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Malines  and   Wurzburff, 


archy  they  respected  iiud  reven^d* 
Though  for  the  most  j)urt  but  one 
third  of  the  metubers  of  the  annual 
^conventions  were  lavmen,  the  lay 
chnmeter  of  the  conve»tion3  is  still 
theoretically  asi4erted,  and  appears  to 
fiome  extent  at  lea-^t  in  practice,  inas- 
jnuch  OS  the  pj-esident  of  the  conven- 
tion is  always  a  laymao,  and  the  prin* 
cljjal  (foinmitiet'  is  mahdy  composed  of 
liiynien.  The  pretJ'rc^nee  ia  tiho  given 
to  luj  oratot'ii.  The  s(»eiLty  of  laymen 
Hnbniilted  the  constilutioa  dratled  and 
ahipted  ut  lU  first  meeting,  held  at 
Mayenee  in  18i8,  not  only  to  the 
Iloiy  Father,  Ijut  to  all  the  l>isliopt^  of 
Cennany,  who  joyfully  approved  its 
sentiment,  and  ex|>rf*^ed  their  Interest 
ia  the  welfare  of  the  society.  The  .same 
coarse  i^  pursued  to  the  present  day  ; 
each  of  the  sixteen  general  eonven lions 
maintained  the  mo,'*!  hi ti mate  iidations 
with  the  German  bjsliops  and  the 
Holy  See. 

Ill  honor  of  the  present  pontiff.  Piu8 
IX,,  these  a3iM:>eialions  at  first  adopter! 
the  name  of  PiustYmn*,  iIiwh  paying 
a  just  tribute  of  r«*speet  to  I  he  Holy 
Pather.  For  Pius  IX.,  durinjr  liis 
(long  ponlitieale  of  ahuo*^t  twenty  years, 
liix»  become  the  le:iding  spirit  of  I  he 
age ;  wt*  iive  in  the  a^  of  Pius  IX* 
It  was  he  who  brought  into  vogutj 
modern  idejis,  and  he  wan  the  tir^^t  to 
do  justice  to  the  wantj^  of  I  lie  age. 
As  the  historian  now  sfw-aky  oi*  the 
age  of  Gregory  VILand  Innocent  IIL, 
so  \rill  the  future  hi>torian  write  of 
the  age  of  Piusi  IX.  The  true  sons 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  gathered 
to  fight  under  the  banners  of  the 
many  Catholic  association  a  which, 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to 
flight  the  threatening  a^suultR  of  infi- 
dcdity,  have  spread  during  ihe  pimllfi- 
cate  of  Piu^  IX.  over  every  [»orlion 
of  the  globe.  In  Switzerland  the 
original  namr*  of  these  societies  is  re- 
tained ;  in  Gennany,  owing  to  the  if 
branching  out  into  nutaerous  similar 
lissoeiatioait,  it  luin  disappeared*  and 
w©  now  ppenk  of  a  **  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Catholic  a^^octatlois  in 
Germany.** 


The  first  general  convention  l 
pla(?e  t  own  ni  t  h  e  hegi  n  n  i  n  g  of  Oc  t  o  I  lei 
184H,  in  the  ancienf  electoral  pala 
at  Mayenee.  Hundreds  of  noble  fipii 
its  from  every  quarter  of  Geriaan: 
met  here,  as  if  by  magic  ;  the  Spi 
of  God  had  convened  thcra.  M  et 
ing  *bi  the  iir^t  time,  I  hey  iett  at  o 
tiial  they  wei*e  friends  and  hr^ilheii^. 
Th«Te  wa^  no  discord,  no  emharrass- 
meid,  for  on  all  hearts  rested  a  deep 
consciouflnej^s  of  the  unity,  the  power, 
and  the  cliarily  of  their  comrnun  faith. 
Whoever  wa^  presi»nt  at  tliii^  first 
gathering  of  the  CatlKdle^  of  Germany, 
owned  to  himself  Ihtit  by  no  scene 
wliicli  In.'  had  pnvioysly  witnessed 
had  he  been  so  profiiuudly  impressed. 
Opposite  I  he  stand  fnuu  whic!i  I  he 
speakers  were  to  address  ihe  meeting 
i>at  Bishop  Kaiser,  of  Mayenee,  whikt 
most  prominent  among  the  omtors  of 
the  wi-asion  stppeared  his  destined  suc- 
cesisor,  Baron  Kmnuimjel  von  Ketteler, 
who  was  at  lluit  lime  pa>torof  the  poor 
and  insignificant  parish  rd'  llopsten 
Writing  of  him,  Beda  AV^^ber  Baid 
"  llis  drtermined  eharjcler  in  a  fi'esh 
and  living  type  of  (lie  (ienuan  nation, 
of  its  nnivcrj^ality,  its  history,  and  ile* 
Catholic  spirit.  In  his  heart  he  beani 
the  gnnit  and  brave  German  race  with 
Jill  its  eountlegs  virtues,  and  hence 
springs  the  peculiar  holdness  of  hi 
worfls,  asserting  that  the  n^vohitioi 
i»  but  a  mf*ans  to  rear  the  edifice 
the  German  Clnirch,  an  editice  di 
fined  to  Ik*  far  *«tatelif'r  than  the 
thedral  of  Colo*jne,  ITfs  fonn  w 
tall  and  powerful,  his  fpatures  marked, 
exprr-ssing  at  once  hi^  fearlessnes?, 
his  rnergy.  ami  his  Westphnlian  devo 
tion  to  Gi>d  and  the  i'hnrcli,  to  the 
emperor  and  the  nafirm.  Tiu.»  words 
of  Baron  vim  Ketteler  ar'ted  irresisti- 
bly on  all  pn^si'Ut,  for  ihi'v  were  but 
thn  echo  of  tlieir  owu  sentiniLMitJ*.'* 
Such  wns  the  impression  then  pro- 
duci^tl  by  thi^  man  whi>  is  now  lotiked 
upon  by  the  Catholics  fif  Germany  a^ 
their  i^imidard-hearHr. 

The  voice  of  Beda  Webnr  loo  wa« 
hf'ard  on  that  occasion.  Frankfort 
had  not  as  yet  become  tire  scene  of  his 
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deck ;  Kutzciif  of  Brcslau ;  Ton  Lmde^ 
fif  Darmstadt ;  llonnan  Muller,  of 
Wiirtitburgj  Stiilz  of  St.  Floriun; 
Thinner,  of  ELclistadl;  and  VogeJ,  of 
Dillingen. 

Tlie  noble  Baron  Henry  von  And- 
hiw  also  a:»sl*t<-*d  iit  the  convention  in 
Mayence.  For  sixteen  years  this 
t'hivalric  and  devoted  defender  of  the 
Chureh  lia^  furtliered  by  every  means 
in  his  power  the  success  of  the  CVilh- 
olic  conventions,  and  hia  name  will 
ofien  appear  in  these  pages.  Che- 
valier Franels  Joseph  von  1^UB»^  of 
FrriljLirif,  was  president  of  the  meet- 
ing ut  MayL-nce,  liusa  ia  the  founder 
of  the  Catholic  ui^Bociations  in  Ger- 
many ;  to  hini  above  all  others  was 
due  the  success  of  the  convention  at 
Mayence,  and  he  it  was  who  hiid  clown 
the  ja'ineiplea  on  which  are  based 
the  Catholic  societleii  throughotit  Ger- 
many, and  which  arc  the  eliief  t*oarce 
of  tlieir  efficacy.  In  18413  Buss  was 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  fresh  and 
vigorous  in  body  and  mi  ad.  All 
Geimany  was  acquainted  with  hia 
writing!*,  his  exertions*  his  sufieringa, 
and  his  struggles.  He  was  no  novice 
<ni  the  battle-tield,  for  J»«3  hnd  pa^^sed 
through  a  fiery  onleal,  and  iRire  the 
mark*  of  wounds  inflleted  bulli  by  his 
iiwn  passional  ami  by  t)ie  broken 
lances  of  his  enemies.  Naturally  an 
agitator,  and  an  enthusiast  for  ideas, 
bold,  quick,  and  intrepid,  ho  united 
i^c^tlcss  activity  and  unquenchable  ar- 
dor with  the  mo^t  self-s acrilicing  de- 
votion. He  is  distinguished  for  ex- 
teagivc  learning,  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion, and  for  ihe  ibrce  and  flow  of  his 
language.  So  eun^stant  and  imiiring 
luive  been  his  exertions  for  the  liberty 
and  indopendcncc  of  the  Church,  that 
one  who  is  no  mean  painter  of  men 
and  cluirsicter  has  lately  styled  him 
the  Bayard  of  the  Chiiivh  in  the  nine- 
tt*enlh  century.  The  last  lime  J  nnw 
and  heaitl  lh<'  Ciif  valier  vun  Bu;*^  wa8 
in  the  cull vonlloa  lield  at  Fnmkfurt  in 
18<i2.  Hid  imposing  ligure,  his  bold 
cummuading  eye,  his  liery  palrlolic 
boart,  his  glowing  tancy,  his  power- 
ful ringing  voice,  all  were  unchanged- 


II is  speeches  exert  the  magic 
ence  w  hleh  belongs  to  an  enthusiastic* 
powerful,  and  penetratmg  mmd,  Agi^ 
has  wdiitened  his  hair,  wrinkles  fur- 
row his  noble  features,  his  life  is 
the  wane,  A  glance  at  Catholic  G« 
many  and  the  growth  of  tlie  Chu; 
during  the  past  sixteen  y cat's,  will 
fleet  a  bright  consoling  radiance 
the  evening  of  his  life. 

We  muj^t  si  ill  mention  one  of 
foundei's  and  chiuf  stays  of  the  Call 
lie  general  conventions,  and  one  whoT 
ala§,  is  no  more*  I  reter  to  Dr, 
Maurice  Lieber,  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor at  Cambe rg  in  Nassau,  one  of 
the  most  active  members  at  ^layem 
in  1848 ;  he  was  elected  presitlent 
the  second  general  convention  at  B 
lau  m  1849.  He  was  present  at 
first  seven  geneml  meetings,  and  at 
Salzburg  in  18/)7  filled  the  chair  a 
second  time*  At  Cologne,  in  1858, 
this  honor  would  again  have  been  co»i- 
ferrcd  on   him  had  he  not  declined. 


)un- 
e  0^1 
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Maurice  Lieber  seems  by  nature 
ed    to    pr<?side 
these  assemblie^s.     Of  a  noble  appear' 


have   been   designed    to    pr<?side 


ance,  he  combined  dignity  with  gen- 
tleness, force  and  decision  with  mod 
eration  ;   his  remarks  were  always  to 
(he   point.        An   able   and    spirite(^| 
writer  and  journaliHl,  he  contributed  i^H 
a  great  mea^^nre  to  inuke  tlie  jiiihlie  ac- 
quainted with  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  newly  founded  association.      He 
never  grew  weary  of  scattering  go 
and  fruitful  seed,  and  his  wn*iting3^  j 
well  as  his  speeches  wei-c  life-inspir 
ing,  Btrenglliening,  purifying  prtwluc- 
tion?.      The  name  of  Maurice  Lieber 
will  ever  be  honored. 

Beside    the    eminent    men     aboi 
mentioned,  tliose  whose  exertions  ai4 
ed  in  calling  into  existence  the  Catl 
lie  general  conventions  in    trernmnj|_ 
are  Lennig*  vicar-general  at  Mayenee, 
Prof.     liifFel,     Ilimioben,   now   dead, 
and    lastly,    Heinrich   and    Moulang, 
who    have    been    [ires en t   at   almost 
every  mealing. 

So  many  illustrious  names  are  con* 
nccted    with    the  foundation    of    the 
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Eiii-oiJc*  lie  in  a  man  of  mmfl,  en- 
ergy, and  iirudcnce,  and  of  u  diizzlinjr 
uppeiininfe.  He  fit  cms  the  embodi- 
mciit  of  elegances  lUa  apecches 
fi[iarkle  wldi  duLicate  louehes  and  are 
(listin»j:uii*lied  for  rttfiuenienL  iih 
vnlee  I*  r^uTiR'wlmt  shrill  and  sliiiry>, 
U'U  uic»oiijous  whiial.  In  lielrjimii  iIk* 
ViSCoiint  raiik^  iin  an  oratur  equal  (u 
l>crhmn[is  and  Dninortiur.  liit^  fn* 
voritf  #4chrnje,  lo  llje  prumollon  of 
wliich  hi'  gives  his  eiitiitj  cnei-gies,  is 
I  he  ido^e^t  union  among  Cu  I  holies 
of  all  eou nines.  At  timed  he  ex- 
]>res8e»  iWi»  idi'u  so  foreiblj  that  he 
ib  ni?su(ider8tood,  but  in  Itself  the 
scheme  is  piu'i<<'Worth}%  and  huA  been 
nioi^*  or  leitg  realized  in  the  a;ie  of 
Pius  IX. 

Baitia  rcn  Gerlftche  novv  doiiiandM 
our  ailentiun.  He  wan  {irealdeiit  of 
the  congress  both  in  XHij'ti  and  In 
1864.  Ir  I  were  writing  hk  biogra- 
phy, how  eventful  a  Hie  wouhl  it  be 
my  lot  I o  |iortrayl  B.iix>n  GerUudie 
U  ideniiiied  wJh  Uel«rlan  hislonf  ninee 
183l>;  for  more  I  ban  forlj  years*  he  hns 
been  aeknovvh-ilired  by  the  Calhorief^ 
hi  Ibl^iinn  U5^  thtir  head.  In  18:J1 
he  hud  no  mean  i^hare  in  Ifu-niiiijr  the 
Belgian  co»*»tirution»  a  eonstilnlioii 
ba^ed  nn  pohncaS  eeiectici*im,  vvhieb 
al  that  time  sutit^fied  all  panifti,  and 
which  promised  even-handed  ju.^  I  ice  to 
all.  (rerlaL^ho  has  ever  been  the  loyal 
dcli»nder  of  ihia  constitution  ;  Bidginm 
hail  iios  a  more  devoted  son.  He  b  a 
hbtoriau  and  a  »tate^m}m.  But  the 
Chureh  too  ebini.^  his.  affect  ion,  the 
great  and  holy  Catholic  Chureh.  All 
Belgium  liftiens  to  hi»  volee,  and  his 
wordtf  Bonjetimrsbrconie  dern-'es.  He 
6peitlk»  wi!h  di^roity  and  moderation, 
with  caution  and  prudence;  he  i»  al- 
ways guidi'd  by  reii!!(oiu  and  nevi'r 
lo6e«  df^Ut  of  fael8.  His  enerpes 
fipent  In  the  course  of  a  life  of  ^evi'iity- 
two  years,  he  ig  no  longer  underAr*KHl  asi 
wpII  lis  tnnnerly  ;  hi«  voiw  ha^  b4*c«»me 
too  wt-ak  tu  address,  an  assenibUgi'  of 
^,x  thou?>fUul  portions;  btit  there  h  in 
it  M>me thing  so  solemn,  at*  moving*  that 
\ih  lleareri^  r^eem  ^[tfU-lKJUiid.  His  lan- 
guage i*  appropriatiN  luui  at  times  ap- 


proaches «ublimlty.  Baro;i  Oerhiciie 
i^  as  niu.!h  the  idul  of  the  Cath^dicHof 
Belgium  a-^  O'Connidl  was  of  thi-  Irish; 
he  in  as  resjjected  as  Joseph  von 
Gdrres  wa."*  in  (iennany;  he  is  (he 
Godfrey  d;»  Bouillcm  of  the  great  Bel- 
gian crusade  of  tJio  ninelei*nth  cen- 
tury* Great  m^n  seldom  aj»f»ear 
alone  ;  aixnuvd  tliein  aregroujieti  many 
minor  eharacters,  wtdJ  worthy  of  a 
uiehe  hi  the  ti^mple  of  fame*  The 
miist  prom'neut  of  those*  win*  have 
fought  Side  by  side  wilh  Baron  von 
Gerlaehe  ate  the  Count  d**  Then x,  a 
veteran  in  political  warfare,  gL-nrTous, 
able,  and  cxperienfed  in  tin*  art  ot 
governing;  the  Baron  della  Faille*  a 
m;m  distinguished  tbr  the  dignity  of 
htt^  demeanor  and  the  nobility  of  his 
eharacler ;  his  manners  are  caplivat- 
ing»  and  hi*  featui^es  l^ear  the  impres-* 
cf  cahnne-ss,  moilemtion,  and  judg- 
ment; the  Viseimnt  Bethuor^of  Gh-nt, 
a  veneraiiU*  nld  man»  whfise  counte- 
nance beam:'  with  piety,  and  who  in 
the  courtse  of  a  long  career  ha^  ga'h- 
en*d  a  store  of  w'.sdom  and  ex|»L'rI- 
enee ;  GL'ueral  Caplaumtint,  u  m:in 
inmiovable  as  a  ro.-k,  and  full  of  eldv- 
alrous  i«entiment.^.  These  venorablo 
nu^n  were  seated  on  each  sido  nf  tho 
President  von  (ierlache.  But  the 
other  membeis  are  no  less  wnrthy  of^J 
notice.  To  hear  and  see  such  mad^| 
pn»ducc's  a  pnifouivl  impress;on.  ^H 

Dccltiivtpn,   the    mighty   Uci'hamps, 
the    linn   of  Flundcrs   aud     Bra  baulky 
m*ist  not  be   forgotten.     He  stands  lll^l 
the  head   of  the    Belgian    siatt-smenv^^ 
brave  as  Achilles,  the  terror  of  the  so- 
calle  I   Ubrrals.      iJechamps  w:is  one 
of  the  fjearls  of  the  last  congress:  his 
mere  appearance  had  a  magic  effect |^J 
the  few  wurds  he  aldressed  to  the  ad^^^ 
KtMubly  before  its  cirganization    calh**j 
f<)rth  a  i^l*>nn  of  aj)phuise  ;  Ik*  electri- 
jies  hiK  hearers  by  his  bold  and  spark*' 
ling  ideas. 

We  must  next  call  attention  to  Jo- 
seph fifi    /ft'mpfinne*     The  owner   of^ 
innncnse  factories,  he  employs  thoii«^| 
Hiintis  of  laiiorer?,  and  fr^'cly  devotca^' 
hirt  fortimr  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 
//»'  aUi>  c^ntributeni  to  the  ouccess  of 
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(lie  congress  of  Mallnes,  Hi;*  em- 
j»JoT&  owe  hini  a  debt  of  f^-aUtude. 
like  &  father,  he  cares  for  (heir  cor- 
poral aiid  Sjiiritual  welfare,  uccumpan- 
m  ihein  when  going  to  assisi  iit  insist, 
and  vvjth  them  he  ^tiy«  the  brjtd'*  and  re- 
wives  I  he  sacrameiiL  Do  lleinptinne 
iipniireh'  de voted  to  hh  country  and 
htf  faith ;  bw  comiteiiance  i^  a  niirTOr 
llui!  reflects  a  pun*  ainl  ;jiii!elrss  souJ, 
ilwijly  imhucd  with  ri-li;*;Jo:i3  feeling. 
It  hits  dcldo-n  h:»eri  my  good  fortune  to 
tw'H  oA  am  oblc  a  man  n6  Joseph  de 
llefn[>titine* 

Per  if*  iiext  d-imands  our  notice.  He 
is\U  a  |»rofe5soi':*hip  at  Lou  vain,  aud 
\$  well  known  to  the  pubhe  by  his 
writings*  In  the  congre-SH  he  was  no- 
Oft  an  adioit  busiaes!;s  man.  Pos- 
ing a  n?tiiied  nilnd^  iston*d  with 
nmtilfbld  attainments,  he  exeris  a  pe- 
cullan  1  m'ghi  ahno^t  say  nwigle,  in- 
rtiit^nce  0:1  tiJO?!e  with  who:n  be  dea'.n. 
U  B.  tine  pler^'ing  eye  bparns  with 
knowledge,  not  mere  book  Learning, 
liut  the  knowledge  of  men,  wbiL^t  hii^ 
noble  fnr.djcad  is  stamped  with  I  lie 
K*al  of  uncommon  intellectual  jkiwit. 
In  his  lanjruage  as  well  as  in  bis  ui^- 
Perin  is  extri?mely  jrraf'cful;  he 
lit  not  iiuiptly  be  styled  the  fhc- 
f^r  elt^ajifissimtii.  Count  Vilkrmout 
Jlmsscl*  18  well  known  in  (rer- 
ij,  and  re^[»ccted  for  hi3  historical 
r<!Kc«.  At  Jlalines  be  diajilayed 
extraiird.nary activity*.  Truo.  beseems 
v%  hi:  no  favorite  of  tlie  graces — the 
irarriar  appears  in  all  his  action?-  On 
teeing  him»  I  imagined  1  lie  be  Id  the 
colonel  of  one  of  Tillv*R  WuHchmi  T'gi- 
tupnt^.  This  circumstanc!*  must  sur- 
prise us  all  tlie  more,  at^  the  count  i.s  not 
only  a  diligent  studejil  of  history  and 
a  jrenerrnis  supporter  of  the  Catholic 
pre***  in  Belgium,  but  also  a  man  ^vbo 
t:ike^  n  Irvt-ly  iateix-st  tn  ever)  cbant- 
M  akin^  and    in    ibe    t^ocial 

wn  I    of  bi^  country.     Woulil 

•»  God  that  Germany  bad  many 
(^nt>i  Villermont !  Monsi^^nor  de 
Ritm,  ihe  rwtor  magnificus?  of  the  uni- 
ventity  of  Lonvaiu,  was  the  r<*[nviien- 
tativc!<if  Be];*ian  science  at  Muline^. 
Ercr  sinei?  iti*  e?tabli.4iment,  he  has 


b,-on^  at  tJie  luviJ  of  ibaL  iuatitutiou, 
which  he  has  governed  wlih  a  lirni  and 
stealy  hiath  II.'  h  the  prida  oi'  BA^ 
gium»  e:niue.it,  perhaps  thL*  nijaL  emi- 
nent, amoag all  her  sois.  His  author* 
ily  J8  mj^t  ani;>le.  and  to  it  wo  nij^sl 
probatdy  tra^e  lb.'  majestic  calai.io*s 
thai  dlAtmguIsbL*^  bis  wbole  b^Ing,  for 
to  me  de  Uaai  appears  to  be  thLi  per 
soailicailon  ol'  dignity.  \\  tha  proper 
mom  ear,  bovvevtvr.  be  knows  b  iw  to 
display  the  volubility  tiaJ  JiffabliMuaa- 
nei^  of  I  lie  li>uuun  prelate*. 

3Liny  illustrlo^ia  l>clgia:i  names 
might  i^tdl  be  mentioned,  but  we  will 
fipeak  of  ibem  in  a  more  a[>proprIale 
place. 

The  Belgian  congresses  difler  in 
dorue  respeols  fn>m  the  Catholic  con- 
ve:jtions  in  Germany,  for  the  latter 
are  by  no  m Liana  so  well  attended  ivi 
the  former.  At  the  German  mee tings , 
tho  nmnber  of  mL»mbijrs  never  ex-  ' 
c:'_'ded  title jn  hundred;  only  six  hun- 
dred representatives  were  present  at 
the  convention  of  Frankfort  in  1$G3, 
wbilsE  fhat  of  Breslau  in  1819  mtts- 
tereri  scarcely  two  hundred  niembr"i 
In  IHtiJ  tour  thou  sat  id,  and  in  l>iG4  no 
1l?ss  than  live  thousand,  were  preseul 
a!  the  Ma  lines  congress.  The  ^slght  < 
tbts  army,  full  of  fervor  and  of  aeal  to 
drj  battle  tVir  tbr:  faith,  involuntiirily 
reminds  us  of  the  warriors  who  weix 
marshalled  under  the  banners  ofGjI 
frcy  for  ibt.'  purpose  of  acbieving  the] 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  II 
Land.  Or  it  ree^aUs  10  our  niind  thQ 
great  council  of  Clermont  (Nov.,  103o), 
at  which  the  entire  assembly,  hurne.l 
away  by  the  eloipient  appeals  of  Ur- 
ban ll.,i^hrjuted  with  one  accord  ^^D^m 
io  voli\"  **  God  wills  it,"  and  swoixj  to 
deliver  Jerusalem  tmai  the  tyitinny  oi 
the  Moslems.  The  members  of  tlie 
Catholic  congresses  are  the  crusaders  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  tor  in  their  own 
way  they  tOi>  battle  for  Ciirislendoai 
against  its  enemiea,  faUiihooI  an<l 
aialice. 

Eelginm  i.s  a  small  kingdoiii,  Ma- 
lines  the  central  point  where  all  ita  rail- 
roads converge ;  it  is  a  Catholic  coan- 
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Iryi  bi>astiug  of  a  munerous  ck-rgy 
bothseculnr  aiul  n*gular;  it  Is  \u\  iiiter- 
uaLional  t'onntry,  the  L*imimnly  of  tJie 
norJi.  lu  (lOBllion  hiiw  inadt'  it  tlic  con- 
necting litik  iMitwet-n  the  llomanic  siikI 
Ten  ionic  nw!es,  between  tlie  continent 
and  England.  Tbna  ei  tun  ted,  Btil- 
gium  ie  Ji  ivndozvuns  equiiUy  eonvo- 
nlent  for  the  Gernian*  the  Fcout'liinfui, 
and  th(J  Briton.  Moi*eover,  Brijrium 
hivs  over  beim  tJu  hatile  ground  of 
Geimatry  and  France :  \vhci*c  can  be 
(band  a  moi'e  8  u  it  aide  f^pot  on  which 
to  d»?clde  the  ^reat  stru^igle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Clinreh  ?  Tliis  ex- 
plains saifieieatly  the  nniiieroiis  at- 
(enda:if'c  of  the  Belg'tim  congress. 
Ill  addition  lo  the  foreI|rn  elemcjit, 
the  congress  at  ^Ialine.4  calls  ti»rih  tlic 
entire  intellectyal  slrengtii  of  Belgium, 
both  lay  and  cleneal.  No  one  re- 
mains al  home  ;  all  are  In^thren 
lighting  for  the  saine  t^nse  ;  all  wish 
to  imbibe  new  vigiii,  to  gather  now 
eoum*i:e  for  fhe  j^trnjrgle,  for  the  eon- 
grcas  ael«  like  the  spiritual  exeretses 
of  a  mission. 

Very  d^*leix»nt  is  the  situation  of 
Germany.  Much  larger  than  Bel- 
glum,  its  moiit  central  point  id  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  extrem- 
ities. Beside,  the  conventions  do  not 
OTen  meet  at  the  ino^Jt  eonvenient 
jKiint,  but  change  their  phice  of  meet- 
ing every  yvin*.  Sup]»ose,  therelbre, 
(he  convention  '\&  held  in  some  city  on 
tlie  French  border^  aay  Freiburjr*  or 
Tif^vea,  or  Aix*la*chapelle,  this  ar- 
mngement  will  render  it  very  dilHcult 
for  the  delegates  from  the  oppo^iite  ex- 
tn?mily  of  the  empit*e  to  allead,  the 
more  &o  since  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
German  rarlroivtl  companies  will  re- 
duce their  fares  to  hall'  price^  a*i  was 
done  by  the  Belgium  government 
lYiadd.  Lastly,  our  language.  ililRcult 
in  itself*  and  «»sf»cciaUy  m>  to  the  Uu- 
manic  races,  who  are  not  dihtingtili^hcd 
for  extensive  philological  leandng*  will 
prevent  many  from  attending  our 
mcetingji. 

For  tliesc  reaiion?.  tlift  German  re- 
unions are  liardly  an  adequate  rcpre- 
l£  tlte  Church  mi iilaul;  com- 


paratively few  can  a* tend*  the  nijijtii^ 
ity  must  renuiin  at  home.  For  ihi 
inodt  pari,  our  c*>nventIonft  are  chlcflj 
conipoiied  of  delegate;*  from  the  dl 
trie  I  or  diocese  in  which  tliey  ajl 
held.  Neverlliele^*,  evei*y  Gcnna'j 
tribe  has  iu  r'pregt'nlative,  and  Gei 
many,  with  its  many  tribes  and  ^Latc 
\&  by  no  mean.**  an  inapinvpriule  cid 
blem  of  the  Karoptjun  family  u\^  na 
rions. 

The  hall  of  the  PaU  Ssminairs  i 
Malinej^,  where  ihe  Bf?lgiun  ei>ny;rei*« 
mee';^,  is  s[mi»ious  and  tvell  iitte*!  for  iti 
purpose;    it   will   ?cat  feix   tUout^and 
persons.     Nevertheless;,  only  such 
have  admission   tlrket^,  which  cannot! 
be   obtained   except    at    extravaganlj 
]>rIec5T   can    assist    at    tlie   sesdiona 
The  |)ublic  ia  general  ai^  excluded 
and  hut  few  seuti*  are  i-cF^erved  for  j 
tJie-?.     On  the  other  liandj  ihc  Germa 
convention,  which   meets  now  in  on 
city,  then  iti  another,  desires  and  en 
courages,  above  all  things,  the  atlemi 
ance  «>f  the   inhabitants  of  the   citj 
where  it  meets.      In  every  city  it  ha| 
scattered    fruit-producitig   seed, 
one  place,  the  convention  called   int4 
existence  a  society  fur  the    |U'c»moiion 
of  Christian  artj  at  an<rthf t,  an  alta 
society,  a  confereitce  of  St.  Vineei 
de    Paul,  or  a  social   club;   and    in 
nmny  cities  it  inspired  new  religious 
life  and  lU'tivty.     In  fuel,  if  tlio  city 
fur  some  reason  ciumofc  assist  at  the 
meetings,  a^  wa-*  the  c^ise  in   Wiin 
hnrg,  one  of  the  m  jst  important  em] 
of  the  convention   is  defeated.     Tlifl 
congresis  at  ^  I  alines  is  to,i  numenanj 
lo  travel  from  place   to  place ;    mor 
ovci%   ils   meeting*^   are    not   antiua|J 
as  are  those  of  the  German  c^nveoij 
tiouH. 

The  congress  of  Mallnes.  like  tlic 
German  convention.  cluiuLs  to  ha  a  con 
gress  of  laymen.     But  though   hero« 
tao^  th<-'  principnl  committee  is  laainlyj 
compo^^cd  of  hivmim,  the  assembly  ha 
almo>4t  lost  its  lay  character.     j\jnongi 
the  laymen,  however,  who  attend  tlm] 
Belgian  congress,  tlierc  are  many  ex 
cellent    spr'akers,   in   fact   these    ar« 
more  numeroua  than  in  Germany. 
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All  the  Belgian  bishops  wtNre  pres- 
ent at  Maliues,  Whilst  in  Germany 
luit  oae  or  two  bij?ilio|>s  assist  i\i  the 

nrrntion,  the  daily  mecninga  of  the 

%l\v\i*s  congress  were  attended  hj 
the  priniRfe  of  Belf*iiHn»  Cardinal  Sttv 
rex,  »nd  the  l>i8lio|>s  of  Bruges,  Na- 
mu r,  (iiien  t,  Li  e;ic ,  an  d  Doo  rn  i k ,  Th e 
bishopis  took  pan  in  the  debates,  and 
in  lHii4  the  speech  of  Monseijrneur 
D  ipaiiloup  wjis  tl»e  event  of  the  day, 
\x\iL\<t  iJK*  eonirivsa  ut'  1^403  bad  been 
I  ^tiagttl^bod  by  the  piv^enee  of  the  il- 
'Imtrioud  arehbi^hri|»  of  Wt^stminster, 
Cttrdinal  Wiseniitn,  Whenever  rJie 
bi^ho]>8  ajipeari^d,  tlr_*y  were  welcomed 
irllh  bursts  of  entfiuslasm.  For  a 
full  w<H*k  mi^'ht  be  witJiess^d  the 
m,»t  friendly  inlercour»e  between  the 
[>pd  and  the  other  mcniberd  of  the 

irrea^*  and  ihiLs  the  bomla  of  atfee- 

ite  love  already  existing  between 
tiie  hierarchy,  the  elergy.  and  the  laity 
drii'vn  Rltll  elo^t-r. 

The  uobllily  too  of  Flanders  and 
inl,  nay  of  all  Belgium,  was  well 
and  worthily  represetited.  On  tfie 
fulls  of  ihe  Malines  eongress  we  meet 
the  moil  ibuslrious  Bt'lgian  names, 
naaie^  pregnant  with  hiatorlt:  interest, 
l\ie  (German  nobk*:?,  on  the  roritiury, 
bvc  thus  far  paid  little  attention  to 
»rhji*.  i§  nearetiit  and  di'arest  to  man- 
kind, the  interests  othunmnity  and  ix;- 
%ion.  Trae,  the  Uh^nlKh-VVc^jtpba- 
liftii  nobility  appeared  in  eon  side  ruble 
iinmbcrs  and  displayed  praise  wort  liy 
Eiml  at  the  eonventions  of  Aix-la-cha- 
jy  ! '  "  k  foil^  and  Wurzbn  rg,  never- 
ili  is  siill  room  for  inifn*ove- 

m^Mi.  llins  far  the  Bavarian  and 
Fraticonian  nobk*3  have  takc-u  ni>  [lart 
ill  furLheriiig  th'*  restoration  of  the 
Chureh  in  (Tfrrnnny,  and  of  the  same 
indxffereiiei  iian  nobility  w  *i*e 

uccustedby*  Irrick  von  Than, 

i»f  \^icnnii*  hriil,  wlint  a  blessing  for 
the  nobility  if  tlic-y  devoted  their  in- 
daence  lo  the  nervice  of  the  Chnreh ! 
The  cottsequenee  would  be  the  rogea- 
t*raiion  of  tbt*  German  nobility.  iVlay 
God  grant  thai  tijc  Gsnnan  nobles, 
like;  thoie  of  Belgium,  will  join  in  cor- 

lly  promotlug  our  great  and  saerod 


eau^e.  LeaduM^s  are  not  wanting,  men 
of  talent,  energy,  and  devotion,  8ueh  as 
the  Prince  Charles  of  Lowenstein, 
Werthheim,  and  Prlnec  Charles  oJ 
lienburg-Birstein* 

The  professors  of  the  univeniity  aJ 
Louvain  \\;^»re  not  only  pivsL-nt  at  Ma 
hne^,  but  worked  with  their  usual  vu 
ergy  and  ablHiy  in  the  diffei-ent  eee- 
trons  of  (he  eongrei^s.  They  present- 
ed to  tlie  world  iht?  noble  sp'ectaeJe  of 
laymen  uniting  learning  with  zeiii  for 
religion  and  di'votion  to  the  Churclu 
a  8j)ectaele  seldom  witnesscl  in  (ter- 
inauy.  Of  the  two  thcju^mnd  pnifcs- 
80 r^  and  ftdlow-i  i>t'  the  twenty-iwo 
German  universities,  bow  many  are 
the  it?  who,  untainted  by  pride  and 
seil^udieiency,  rail  the  Chnreh  their 
mother?  It  is  the  union  of  knowk'dge 
and  pIiHy  tliat  pro  luces  gijuuine  meni 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  at  JNIalineS 
su<di  mvn  were  no*  scare i^. 

At  MaUne-i  (hefore!gni*i'a  were  well 
represented;  in  the  German  conven- 
tion.^ but  few  make  ihcir  a]>jiparance. 
Twice  did  France  seni  ht-r  choHeii 
warriors  to  the  eongreas — 'lip  fir^t  iSjuu 
in  18G3,  led  by  MnntalemberL  at  pres- 
ent the  mo>t  brdllant  defender  of  the 
Church,  and  ag:iin  in  18G4,  under 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  tal J i-d  by  some 
the  Bo^suel  of  oar  day.  In  Angu^t, 
1803,  the  Tuilcrles  were  anxiously  oc 
cupied  witli  the  speeches  held  in  the 
Petit  Semlnalre  at  Malinca,  for  in 
Frtuiee  despoli.^m  has  gagged  free 
speeL'h,  arid  thi-re  a  coagrj-*S!*  of  Cath- 
olic EuiTipe  is  an  impossibility;  the 
Ca*5ar*s  minions  would  tolerate  no 
such  assembly. 

Next  to  the  French  delegation,  the 
German,  led  by  A.  Reichensperger,  of 
CVdogne,  was  the  most  numerous. 
There  might  also  be  seen  a  noble 
band  of  Engrishmen,  and  their  speaker. 
Fatlier  Herman  the  convert,  seeni.^d 
another  St,  B.-rnard  preaching  thu 
crusade-  Spain,  luUy,  Ireland,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Brazil,  the  United 
States,  Palestine,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hnpe,  tthnost  eveiy  country  on  the 
globe,  were  represented  at  Malines* 
True,  the  assembly  was  by  no  meaaa 
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aft  liirgi?  rts  the  roiiltituflo  that  mi*i  in 
Hnmi*  <m  JuriL'  8,  18G:2,  when  Pius 
IX*  anw  frathcn*^  nrounrl  him  in  St. 
Pet([*i''s  clmn'li  ifinM'  kundred  pre- 
|ji'e?<,  ihousaiMl^  of  priests^  ami  forty 
10  liriy  iliousund  Ijtymcn,  rq)re>enlinj^ 
pv^ry  iialion  ol'  tlie  oaHlu  StilL  the 
congrv-is  m  Maiiat*i^  bHa;^^  to  rerollec- 
tioM  ihoHL^  iiaiiiiMJse  jratht-^rlii^s  of  by- 
goao  tirijt't?.  wbtn*  priiiecj^  uml  l^i^bops, 
iiobluii  and  jirlc'slH.  \\w\  Im  jnovkk*  ior 
the  wcltkre  ut*  ibe  natinas  committed 
to  I  heir  dmriJ^. 

The  Maliaepi  congress  is  in  its  in- 
(hney,  still  the  general  commitu^e  ba^ 
dlsidaycd  rare  abilirj.  All  bn^Inos^ 
matters  are  intrusted  to  a  few,  wbllt^t 
in  Germany  Ihi'fe  i»  a  gr-eat  want  of 
ottler,  owing  [>ar;ly  to  the  inexpen- 
eueeof  the  loeal  eomtnittee!*,  and  paj*l- 
Iv  t«  iIm*  seareity  of  nit-n  versiMJ  in 
[laillamentary  pioreedings.  At  the 
IMnyinre  eoni^ent'on  in  1848,  want  of 
[rcpanitlon  niltrbt  be  exensed ;  ibc 
su!  }«e(pien:  meeting  had  not  the  ^ame 
(•hi  ms  on  our  indulgence.  The 
Fi'iiakfori  reunion  in  IHDiJ  attempted 
ni  remi»dy  the  evil  ami  jianly  sneeced- 
ed,  but  uu:ll  an  effit-ieiu  gnneral  eom- 
mi:  ce  be  cfltablij4b«Mb  insmy  irn*giilar- 
itleji  mn»t  Ik*  ex|K*e5ed.  At  Muiine^ 
tile  flelegate»  are  fnrnlsitied  with  a  pro- 
gmmme  of  the  qnei^tlons  to  be  dls- 
eu*.?ed  in  the  difterent  eeetions;  at 
Wiir^biirg.  :»n  th<.*  emnrary,  the  eonven- 
tion  feeinnt'd  at  ixvM  srareely  to  know 
Ihc  purpose  for  wliieli  it  hinl  jR*en 
eonven.'^d.  In  (iernmny.  the  bureau 
of  direction  in  eoui[Mis<»d  of  three  pres- 
ident:* and  sundry  honoraiy  mf*rnber3 
Olid  ^ecie.'arleM;  m  Malines  if  ronsisfs 
of  flHy  li>  sixty  oflVrei^  of  the  rongn*i*s, 
and  tho  lisil  of  honorary  vice-prrf*:di*nl;Jt 
id  at  tinier  \  ery  tonnidable.  In  Bel- 
gUira  Kr;*r<i  ^e'^jon^  are  unknown, 
whilst  in  (iermauy  it  often  happens 
lluiL  the  motst  important  pnjeeedings 
are  decided  upon  in  t^eeret  ft<*iision^ 
Mdierea5  the  pnblie  meetings  are 
mainly  devou^d  to  thcMlelivery  of  bril- 
liant sfK'cehes  At  Mali ne8  the  reso- 
lutions arfopred  by  the  different  see- 
tions  are  pa^j^ed  uf»on  in  a  *ibort  ses- 
sion, ftddom  aUended  by  more  than 


one-fifth    of  all   the    delegatesi,      Ou 
evd  at  the   B.dginm   eongresi*  is   xh 
imperi'ecl    knowknlge  of  ihi*  Genna 
eharaolor  and  of  ihi*  religiouf*  status  i 
Geimany.      As  the  Komanic  natici 
will  n»*ver  learii  our  language,  it  ri 
ma'^as  for  us  to  su[)ply  tlie  detieienr 
We  must  go  to  Malines,  and  ex(>onr 
our  views  in   Frenrh  both  in  the  sc 
tlons  and  befoiN?  the  fid  I  eongm?^!^. 
Reiehensperger    piirBued    the    pr^jfK 
eoui-se  in  tlio  Heelioii  of  Christian  ar 
With  surpas.^Ing  ability  he   defends 
the  prineiplfH  if  the  Chun'h,  trinmpb- 
aatly  he  crtine  forth  iVom  the  ecmtest, 
and   many    wei'e    |irr vailed    upon    to 
adopt  hiri  vlew*:s.       Ni>  doubi  men  like 
RelehenspergfT  arc  not   tbund    every ^#| 
day,  neverllieless  we  might  easily  i§euMH 
one    or    two   alilp     repre-entallvpj*    to  ' 
every  section  oHht-^  eongT^'s^.  li'fiome 
one    were  to  do  for    Gfrniany  what 
Cardinal    WlM'umn  diil  for   Kngland 
in    1H(j;:j,   when   hi^  »et   furih  in  eh'ar 
and   forcible    language    t?»e     t^tate    of 
CnthoUeJty  in  that  country,  lie  would 
deserve    the  evcrhtsting  gratitude   of 
thi^  Koman'u'  nie.'s. 

L leaving  the.'ie  considerations  aiaidc 
for  the  pn*sent,  one  thing  is  certain, 
we  must  proitt  by  each  other's  wisdom 
and  expTiene**.  Whatever  may  be 
the  dol'eetit  of  the  Belgian  congresses 
or  of  lh<»  (termnn  conventions^  they 
murk  thf?  beginning  of  a  new  em  for 
Bt'lgium  and  (Jj*rmany.  For  when 
ill  tlic  spring  of  1848  the  stonn  of 
revohiUon  swe[»l  away  dynasties  built 
on  di(doinac\v  and  police  regsdation^, 
thi*  ('a!hf)lirH,  cpiick  to  tike  advanla^i" 
oKtlie  lihery  graiileil  llwuu  mnde  u^c 
of  th(*  fivrdoni  of  a^i.^embly,  of  H|»eech, 
and  ot'  the  (ircj^^  to  di'fend  the  inter- 
cts  of  leligiDu  and  oC  (he  Church,  To 
GiTinany  the  liberty  ihufi  iicquirrd 
for  tht"  Church  has  proved  a  blessing* 
This  liberty,  attained  afler  so  many 
years  of  Habylonian  captivity,  ?ieted 
so  forcibly,  that  many  culled  the  day 
on  which  th-  fiir.t  genera!  convention 
m?t  a  ^  second  Pentceosu  revoiiliug 
the  spirit  tt^c  for  'e.  and  the  ehaiNly  ot 
Catholieii^Ti  *•  VVe  Catholics  have 
learned  the  I'v.^^u^ice  of  frifcdoni,  we 
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'the  power  of  tree  s|jCL'ck  Next 
iIjc  liberty  of  8(»cceli,  it  is  their 
irblicity  tlmt  giv«'9  n  cliarai  to  lliese 
coiiventloiii}.  Whoever  arLircg^ei! 
lbe*c  a^^emhlic^  speuks*  bi^fore  the 
wlioJc  Churt'h,  and  hh  word^  ai*e  ix»* 
crltn'j'i  in  everr  couutry  ThtTe  the 
prini^f  find  tho  meL'ha:iic%  tUt*  mxster 
ttiid  the  joumevmaiu  the  rt  lined  gen- 
tleman niul  the  L'liild  of  tiuture,  all 
aKke  liav*:  the  rl^'ht  lo  oxi*roj*s  their 
iiiKfjloiii**  Tiri-'v  utibrd  a  j^'eii!*m!  iti- 
^^g-lit  iiiLoltie  siiritil  tiTifl  ri'li;i:ioii>  co:i' 
ditioci  of  oar  titnert,  disclosing  at  onf/c 
their  dPtVcls  and  tlicir  fair  side.  IIoiv 
,  Jtfia|iirli)^  if  \A  to  see  men,  thorough 
wiih  aonnd  praici[)k%  full  of 
•^ital  energy,  and  o\'  exper >enee  ac- 
qalrc'l  in  public  lifi^  men  of  intcllect- 
pal  Yig«r  and  menial  n^finement  1 
Hcnec  ar'.sf  great  and  tnanlfoUl  ai*- 
di'Ity,  tiniJ_v  ot  sentiment,  an  J  zi*al  for 
Ibf;  wruJ  of  all,  in  short,  feelings  of  true 
iilifHy  love.  Great  event!*  arouse 
'•p  fi^clin;^^,  and  the  glory  of  nnc 
eistd  iH  nidianee  ov^r  many*  Tliere 
_m  *0-Ttetliing  beautUui  and  grand  in 
Ctt'hoUc  r^'unionj?.  They  tend 
iiraken  soL'iely  to  a  cousL^lousne^s 
nobler  feelings  and  lo  sptvad 
ilic  iileus  ;  they  g*ve  atreufrLh  and 
unity  Ui  the  exertions  of  nil  whu  en- 
\xiw  errlo'Jiily  lo  promote  the  inter- 
of  Cadiorieily;  they  aixs  as  it 
a  m*rror  that  ret1ec:s  an  exact 
itn&g-*  of  tlie  life  of  the  Cluireh.  IJi?- 
forf  the'r  inflaeni?o  tmrrow-minded- 
uesa  vvIiherA ;  we  take  an  interest  in 
ih  '    Ii^ngs  fha:  had  never  before 

«<  u  U»e  geopc  of  our  mental 

vU.u;i,  and  on  otir  return  fmnx  the 
eoiigrei*^  to  the  ordinary  pur?*uhs  of 
life,  we  forget  fossil  no! ions  ari<l  take 
up  new  ideas*  As  we  feel  the  liDat  af 
the  §inn  after  it  lia^  set,  so  h»ng  after 
\Mr  a<IJ«mrnmf*nt  of  eaeh  eonvention  do 
«e  fetd  itfe  inHuence.  The  ehxpinnt 
wordn  of  the  champion  of  their  faitli 
kindle  in  the  hearL^  of  Catholic  youth 
a  glowing  anlor  which  promises  a  bright 


and  glorious*  fnture,  AH  are  impressed 
with  thi:-  convietion  that  il  is  oidy  by  un 
fliuehing  bravery  tlmt  victories  are' won 
*^\s  in  nature,"  f^ays  Her;ienrother, 
**  individuals  are  suboixlinare  to  sper je?!, 
spec^ic^s  to  .srenem,  and  tlie^c  agalr»  to  a 
general  unity  of  design,  tbui^  in  thu 
Calhidie  C'lmreh  all  submit  freelv  to 
rhetrifile  nuiry  of  faith,  of  the  «^aem- 
menl^s,  and  of  governmeuL  Whether 
they  com*  from  the  north  or  th* 
sou:h,  fro-ii  tM.mind  t!ie  (*hannel  or 
fi-tni  the  banks*  of  the  Rhine,  from  I  he* 
S/heldt  or  th.'  Danube,  fmm  tfje 
IVIareh  or  ibe  Leidia,  all  Catholics  ol 
Qx^vy  country  and  every  clime  art* 
brcthrcn,  members  ofthesainL*  family, 
all  speak  but  one  language,  the  lips  ol 
all  piYinounee  the  same  Catholic  pray- 
er, and  all  olTer  to  their  llejv»mly  Fa* 
ther  the  same  an^ust  sacrifice.  E^x- 
f^ry  C'ath!>lie  eon ven lion  ia  a  symbol 
of  thw  great,  this  univ**rsal  eo.'Iefy 
And  as  in  nature  vv*:^  admire  tbt»  most 
astonishing  variety »  and  the  wonilerfal 
dis[)]tiy  ofib  >usand9  of  hues  and  tints 
so  in  tlie  Cbnreb  we  bid i old  a  gathering 
of  countings  trib;\s  and  nations,  diUer- 
ing  in  tlicjr  in^iilutions,  iliL-ir  customs 
and  in  ibeir  appliejitlon  of  the  arU  txni 
a  el  e  aces,'* 

Some  of  ray  readej*s»  perhaps,  are 
impatient  of  the  pnuse  hr-re  lavished 
oa  contemporaries.  FaniM,  it  is  true* 
has  ever  dazzled  mortal  eyes»  Imt  I 
am  not  now  dealing  with  tlie  misera- 
ble eb^raeters  wlio  consider  tame  a^ 
mprehandise  that  can  be  bought  autl 
sold,  who  are  always  panting  for  hon- 
ied words,  ,and  whri  never  lose  sight  of 
themselves.  No;  I  am  in  the  (UXisence 
of  Catholic  men,  puritii:d  by  Catholic 
doHrlne  anddiseipUne,  who  hold  fam:s 
to  be  vain  trumpery.  Claiming  to  be 
no  infallllde  judg  *  of  m 'U,  my  aim  has 
been  to  n  ile  d  jwn  what  1  have  soen 
and  lieard,  for  I  have  bi^im  at  no  fi|^- 
cial  pains  to  study  the  characters  of 
those  here  mentioned. 
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NAPOLEON'S  MARRIAGE  WITH  IMARIE-LOUISE. 


There  on?  matty  cjrcum'j^tanees 
where  even  an  excess  of  caul  ion  inuiy 
not  be  injudicious,  aiul  lew  llilngs  cun 
be  mure  impoilunt  tlian  to  nseertam 
the  veracity  of  historical  \\i\^{B',  There- 
furo  we  would  fain  pretuee  ihis  second 
episode  drawn  from  tlie  niomoirs  of 
Cuniinul  Coui^alv^by  pointin*;  mn  tlic 
grounds  on  which  ihdr  authentieity 
I'eal!*.  We  paiss  over  tlia  editor  hiia- 
self.  Monsieur  Ci*eSineau-4oly»  to  nr- 
rive  at  the  aeeounl  lie  gW*es  of  the 
manner  in  whicli  these  pa|>;:'rs  fell  into 
hit*  posjiession.  WrlUrn  for  the  most 
part  by  the  cardinal  during  his  ex- 
ile at  Rlieinis,  they  were  hastily 
peniied»  and  eaivfn!ly  concealed  from 
tliG  Fr'-^nch  olBciab  (hat  snrroundfd 
him.  When  dying,  Cardinal  Consulvi 
intj*uslcd  tlieee  injpurlant  documents 
to  friends  ou  whom  he  could  Jidy, 
They  have  since  been  transmitted  a^ 
a  gaercd  t3e|)osit  fixjni  one  fiduciary 
executor  lo  unolher.  The  last  claui^e 
of  bis  will  relate:*  U^  this  matter,  and 
runs  thus: 

**  jMy  fidueuiry  belr  (ami  those  who 
^Iiall  ftnccce<!  him  in  ihe  adminisit ra- 
tion of  my  property)  will  take  parti- 
cular caiv  of  my  writings :  on  the  e^in- 
cLlve  behl  at  Veiu'ce  in  1799  and  1800; 
on  the  con  CO  in  la  t  of  1801  ;  ou  ihn 
marriag;*  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
with  the  Archducbe^<*  Marie-LouLse  of 
Aubtrlai  ou  the  diHerent  epochs  of 
my  life  a!j<l  ministry.  These  five  pa- 
pers (of  which  some  are  far  advanced, 
And  1  ^hall  set  abokJl  the  others  J  are 
not  to  be  [lubli^rihed  till  atlertbe  death 
of  the  prlneijial  per^^onages  named 
theret[|«  Aa  the  memoirs  upon  the 
Cfinclave,  the  conconlat,  the  marriage, 
and  my  nmu^^tvy  relate  more  ei^pe- 
cially  to  the  Holy  See  and  the  pontili- 
cal  jy:overnment,  my  tiduelary  heir  will 
be  solid lou^i  to  present  them  to  the 
reigning  pjnUS*;  and  he  will  beg  the 


Holy  Fa  lier  to  have  these  wrltinj 
carefully  [trcserved  in  the  archives 
the  Vatu*an.  They  may  serve 
Holy  See  moi-e  than  onee  ;  eytpeela 
if  the  history  of  events  therein  rcluK 
comes  lo  be  written,  or  if  there  we 
some  false  account  to  refute.  A& 
the  memoini  eoneeniing  the  diflfer 
epoi'hs  of  my  life,  the  extincllou 
my  lamlly  leaving  no  one  whom  thi 
may  interest,  these  wrJtin^^gi  can  rema 
in  the  hands  of  my  lidueiary  heir  aad 
his  succe^tior-4  in  ihe  adniinlstmtion  of 
my  pro[;erty  (or  they  might  go  wiu 
the  otliers  to  the  archives  of  the  Va 
lean  if  they  ar^  thought  worth  pr 
serving).  My  oaly  desire  is*  tliat 
herejifter,  a^  will  prubably  be  the  ca 
the  lives  of  the  cardinuli*  are  ca 
tinned,  these  pagers  wrliien  by  me  ma 
(hen  be  made  known.  For  1  wij 
that  nothing  contrary  to  tmth  shoul^ 
be  publlsihed  concerning  me ;  being 
desirous  to  (»rei*erve  a  good  repululion, 
ai^  is  recommended  by  holy  S.^riptur 
AVith  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  fa 
contained  in  my  writings,  it  sufBo 
me  to  say :  *  Dcas  scit  quia  non  nu 
Hot* 

'^  (Signed)  E,  Cahd.  Consalvi 
"  Hamo,  Ut  Auf/nst,  1822/* 

In  1858  it  uasi  deemed  that  the 
limi*  for  publication  had  come,  Mon-_ 
sicur  Creinieau-Joly  was  then  Rtayii] 
at  Rome  ;  a^id  the  papers  wa're  cob 
tided  to  him  for  that  purpose 
"  those  eminent  personages  wh^ 
Ihrotigli  gratitude  or  rejsjject,  Imd  i 
ccpled  the  deposit  oi'  Consalvi's  niaiY- 
usLTipts,"  Aeeordingl},  a  part  did 
eomo  out  lie.'  lollowing  year,  and  thCLI 
retnainder  is  now'  betorc  the  fmbliofl 
The  part  which  appeared  lirst,  embod- 
ied in  "'IJEfjlue  Romntne  en  ftcif  dela 
Rh'ohition,^'  vvonftn^M,  Cretlneau-.Joly 
in  18GI  a  flattexiiig  brief  from  Pope 
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FliL*IX*,  which  \i2sAa  the  ihird  edition 
•if  ih^  work. 

Stm  years  had  rolled  on  since  the 
ooocopdaU      Ten    months    aftor    th€ 
Poprr'g  presence  ha*.!  pjiven  solemnity 
1}  hi«  coiT»iiation,    NapoJeon  caused 
ti».^  French  troops  to  occupy  Ancoim ; 
?m  VII.^  having  refiiserl  to  become 
rlrlMally  a  French  preffct^  was  rle- 
privfjdofhis  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
tbn  at  la^t  dmgj^ed  from  Uis  capital  Uy 
be  transferred  a  prisoner  to  Florence, 
Grsoob!e.  and  ftnally  Savona.      Ex- 
(^mmiieution  had  bet^n  pronounced 
9!4t  those  who    perpctnxted  tUese 
\  of  violence.     Meanwhile^  Napo- 
(f?iio,  at  the  summit  of  earthly  grand- 
eur, longed   for  an  h^^ir  to  whom  he 
might    tiTinsmit    hia  vast    dominions. 
The  repiidiation  of  Josephine  offered 
^KMne  d'tficulty  to  his  heart,  we  believe; 
but  hi>*    strong  will   goon   triumphed 
over  t^at    ani  every  other  obstach\ 
Proud  Austria    stooj^ed  to  court  his 
IfTsfercnce.       Napok>on,   disa[)pointed 
ja  h'A  v»  ish  for  a  Uussian  alliance,  hut 
iatm>  mnHi  hast?  to  wait  ne;ioljations, 
l«  '  fall  with  equjil  pleasure 
w          J         r  of  the   liouar  of  Haps- 
niTg;  Marie- Ljuiiie,  just  tbcn  eight- 
tm^  catne  a  willing  bride  to  share  tk$ 
«|»ltindcirs  of  the  huperial  throne.     To 
|)i^par^     fnr    her    rece(Hion,   a  slate 
ijtniifxly  bail  been  enacted  at  thcTuile- 
rif«,  when  Napoleon,  holding  bis  good 
ind   well-bcbved    Josephine    by   the 
kud,  read  from  a  written  papar  hia 
heroic  (Ictt'rraination  to  x-cnounce  her 
hr  the  public  weaL     Poor  JostepViino 
mx\A  not  get  on  so  well ;  s^ihs  choked 
utterance  when   j^hc  ej^sayed    to 
her  papn*  in   Inni,     Couvnbive 
ting-fits  bad  follow<?d  when   Napo- 
tir^t  bmafhcd  in  private  the  re- 
solve be  had  taken,  and  calle  1  upon 
Urr  tf»  aid  it  by  couj^enting  to  bcronu% 
tUAlCiid  of  his  wife.  Ids  biNt  and  dear- 
cH  fricatl*     But   all    that  was    over 
uair. 

0.*c  mdy  diifiiiuky  had  arisen,  which 
tren  ihi^  imperious  will  of  Napoleon 
£iUed  whally  to  break*  It  was  tJie 
&im«!  thai  bad  ever  thvvartcl  bini.  He 
roukl    destroy  all  ti?aiporal    barriers 


to  his  ambition ;  but  the  epiritual  ele- 
ment would  rise  up  and  protest.  How 
cut  asunder  the  religious  tie  that  linked 
him  to  Josephine  ?  For  the  Church** 
blessing  had  been  given  to  their  union 
ere  the  Pojte  would  consent  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation.  Full 
well  Najioleon  knew  timt  he  could 
with  an  iiMii  hand  put  d*nvn  chimorfor 
the  i>re»enl ;  bat  wruild  that  dispel  the 
feeling  in  men*s  eonselences  ?  would 
that  sutlice  to  establish  tlitj  legUimacv 
of  a  future  heir  to  the  throne  '} 

M.  Thiers  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  whole   transaction*       Cardinttl 
Fe.^<di,   usually  so   pUant  to   all    his 
nejihew's  wishes,  apficars  to  have  been 
the  fb^t  to  start  the  dItfietUty ;  JM.  Cam*  , 
baceres,  tlic  chancellor,  transniiUed  hia 
observations  to  Napoleon*     The  latter 
was  highly  indignant,  declaring  that 
a  ceremony  which    had   taken    place 
privately,  m  the  chapel  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  without  any  witnesses,  and  with, 
the  sole  view  of  quieting  Josephine's 
scruiiles  and  those  of  the  Pope,  couldnotl 
be  bintllng.     Finally,  however,  it  wa«| 
agreed  to  look  at  the   marrlag;^  rellg-i 
iously  as  well  as  civilly,  and  to  dissolve 
botli  ties.     For  bjth,  annulment  w£ 
prefeiTcd  to  the  ordinary  fonn  of  dn 
vorce,    as  more    honorable    for  Jose 
phine ;  and  a  defect  in  procedure  or  fi^ 
great  state  reason  were  to  constitnle 
the  grounds  of  dissoluliou.     It  was  re* 
solved  that  no    reference    should  bti 
made  to  the  Pojie  in  any  way,  as  hi^ 
feelings  to-vard  Napoleon  undi^r  prea 
ent  circumstancei^i  conld  not  be  friendly. 
The  civil    marriage    had  been  easily 
ilissolved   by  mutual    consent  of  the 
parties  and  for  public  rf^asous,  as  seen 
above,  when  Napoleon  ami  Josephine 
read  their  res[>eetive  pat>ers  before  the 
assembled  couniil*      Wilh  the   views 
just  stat<*d,  u  committee  of  seven  bish- 
ops was   formed  to  pronoimce   on  the 
religious  tie.     They  dtxdared  the  ni*ir- 
rlage  irregular ;  as  having  taken  placj 
without  witnesses,  and  without   sutH- 
eient  eonsenl  of  the  parties  concerned* 
With  regard  to  the  absence?  of  wit- 
nesses, M.  Thiers  puts  in  a  note:  **  It 
Wivs  through  a  false  indication  given 
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l»y  H  ront<'ni|)orar\'  nitinuscript  tlu&t  I 
lil'ton*  incnlioneil  NiM.  de  Tiilloyrand 
;iiid  Her:h'cT  as  havin^r  Ik'cii  present 
at  the  rrli^rion?*  luarria^e  privately 
<el<l>:a:iMl  at  tlic  Tuileries  on  the  eve 
of  Napoleon's  (MH-onalion.  The  au- 
Ihnr  of  this  niariuscrii.t  held  the  facts 
fnnn  the  li|)s  of  \\\o.  Knipri'ss  Jose- 
phine, and  had  bei'ii  led  into  error. 
Ollieial  doeiinn  nts  whieh  1  have  slnec 
proenred  enahle  nu*  to  reelily  this  as- 
sertion." 

What  more  likely  than  that  Jose- 
phine told  the  simple  trntli,  and  that 
ollieial  paj>ers  were  made  to  movl  i':i- 
tnre  eontinjroneies?  If  it  had  not 
heen  intended  to  annnl  the  marriajre 
hy  an//  means,  why  was  th<»  eerlifica^e 
ol*  it  wr«'sl<'d  from  Josephine  ? 

A^rreeahly  to  the  decision  of  the 
hishops,  it  was  resolved  to  |inrsne  the 
annnlment  of  the  marriaire  as  defec- 
tive in  form  hefore  the  dioi'csan  ofli- 
<'ialfy  in  the  lir>t  instan<M\  ami  atlter- 
wanl  before  the  me!roj)olitan  anthor- 
ity.  Canonical  proceedin<rs  were  <iui- 
etly  institnled,  and  witne>si'S  snm- 
inone<|.  These  witness<'S  were  Car- 
dinal Fi'sc1i.:MM.  d«'  TaUeyrand,  Her- 
thier,  and  Dnroc.  The  first  was  to 
testify  as  to  the  forms  observed;  and 
the  three  others  as  to  the  nature  of 
th(^  cons<'nt  jriven  by  both  jmrties  eon- 
eenied.  Cardiniil  Kesch  declared  he 
had  reeeived  dispensations  from  the 
l*ope  atithori/'.n;r  the  omis-^ion  of  cer- 
tain fonns,  and  tlms  jnstilied  the  ab- 
<enc(?  of  witnesses  and  of  the  parish 
cnre.  ^L^^.  <le  Talleyrand,  I^-rthier, 
and  Dnroeatfirmed  having  heard  from 
Napoleon  several  times  tiiat  he  only 
intenth'd  to  ahow  a  men*  ceremony 
for  the  piir{K)se  of  reassnrin;:  the 
Po|)e'8  eonncienee  and  that  of  Jose- 
phine; bnt  that  his  formal  detemii- 
naticm  had  ever  l»eeii  not  to  complete 
his  nnion  with  the  empress,  bein;^  un- 
happily convinced  that  he  mnst  one 
day  renounce  her  for  the  pfood  of  his 
empire. 

A  stranfte  conscience  is  here  man- 
ifested by  NajM)leon.  Josephine  docs 
not  appear  to  have  b4*en  suininoncd  to 
lull  her  tale. 


After  this  inqairy,  the  ecck»aiU 
authoritj  ivcognized   that  there  M 
not  been  sufficient  consent;  hal  oitflf 
resi)cct  to  the  parties  this  graaaid 
nullity  was  not  specially  intti^telai 
The  causes  assigned  fordiS8olTlB«ik 
marriage  rested  on  the  abscncf  of  al 
witnesses,  and  of  the  parish  cui&  He 
general  dispensations  granted  to  Cb^ 
dlnal  Fcsch  were  not    considered  to 
have  superseded  these  necessities.  IL 
Thiers  says  on  this  point,  ^En  ooaA- 
quence,  le  manage    fnt  cass^  denil 
les   deux  jurisdictions    diocesaine  ct 
metrciiolltaine,  c'cst  h   dire,  en  pR- 
miere  et  en  scconde    instances,  ane 
le  deccncc  convenable,  et  la  pieimt  «^ 
srrvanre  du  droit  amonique  I     Xapt- 
leon  etait  done  libre." 

M.  Thiers  makes  no  reference  toAl 
Pope,  who  surely  must  be  supposed  to 
have  known  whether  the  ceremoiy 
])erfbmied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a^ 
laying  hif^  and  Josephine's  scnipfeB 
wert»  jHMfectly  valid  hy  canon  bw. 
It  is  not  possible  to  admit  that  hecoaU 
have  insisted  on  the  same,  and  bcin^ 
prc>s(Mit  on  the  spot  could  yet  ban 
fail(Ml  to  ascertain  l)cyond  doubt  ik 
relijr'.oufl  legality  of  the  marrdige; 
more  especially  as  he  could  have  it 
on<*e<  removed  the  obstacle  by  a  dis- 
pensation. 

This   topic  must  have    been  men- 
tioned between  the  Pope  and  Cardinil 
(onsalvi;  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
dnet  of  the  latter  that  he  and  many 
other  caniinals  considered   the  mar- 
riage with  Josephine  as  binding  in  a 
religious  jH>int  of  vi<?w.     The?  diarae- 
ter  of  Consalvi   pn^ehides  the  possi- 
bility of  Kupjwsing  any  petty  motives 
for  his  op[K)sition ;  conscience   akme 
could  have  dictated  it.     Evidently  he 
yielded  as  far  as  he  could ;  and  what 
he  withheld  fi-om  duty  was  with  man- 
ifest [leril  to   himself,  and,   humanly 
speaking,  even  to  the  Church,  whose 
inten^sts  were  so  dear  to  him.  As  to  the 
nnmlKT  of  cardinals  holding  opposite 
views,  or  at  least  acting  as  if  they  did, 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  alas, 
and   the  selfishness  of  human  inter- 
ests, too  well   explain   that    circum- 
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►  Grave  lilstorians  and  writers 
I  do  not  always  take  sufficient 
ftf  contcifuce  in  their  estimate 
[find  things,  and  Iheuce  flow 
[>f¥i.  Thoiie  who  arc  politi- 
tilso,  fmni  their  wide  knowledge 
nan  vioes,  foU  still  more  readily 
tils  mistake.  Thus  Napoleoa 
»lr  nf'ver  In  llevetl  flic  Pope  to 
e;*nie?t,  or  at  least  his  mind 
not  h«>!d  .such  an  idea  long  to- 
»  To  himself  J4faie  pohcy  wa-^ 
earJy  all.  Ilia  negotialiotis 
l^\y  8.e,  his  apprt^cintkms  of 
nil  lienr  the  stamp  oJ'  that 
ainii  lu  him  it  wa^*  it  trial  of 
\m  will,  or  of  skill  in  diplo 
ignored  eonscienee.  In 
I  way,  a  mind  eminently  laeid 
M.  Tluer^  judges  iacts  in  u 
[ff<;rciil  manner  than  he  would 
ic  could  si:»e  that  with  somif 
coiificlence  is  the  sprln.^  of  ae- 
If  lh*«  were  not  the  ease,  lie 
lot,  whik^  speaking  of  the  Pope 
le  respect,  pa^is  over  his  motives 
lldy;  uor  would  he  eonstnic  w^ 
M  Consalvi's  ectnduct  with  re- 
|Die  marrlajre  and  thai  of  the 
\i(ifk  varflinnls.  T\v'  o\)mion:^ 
ii  men  deserved  to  raise  a  douht 
mind  of  the  historian,  and  to 
^investigulion  that  mi^ht  have 
■^  re-'^alt?.  We  purposely  lay 
Bl  thi»  matter  heeanse  M. 
Hpapuhir  with  a  large  class  n( 
Pirho  justly  admire  his  taknit, 
bo  erroneously  consider  him  a 

EiCDt  Oil  ceclesiastieal  uRairJ^, 
respeet  religion ;  but  evi- 
ls to  apprehend  the  id  'a  of 
tantly  swayed  l>y  duty  and 
Bnot^ ;  whose  juflj^miiits  may 
rail  things  human  do,  Init  whot^e 
prlDciple  of  action  cvrr 

the  close  of  J;muary»  1810, 

iision  of  a  uiatrimonia!  aili' 

ke  place  between  Napoletin 

Archiluehestj    ^larii'- Louise 

puhtte  in  Paris,     Th**  cere- 

to  be  perform e<l  by  proxy 

hi  the  early  part  of  Miin-h: 

duke  Charles  beiuiX  eho?!cu  to 


represent  Napoleon  on  this  occasion, 
and  Bfjnhier  was  the  ambassador  ex- 
fraordlnary  nam?*d  to  ask  formally  the 
hand   of    the   prnicess.     Tiie    subse- 
quent iele-i   at    Paris  were  to  vie  in 
splendor  with  thr>se  gtVL*n  at  Vienna, 
Napoleon  wlslied  to  surround  himsidf 
with^all  the    members  of  tlie  Sicred 
C^ll*-gc;  a  large  numbiT  had  alrenrly 
been    summoned  to  Paris   soon    afteV 
the  PopL''s  captivity;  they  Imd  been 
oitlen-d  to  partake  in  the  festivities  of 
tlie  capital,  and  we  n*grel  to  say  that 
they  coaiplii'd.     Rome»  it  must  not  be 
forgorten,    wa.i  now  called  a  Fr;mch.^ 
provincial  town ;   Napolcfm  was  pro<3 
gre^sin^  on  to  beeomr*  the  emperor  of 
the  West,  with  the  Pope,  the  spirit uaL 
father  of  Chrlstendnm.  iis  his  satellite*! 
The    oth*^r   cai-diuals   in    Rome  wcr 
callerl  to  Paris.     Some  found  [»rct<*xta| 
for    dehiying     obedience;     Cardinals'i 
Contsalvi    and   di    Piciro  replied  that 
they  coidd  not  think  of  leaving  with- 
out tliL'  PofjeV  permission,  but  would 
immediarely  i-efer  to  him,  at  the  samu 
time  declining;  the  pension  oil  ere  1  ill" 
Paris.     After  the  lapse  of  .a  ftnv  days 
an   express    order   enjoined    them    to 
quit   RojUL'   within  twenty-four  Imur*. 
They  alleged  that  no  answer  had  yet 
arrived  from  the  Pope.     But  at  timi 
ex)  unit  ion  of  the  period  fixed,  FrenchA 
soldiers  vlsiteil  their  houses  to  carry] 
them  otF  by  foiTe*     Yielding  to  vio 
lenee    they    departed,    and     i\^acheii| 
Paris  togfther  on   the  2Chh  Januarv, 
1810. 

Twenty*  nine  cardinals,  including  j 
Ft'seh,  were  then  assemhlrd  in  tho4 
French  rapit4il.  How  lliey  should  aL't 
with  regard  to  the  new  marriagi:  be- 
came iitKm  a  subjret  of  gnive  coasuha- 
tion  for  them.  Consalvi  and  di  Pi- 
ch'o  hnd  not  long  arrived  when  it  was 
piiblicly announced.  Napoleon si-em^l 
disposed  to  treat  them  with  courtesy, 
Consalvi  hnd  hii?  audience  six  days  af- 
ter hi**  arrlvah  Five  other  cardinak, 
new  eomei-s  also,  were  presented  at 
the  satne  time.  They  were  longed 
togetht^r  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
cardinals  ri'inained  op|M>sile.  Further 
ua  Wi  r:  the  nobles,  ministers,  kings, 


Aj.i.n      ("(m.-alvi      ii'|»1!im|, 

•m;  -:y    ni:iy   Ik  li-vf    sli.-it   i 

\i\'    (l«»;R'  iny  *l>i!y."      N.-ipo- 

^■i\  ■  tin*  r;ir«liii:il  nrjolifi"  li\»il 

.    .  .n«.I  ili«'n  \v!!li  iiil  r<'|>Iy  n--u:i- 

■ 'i  l.i-i   v.jilUr,  coniini'.'iii   h'>  tiir- 

■    .l'.-i"o:ii'si*.      Ai    l:i-l    li:-    -jiipiM-  I 

.    .  •  i  ir.iiiial  ili  i*::lni,  .-iii'l  sad   l-i;- 

».    :!i":il  liiin',  "  II'  Caririi.il  (\>-i-a!,i 

::  :  !riii;i!iKMl  «-r:'i"i:iry  <il\-talr,  ih':!',*"- 

\.  «  iM  iinl   Ir.ivr   \sitih'  sn   t:ir/'      (lUi- 

-.;'.  i  \v:h  i\[  ill"  (h\ivv  i 'S<I  of  ili-;  li::!- 

^:\':il>  *»r  Ihc.  :ni:l  nc  •*{  ii'»t   li.v*-  an- 

^>\.-r.-I:  l»ul  <':irii?>i  to  cx.iin'i-alt*  lii:ii- 

^i  It"  from  all  mi-i>1'*'.«hi,    hr  a'lvaiM'<.':l 

\  .      iijwar.l     Naji'jl'.'iMi.    ami     >"i/.!iiir     Jr^ 

.  i     ai'iu.  rxclainnMl,  ••  Sin*.  I  \lli^^'  alr.-aclv 

V*     as-^un-il  your  in  (]•'<}    iisa'    I;al   1   n-- 

■  •.     inaiiM'd  in  tlial  |Mrt.  I  r  Imn!!  rtrrt:i!nly 

.-.l     have*  (lonp  my  <l!i;\."'     'i'li**  taiiHTor  no 

V   ^'1-     liMipT    containinir    lj*in-;"Ii'.    av..l    wiih 

..    .  1     ry»'s  .<lra«lily  lif-nt  on   ('«»n-al\i.  Inir.-I 

X  . '."     forth  inlo  tlii's*  ^Yo|■^l>.  -Oli  !    I  npcat 

,   ,u''     it,  your  duty  w«)n!«l   nm   hnvr  allowi-l 

.     .    .  V-    I      Nou   to  sacrifior  >ii!r!;iial   !«»  ti-m|n)ral 

nia-     tiiin.u-."     Afii-r    tlii>;     he     funi.'-d     his 

•    '.  Na-     ha«-k  on   ConsalNi,  aiul  \:v'-\i'i  (»\(r  to 

■    M-ars     th-*  rarilinaN  o|n»()-ii»-.  a>kr'l   il'  tln'v 

,-\-.»iilat.     had  h.':Tr«l  his  wn.d-.      Tiji-n  n'Mirnuiir 

^    \i'ry      to  tin- live,  in*  nl-MMVid   ih-il    tin'Col- 

•!Vim1  ?      l."i'.'of  CarilinaN  v. a-  ia»\v  n.-arlv  roai- 

,         UoriH'     }ii-.-t('    in    Pari-,  a'ld    ihai    i!n'y  wnu!  1 

.*\n«'d,   1     do   ^\^^l    to   >••■    aMMULT   th  •la-clvi--    i! 

■  ,»in   ihr     tl"'rf'  \va>  anNiliinu  i!»  jJi'MriM-  or  ri^- 

d  ill  that     iHati' conrcrninLT  (  hiirrh  a1l"a!r-.    ••  Li-r 

'•v.ncar-     ('ar-d!nal    ('on-a!\i   }■  •  (»!'  ih-  (•.■innn!i- 

t:;-.*'  ad'h'd    Na;»iil.-.iii:    "lor  if,  a-    I 

.•f  havinii     mij»]m».-<',  h"  i>  I^i^'rai'!  »'t"  ihroinirv,  he 

't  ■  j»nh!":«'.     liuou^  w.'li  lIi!-  .-i-inn  r  o'  j.'.»I'i."«  ^." 

'•  .MH'riry,  A'    a    •  ■  •  »n  1    aid    t'iil    a'ali'-nrc, 

'.ai    p:*--!,      Xap'ilron  ^ho•.\^l|  ~>-:!i:r   kaithli-.-S    lo 

\ ."      Na-     (■'•n-alvi.     alw-jv  •     a-kiii'i     a*;'r     hi-i 

.    -M.id     iii»     li!-a!:!i,    r.jul    r 'Mi-iInU:;!    ih"'.!    h;'    was 

.\»u\\ard     u'-.tiisL^     fall-r     ii  >\v.      Tin-    rar.llnal 

■   .'r«-:r«'I«*     o::l\   a:i-\\«r.'.l  h*   <!■■,».  j'.:r.;ri»a>. 

■  I  a  l'»r!'.:  I*r'.n«-!|'a!'y    iItm   *_h    ('.-alvi's   in- 

iii'aih'!'     tin  n  ■:•,  il;.*   raidii!  i  -.  in    a   rnHi-ciiN  i« 

y  .',  ,'   anil     lf:*.''r   ad'l:«"--.d    In   lii-   <  t,i|r  ro:.  ds*- 

.    M'l.  n-.l     i'lii:«'i   u  t'a;.''  '.w  a:.y  w.-.y  w;.  !<■  ^ -jia- 

.  '...Ill    .Ih'     i-at!  d  iVoMt    l-i-'r  li   al.  ill.'  i*.!;M'.      Na- 

»,     ...  n  ar     pi»l  •  »'.i  ha.l  aiii:ril_\   !'».'ii  \\:i-'.i-  I.-a-r  to 

:  »  Mi'o'id     pim-*:  hut  i\«'n  ihi- «.pp(i-i'lnn  to  ii'^ 

•  laud  :it     ^vill   had   not  chmp^i'd  li:.--.  «.'ourtosy  to- 
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ward  Consalvl,  a**  »v*m  above,  JIc* 
WW  bent  on  cn^ating  a  iiciiiftm  be- 
tween th<?m  and  ttie  Po|>e.  Fesch, 
\kU  rejifly  iiistriiriienL  pro;iosed  eev- 
rnil  sti-'ps  a5  lit*nefioIul  fo  religion* 
t)at  th',;  innjorlty  of  cardinali*  refiiai'd  to 
iki  ttnyilihijiz.  Unlike  many  ol'  Ims  t-ol- 
I'ag;ii*s,  Consul vi  held  a!»>ot"  fmm  ail 
;ificic;y.  B(*s:dc.  the  prohibition  of  the 
PojK%  who  at  Rome  Ita  1  forbidden  tlie 
nieiiiberi*  of  the  Sacred  College  to  as- 
-ibl  at  fesljvil;e-s  while  the  Church 
^ma  in  moumini.f,  he  eousldered  it  un- 
M'Ofthy  eondiic:  for  tliem  to  tjike  part 
rti  amu.^eincnls  while  their  heiul  re- 
ma  tnod  in  ca;»tivity»  or  to  i?eem  to 
eanri  one  who  had  brought  each  ea- 
(amitlf^s*  on  the  Holy  See, 

While  invited  to  discusB  ecclesiasti- 
eal  matters  in  committee  for  presenta- 
tion to  tlie  emperor,  the  cardinals 
were  iiot  by  any  meana  ^nqu«.^sted  to 
^ive  ail  opinion  on  IJie  new  marriage, 
Jiut  n  became  xt*ry  ncee^^sary  that 
they  should  luiTe  one  iis  the  time  ap- 
proached fur  tlie  arrival  of  Marie- 
Louise,  and  ft»r  the  ctdehration  of  the 
luirrlage  ceremonies  in  Paris, 

ShtJ  readied  Coinplegne  on  the 
:f7th  of  Kan!h.  Napoleon,  to  f^juare 
her  th<*  enibarra!<ftm(-Mit  of  a  public 
m?e!iiig,  had  tturprldcd  her  on  the 
raad,  and  ihoy  enlered  the  liule  town 
together,  A  few  day^^  after  tliey  pro- 
ei*e<led  to  St.  Cloud.  Four  eereujo- 
nleji  were  to  take  place.  First  thi-re 
wa^  to  be  a  irrand  presentation  on  the 
Jl»i  of  Mjm'h,  at  St  Cloud,  of  all  the 
boiies  in  the  state,  the  nnblea  and 
other  digTiitarle.'S,  TfiM  next  morning 
ihs  civil  marriage  was  to  be  cele- 
brated al*ci  at  S^  Cloud.  The  2d  of 
April  Wiu?  tix  'd  for  the  grand  en  I  ranee 
of  the  ^ovr reigns  iu^o  Parl*^,  and  for 
the  ^oleamiiy  of  tlie  religious  niar- 
rtiige  tn  the  chapel  of  the  TuTlerlei? : 
tUe  fnllowing  morning  another  pi*e- 
j^entation  of  the.  state  bodies  and  the 
court  wa>t  to  take  place  before  the  eni- 
|n?ror  and  th^  new  empress  i?eale  1  on 
their  throne*, 

Twonty-*oven  cardinal:^  liad  taken 
cOQA^el  together ;  fnr  Feacli,  as  granfl- 
ahnoQcr  to  the  emperor^  vrm  out  of 
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the  question,  and  Capi*nm  was  dying. 
TJiey  had  deeided,  af^er  delibi^rat'e  rf- 
seareb,  that  matrimonial  ense.^  between 
aovereigns  b«doiig  exehiBively  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  Holy  See,  which 
eitber  itself  pronounces  sentence  at 
Uoiue,  or  else  though  the  mrdlum  of 
tlie  b'gater*  namf^s  hiiNil  judges  for  in- 
slit  uiifig  the  affair. 

Accord  I  ng  to  Consalvi's  account, 
thf^  dloi-e^an  otBelalty  of  Paris  on  this 
oeeaj^Ion  refui^ed  at  firnt  to  interveui*, 
on  the  ground  of  incompetency ;  but 
the  empiTor  eauac<I  competency  to  be 
declared  by  a  commltt<*c  of  bI:3liopr5 
assembI*Hl  at  Paris,  and  pr<*«ided  over 
by  Cardinal  Fe5ch.  ThL»  words,  how- 
ever, **  declared  vompettn**''  were  not 
cventtmljy  inserted  in  the  doenmenf&i 
drawn  up  of  the  mi^eting;  it  was  iu*e- 
tend'd  instead  that  aeeui*^  could  noi 
be  had  to  the  Po[>e.  But  th'- 
pretended  impossibility  could  of 
course  arise  only  fi*oiii  the  will  of 
Napoleon. 

Consalvi  assures  us  that  the  pre- 
amble used  by  the  committee  in  the 
tir^t  insitance  ran  thus  : 

"The  ofBe'.alty,  being  declared  coni-*j 
petent,.and  without  derogating  from  lh« 
right  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  to  wlmrn 
acces»  is  for  the  mom^Mit  forbidden,^ 
proclaims  null  an<l  void  th<*  marring 
eontraeted    with    th?    Empress   Jo^rj^ 
pblne,  the  reasons  for  such  deci-^Ion 
being  i*ta1ed  in   tb-'   sentence."     But 
when  it  wa?  remarked  how  prejudicial 
thin  avowal  would  be » the  goveramT^ntj 
made  it  illsappear  froni  among  the  acta 
of  the  ecclesiastical  curia.     For  it  liail^ 
b?eri  previously  arnmged  that  all  pa- 
pers relative  to  this  atFalr  t^hould  be 
stibmhted   to   government,      Aceord- 
iiig  to  genenU  report  in  Paris,  some-. 
of  tbi   papc^rs  were  burnt,  and  olher-* 
chanjjed.  A  person  bcdonging  to  thr*  oi* 
lic^ialty  succe;^'ded,  however,  in  secretly 
saving  a  part*  an{l  especially  the  begin-^ 
ntng  of  the  sentence,  which   was  as 
given  above. 

Con  sal  vi  dops  not  so  much  as  name 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  mar-\ 
rlage;    tbf^  point  to  establish  for  himl 
WIS  th:4t the riglit of cogtiizanue belongs 
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^  *oltlT  :o  iL'z  llvlj  Sfc:!:-   Tz^.  Vy.'AzTkZ 

JD^  fj^/""  rort=ci>ji<:^  a:  fir?:  procwonced 
;i.vl  Low  a  iiron;^  Lac-d  •ilrCOcil  ii* 

Tlilrt^ffi  cardliuds  rr^jolvefi  to 
l/rav*:  any  crjTiw^ufriK^*  ni:h€:r  rLin 
//in-'riii  to  a  d'rr'rLcilon  of  datj;  for 
tije>  oatii.  when  niL**r-l  to  the  parple. 
t/ruL*  ih'rm  to  maiDtaIn  at  all  hazards 
ihr;  rI;5hL-j  of  ihe  Cnon:"!!.  The  names 
of  th^r-i^r  thin^-en  were  :  Cardinals 
Ma::e:,  P'jrnatelH.  della  Somaglia.  di 
V\^\T }.  Li::a.  Saluzzo,  RufFo  Scilla. 
liranca/loro.  Galeffi.  ScoitL  GabriellL 
()\i\zzjfAi\,  and  Gonial vL  The  o:her 
fo-.irte'rn  hcrld  different  shades  of  opin- 
ion, and  only  agreed  in  deciding  not 
to  u\t\4nfz  the  ernjieror. 

The  Wile  m^ran?  by  which  the  thir- 
t^r<*n  could  f*rote."?t,  under  the  circum- 
stance*, wa-)  not  to  sanction  the  new 
inarriajre  by  apfKfarIng  at  the  ci*remo- 
nie-.  Thi-4  n,?^jlve  was  accordingly 
taken,  and  the  fourteen  were  appriie<l. 
Matt^'i,  the  olde-^t  canlinal  among  the 
thirteen,  called  ufK^n  m(M  of  the  four- 
teen U)  acquaint  them  with  the  resolu- 
tion ;  other  intrnilK-rs  of  the  thirteen 
likewi.^e  j*iK>kf  of  it  to  tlK-ir  col- 
leagues; but  no  result  was  prrxluced 
on  the  m'.wtU  rifthe  f-urt^-en.  To  the 
-lianie  of  tfic  latt  -r  it  murt  be  said 
that  they  afi^rwanl  untmly  declared 
iheniMelvcrt  ijrnonmt  of  the  line  of  con- 
due:  which  tlir*  th'rt'en  hatl  int^'nd'.'d 
fo  adojit.  Gonial vi  positively  a-scrts 
fliaJ  HiK'h  was  not  fh;*  ca.-^e.  The  tliir- 
U'i'ii  Hpoke  with  ihe  caution  com- 
inuudf'd  by  pni<l<rric«;  on  so  delicate  a 
mutter,  not  ncirking  ont^fnsibly  to  pre- 
vent the  otlnrrs  from  following  tlieir 
own  opinion-4,  and  anxious  to  avoid 
giving  any  pretext  for  the  accusation  of 
ixeiting  a  feeling  jigjiinst  the  gov(;n>- 
ment.  Hut  this  reneiTC  diil  not  pre- 
\etit  Ihem  f.-o.ii  clearly  expressing 
their  intention  tt)  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  I»(»p(.  anil  of  \\v\  Holy  S<'e  by  ab- 
staining from  nil  p:ir:Ieipation  in  the 
mtirringe  ceremonies. 

'ninitgh  calN'd  u|MHi  by  duty  to  act 
hi    (lie.    way  meutioiied,   th(*.    thirteen 


cirilikils  rarsrallr  wished  to  avoid,  as 
mziCii  as  poSiSfVLr.  vodkdiDg  Napoleon. 
Whh  this  Tiew  \fa:;«  was  deputed  t<. 
5-rek  an  inienriew  wah  FesoL.  for  the- 
parpi:t5*  «  inrocming  him  wha:  ct^lr^e 
iher  Nch  obL^tl  to  poisae.  A:  th 
same  :ime  Haztei  gav^  him  to  under- 
s:acd  tha:  all  publicity  misht  be 
aroldt^  or  any  hoA  tff?c:  on  the  pub- 
Lc  obriated.  by  addressing  pardaL  in- 
tioal  of  ^ntrraL  inviuirions  to  the 
cardinals.  This  was  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  senate  aod  the  legisla- 
tive lody,  and-  indeed,  the  smallness 
of  the  enceinie  offered  a  plausible 
prr-:ext:  for  i:  was  impossible  that 
all  entitled  to  appear  on  the 
occasion  could  be  present.  Car- 
dinal Fesch  evinced  givat  surprise 
and  anger,  endeavoring  to  rt^asoii 
Mattei  out  of  this  view  :  but  finding 
it  was  of  no  use.  he  promised  to  speak 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  then  at 
Compiegnc. 

According  to  Fesch's  account.  Na- 
poleon flew  into  a  violent  passion  on 
learning  the  decision  come  to  by  the  thir- 
teen; but  he  declared  that  they  would 
never  dare  to  carry  out  their  plot, 
and  utterly  rejected  the  idea  of  not 
inviting  all  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College. 

At  the  proper  time  a  special  inWta- 
tion  reached  each  cardinal.  There  was 
no  {K>ssibility  of  escape.  To  feign 
illness  or  invent  a  pretext  they  rightly 
deemed  would  be  unworthy. 

Nevertheless,  anxious  as  they  were 
to  avoid  offence,  when  they  came  to 
consider  more  closely  the  nature  of  the 
different  ceremonies,  it  was  considered 
by  some  that  they  might,  v.ithout  failing 
in  duty,  assist  at  the  two  presenta- 
tions that  were  to  take  place  before 
and  after  the  marriages.  Consalvi 
was  among  those  opposed  to  this  view 
on  grounds  of  honor  at  least;  but, 
not  to  provoke  any  further  schism 
in  their  nmks,  the  minority  yielded, 
and  this  mo<le  of  proceeding  was  de- 
cided on.  Bf»tli  marriages  were  to  l)e 
eschewed;  but  they  would  assist  at 
both  prosentati(m^.  The  cardinals 
h')ped  thus  to  prove  that  they  did  all 
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cottlrl  to  irli?a«e  Xupt>- 
fiyit^U?ntly  mtli  their  cicn§e  of 
It  %vfii«  al^o  consMeml  hij^lilv 

B  mucli  as  eoulil  i>e,  for  it 

^pievuiis    matter    to    rij^lit- 

mt?n    to   60»?    the    honor   iind 

of  the    Sacred  C'oliogc*   thus 

-.Trn.flv,  on  ihe  evening  fixedi 

Ills  went  to  Sl  Cloud* 

J    wiiU  the  oth*.'r  dignitanes, 

re  in  the  grand  gallery  wuit- 

armal  of  >*apoleon  and  liis 

pre»s.  when  Fouehef%  the  min-  ♦ 

"    i,   came   up.      Consalvi 

intimate  with  hini,  but 

\Mki\X  fe^farcidy  any  visits  since 

m  to  Pari^T  from  the  motives 

il>ove*  they  had  not   hilhorto 

MiudiL^  drrw  Ilim   aside,  an<l 

till  uuK'h  cordiuliiy  and  inter* 

^ere  true  that  several  cardt* 

to  be  present  at  ilie  cm* 

Ei?e, 

was  silent    at  firtstf  not 
[le  ftny  one  in  partifular. 
len     Foiieh<S   insisted,   saving 
minister  of  pcdice,  ho  know  r)f 
all    about  it,  and  only  askid 
'  i   ne«js,    Con^nlvi    replied 
_i  d  to  the  ninnber. 
^^1  dij  you  j5ay  T*  exclaimed 
B^'The  emperor  was  speak- 
^Rlils  morning,  and  in  his  an* 
B  you;  bnt  1  atUrmed  that  it 
Itkely  jou  should  be  of  the  set." 
h£  tht'ri  pointed  out  the  dan- 
■btsequeiu'es  of   &neh  a  pro- 
|Ki}'lng  that  the  non^intenxm- 
llie  earditaik  would  seem   to 
the   fitate,  the    emperor,   and 
I  attack  the  legitimacy  of  the 
5.uc<H.*s»ion  of  the  tlir-one,     lie 
pfi-suade  Consalvi  to  be  pres- 
"  ai  lea&t,  or  if  the  whole 
utild  not  come  to  the  civil 
[to  attendi  however,  the  I'e- 
tmony.     Consalvi  could  not 
[r(mM»nt ;  but  he  told  the  et- 
had  made  to  avoid  in vl ta- 
ll, luul  luomised,  at  Fon<»he's* 
re]K'n!  thi^  curi\<'r8alion  to 


Their  discourse  was  interrupted  by 
the  appnaratiee  of  the  empeixjr  and 
caipa^sji.  Napoleon  cjvme  in  holding 
^larie-Lonl^e  by  fJie  hand,  and  he 
pointed  out  each  pei-son  to  her  by 
name  a^?  he  drew  near,  Ou  ap|ir\iaclli 
ing  the  memhei's  of  Ihc  Siicn^d  Col- 
lege, he  exchiimed,  "Ah,  the  cardi- 
nals!** and  presented  tfiem,  one  after 
the  other,  with  great  courtesy,  naming 
eaehj  and  mentioning  eomc  qualilica^ 
tion.  Thus  C'onsalvi  wa^  deslgnatevl 
m  he  who  arranged  the  concordat. 

It  waJ  said  afterward  that  Napo- 
leon''^ kindliness  had  bei^n  intended  lo 
win  tliem  over. 

They  all  bowed  in  return,  wn^tlmut 
s|>euking.  When  this  eeremony  was 
over,  Ihe  thirteen  returned  to  Paris 
and  met  at  the  house  of  Cardinal  Mat- 
tel. Conaulvi  t!ien  rehtted  his  con- 
\  ersatton  with  F  one  he  ;  they  saw 
eleaiiy  what  there  might  be  to  appro- 
head,  but  none  wa%'ered  in  tlie  resolu- 
tion taken. 

The  following  day,  tlio  civil  mar- 
riage wtis  celebrated  at  St.  Cloud* 
The  thliteen  cardinals  abstained  from 
appeiirlng.  Of  the  fourteen,  eleven 
were  present :  one  was  ill  and  two, 
seized  with  tardy  misgiving,  said  they 
were, 

Monday,  the  t2d  of  April,  had  been 
lixed  for  the  triumpliul  en  I  ranee  of 
tie^  sovereigns  into  Paris,  and  for  the 
religlou.^  marriage  in  the  chupel  of  the 
Tuilenes*  A  successful  representa* 
lion  of  the  arch  of  triumph  was  made  ; 
atlerwanl  reproduced  in  the  one  at 
the  top  of  the  Champs  Elys«/e5.  Na- 
poleon passed  under  it,  with  Marie- 
Louise  at  his  side,  in  a  carriage  that 
aiTorded  a  fair  view  of  bolh  to  the 
spectators.  Amved  at  the  gate  of  the 
Tuileries,  on  tlie  Place  de  la  Con- 
coiVle,  they  alighted,  and  he  led  her 
through  the  gardens  till  they  arrived 
nl  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  prepared 
for  the  nuptial  eeremony, 

It  was  crowded  densely,  and  mnriv 
moTVi  persons  longed  to  enter,  but 
there  were  thirteen  vacant  seats ! 

It  had  been  ho^x^d  that  Fouche*s 
wortla  would  produce  some  effect,  and 
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tliiit  llie  thirteen  eiu'dinals  mi^ht,  at 
least,  be  induced  to  attend  the  re- 
Itgious  marriage.  Their  seats  had 
Leen  left  up  to  the  last  moment  ^  but  as 
Napoleon  drew  near,  thej  were  hast- 
ilj  removed.  His  eye,  however,  fell 
injoudiatelj  on  the  group  of  eardinals, 
nlwavg  eonspieuoud  from  tbeir  t^ 
eo«tume,  and  as  lie  marked  the  email- 
ness  of  their  number,  anger  tla^ihed 
from  hijd  eountenanee. 

Indeed,  only  twelve  cardinal,  in- 
eludijig  Fesdi,  were  jiresent.  One 
wa*i  really  too  ill  to  go,  aiid  two  otliers, 
as  before,  pretenilod  sicknefis.  But, 
as  they  wrote  to  tliis  effect,  they  were 
eonBtdered  a:^  absent  from  aecident. 
And  (hey  eneoura|;^d  this  vei*sion. 

During  both  these  days  and  nights, 
the  thirteen  remained  at  home,  care- 
fully abstaining,  as  became  their  po- 
sit hm,  from  all  semblance  of  partleipa- 
lion  in  any  rejoicinfr-!. 

On  tlic  morrow  was  to  take  place 
the  final  ceremony  of  presentatiott  to 
lioih  goverci^s  seated  on  their  thrones. 
AH  the  canlinals  went,  and,  accord- 
ing to  injunction,  in  full  costume. 
Two  hours  parsed  waiting  tor  the 
iloors  of  tlie  thnjne-roc»n»  to  be  opened. 

Then  the  stream  began  to  move  to- 
ward the  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
grand  gallery  that  connects  the  Tuil- 
cries  with  the  Louvre,  where  Napo- 
leon and  Marie-Louise  were  seated 
on  their  respective  thrones,  surround- 
ed by  tlie  members  of  tlie  imperial 
family  and  oflieers  of  ^tate. 

The  crowd  entered  slowly,  one  by 
one,  acciirding  to  the  rule  of  prece- 
dence presrrib^Hl,  and  each  individual, 
slopping  iM'fore  the  throne,  nnide  a 
prolouud  oheisanre,  passing  out  afrer- 
wanl  Ity  the  door  of  the  saloon  be- 
yond. 

In  conformity  witli  French  etrquette 
at  that  time,  the  senators  were  first 
introduced ;  and  Fcseh  had  the  little- 
ne«^  (o  go  in  with  tliem,  nillM^r  than 
w it ii  the  Sacred  Ckillege,  After  these 
fbllowc*d  (he  councillors  of  sUite  and 
ihe  legislative  body*  and  then  came 
the  turn  of  the  cjirdin.ils.  But  at  this 
moment.    Xapoleon,   with    imperious 


gesture,  beckoned    an    officer 
him,  and  gave  a  hasty  order  to  ha 
all  tlie  cardinals   who  had  not 
pi-csent  at  the  marriage  immediately 
expelled  from  the  ante-chamber,  as 
should  not  condescend  to  receive  th^ 
The  messenger  was  pn/cipitately  qui! 
ting   the  hall,   when   Napoleon,  wil 
m[>id  change  of  thought,  called  hi] 
bat*k,  and  ordered  that  only  CajxUni 
Opijtzoni    mid    Con  sal  vi    should 
turned  out.     But  the  officer,  confusi 
did  not  clearly  seize  tliig  second  ord< 
and  imagining  that  the  two  cardinal 
named   were  to  be  more  particularly 
designated,  acted  accordingly. 

The  scene  that  followed  may 
conceived.  It  rises  up  vividly.  Tl 
order  for  expulsion  wiis  as  publielj 
intimated  as  it  had  been  pubUi " 
given  ;  and  scores  of  eager  eyes  tui 
ed  on  the  thirteen  culprits  so  iguomli 
iously  dismissed.  The  report  of  whi 
was  coming  got  whlspei-ed  from  hall 
to  hall,  and  flew  on  to  the  numerous 
groups  that  thronged  even  the  vestip 
buh?  mid  staiix^ase  ;  if  the  bux^  eeasei 
as  the  cardinals  drew  near,  it  follow 
swiftly  on  their  receding  steps,  whi 
they  traversed  each  apartment. 
Friends  began  to  tremble  for  th( 
personal  safety:  the  bloody  tragedj 
of  Vineennes  rose  up  in  remembrajK 
to  many  an  anxious  heart. 

Their  erpiipages  hatl  disappeared  i 
the  confuiiion  of  the  day.     The  P; 
ian  crowd  were  astounded  Itiat  morn 
ing    to    mark     thirteen    rich    scarlet 
dresses    wending   about   in  search 
conveyances  or  homes. 

Within  the  palace,  meanwhile,  pre- 
cedence, contni  ry  to  custom,  had  been 
given  the  ministers;  but  at\er  them 
the  oilier  cunliiials  were  at  length  in- 
trodue'd.  A^  each,  in  turn,  drew 
near  the  thrones.  an<b  not  feeling  very 
pleasantly  we  may  believe,  made  his 
res  f  >ec  t  f  a  I  s  al  u  t  ation,  Na  |>ol  <  ■  on 
giving  way  to  a  rapid  flow  of  violei 
language.  8om*»times  he  addrp 
the  empress,  or  gomctimes  thoweslaii 
ing  near.  The  Sacred  CVilleg*?,  as  a 
btwly,  came  in  for  it^  share  of  abuse  ; 
hut  two  cardinals  were  special  objecl 
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'*r  r>*proaehf\i1  cpithrts.     ♦*  He  mlglit 

the  otliors,"  sai*J  Na)xi!er>n,  *' as 
,,i,7s.iHuW  llje(>!ugian&  fulJ  of  prejudice  ; 
hut  C^inliimli*  C'onsalvi  and  0\nzzom 
I:*   never  eoiilil   forgive*"      Opizzoni 
vfiks  uujrmtfful,  awing,   a^  he  did,  to 
'  '       (NapoL^oii)  the  arehbisbopric  of 
zniu  and  the  cardrnaTs  hat;  but 
iKi  was  the  most  ^aiby  of  alb 
:-:'iU-u**  cried  the  emperor,  warm- 
wen  I  on,  **  does  not  act  from 
I  •!  prejudice:  be  is  incnpablc 

ol'  that;  but  lie  bates  me  for  having 
eauned  bt**  fall  fwm  the  ministry. 
Mid  this  in  now  his  revenge.  }Ie  is 
a  deep  [»oIitie*an,  and  be  seeks  now 
to  lay  a  &iibtb^  snare,  whereby  liereaf- 
ter  10  attack  the  h»gitiimicy  of  a  future 
lM»ir  to  tlie  thronts" 

Marie- Ivouise,   accustomed    to    the 
Hataiy  etiquetle  of  Austria,  must  have 
^th^r  surprised  at  this  outbur.^t. 
h»T  own  destiny,  as  bride  of 
erowned   soldier  of  forJune^  did 
Iheo  look  quite  ^o  bnltiiiat  to  lier. 
ra^y  to  fancy  court ier^^  around 
^their  varied  shadeg  of   amaze, 
ir,  ami  fear  at  such  delinquency, 
iiii  conuequcnce*^*  painted  on  their 

isalvi  le\h  m  in  hi«  nifmioir  on 
iage,  and  al^u  in  that  of  his 
Ite  life,  that  the  fury  of  Napoleon 
ibt*  day  of  the  religious  ceremony 
I  hi^en  8o  inten^ie,  that  on  coming 
Mat  from  rbapel  be  aelmilly  ordered 
caiilinals  to  be  shot,  afterward 
ing  the  fentenw  to  Con  sal  vi 
Arid  the  canliTial  each  time 
fbn!  b^  probably  owed  Ins  lite  to 
r»  of  Fouchc, 
•r  which  M.  Cn^tineau- 
a^  detached  from  the 
-rdvi  wrltr3  thus  of  ^n- 
,|>o|fx>n  :  "in  his  tit^  of  anger, — often 
L'*  fe»|joed  ihnn  teal,  cs^imjc tally  at 
ftm, — be  would  tbiTntcn  to  have  per- 
ntfti  iAof,  ns  he  frequently  did  with  ri'- 
Co  myself;  but  1  am  per.'iuuded 
lie  never  wouhl  have  signed  the 
for  I'xeeution.  More  than  once 
*  d  hh  devoted  followercs 
I'onfidant^  relate  that  tlic 
cr  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  Inn  I 
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been  a  sarpriise  rather  than  a  ilellber- 
ate  act  of  will.  1  should  not  be  aj- 
tonitjhed  at  the  truth  of  tbi.^,  for  it  was 
a  useless  crime,  leaving  only  sbamel 
and  remoise,  which  Bonai»arte  might 
easily  have  sparcfJ  hini.-i^elf." 

The  contradiction  in  these  pa^-^agea  ] 
is  remarkable.  M.  Crotineau-Joly 
does  not  give  the  date  of  the  note,  eg 
we  are  reduceil  to  eonjeolure.  It 
seems  likely  to  have  been  written  ai 
a  later  period,  when  the  downfall  af 
Napoleon  would  nattirully  call  forth 
from  Consalvi  the  deepest  charity  and 
rao3t  lenient  interpretations.  The 
two  memoirs,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  penned  during  ihe  canlhiaFs 
captivity  at  Rbeim^. 

The  day  after  their  expulsion,  those 
among  the  cardinals  who  were  bish- 
ops had  orders  to  ii?>ign  their  sees  im- 
mediateiy,  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment* They  signed  the  deed  a^  re- 
quired, but  with  the  proviso  of  the 
Pope's  consent*  At  eight  o'clock  on 
the  same  evening  each  otje  received  a 
short  note  from  tlie  minister  of  pub 
lie  worship,  enjoining  liim  to  wait  oa 
that  funclionary  in  an  hour*s  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  emperor* 
ordei-s. 

The  whole  thirteen  met  in  the  min- 
ister's ante-chamber,  and  were  intro- 
duced together  to  bi«*  cabinet.  Fouche 
was  with  bim,  and  from  a  kindly  in- 
tention, says  Con  sal  vj.  Both  seemed 
grieved  at  the  business  they  bad  tu 
transact. 

As  soon  as  Foucbe  perceived  Con- 
salvr,  be  exelain^ed, 

"Ah,  cardinal,  I  warned  you  the 
consequences  would  be  t^irrible*  Whut 
]iains  me  most  ii*  tliat  jou  should  be 
of  the  number/' 

Consalvi  thanked  him  for  bis  svm- 
pathy,  but  saiti  lie  was  prepared  for 
all  that  miglitfolluw. 

The  thirteen  were  then  made  to  &\i 
down  in  a  circle,  and  the  minister  of 
public  wHirsbip  began  a  long  <lts- 
cours'e,  which  could  not  much  have 
bcnelitted  the  culprits,  aa  only  three 
understood  Freiicli.  The  substance 
of  it  was  that  lliey  had  committed  a 
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£5tate  crime,  and  were  guilty  of  trea- 
son, liaving  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror. The  proof  of  tliis  lay  in  the 
secrecy  they  had  observed  toward 
li!m  (the  minister)  and  toward  the 
I  !her  cardinals.  They  ought  to  have 
pokcn  to  him  as  their  superior,  and 
I  c  would  have  enlightened  them  with 
n.^gard  to  thefr  erroneous  idea  of  the 
privative  right  belonging  to  the  Pope 
in  matrimonial  cases  between  sover- 
eigns. Their  crune,  he  said,  might 
have  the  most  serious  consequences 
on  the  public  tranquillity,  unless  the 
emperor  succeeded  in  obviating  them, 
for  tlieir  mode  of  acting  had  tended  to 
nothing  less  than  to  cast  doubts  on 
the  legitimacy  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  lie  concluded  by  declaring 
that  the  emperor,  judging  the  cardi- 
nals to  be  rebels  guilty  of  conspiracy, 
had  ordered  them  to  be  m formed  : 

1.  Tliat  tliey  were  from  that  mo- 
ment dejH'ived  of  all  their  property, 
ecclesiastical  and  patnmonial,  for  the 
sequestration  of  which  measures  had 

fvrn  already  taken. 

2.  That  his  majesty  no  longer 
onsitlered  them  as  cardinals,  and  for- 

hach?  them  henceforth  to  wetir  any  en- 
signs of  that  dignity. 

.S.  That  his  majesty  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  afterward  decid- 
ing with  regard  to  their  persons. 

And  the  minister  gave  them  to  un- 
derstiuid  that  a  criminal  action  would 
he  brought  against  some. 

Even  going  back  as  fully  as  we  can 
to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  there  is 
somothing  equally  startling  and  absurd 
in  the  notion  of  a  lay  minister  of  state 
undertaking  to  enlighten  princes  of 
the  church  on  matters  of  canon  law, 
coolly  namhig  himself  as  their  supe- 
rior, and  treating  them  to  a  long  hom- 
ily on  their  duties  and  misdemeanors. 
The  same  pretensions  are  doubtless 
r?pr(Kluced  in  all  revolutionary  times ; 
ut  still  the  absurdity  strikes  us  fbrci- 
ly  as  we  read  this  account. 

Consalvi  replied  that  they  were  er- 
roneously accused  of  conspiracy  and 
rebellion — crimes  unworthy  of  the 
purple,   and  also  of  their  individual 


characters.     No  secret,  he  sait 
been    made  of  their   opinion 
other  cardinals,  though  it  had  Ix 
pressed  without  seeking  to  gain 
lytes.     If  they  had  not  commu 
with  the  minister,  they  had  ne 
less  spoken  quite  openly  to  G 
Fesch,   their  own  colleague   a 
emperor's  uncle,  begging  him 
their  determination,  founded  so 
motives  of  conscience,  before 
leon.     Consalvi    also   explains 
they  endeavored  to  avoid  all  the 
now  laid  to  their  charge  by  reqi 
partial  invitations,    which    reqi 
comphed  with,  would  have  pre 
their  views   from  being  made 
The   other  two   cardinals   whc 
speak    French     likewise      ex[ 
themselves  in  similar  terras. 

Both  ministers  appeared  con^ 
and,  regretting  the  emperor  li, 
himself  heard  their  defence,  su*! 
that  they  should  write  it  out  1 
perusal.  No  difficulty  was  ni; 
ccmiplying  with  this  proposal, 
ministers  then  said  that  the  ca 
must  not,  however,  bring  forwt 
real  motive  of  their  absence,  n 
the  Pope's  right,  as  that  was  jus 
irritated  Napoleon;  but  lay  the 
to  sickness,  or  some  excuse  o 
kind.  The  cardinals  declined 
this  course,  as  incomjmtible  will 
duty. 

Here  we  must  remark  tlu 
whole  scene  appears  to  us  got 
make  them  yield  at  last ;  but  Co 
ever  charitable,  says  not  a  w 
that  efi'ect. 

One  of  the  ministe!*s  then  tr 
make  out  a  draft  of  a  letter  i\ 
emperor  that  should  be  satisfact 
botii  parties  ;  and  one  of  the  cai 
had  the  imprudence  to  copy 
rough  sketches,  for  the  i)ur{M 
comparing  them  and  seeing 
ward  what  could  be  done.  TIk 
ister  insisted  much  on  havintr  t 
per  then  and  there  drawn  up,  a 
poleon  was  going  to  travel,  and 
leave  Paris  immediately.  But 
salvi,  pleading  his  colleagues' 
ance   o'l   the    French   langua«'e 
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reH'Mid  at  Icnjrlh  iit  obtaining  eon«'ent 
lor  thorn  To  n^tii'c  to'^cther  and  tie  lib- 

It  wui*   eleven  oVloek  wh«-*n    they 

mthdrvw ;  and  sonit?  o\'  the*  cauxltnul^ 

bid  rhc  fnrlht^i   iniprudeHCf?  to  assure 

liii'  minbtci.--  that  the  expref^sioiis  used 

h\  I  111*  lattT  had  bivn  faillitijlly  copied. 

As  s«Mjn  1154  CoTisalv  i  wiu  alone  with 

\u»  collcagiie?i  anil  couUI  screak  fVeely, 

he  ehovred  tiiciu  the  lull  ineanin;^  oF 

Ihe  Ffrfticli  teroL^  HU;jge.sh^il,  and  tlie 

tfnpropricti%  hi  say  the  I'ast,  of  u^irrg 

them.     All  agreed  lo  hohl  slaunehly 

fotlieir  duty,     Biu  now  appeared  the 

rurth«*r    dirik'uhy,  created   hy   having 

(•ojiu^   the  minisiler.'j'  words,  whteh  it 

would  lUu*  hv  imi\o^»lh\r  ta  spem  to 

f(wr|fe?.      Fouche  was  lo  see  Nn[KdfH>n 

Miou   artcr    leaving  them.    ;md   would 

ibubtl«'s<    ha.'^len  in   as>Tir»*  him   thsit 

lliv    canliuals    were    writitig    a  leihn- 

wnformahif  t*»  hi?s  wishe*.     Thus  Nn- 

jialecin,  prepared  tor  submis.^ion,  would 

g»v»'  way  !«>  Icfit'old  anger  on  finding 

liie  revri'^e. 

The  IcttiT  was  dictated  hy  wm^ci- 
mcu  alfine,  but  it;*  exprej<?itf»n?  weiN' 
ii*  nuieh  a-'<  passibir'  teraperL-d  by  pru- 
ilCTice.  Every  word  was  earnlully 
weightnl;  and  five  honr-i  passi»d  in 
ilrawlng  it  up.  liy  ils  tenor,  I  bey 
Kjogbt  to  exeul[>ate  tbemselvi's  Tixim 
suspicion  of  revolt  a<id  treason. 
t!nit  ibe  reul  eans^i*  ot"  their  ah- 
lenr*^  wjv-i  befansi*  the  Pop*  w^a:?  ex- 
dud'^d  frtiia  die  matter;  dial  they  bad 
em  prelend':tl  thereby  to  institule 
tiM*m.«clv«'>  judges,  or  tra.sl  any  doulit^ 
wnnnj^  tht'  jmhhe  eitlier  on  the  valUl- 
ity  of  the  firrit  marriuge,  or  llie  lecrili- 
maey  oi'  the  children  that  might  follow 
Jbe  Recond*  In  conclusion,  they  as- 
sured KajioleDn  of  their  ^ubmis^jou 
nai  obedience,  without  making  any  re- 
<ju?Hi  iVir  the  rc*«tonition  of  their  |iro- 
pcriy  or  their  purple.  The  thirteen 
iwfifd  by  order  of  seniority  in  thi^ 
*ar1Inab;r. 

C-urdinal  Litta  immediately  con- 
vene l  tbU  doeunieiii  to  the  minir^ler 
i»f  pttblic  worship,  who  pron ounce  tl 
liim^^lf  U»h*ra!)ly  satistitHL  But  Na- 
poleon quitted    Paris    the   next    day 


Bojn-r  thai  hal  been  antlciptited.  and 
without  giving  the  aodieiiee  lo  tbn 
miniiiier  which  hud  bi^en  agreed  oru 
Ctia-^L'quently  the  latti^r  ccmM  not  g'vi! 
the  hnter  ihiMi,  and  he  inftjimed  tb? 
cartlinals  thai  tb*y  mujtt  therefor, 
eoafonn  to  the  ord?r^  already  received. 
Aeeordingly  they  laid  aside  the  en- 
elgns  of  their  dignity,  and  hence  arose 
the  dcfc*ignauon  of  k'ack  and  rtd  car- 
dinals. Tiieir  property  was  imme- 
diately eond^eated,  and  tJielr  revenues, 
eontrai'y  to  custoraj  were  thrown  Into 
the  pnldle  tre{i«ury. 

After  a  short  excursion  in  the 
Nctherlamis^  Napoleon  njturneJ  to 
Pnri.s.  Meanwiille  the  earfynala  hati 
pat  down  their  carriages^  and  hired 
more  modest  abodj»s,  tittter  suited  lo 
the*r  talh'n  forlune^.  (contradictory 
rn:nors  were  atioal  nbroad  a^  to  their 
fate.  Two  m:>nths  and  ii  half  passed 
ere  any  change  took  place. 

But  on  the  10th  of  June  each  cani'- 
nal  received  a  note  from  the  minister 
of  public  worship,  appointing  a  tim*! 
for  bim  to  rail ;  two  rarflinaLs  hi'Ing 
designatL*d  for  eneli  successive  hour. 
Cardinals  Consalvi  and  BraiiL^aJoro 
wrrr  those  summoned  for  the  lirj*t 
hour.  When  they  reached  his  cabi- 
net, the  minister  informed  them  tha: 
they  were  to  set  out  for  Rheims  in 
tsvenly-ftnir  hour^,  and  to  remain 
there  nntil  further  ordei*8  should  br' 
given.  Pass  port  .s  were  in  readiness. 
All  the  other  cardinals  successively 
ree<'ived  a  simihir  sentener ;  the  only 
diflerenee  lay  in  the  phxee  of  aho  lo. 
They  were  exiled  by  twoSt  and  cure 
was  taken  to  sepiinite  those  sup- 
posed to  he  intimate.  The  minister 
oftered  to  each  caiTllnul  fifty  louis 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey; 
some  accepted,  and  others  deelinetl ; 
Consalvi  bping  among  the  latter. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  towns 
designated,  each  cardinal  had  an  inti- 
mation from  the  minisrer  that  a 
monthly  i)ensjon  of  2.>t)f.  would  hn 
duly  paid*  Cousalvi  refus.  d  to  protit 
by  tills  nllowance,  and  he  flunks  thii 
others  did  Ihe  sam-%  On  die  lOih  ol 
January,  I8U,  bjih  he  aad  his  com- 
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\nun\n\  roLxivcfl  a  note  from  the  sub- 
(Ji'cfeel  nf  Ulu'iuis,  ivqucstiu^  tliein  to 
(.u!i  and  frivr  infoniiufiou  m\  fcriain 
oixlers  that  liacl  arriveU  from  (lie  su- 
|>rerne  authority  in  Pmiii.  Tim  two 
on  nil  a  aU  vYf.*jjt.  Tiie  ^ub-fuoleot  tlit-n 
iiiranurd  lliem  tl^it  he  Wius  ri'qiiircil 
lo  ftsU  wliiit  sum:!*  (liey  had  rcix'ivcd 
for  I  heir  suhslslnice  ^inre  their  exile 
at  Rheinis,  lluxiu^h  what  c*>avpyance 
or  pei*son8,  iVdUi  whom,  and  to  what 
amount.  Corisa.lv I  \va^  ablt*  to  an- 
swer that  ho  Lad  not  ai'cc|ited  a  pen- 
ay  from  any  one.  *^  But  how  tlien  dn 
)X)U  live,  ttini'o  tin*  government  ha:* 
Heiztnl  all  yonr  proptiaiy  ?  **  **  My 
UjinkeT  at  Ivotne  sends  the  nt'cessary 
Bums  ihrtiiij^rli  iiis  forivs-poadrnt  at 
Farl«.  Urid<fr  olhor  tircmnsraiiies  I 
woulfl  havu  hot  rowed  iVutu  rny  I  riends/' 

This  mea.iuri*  of  the  ^^ovennnent 
wai*  eaurit'd  by  irritation  on  Icaniln^^ 
diut  eharUuble  jjL'rsons  had  untied  to 
make  ap  a  genera)  fund  QXi^ry  month 
for  the  support  of  the  cardinals,  and  it 
wjis  wiBhed  lo  put  a  .slop  to  tfie  pro- 
eeediii«[.  Coaf^ulvi  eoneludtf^  tlie  tae- 
moir^  of  hia  private  life  alMmt  thid 
/imc,  expressing  a  fear  that  th?  bnsi- 
aesii  mentioned  above  will  not  end 
With  the  intetTo.L'.'itory,  but  may  bring 
ai)Out  dij^a.^trcnis  eon>iequenee:*.  lie 
al^o  say:?,  "*  We  liv<'  in  exile;  ibr.*go- 
iag  all  Boeiely,  as  berome?*  our  HJiua- 
tioa  and  tlnit  of  the  Holy  See  and  the 
sovereign  jMHitrff*  our  hea<b  The  red 
eurdinaL^«  I  am  told,  remaiti  in  Taris, 
and  go  nmeh  in  I  lie  w  or  Id  >  but  are  uol 
esteemed  tor  their  la!e  eonduet/* 

U  is  t*orjou8  ti*  eontrast  willi  the 
pn.'eodIng  aectjuut  the  n»anner  in 
which  M.  Thier:*  disjio^es  of  Ihis 
8>MTie  epij*ode.  **0n  the  day  of  the 
empenir's  laarriage,"  says  that  hlsto- 
rian,  ■•  thirteen  out  of  twenty-eightear- 
dlnuU  failed  to  be  present  at  tlie  ecre- 
muny.  The  motive,  winch  tliey  dared 
not  assign*  but  whieh  it  wit^  de^^ired 
lo  make  the  pabhe  under^tlavid,  w.is 
that,  without  the  Popr%  Napob,^uu 
could  not  divorec;  and  thence,  iheiirs* 
marriage  still  ^ubsiTiting.  the  se;*ond 
wai  irregahir.  This  mrilive  was  ua- 
Ibuuded^  ^Inee  no  divofxre  hi  I   taken 


place  {ihv  ia  cflR  ct  divor  e  being  fod 
bidtleii  by  the  Church  could  only  ha* 
been  |ir(»m>uiM'ed   by    the  Poje), 
simply   annulment   of    die     marriajj 
witb  Jcj^ephine,  pronounced  by  the  < 
diiiary  after  all  I  he  drgrecjj  ot  ecelej 
asticai    jin\sdietk»n     had     been     el 
hausted.*'* 

lu   reality,  howev(u%  this  conduct 
the  thirteen   cardinals,  acting  in   con- 
formity with  their  head,    Pope    Piu^ 
VIL,  1  hough  enl  off  irom  all  eommii- 
niealion   with  him,  wa.s  the  ju\»:est  Qjt^ 
I  he  Church  aga I ne^t  temporal  desj^otisil^l 
ia  things  s^pirilual.     Tiie  Clmrch  \va?^^ 
in  chains,  but  God  had  left  her  a  liv- 
ing   voice    to    [noelaim    her    rights*^ 
Considvi  never  tor  one    instant  quitsfl 
hU    ground — ihe     Church's    riglir    of 
judgment — to  give  a  shadow  of  per- 
^nwnl  opinion  on  the  nnOter  in  ques 
tion*     It  is  a  (Ine  s]>eetaele  also  lo  se 
irmi  wilh  his  few  rolhagues,  deRenm 
by  so  many  cif  their  own  hody,quielljfJ 
discussing  what  degix^e  of  fxeommiH 
nieatlou      NnpolctEU     had     incarrcfl 
wlielher   nil    contact    wa»    forbiddej 
whih*  they  inhabited  his  very  capita 
and    knew    well  the  »tern   nature 
llmt  inexoraiih'  will. 

The   bhick    eanlinals   continued 
inhiibit  their  ddltTcut  plaers  of  exile  ' 
nil  til  Napoleou,  working  on  the  weak- 
ness and  the  atfecliony  of  the  aged  pon- 
tiff, drew  frojn   him   I  hat  scrubhinee  ol 
a  second  concordat  dated  the  2otli  i 
Janmiry,     IHKI     Then,    resloi-ed 
liberly,  they  hasimeil  t*)  the  (eel  ot'  Piui 
YJL;    and    hiuml    lihu    overwhehued 
with  grief  at  the  conceits  ions  he  hjul 
made,    at     whil   he  called    IiIk    guilt, , 
Truly  he  had  but  yielded  in  his  feeble"- 
ness  to  the  utjceasing  prrsuiusions  ofc 
the  red  cardinal^,  baekcd    t>y    Napo^| 
Icon's  promises  in  favor  of  the  Church, 
and   to   Ihe   charm   exercised   by   that 
mighty   geniiii?    when    he    stooped    toj 
cijurt   tti^eetiou*      Tlie    proviso   mad" 
that    tht^    new   coneordaf,    lo    l»ecoaieJ 
binding,  ^lioidd  lir^t   bi:;  snbmltti'd   li>j 
the  Sacred  College  assembled,  happi* 
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spondencc  ns  a  sequel,  we  shall  close 
our  episode  of  the  impeiial  mamage  ; 
the  eircumstances  they  recall  forai  a 
not  uninstnictive  commentary  on  an 
event  that  seemed  to  place  Napoleon  at 
such  a  high  point  of  worldly  greatness. 

*'  Eminence, — Following  the  advice 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  your  emi- 
nence, I  have  seen  Mgr.  Bernetti,  who 
is  specially  charged  with  the  affair  in 
question ;  and  he,  with  his  usual 
frankness,  explained  the  nature  of  (he 
complaints  made  by  foreign  powers 
against  the  family  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  great  powers,  and 
principally  England,  reproach  us  with 
always  conspiring.  They  accuse  us  of 
being  mixed  up,  implicitly  or  explicitly, 
with  all  the  plots  in  existence ;  they 
oven  pretend  that  we  abuse  the  hos- 
pitality granted  us  by  the  Pope  to  fo- 
ment divisions  in  the  ix)ntifical  states, 
and  stir  up  hatred  against  the  august 
poi-son  of  the  sovereign. 

"  1  was  foi'Umately  able  to  funiish 
Mgr.  Bernetti  with  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  he  Avill  himself  tell  you  the 
effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  my 
woixls.  If  the  emperor's  family,  ow- 
ing so  much  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  and 
to  your  eminence,  had  conceived  the 
detestable  design  of  disturbing  Europe, 
and  if  it  had  the  means  of  so  doing, 
the  gratitude  that  we  all  feel  toward 
the  Holy  See  would  evidently  aiTcst 
us   on  such  a   course.      My  mother. 


brothers,  sisters,  and  uncle  ow 
much  respectful  gratitude  to  tb 
ereigp  pontiff  and  to  your  emine 
draw  down  new  disasters  on  thi 
where,  while  proscribed  by  the 
of  Europe,  we  have  been  receive 
sheltered  with  a  paternal  go( 
rendered  yet  more  touching  bj 
injustice.  We  are  not  cons 
against  any  one,  and  still  less  a 
God*s  representative  on  earth, 
enjoy  in  Rome  all  the  rights  c 
zens ;  and  when  my  mother  lear 
what  a  Christian  manner  the 
and  your  eminence  were  avengii 
captivity  of  Fontainebleau  and  tj 
ile  of  Rheims,  she  could  only 
you  in  the  name  of  her  grand  <?. 
heureux  mart,  shedding  sweet  tes 
the  first  time  since  the  disast 
1814. 

**  To  conspire  against  our  : 
and  sole  benefactor  would  be  j 
famy  that  has  no  name.  'J'he  1 
of  Bonaparte  will  never  nuMit  > 
reproach.  I  convinced  Mgr.  B( 
of  it,  and  he  will  himself  be  our  : 
with  your  eminence.  Deign  tl 
listen  to  his  words,  and  to  grant 
continuance  of  your  favor,  to; 
whh  the  protection  of  the  Holy  F 
— In  this  hope,  I  am,  eminence 
very  respectful  and  most  devote 
vaut  and  friend, 

"L.  iJE  Saint-L 

''Rome,  30th  Sept.    1821." 
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"I  have  a  God  who  died  lor  me, 
His  soldier  I  am  sworn. 
Shall  I,  whose  shoulder  bears  tlic  cross, 
Upon  the  cross  bring  scorn  ? 

"  I  have  a  love,  a  gentle  girl, 
Whom  I  love  as  my  wife ; 
I  cannot  bear  a  Moslem  name, 
Nor  wed  a  Moslem  wife." 

\    "  Bethink  thee  now,"  the  sultan  said ; 
"  How  knowcst  thou  that  the  maid 
Is  not  now  wed,  since  thy  return 
Hath  been  so  long  delayed  ? 

**  Fickle  and  false  is  woman's  heart, 
It  changes  like  the  sky  ; 
The  showers  that  fall  so  fast  to-night 
To-morrow's  sun  will  dry. 

"  Nor — trust  me — e'er  was  maiden  yet 
Constant  as  is  the  dove, 
Who  dies  of  grief  for  her  lost  mate, 
And  knows  no  second  love." 

Then  at  the  monarch's  feet  bowed  low 
The  saintly  freres  w  ho  came 

To  ransom  slaves,  bound  by  their  vow, 
For  Jesu's  holy  name. 

And  at  his  footstool  wealth  untold 

With  lavish  hands  they  pour: 
"  His  bride  sends  thee  her  gems  and  gold  ; 
Sir  Hugh  de  Vere  restore !" 

The  suhan  spoke :  '*  The  other  knights 
And  men  may  go  with  thee. 

But  not  for  gold  or  jewels  bright 
Shall  Hugh  de  Vere  go  free. 

*'  I  love  him  with  a  brother's  love, 
His  love  I  hope  to  win, 
And  in  this  land  raise  him  above 
All  men  save  Saladin. 

"  What  is  a  woman's  love  to  mine  ? 
A  hundn?d  slaves  Til  give. 
Let  him  his  Christian  faith  resign, 
And  in  my  shadow  live. 

**  His  lady-love  sends  pearls  and  gold, 
She'd  give  them  for  a  shawl, 
But  she  must  give  a  dearer  thing 
Before  I  yield  my  thrall. 
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"  1*11  try  how  Christian  maidens  love — 

This  answer  to  her  bear, 
*  Thy  faith  and  fealty  to  prove, 

Give  what  is  far  more  dear. 

** '  This  is  the  ransom  I  demand, 
No  meaner  thing  I'll  take. 
Thy  own  right  arm  and  lily  hand 
Cut  off  for  thy  love's  sake." 

"  Return,  good  freres,"  Sir  Hugh  theu  »a^ 
"  To  my  betrothed  bride, 
And  speak  of  me  henceforth  as  dead 
Since  here  I  must  abide. 

"  For  rather  would  I  die  this  day 

Beneath  the  paynim  swoi-ds, 
Than  ye  should  bear  Agnes  de  Bray 
The  sultan's  cruel  words. 

**  For  well  I  know  her  faithful  heart 
Both  arm  and  life  would  give 
To  ransom  mine ; — and  will  not  prove 
Her  death,  that  I  may  live." 

Then  mounifuUy  the  ransom  sent 

The  good  freres  took  once  more, 
And  with  the  captives  they  had  freed 

Sailed  to  the  English  shore. 

And  Earl  de  Bray's  castell  they  sought, 

And  to  fair  Agnes  told, 
How  that  her  lover  could  not  be 

Ransomed  for  gems  or  gold. 

And  that  the  cruel  sultan  asked, — 

Nor  meaner  thhig  would  take, — 
Her  own  right  arm  and  lily  hand, 

Cut  off  for  her  love's  sake. 

A  shudder  ran  through  all  who  heard. 

Her  mother  tUu'ieked  aloud, 
Her  father,  crimsoning,  clutched  his  sword. 

And  death  to  Moslems  vowed. 

Her  little  sister  to  her  ran. 

And  clasped  Ikm*  ticrhtly  round : 
"  Sure,  .<*ister,  sih'h  :i  wii*ked  man 
Cannot  on  earth  be  found?" 

But  Agui^s  smoothed  the  child's  long  hair 
And  kissed  h t,  then  spoke  low, 
**  That  cruel  is  the  ransom  asked, 
My  dear  ones,  well  I  know. 
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*•  But  did  not  God  for  ransom  give 
His  own  beloved  Son  ? 
And  do  not  churls  and  nobles  give 
Their  lives  for  king  and  throna? 

"  Has  not  my  lord  and  father  bled 
By  Coeur  de  Lion's  side  ? 
And  would  he  bid  liis  daughter  shirk 
Duty — whate'er  betide  ? 

"  Am  I  not  Hugh  de  Vere's  betrothed, 
Fast  pledged  to  be  Ids  wife  ? 
Do  not  I  owe  him  fealty, 
Even  though  it  cost  my  life  ? 

**  What  is  my  life  ?     Long  days  and  years 
In  vain  repining  spent. 
And  orisons  to  God  to  end 
My  dear  love's  banishment 

*'  And  he  has  heard*     At  last  my  prayers 
Have  reached  up  to  God's  throne, 
God  gives  me  back  my  long  lost  one, 
Nor  leaves  me  sad  and  lone. 

"  Only,  he  asks  a  sacrifice, 
A  proof  my  love  is  pure  : 

For  such  great  gain,  a  little  pain. 
And  shall  I  not  endure  ?" 
«  *  «  ft  « 

Once  more  the  Sultan  Saladin 
Sat  in  his  royal  court. 

At  his  right  hand  stood  Hugh  de  Vere 
Grave-eyed  and  full  of  thought. 

A  herald  came.  "  Sultan,  our  lord, 
The  Christians'  holy  men 

Who  come  to  ransom  captive  slaves, 
An  audience  crave  again." 

The  friars  came,  and,  bowing  low, 
They  placed  before  the  throne 

A  silver  casket  richly  chased  : 
And  spoke  in  solemn  tone. 

**  Monarch,  to  whom  women  arc  slaves, 
Toys  of  an  idle  hour, 
Lcani  in  a  nobler  faith  than  thine 
Love's  purity  and  power. 

*'  The  cruel  ransom  thou  did^^t  ask 
For  Hugh  de  Vere  here  take. 
His  love's  right  arm  and  lily  hand 
Cut  off  for  her  love's  sake." 

Then  Hugh  de  Vere,  beside  hhnself. 
The  casket  seized,  and  said. 
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^  O  cniel  monks,  why  told  ye  her  ? 
J  bade  ye  call  mc  dead. 

**  O  fair  sweet  arm  !     O  dear  white  liand  I 
Cut  off  for  my  poor  sake !" 
And  to  his  breast  prest  it  and  sobbed, 
As  if  his  heart  would  break. 

But  Saladin  the  casket  oped, 

And  lo  !  embalmed  there  lay 
The  fair  white  aim  and  lily  hand 

Sent  by  Agnes  de  Bniy. 

And  as  he  gazed  his  tears  flowed  down, 
His  nobles  also  wept. 
"  Oh !  would  ere  I  such  words  had  said 
I'd  with  my  fathers  slept !" 

The  lily  hand  full  reverently 
And  like  a  saint's  he  kissed. 
**  O  gentle  hand  !  what  noble  heart 
Thee  owned,  I  never  wist. 

"  I  never  dreamed  that  woman  lived 
Who  would,  to  save  her  lord, 
Thus  freely  give  her  own  right  arm 
And  hand  unto  the  sword. 

"  Mah'med  and  God  witness  for  me, 
I  loved  Sir  Hugh  dc  Vere ! 
And  thought  if  I  this  ransom  asked 
I  should  retain  him  here. 

"  Fair  arm,  fair  hand,  and  true  brave  love  .' 

My  kingdom  I'd  resign — 
Richer  than  any  king  of  earth 
In  such  a  love  as  thine ! 

'*  Take,  Hugh  de  Vere,  thy  freedom,  won 
So  nobly  by  thy  love  ; 
Take  gems,  and  silks,  and  gold, — all  vain 
Saladin's  grief  to  prove. 

"  Tell  her  I  yield  my  selfish  love  : 
Well  may  she  claim  thy  life ! 
She  who  was  such  a  noble  love 
Will  be  a  noble  wife  ! 

"  Unloose  the  sails,  make  no  delay. 
Depart  ere  close  the  day, 
While  I  among  my  precious  things 
Thy  ransom  stow  away. 

"That,  'mid  my  treasure  placed,  it  may 
To  future  a.'xe-*  prove 
How  holy  Christians'  plighted  troth. 
How  pure  their  maidens'  love  '." 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

BELL  GOSSIP. 


There  are  some  competent  artistic 
observers  who  contend  that  bells  were 
the  origin,  the  cause,  the  ruling  mo- 
tive, of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  a  Cliristian  church — 
perhaps  the  most  important,  in  regard 
to  external  appeamnce.  The  Rev. 
J.  II.  Sperling,  in  a  paper  read  re- 
cently lM;foi-e  the  Architectural  Insti- 
tute, dwells  at  considerable  length  on 
ihe  influence  of  the  turret,  campanile, 
or  bell-tower  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  a  church.  As  a  means  of 
summoning  the  faithful  to  mass  (there 
were  no  Protestant  churches,  because 
no  Protestants,  in  those  days),  or  to 
bid  tliem  pray  wherever  they  might 
l)e,  a  bell  was  needed  with  a  sound 
that  would  reach  to  a  distance;  and 
this  could  only  be  uisurod  by  placing 
it  in  a  tower  at  some  elevation.  The 
Gothic  architecis  made  everything 
•  contril)ute  to  the  design  of  their  cathe- 
drals and  churches  ;  and  this  elevation 
of  the  bell  was  just  the  thing  to  call 
forth  their  ingenuity.  They  made  the 
bell-tower  one  of  the  chief  features  in 
their  design.  It  was  often  entirely 
(letached  from  the  building,  and  was 
known  generally  as  the  campanile. 
Examples  of  this  are  observable  at 
Cantcrbuiy  and  Chich(^ster  cathe- 
dmls,  at  Beccles,  at  Ledbury,  and  at 
West  Walton  in  Norfolk.  Salisbury 
cathedral  had  originally  a  campanile ; 
but  mcxlern  wiseacres,  who  thought 
they  kncMv  better  than  the  men  of  old, 
removed  it.  The  centnil  towers  of  ca- 
thedrals an<l  churches  weixi  inten<led 
as  hinlerns  to  l(*t  in  light,  not  as  tur- 
rets to  contain  bells;  this  was  a  later 
innovation.  Manv  towei*s  have  been 
altered  from  their  original  purpose  to 
ecmvert  them  into  bell-towers,  but  in- 
juriously— :is  at  Winchester  and 
Ely.  Mr.  Sperling,  as  a  matter  of 
usefulness  as  well  as  of  style,  advo- 


cates the  detached  or  semi-detached 
campimile ;  and  recommends  archi- 
tects to  direct  their  attention  more 
frequently  to  this  matter. 

Another  way  in  which  church  bells 
manifest,  if  not  a  scientific  or  artistic, 
at  least  a  historical  value,  is  in  their 
connection  with  the  saints  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church;  they  are  still  existing  re- 
cords of  a  very  old  ecclesiasiical  cus- 
tom. The  bell  of  a  church  was  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  named  after 
the  patron  saint  of  that  church  ;  and  if 
there  were  more  bells  than  one,  the 
lowest  in  tone  was  named  after  the 
patron  saint,  and  the  others  after 
saints  to  whom  altars,  shrines,  or  cha- 
pels witliin  the  edifice  were  dedicated. 
Probably,  in  such  case,  each  bell  was 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  its  own 
particular  saint ;  for  the  use  of  many 
bells  in  a  peal  is  comparatively  mo- 
dem. At  Durham  cathedral,  and  at 
the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great  near  Smitlifield,  are  (or  were 
recently)  examples  of  a  family  of 
bells  receiving  names  bearing  siJccial 
relation  to  the  particular  fabric  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

Archreolog'sts  claim  for  church  bells 
a  certain  value  in  regard  to  the  in- 
scriptions which  they  nearly  always 
bear,  and  which  serve  as  so  many 
guide-posts  directing  tu  facts  belong- 
ing to  past  age?.  Each  great  bell- 
founder  (and  m  my  of  them  belonged 
to  moniu'^tic  thf  itutions)  had  his  own 
particular  styl  ;  of  ornamentation,  and 
his  own  favorite  "  inscription,  mono- 
gram, or  epigraj>h.  Sometimes  it  was 
only  his  own  name;  sometimes  a  name 
and  a  date  ;  sometimes  a  pious  ejacu- 
lation. The  towns  of  Norwich,  Lynn 
Coh'hester,  Salisbury,  etc.,  had  all  eel 
ebrated  families  of  bell-Ibunders.  in  the 
days  when  the  later  Gothic  ca:hedral> 
and   churches    were  built.     The  ear 
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cse  maj  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum; we  might  search  long  enough 
to  find  an  English  bell  equal  in  elabo- 
rate ornamentation  to  the  Chinese  bell 
there  deposited. 

The  musical  (one  of  a  bell  unques- 
tionably depends  on  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  acoustics  as  applied  to  music. 
The  pitch  of  any  one  bell  is  deter- 
mined conjointly  by  the  size  and  the 
thickness.  Of  two  bells  equally  large, 
the  thicker  gives  the  higher  note ;  of 
two  bells  equally  thick,  the  smaller 
gives  the  higlier  note.  But  then  bell- 
Ibundcrs  look  to  the  quality  of  the  tone 
as  well  as  to  the  pitch ;  and  on  this 
point  tliere  is  much  divergence  of  opin- 
ion among  them.  Concerning  the 
metal  used,  some  combination  of  cop- 
per and  tin  predominates  in  nearly  sill 
church  bells;  generally  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  copper  as  tin. 
Small  additions  of  other  metals  are  oc- 
casionally made,  according  to  the  the- 
oretical views  of  the  founder.  The 
popular  belief  that  silver  improves  the 
tone  of  a  bell,  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Sperling  and  Mr.  Denison  to  be  a  mis- 
take ;  if  added  in  large  quantity,  it 
would  be  as  bad  Jis  so  much  lead  :  if 
in  small  quantity,  it  does  neither  good 
nor  harm.  Whetlier  there  is  or  is  not 
really  silver  in  two  well-known  bells, 
called  the  '*  Acton  Nightingale"  and 
the  **  Silver  BelPof  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  it  is  believed  by  these  au- 
thorities that  the  sweetness  of  the  tone 
is  due  to  other  causes.  A  feeling  of 
piety  probably  influenced  the  wealthy 
persons  who,  in  old  days,  were  wont 
to  cast  silver  into  the  furnace  contain- 
ing the  molten  bell-metal.  Mr.  Sper- 
ling thinks  that  the  old  bells  were,  as 
a  rule,  better  than  the  modem,  by  hav- 
ing more  substance  in  them — obtain- 
ing depth  and  fulness  of  tone  by 
largeness  in  height  luid  diameter, 
rather  than  by  diminishing  the  thick- 
ness at  the  part  where  the  hammer 
or  clapper  strikes.  *•  Nothing  is  more 
eaj*Ily  starved  than  a  church  bell."  A 
long-waisted  bell  (high  in  the  sides)  is 
considered  to  give  forth  a  more  ro>o- 
nant  tone  than  a  shallow  or  low  waist. 


because  there  is  more  metal  to 
kind  of  sounding-board ;  but  j 
bell  is  Ciisier  to  ring  in  a  peal ; 
as  Sperling  thinks,  a  reason 
difference  in  the  richness  of 
old  and  modem  bells.  There 
dications  that  the  old  founder 
times  tuned  a  set  of  bells  in 
called  the  minor  mode,  the  s< 
much  that  is  tender  and  plaii 
Scotch  and  Irish  melodies  ;  bt 
days  they  are  always  in  th( 
mode.  Where  the  ringing  is  > 
clock-work,  the  sounds  of  seve 
constitute  a  chime — where  by 
peal — but  in  either  case  the  net 
or  note  of  each  bell  is  fixed 
hand.  It  is  by  many  persons  1 
that  the  quality  of  (he  tone 
proved  by  age,  owing  to  some 
molecular  change  in  the  metal 
known  to  be  the  ease  in  some 
gans,  and  in  instruments  of  tl 
class,  in  the  metal  of  the  one 
wood  of  the  other;  and  so  far 
analogy  to  support  the  opinio 
good  peals  of  bells,  the  found 
erally  prefer  D  or  E  as  the  i 
tlie  tenor  or  largest  bell. 

As  to  largeness  in  a  bell,  i 
tion  bears  relation  rather  to 
than  to  pitch,  as  a  means  of  t 
the  sound  to  a  great  distanc 
is  the  reason  for  the  mighty  b 
we  are  told  o(^ — St.  l^nuTs  v 
something  like  13,000  lbs. ;  J 
1G,000  lbs.;  Oxford,  17,0C 
Rome,  18,000  lbs.;  Mechlin, 
lbs.;  Bruges, 23,000  lbs.;  York 
lbs. ;  Cologne,  25,000  lbs. ;  \ 
29,000  lbs.;  EHurt,  30,00 
"  Big  Ben,"  at  the  Houses  of 
ment,  31,000  lbs.;  Sens,  34,C 
Vienna,  40,000  lbs. ;  Novirorotl 
lbs.;  Pekin,  119,000  lb>. ;  ] 
141,000  lbs.;  and,  giant  of 
giants,  another  Moscow  boll  \ 
il)2  tons,  or  430,000  lbs.  C 
Big  Ben  is  more  than  twice  j 
UN  our  own  St.  Paul's  bell,  wh 
to  be  regjirded  as  one  ot  our  ^ 
and  its  sound  travels  much 
but  whether  its  (juality  of  tone 
is  a   point  on   which  <)|>iiiion 
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The  history  of  tlie  two  Big  Bens  must 
^more  or  Ic5s  familmr  to  miist  nfour 
f«ider& — ^how  that   ih rei»  chief    com- 
oksioiifTS  of  works,  an*I   two  arcLt- 
l.tl«, and  t]ir«^c  b^H-foitndcrs,  and  two 
Wklocior?,    quan'cllrfl     year    vSu^v 
jmi  ho^v  ihnt  t>ot!i  rhp  Beu5  cracked, 
and  got  into  <lis^nic»> ;  how  tlmt  one 
of  ihem  recovcrcni   it^    votre   again; 
and  boir  that  vre  have  paid  the  piper 
t^  the   tune  of  enraethbig  like  four 
th£)!i$;and  pound ?i  for  thi'  two  Big  Bens 
a.id  the  four  smiiller  bells.     If  a  mu- 
iii^I  riWi  Icr  widhes  to  know,  he  may 
livtoM  thrif  the  four  qtiari.*r-bL*!ls  give 
<n-  ^  B,  E.  FJ,  G},  and  that 

B'_  le  is  E»  an  octave  helow 

K.    R?inember,   when  Big 
•ard  six  miles  off,  it  is  half  a 
litjd  time,  seeing  tliat  sound 
>ut   ludt'  a  m:iititc  to    travel 
I  dtaUnci*. 
As  to  beU'rin^n^^  i\\i  adepts  insist 
|li^  it  thai  th'is  is  a  seience  ;  and  Un/y 
fJ^-Xl  the  nvime  of  camjmnoloffy.    We 
[lilktiow^  ever  since  we  learned  about 
;station  and  eomhi nation  at  sehool, 
it*    there     are   six,  eight,    ten, 
rwnT  number  of  distinct  things,  we 
arninge    tlicm   in  an  euornious 
of  ways,  each  way  difleriiig 
^<f<^ry  other.     ThL*  things  in  thif> 
bells  of  dilYcrent  tonc:4 ;  and 
to  the  order  in  whieh  thoy 
ack  by  the  hammer  or  clapper 
xf\y  chivngc^    may  we  produce* 
"  the  almost  intiuite  number  of 
.-1  .ir.n.^,   campanolof^lst.H  select 
^  which  to  their  ear  seem 
iu.(-ual     and    agreenble ;    and 
tWe  cliangea  iire  known  by  the  names 
if  the^r  proposer?  or  inventor^,  jui^!  aa 
•I  i^ir-ak  of  a  work  by  a  great  urlifit. 
Iti  1v  known  whether  change- 

iTii  i  e-iirller  than  the  s^even- 

t>  ry:  but  it   is  cerOiin  that 

l^  i'lbt'd  much  more  in  Kng- 

Unj  iliiiii  in  any  other  country.  Tliere 
iL-f  |if  tN  fntrri  two  or  three  to  ten  or 
I'  1  of  twelve  boll-i^ 

t  '  .  are  m '  ^nt loned 

''I  51*  peals  DOW  existing  in 

fc^V  .  •-  The  largt2st  peals  now  in 
Knjbad  BJH  at  Bow  chnreh,  Exeter, 


and  York,  each  of  ten  belld  ;  at  Bow 
church  atid  at  York  they  vary  fnnn 
eigfit  hundredwejghlft  to  tit>y-lhj'ee 
huruh^edweighLs  earh ;  at  Exeter  from 
eight  to  alxty-sev'fti  hundredweight*!. 
From  these  weighrs,  It  must  be  evi- 
dt.'nt  that  it  is  no  small  labo?  for  men 
to  pull  such  bells  for  several  hours  at  a 
tlmi?»  Ju;3t  m  the  achievements  of 
celebratc*d  pedestrians  and  race-horseii 
are  placed  ufkon  record,  so  are  the  fra- 
ternity proud  to  refer  to  the  bell-ring- 
ing exploits  of  the?r  crack  puller^. 
Twenty-four  chnngcs  jtev  minute  ar*.* 
ir.:»quently  reached*  We  are  told  tint 
in  1787,  5,040  changes  were  nmg  in 
three  hoiiri  and  a  quarter;  and  tlmt 
oa  other  occasions  there  were  ^*87<j 
changes  rung  in  four  hotjrs  and  a 
quarter,  7,00<>in  four  horn's,  10,OCI8  in 
BIX  hours  and  three  q\mrters,  14,224 
in  eight  hours  and  three  qtiarten^,  and 
(the  nii^ntt/n  opfLt)  40,320  changes 
rung  by  thirteen  men  in  twenty-seven 
hours,  working  in  relief  gang^.  In  one 
of  the  old  chiirche:'!,  North  Parret,  in 
Somerset,  the  belfry  containa  a  spt  of 
rhymiiig  rules,  pur[iorling  that  a  six- 
pence fine  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
ringerd  for  cursing  or  swearing,  for 
making  a  noi^e  or  telling  idle  stories, 
for  keeping  on  their  liat.s,  for  w*earing 
8pur^,  or  for  cjverturningthebelL  This 
overturning  do:-*a  sometimes  oocnr* 
even  to  the  loss  of  life.  One  ringer 
was  killed  about  the  time  when  his 
brother  wasclrowneJ;  and  tlie  follow- 
ing delectable  epitaph  records  the 
double  catastrophe : 

**TiM**e  2  voiiTbM  W'crp  bv  mUrorLuw  H«*rnitinr!L»il; 
One  Ah'd  uf  hU  wniind,  unci   tht*  other  wm* 
U  row  II  dud/" 

Whether  bell-ringing  is  rciiUy  a  sen* 
ence,  or  whether  it  U  only  an  ingen- 
iois  art,  as  mnst  peuplo  would  prefer 
to  call  it,  cert  linly  the  technical  t^rms 
are  mo.^t  profuse  and  puzzling.  Let  ihs 
re:^  Icr  mnke  what  he  can  out  of  the 
following,  tak"m  at  riindom  from  one 
of  the  books  0  1  th«  subject :  Treble 
Ica-l,  plain  work,  course^  caU  word,  re- 
verse method,  direct  method,  double 
method,  balance,  hold  up,  c^it  down, 
foHowIng,   handstrakc,    rounds,  back- 
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stroke,  plain  hunt,  louclies,  course 
cuds,  hunting  up,  Imntiojr  down,  place 
making,  dodpng,  double  dodging,  Bob 
doubles,  singles,  observation,  grandsi re 
tbubles,  slow  eoui-He^  principle.  Bob 
minor,  double  Bob  minor,  treble  Bob, 
.superlative  surprise,  wrong  way,  Bob 
U'I[tK\  titlums,  Bob  caller.  Bob  major, 
double  Bob  major,  treble  Bob  major. 
Bob  caters,  grmidsLre  catcri^,  Bob 
royals,  Bob  einquei;,  Bob  inaximus, 
treble  Bob  maximos.  Bob  certainly 
seerns  to  be  in  the  ascendant  here. 
Wlieu  Ihe  reader  has  marvelled  at 
these  tunny  names,  let  him  try  to  un- 
der** tan  d  the  dii*eetion«  for  ringing  one 
particular  8et  of  changes:  **  Call  two 
Bobs  on  D,  O,  X  ;  bnng  them  round. 
Or»  if  the  practitioner  plea^ei?,  he  may 
call  the  tenth  and  eleverith  to  make 
the  nintirs  place;  the  tonne r  will  he 
a  six  before  the  course  end  camch  up. 
Then  a  Bt>b  when  the  tenth  ainl  elev- 
enth dodge  together  l)ehiDd  completes 
it.  In  this  course  the  bells  will  be 
oiily  one  course  out  of  the  tlttum>** — 
which  it  u  ver>'  satisfaclory  to  hear. 


Oace  more ;  and  here 
whether  the  directions  do  not 
the  idea  of  a  damsel  going  tij 
sort  of  count  ry-flajice  with 
swains  all  rejoicing  in  the  j 
Bob  ?  "  When  the  Bcventh  ij 
quick,  call  a  Bob  when  &h^ 
the  right  way  bcliind,  w  hieh  M 
her  quick  again ;  then,  if  tl 
goes  up  before  the  sevendij  1 
behind  with  Bohs»  until  ihej 
comes  up  to  her ;  but  if  the  sii 
not  go  up  befon^  tJte  eeventliJ 
the  right  way  behind  again,  j 
sixth  is  sure  to  be  np  beforei 
next  time.'*  After  a  little  ] 
these  extraordinary  evoluti<j 
not  out  of  eouri^e.  Bob  with  tlifl 
down  quick  till  the  foui'th^ 
home  J  if  out  of  coui-se,  a  sia| 
be  called  when  the  ijeventh  go 
quick,  to  put  them  right,  1 
hajipens  thiit  the  f<mrth  is  bl 
fitih  comes  home,  call  when  th^j 
dues  her  first  whtde  tenn,  iU3 
quick  witli  a  iloLjble."  And  ^ 
that  they  lived  hapj>y  ever  alTN 
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Roll  on  by  tower  and  arch,  autumnal  river; 

And  ere  al)out  thy  dusk  yet  gleaming  tide 

The  pliantom  of  dead  day  hath  ceased  to  glide, 

Whi.'Tiper  it  to  tlie  reeds  that  round  thee  quiver — 

Yea,  whi^pe^  to  those  ivy-bowers  that  shiver 

Hani  by  on  gusty  choir  and  cloister  wide  : 

**  My  bubbles  break ;  my  weed-Mowers  seaward  glide  : 

My  freshness  and  my  mission  last  for  ever!*' 

Young  moon,  from  leaden  tomb  of  cloud  that  soarcst, 

And  whitene-it  thor»e  hoar  e!iu-trees,  wrecks  forlorn 

Of  olden  Airedale's  heniiit-h:umte.'d  forest,  j 

Speak  thus :  **I  died  ;  and  h»,  I  am  reborn  T  J 

Blind,  patient  pile,  sleep  on  in  radiance  1     Truth 

Fidb  not ;  aud  faith  once  more  shall  wake  in  endless  youth. 
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and  a  poor  stream,  for  to  flow  onward 
in  I  he  t^timt*  cliauiifL 

Husil  Rimkvvood  was  of  a  tall 
Btutun^  und  vvtll-proportioned  shape 
In  all  pnrU*  Illf^  hiilr  of  light  brown, 
very  dik'kly  svU  und  of  a  sunny  Luc, 
ciH'icd  wjili  u  gruci4\jl  wave.  Ill* 
uead  had  nmny  b^^coming  molkm^. 
H'a  inuiilh  Wiis  will-iuadLS  and  Lis 
lipH  ruddy,  ills  torehead  not  veiy 
liigh,  in  wliielj  was  a  notable^  dis-seni* 
bluure  from  hb  brother.  1IL>  nose 
niiiiod  and  some  what  sharjiily  cut*  Hk 
coinplexiou  clear  and  rosy ;  hid  Bniilc 
g(j  full  of  cheer  and  kindliness  that  it 
hdected  others  with  mirlhfuliiess.  lie 
was  very  nlmbb^  and  active  in  all  his 
movements,  and  well  skilled  in  rid- 
ingt  fencing,  auddaiteiiig.  I  pray  you 
who  have  known  hhn  in  his  late 
year's,  can  }ou  hi  aught,  save  in  a 
uovcr-altered  sweetness  mixhig  with 
the  dignity  of  age^  tniccm  this  picture 
a  liktMiciis  to  Basil,  your  Bju^il  and 
niJie? 

1  care  not,  in  writing  thb  plain 
thowhig  of  mine  own  life,  to  use  such 
I  sguises  aa  arc  observed  in  love- 
torle;*,  whereby  the  reader  is  kept 
ignomnt  uf  that  which  is  to  follow  un- 
til in  due  time  the  course  of  the  talc 
doth  nnfrdd  it.  Ko,  1  may  not  write 
Basil's  mune  aa  that  of  a  »trangi*r. 
Not  for  tiie  space  of  one  page;  nay, 
not  with  so  much  nt^  one  sti*oke  of  my 
pen  can  1  dissemble  the  luve  ^vhieh 
liad  its  dawn  on  ihe  day  1  have  noted. 
It  was  tiiuddcn  in  ils  beginnings,  yet 
steady  in  its  progress.  It  deepened 
an<l  widened  with  the  course  of  years, 
even  as  a  rivulet  dalh  start  with  a  live- 
ly force  from  its  source,  nnd,  gathering 
strength  n^?  it  ilows,  grows  into  a 
broad  and  noble  river.  It  wa.s  ardent 
but  not  idolatrous  ;  sudden,  as  ]  have 
i^aidi  in  it«i  rise,  but  not  unconsidered. 
It  w%'is  foimded  on  high  esteem  on  the 
one  side,  on  the  other  an  inexfm';<sible 
enderaess  and  kindness.  Ilelijrion, 
lonor,  and  duty  were  the  cemmts  of 
rhis  \ii\f\  No  blind  dotage ;  but  u 
deathless  bond  of  true  bymj^alhy, 
makmg  thai  equal  which  in  itself  was 
uuequal ;  for,  if  a  vahi  world  ©hould 
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have   deeiaed  taat  ou   rhe   one 
tbeix;   did  a]>pear  some  greater 
liauL'v  of  pans  taan    shi^wed    in 
other,   ail    who  could  judge    of  tr 
merit  ami  sound  wisdom  must  nee    , 
have  allowed  that  in  true  menl  Basil" 
was  as  givnlly  hrv  superior  whom  lw_ 
honored  with  his  love,  as  is  a  pure  i 
moad  to  the  hhowy  setting  which 
eases  it. 

Hubert  pre«ent.'d  to  me  his  brother, 
who,  when  he  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned, would  not  be  eontcnied  till 
bad  got  speech  of  me ;  ami  straig 
way,  after  the  fix's tci vilifies  had  jia^se 
between  us,  began  to  relate  to  me  that 
lie  had  been  staying  for  a  few  dayis 
before  coming  to  towu  nt  Mv,  Uv 
house  at  RicJunnnd,  where  I  had  i 
en  visited  in  iIhj  summer.  It  Bti 
M  that  I  Itail  leit  in  the  ehan 
where  I  Flejit  som?  of  my  book^, 
the  margins  of  which  were  writtim 
such  notes  as  I  was  wont  to  nigkt 
whilst  reading,  torso  Hubert  had  i 
vised  me,  and  his  counsel  in  ihLsl 
found  vrry  prolitable;  for  this  methj 
teacJies  one  lo  ro licet  on  what 
reads,  and  to  holrl  conrei*sc  as  it  wd 
with  authors  whose  fi^cndship 
company  be  thus  enjoys,  which  isf 
source  of  contentmr^nt  more  sutRci€ 
and  Listing  than  mo>l  other  pleasu 
in  Ibis  world. 

Biisil  ehaiiCL'd  to  inhabit  this  ix 
and  discovered  on  an  odd  hy-sbefi 
these  vohimes  so  disiigurc^d.  or,  as  be 
said,  so  adonicd ;  and  tfiok  such  de* 
light  in  the  reading  of  tlietn,  but  mosi* 
ly  in  the  iiMcir  reflL*ctions  an  itnknai|^| 
pen  bad  allixed  lo  these  (Jages,  thliH 
he  rested  not  until  he  had  learnt  from 
Mr.  Rnper  the  name  of  tlie  w*riter. 
When  he  found  she  was  the  young 
girl  he  hatJ  once  seen  at  Bedford,  he 
marvelled  at  the  strong  impuL^e  he 
had  towar<l  her,  and  pressed  the  ven- 
erable gentleman  wilh  so  many  ques- 
tions relating  to  her  that  !«e  feaixnl  he 
should  have  wearied  him ;  but  his  in- 
quiries mL*t  with  such  graeioijs  answers 
that  he  perceived  Mr.  Roper  to  be  as 
well  pleased  wiili  the  lliemt*  of  ]m  dis- 
course as  hiiUAeli;  and  as  glad  to  set 
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forth  her  ftxccUcnced  (I  be   a-*hninL'd 

lo  write  the   wordi  which   should  lu- 

dmJ  iinf)Iy   tht/  i?pcakcr  to  huve  bcL'ii 

m  bis  doUif!:f%  but  for  tJie  excnse  of  a 

too  grrut    kiii<lnci*3   to   an  unwi^rlhy 

i^nsftturti)  as  he  had  to  IL-^teii  to  tlicm. 

-itid  Utnt  I  n*tist  UL-eds  iiitcrnipt  my 

mrrati\  c  to  admire  that  one  nlio  was 

Jto  si'liohir,  yea,   do  great   rr^iider  nt 

my  liinL%  n\hvk  endowed  with  exeel- 

Icat  gotni  sftiae  and  ncerlful  int'orma- 

liOD»  i?houhl  by  mean:*  of  book*  have 

Keo  drawn  to  the  fir:*t  tlioughts  of  her 

wb  was  to  enjoy  hb  love  which  novc?r 

9M  pvci  to  any  other  creature  but 

heseft     But  I  pray  you,  doth  it  not 

happen  mo^i  of\eu,  though  it  is  scarce 

fo  6e  cix*ditL'd,  that    dlssembhinee   in 

'  <Truiin    matters   doth   atrnief   in    tlie 

u'ay  of  love  Diore  than  reseiublanee  ? 

"^    :  iihort   men  do  choose  tall  wivet^ ; 

of  music  women  whu  have  no 

-com  one  tune  from  anuiber  ; 

M-    witle^g    houscwive;? ;  retired 

|[||/JtfllbiLiou.^  helpmates ;    and    guy 

mk  grave  husbands  ?     This  should 

•»to  lu  be  the  rule,  otherways  tlie  cx- 

r^^cia  s   and  a  notable  insUinee  of  the 

'sm^  I  flitd  m  the  fii'st  motions  wbk*]i 

H  liti.*lmt?  Basil  to  a  gooj  uplnloa  of 

m  (ioor  £elf. 

Eiil  to  return.  *' Mistress  Sher- 
f0«4r  quoth  Baid,  '*  ^lr«  Roper  dul 
illuUy  praise  you ;  be  recited 
r  &tilta  OA  well  as  your  virtues." 
'am^wered,  it  did  very  much  cnn- 
twi  me  lie  shotdd  have  done  *o,  for 
iW  ih«f.n  nif>re  credit  should  be  given 
<n  hU  wotvU  in  thnt  wherein  lie  did 
c^JUimcnd  me,  since  he  waa  so  true  a 
frjmd  05  to  note  my  defects. 

*•  But  wiuit,"  qno:h  he,  archly  t^mib 
m,  'K  the  taubs  he  named  arc  such 
[•d  uiz  siA  well  ivs  vinues?" 
i  uja,"  i  repUeJ»  '•  methinks,  sir, 
ilr*  huilt  rthould  be  rather  iu  you  than 
k  h"r  who  doth  commit  them,  for  .she 
'nay  be  ignorant,  or  el-ie  subject  to 
H^Wi'  inflnuity  of  temper ;  but  to  com- 
^m\  faulta  should  be  u  very  danger- 
<«i*  rrror." 

'*But  will  you  hoar,*'  quoth  he, 
■^ywr  faults  as  Mr.  l^per  recited 
tfccro?" 


*•  Yca>  willingly ,'*  I  aa^werod,  *'aMd 
nuniJ  them  also  jf  I  ra:j." 

**  Oh,  1  [>tiiy  you  mend  them  not/' 
be  cried. 

At  which  I  laughed,  and  saM  he 
should  t>e  ashamed  to  give  sneb  wan* 
ton  advice.     And  then  he  : 

"  Mr.  Hop!  r  dL^elar^s  you  have  sn> 
much  innbili;y  to  conceal  your  tfioughts 
that  albeit  your  lIpH  Bhoukl  Iks  forcibly 
closed,  your  eyes  would  speak  (hem 
»o  clearly  ibat  any  one  who  listed 
should  read  ihem." 

"Melhinks,"  I  said,  wlUing^to  ex- 
euiie  myself  like  the  lawyer  in  the 
go8peU  **  that  should  not  be  my  faulf, 
w  ho  made  not  mine  own  eyes." 

*"  Then  be  a!so  says,  that  you  have 
so  fharj)  an  apprehen&iun  of  wrongs* 
done  to  others,  tliat  IC  yoa  bear  of  an 
injustice  coimniited,  or  Home  cruel 
Li^eatment  of  any  one,  yon  are  so 
moved  and  tiTiubled,  that  he  ha^ 
known  yon  on  sueh  oeonsion«  lo  slitnl 
tears,  wliicb  do  not  i\ow  with  a  like 
ease  for  your  own  griefs.  Do  yon  cry 
nil -rev  (o  thi*  accU:*atIon,  Mlstrci-^ 
Sherwood  ?" 

*♦  Indeed,"  lanawered,  **  God  know- 
eth  1  do,  and  my  ghostly  father  also, 
For  tiie  strong  pjissions  of  I'ediiut- 
ment  tonchmg  the  evil  usage  our 
Catholics  do  meet  with  work  in  me 
so  might  fully,  that  I  often  auj  in 
doubt  if  1  have  sinned  therem.  Jvml 
concerning  mine  owngriet's  they  iiave 
been  but  few  a-*  yet,  so  that  'tlrt  llitle 
pi'aise  I  deserve  for  not  ovcrrnnvlt  rc- 
Si^ntment  in  instances  wherrin,  if 
othei's  are  atllieted,  I  have  mhcdi  ado 
to  re!«tniln  wrath." 

'"^  Ah/*  he  i^aid,  "  methlnk^  if  you 
an^^wer  in  so  true  and  grave  a  knanner 
my  rude  catechizing,  Mi8tre:itt  JSher- 
wood,  I  be  not  boidenougli  locontiiiue 
the  inventory  ot  your  faults." 

"I  pray  yon  do;*  1  aniswePMl ;  tor 
I  felt  in  my  hou1ji!\  nnu.^ual  iikmg  (or 
bis  con\'crsation.  and  tlie  more  ai^-^ 
when,  leavin-i  off jf^ling,  he  wiid,  **  Tin 
last  fault  31  r.  Roper  am  eharire  yon 
with  was  lack  of  prad^KCL  m  matters 
whereU*  prudence  is*  » ios(  nee  kd  in 
these  day:?.*' 
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•*Ala8!"  I  cxdjiimed ;  "for  ihat 
a'f?o  do  I  cry  mercy ;  but  ind<n'd, 
Ma^UT  HimkvvoiKl,  there  U  in  lliese 
diiy»  su  inu*-'h  rfiwnnLce  and  liiiic*-?iei's  - 
in\f  wlixvh  doth  styh^  \Ui:W  prmleneo, 
that  niclhinks  it  mi;;ht  sometinics  haj)- 
pen  tliat  a  rl^bt  boLdnesi^  ttliould  be 
trailed  rashness-" 

liai*iio;?  my  cye»  to  hU»  I  thow^rht 
I  uaw  I  hern  cloud«^d  by  a  misty  dew  • 
and  he  n  phc*!^  **  Yea,  Miatre:!?:^  Con- 
stanep,  and  if  it  U  j?Ot  I  hiid  snoiior  that 
layselt'  and  such  a^  I  have  a  friend- 
isbip  for  Fihoulcl  have  ta  aiy  nieit-y  on 
tlieir  death -tx'dr*  for  too  much  ra^h* 
n«*sa  111  fttemmiu;^  thf*  tide,  than  for  Um 
much  ea^e  in  yielding  to  it.  And 
now,"  lie  added,  **  tthul!  I  rrpeat  what 
Mr,  Uo [  K  r  FJ-'  la  l  c  d  o f  y o u  r  v  i r I  m.^?^  ? " 

"  No,"  I  an.'^svered,  s^miHng.  **  For 
if  iiie  fauhs  he  dolh  eliar*?e  me  with 
be  so  itiucb  smaller  than  the  realily, 
what  hope  have  I  I  hat  lie  should 
6p<?ak  the  truth  in  rc^ird  to  my  pocr 
merits?'' 

Tiien  some  persons  moving  nearer 
to  where  we  were  silting,  f«ome  jri.'neral 
conversation  eiiftned,  in  whteh  si'venil 
took  part ;  and  noni'  so  miirh  to  my 
liking  a^  BuhiI,  alhrll  oth'*rs  ms;j;:ht 
po6«esi*  more  rt*ady  tt)n;ruf  r  and  a 
more  sparkling  wit*  In  all  the  years 
isinef*  1  bad  \v\\  my  home,  I  had  not 
(bund  so  much  contentment  in  any  oae*8 
!«ocirty-  Mis  mind  and  mine  were  * 
like  two  in>?lninjent.^  with  varioii!* 
rhord**,  hut  one  kcy-nole.  wliieh  niuin- 
tnined  them  in  admirable  harmony. 
The  mi'u.^iirc  f»f  our  agreement  stood 
nither  in  (he  drift  of  our  tlesircs  and 
the  «cojH'  iif  our  approval,  than  in  any 
parity  of  hLstet*^  or  resemhlanet?  of 
tliBpotiilion.  Acquaintanceship  t^oon 
^ave  way  to  intimacy,  which  brrd  a 
mutual  frlend^ihip  that  in  it^  turn  was 
not  slow  to  change  into  a  warmer 
reeling.  We  met  vary  ofttm.  It 
.  eeuied  so  natural  to  him  to  atiTcrtion 
(Ut,  and  to  me  to  reciprocate  Uy  af- 
fiMStiou,  that  if  our  love  began  not, 
wbleh  mothink?  it  did,  «»n  that  tin^t 
day  of  meeting,  I  know  not  when  it 
had  btrlh.  Hut  if  it  be  dlfReult  prc- 
dvely  to  note  the  earUeiji  buddings  of 
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the  }*weet  flower  love*  it  trns  ftt^y 

diticem  the  moment   when  ll»e   h:t 
root  of  jealouiiy  sprang  U[>  In  Ilubfrt" 
heart,     lie  who  had  bt'cn  t^uwpicio'i 
of  every  person  whose  civiliiiefl  I 
lowed  of,  did  not  tor  sonv*  lime  a| 
pear  to  mislike  the   inthnaey   wiiii 
had  arisen  betwixt    his   brother  ai 
u\v.      I  ween  fnmi  what  hf  once  sai( 
Mhen  on  u  hiU*r  tteejision  anger  loo^ 
cned  hid  tongue,  that  he  held  him  in 
Fomc  sojt  of  coniempi,  even  as  a  f( 
would   despise  a  nuhlcr  animal  tb 
himself.     His  subtle  wit  ilsda'aied  1 
plainness    of  speech.     Ills    conlidi 
temper  he  if erided  ;    and  he  had  me- 
Ihlnks  no  apprchfusjou  that  a  sho-wlt. 
as   be  was   wont   to  call   mi',  :*hould 
prnve  heriiielf  8o  witless  as  to  prefer  to 
one  of  hk  bnlliani  paHs  a  man  noia- 
bh-  for  h!»*  indiffcrcncy  to  book  Icanj- 
ing,  and    to    his  smixitli   tongue  and 
fine  genius  the  honest  wotds  and  an? 
varnisbed  meritsi  of  h-s  brolher. 

Howsoever,  one  day  he  either  d 
lums:'elf  notice  eome  sort  of  fmrtienli 
kuidnciis  to  exi?t  between   us,  or 
WHS  advertised  thereof  by  some  of  1 
company   we   fret]uente<l,  and   I  sh 
lihu  fix  his  tTc'S  nii  us  with  so  arrest 
a  pei^iisicncy,  and  Ij;.-;  frame  Wiixed  ji^o 
rigid,  tlutt  metlionght   Lot's  wife  nmsf 
have  so  ga;!ed  when   slie  turned   to- 
ward the  dmaned  e'.ty,      I  was  more 
frighted  at  ihe  dull  lack  of  ex|a'ess)oi^H 
in  hi^  face  than  ai  a  ihoiisand  frown^fl 
or  cvtri  scowls.      His  i*ycs  were   n«ll 
of  their  wonted  tite  ;    the  color  had 
flown  from  his  lips  ;    tiis  always  pali 
cheek   wa?*   of  a   ghastly    wliitenesa 
and  bis  hand,  whirh  was  thrusL  in  hi 
bo.^om,  and    It  la    ii*«'t»   which   seem 
rooted  to  the  groutnl  were  a^  mcitioo- 
lestj  OS  those  of  a  stalnc       A  shuddc] 
ran  thnmgh   me  avS  he  stood   in    rhii 
guiJie,  neither  moving  nor  sjieakinj 
at  a  .snuill  distance  from  me.       I  ros( 
and  went  away,  for  Ins  look 8  fruuzt^t 
me.      But  the  next  time  1   mei  him 
this  slniagrness  of  behavior  luul  viin- 
ishedf  and   1   almost   misdoubted    the 
truth  of  what  1  had  seen.       lie  was  n 
daily  witness,  fbr  several  succeeding 
weeks,  of  wlmt  neither  Ba.iil   jior   I 
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one  to  ihc  other's  tails,  mai^cliin^c 
f^ lowly  in  II  lon^  row,  onvh  man's  feet 
lied  unxhr  his  horse*.^  \w]ly,  fiinl  Uis 
urin.s  bound  Imnl  and  fsx^t  liiliind  liim. 
A  puihnivnnt  rorle  in  front  nnd  c*r;ed 
aloud  tliJit  tho^e  rnmhig  bcdiind  Irm 
wen'  eer'nlu  juipiati?,  fots  to  ilio  pif^jK-t 
imd  cneinirri  to  the  commotuvt^iillli,  ibr 
iha!  ihvy  luid  Ixen  eeizid  in  lli**  act  of' 
8uylng  find  liwidng  mass  hi  disobedi- 
ence to  the  law*.  And  a8  lie  made 
ill's  prorlainution,  tlie  rnbbUi  ycdled 
and  took  up  ^ Jones  and  mud  to  cast  at 
lire  pr'-^oaen?.  One  man  cried  out, 
"  Four  L>f  lliem  he  vile  f:r!e8ls/*  O  ye 
who  rttm]  tliifi,  liuvo  you  taken  heed 
liovv.  at  BOine  timcs^  in  your  livciS,  in  a 
less  sjKice  than  tlie  wink  of  an  eye, 
Uiuti^h.  lias  outrun  sijj:ht?  So  did 
mine  widi  lip;htning  speed  apprehend 
Icht  my  iaiber  bIiouII  be  one  of  tliese. 
I  aeaiin^d  ilie  faces  of  the  prisoners  as 
tliey  pa.-Kcd,  bui  he  was  Tiof  amongst 
ifiem;  br»u'ever  I  recognized,  witli  a 
?*barp  pa'n,  the  known  <"oimtenance 
of  the  priest  who  liad  Fbriveii  my  mo- 
tlier  on  her  death-bed.  lie  looked 
j>ule  and  worn  to  a  sbado^v,  and  bartlly 
able  to  sit  on  his  horse.  1  sunk  down 
on  my  knees^  svitli  my  head  aga'nst 
the  raiiinjTii,  feelin.-Lf  very  sick.  Then 
the  n;ate  opened,  und  with  a  fc^tranjre 
joy  and  trembling  fear  1  saw  Basil 
[vn^h  through  the  nmb  till  he  Rton  1 
el(»se  to  the  hor>eV  feel  where  I  he 
frowd  had  made  a  .-stoppage,  lie 
knell  and  took  off  hii*  bat,  and  tlie 
lip*  of  the  priciitf;  moved,  as  they 
pji^sed,  for  to  bless  him.  Murmurs 
rose  from  the  rabbte,  but  he  took  no 
heed  of  tliem.  Tdl  the  hist  hoi*sem:in 
had  t!or*e  by  he  stiMxl  with  lus  liead 
anet»vei'ed,  and  then  silowly  reliirniul, 
n<*ne  during  to  touch  him.  *""  Basil, 
dear  IJii^Il!"  1  cried^  and.  weeping* 
*ravo  him  my  hand.  It  waM  the  first 
iiaic  I  hud  called  him  by  his  name. 
I^te thinks  in  that  moment  m  secure  a 
lrt:^tb-|digbL  wjl?  pa^^sed  h;?tweca  u$  as 
It  t.-n  thousand  Iwads  had  sealed  it. 
hen,  sonic*  limi!  afierwani,  we 
lOved  towaifl  the  house,  1  saw  Hii- 
dtnnding  at  the  door  with  the 
stouy    rigid    look    vvliich    had 


frighted  me  onee  before.     He  fiaid  not 
one  word  a^  I   passed  him.     I  have 
since  lieanl  that  a  lad}',  endowed  with 
more    shar]kness    iluin     prudence    ori 
kindness,  had  thus  addresseil  him  on , 
this  oeeai^ion  :  *'  Metliinks,  Master  Hu- 
bert Rookwood,  that  yoti  did  peHbnUi 
year  part  excellently  well  in  tluit  in 
gcniims  pastime  which  procured  ufl  k 
much  gooil  enleriainmenl  awhib  ago; 
hut  beshrew  mi'  xi'  your  bmther  did  ^ 
not  exceed  you  in  the  wcenc  we  havc^ 
just  wltneft:sed,  and  if  Mistress  8her* 
wootr^*    iookn    do   not   liellc   her,   she  [ 
thought  so  too*     1  ween  his  tragedy 
hath  oiudoae  your  tomeily.'*     Then  he  , 
(well-n'.gh  hiling  Ins  lifts  thrtJU*>h,  aa 
the  |>ersou   who  relaled  it  to  me  ob-' 
served)  imidi*  answer:  *•  If  this  young, 
geutlewoman*s  taste  be  set  on  tiagedy, 
then  wii!  I  jiromise  her  bo  much  of  it  | 
aTsolher  duv  as   should   iitcds  sutisiy 
her/' 

Thi,s  malje'ous    lady   misLkcd   Hu- 
bert, liy  reason  of  h:s  hjiviiig  denied  , 
lirr  the  praise  of  wit,  which  laid  beeii 
repoi'ted  to    In^r   by    a   third   jierson* 
She  was   minded  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  and  so  the  shaft  contained  in  her. 
[»ierejng  jest  had    L'kew  ise   hit    tho^c  < 
she  wi lied  not  to  injure.     It  h  not  to 
Ik;  eredited  I»ow  many  persons   havts 
been    ruined    in    fortune,  driven   into 
banishment,   yea^    delivered   over    to , 
death,  by  careless  woixli*  uttered  with- 
out so  much  as  u  I  bought  of  the  evil,j 
which  should  ensue  from  tlienu 

And  now  Ufion  the  next  day  Basil 
was  to  leave  London.  Before  he  weal 
he  said  he  hojied  n<it  to  be  long  absent, 
and  that  Mr.  Co-iglrton  !?hould  receive 
a  hitter,  if  it  pleusetl  (jini,  I'roni  Urn  fa- 
ther ;  wdiieh,  if  it  tihould  be  thvorably 
itjceived,  and  I  willed  it  not  to  be  4)th- 
erwise,  jihould  cause  our  next  meeting 
to  be  one  of  greater  eoiUenfment  thnn 
er>uld  be  thought  oh 

1  answercil, "  I  should  never  wish ' 
otherwise  than  ilxat  we  should  meet 
with  coaleutraenl,  or  will  anything 
that  ^hoiihl  tiinder  it/*  Which  he 
suld  difl  grt'ally  please  hlni  to  hear, 
atid  gave  him  a  e^jinfortable  ho|»e  of  u 
iiaj»py  return. 
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and  1  ericd,  "Think  you  to  advance 
your  interest  in  my  irli*nils!ii[),  sir,  by 
sudi  language  and  rcpruiiehcs  oa 
xUescr 

"Do  you  love  ray  brother?**  he 
said  again,  with  an  implied  contempt 
uliich  made  rne  mad* 

"  Sir/'  I  answered,  f*  I  cntertam  for 
your  brtilhcrso  jrreat  a  respect  and  es- 
teem ns  one  must  needs  feei  towai'd 
one  of  so  much  virtue  and  gooflnes5>. 
No  contract  exists  between  ns ;  nor 
hai*  he  made  me  the  tender  of  hia 
hand.  More  tlian  that  it  behoves  you 
not  to  ask,  or  me  to  answer/' 

♦*Ah  1  the  offer  uf  marriage  is  then 
the  condition  of  your  regard,  mid  love 
is  to  folJow,  not  prec*ede,  the  settle- 
ments, r  failh,  hidies  are  very  pni- 
detit  in  tlie,«e  days;  and  virtue  and 
goodness  the  new^  names  ibr  ibrtune 
and  land?.  Beshrew  me,  if  1  had  not 
deemed  you  to  be  made  of  other  metal 
than  the  common  henl.  lint  whatever 
be  (he  composition  of  your  heart,  Con- 
stance Slierwood,  be  it  hard  as  the 
gold  you  set  so  much  i?tore  on,  or,  like 
wax,  apt  to  receive  each  day  some  new 
impresi?,  I  will  have  it ;  yea,  and  keep 
it  tor  my  own.  No  rich  Ibol  shall 
Btcal  it  from  me.** 

"Hubert  Hook  wood,"  I  cried  in  nn- 
ger,  **  dare  not  so  to  >peak  of  one  whose 
merit  is  as  superior  to  ihine  as  the  sun 
outsliincs  atorchliglit." 

"All  I"  he  exclaimed,  turning  pale 
with  rage,  **Lf  1  thought  thou  didst 
love  him!"  and  clenched  hjs  hand 
wilh  a  terrible  gesture,  ami  ground  his 
teeth.  **  But  'tis  impoi^^ible,"  he  ad<led 
bitterly  smiling.  **As  soon  would  1 
believe  Titania  verily  to  doat  oa  (he 
ttss's  head  as  tor  tliee  to  love  Basil  I** 

*'OhI"I  indignantly  replied,  *\vou 
do  almost  constniin  me  to  avow  thut 
which  no  maideii  should,  unasked, 
confess.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  learn- 
ing and  seholarshi|i,  and  the  poor  show 
of  wit  timl  lies  in  a  ready  tongue, 
should  outweigh  honor,  courage,  and 
kindliness  of  heart  ?  Think  yon  that 
more  respect  should  be  paid  to  one 
wlio  can  epe^ik,  and  write  also,  if  you 
willj  fair  sounding  words,  than  to  him 
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who   in  his  duily  duinga  shows 
such  nobleness  iis  othera  only 
eale,  and   God  only  kiioweth  jf  ev^ 
tliey  pract'i^e  Jt  ?" 

'*  Lady  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  ha^ 
served  you  long;  sustained  tonnenj 
in  your  presence  ;  endured  grietk  j 
your  absence;  pining  thoughts  in  tlj 
day,  ami  angui^lied  dreams  in  llj 
niglit ;  jealousies  often  in  times  pafl 
and  now^ — " 

lie  drew  in  his  breath ;  and  thd 
not  so  much  speaking  the  woi-d  *'  dl 
epair**  as  with  a  fcmitihei'td  vehemeD^ 
u tiering  it,  be  concluded  his  vehemel 
address, 

1  was  so  shaken  by  his  sfieeeh  ihi 
I  rt*main«d  silent :  for  if  I  liad  s|X>kd 
I  nmst  needs  hnve  wf*pt*  Holding  na 
head  with  both  Landn,  and  so  shieldii:]( 
my  eyes  irom  tiic  sight  of  his  pal 
convulsed  thee,  1  sat  like  one  trani 
fixed*  Then  he  Jignin ;  "  These  b 
not  times,  ^lisiress  Sherwood,  for  w< 
men  to  act  us  you  have  d<me  ;  to  lift 
njan's  lieart  one  while  to  an  earth  I 
heaven,  and  then,  ^vithout  t»o  much  fl 
a  thought,  to  cast  him  into  a  hellia 
sea  of  woes.  These  be  the  detdinj 
which  dj'ive  nn-n  to  desperation;  \ 
ntt<^mpt  things  contrary  to  their  oil 
minds,  to  religitva,  and  to  honestj;  1 
course  a  once  abhorred — " 

His  violence  wmug  my  heart  the 
with  so  keen  a  x'emorse  that  I  cri^ 
out,  **  1  ei7  you  mercy,  blaster  llool 
wood,  if  I  liave  dealt  thus  with  you 
intlt-ed  I  tliought  not  to  do  it*  1  pra 
you  forgive  me,  if  unwittingly,  albe 
peradvenluro  in  a  heedless  manner, 
Imve  done  you  so  much  wrong  as  you 
words  do  charge  me  wit  It."  And  the 
tears  I  couM  not  stay  began  to  tlow 
and  for  awhile  m*  talk  insued.  hi 
after  a  little  lime  he  spctke  in  a  vaic 
so  changed  and  rlissimilar  in  mannci 
that  I  looke<l  up  w  holly  amazed* 

"  Sweet  Constance,"  he  said,  ** 
have  [daved  the  f(x>l  in  my  custon] 
able  fasfiion,  and  by  such  pretendc 
shuidera  of  one  I  t^hould  rather  inclia 
to  commend  beyond  his  deserts,  i 
that  were  iM3Ssible,  than  to  give  hil 
vile    ternii*,   have  sought — t  cry  yoi 
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Here  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
birth,  and  excellent  good  character, 
somewhat  advanced  in  years  indeed, 
but  the  more  like  to  make  an  indulgent 
husband,  and  to  be  prudent  in  the 
manngement  of  his  affairs,  hath  heard 
so  good  a  report  from  two  young'  gen- 
tlemen, his  sons,  of  thy  abilities  and 
I>roper  behavior,  that  he  is  minded 
to  make  thee  a  tender  of  marriage, 
with  so  good  a  settlement  on  his  es- 
tate in  Suffolk  as  must  needs  content 
any  reasonable  woman.  Wilt  have 
him,  Conny?" 

'*  Who,  sir  ? "  I  asked,  waxing,  I 
ween,  as  red  as  a  field-poppy. 

"Mr.  Rookwood,  wench — Basil  and 
Hubert's  father." 

Albeit  I  knew  my  uncle's  trick  of 
jesting,  my  folly  was  so  great  just 
then,  hope  and  fear  working  in  me, 
that  I  was  seized  with  fright,  and  from 
crimson  turned  so  wliite,  that  he  cried 
out: 

"  Content  thee,  child  !  content  thee ! 
Tis  that  tall  strappmg  fellow  Basil 
must  needs  make  thee  an  offer  of  his 
hand;  and  by  my  troth,  wench,  I 
warrant  thee  thou  wouldst  go  further 
and  fare  worse ;  for  the  gentleman  is 
honorably  descended,  lieir-apparent 
to  an  estate  worth  yearly,  to  my 
knowledge,  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  well  disposed  in  religion,  and 
of  a  personage  without  exception.  Mr. 
Rookwood  declares  he  is  more  con- 
tented witli  his  son's  choice  than  if  he 
married  Mistress  Spencer,  or  any 
other  heiress ;  and  beshrew  me,  if  I  be 
not  contented  also." 

Then  he  bent  his  head  close  to 
mine  ear,  and  whispered,  "And  so 
art  thou,  methinks,  if  those  tell-tale 
eyes  of  thine  should  be  credited.  Yea, 
yea,  hang  down  thy  head,  and  stam- 
mer *  As  you  please,  sir ! '  And  never 
so  much  as  a  Deo  gratias  for  thy  good 
fortune!  What  thankless  creatures 
women  be  !"  I  laughed  and  ran  out 
of  the  room  before  mine  aunt  or  Mis- 
tress Ward  had  disclosed  their  lips  ; 
for  I  did  long  to  be  in  mine  own 
chamber  alone,  and,  from  the  depths 
of  a  heart  over  full  of,  yea  overflow- 


ing with,  such  joy  as  doth  inclin 
knees  to  bend  and  the  eyes  to 
themselves  to  the  Giver  of  all  g< 
he  whom  all  other  goodness  dotl 
mirror  and  shadow  forth — j^our 
h}Tnn  of  praise  for  the  noble  bh 
I  had  received.  For,  I  pray  yc 
ter  the  gift  of  faith  and  grace  1 
know  and  love  God,  is  there  au;2 
earth  to  be  jewelled  by  a  woma 
to  the  affection  of  a  good  man 
more  secure  haven  for  her  to  a 
in  amid  the  present  billows  of  lil 
cept  that  of  religion,  to  whicli  i 
not  called,  than  an  honorable  coi 
of  marriage,  wherein  reason,  pa 
and  duty  do  bind  the  soul  in  a 
cord  of  love  ? 

And  oh !  with  what  a  painfu 
derness  1  tliought  in  that  moving 
on  mine  own  dear  parents — m; 
ther,  now  so  many  years  dead  ;  i 
ther,  so  parted  from  his  poor 
that  in  the  most  weighty  concen 
of  her  life — the  disposal  of  li 
marriage — his  consent  had  to  b 
sumed ;  his  authority,  ibr  so  lu 
with  forecasting  care  ordained, 
lell  in  other  hands.  But  all 
shade  of  melancholy  from  such 
tros[>oct  as  the  mind  is  wont  t< 
of  the  past,  when  coining  evci 
east,  as  it  should  seem,  a  new 
on  what  has  preceded  them,  I 
no.  choose  but  see,  in  this  good 
hal  happened  to  me,  a  rewa 
li'm  "who  had  forsaken  all  thi 
lands,  liome,  kindred,  yea  his 
child,  for  Christ's  dear  sak 
minded  me  of  my  mother's  word 
ceniing  me,  when  she  lay  « 
"  Fear  not  for  her.'* 

I  was  somowhat  loth  to  reti 
mine  aunt's  chamber,  and  to  a 
in  the  presence  of  Kate  and 
who  had  come  to  visit  their  ni 
and,  by  their  saucy  looks  wlion 
tered,  showed  they  were  })rivy 
treaty  in  hand.  Mine  aunt  sa 
had  been  thinking  that  she  wou 
go  to  church  when  I  was  miirrle 
give  me  her  blessin":  at  home  ;  W 
had  never  recovered  from  the  cl 
?he  had  when  Kate  was  marriet 
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for,  indeed,  in  everything  he  wrote,  al- 
beit short  and  mostly  devoid  of  such 
flowers  of  the  fancy  as  some  are  wont 
to  scatter  over  their  letters,  I  was  al- 
ways excellently  well  pleased  with  his 
fuvors  of  this  kind, 

Hubert  remained  in  London  for  to 
commence  his  studies  in  a  house  of 
the  law;  but  when  my  engagement 
with  his  brother  became  known,  he 
left  off  haunting  Mr.  Lacy's  house, 
and  even  JNIr.  Wells's,  as  heretofore. 
His  behavior  was  very  mutable ;  at 
one  time  exceedingly  obliging,  and  at 
another  more  strange  and  distant  than 
it  liad  yet  been ;  so  tluit  I  did  dread  to 
meet  him,  not  knowing  how  to  shape 
mine  own  conduct  in  his  regard  ;  ibr 
if  on  tho  one  hand  I  misliked  to  ap- 
pear estranged  from  Basil's  brother, 
yet  if  I  dealt  graciously  toward  him,  I 
feared  to  confirm  his  apprehension  of 
some  sort  of  unusual  liking  on  my 
part  toward  himself. 

One  month,  or  thereabouts,  after 
Jiasil  had  gone  to  France,  Lady  Sur- 
r  y  did  invite  me  to  stay  with  her  at 
ivenninghall,  which  greatly  delighted 
me,  for  it  was  a  very  long  time  then 
t»ince  I  had  seen  her.  Tiie  reports  I 
heaixl  of  her  lord's  being  a  continual 
waller  on  her  majesty,  and  always  at 
court,  whereas  she  did  not  come  to 
London  so  much  as  once  in  the  year, 
worked  in  me  a  very  uneasy  appre- 
hension that  she  should  not  be  as  hap- 
py in  her  retirement  as  I  should  wish. 
I  long  had  desired  to  visit  this  dear 
lady,  but  durst  not  be  the  first  to 
speak  of  it.  Also  to  one  bred  in  the 
country  from  her  infancy,  the  long 
while  I  had  spent  in  a  city,  far  from 
any  sight.^  or  scents  of  nature,  had 
created  in  me  a  great  desire  for  pure 
air  and  green  fields,  of  which  the 
neighborhood  of  London  had  afforded 
only  v<u<'h  scanty  gliinpsr^s  as  served  to 
whet,  not  satisfy,  the  taste  for  siich- 
Lke  pleasures.  So  with  mucli  con- 
tentment I  began  my  journey  into 
Norfolk,  which  was  the  first  I  had 
Jaken  since  th:it  loiig  one  from  Sher- 
wood Hall  to  London  some  years  be- 
fore.     A  coach  of  my  Lord  Surrey's, 


with  two  new  pairs  of  horses,  was  go- 
ing from  the  Charter-house  to  Ken- 
ninghall,  and  a  chamber- woman  of  my 
lady's  to  be  conveyed  therein  ;  so  lor 
conveniency  I  travelled  with  her. 
We  slept  two  nights  on  the  road  (for 
the  horses  were  to  rest  often),  in  verv 
comfortable  lodgings  ;  and  about  tho 
middle  of  the  third  day  we  did  arrive 
at  Kenninghall,  which  is  a  place  of  so 
great  magnitude  and  magnificence, 
that  to  my  surprised  eyes  it  .showed 
more  like  unto  a  palace,  yea,  a  cluster 
of  palaces,  than  the  residence  of  a 
private  though  illustrious  nobleman. 
The  gardens  which  we  passed  along- 
side of,  the  terraces  adorned  v/ith  ma- 
jestic trees,  the  woods  at  the  back  of 
the  building,  which  then  wore  a  gaudy 
dress  of  crimson  and  golden  hues,— 
made  my  heart  leap  lor  joy  to  be  once 
more  in  the  country.  But  when  wc 
passed  through  the  gateway,  and  into 
one  court  and  then  another,  me- 
thought  we  left  the  country  behind, 
and  entered  some  sort  of  city,  the 
buildings  did  so  close  around  ua  on 
every  side.  At  last  we  stopped  at  a 
great  door,  and  many  footmen  stood 
about  me,  and  one  led  me  tlirough 
long  galleries  and  a  store  of  empty 
chambers  ;  1  forecasting  in  my  mind 
the  while  how  far  it  should  be  to  the 
gardens  T  had  seen,  and  if  the  birds 
could  be  heard  to  sing  in  this  great 
house,  in  which  was  so  much  fine  ta- 
pestry,and  juctures  in  high-gilt  frames, 
that  the  eye  was  dazzled  with  their 
splendor.  A  little  pebbly  brook  or  a 
tuft  of  daisies  would  then  have  pleased 
me  more  than  these  fine  hangings, 
and  the  grass  than  the  smooth  carpets 
in  some  of  the  ronnis,  the  like  of  which 
I  had  never  yet  seen.  But  these  dis- 
contented thouglits  vanished  quickly 
when  my  Lady  Surrey  appeared  ; 
and  I  had  nothing  nioie  to  desire 
when  I  received  her  affectionate  em- 
brace, and  saw  liow  joyful  was  her 
weh'omc.  Methonjrlit,  too,  when  she 
led  me  into  th'.'  chainl)?r  wherein  she 
said  her  time  was  chielly  spent,  that 
its  rich  adomme!it  bec:ime  her,  who 
had  verily  a  queenly  beauty,  and  a 
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so  swe^tlv  majestic  that  it 

ikofi  ffflifl  snfticlcnr  to  mil  i'or  a  rL"Vi> 

mi  n*s[K*ci  from  others  even  in  linr 

mR'j,  vciini,     ThL*rt'  wul^  iin  admira- 

bh  niiaf^lit'ltj  ill  lier  dress;  so  tluit  I 

^k"nlnl  iicr  in  my  mind,  iis  i^he  !?at  in 

'b(  irlldfd  room,  to  a  pure  fair  dia- 

iTirwI  enclia5''d  in  a  rich  setting.      In 

'■0'  a^'xt   rhaniber  her  i»entlewoman 

and  chambtrmiaifU   were  at   work  — 

•nnje  a!  frami*^,  and  others  making  of 

•4athe#i,  or  el^e  spinning;  and  an  jther 

tItHir  opened    into    her   bed-ehamber, 

1r^'ch   wa*»   very   large,    llLc   nnto   a 

kh,  and   the  canopy  of  the  bed  sn 

litj^iscid  riehly  ndMrnt^d  that  it  shonld 

brt  *iR3»Trfne  I  a  throne.     The  rapes- 

irr  on   the  wall,  beditrhl  with  fruits 

unci  flowers,  vi*ry  daintily  wrotiglit,  .^o 

irx?  ilBell  hath  not   mure  fair 

!;  fher</io  were  to  be  seeiu 

\Vli<*n  my  lord  is  not  at  home,  I 

PliT't11?r   this  gmnd  chamber,  and  do 

-^he  f^aid,  and  showed  im«  an 

-»jl  ;  which  I  perceived  to  be 

tfiiiinty  t'limi^hed,  and  in  one  conier 

i:,  wUicli    pleaded  me   mo.^t  for  to 

i  cmrilix  hung  against  the  wall, 

^uliovc   u  kneeling-ritool.    Secin*^ 

tVid   rvM  on  it,  she  colored  a 

kfl  «aid  it  liad  bolonfred  to  Lady 

ilgle.  who  had  gifted  her  with 

k^r  d  rath -bed  ;  npon  which  ac- 

ti'hf  d'd  greatly  Imasure  the  pui>- 

1  u  It  did  very  much  con- 

tit!  ^hc  f^honld  i^Qi  8tore  on 

^L<  n  her  grand  mot  he  rV,  for 

viTil^*  *hi?  was  greatly  indebted  to 
thi!  good  lady  for  thr-  care  f^hc  bad 
iak<;u  of  her  young  years  ;  »•  but  me- 
Iblnkv"  T  :nlle<l,  'Mhe  likennss  of  your 
Jii.  fi  died  for  you  should  not 

mi.;  ,...  ..,i;r  excuse  for  the  prizing 
of  il  dmu  wlmt  iirisc«  from  its  being 
n\m  [t  is,  Kis  0(wr  dear  image/* 

81m*  g:ijd  Bho  thought  so  torj  ;  but 
thai  in  tljc  evcsi  of  Protestants  she 
6itt*t  in3edi*  aUi*irf  some  other  reas^on 
l«r  the  I  r  a  crucifix   in  her 

rtMin  th.  *l  one,  which  nevcr- 

lMr«»j  ia  her  own  ihluking  sIil*  allow- 
'4«f, 

ThvTi    fthc  showed    me  mine   own 


chamber,  which  was  very  commodious 
and  plra^runly  sittjated,  not  fir  from 
liera,  Fi-om  the  window  was  to  be 
8f?en  the  town  of  Norwich,  and  an  ex- 
tensive plain  inlei'sected  with  ir 'ch  ; 
and  undemealh  t!ie  wall  of  the  houi^.* 
a  terrace  linotl  with  many  fair  shndis 
and  strips  of  flower-be  l:^,  very  ph  iW*^ 
ing  to  the  eye,  but  too  far  oti'  for 
n  mon»  familiar  enjoyment  than  the 
eyi ..sight  could  aftbrd. 

When  we  had  dined,  and  I  was  sit- 
ting with  my  lady  in  her  dainty  sit- 
ting-raDm.  she  at  her  tambouMrame, 
and  I  with  a  piece  of  patch -work  on 
my  kncei^  which  I  Ijad  bronght  from 
London,  »he  began  foHhwiih  to  ques- 
tion   me  londjing  my  intended    mar- 
riage,   Mr.     Rook  wood':?     death,   and ' 
Baitifs  going  abroad » concern  ing  whicbl 
^he  had  h»'ard  ni'iny  n'potis.     I  satis-  ^ 
fiL'il  her  thereon;  uj»on  which  ishc  ex- 
pressed great    content m<nit    that   my 
pro8[>ectf?  of  liappines*  were  so  guod  t 
for  all  which  knew  Basil  thought  well 
on   him,    she  said:     and    mostly  his 
neighbors,  which    have     the    chiefest 
occasions  for  to  jinlge  of  a  man's*  dis- 
position.     And  P^ui^ton*  she  thought, 
should  prove  a  very  commendable  rcsi- 
dencCj  albeit  the  house  was  small  tor  | 
so  good   an  estate;  but  capable, •t^hii 
doubted   not,  of  im[*rovemcnt»,  wlilch 
my  fine  tjiste  woidd  bestow  on  it ;  not 
indeed  by  spending  large  sums  on  out- 
ward show,  but   by  !?m;ill  uflommLnits 
and   dehc4itc   beautifying  of  a    house 
aT^d  gardens,  E^uch  as  womtMi  only  do 
cxcf^l  in  ;  the  which  kiiifl  of  care  Mr, 
Rookw^ood's  seat  had  lacked  for  many 
yenrs.     She   al^o  satd  it  pleas i^d  ler^ 
much  to  think  that  Basil  and  1  shonid  j 
agree  touching  religion,  for  there  was*! 
little  happiness  lo  be*  had  in  marriage  [ 
where  couseni  doth  not  exist  in  so  ini-l 
port;int  a  matlcn     1  annwcrcfl,  that  if 
was  of  that  way  ot"  thinking  also.    Bufc-J 
then  thus  consent  must  be  veritable,  not 
exlorled;  for  in  so  weighty  a  point  the 
lea^t  shadow  of  compulsion  on  th?  ontjr 
side, and  feigning  on  the  olh'T,  do  end  bjr.l 
de^tmying  hap(nu<'j?s,  and  virlue  also^ 
which  is  more  urgent,     Sh^}  laado  no 
an&wcr ;  and  I  then  asked  her  if  she 
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liked  Keiiulnghall  more  than  London, 
and  had  ibund  in  a  retired  life  the  con- 
tentment she  had  hoped  lor.  She  bent 
down  her  head  over  her  work-fi*ame, 
so  as  partly  to  conceal  her  face ;  but 
how  beautiful  what  was  to  be  seen  of 
it  appeared,  as  she  thus  hid  the  rest, 
her  snowy  neck  supportmg  her  agnail 
head,  and  the  shape  of  her  oval  cheek 
just  visible  beneath  the  dark  tresses  of 
jet-black  hair!  When  she  raised  that 
noble  head  me  thought  it  wore  a  look  of 
becoming,  not  unchristian,  pride,  or 
i-omewhat  better  than  should  be  titled 
l)ride ;  and  her  voice  betokened  morc 
emotion  than  her  visage  betrayed 
when  she  said,  **  I  am  more  contented, 
Constance,  to  inliabit  this  my  husband's 
chiefcst  house  than  to  dwell  in  Lon- 
don or  anywhere  else.  Where  should 
a  wife  abide  with  so  much  pleasure 
as  in  a  place  where  she  may  be  some- 
limes  visited  by  her  lord,  even  though 
s)ie  should  not  always  be  so  happy  as 
to  enjoy  his  company  ?  My  Lord 
Arundel  hath  often  urged  me  to  re- 
j^ide  with  him  m  London,  and  pleaded 
)he  comfort  my  Lady  Lumley  and 
limself,  in  his  declhiing  years,  sliould 
lind  in  my  filial  care  ;  but  God  helping 
me — and  1  think  in  so  doing  I  fulfil  his 
\vill-«-naught  ghall  tempt  me  to  leave 
my  husband's  house  till  he  dolh  him- 
self compel  me  to  it;  nor  by  resent- 
ment of  his  absence  lose  one  day  of  his 
dear  company  I  may  yet  enjoy." 

*'0  my  dear  lady,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  and  is  it  indeed  thus  with  you  ? 
Dolh  my  lord  so  forget  your  love  and 
his  duty  as  to  forsake  one  he  should 
cherish  as  his  most  dear  treasure  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  she  hastily  replied  ; 
•**  Philip  doth  not  forsake  me ;  a  little 
neglectful  he  is"  (this  she  said  with  a 
forced  smile),  '*as  all  the  queen's  cour- 
tiejs  must  needs  be  of  their  wives  ;  for 
she  is  so  exacting,  that  such  as  stand 
in  her  good  graces  cannot  be  stayers 
at  home,  but  ever  waiters  on  her  plea- 
sure. If  Philip  dolh  only  leave  Lon- 
don or  Richmond  for  three  or  four 
days,  she  dolh  suspect  the  cause  of  his 
absence;  her  smiles  are  turned  to 
fix)wns,  and  his  enemies  immeJia:ely 


do  take  advantage  of  it,  I  tried  to 
stay  in  London  one  while  this  year, 
after  Bess  was  married ;  but  he  suf- 
fered so  much  in  consequence  from 
the  loss  of  her  good  graces  when  she 
heard  I  was  at  the  Charter-house,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  return  here." 

**  And  hath  my  lord  been  to  gee  you 
since  ?"  I  eagerly  asked. 

'*  Once,"  she  answered ;  "  for  three 
short  days.  O  Constance,  it  was  a 
brief,  and,  from  its  briefness,  an  al- 
most painful  joy,  to  see  him  in  his 
ov/n  princely  home,  and  at  the  head  of 
his  table,  which  he  doth  grace  so  no- 
bly ;  and  when  he  went  abroad  saluted 
by  every  one  with  so  much  reverence, 
that  he  should  be  taken  to  be  a  king 
when  he  is  here  ;  and  himself  so  con- 
tented with  this  show  of  love  and  ho- 
mage, that  his  face  beamed  with  plea- 
sant smiles ;  and  when  he  observed 
what  my  poor  skill  had  effected  in  the 
management  of  his  estates,  which  do 
greatly  suffer  from  the  prodigalities  of 
the  court,  he  commended  me  with  so 
great  kindness  as  to  say  he  was  not 
worthy  of  so  good  a  wife." 

I  could  not  choose  but  say  amen  in 
mine  own  soul  to  this  lord's  true  esti- 
mation of  himself,  and  of  her,  one 
hair  of  whose  head  did,  in  my  think- 
ing, outweigh  in  merit  his  whole 
frame  ;  but  composed  my  face  lest  she 
should  too  plainly  read  my  resentment 
that  the  hke  of  her  should  be  so  used 
by  an  ungrateful  husband. 

'*Alas,"  she  continued,  "this  joy 
should  be  my  constant  portion  if  an 
enemy  ri)bbed  me  not  of  my  just 
rights.  'Tis  very  hard  to  be  hated  by 
a  queen,  and  she  so  great  and  power- 
ful that  none  in  the  compass  of  her 
reahn  can  dare  to  resent  her  ill  treat- 
ment. I  had  a  letter  from  my  lord 
last  week,  in  which  he  says  if  it  be 
possible  he  will  soon  visit  me  again  ; 
but  he  doth  add  that  lie  has  so  much 
confidence  in  my  affection.,  that  he  is 
suie  I  would  not  will  him  to  risk  that 
which  may  undo  him,  if  the  queen 
should  hear  of  it.  '  For,  Nan,'  he 
writes,  '  I  rosenible  a  man  scrambling 
up  unto  a    slippery  rock,  who,  if  he 
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DOE  the  topiin>5t  points,  miiflt 
iMiU  tHIl  haokwfii'd  into  a  [>roeij)ic«'' ; 
lor  if  1  lufto  but  ail  iiich  of  hor  uia- 
[cstvV  &vfir,  I  am  like  to  fall  as  my 
f4tlifrs  hAvc  done,  iin«l  yet  lon'or.  So 
y  pa'ieni,  «roiKl  Njin,  unci   bide  rh* 

iiifa)  bi^  ill  1  dd  de- 

»(ot,  in    whidi    thtau  u^u    Ibrtunus 
(TowH  hr  TTi  voir  I'd/** 

"^  I  e  Up  r,  w  h  i  c  h  s  h  c  bad 

^  basoin.  With  a  di^'p 

*i?ii,  and   I  doubt  not  witb   the  same 

UieMi'ut  ^v  b*i-!i  wiw  in  in -110  own  mind, 

lb  r  the  ascent,  the  jrreati^r 

ilrjii.  J,...,,   .kc  ppril  o^  ail  ovcitbrovv, 

iill»>?Il  lo  ibe  cliinl>4T*8  own  view  the 

(unhcr  point  doth  seem  the  m«>ftt  se- 

?m^     81ie  tb^'n  eaid  she  wnnld  not 

aba    »|«e:ik    witb    nie    toucbiarf    l|f*r 

trtnblr^  ;  Uiit   \vv  sbonM  try  ti»  1'orget 

•te- 1  irid  bivi'r:?,i»nd  enjijy 

ti-ai  in  our  luufual  good 

*i4y  a^  was  possib!f%and  p3  liawk* 

and  riding  on  tine  day.s  and 

^  t»  sj  merry  «s  the  days  were  lon;r. 

ifltl,  vcriJv.  at  times  yuuthful  8|iirit9 

ttsmiked  llie  b^mbaiul  like  two  wanton 

i|8lilr»-t»    \\t>    laujjbed  sometimes   with 

bir  at  Home   pleasantry    in 

»W  .  i. . ,    i ,  I  le  w  1 1  bu  t  fa neifu I  b  nino r 

41  ifi'mce  itpelF  lor  ber  amusement. 

fair    sky  of  ibeae  suns^biny 

ofien  uviTi^ast  by  sudden 
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of  the  tofi^ue. 
I    am 
alheil 

^oaiis«bal  diknil 

LHiue«ii-nLag  ibem^  as 

abo  mine  own;  for  that  I  ej^ebew 
melancholy  themes,  having  a  well- 
spring  of  sorrow  in  my  bosom  whieb 
dotii  loo  reafii ly  ov*-iilow  if  the  sbiieea 
be  oaee  0[)enetl/* 

Thu»  spake  tfiis  SAveet  lady  ;  bit 
bar  uneonseloufi  lonfrue,  Ibllowing  tbi 
earrent  of  ber  tbuaglits  more  fjeqaen^ 
ly  than  she  did  civdit,  dwelt  on  lb 
theme  of  ber  absent  husband  ;  and  on 
vvhi(-^Iiever  aubjeL't  talk  was  mlnisierod 
between  usr  she  was  ii^g^yniou*  to  pnj- 
cure  it  c^bonld  eml  with  some  refer- 
enee  to  thU  worshipped  objeet.  But 
verily,  I  never  p?reeived  lier  to  ex- 
pre?i:*,  in  spcalunti:  of  that  then  nn- 
worlby  husband,  but  what>  if  l»e  bad 
IjfeL'U  present,  must  need»  have  moved 
him  to  i'e*rmt  \m  Tif*gli*?ent  usage  of 
an  iueompanible,  lovm;i»  and  virtiiotia 
wife,  tbmi  to  any  resiMitment  of  ber 
eom|»laintt!,  which  were  rather  of 
othi  TH  who  diverted  liisatfecriions  i'coji 
ber  than  of  him,  the  prim?  eau^o  o^ 
her  grief.  One  day  that  we  walke 
in  tlie  ph^isaunce,  ^he  led  the  way  ta 
a  fiieat  whirb  8ho  mu\  dunu^x  her  loj  fr*j* 
la)^t  visit  he  bad  com  mended  for  I  lie  fair 
prospect  it  did  command,  and  ^M 
^bo-ilii  bo  called  **My  Ludy*H  Arbor»**i 

*"'  He  ecnt  for  the  bead-^aivlener,"^ 
(pioth  abe,  **aad  ebarged  him  to 
plant  about  it  ao  many  sweet  fiowei-a 
anii  gay  sbntb";!  as  sboiild  make  it  in 
time  a  moit  dainty  bower  lit  for  a 
queen,  Tii?se  bi^t  woi\ls  dl<l,  1 
ween,  unwittingly  OJicape  bis  li[>3,  and, 
I  fear  me,  1  was  too  plnx^wbh ;  ibr  I 
exelatmcd,  'O  no,  my  lortl;  I  pray 
you  let  il  rather  l)e  walitted  for  a 
ijueen,  if  so  l>e  you  would  have  me  tj 
enjoy  it !*  He  male  no  answer,  and 
bi^  eountenanec  waa  overcast  atid  sad 
when  hi'  returned  to  the  bouse,  I 
raistloubted  my  hasty  Pjieeeb  bad  an- 
«i::cred  him  ;  bat  when  bis  boree  camti- 
to  the  door  for  to  cany  him  away  ' 
London  and  the  court,  he  said  varf^ 
kindly,  a3  be  embraced  me^  *  I'^ire- 
well/  dear  heart!  mine  own  pool 
Nan  r  and  in  a  Icttei  *i9  since  wrote 
be  inquired  if  bis  orders  bad  bean 
obeyed  touehlnj?  bi.^  sweut  coiinlens'fl 
pleasure-bouse.** 


I  always  noticed  Lixdy  8arre/  to  be 
very  eager  for  tlie  coming  of  the  mes- 
Beager  wUieh  bmught  ktteni  from 
Loudon  mostly  twice  in  the  week,  and 
that  in  the  iin tying  of  ihc  strings 
which  bound  tlicm  lier  hand  trembled 
80  uuichlhat  ftlii^  ot^en  said,  **  Fritliee, 
Constanet\  cm  tins  knot.  My  tingcrti 
be  ao  cold  1  huv(^  uot  somnt-li  patience 
m  should  serve  to  the  undoitiji:  there- 
of." 

One  morning  I  perceived  she  was 
more  sad  than  usnal  after  the  comitig 
of  thi.s  messenger.  The  cloud  on  her 
countenance  cluLsed  away  the  joy  I 
hail  at  a  letter  from  Basil,  whicli  was 
written  from  Far  is,  and  whei*ein  he 
said  hi*  hml  itcnt  to  Kheims  for  to  in- 
quij-e  if  niy  fallier  was  yet  tliere,  for 
in  tliat  case  he  should  not  so  much 
fail  in  his  duty  oa  to  omit  seeking  to 
Rffe  him ;  and  so  get  at  once,  he  trust- 
ed, a  fsillier  and  a  pricat't*  bh\ssing.-* 

**What  ails  you,  sweet  lady?'^  I 
asked j  se«'ing  lier  lips  quiver  and  her 
eyes  to  fill  with  tciir;!?. 

*^  Notfiing  shoakl  all  me,"  she  an- 
swered more  bitterly  tlian  was  her 
wont,  **  It  s^hould  be,  methinks,  the 
jiart  of  a  wnfe  to  ngoice  in  li^r  hu8- 
l)iind*s  good  fortime  ;  and  here  is  one 
Itiat  doth  write  to  mc  thiit  my  loitrs 
lavor  witli  the  queen  is  so  great  that 
nothing  greater  can  be  thought  of: 
go  that  some  do  say,  if  he  was  not 
married  he  would  be  like  to  mount, 
not  only  to  the  steps,  but  on  to  iho 
throne  itself.  Here  should  be  gnind 
news  for  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the 
Countess  of  Surrey.  Prithee,  goad 
weacli,  why  doj^t  thou  not  wish  thy 
poor  i'ricnd  joy  ?*' 

I  felt  so  much  elioler  tiiat  «iny  one 
5iif>uld  write  lo  my  lady  in  this  fivsh- 
ion,  hutching  with  cruel  malice,  or 
loastWMys  careless  hick  of  tliought, 
this  wanton  arixiw,  that  I  exchiinjed 
in  a  passion  it  should  be  a  villain  had 
thus  wrlttem  She  smibj^d  in  a  sad 
manner  and  answered  : 

"  Alas,  an  innocent  villain  I  war- 
rant the  writer  to  be,  for  the  letter  is 
from  my  Bess,  who  has  heai-^l  others 
aneak  of  that  which  she  dotli  unwit- 
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tingly    repeat,     thinking     it    shoa] 
be  an    lion  or  to  my  lord,  and  lo 
ako,  thiit  he  fihould  he  BfK>ken  of 
this  wise.     Bat  content  tJiee ;  'tis 
great  matter  to  hear  tJiat  said  agi 
which  I  have  had  hints  of  before,  ai 
am  Uke  to  hear  more  of  it,  imiybe.' 

Then  hastily   rieing,  she  prepi 
to  go  abroad ;  and  we  went  to  a  1 
in  the  |)ark,  wherein  she  hartxsred 
great  Btore  of  poor  chlldrin  which 
ed  their   parents  ;  and  then  to  a 
slu>  had  tilled  up  for  iQaflbrda  nigli 
lodging  to  tnivelters  ;  and  to  tend  gi< 
peu[>lt^ — albeit,  saving  herself*,  she  had 
int  one  in  her  household  at  that  I: 
one  half  so  skilful  in  this  way  as 
Lady  FKsjtrange.       I  ween  this  w 
the  sole  place  wherein   her  thon^its 
were  so  much  occapied  that  she  did 
for  a  while  forget  her  own  irouhlca 
in  curing  those  of  others*     A  worn; 
had  slopped  tlicre  the  past  night,  w 
when  we  went  in,   craved  assL^tan* 
fri>m  her  for  to  carry  her  to  her  to 
live  vdlage,  which  was  some   iiftei 
miles    north    of  ^'orwich.     She    w; 
afraid,  she  said,   for  to  go   into    the 
town ;  for  nowadays  to  be  poor  w 
to  be  a  wiekcd  person  in  men's  eye 
and  a    traveller  without   money    Wi 
like  to   be    whipt   and   put   into   t 
stocks   for   a    vagalK>nd»    which    si 
should  die  of  if  it  sh<iuld   huj>pen 
her,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
countess,  und  had  not  lliought   to  si 
herself  in    such     stniits,    whieli     s 
should  never  Imve  luvn  reduced  to 
her  good  lady  hufl  not    been    foully 
dealt  with.     Lnily  Surrey,  wishing,  I 
ween,  liy  some,  sort  of  examination,  to 
detect  the  truth  ot  her  words,  inquired 
in  whose  service  she  Lad  lived. 

**  Madam,"  she  answeit»d,  ^''I  wai 
kitchen  nniid  in  the  Countess  of 
cesier's  house,  and  never  left  her  si 
vice   till    she    was    mnrihercd    soi 
years  back  by  a  black  villain  in  h 
liouseholii   moved    by    a    villain    \0r^ 
more  bhick  tluin  himself,** 

^'Murthered!"  my  lady  exclaimed. 
^*lt  v%'as  bruited  at  the  time  thai 
Lady  hml  died  of  a  fall/' 

"Ay,   marrj'/*  quoth    the    begj^a^ 
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port,  mid  it  was  most  like  to  be  untrue, 
she  aflirmcd  tliat  some  similar  sur- 
mises liad  been  spoken  of  at  the  time 
of  Lady  Leicester's  de^th ;  and  that 
Lord  Sussex  and  Lord  Arundel  had 
o  wc.  mentioned,  in  her  hearing,  that 
ill"  prypsy  was  infamed  for  his  wife's 
I'latli,  albeit  never  openly  accused 
thereof.  She  had  not  taken  much 
heed  of  their  discourse  at  tlie  time,  she 
said ;  but  now  it  came  back  into  her 
mind  with  a  lingular  distinctness,  and 
it  was  paj?sing  strange  she  should 
have  heard  from  an  eye-witness  the 
details  of  this  tragedy.  She  should, 
she  thought,  write  to  her  husband 
what  th(»  woman  had  related ;  and  then 
she  changed  her  mind,  and  said  she 
would  not. 

All  my  pleadinga  to  her  that  she 
should  think  no  more  thereon  were 
vain.  She  endeavored  to  speak  of 
other  subjects,  but  still  this  one  was 
uppennost  in  her  thoughts.  Once,  in 
the  in'uUt  of  an  ai^ument  touching  the 
uses  of  pageants,  which  she  maintained 
to  be  folly  and  idle  waste,  but  which  I 
defend(^d,  for  that  they  sometimes  ser>-- 
ed  to  exercise  the  wit  and  memory  of 
such  n«*  contrive  them,  carrying  on 
the  dispute  in  a  lively  fashion,  hoping 
thus  to  divert  her  mind,  she  broke 
forth  in  these  exchimations :  **0h, 
what  banoful  influences  do  exist  in 
courts,  when  men,  themselves  honor- 
able, abhor  not  to  company  with  such 
as  be  accused  of  foul  crimes  never 
disproved,  and  if  they  will  only 
stretch  forth  their  blood-stained  hands 
to  help  them  to  rise,  disdain  not  to 
clasp  them !" 

Then  hiter,  when  I  had  persuaded 
her  to  play  on  the  guitar,  which  she 
did  excellently  well,  she  stopped  1m*- 
for.'»  the  air  was  ended  to  ask  if  I  did 
know  if  Lady  Leicester  was  a  fair 
woman,  and  if  her  huslMind  was  at 
any  time  enamored  of  her.  And 
when  I  wa.^  unable  to  resolve  th<»se 
qut»stions,  she  must  needs  begin  to 
argue  if  it  should  be  worse  never  to 
be  loved,  or  else  to  lose  a  husbjmd's 
affection ,  and  then  asked  me,  if  Basil 
should  alter  in  his  liking  of  me,  which 


she  did  not  hold  to  be  possible, 
that  men  be  so  wayward  an( 
slant  that  the  best  do  soi 
change,  if  I  should  still  be  glad 
once  loved  me. 

"  If  he  did  so  much  alter,' 
swered,  **  as  no  longer  to  care 
methinks  I  should  at  once  a 
out  of  my  heart ;  for  then  it 
not  have  been  Basil,  but  a  fan 
ing  coined  by  mine  own  imagi: 
should  have  doted  on." 

"  Tut,  tut !"  she  cried  ;  **thoi: 
proud.  If  thou  dost  8})eak  i 
misdoubt  that  to  be  love  whic 
so  easily  discard  its  object," 

"  For  my  part,"  I  replied,  so 
nettled,  "I  think  the  highest 
passion  should  be  above  jjus 
change  ui  him  which  doth  m 
or  resenting  a  change  which 
procure  it  freedom  from  an  ui 
thrall." 

"  I  ween,"  she  answered,  * 
somewhat  misconceive  each 
other's  meaning;  and  moreo 
parallel  can  exist  between  a  w 
fection  and  a  maiden's  liking." 
she  said  she  hoped  the  poor 
would  stay  another  day,  so  t 
might  speak  with  her  again  ; 
would  fain  leani  from  lier  \v 
Lady  L>*ciiU{M*'s  beliavlor  dar 
sorrowful  yeai^s,  and  the  lenipe 
mind  Ix^fon*  her  so  sudden  den 

"  Indeed,  dear  lady/*  I  urged 
likelihoo<l  should  there  be  that 
ing- wench   in  her  kitchen  sh< 
acquainteil    with      a      noble 
thoughts  ?" 

"  I  pray  God,"  my  lady  sai 
meanest  servants  do  not  i^ead 
countenance,  yea  in  the  ma 
our  common  and  indifferent 
the  motions  of  our  souls  whe: 
in  such  trouble  as  should  ( 
known  to  (io<l  and  one  true  fri 

Lady  Surrey  sent  in  the  mor 
to  inquire  if  the  beggar  was  g( 
my  no  small  conlent  she  had  d 
before  break  of  day.  Some  c 
tcrward  a  mess(»nger  from 
brought  to  ray  lady,  fi*om  j 
House,  a  letter  from  my  Lad 
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iiuity,  that  I  marvelled  at  ihe  wit  she 
ghovvcfl  therein,  which  was  not  very 
apparent  in  olher  ways.  He  was  a 
tali  man,  of  haughty  carriage  and 
well-proportioned  features.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  gniy  ;  his  nose  of  a 
hawkish  shape ;  his  lips  very  thin. 
I  never  in  any  face  did  notice  the 
signs  of  so  set  a  i)urpo8e  or  such  un- 
yielding lineaments  as  in  this  gentle- 
man. Milicont  told  me  he  wa^  pious, 
liberal,  an  active  magistrate,  and  an 
exceeding  obliging  and  indulgent  hus- 
band ;  but  methought  her  testimony 
on  this  score  carried  no  great  weight 
with  it,  for  that  her  meekness  would 
read  the  most  ordinary  kindnesses  as 
rare  instances  of  goodness.  She  seem- 
ed very  contented  with  her  lot;  and 
I  heard  from  Lady  Surrey's  waiting- 
maid  (which  she  had  sent  with  me 
from  Kenningliall)  that  all  the  ser- 
vants in  her  house  esteemed  her  to  be 
a  most  virtuous  and  patient  lady  ; 
and  so  chantable,  that  all  who  knew 
her  experienced  her  bounty.  On  the 
next  day  she  showed  me  her  ganlen, 
her  daily,  poultry-yard,  and  store- 
room ;  and  also  tlie  closet  where  she 
kept  the  salves  and  ointments  for  tl»e 
dressing  of  wounds,  which  she  said  she 
was  every  moniing  employed  in  for  sev- 
eral hours.  I  said,  if  she  would  per- 
nut  me,  I  would  try  to  learn  this  art 
u;ider  her  direction,  for  that  nothing 
could  be  thought  of  more  useful  for 
su  !h  as  lived  in  the  country,  where 
su  .h  assistance  was  often  needed. 
Ti.cn  she  asked  me  if  I  was  like  to 
li>e  in  the  country,  which,  from  my 
words,  she  hoped  should  be  the  case  ; 
and  I  told  her,  if  it  pleased  Grod,  in 
one  year  I  would  be  married  to  Mr. 
llookwoo<l,  of  Euston  Hall ;  which 
she  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  learn. 

Then,  as  we  walked  under  the 
inees,  talk  ensued  between  us  touch- 
ing former  days  at  the  Charter-house; 
and  when  th(»  sun  was  setting  amidst 
gold  and  purple  clouds,  and  the  wind 
blew  frcslily  irom  the  sea,  whilst  the 
barking  of  Sir  lIammond*s  dogs,  and 
the  reiK)rt  of  his  gun  as  he  discharged 
it  b«'hind  the  house,  minded  me  more 


than  ever  of  old  coie.:..)  ^» 
jjast  time,  my  thoujih-s  drew  ; 
ture  ])ictuies  of  what  mine  ow 
should  be,  and  the  joy  with  \ 
should  meet  Basil,  when  he  r 
from  the  field-sports  in  which  h 
much  delight.  And  a  year  s(. 
long  time  to  wait  for  so  nuich 
ness  as  I  foresaw  should  be  ou 
we  were  once  married.  ''  If  La< 
trange  is  so  contented,"  I  t 
**  whose  husband  is  somewhat  ( 
and  stern,  if  his  countenance  i 
reports  of  his  nelghboi*s  are 
credited,  how  much  enjoyment 
home  shall  be  the  portion  of  n 
Basil's  wife!  than  which  a  mon 
tempered  gentleman  cannot  b 
nor  one  endued  with  more  adi 
qualities  of  all  sorts,  not  to  s 
youth  and  beauty,  which  are 
able  advantages,  but  not  with 
tractiveness." 

Mrs.  I'Estrange,  an  unmarr 
ter  of  Sir  Hammond,  lived 
house,  and  some  neighbors 
had  been  shooting  with  him  c 
supper.  The  table  was  sc^t  \ 
abundance  of  good  cheer;  ant 
cent  sat  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
sweet  cordiality  tt)ward  a 
guests,  so  that  every  one 
seem  welcome  to  her  hospitalit 
I  detected  looks  of  apprehen; 
her  face,  coupled  with  hasty  j 
toward  her  husband,  if  any  o 
bring  forward  subjects  of  dii 
which  Sir  Hammond  had  n< 
broached,  or  did  appear  in  ai 
to  diffi'r  with  him  in  what  h 
self  advanced.  Once  when 
Burleigh  was  mentioned,  one 
g(mtl(;man  said  somewhat  i 
paragement  of  this  nobleman 
he  should  have  be; mi  to  bla 
some  of  his  dealings  with  the 
ment,  which  brouirht  a  dark 
on  Jiir  Hammoncfs  brow, 
which  Milicent,  the  color  com 
to  her  cheeks,  and  her  voice  tre 
a  little,  as  she  seemed  to  cas 
her  for  some  subject  which 
tuni  the  current  of  this  talk,  b( 
tell  what  a  store  of  patients  s 
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thio   18   a   conAnon   occurrence,   even 
with  the  swallows  and  other  bii-ds  of 
northern   India,    where   in    the   cold 
months  the  temperature  during  night 
(alls  often  to  freezing,  whilst  at  mid- 
day it  may  range  as  high  as  80°  Fahr. 
in  the  shade.     1  have  also  seen  the 
green  bee-eater  and  small  warblers  so 
much   affected  by   a   temperature  of 
40°  on  the  banks  of  llie  Nile  in  Nubia 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  fly  from  twig 
to  twig.     The   effects  of  severe  win- 
ters o:i   many  of  our   indigenous   as 
well  as  migratory  birds  have  been  fre- 
quently  exempliljcd  by  the  numbers 
tbund  dead  in  sheltered  situations,  and 
especially  if  the   cold   sets   in   early, 
when  comparatively  few  birds  of  jias- 
sage   escape ;  for  instance,  the  corn- 
crake has  been  found  in  Britain  dur- 
ing the   winter  months ;  we  know  of 
one  individual  (hat  was  picked  up  on 
Chrlstnias-duy,  crouching  among  furze 
butihes,   almost   insensible  from  cold. 
The  winter  homes  of  Euroi)ean  birds 
of  I'Jissago  comprehend  southern  Eu- 
rope, lower  K;rypt,  and  the  countries 
that  lie  belwccm  the  de^jort  and  south- 
ern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
cluding the  elevated  lands  of  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco,  which,  although 
differing  in  i)hysical  features  and,  in 
some  respects,  in  climate,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  but  an  extension  of  Europe, 
for  their  flora  and  fauna  are  European. 
It  is  only  when  the  traveller  crosses 
the  Sahara,  with   its  salt   lakes  and 
moving  clouds  of  sand,  and  gains  the 
region  of  verdure  beyond,  that  he  en- 
ters on  a  new  zoological  and  botanical 
province.     It  is  curious  and  instruct- 
ive to  observe  how  well  this  statement 
accords  with  late  geological  discover- 
ies.     From   a  series  of    ascertained 
facts  the  stud<»nt  of  physical  science  is 
enabled  to  speculate  on  a  time  when 
equatorial   Africa    was  divided   from 
the  northern  portion  of  the  continent 
by  a  great  sea,  of  which  the  Sahara 
foi-med  the  bed  ;  it  extended  from  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes  to  Scneg^ambia  in  the 
west,  and  was  many  hundred  miles  in 
breadth.     The  Mediterranean  sea  did 
not  then  exist ;  therefore  there  was  no 


great  obstacle  to  the  southern 

tions  of  animals  until  they  reacl 

shores  of  the   great  central    I 

sea ;  but  as  tliere  was    no   dei 

those   days,  there   would   be   i 

winds   to  temper  the  climates 

ward,  and  consequently  we  shoi 

pect  to  find  traces  of  more  ri 

winters      in     central     ar.d     sc 

Europe  ;  and  such  have  been 

proven    by    certain    evidcpces, 

were  lucidly  explained  by  Sir  ( 

LyeH  at  the  last  meeting  of  tin 

ish  Association.     Thu:?,  althoi 

may  wonder  at  the  exfraordin 

telligence  which   j)roinp:s  the 

cross  the  Mcditeirain.an,  we  sc 

same  time  that  it  is  ^oiiifx  lo 

eign    land,    where    it    will    nol 

friends  to  cheer  it,  or  food  unsi 

its    wants.      The    two    groat 

which  bring  about  the  regular 

tlons  of    birds  are    either  cha 

eliniate  or  (ailurci  of  i'ood — mo: 

both    combined.      Any    ordina 

server  must  have  often  remark 

the  first  effect  of  a  dec  lease  i 

pcrature  in  autumii  is  ihe  sudd 

appearance  of  many  winged  an 

less  insects,  on  whieli  many  col 

birds    of  passage    de}:(M;d.       1 

season  swallows,  that  seemed  S( 

lile  and  vigor,  skimming  ovei 

threading  along  tlie  lanes,  or 

ing   from  straw-built  sheds,  ai 

seen  collecling   in   Hocks,  and 

about  with    a  maikcid  d'niinul 

their  activity — now  huddling  t 

on  the  eaves  of  houses,  or  ass( 

in  long  lines  on   the  telegraph 

another  boreal  blast,  no:  yet  si 

to  turn  the  leaf,  sends  the  w  ho! 

southward,    for    they   soon    i^: 

there  is  no  use  facing  the  nort 

whence    the   cold    puffs    are    < 

whilst  by  holding  in  I  lie  dire( 

the  sun,  with  the  bahny  souther 

occasionally  beckoning     them 

vance,  ihey  soon    gain  iho   ol 

their   desires.      Thus   floi'ks  i 

seen  pursuing  their  journey,  a.: 

ing  up  a  livelihoc»d  and  more  c 

ions    as   they    speed    their   wa 

mountain,  moor,  field,  city,  or 
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of*ti«ilnTn    Eun*jK^  an<l  tmiisi-Modi- 

tfrrart^aa  lands.  The  tniijijrity  of  mi- 

gn»-orv  birds  cms^  the  lutler  sen  tlui'- 

iii,<!  tiio   vc^rnnl   and    aiitiiinnal    rqiii* 

noxiTA;  \vliil«l  a  few,  .-ik'Ii  as  irertuiii 

kM^hvtt  «n(i  water   l)ird:^,  makn    their 

Ji'ipcai'aiir-'  ou  llie  isUnds  and  south- 

vra  shore* s  iluotighdiiHli-^  winter;  the 

kittjr, howm^  are  in  a  fr: oU  mwi^nre 

ile[K*ndt-*at  on  tlic  j?tate  ol  I  ho  weather, 

iititi  jhL-tr  mjinbers  ineivjse  ordeerciii-e 

ttccordinijly* 

It  Isevidi'nt  that  such  uniuitik  u^  the 
liipp*  lemuilng,  musk-ox,  or  reindeer 
mast  pasii  southwant  on  the  appi*oai<h 
uf  wlutfJi*.  Their  migmtJons  are  by 
Qomeiins  unexpecled  ;  uor  would  the 
ventnt  land  journey  of  birds  ereate 
BumeiU  when  we  know  the  real 
L*jf  :  but  to  erosH  th«-  i^itiat  uihinrl 
anywhere,  «jive  at  its  e!»iruni'L% 
muiit  1m«  I'onAidert'd  a  f*reat  feat  whi'U 
\iisiv\  '       '  rblei*^,  and  birtU 

1*01  ;  *irork»n*4  Hij^dits; 

fur  ift»iuiict%  (111   vvilluvv  warbler  or  the 
larid-miU  cru*.^ing  the   broadest   parts 
I  of  tbc    Mtniilerninean.   must   traverse 
latlnk^t  six  hundred  mile?*.     No  doubt 
the  beatod  winds  from  the  desert   ex 
en  II  great  inliuenee  in   deterntining 
l^»  n>uic  to   be  lak'ju  by   luip'uiurv 
k>r4i.  espeetally  in  the  eountneei  that 
cwaie  directly  under  their  operation; 
^   are   their  pressence 
un  d urinal  ibc  &prin^ 
liuiuitin  \    tor    not   only  ihen   do 
tlwy  b!t*w  ibpir  pn^atest  violenee,  hut 
in  '         '     \\'\x    |)y  rontrusl 

til  .  or  rr»ld   months. 

Thu-  ibo  wiUiU  that  licekon  tlie  bird 
ill  aatuinn  to  come  southward,  tlrlve 
tl  back  agnin  to  Europe  in  sprin*;. 
Much,  bovircvcr,  depends  oti  the  ron- 
Plitutional  fiowei-s  of  the  ii»divldual 
*p*n!ir3,  which  vary  p*eatly  in  mem- 
lifi-s  of  the  yiame  family  ;  for  institncc, 
til?  riitli?  c'iiifffhaff  of  I  en  make^  its  up- 
fxsiriince  in  England  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  M'lreh,  wdiilst  it?*  congener, 
tlie  willow  wjirblcr,  is  seldom  seen  be- 
fore the  end  of  April ;  the  «poJted 
flly-<:atrher  and  night -jar  arrive  to- 
the   end    of   Mny,   and   df*part 


ixpxin  early  in  September,  Bird  mi* 
grutiiiuF  may  be  liquid  to  be  either  CuiK- 
plete  or  pariial ;  some  birds  totally 
abandon  Europe  durini*  Wjtjler,  and 
take  up  their  n^sidencc  in  nnrUi  Af- 
rica: ofhtMS  n'pnir  merely  to  the  tno*tt 
penial  e!'iiiat4.'s  of  tlie  ^ou'thot  Ein-oix- ; 
whil.^l.  many  ivinain,  but  in  diminished 
nunib.Ms,  thiwif^hout  the  year,  the  ma- 
jority resortinj?  to  tnlUlerlemperatureB. 
For  exjunple,  the  swallow  tribe  leave 
Europe  entirely ;  the  waprtujls  have 
their  winter  home:=i  amonjr  the  oa^^es  of 
the  deiicrt  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  whilst  a  few*  tarry  in  sou  them 
Europe^  and  with  their  brethmn  iti 
spring  push  nortliwnrd.  A  good 
many  stonc-ehats  spend  the  wIuLer 
in  Britain,  whikt  tlte  majority  move 
southward;  not  ko  w^ilh  their  elosie 
ally,  the  whin-ehnt.  which  d:s?appear« 
eiitiit'ly  during  the  cold  t^ea^on,  and, 
with  tbt'  nn^ratory  portion  of  thc^ 
hist -named  Bf)ecies»  aeek»  111*? 
genial  climates  uf  north  A: 
Thus,  in  all  pmbability,  ihtre  are  ia- 
dlviduul  silonr-elmlti  that  have  alter- 
nately liraved  the  cold  of  tho  north 
and  the  more  cheer  fit)  winter  of  the 
Sahara;  for  wo  cannot  suppcr^e  that 
there  \^  a  set  that  invanably  A\n\\  in 
the  north,  and  another  that  constantly 
leave  at  the  a[>proacb  of  w^Inler  At 
all  events,  hei-o  i»  dis|)layed  a  llexibil- 
ity  of  constitution  often  considered 
charaeleriAttc  of  man  alone,  Al- 
thongli  the  reg>dar  birds  of  passage 
maintain  much  exactitude  with  refer- 
ence to  their  arrivals  and  departures, 
othei's  seem  to  ctT  greatly  wlien  cotn- 
pelled  by  weather  <»r  other  causes  to 
trust  to  their  own  int^dligencn  in 
guiding  them  from  place  to  jdace ; 
even  many  mlgmtory  species  fat*  ex- 
ceed ibe  bounds  of  (hetr  usual  re- 
sort**, and  certain  individuals,  noL 
known  to  be  migratory,  have  found 
their  way  acrt>»a  the  w^hole  ceniinent 
of  EuiH>pe,  A  good  example  of  the 
latter  is  seen  in  the  late  irruption  ot 
Fallas*s  wind-grou.^e  from  north-west- 
ern A>ia,  c«o  well  illustrated  by 
Mes>*rp.  Mil  ore  and  Newton,  in  the 
**  Ibis/'     Tlie  short'tOL'd  lark  seldom 
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migrntcB  beyonO  the  tiortlierri  .chores 
of  the*  Me<ritcTraiic«Ti,  yet  (inds  itself 
oftrn  In  BnUiin,  and  ciui^dit  oJher 
in  jralo.s,  or  wamlcrinjij  unknowingly 
northwurd ;  oeeA^ioTuil  inJividnaIci  of 
thr  Egyptian  vnlturr  from  Sjmin,  live 
Griffon  vtillure  and  ^polled  ea;;le 
fi\3m  the  mountains  of  central  Etiixjpe, 
jind  tlic  spotted  cuckoo  I'roni  norlli 
Africft*  Moreover,  several  Amenenn 
cipeciea  Imve  been  reeonicd,  eliietly 
wnter  birds,  wliieh^  of  course,  are 
belter  iidnpled  to  brave  the  danjiers 
of  the  de'"p.  Certain  h\nh — to  wil,  the 
redbreast,  fe^on*;-!bru!?b,  and  black- 
bird— clo  not  leave  the  north  of 
Kun>pe,  will  I  jit  many  of  I  heir  bn^ihren 
of  Italy  and  the  netghbonng  coanuies 
make  regular  anmml  ini;rrations  to 
Afrka  aiid  ihe  island;?.  To  ueeouiu 
for  this  nfmarkable  anomaly,  it  will 
be  obiiened  that  the  robin  of  the 
bouth  12^  far  lesn  onmivorous  than  lU 
northern  compeer,  and  i^  not  nearly 
ao  familiar  in  its  liabitB — like  the 
warblers*,  it  depends?  abnost  entirely 
on  insect  foml ;  eonM't[ucnth%  when 
that  fails  it  bas  no  ahcniative  but  to 
push  Houtliwartl,  ami  participalin^% 
like  olher  Kfiecicfi,  in  cltmatic  etiects, 
it  would  donbtless  fulhnv  n  Ifb*  route; 
and  much  the  ^ame  wlih  thi'  tlirnshcj^, 
as  tliey  dl*^M•nd  In  a  irreal  inejisure  on 
fniitii  ft>r  their  winter  sulisistenee. 
When  the  gn^pet*  of  the  south  are 
galhereii,  having  no  holly-berries 
tiioimtain  a^h,  or  haws  to  dniw  on  for 
iheir  winter  wants  they  would  natur- 
ally dit4|  ense  ;  probably  many  tly 
northward  as  well  ;  for  all  the 
ihnieheg  that  cross  tlie  Mediterranean 
during  winter  are  but  an  infinite>imal 
part  of  what  frequent  Italy  and  the 
^outh  of  Europe  in  summer.  No 
dotibt  much  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  lorn  lily,  wlietbtT  favorable  or 
otherwise ;  and  wherevc*r  a  e*f»niplcte 
or  only  f»arlial  failure  of  food  has 
taken  place*  ?o  aceoixbn^ly  will  the  !?pe- 
cie^  depart  or  remain.  ^Sloreover,  wlmt 
has  just  been  renmrked  in  connection 
with  the  stone-chat,  niii^ht  be  a|»plied 
again  to  the  robins  and  llirushes  of 
southern  Europe;   supposing  one  of 


either  hntehed  in  Italy,  aiid  alVr  sev- 
eral yeiu"a*  ni;p'ntionH  lo  the  oa^is  of 
the  d  esc  It,  t^honlil  d^^viate  on  one  n*"- 
cav<i*in  from  it.s  4iccu2?tomed  eoni'si^ 
and  liy  northward,  nnd  expend  the  whi- 
ter in  iiorLhern  Eur<jpe. — with  the  ex- 
am pU*  of  the  ruiJ ideal  individuals  Iw^- 
fore  il,  no  doubt  tin*  robin  w^ould  ^oon 
pick  up  ciiimlM  at  the  kitchen  door, 
and  the  thrushes  crowd  with  their  in- 
di*renouii^  brethren  on  the  holly-trees, 
and,  beeoinini;  elimatl^cd,  remain  in 
thi'ir  adci[t!cd  countries  ever  after* 
ward.  Although  we  have  no  diretrt 
proof  that  jjucIi  oecnrrenccft  actually 
take  phice,  there  i^  nothing  in  the 
bird's  constitution  to  |  rrflude  sncJi  a 
HUpposition  ;  and  not  itnly  tiui!,  but 
we  know^  in  the*  aiM'  of  Palhi^V  «ind- 
prou.se,  and  many  other  aceidentftl 
visitor:?,  tluit  I  hey  hnve  at  on  re  adapted 
ihemsclvctf  ici  the  food  utforded  bj  ilie 
country,  ulthou^h  leifectly  new  To 
them.  How  far  such  inthienees,  act- 
ing on  ^a^ncjiilions  and  for  lonjj  pe- 
riods do  eth'ct  the  external  ai*[>eur- 
anecsi  or  infenml  >«[rnclnre  of  a  ^pe 
cicj^,  aix!  points  not  yet  eh'arly  deter 
mined  ;  but  doubtless,  as  the  geo- 
graphical  di'^trihutton  iiud  mi<iratioi3i^H 
of  animal?^  bec4*me  bettir  known*  !«0^| 
will  mnny  dlfficuhie??  ol'that  nature  be 

cleared  iijj.     Of  the  va|!t  host**  of  birds 

that  cro^j«    the   ^ledilerranean   ann 
ally  not  a  i\'w  |>eri?b  on   their  wa; 
and  tlieir  bculie.H  jire  lln'oy^r*  t'p  t»n  lh( 
beach;  many  ariive  only  to  die,  a^  wi 
can  testify  from  our  own  oln^ervatioi 
along  the  fihorcs  of  Malta,  where  v 
have    picked    up  numen>u»   warblej 
that  had  been  either  drowned  on  tl;efr 
passage  or  died  on   the  rocks,  or  had 
dnnhed    themselv*^^    at    uisjht  against 
the  fbrlitication?*  and  lighl-houses 

*'Th»'  henroTj  h]nrp  illtlfoft 
The  hlril  f»f  i*a'**a^f.  till  b+'  nindly  ^trtkci 
Agniiifl  ll,  nuil  1»eal6  oul  his  wvary  life." 

The  quail  on  its  way  to  Europe  ii 

sapring,  or  Afnca  in  autumn,  i^  often 
horn«?  back  Ijy  a  i^trong  bead-wind  to 
the  country  it  Imd  just  left;  and  we 
have  re]»eat»'dly  noticed  that  a  strong 
Rirocci^  in  Si»[»temlH'r  tJcarcely  rver 
fails  in  throwing  abundance  of  qua 
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of  i\\Q  south  ns4  an  article  of  fboiL 
Nunc  of  iIh*  su'fllJdw  lnh«*  nre  more 
i'Xaci  in  \\\v\i*  tliiifs  of  arrlMiI  mid 
tktpjirturo  tli;m  tlif  s^wifis,  which  ftt.*tim 
to  |iroccc<l  i'urther  ftOtilhwrn^d  ihaii  any 
u\*  the  otliei^ ;  whctlier  from  sudden 
IhUurc  of  food  or  cluiiig^e  of  chiniite, 
or  both,  it  i:^  sehltmi  ihc  blud;  i^vtWl 
tttirlcs  on  \is  wav  ;  \Kn\  not  content 
whli  the  idiinate  of  r lie  .-^oulhern  shores 
of  the  gre;it  iuhind  jieu,  it  pushes  on 
wijh  litth*  driuy  lo  Abyssinia,  Nubui, 
mid  even  Titnbnetoo*  Tl»e  Alpine 
Mvift  jinsH'S  to  iind  fi-om  Kuro[ie  in 
j^nnill  nimiberpi ;  eom]mred  \\ii\\  tht' 
la*t-named  Ppecle^,  lliis  is  a  hajtly 
bird ;  we  have  Htjen  it  and  the  house 
miirten  sjiortiiig  around  Alphie  gla- 
ciers nl  the  laiter  end  of  August,  when 
there  w^as  a  huar  fi-oi^t  every  iii^ht, 
and  Qoeafiional  heavy  faU*  of  f^iiovv  ; 
many  Alpine  gwlft.^i  s^pend  the  rntii'e 
year  on  the  Himalayan  nmges.  The 
chijuiiey»  hou8e»  and  ^and  gwallows 
make  (heir  fir^t  appearance  in  spring, 
and  leave  Eumpe  in  the  order  here 
given;  uoiie  seem  to  pass  the  winter 
in  any  of  the  islands,  and  on  their  ar- 
rival ia  Africa  move  i^leadily  eourh- 
waitl  ti>  n»ore  geuJal  regions.  The 
rock  awidlow  and  i-ufous  swallow 
make  regular  ratgrations  from  Asia 
Minor  to  south-cawteni  Kurojje,  few 
venturing  westward  of  (jireece*  Ow- 
ing to  the  stmng  ?s\  E.  wimU  that  pre- 
vail during  the  cold  nimilhs,  and 
BWeep  along  ihe  Mediterranean  basin 
with  givat  violence,  many  bin  Is  are 
blown  from  r)ne  coast  to  another,  and 
tnni  up  ia  districts  in  every  way 
uncongenial  to  their  hahitA  and  wants  : 
thus  are  i-eeorded  by  C  A.  Wright, 
E*q,,  in  his  admimbh*  catalogue  of 
**  Bird^  ohi^erved  in  Malta/'  the  a|»- 
pea ranee  of  the  dimiimllve  golden  tiud 
tire -crested  wreiw  among  tlie  wuodlesa 
traetd  of  the^e  bare  islandn ;  duj»pOfc»Ing 
them  to  have  come  from  the  fieai*e^t 
point  of  Sicily,  they  mwsi  have  flowa 
al  leant  ^\\y  miles  1  Along  the  sboro8 
of  the  MediterraneAa  \\\^  approach  of 
fipring  iti  heralded  by  tlockj^  of  gaudy 
bee-fjaier*,  which  may  ba  seea  ad- 
dns;  northward  in  scattered  hoists 


emitting  their  characteristic  cal 
We  have  watched  them  app 
ing  iMaha  during  the  calm  and  4 
ltd  weather  at  that  s<*iison,  w« 
tew,  alinicted  by  Uie  veixlui^, 
bi^nk  otV  from  the  rcjst  arul  de 
whiUt  the  njiijority  continued  &l 
tlieir  course  in  a  northerly  dii^ 
Lucklei?s  is  the  bird  watidere; 
mtdief*  a  temporary  iiesting-pli 
Malta  at  any  tiaie,  cs|)t'cially  oi 
daVt  for  nu  smtiier  is  an  individi; 
cognized  than  a  dozi-u  gun*  are 
reqnisitioa.  and  schju  the  fair  fb^ 
the  hee-eater,  oriole,  etc.,  ar<j 
titretehctl  m  roW8  on  the  bend 
the  pcuherer.  The  weiM-like  t< 
the  hoopiie  may  coiisianily  be 
tlri fling  belure  a  south  wind  in  M 
or  liafc^lrniiig  ^oulhwanl  m  A 
selikim  in  flockd,  but  so  uumerou 
on  mnr  tfM'cafiion,  on  a  projeetin| 
in  the  island  of  ( hao,  we  saw  l 
course  of  [lalfan  hour  no  less  tb 
luiopof'yi  arrive,  one  ailer  ao 
>?one  of  the  wood[»eeker??,  ucitlu 
creoper,  nuthnrcfi,  nor  the  wivu, 
to  migrate.  The  ^varblcr»  no 
conj^titute  by  t«r  the  greatest  ms 
Oi'  the  brd.^  (d'  pjiss.ij^e,  and  ni 
said  io  bij  mo^il  [mnr^tuul  in  thelj 
of  arrival  and  deparhnc*  As 
other  groaf)S,  many  euliindy  obf 
their  tiuunner  or  wintfT  ret<iden* 
the  migratory  deaj^ons,  wlul«t  i 
leave  a  few  stragglers  1m 'hind. 
,'4edge»  willow,  garden,  the  chll 
whitetlmtal,  Sardinian,  Dart^brd 
alpine,  Vieillyt^ei  warblei's,  aiM 
blackcap  annually  crons  and  i^ 
the  Meditermnean  with  iindev 
regularity,  some  in  eaormous  nnii 
ei*fMic sally  the  gmden  wurlder 
whitclhroat,  which  !»ting  then  | 
and  ia  good  (!ouditton  arc  tn  gre 
(|iii*s!,  and  con!?tilute  the  Italian  s 
rehshed  bcccafiro.  The  night! 
apijeai*s  in  con!?idem!«le  niiniber 
^hare4s  the  same  fate  witli  thd 
named  spei'ies.  The  two  redi 
wdr*4itear,  whin,  and  stoae-ehat^, 
ihe  redhre:ist,  come  and  go  lo  J 
rLtgahirly^  leavhig  a  few  ^imgglt 
the  inlands  during  winter,  which, 
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r,  nnite  with  their  brjtlii*en  from 
njrlli  Afrii'a  m  >\ffiU^.  wheii  all  pro- 
mni  to  Kiitxipt^  Tilt-  bluu-tlj muted 
wariiljT  repiiir:*  to  Egypt  hi  wjrilor, 
fju-ti  lIm*  soiilli-ej,?vteru  eoimtrlcs  of 
Eum)it  at|cl  weslern  Asia*  A  »mall 
riii;;rution  Ula-s  pliu-e  oi'  the  niiset 
mi  caied  whent-eai>»  annuiilly  to 
mlltero  Europe  in  stimrnar,  and 
loti  ngiun  lo  tht*  Afrlciui  deserts  in 
a:i:umu.  As  xlw  &ou^  thrush  mid 
Mik'kblrd  nrt'  pU-dtiful  tbroiig]iout  tlie 
vft*r  alonjr  the  Aila*^  ranj^<\  it  h  pmb- 
al)le  tew  cif  th/iii  ivtura  in  sprln;?, 
iiiui  whatever  do  cro:?s  in  antuniti  and 
mtar  rc^innin  wiih  the  i-ot^idfnts* 
Thf  golden  oriole  pai»s(^  throii^li 
Malta  regularly  on  its  way  noHhwainJ, 
aad  in  smtill  flocksi  returns^  to  Africa 
btuc4iat:jly  at\er  the  lirirvcst  and 
fnjt  Aiv  colleete<l  in  autumn.  Th  * 
tmjt  QMs^l  is  also  migratory;  and  n!- 
tliaagh  a  few  tui5sal  thrushes  and  rod- 
appear  on  tbi*  island.*;  and  south- 
ip'>  fltirin;r  iht-  cold  season,  Jioi- 
n  sinelly  speakin;r  hv  eallt-d 
ot'  pa^^age,  as  their  numbers 
dependent  on  the  slale 
r  tn  Enrop<?  and  loeul 
r*itr  iiv:%  meadow,  red-throated 
;wny  pjpit.s  cross  and  reerosa 
ly,  atid  otlen  in  birw;e  floc*k^, 
adow  pipit  is  anotlier  illn=;tra- 
a  bird  which  remains  all  the 
norihern  Europe,  but  is  mi- 
snUiry  in  tlie  ^oMthern  \}wrl».  An 
^n\  a.?  i\u*  hot  weather  lia.s  thirly  set 
in  III  AiVica,  flovki^  of  the  short-toed 
hrk  |iracc»<?d  «o  soulht-ni  EuroiK^  and 
diitribn'o  tlieni' elves  over  wastes; 
llttfothf-r  der-ert-living  binb,  it  U  vt'vy 
wa5;hlc  of  ruldi  and  accDrdltigly  fjuil:^ 
Hiifwpi*  b<dbr%?  the  i-egular  nii^niiory 
Mii«»im.  Th«»  Aky,  eresU^d.  and  CaU 
^•m}'  liward  hile  in  Uelo- 

i'V/  month  ;  thi*  two 
LAifi'iriLdy  abnndani  in 
diiriMf:;     winier.     The 
ir*  to  tiuushern  Eurojvc 
^luri  iter,  btit  a  few  al-^y  regu- 

Inriy  pii4h  iiirdier  soathwanh  and 
<^i*^  ajnin  in  &pnng,  Thi:  i»i;*d  wa;;- 
Irt^l  md  \l»  ftt»rthem  variety,  called 
«IW  Uic  liUo  Wr.  Varre!!,  ri.^palr  to 


southern  Europe  on  the  appmaeh  of 
winter,  and  many  also  crog^j  the  ;rreat 
inland  sea  and  proceeil  a  long  way 
into  Africa ;  we  iT>und  the  fomier  vervj 
common  up  the  Nile  to  thr^  giecond  eu!- 
aract.  The  gmy  wagtalk  althouglj 
nowhere  so  common,  follows  the  same 
cour82  and  pnshos  northwaiil  at  llit* 
same  time  wiih  iti*  eongenpr  in  aprlng. 
The  yyllow  wagtails  of  Europe  havo  i 
been  bo  fn*quon tly  confounded  and 
misnamed,  that  until  tiie  student  has 
CLirofiiUy  examined  iipecimena  of  each 
he  Will  b'?  almo^jt  sure  to  became  con- 
fused.  There  iu,  fii^t,  the  yellow  , 
waguill  of  the  Bnt!i»h  ii^hmd^,  called 
also  R:vv'a  wag*aik  tlmt  nrgmtes  to 
the  cfuitliienL  in  winti'r,  but  we  op'ni 
not  to  southern  Europe  ;  this  bird  ha« 
been  m:*lakcu  for  the  yellow  wa^^tail 
of  the  CDU'inenr,  iir-it  d%-cr'b:Hl  by 
Liameus.  Enorm:)Usil(ick:<  ofthe  hist^ 
named  bird  crass  regularly  to  ait  1  from 
Africa  annually  :  j probably  not  a  t*trag- 
gler  n»niiiincs  in  either  country  after  tin* 
migratury  seasons  are  over.  We  hiiVJ 
n  pL'atedly  noticed  varieties  of  thi.<  wag- 
tail with  grey  and  black-colored  heais 
which  many  n  ituralists  cr^nslder  a^ 
specIHc  d.iKTenc-%  whilst  oth-TS  ap- 
pear to  eUs.s  theai  undL-r  ihe  head  of  a 
race  or  variety  of  ihe  Mo^ariila  ftami 
of  Llnneus.  WTe  are  enabled  so  far 
to  strengthen  th<^  latter  opinion,  by  the 
fa?i  th'it  in  a  hirge  series  of  skins  col- 
lected fi*om  Hock-s  of  yellow  wa;|t;iils 
dtiring  their  migratiiMi:*  aLTor^is  the 
Mediterranean,  we  could  make  ojt  a 
graiual  tran.^Ition  from  th:^  one  slate 
of  plumage  to  tho  other,  and  we  fre- 
quently i<iLmd  the  grr/y,  btaek,  and 
orive-heab'd  (or  yellow  wagUiU  f sni- 
per) all  m  out*  flo.'k  find  constantly 
a^so::iating  togetliei,  and  with  the 
same  call-note ;  the  only  ditfereuce . 
was  the  dll-nole  in  autumn  Li  corni 
wai  noticed  to  be  hiirsher  ;  the^c,  b'j  v- 
ever,  we  ascertained  to  be  bir^ls  of  th:' 
year.  The  rook  U  migratory  in 
80lilh-e Intern  Europe,  smi  repairs  tn 
the  d-dia  of  the  Nije  lu  largj  floclv* ; 
d.imi-limes  it  b  driven  by  ^tr^sa  of 
wciiiliLT  to  the  blau'ds  of  the  mUl  aud 
wj-iUj.-n   Mi?d:lerrani:n.    The  nortli- 
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cm  jiortion  of  Africa  is  a  favorite  re- 
port for  the  starling  in  winter,  when 
flocks  may  be  constantly  seen  all  over 
the  e-outh  of  Europe  ;  they  quit,  how- 
ever, in  spring  and  go  northward. 
Tiie  jay  lias  been  recorded  as  migra- 
tory, and  bald  to  frequent  north  Af- 
rica, Malta,  and  Egypt.  We  cannot, 
howc'vcr,  find  any  authentic  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement.  All  the  Eu- 
ropean flycatchei-s  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean very  punctually.  The  spotted 
bird  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  next 
the  pied,  and  in  a  much  less  propor- 
tion, the  white-nocked  flycatcher.  The 
first  has  a  very  extensive  geographical 
range,  embracing  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa  and  Euroi)e,  and  breeds  in 
great  numbers  even  in  North  Britain, 
where  we  have  seen  large  flocks  in 
autumn  pursuing  their  retrograde 
course  southward.  The  woodchat 
shrike  seems  to  be  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  family  that  regularly 
leaves  Europe  in  whiter;  its  red- 
barked  congener  h:i8  been  said  to  mi- 
grate to  north  Africa.  The  finches 
are  always  late  in  migrating  in  au- 
tumn, and  leave  north  Africa  long  be- 
fore the  other  birds  of  passage ;  at 
all  times  muuh  depends  on  the  sever- 
ity of  the  weathcn*,  their  numbers  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  accordingly. 
No  donbt,  hkc  the  thruslies  and  other 
species  indigenous  t^)  temperate  climes, 
many  individuals  extend  their  range 
during  the  winter  montlis,  not  so  much 
from  failure  of  food,  as  the  cold 
weather  allows  them  to  wander  over 
regions  inimical  to  their  constitutions 
and  wants  in  summer ;  from  this 
cause  and  the  state  of  the  climate  in 
north  and  mi<l  Europe,  together  with 
th-  transporting  power  of  giles,  may 
be  a.tributed  the  pretty  regular  ap- 
peininee  of  flieks  of  tlie  following 
fnelies  oa  th  »  ishind^  and  southern 
-iliores  of  the  great  inland  oe^an.  The 
li.iiet  is  plentiful  in  Egypt  arl  north 
Afriea  in  winter;  s:nall  fl  )eks  of  the 
chatfin.'h,  gree.ifiieh.  gDldfineh,  eom- 
m  );i  bint'n-x*.  slrinfin 'h,  grosbeak, 
and  ortolan  may  be  seen  among  the 
tamarisk  an  1  olive  groves  of   north 


Africa  at  the  same  season,  wl 
few  solitary  individuals  of  the 
bill,  scarlet  gn)sbeak,  ree^l  and 
ow  buntings,  cirl  and  bramble  fi 
tree  and  roek  sparrows,  find  tiiei 
in  winter  to  the  islands  and  soi 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
cnekoo  and  wrj'neck  are  amor 
foremost  birds  of  passaire  that 
to  and  from  Africa,  and  both  sc 
have  much  the  same  geogmphic 
tribution.  We  have  hcar.l  the  cu 
welcome  note  among  the  carol 
of  Malta  in  March  ;  in  the  nt 
Europe  in  IMay  ;  among  tlie  s 
birch  trees  on  the  confines  of  p 
ual  snow  on  the  Himalayan  mou 
in  July ;  and  ofien  recognize 
handsome  form  among  the  r 
groves  on  the  torrid  plains  of  In 
late  as  November. 

Many  wood  and  stock   i)igeor 
grate  to  Africa  in  winter ;  their 
quarters,  however,  would  seem 
located  in  the  south  of  Eur()})e  ; 
with  the  turtle  dove,  of  which 
of  thousands   may   bi*   seen    st( 
their  course  southward  in  autum 
tnce  versa  in  spring ;  very  few,  i 
remaining  in  Euro|:e  or  in  Afr 
the    termination    of  their   mign 
At  these  seasons  they  are  cauu 
great  numbers,  by  means  of  elf 
and  decoy  birds.     The  quail  in 
bly  flies  within  a  few  feet  of  th 
when  crossing. 

As  soon  as  the  cold  weathe 
fairly  set  in  along  the  shores  ( 
Mediterranean,  a  partial  migrat 
the  following  plovers  takes  place 
Norfolk  plover  disperses  in  a 
over  the  island^,  and  penetrate 
south  to  central  Africa.  E 
November  flights  of  golden  p 
arrive  on  the  northern  exposui 
the  Maltese  islands  ;  also  a  few 
grey  aTul  a  good  many  of  the  la 
plovers,  all  of  which  go  to  i^ 
The  dotterel,  with  its  two-wingt 
lies,  and  th^  Kentish  plover,  ]i 
much  the  same  course,  perhaps  i 
thing  more  of  all  these  pass  in  ai 
than  recross  in  spring,  for  the  r 
thxt  several  of  the  species  are  re; 
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faitiliful  to  die  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the 
dogmatic  decisions  of  holy  councils, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory,  Epiphanius,  etc.,  the 
fathers  of  the  Greek  Church ;  that 
they  rejected  the  errors  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  of  the  Manichees,  and  of  all 
the  heresiarchs  condemned  by  the 
Holy  Church,  as  well  as  the  supersti- 
tious practices  introduced  by  ignorant 
monks  into  the  Latin  Church,  where- 
fore he  besought  the  patriarch  to  give 
no  heed  to  the  evil  reports  which 
were  in  circulation  against  Protest- 
ants." 

Il  seems  the  patriarch  was  not  to 
be  caught  by  these  plausible  pro- 
fessions, for  he  made  no  reply.  The 
Protestants  w^ere  not  discouraged,  and 
fifteeif  years  later  a  fresh  attempt  w  as 
made  by  the  Lutheran  university 
of  Tubingen.  '  The  ambassador  of  the 
German  emperor  at  Constantinople 
was  a  Protestiuit,  and  had  brought 
with  him  a  minister  of  his  own  de- 
•DOininatiun;  named  Gerlach.  It  was 
he  who  carried  on  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  university  of  Tubingen  and 
the  Patrian^h  Jeremias.  The  whole 
of  this  correspondonce  is  before  the 
public.  The  patriarch  refutes  tlie 
Protestant  doctrines  with  great  ability 
and  (•lejiriiess,  and  concludes  by  re- 
questing the  professors  of  Tubingen  to 
trouble  him  no  longer  and  to  send 
him  no  more  letters.  They  w^ere  not 
to  be  discoura-^ed  by  a  trifle  like  this  ; 
but.  write  what  ihey  would,  the  patri- 
arch nuide  tlieni  no  further  reply. 
This  negotiation  began  in  1573  and 
lasted  until  1581,  but  nothing  came 
of  it. 

Fifty  years  after  the  Lutherans 
hatl  failed,  in  their  turn  the  Calvinists 
m:ule  anolher  effort,  which  seemed 
to  jiromise  better  success.  The  am- 
bassadors of  Holland,  England,  and 
Swetleii  to'»k  tli'j  most  active  aii'l 
enerpjetic  part  in  the  matter.  The 
jKitriareh  of  Constantinople,  Cvril 
Lu^ar,  li:m<eli  a  (Jalvinist  at  heart,  so 
far  from  op|»osinjr  thi'ir  designs,  favor- 
ed them  with  all  his  power.  Success 
seemed  certiiin.      After  various  vicis- 


situdes Cyril  Lucar  died  in  1638.*  A 
few  weeks  after  his  death  the  synod  of      ! 
Constantinople  pronounced  sentence  of 
censure  upon  his   propositions,   and 
anathema  upon  himself.     In  1642  a 
second  council  was  held  under  the 
Patriarch  Parthenius,  who  was  very 
hostile  both  to  Rome  and  to  Catholice, 
which  confirmed  the  previous  condem- 
nation of  C^ril.    Among  others,  Peter 
Mogila,  metropolitan  of  Kief,  signed 
this  fresh  censure.     Last  of  ail,  these 
condemnations  of  1638  and  1642  v/ere 
confirmed  by  a  council  held  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  1G72,  over  which  the  Patriarch 
Dositheus  presided. 

The  creation  of  a  bishopric  at  Jeru- 
salem may  be  regarded,  also,  as  an  at- 
tempt at  reunion  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  the  schismatic  churches  of 
the  East.  Fi-ederiek  William  IV., 
king  of  Prussia,  assisted  by  M.  de 
Bunsen,  was  the  promoter  of  Uiis  idea, 
but  it  was  too  ingenious  and  too  com- 
plicated to  be  practical.  It  praposed 
to  labcf  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews ;  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
union  of  the  schismatical  churches  of 
the  East  with  the  Anglican;  and, 
by  means  of  the  evangelical  church 
of  Prussia,  to  induce  the  various  sects 
of  Protestantism  to  conform  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  favored  the  plan; 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  were 
many  Protestants  who  were  very  far 
from  gieing  it  their  approbation.  As 
to  the  Oriental  Christians,  they  were 
exceediogly  astonished,  as  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  humorously  related  before  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  arrival,  not  only  of  a 
bishop  (an  vescovo),  but  of  a  lady- 
bishop  {una  vescova)  and  baby-bish- 
ops (vescocini).  After  an  existence 
of  twenty  years,  no  pretence  is  yet 
made  tliat  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem 
has  succeeded  in  elfecting  any  recon- 
ciliation whatever  with  the  Oriental 
churches,  or  that  it  has  in  any  measure 
prepared  the   way  for  the  uniting  of 

•  lie  was  thrown  intc  the  BiT«pborua  by  the 
eultaii.  at  the  rcquedl  of  hii  brother  bishup:^  - 
Ko.  C.  W. 
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mifim  itself.  Tlie  Anglican 
it  18  herself  more  ilivided  than 
ind  demonstrates  more  conclu- 
from  jear  to  year  how  impoiisi- 
is  for  her  to  keep  fast  hold  upon 
«ed  whatever.  Perhaps  thi^ 
station  of  internal  division  and 
tal  anarchy  maj  eontrikutG 
hftt  to  turn  the  eyesofAngti- 
biward  the.  anciejit  and  immova^ 
urch  of  the  East, 
revcr  thi*  mav  be,  wc  have  be- 
in  our  own  d?,y  a  fre?h  attempt 
lion  alwut  wbii^h  we  must  say  a 
irds.  The  facts  are  as  follows  : 
jff  four  years  ajro  Dr.  Troll,* 
Hthe  EpJ«copalian  Church  in 
K^ideo,  'Ikeovered  that  there 
WSm  dWe^e  some  four  hundred 
rtelon^  jiiir  to  the  Greek  Chureh, 
hile  {h\*^  recognized  Ids  author- 
(o  a  ^tritain  point,  yet  refused 
ivc  'v  mmunton  from  lii.'^  handi. 
foil  t*eiVn*ed  the  matter  to  the 
tiop  of  the  Plpkeopal  Church  in 
kBed  Sttilei,  who  appointed  a 
;iea  to  examine  and  repoii  on 
itioQ  in  whlcii  the  two  churches 
fiward  one  another.  The 
En;jland  took  part  in  the 
>nt  und  eonvoL*ation  met 
in  18G3^  appninting  a 
^liofte  duly  it  should  be  to 
rjdcsr«?tantlin;^  with  tlie  Epig- 
arch  in  America  and  eo-ope- 
ih  her.  In  the  month  of  Fel>- 
1865,  this  commission  presented 
rejxirt    before    coavocatiun    at 

Srr.  The  American  com- 
nbli^hed  a  geried  of  works 
to  prepare  the  way  for  union 
iking  known  the  dogmas  and 
if  the  Greco-Russian  Church. 
Sa^lkh  commL^^ion  formed  an 
nion  whose  object  it  wa?  to 
I  Oriental  clmrchea  known  to 
en,  and  in  turn  to  make  the 
arch  undersMiod  by  the 
i  ihc  East,  The  Aoj^ll- 
\  of  Dublin,  many  other 
same  eliurch,  and  the 


ere.    Dr.  Kti)  I:'  tUe 


arehbii^bop  of  Belgrade,  were  among 
the  patrQn*»  of  this  association. 

In  1813  4,  Dr.  Young  of  New  York 
made  a  visit  to  Rui*sia»  where  he  put 
himself  in  eommunieation  with  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  Rus^ 
sian  episcopate.  The  Epiiseopaltaii 
bishop  of  San  Francisco  visited  Geop-'1 
gla,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  moroj 
recently  Nice,  where  he  frequented 
the  Rusi^ian  chapel. 

Messrs.  Popof  and  Wassilief,  chap- 
lains of  the  Ivussian  ambassadors  at 
Xrtjudon  aud  Paris,  were  present  at  the 
sittiugTS    of    the    English   commission 
and    took    part    in   its    deliberations. 
By  the  yqtj  last  news  from  America ' 
we  arc  informed   that  dioins    sert^hs 
[i*  e.,  mass. — Eo*]  was  solemnly  cele* 
bra  ted,  according  to  the  Oriental  rite 
and   in    the    Sclavonic    language,    in 
one    of    the    principal     Episcopalian 
eh  arches  of  New  York  city.    Accord  ing 
to  the  American  newspapers,  the  cele- 
ebrant  waa  F.  Agapius,  recently  come 
to  Americ^i,  having  been  appointed  by  ; 
the   Russian  Church  to  the  spirit nal 
chariTi'    of  his    co-religioni^ls    in    tlie 
United    Slates,     The    "Union    Chre- 
tien no,'*  a  Paris  paper,  informs  iis  that ' 
Father  Agapius    Honcharenko    is   a  1 
deacon  of  the  Russian   Church  who  [ 
waa  ordained  priest  by  a  bishop  of 
the  Greek  Church,  which  oi-dination 
was  irregular ;  and  that  F.  Agnpiua  acted 
without  any  authority  from  the  Rus- 
sian Church ;  ami  lastly,  tlmt  he  waa 
associated  with  M.  Alexander  llerzcn..] 
at  London  and  took  part  hi  the  publi- 
cation of  the  *•  Kolokol"  (the  '*  Clock")  J 
This   last   fact   is    of  a  character  to 
make   a    deep    impression   upon    the 
members  of  thes3rnod  of  St.Petersburg,^  i 
but  it  is  not  bo  clear  that  it  exerciscdf 
the  same  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Amencatii^.     The  *•  Union   Chr<5«f| 
tieune"  appears  to  think  that  when  this 
valuable   information    about    Agapiti*" 
Honcharenko     reaches     New     York, 
the  Episcopal  Church  will  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  him.      This  is 
possible,  but  as  yet  it  Is  mere  con- 
jecture^    However  this  may  be,  this 
Uttle  incident  is  not  calculated  to  km- 
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die  in  the  syuod  of  Eusaia  any  great 
sseiil  tor  the  proposed  reunioiu 

The  "  Den"  (Day),  a  periodical 
in  JVIoacow,  has  also  an  account  of  tho 
celeh ration  of  thii?  miiss  in  New  York, 
in  iti*  foiirfecnlh  number,  18tJ5.  Evi- 
dently the  Moacovite  journal  has  none 
of  the  information  tis  to  this  individual, 
P.  Iloncliarenko,  which  was  given  by 
the  "  Union  Chretienne  ;**  but  it  makes 
up  for  thL*  by  the  ijn[>ortiint  fact  that 
ahliough  tliis  prit^st  may  have  receiv* 
«*d  no  mission  from  the  Russian 
Church,  lie  wiu  endowed  witli  al  least 
equal  power  and  authorization  by  the 
metropolitan  of  Athens  and  the  synod 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  which 
18  easy  of  expianadon,  einco  Irom 
Athens  he  embarked  for  America* 

The  April  iimnber,  1^G5,  of  the 
*<  Otctchestrennyja  Sapiski,"  or  "  Pa- 
triotic Annals,'*  also  »peak^  of  the 
attempt  at  reunion,  and  it  re|iea1s 
the  conditions  proposed  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Episcopal  ehurehea  of 
Enghind  and  America.  Thet^e  condi- 
tions no  doubt  constitute  mntter  of 
much  interest,  but  as  we  have  not 
been  able  to  jjrocure  this  number  of 
the  St^  l\'tci'*<liurg  review^  we  can  say 
nothing  about  them. 

On  the  whole,  up  to  the  present 
time  but  one  bu^hop  of  ttw  OricnUil 
schismatic  church  has  shuwn  himself 
favorable  to  thia  project,  viz,,  Monsig- 
nor  Michel,  arclibishop  of  Belgrade*  or, 
ratlier,  metropolitan  of  Servia,  under 
which  title  he  presides  over  the  church 
in  Serbia.  This  prelate  made  his  the- 
ologiail  studies  at  Kief,  has  held  the 
seta  of  Belgrade  sinee  18j1»,  and  h 
not  yet  forty  years  of  age.  Those 
persona  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to 
have  aceesa  to  him,  represent  him 
as  n  man  of  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence, very  pleasing  antl  attractive  in 
his  pergonal  a]»(>eamnce,  dignified  in 
his  mjinner^,  and  very  exemplary  in 
hid  lif*'*  If  ime  nmy  rely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Protr^fant  travell«r«  who 
have  been  in  efmimunication  with  him, 
it  would  appear  that  he  hm  shown 
himsi'U  very  favoniblc  to  a  reconcilia- 
tiOQ  beiweco  the  Church  of  England 


and  tlie  scblsmatical  churclies  of  the 
East,  and  that  for  his  own  part  b« 
would  nr»t  hci^itate  to  express  in  warm 
tenns  his  gratitude  to  the  Protestanti 
for  their  profitable  investigations  re- 
garding the  Greek  Chuj*eh.  In  fine, 
it  is  possible  that  Monsignor  Micliel 
might  allow  himself  to  be  induced  to 
tiike  up  again,  in  aji  underhand 
way,  the  scheme  of  Cyril  Lucar. 
This  is  no  small  undertaking*  Before 
it  is  possible  to  blend  these  two 
churches  into  one,  a  perfect  under- 
standing must  be  liad  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  points  which  arc  of  the  bighedt 
importance.  It  will  sutlice  to  men- 
tion such*  e*  <7.,  as  the  mass,  the  sacra* 
menu,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  and  the  honor  to  be 
paid  to  relics  and  iumge^.  In  addlticm 
to  the^e  nmst  be  settled  the  ques- 
tion ad  to  the  validity  ot  the  AngUcan 
orders.  As  to  Monsignor  Michel  per- 
sondly,  he  would  have  an  additional 
diflicully  to  contend  with.  Everybody 
knowd  that  the  i*eo[de  of  Servia  have 
very  little  symjmthy  wilhtli-  ;  '  if 
England,  and  they  would  ui  iy 

manliest  very  little  inclinaiiuu  to 
follow  their  metropolitim  should  he 
try  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  endeavor  to  reunite  the  two 
churches  has  far  more  liope  of  suc- 
cess in  the  nineteenth  than  it  had 
either  in  ihe  sbLleenth  or  seventeentJi 
centuries.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
teaching  of  the  Puseyites  has  sprcjtd 
widely  anion;^;  tlic  Anglican  clergy* 
Men  of  distinction  who  have  made 
their  studies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  beginning  more  and  more  to  sus- 
pect that  apostolicity  is  an  essential 
not '  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christy 
and  that  it  is  very  ditHrult  to  discover 
this  in  a  church  which  dates  only  from 
tlie  time  of  llenrv  VIII. ;  ibey 
are  gradually  giving  up  the  principle 
of  private  judgment,  anJ  are  learning 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
value  of  tradition,  of  the  fa  the  i^s,  and 
of  the  general  councils  of  tlie  Church- 
On  the  otlier  hand,  adherence  to  or- 
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thocloxy  lia&,  iu  (he  East,  lost  Bome- 
of  its  deep,  is  iu  cere,  and  in- 
iblo  chai'octcr.  Soiiio  years  eince 
liad  occasion  to  eliow,  in  the 
pages  of  this  review,  ihat  in  her  iheo- 
logical  tcsaching  the  Rusaian  Church 
bad  bee  a  miiterially  alfccted  by  Prot- 
estant influence.  This  is  no  longer 
80  in  our  o'j\'n  day,  if  we  imiy  ju^lgG 
bj  the  public  wrilin|^;s  of  the  Russian 
bishope,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
genenkl  return  to  doctrines  ranch 
in  barraony  with  the  traditions 
be  churches  of  thri  East.  But  at 
\  one  must  admit  that  ra- 
infidelity  hnve  made 
'  Tdl?ilges  in  the  East  as  well  as 
tie  West.  Talk  with  youag  men 
Tfom  Ruiisia*  Greece,  Romania,  and 
,  &rria  who  have  raatle  their  studies 
illier  Russian  or  German  univer* 
wlio  liave  attended  the  course 
F<)f  1  jiven  liy  pnifes-^ors    from 

f«iih  11^  ur  Paris,  and  you  will 

tee  liow  teeble,  cold,  and  wavering 
their  ikitli  ha?t  become.  The  result 
tm^  b**en  a  prevtiiling  atmosphere, 
bodi  inlelleclnal  and  raonil^  which 
cuemiteii  the  firmness  of  itotivictione, 
OKiU  generates  a  certain  laxity  in  one*a 
hub!  oa  the  teaclungs  of  the  faith. 
Pmle  have  become  more  ready  to 
coidorm  to  public  opinion,  and  I 
ihottJtl  be  greatly  surprised  if  an  at- 
ieiDpt  siinlhir  to  that  made  by  Cyril 
Lucar  e-huuld  find  in  the  East  of 
lonlir  ^n  equally  nniver?aL  and 
pri'  '  ni  nation, 

5i  ,  the  workings  of  Protestant 

mbsions  in  iho  East  ha^  not  bc^en  ^o 
cmipletcly  otisaceesflful  as  many  per- 
*or«  ure  pleased  to  rep  or  t.  As  a  gen- 
^1  thing  Protectant  init^^ionaries  are 
oien  of  intelligence,  education,  and 
good  breeding  ;  ihey  make  a  tljorough 
Off  the  country  in  which  they  re- 
lliey  erect  schools  and  printing 
*,  and  put  in  circulation  a  large 
nl)cr  of  book^.  It  [^  impossible  to 
•tlmit  tliat  all  ttJs  can  be  absolutely 
*itb)ut  cdbct.  Thej^e  8chi>o[s  and 
AoHj  books  muBt  be  the  jj;enn  of  an 
iaflurnce  which  ihnc  cannot  fail  to  de- 
^lop.  I  am  very  well  assured  that 
PgQUwtigHism  has  very  few  attractions 
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for  the  people  of  the  East  in  any 
point  of  view,  least  of  all  on  the  side 
of  externals^  and  that  the  dilliL'ulty  of 
making  Protcf^tants  of  the  people  of 
the  East  woirld  be  very  great ;  t*till, 
one  must  not  conclude  fTOm  this  that 
it  would  be  imjiossiblc  to  bring  about 
a  certain  kind  of  union  j  that  an  ar- 
rangem<'Ut  might  not  be  made  which 
would  introduce  a  iliffercnt  spirit  into 
the  schism  a  tical  churches  of  the  East 
while  they  yet  preserved  their  exter- 
nal form*  I  grant  you  the  liturgy  dt 
tiie  East,  eminently  dogmatical  as  it 
is,  would  contrast  most  singularly  with 
Protestant  notions  ;  but  remembcrt  we 
are  not  now  speaking  of  Protestant'- 
ism  in  its  pure  development,  but  of  the 
Anglican  pimse  of  it,  and  of  Angli- 
canism luavvned  by  Puseyism. 

In  conclusion,  1  have  no  faith  my- 
self in  this  attem|jt;  but  still  a  person 
would  have  a  false  idea  of  the  stale 
of  the  case  who  sluuld  regard  the 
move  as  a  purely  fanciful  one,  and 
one  uuwurthy  the  attention  of  serious- 
minded  men. 

But,  now,  supposing  tliia  effort 
should  be  Buccessfid,  liave  we  Catho- 
lics any  cause  for  alarm  ?  I  think 
rather  the  contmry.  The  Church  of 
England  is  as  clearly  wanting  in  apos- 
tolicity  as  the  Greek  Church  is  in 
catholicity.  The  one  has  nee<l  to 
link  herself  on  to  the  chain  of  past 
time;  the  other  to  extend  her  boimd- 
aries,  that  she  may  no  longer  feel  her- 
self to  be  enclosed  within  a  part  of 
the  world  ;  that  she  may  not  have  the 
ap[>earance  of  identitying  hei'self  with 
only  a  iew  of  the  many  nices  of  men. 
Even  admitting  that  by  means  of  th' 
alliance  tlie  English  could  congralaJ 
late  themselves  upon  having  won  back 
their  title  to  apostolicily,  and  the 
Greeks  in  turn  theirs  to  cat holi city, 
the  need  of  unity  would  be  felt  all  the 
more,  which  neither  can  ever  attain  to, 
afMtrt  from  that  rock  upon  which  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hits 
built  his  Church,  and  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 

J.  GAilARtN.* 

•  F,  na^jftHn  is  A  Kii seine  princ;*^  a  convert 
n-oTH  tlio  UrL»«;k  fl(!h!fln»,  autl  a  iii-nnber  of  tb<* 
8oci«tv  of  Jesuit.— Eo. 
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From  The  Sixpenny  Magazine. 

THE  CHILDREN. 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  endedi 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissefl, 
The  little  ones  gather  around  me 

To  bid  me  "good  night,"  and  be  kissed. 
Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  their  tender  embrace ; 
Oh,  tlie  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven, 

Sliedding  sunshine  of  love  on  mj  face. 

And  when  they  are  gone,  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  my  childhood — too  lovely  to  last — 
Of  joy  that  my  heart  will  remember 

While  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past : 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin. 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  done ; 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun  ; 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil ; 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  myself: 
Ah,  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner,  • 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  tlie  autumn. 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more ; 
Ah !  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 

That  meet  me  each  mom  at  the  door ; 
I  shall  miss  the  "good-nights  "  and  the  kisses. 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee ; 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  for  me. 
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BY  HOBERT  CttKTIS. 


CQAPTER  xni* 

Tde  naia  morning  Winny  prescnt- 
<xl  herself  a!  ibe  breakik^t- table,  look- 
Uig  more  attractive  and  moie  tidily 
(ires^ed,  her  rich  glos.^y  hair  better 
brufthed  and  smootlied  down  more 
carefully  than  was  usual  at  thai  hour 
of  the  duj.  Her  daily  custom,  like 
_jiil_  other  eounti'y  p^rla  who  had  liouse- 
concerna  lo  look  after,  was  not 
'  *•  tidy  herself  up"  until  they  had 
been  completed.  She  was  not  igno- 
[iU  iiowever,  of  the  great  advantage 
ch  [R'reonal  neatiieas  added  to 
flty  gave  a  young  girl  who  had 
a  caiidc  to  plead.  And  although  the 
upon  whom  she  might  ha\o  to 
'  hei^elf  for  mercy  was  her  father, 
I  wa^  not  slow  on  this  o^etision  to 
"bum  Oieir  advociiey  for  what  they 
miglu  be  worth.  But  she  had  also 
|»myiMi  to  God  to  guide  her  in  all  her 
Kfplil'9  to  the  parent  whom  »!ie  was 
bound  to  honor  and  obey,  as  well  as  lo 
love-  She  had  not  contented  herself 
with  having  set  out  her  own  ajipear- 
anct?  to  the  best  advantage,  but  ^he 
hari  al&o  set  out  the  breflkfa&t-tablc  in 
tbe  same  way-  The  old  blue-and- 
white  teapot  had  been  left  on  the 
dpc«ser,  and  a  dark^brown  one,  with  a 
figured  plated  lid,  taken  out  of  the 
*njpboar«l  of  Sunday  china.  Two  cups 
jiaiicers,  and  plates  **  to  match,'' 
two  real  ivory-hafled  knives  laid 
isidc  them.  There  was  also  some 
white  broken  sugar  in  a  gla^s  bowl, 
vrhirh  Winny  had  won  in  a  lottery  at 
Carrick-on-Shaimon  from  a  ''  bazaar- 
laan/*  There  was  nolliing  exlraordi- 
I  ftttf r  in  all  this  for  persons  of  their 
i&,  Uiough.  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was 
the  e very-day  jiaraphemalia  of 
lljisir  breakftt5t-table-  Winny  had  not 
be*iTi    h}\i'     I'trher   in    furni.sliing    the 


plates  with  a  piping  hot  polato-eake, 
a  thing  of  which  her  father  was  ymr- 
ticulariy  fond,  and  which  she  ol\en 
gave  him;  but  this  one  had  a  few 
caiTaway-sci^ds  through  it,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  better  than  usual. 
Then  *she  had  a  couple  of  sliee^  of 
nic?*  thin  bacon  fried  with  an  egaf, 
which  she  knew  he  liked  too.  All 
this  was  pi*epared.  and  waiting  for  her 
fit  her,  whose  fatigue  of  the  day  he- 
fore  had  caused  him  to  sleep  ovei^-long. 

While  waiting  lor  him,  it  struck 
Winny  that  he  must  think  such  pre- 
parations o'Jt  of  the  common,  and  per- 
haps done  for  a  purpose.  Upon  re- 
flection she  was  almost  eorry  she  had 
not  confined  her  embellishments  to  her 
own  personal  appearance,  and  evei 
that,  flhe  began  to  ieel,  might  havri 
been  as  widl  letalonf?  also.  Hut  she  had 
little  time  now  for  reflection,  tor  sfie, 
heard  her  lather's  step,  as  L?  came 
down  stairs. 

She  met  !iim  at  the  door,  openin^l 
it  for  him. 

"Good  morrow,  father/*  she  Faid; 
"  how  do  you  find  yoursidf  to-day?  I 
hope  you  rested  well  afier  your  long 
w.alk  yesterday.** 

**  After  a  while  I  did,  Winny  ;  but 
the  tea  you  made  was  very  stn>rig,  an*l 
I  dldn*t  sleep  for  a  long  time  after  ! 
went  to  bed." 

*' Well,  'a  hair  of  the  hound,"  yn 
know,  father  dear.  1  have  a  goodi 
cup  f(*r  you  now,  too  ;  it  will  not  dol 
you  any  harm  in  the  morning  whenf 
you  have  the  whole  day  before  you,  | 
And  I  have  a  nice  potato-cake  for  you, ' 
for  I  know  you  like  it." 

**  Troth  I  brieve  you  have,  Winny ; 
an'  I  smell  the  carraways  thsU  I  like. 
But,  Winny,  sure  the  ould  blue  tea- 
pot's not  broken,  is  it  ?'* 

'*No,  father;  but  I  was  busy  with 
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the  potato-cake  this  morning,  and  had 
not  time  to  wash  it  out  last  night,  so  I 
took  out  number  one  to  give  it  an  air- 
ing; and  1  put  down  the  other  things 
to  match." 

The  portion  of  this  excuse  which 
was  true  was  far  greater  than  that 
which  was  not ;  and  Winny,  who  as  a 
general  rule  was  truthful,  waa  satisfied 
with  it— and,  reader,  so  must  you  be. 
*'  Never  mind,  Wmny,  you  are  mis- 
tress here,  an'  I  don't  want  any  ex- 
planation ;  it  wasn't  that  made  me 
spake  ;  but  Td  be  sorry  th*  ould  blue 
teapot  was  bruck,  for  we  have  it  since 
afore  you  were  well  in  your  teens. 
You're  lookin'  very  well  this  mornin', 
Winny  agra." 

"Hush,  father;  cat  your  cake,  and 
don't  talk  nonsense.  There's  an  egg 
that  black  Poll  laid  this  morning,  and 
here's  some  butter  I  finished  not  five 
minutes  before  you  came  in  yesterday 
evening.  Shall  I  give  you  some  tea?" 
"  If  you  please,  Winny  dear."  And 
the  old  man  looked  at  his  daughter 
with  undeniable  admiration. 

They  then  enjoyed  a  neat  and 
comfortable  bi-eakfast,  which  indeed 
neither  of  tliem  seemed  in  a  hurr}'  to 
bring  to  an  end.  The  old  man  was  con- 
strained and  silent,  and  led  all  the  talk 
to  Winny,  who,  it  must  be  admitted, 
never  felt  it  more  difficult  to  furnish 
conversation.  Old  Ned  looked  at  her 
once  or  twice  intently,  as  if  wonder- 
ing at  her  being  much  finer  than  usu- 
al ;  and  then  he  looked  at  the  bi-eak- 
fast  gear ;  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  as  if  he  suspected  something. 
These  looks,  both  at  herself  and  the 
table,  did  not  escape  Winny's  notice, 
but  she  never  met  them,  always  in- 
terrupting any  exclamation  which  was 
likely  to  ibllow  them  with  some  ques- 
tion or  remark  of  her  own,  such  as, 
♦*Do  you  like  that  cake,  father?" 
**  That  is  the  muil  cow's  butter ;  I  al- 
ways keep  her  milk  by  itself,  and 
chum  it  in  the  small  chum  for  you, 
father;  you  said  you  liked  it."  "  Here, 
Hully-dhu,  is  a  piece  of  cake  for  you." 
With  some  such  heterogeneous 
questions   or  remarks   as  these,  she 


managed  to  parry  his  looks,  or  at  all 
events  the  observations  which  w.ie 
likely  to  follow  them,  and  direct  foi 
the  moment — ah,  Winny,  it  was  onlv 
for  the  moment ! — his  thoughts  fnr.ri 
whatever  was  upon  them,  and  whlcn 
Winny  believed  she  knew  right  well. 
But  this  suspense  on  both  sides 
must  come  to  an  end.  Old  Ned,  from 
his  conversation  with  Mick  Murdock, 
had  determined  not  to  speak  to  his 
daughter  until  he  knew  Tom  ha<l  done 
so.  But  Winny  did  not  know  this, 
and  dreaded  every  moment  a  thunder- 
clap would  come  which  she  was  her- 
self preparing  for  her  father,  and  she 
was  anxious,  if  it  was  only  for  the 
sake  of  propriety,  to  tell  her  story  un- 
provoked. 

The  old  man  now  stood  up  from  the 
table,  saying  he  would  be  likely  to  be 
out  all  day,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
get  down  some  wheat.  But  Winny, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  could  only 
stammer  out  in  a  feeble  voice,  that 
she  wanted  to  speak  to  him  before  he 
went. 

^  Now's  your  time,  Winny  dear,  for 
I  have  a  great  dale  to  do  before  din- 
uer-time ;  an'  I  must  be  olF  to  the 
men." 

"Father  dear,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once — I'm  in  trouble— about 
—  about — about  — Tom — Murdock." 
And  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  laid  her  check  upon  his 
slioulder. 

*'An'  is  that  all,  mavourneen  ?  Ah, 
Winny,  Wiimy,  I  knew  it  would  come 
to  this  ! — mavourneen  macree,  I  knew 
it  would.  But  there,  Winny  jewel, 
don't  be  crying — don't  be  crying ;  sure 
you  know  I'm  not  the  man  to  cross 
your  wishes ;  no— no.  my  own  girl. 
I'd  neither  oppose  you  nor  force  you 
for  the  world ;  aren't  you  the  only 
one  I  have  on  airtli  ?  an*  sure  isn't 
your  happiness  mine,  Winny  dear? 
There,  Winny,  don't  cry;  sure  you 
may  do  as  you  like,  mavourneen  mac- 
ree, you  may." 

Winny  knew  that  all  this  was  ut- 
tered under  a  misconception,  and  it 
gave  her  but  little  comfort.  There  was 
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^  ui  ti,  iiowever,  ahe  would  not 

iP&thert**  she  sobbed  out  upon 
east^  ^^  Tom  Murdock  has  az^ked 
^marry  bun/*  Aud  ilie  tears 
Ifewn  her  chceki?* 
mp  Iben*  Wiany  -dear,  dbrj  up 
|fcrd;  sure  1  know  they're  on 
^unt,  at  the  tliougbts  of  partin* 
but  wua't  you  be  livln'  at  tlie 

lb  mo  while  I  hist?     Isn't  it 

nbvavs  Loped  an'  prayed  for? 

rinny,  Wiuny,  but  you're  the 
Prl  tbiii  day*  an'  Tni  tlie  lucky 

'it  wiU  add  ten  years  to  n\y 

{\  be  kissed  her  yielding  lips  over 
^r  again.  But  she  did  eot 
chile  the  big  tear:^  coutinued 
tl»emt*elved  dowu  her  pale 
titul  cheeks. 
ri*t— dou't,  Winny  asthore ; 
be  crjnn*^  on  my  account ;  euro 
%y  we'll  not  have  to  j>art  at  all 
jl*  I  have  it  all  siittled,  njuvour- 
f's  to  build  >  <ju  a  «4ranii  new 
k»re  th*  ould  one  fctttui'g,  aa' 
imidb  it  from  lop  to  toe;  and 

1  will  Hvc  here,  not  three 

wl  yards*  from  the  pair  of  you. 
rinny,  AViuny,  but  it's  1  is  the 
luan  this  day!  There,  don't 
riti%  I  tell  you  ;  eure  I  would 
B^Ay  you  for  the  world;"  and 
Kl  ber  again*     But  still  she  did 

^§g%\  AVinny.  there ;  don't  be 
Biui*  cryui*,  I  tell  you.  Why, 
H|ie  tnatthcr  with  you,  Winny 


fiEiUier,   father,  it  never  can 

exclaimed  in  broken  sobs, 

to  \m  neck  closer  than 


^e   e 

lSn?ien&!S  Winny  1  what's  the 
«f,  I  mxy  ?  why  can't  it  be  ?  Of 
foti    did    not    refuse     Tom's 

i<l,    father— in^lreJ  I    did.     I 

lAi   cani   ti»r   T<»ai    Alurtlock; 

could  never  be  hap[>y  with 

l>ou*t  ask  me  to  marry 

girl  mad?     To  bo  sure  I 


will,  Winny.  Thcrts*s  but  the  two  tH 
you  in  it,  an'  with  Mick'a  fanu  an' 
mine  joinecl,^ — ^the  leases  are  all  as  ono 
as  *free  simple,*— you'd  be  as  grandll 
as  many  ladiei*  an*  tjientlemen  in  tliG 
county ;"  and  lie  dihen^inged  himself 
from  her  arms,  and  stro^Je  towaitl  the . 
door. 

Winny  thought  he  was  going ;  but 
he  bad  no  notion  of  it  at  ko  unsettled 
a  point.  S}ie  rushed  between  bim  and 
the  door* 

"  Father,  don't  go  T  she  cried  ;  "tbr^ 
Grod'fl  sake  don't  leave  lae  that  way  1"^ 

**  Winny,  it's  what  I'm  greatly  sur 
priced  at  yoU|  so  1  am.  My  whole 
life  1ms  been  spent  in  [mttin'  together d 
a  d.acent  little  tbrtun'  for  you ;  I  never 
had  one  on  aiilh  I  loved  but  yourself 
an'  your  poor  mother — Ood  rest  her 
gowl  \  1  never  spoke  a  cross  word  to 
you,  Winny  jeweb  since  I  fbllowc<i 
her  to  tlie  grave,  four  days  after  you 
were  born ;  an'  now,  in  my  old  days^ 
when  I  haven't  lon^r  to  la^t,  you're 
goin*  to  break  my  heart,  an'  shorten 
tiicm  same.  Oh,  Whiny,  Winny,  ^\y 
it's  only  jokin'  you  are,  an*  I'll  forgive 
you,  eruel  as  it  was*" 

"  No»  father,  I'm  telling  you  the  real 
truth;  people  hellorn  joko  with  the 
tears  running  down  tlieir  cheeks ;  look 
at  them,  fatlivr.  I  know  all'vou  say'' 
is  true  j  and  indeed  it  will  break  my 
own  heart  to  oppose  you,  if  you  do 
not  yield.  But  listen  here,  father 
dear;  sure  after  all  your  love  and 
kindness  to  me  for  the  Uv^t  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  I  may  say,  you  won't  i 
go  now  and  spoil  it  all  by  crossing  nij 
haitpiness  without  any  necessity  for  if, 
Tom  put  all  the  grandeur  and  wealth 
before  me  himself,  that  the  joining  of 
the  two  farms  and  marrying  him 
would  bring  to  me.  But  it  is  no  use, 
father;  I  never  liked  that  man,  and  I 
never  can,  Oli,  don't  ask  m[%  fa i her 
asthore  ;  I'm  contented  and  happy  as 
I  am." 

"*  Winny,  I  never  found  you  out  in 
a  lie  since  you  could  tii*st  spake,  an* 
I'm  sure  you  won't  tell  mc;  one  now. 
List-en  to  me,  Winny.  Tom  Mtirdock 
is  a  tine,  handsome  young  fell<  w,  an* 
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wgII  to  do  in  the  worlds  with  a  grand 
educaiioriT  an*  fit  to  hould  his  own 
anywhere;  and  I  say  he's  any  young 
girrs  tancy,  or  ought  to  be,  at  any 
mfep.  You  an'  he  have  be<^u  reare<l 
at  UiC  (loore  willi  each  other.  What 
you  are  yourself^  Winny  iL«thorc,  I 
need  not  say,  for  evcrj^  one  that  seoB 
you  knows  it ;  and  well  thoy  may,  for 
joire  you  ^pakc  ibr  yourscltl  It  sel- 
dom happens — indeed,  Winny,  I 
never  knew  it — that  a  boy  an*  girl 
like  you  an'  Tom,  reared  at  the  doore 
that  way,  fail  but  what  tliey  take  a 
likin'  to  each  other.  It  gcyjjiis  Tom 
donu  hia  part,  holh  as  to  the  likiii'  iirC 
5pakin',  as  he  ou^Ui  to  do  in  botli ; 
bat  you,  Winny,  have  tlone  neither, 
Kow,  Winny,  I  can't  but  think  that's 
very  strange,  an'  1  have  but  the  one 
way  to  ritJdIo  it.  Tell  nie  now,  hon- 
eistly  and  phiiidy*  h  there  any  one 
I  hat  euin  afore  Tom  in  hin  request? 
Answt^r  me  that,  Wirmy  P' 

**  I  will,  father,  honestly  and  truly. 
h  h  not  that  nny  one  has  eomc  he- 
tneen  me  and  Tom  that  made  nie  n*- 
(use  him.  The  very  thlnn;  that  yon 
<iay,  of  our  being  reared  at  the  door 
with  one  another,  ha^i  made  me  dis- 
like him.  I  have  seen  tiKj  much  of 
his  waya,  and  heard  Uuy  many  of  hJs 
words,  ^?ve^  to  like  him,  father ; 
ihrre  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  nie, 
for  I  never  can." 

**But,  Winny  jewel,  you  have  hardly 
imiwered  my  question  yet.  Are  you 
Beeretly  promised,  Wiuny,  to  any 
other  young  man  that  you*re  afeard 
I  wouldn't  like  ?  thal'e  the  phiin 
question.  The  truth  now,  Winny, — 
the  truth,  Winny!" 

"  No,  father,  eertainly  not.  Tom 
Murdoek  is  the  only  man  that  ever 
asked  me.** 

•*  Was  tbero  ever  anything  betune 
yoti  an'  younfr  lA>nnon,  Emon-a-knoek, 
a*  1  have  heanl  you  eali  him  mygelf  r^' 

**  Never,  father;  Emon  never  spoke 
lo  jue  ufton  such  a  suhject,  and  fur- 
ther Uian  that,  he  hai  paid  me  lo^^s 
compUments  and  spoken  lesa  to  me 
upon  any  subject  thau  fitly  young 
men  in  liie  parisL*' 


It  6o  happened,  however,  that  tb 

name  had    hightencd  Winny's   eolofj 
and  her  thther,  looking  at  her  with  \ 
admiring  and  affectionate  smile,  said  J 

"  Fifly,  Wmny  !    well,  in  throth, 
don't  wonder  at  it,  or  a  bundled  aal 
lifty,  if  they  were  in  tlie  pamh/* 

Winny  look  advantage  of  liis  smile. 

**  There,  father  dear,  don't  be  angry ^ 
with  your  ]>oor  colleen  ;  she'U  do  bet" 
tor  tlian  to  marry  riches  with  ml&eryw 
Thank  God,  and  you,  father,  she  wilf 
have  more  than  enough  witlnwit  cor^ 
eting  Tom  ]VIurdoek*s  shaiv.*'  An 
she  held  up  her  l>eautiful  lips,  aiM 
looked  ia  the  old  man's  faee  wirl 
eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

Ok]  Ned  Imd  fought  the  battle  badly 
and  lost  it.      He  bent  down  bis  hea 
to   meet   his   daughter's   carets, 
pressed  her  to  his  heart-. 

•*  There,  Winny  mavournern,"  h^ 
exclaimed  ;  "  I  have  nut  loved  you  \ 
the  apple  of  my  eye,  sinee  your  poor"' 
motlier  died,  -Ibr  me  to  thwart  you 
now.  You  shall  nevei*  marry  Ton 
Murdo<'k  exet^pt  witli  your  own  fn 
will  and  eon  sent,  aathon\  A»  yo^ 
say,  Wimiy  dear,  we  neithi[T  wan" 
nor  covet  his  &hare.  But  sure.  Will 
ny  dear,  I  thought  you  were  for  Itiil 
ail  along," 

**  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  a  ihoa 
sand  times,  father  dear;    that   is 
like   you,      I    knew   you    would   PC 
break  your  Winny's  heart/' 

But  Winny  Cavana  was  too  honor-,, 
able,  even  tovrai'd  the  man  she  hate 
to  tell  her  father  of  the  conversatio 
she  had  overheard  between  old  Mail 
do^*k  and  his  son  at  tlie  gate,     SIm 
had  gained  her  cause  without  that. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tom  MrRt>ociv  hutl  no  fixed  pa 
pose  in  anywhere  he  went  after  Winny 
Cavana  lett  him  iliseomfited  upon  the 
roa<h  He  wandered  on  jiast  Kate 
Mulvey's,  ou  toward  Shan  villa,  but 
not  with  any  hope  or  wiab  to  come 
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Edward  Lennon.  Yii%  inten- 
tions of  •*  dealing  with  him"  were  yet 
dbtant  and  undefined.  What  natumlli^ 
teeupied  his  thoughtfl  was  the  huinili- 
■iikK)  he  felt  at  Winny  Cavana  haviog 
rrfueed  Uiro-  Ahhou'TJi  he  l.ad  com- 
plained  to  his  father  *•  that  he  did  not 
rhink  §!ic  was  for  him,"  yet  upon  a 
doe  considenitif^n  of  his  pergonal 
A[»pearance,  and  his  |)08ilion  in  the 
oouDtr>%  ho  felt  per&uiidcd  in  hie 
own  mind  that  his  father  was  right, 
and  thai  nothing  was  required  to 
ieciire  6uci*<?s3  but  to  go  buldly  and 
stmigtiUbrward  to  work.  'iora  had 
hintiid  to  his  father,  aUhough  the 
old  man  had  not  obseiTod  it,  or  if 
Bci,  had  taken  no  notice  of  it,  that  there 
were  more  reasons  than  he  was  aware 
of  for  his  wishing  lo  secure  Winny 
Ciiviina's  ready  money  at  all  events  ; 
and  liis  exclamation  when  his  father 
fpoke  of  only  the  interest,  might  have 
awakened  liim  to  the  dread,  at  leasts 
ibit  th<»re  really  wa;3  some  cause,  with 
whicJi  he  was  unacquainted,  wliy  he 
i|*ell  BO  much  more  on  the  subject 
vf  lic*r  fortune  than  the  land.  Tlio 
lacl  H^as  ao.  Tom  Murdoek  was  a 
ironsf;  young  man  than  any  one — 
except  bis  immediat*^  associates — was 
of.  In  addition  to  Jus  other 
plishmcnt«,  perhaps  I  should 
r  say  hta  attributes,  he  yjosse^ssed 
;i  dc^cff  of  worldly  cunning  which 
tonld  bavc  sufficed  to  keep  any  four 
ondinary  young  men  out  of  trouble. 
But  be  required  it  all,  for  he  had  four 
tifBies  more  viUany — ^not  to  answer 
for.  for  it  was  unknown,  hut  on 
liJ4  conscience — than  any  young  man 
of  like  a^  in  the  parish. 

One  great  keei>er  of  a  secret — for 
the  time  being,  at  lea-^t^ — is  plenty 
of  mency.  With  pVpnty  of  money  you 
can  kc^ep  people  in  the  dark,  oi*  blind 
<bem  with  the  brightness  of  the  glare. 
ton  can  keep  them  in  the  country,  or 
jroa  can  send  them  out  of  it^  ae  circurn* 
itoaees  require.  You  can  bribe  peo- 
Jilc  to  be  etient,  or  to  tell  lies,  jis  you 
I^Mv  But  a  villain  who  has  not 
plenty  of  money  cannot  thrive  long  in 
liis  Tillany*      When  his  money  faik, 


liid  cliaraeter  oQzm  out, 

comes  finally  exposed. 

Tom  Murdock  had  practically 
learned  BOme  of  the  above  truths  by 
hia  experience  in  life*  short  as  it  was, 
better  than  anything  he  had  learned  afc 
Rathcash  national  echooh  The  later 
part  of  it  was  what  he  now  feared,  but 
did  not  wish  to  learn, 

Tom  could  not  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  Dublin,  to  Armagli, 
and  Sligo  (no  one  knew  in  what  ca- 
pacity), three  or  four  limes  a  year, 
where  he  played  carda  and  bet  high, 
without  money  of  his  own  ;  supposing 
even  that  his  expenses  of  llie  roiid 
(whicli  w^as  slirewdly  aui^peeted)  had 
been  paid.  Ho  could  not  have  sent 
hall'-a-dozen  young  friends  to  Amer- 
ica^  and  conijiromised  scores  of  actions 
ere  they  ciune  before  a  court  oi'  law, 
without  money.  lie  could  not  have 
kept  a  hi  ace  id"  grey  hounds,  and  a 
race-mare,  at  ChurehV  hotel  in  Car- 
rick-on-Sliannou,  a^  **  Mr.  Man-tden's,'* 
without  money ;  and  more  money  in 
all  the^e  ca^es,  from  tlie  secixxjy 
which  was  required,  than  almost  the 
actual  cost  might  involve.  There 
were  other  smaller  matters,  too,  which 
increased  the  necessity  for  Tom  Mur- 
dock to  bo  always  in  possession  of 
some  ready  cash.  This,  Irom  his  po^^i- 
tian  as  heir  to  Ralhcashmore,  and 
heir  pin^sninptivc,  it'  not  apparent,  to 
Rathcar*h  alooj^r^Ide  of  it,  he  had  as 
yet  found  oodlllii'uUy  in  procuring  up- 
on his  own  personal  ficeurity ;  and  to 
do  lilm  jnstice,  he  had  hitherto  avoid- 
ed nilxini?  up  his  father*s  name  or 
responsibility  in  any  of  his  borrow- 
in  jf  transactions.  Then  there  was  the 
usurious  interest  which  these  money- 
lenders, be  they  private  or  public, 
charge  upon  loans,  to  be  added  to 
Torn's  liabilities.  If  he  was  pressed 
by  Paul,  he  robbed  Peter  to  i>ay  him  ; 
and  when  (after  long  forbearance)  he 
was  pressed  by  Peter,  he  robbed  I'aul 
baL'k  again.  IT)jou  ali  these  and  such- 
like occasions.  Winny  Cavana's  for- 
tone,  which  he  said  would  be  paid 
down,  was  the  promptest  guarantee 
he  could  hold  out  for   payment ;  for 
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ultimalelj,  he  said,  they  could  not 
loftC\  as  Jje  must  some  day  or  other 
**  pop  into  the  old  ehai/s  slioeF,"  and 
in  the  meantime  he  was  jjayifig  the  io- 
tcre8t  ivp^liirly- 

Winny  Cavana'8  instinct  hjwl  nut 
deceived  her;  but  had  she  known 
one-haJf  as  much  as  some  of  Tom 
Muixiock's  bosom  friends  coidd  tcil 
her,  she  would  have  openly  spurned 
him,  and  not  have  treated  hi^  ad- 
vances with  even  tlie  I'urced  coni^idcr- 
ation  she  had  done^ 

He  wandered  on  now  toward  Shan- 
villa,  wilfiout,  «5t  we  hiive  seen,  any 
fixed  purjjose.  Personally  humiliated 
an  he  had  been  by  VVinny's  refusal  of 
hiin^  his  Ihougtits dwelt  more  upon  the 
fact  ihiit  he  eoidd  no  longer  reekoii 
U|ion  her  f»>rlnne  to  pay  olf  the  tor- 
menting debts  which  were  eveiy  day 
presBinp;  moi-e  heuvily  ti[>on  him ;  for 
he  could  not  but  believe  that  lier 
Tefusal  of  hiui  woul«l  jj^et  abroad.  The 
Potei's  hail  been  rohbed  ufien  enough » 
and  they  would  now  h^t  the  Pauls 
fight  their  kit(U?  the  be.st  way  they 
could  with  Tom  Mui-doek  himselt"; 
they  were  Bale  nuw»  and  they  would 
keep  fhernselveH  bcj.  They  had  told 
Tom  thig, — -*^  not  that  they  doubled 
bun,  but  their  money  was  now  other- 
wise employed.'*  Tom  began  to  fear, 
therehKre,  that  an  exposure  must  &oon 
break  out, 

Uow  eonld  ln^  faee  his  father,  too? 
He  would  undoubtedly  lay  h:s  failure 
to  the  score  i'^i'  hia  own  im[>etuous  and 
uneouth  manner  of  ^eekin«f  her  favor  ; 
for  he  liad  often  charged  him  with 
both,  pani(*ubii'ly  toward  Winny  Cav- 
ana.  One  or  two  of  his  creditors  hiul 
given  up  even  the  pretence  of  bein;^ 
civil,  and  Imd  sworn  *•  they  would  ^^o 
to  hig  father  for  payment,  if  not 
promptly  nettled  with." 

It  was  no  frreat  wonder  if  Tom 
wandered  ihrou;irri  the  country  with  no 
lixed  puP|io?e,  and  finally  arrived^ 
tired  and  ill-l»nmnred,  at  his  father*^ 

hoURC* 

The  oUl  man  had  missed  him  **  from 
about  tho  pliL't'"  all  the  forenoon^  and 
\m\  naturally  set  down  his  absence  to 


the  right  cause*  He  Imd  been  i 
in  hit?  advice  lo  his  son,  *^  to  spi 
iKiwIdly.  and  i\X  wanst,  to  Wi 
and  h*-'  was  sincere  in  his  beli 
ehe  would  "take  him  hopfdn,*' 
day,  su&peeting  ho  was  on  the  m 
he  had  *"kep'  himself"  starvin*, 
delayed  the  dinner  for  his  returi 
had  ordered  Nancy  Feehily  to 
**  a  young  roast  goose,  an'  a  squ 
bacon,  an*  greens,  for  tUnner  age 
ther  Tom  cem  home."  He  antic 
**  grand  ehnekling*"  over  Tom's 
cei^s,  of  which  lie  made  no  more 
than  he  did  of  his  own  ex.i^terK»€ 

**  At  hii^U  Tom  a  woehal, 
cum/'  he  said,  as  his  son  cnten 
door.  **  But  where  the  sorra 
you  been  ?  I  think  Winny*g  at 
this  bettlier  nor  two  houre^  for  . 
her  going  in.  Wi*IU  T<im.  you 
didn't  I  tell  you  how  it  id  I 
dhitidtch  r  lie  added,  making  i 
traordinaiT  noi^e  with  his  I 
against  the  roof  of  his  moutli,  an 
ing  his  &\M\  a  puke  in  the  ribs  wi 
Jorefinger. 

**  No,  but  did  not  I  tell  you  1 
would  be  ?  There,  father  i  thai 
ble'pi  burst,  and  Tm  sorry  I  ever 
an  omihiotHfh  of  myself." 

"Fnix,  an",  Toui,  you  niuflt  1 
im^hiotiffh  il'  that  bubble  burst,  \ 
it's  what  you  blew  it  out  yourael 
ye  mane  to  ?ay  you  sfioke  t* 
plain,  lis  I  tould  you  to  do» 
avic  ?" 

'*  As  plain  as  the  palm  of  my 
father.  I  put  the  whole  thing  I 
her  in  the  kindest  and  fondesit  mj 
ever  a  man  spoke*  I  told  he 
my  whole  heart  and  soul  was  w; 
for  her  this  three  or  four  yeara  p 
Go<l  forgive  me  for  ilie  lie." 

*'  Amen,  Tom,  if  it  wa^  one 
maybe  it  wasn't,  man.  YouVe  i 
now,  Tom  agra ;  but  il  won*t  1 
I  tell  you  she  only  wants  to 
you'll  folly  her  up  atlher  she  ^ 
you  one  refusal.  What  did  sh 
agra  r 

Here  Nancy  FeeMly  brought 
roiist  (^oose  and  square  of  bacon. 
a  dish  of  smoking  **  Brown's  fai 
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in  their  jackets,  and  a  cheek  waa  given 
tri  ilie  eon  verbal  ion.  The  old  mni\,  as 
lit?  kd  i«iud,  luwl  "  kep'  liimseU'  sUirv- 
inV  anti  Tom  could  not  kt'tp  binifielf 
Iftmi  a  like  infirmity  in  his  mmble 
through  the  eouniry.  He  was  not  one 
(jftboTiC  who  j>i*njikud  a  mental  an* 
nojance  to  |iroduee  a  pliysicul  jrptte  in 
fpUiru;  be  did  not,  as  thoy  say,  out 
hi*  tme  to  vex  his  lace,  nor  quarrel 
with  hib  bi'^iul  and  butter ;  so,  between 
tbcm,  they  did  ample  ju.^tiee  to  Nancy 
Fwhily's  abilities  im  a  eook, 

^You  don't  mane  to  Fay  she  refused 
you,  Tom  r'*  Raid  the  old  man,  after 
ibe^  girl  had  leO,  and  wlulc  he  was 
wniliDj  for  his  sou  to  cut  him  aoother 
%h»  oi'  bacon. 

'^  8lio  did,  father ;  but  bt  me  alone 
tbout  her  now  :  Til  tell  you  no  more 
Biitil  I  maki'  myself  a  rousting  tumlder 
tf  |mnch  after  dinner.  She  eball  not 
tfcb  awny  my  appetite,  at  all  events." 
X(ir  did  she  Tom  never  ate  a  bet- 
\tt  dinner  in  liis  life^  and  hii5  father 
MWlvI  his  rxmiiple.  Old  "Mkk  hud 
ttikcn  the  bint,  and  ^aid  no  more  upon 
rtic  mibj^ct.  There  was  nothing  b«t 
(ring  of  goo:?e,  and  ^lires  of  b?ieon, 
cnttinjl  large  e^milint^  potatoes 
the  middle,  with  a  dangerous 
«*nd  of  the  knitt'  upon  the  cloth,  un- 
til lb  mral  was  ende<l. 

Ttwn,  whrn  the  tbinprs  bnd  been  re- 
JMi^,  find  Tom  hinl  mad**  his  rouser 
fw  111*  stirigfaefion,  and  bis  falber  had 
^c  the  ^nme,  Tom  toi'd  him  preeisely 

M  Imd   taken   place  between    him 

iWl  Winny  C'avana, 

Old  Mufiloi'k  liiitened  with  on  at- 
*«!Utivi»  Htnre  until  h:s  son  bad  told  him 
*n.  He  then  jiut  out  hts  lonj^iie  and 
'naiicitnother  extmordinary  soimd,  but 
TPfv  ibtfi-HMit  from  the  one  alrrndy 
fl^  rid  exebilmed,  "  Bad  luck 

''*  !iee,  say  I  !'* 

i  i  say  amen»  father/' 
ill  me,  Tom,  do  yon  think  thjii 
^:ll(iH'   Lennoti   is   at    (br    bottom   of 
<il  i\n»  ?     Did  you  put  that  to  her  ?" 

**I  ilid,  falb»*r,  and  ^he  was  not  a 
^t  [HJfzted  or  Utjstnti<'ated  about  him. 
She  spoke   of  blm   free   and     ea^y ; 
•be  dciiiied  Uuit  there   was  ever 


a   word   betwe^zn  them  but   common 
civility." 

*^An*  maybe  it's  the  tbnith,  Tom 
avic.  You'D  find  anyhow  that  she'll 
change  her  tune  aftber  her  father  getg 
spakin*  to  her  on  the  subject,  Hc*ll 
be  as  stout  as  a  bull,  Tom;  I  know 
he  will  He  tould  me  Im^d  never  give 
in,  and  that  heVl  threaten  to  cut 
her  fortun*  oif,  and  uiake  over  his  in- 
terest in  the  land  (o  the  church  for 
charitable  pnrpoi?ei»,  if  she  tuck  up  the 
smallest  notion  of  that  pau[»er, — that 
scullion,  he  called  him.  I>on*t  be 
down  about  it,  Tom.  They  &ay  tliav 
waa  swallow  makes  no  suumicr ;  an*  1 
say^  wan  wild  goose  makes  no  winter. 
My  advice  to  yon  now,  Tom,  is,  to 
wait  a  while ;  dou*t  be  troin'  out  at  all, 
neither  here  nor  there  ibr  some  time. 
I'll  let  on  I  don't  know  what  can 
Im-  the  matther  with  you;  an*  you^ll 
see  phe'll  come  an*  l>e  hoppin'  round 
you  like  a  pet  robin." 

"  I  hope  >'ou  are  rights  father,  but  I 
don't  think  so ;  I  never  saw  a  woman 
moi*e  determined  in  mv  life— she  took 
her  oath;' 

*'  P.^liiiw,  Tom,  that's  nothin*. 
Don't  torment  yourself  about  it  now  ; 
mark  my  words,  her  father  will  soon 
britig  her  to  her  senses." 

**  1  do  not  ranch  care  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  as  to  herself;  only 
for  that  six  hundred  pounds,  the  most 
of  which  I  want  ba*lly.  I  would 
not  envv  any  man  that  w*as  lied  to 
thelikeofhi^V." 

"Arm,  Tom  jewel,  what  would 
you  want  wid  the  most  of  six  hundred 
f>ouuds  ;  sure  if  you  got  it  itself,  you 
oughtn't  to  touch  a  penny  of  it*'* 

Tom  bad  not  intended  to  say  what 
he  had  said  ;  it  slipped  out  in  bis  vex- 
atiou.    But  here  his  worldly  cunning  J 
and   self-possession  came  to  his  aid,' 
and  he  replied . 

^*  Perhaps  not,  indeed,  father;  but 
there  is  a  spot  of  land  not  far  off  , 
which  will  soon  be  in  the  market,  I 
bear,  and  it  would  l^e  no  bad  spec- 
ulation to  buy  it.  I  think  it  would 
pay  six  or  seven  per  cent.  interesU**! 
Tom  knew  his  father's  weakness  fof  ^ 
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tk    bit    of    land,     and     waa     ready 

"  Gill  that's  a  hor^tt  of  another  color, 
Tom.  Arra,  where  is  it?  I  didn't 
bear  of  it.** 

**  No  matter  now,  father.  I  cannot 
^t  the  money,  so  let  me  alone  about  it* 
I  wish  the  d — 1  had  the  pair  of  them*** 

*'  Whist,  whist,  Tom  avic ;  don't  be 
talking  in  that  way.  Sure  af  it*8  a 
«afe  piux^hase  for  six  per  cent^  the 
money  might  be  to  be  Isad.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  we're  not  behonldm*  to 
that  hussey'c*  dirty  drib  for  money." 

Here  a  new  light  dawned  upon 
Tom.  Mi^ht  he  not  work  a  few  hun- 
dreds out  of  his  father  in  some  way  or 
other  for  this  pretended  purchn*e, 
and  tlien  say  that  it  would  not  he 
«old  after  all;  and  that  he  had  re- 
lodged  the  money,  or  lost  it,  or  wa« 
rohbed  —  or  —  or  —  somelh  tng  ?  The 
thought  waa  too  vague  a«  \et  to  take 
any  satisfactory  ehape ;  but  the  re- 
sult upon  his  mind  at  the  moment 
was,  that  his  father  wiis  too  wide 
awake  to  he  dealt  with  in  that  way. 

**  Well,  father,**  he  said,  ^*  I  shall  \ye 
guided  by  your  advice  in  litis  bu!<i- 
nes3  gttll,  although  I  liave  done  no 
good  by  taking  it  to-day ;  but  listen  to 
me  now,  fatlier." 

"  An*  welcome,  Tom.  I  like  a 
3'oung  man  to  have  a  mind  of  his  own, 
an'  to  be  able  to  strike  out  a  good 
plan  ;  an*  then,  if  my  exfiei-ience  isn't 
able  to  back  it  up,  why  I  spake 
plainly  an'  tellliim  what  I  iliink*** 

*-*  My  opinion  h^  father,  that  I  ought 
lo  go  away  out  of  this  place  altogether 
for  a  while.  You  know  1  am  not  one 
that  moping  about  the  bouse  and 
garden  would  answer  at  all  I  must 
be  out  and  going  about,  father,  or  l*d 
lose  my  Beuee*?." 

This  was  well  put^  both  in  matter 
and  manner,  and  the  closing  word** 
told  with  crowning  ctft?ct,  Tom  had 
said  nothing  but  the  fact ;  s^ueh  werc 
his  disposition  and  habits  that  he  had 
scarcely  exnggerated  the  effects  of  a 
elo^e  conlinement  to  the  premie>ee, 
while  of  sound  bodil?  health. 


'^Begorra,  Tom,  what  you  aay 
the   rale    thrulh.     What  would    y 
think  of  going  down  to  your  aunt  i; 
Armagh  fur  a  start  ?" 

**  No  use,  father, — no  use  ;  I  cou 
be  no  better  there  than  wbei*e  i  lui 
Dublin,  father,  or  the  conliueut, 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  might  do 
some  good." 

^  Bcdads,    Tom,    that    id    lake    & 
power  of  money,  wouldn*t  it  ?'* 

**  Whether  you  might  ihink  so  or 
not,  father,  would  depend  upon  wli 
yon  thought  n\y  health  und  happin< 
would  be   wonh;  here  I  cannot  a: 
will  not  stay,  that  is  one  Bure  thing." 

"Well,  Tom,  af  she  doesn't  ci 
round  in  short,  afther  her  father  opei 
out  upon  her,  well  talk  it  over*  and  m 
what  you  would  want ;  but  my  upinii 
is,  you  won*t  have  to  make  }oaj 
scarce  at  all — niiud  my  wonl^,** 

Here  Turn  fell  into  8uch  a  &ile 
train  of  llioiight,  that  all  fui-ther  coi 
ver^iitiun  waa  brought  to  an  em 
Old  Mick  believed  hid  eon  lo  be  rea 
unhajppy  '*ahont  that  impident  hci 
sey  ;*'  and  having  made  one  or  two 
effectual  effoHs  "  to  ronse  him/'  he 
him  to  his  meditatiuns. 

At  the  moment  they  were  fixed  upoii 
a  few  of  hi.s  father's  closing  words  " 
what  you'll  want.**     **  Want — want 
he  n^peated  to  himself,   "A  dam'  sij 
more  llian  you'll  lork  out,  old  cock.' 

Old  Mick  huned  himself  about  the 
house,  fidgeting  in  and  out  of  the  room 
— upstairs  and  downstairs ;  while  Tom 
was  silently  arranging  more  than  one 
pn:»gnmime  of  matters  which  mui 
come  off  if  he  would  &ave  hi; 
from  ruin  and  dit*grace. 

His  father  had  ceased  to  come  ini 
the  mom;  intleed  his  ^le|>  had  not  b 
heard  thrf.iugh  the  hc^use  nr  on  the 
ptain*  for  some  time,  and  it  wiis  evi- 
dent he  had  gone  lo  bed*  But  Tom 
gat  for  a  full  hour  longer,  with  ^^careely 
a  change  of  ju»r^ition  of  even  hand  or 
foot^  At  length,  with  a  sudden  sort  of 
snorting  sigh,  he  *^food  up,  stretehea 
himseh*,  with  a  loud  and  weary  moAtt, 
and  went  to  lu»  room. 
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i^om  The  DubUa  Rovlow, 
MADAME  liECAJIJER  A^U  HER  FRIENDS. 


Sauxmirs  ei  Correspondance  iiris  dei 
Papurs  de  Madame  Ricamier* 
VvLTx^i  MicliLil  Lt'vjr  Frert?B.    185iJ. 

Wg  tcK>k  occasion  in  our  number  of 
Janiuiry  to  (race  the  fortunes  of 
dl^ringiitshed  la<Jy  who  became 
coMort  of  ibe  greatost,  thou^^b  not 
llie  bitst,  of  tbii  kings  of  France. 
We  BttMf  her  rise  from  obscurity  to 
«OUB(!Qce,  witiiout  being  giddy  through 
her  elc^jition  ;  resisting  the  fascina- 
tioos  of  a  licentious  court ;  imbibing 
ccleitiid  wbdoiu  from  hidden  sources 
ta  proportioti  to  the  dilbcultios  of  her 
jKwiiion ;  exerting  great  influence 
jriliiout  abuBing  the  delicate  trust; 
ai  length,  bowed  with  age,  rftir- 
'if  into  ihe  c«>nvi?utual  seclusion  of 
tbt  ^tablirihment  her  piety  hml  rear- 
Hftnd  there  brcatliini^  hvr  hist  amid 
\h  Im-o  ;ri  I  admininon,  tlie  prayera 
ai '  of  a  (housatid  fricndi^. 

now  another  portrait  to 
;  bcnide  that  of  Francea  de  Main- 
Ifin^li  *    Ivor; rait   of    one    who   iu 
^'  ^  resembled   her;    who, 

r -^, ...  .i  r,  from  an  inferior  coii- 
Jitbii,  wa."!  courteil  by  an  emperor, 
Anil  bKrothe J,  or  alJ  but  batrothed,  to 
a  rojftj  prinL*8  ;  withstood  iniiumera- 
W  '  *-  ,-\i  at  a  period  of  boiind- 
1 ;  coneiIiate<l  the  esteem 
III*  riiisfiip  ol"  thw  be^t  aud  wise^i 
J  aud  tbi?n  glided  into  the  vale  ot' 
DUgh  the  peaL'efui  shade  of 
iv»»-fin\-Bi'H.  The  iirst  o't 
irlc'it  In  ta!cnls» 

,    the  one  ex- 

^*d  in  tact,  the  othur  in  sweetness 
ftxl  grace;  the  one  in  the  sphere  of 
t»'»Iitrns  and  [>uiilic  life,  the  other  iu 
rha  nMlm  of  letters  and  the  private 
whb.  If  Ma- lame  de  Main  tenon 
<*nd  the  m<^t  admired,  Madame  Ucr- 
GiittliT  W3UI  the  rnr»6t  loved.  F«ach 
fl^|K5WiKl  under  u  t*oi*t  of  diHgn'se,  fjr 


one  6 poke  and  acted  as  If  she  were 
not  tJie  wife  of  lier  o\v  n  husband,  and 
the  olher  us  if  she  were  the  wife  oi 
him  lyho  wa^  her  husband  only  in . 
name*  Both  have  had  violent  detrac- 
tors ;  both  are  best  known  by  their 
letterj* ;  and  thus,  where  they  agi-eed 
aud  where  they  dlft'?red,  tliey  remind 
us  of  each  oUier.  Of  both  France  i» 
proud,  and  both,  aa  yeara  pas^  on,  ari^ 
rising  into  purer  and  brighter  fame* 
At  the  same  time  it  can  by  no  meanit 
be  said  of  Madama  KecamJer,  aa  iL 
may  most  truly  of  Matin  me  de  Main- 
tenon,  that  religion  was  the  one  ani- 
mating principle  of  her  lile  ;  yet  the 
facta  which  we  have  to  recount  will 
show — not,  indeed,  that  religion  sup- 
phed  her  with  the  main  ends  of  her 
exbtencc.  but  that  it  enabled  her  in  a 
coniipt  age  to  follow  the  objects  of 
tier  choice  in  habitual  subuiisi^ion  to 
God's  actual  comniaudnienls. 

Julie  Bernard,  the  tiubject  of  the 
present  memoir,  was  bom  at  Lyons^ 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1777.  Uer 
father,  a  notary  of  that  city,  wa3  re- 
markable for  his  hiindaome  face  »*iud 
line  figui-c,  and  Matlame  Bernard  was 
a  noted  beauty.  She  ha<i  a  passion 
tbr  show,  and  during  the  loiig  illness 
which  ended  in  her  death  in  1807, 
found  her  chief  ainueemcnt  in  dresr? 
and  ornaments.  Wlien  Julie  w*ii& 
seven  year.^  old,  her  father  was  jqj- 
polnt'-'d  to  a  Jucmtive  post  in  Paris, 
and  left  his  little  d^iughter  at  Vdle- 
fr4inclie,  under  the  care  of  an  auiiL 
ller:j  lije  first  of  her  numberless  atl- 
mirers,  a  boy  of  her  own  age,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  suHCcptible 
miijd,  and  here,  too,  she  received  her 
earliest  education  in  the  convent  of 
La  DesJerte-  The  memory  of  that 
hallowed  »pot,  its  clouds  of  inecnse, 
its  processions  in  the  garden,  ita 
hymns  a*:id  flowers,  abode  with  her, 
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sho  said,  through  life  like  a  sweet 
di'eam,  and  to  the  lessons  there  taught 
she  ascribed  her  retention  of  the  faith 
amid  the  host  of  sceptical  opinions 
8he  encountered  in  after  years.  It 
was  not  witliout  regret  and  tears  that 
slie  bade  farewell  to  the  abbess  and 
sisters,  ami  turned  her  face  toward 
Paris  and  the  attractions  of  her  pa- 
rents' home.  Nothing  but  accomplish- 
ments were  thought  of  to  complete  her 
education.  The  brilhant  capital  was 
to  supersede  the  "  Deserte  "  in  her  af- 
fections, and  her  mother  took  great 
pains  to  make  Juliette  as  frivolous  as 
herself.  Iler  chief  attention  was  given 
to  music,  she  was  taught  to  play  the 
iiarp  and  piano  by  the  first  artists, 
and  took  lessons  in  singing  f-om 
Boieldieu.  This  was  a  real  gain, 
though  in  a  different  way  from  tliat 
which  was  intended.  We  shall  see 
further  on  how  the  skill  thus  acquired 
was  aflerward  employed  in  the  service 
of  religion,  and  how  the  habit  of  play- 
ing pathetic  airs  and  pieces  soothed 
many  a  sad  moment  when  she  was 
old  and  blind. 

Iler  first  contact  with  royalty  was 
by  accident.  Iler  mother  had  taken 
her  to  see  a  grand  banquet  at  Ver- 
sailles, to  which,  as  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  public  were  admitted 
as  spectators.  Juliette  was  very 
beautiful,  and  the  queen,  struck  by  her 
appearance,  sent  one  of  her  ladies  to 
ask  that  she  might  retire  with  the 
royal  family.  Aladame  lloyale  was 
just  of  the  same  age  as  Juliette,  and 
the  two  children  were  measured  to- 
gether. iVIadame  lioyale  also  was  a 
beauty,  and  not  over-pleased,  it  seems, 
by  this  close  comparison  with  a  girl 
taken  out  of  a  crowd.  IIow  little 
could  either  foresee  th(»  strange  for- 
tunes that  awaited  the  oilier ! 

IVLuiamc  Bernard,  with  her  love  of 
«livS|)lay,  took  a  pride  also  in  gathering 
rlever  men  around  her.  Laharpe, 
Lemonley,  Barrere,  and  other  mem- 
bei*s  of  the  legislative  assembly,  fre- 
quented her  di*awing-rooni,  and  M. 
Jacques  Recamier,  an  eminent  banker 
of  Paris,  and  son  of  a  merchant  at 


Lyons,  was  a  constant  guest, 
character  was  easy  and  jovij 
wrote  capital  letters,  spouted 
made  plenty  of  money,  spent 
and  was  often  the  dupe  of  liis  g< 
ity  and  good  humor.     lie  had  j 
been  kind  to  Juliette,  and  had 
her    heaps    of    playthings, 
therefore,  in  1793,  he  asked  he; 
in   marriage,  she   consented    v 
any  repugnance,  though  Madam 
nard   explained    to    lntr    the 
veniences    which    might   arise 
their    disparity   of    age,   habitf 
tastes — M.  liecamier  being  i'oi 
and  Juliette  only  fifteen.      The 
ding  took  place  ;    but  their  uni< 
mystery  which  has  never  been 
with  certainty.      To  her  nominj 
band  she  was  never  anything 
daughter.     Her  niece,  Madam 
normant,  says  she  can  only  attc 
fact,  which  was  well  known  to  a 
mate  friends,  but  that  she  is  not 
{cJiargee)    to    explain    it.      M; 

M ,  another  biognipher,  be 

as  did  many  beside,  that  she  v 
reality  M.  Kecamier's  daughter 
living,  as  every  ojie  did  durii 
reign  of  terror,  in  lear  of  the  j 
tine,  he  wished  to  be  able  to  lea 
his  fortune  in  case  of  his  deatl 
in  the  meantime,  to  place  htr 
splendid  position  ;  that  Madam 
camier,  made  aware  of  her  re; 
rentage,  would  of  course  be  th 
to  reveal  and  publish  her  mc 
shame ;  and  that  this  stoiy, 
fully  borne  in  mind,  explains  a 
anomalies  of  her  life. 

To  this  strange  alliance,  ho\ 
is  due  the  formation  of  the  mo 
markable  literary  salon  of  the  p 
age.  It  represented  more  pei 
than  any  other  those  of  the 
llambouillet  an»l  of  Madame  de 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  ol 
dame  Geolfrin,  Madame  d'llot 
and  Mailame  Suard,  in  the 
eenth  ;*  aiid  it  suquissed  in  sol 
tractions  those  of  j^Iadame  de  S! 
Coppet,  and  of  Madame  d'Albt 


•  "  VauMtrU4i  (In  Ltindi,' 
Tome  i.,  pp.  114,115. 
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Fkrniirt,  of  which  it  was  the  coDtem- 

|ioranr.    Shi   was  hcrseU*  its  life,  an<l 

'•-••'  tnt-rit  a  diann  no  bio;xniplit!r 

t>o  jToung  iind  Jhtr,  iw>  fus- 

*     II  iTUiocrnt,  sh?  nvt*lod 

i:m1  ntinit'tc'il  all  Ii0firi3 

^>  any*      Liki,*  the 

!i^»e  wbkh  changt'S 

• ,  .y  ln> !  ^'^mptioa,  and 

,  X  siivo  in  tlift 

jin  I  uluttul  iiit^uiory  of 

rw  Ir*r*       Yet  hr*r  nt-ar- 

t  fVietich  fell  Lhat  she 

j;  and  U  might  he  ^md 

S:ihit-8'mon  gaid   of  tlie 

BoTtriTo^ie,  Ihnl  sho  walk- 

gnd'Ies^  on   cloud?*      Iler 

l^saotv  nuidL"  h  r  i»opu!ar^  lUid  t?ht«  was 

liiUtetl  of  I'vrry  where ;   for  the  Parl?- 

^."ub  at  iim  time,  1  ko  rcfin^  d  pagans, 

ifectcj  l!ic*  worship  of  beauty  tindrr 

^wnr  form-     SU^  srcmeii,  thcn'foro, 

br(>i*Tipml  *»nn«i*tir,  to  hiivo  a  natural 

iL'  V,  which  a  sc- 

^'  unplctely  d;s- 

[   Uvr  power  of  (b"awin;5 

V  and  hamioaizing  what 

fia«l  uijsfning,  btirvme 

.L  cvi-ry  day.      BybirJi 

ii«>d  ft)  thf^  p**opl-',  by  tastes 

- -iuitier^  to  thi?  arigtocracy,  and 

^ti^Unu  a   double  bold   ovit  those 

*••'  "'^  'tblican  principles,  were 

^  iff  curly  i^ssociatJoaa  of 

^^ti  mil  nnuT, 

Ii  wjw   a    happy    day    whv*n    the 

^'^11   '  -     re-oprnrd   in    Paris, 

^^1  veiling  notes  of  the   0 

.W«Vi#    IJjstia    tilkMl    the    crowded 

^*-«  imci^  man*,     Ii  was  as  thf  pa; an 

^ibc tohfiil  oviT  th*  8caltc»rcd  army 

"'^  uabeliff,     Mrbini:^  U 't'atnl'jr  was 

o»  reqma^t.     Slu:  hi»ld  the  platL*  for 

kiae  etitirltablif  oi»jeL't  at  Saint-llorh, 

*f*l  wIliM'tcl  the  4?xfraordmary  sam 

>  :Jlni'>n  ■     'p,  •  two  gfnllemen  who 

I  gcjircely  cleuve  a 

U  tUo  crowd.     Ft'Q- 

i  TS^  an  pillars,  nad 

'     .1.1. u-v  1*1   III     -itli.'  chapels,  to  see 

|l*f«    la  llir*?^-!  day^'t  dancing  wa-^  her 

wa*  the  fii'st   to  i*nkT 

Hj  ,  and  tlio  la^t  toqalt  it. 

i  tk*  liiii  not  last  long.      She  ^oon 

Vol.  lu    i\ 


pxvc  np  tlif?  shawl-dance,  for  whieh 
Fhe  wa*  farnoug,  thonjih  riothmg  Ci»rdd 
be  more  correc*  and  picturesqae  than 
the  mov<!*nent8  she  executed  wbHt% 
with  a  1onj2:  scjirf  in  her  hand4,  nhe 
made  it  by  turns  a  sash,  a  veil,  and 
a  drjip^rV' — ^dro'Tinn^Tt  tl'J  ' 
gliding,  attitudmizhi^,  wkh  \v. 
taste.  Her  rL*i^n  wji<*  ab^olutt.  lii 
the  promenatlpii  of  Lnn  xchamp*,  no 
carrla;^e  was  wiitclied  like  her^;  and 
every  voice  pronounced  her  t  ho  fairest. 
Twic<?  only  in  h"r  life  did  »ho  moot 
Bonaj>arh*j  and  m  most  pcj^joaa  in  her 
position  and  at  that  per  od  tboiC  mo- 
ments would  have  proved  fatal  Ilia 
eye  was  as  kee;i  for  lb:ua!o  eliarms  m 
for  weak  points  b  the  enemy's  line. 
He  saw  her  lii-st  in  1797,  darin^^  a 
triumphal  t^tc  given  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg pnlaee  in  U's  honor.  He  hatj" 
just  returned  from  lis  raarvellous 
campaign  in  Laty  at  id  geuius  Wiis 
reaping  the  lanr.?b  too  seldom  be-* 
stowed  on  solid  worth,  Madiime  Re* 
cainicr  waj  not  inscuiiible  to  hia  mdi- 
itiry  prowegs*  She  ^'.ojlI  np  to  ob- 
serve his  feat  u IX* 5  moru  plainly^  and  a. 
long  murmur  of  admiration  filled  the 
halb  The  young  euuipieror  turned 
hia  head  impatiently,  \Vlio  dared  to 
divide  public  attentiiiii  with  the  hei*o 
of  Ca^tiglfone  and  Rivoli  ?  He  darted 
a  bareh  glanc-!  at  his  rival,  and  she 
sank  into  Iilt  seat.  But  the  b.-autifdl 
xWiQA  rested  in  his  memory.  He  saw 
her  onee  again,  ab^at  two  years  later, 
and  !?poke  with  h»T.  It  was  at  a  ban- 
quet given  by  his  brother  Luetciu 
then  minister  of  the  interior.  Ma- 
dams  R'*eamjcr  va  usual  was  all  in 
white,  with. a  neeklaep  and  bracelets 
of  pe:irls*  The  First  Consul  pai  \  her 
marked  atteiitionj  and  his  wonii, 
though  insignificant  in  themsclve?*, 
meant  more  than  met  the  ear.  ills 
manners,  however,  were  3im[>le  and 
pleasing,  and  he  held  a  little  girl  of 
f  iur  yj^tirs  old,  his  niesce,  by  the  liand. 
III!  chid  Madame  R<5ca«iier  for  not 
sitting  mxi  him  at  dinner,  fixed  his 
gaZL'  on  her  da  ring  I  ha  misie,  sent 
Fouebe  toexprei*  to  her  his  admh'ing 
regard,  and  told  bor  btimelf  that  be 
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should  like  to  visit  her  at  Clicliy. 
But  JuUeito,  though  rc^spectluU  was 
disi^rteJ.  Time  flowed  on  ;  N«f>oleon 
bt?C4ime  emperor,  and  from  the  g^ddy 
height  of  the  iinperinl  throne  bethouji^ht 
hbti  of  the  ineotnpunible  Juidy  in 
white.  lie  had  a  doiihle  conquest  to 
miike.  Her  cluileaii  was  the  re:5ort  of 
emij»rant  nohles  who  had  returned  to 
F ranee,  and  whose  fympathie^  were 
all  with  tlie  pa^t.  To  break  up  her 
ctrdi*,  to  gain  her  over  to  hiii  interests, 
to  enhunee  by  lier  presence  the 
splendor  of  his  dissolute  court,  were 
object^  well  worthy  of  hig  plottin|^, 
ambltioua,  and  unscrupulous  nature. 
Fouche  was  again  employed  as 
tempter.  He  remonstmtcd  with  her 
oo  the  eipeeles  of  opposition  to  the  em- 
peror's poliey  whieb  was  foslenjd  in 
her  ^a1un8*  but  found  her  little  dis- 
pelled to  make  coneesaiona.  or  avow 
any  l!kia»;  for  thedesfmL  Ilia  «;onju3 
and  t'Xpluits,  she  admitted,  luid  daz- 
zled her  at  tlrsl,  hut  her  sentiments 
had  en  lire  ly  ehatjged  si  nee  her  friends 
had  been  i>ersnented|  the  Due  d'En- 
glii*in  put  to  death,  and  Madame  de 
iSUicl  dr*v<*n  into  exile.  In  spite  of 
the^e  frank  avowals,  whieb'  were 
equally  respectful  and  fe:trh?s.^,  Fouebe 
persisted  in  his  design,  atid  in  the 
park  arotaud  Maiamts  Iteeamiers  ele- 
gant rcjJr^ait,  urged  her,  in  the  em- 
peitir**  nrinif%  to  aecept  the  pos«t  of 
d(m^  dn  palais  to  tlie  empreb^s.  His 
maje!4ty  liad  never  yet  foimd  a  wo- 
man worthy  of  h;ni,  and  it  wad  im- 
po^^Ible  to  Bay  how  deep  might  be  hLs 
afilfL'fiua  for  one  Tke  her;  how  wlude- 
sonie  an  infiuenec  t*he  might  exert 
over  him;  what  servicer  she  might 
render  to  tlie  opprc^ised  of  all  ela^sr,^  ; 
and  bow  mueh  she  might  **  enlighten 
the  emperor's  religion  I*'  Madame 
Mumt^  to  her  ahame,  eecond.-d  the»e 
pmposalst  and  exjtrej*sud  her  earnest 
desire  that  Ma  laiuG  Ket*afni?r  should 
be  attache  1  to  her  household,  which 
was  now  put  (i:i  t!»c  sa-ue  footing  aa 
that  of  th*'  emprr^s.  To  these  r^iiijcr- 
ated  ad^anrx's,  Malam^  Hjjam'.or 
returned  the  ittist  dL?^*ldel  refa-ii!, 
«llrgiug.  by  way  of  courtciiy,  her  bve 


of  independence  as  the  cau.14**  j 
foiled  and  irritated,  Foudii 
Mephi^topheles  oJ'  tlie  pie<!C.— ^ 
Cliehy,  never  to  return* 

Tbc  eonsular  episoile  in  M 
RL*eamier*s  life  hiis  made  us  anl 
some  important  events.  Wc  ni 
turn  to  I  he  first  yeni^  of  her  ma 
It  w*as  in  17*J8  that  some  negaf 
between  her  husband  and  M.  S 
the  ex-minister oK  Louis  XV'J^  I9 
her  in  eontaet  wilb  llmt  statQ 
celebrated  daugbier.  Madati 
SlaiiL  At  tbeir  first  inierf 
sym|>atliy  sjiriing  up  between  |t 
ladies,  wliieli  end«*d  in  a  htsting) 
ship.  Madam'  li<5eamler  lived 
friends,  and  ber  circde  was  a  ho( 
increasing,  tor  she  always  U^s^i 
and  fondly  of  the  friends  of  \ 
yt-ars.  8he  could  sjiy,  like  tb 
**  live  hundred  ot*  my  friends.** 
she  had  htr  degrees  of  attatij 
Tli:»y  were,  to  use  the  beautiful 
of  Ilatiz,  like  the  ]>earls  of  a 
lace,  aud  sbethL^  silken  cord  on 
they  lay.  The  chief  of  this  fi 
circle  were  four — Madame  d© 
among  womankind,  antl  for  i% 
Cbateaubriaud,  Ballanche,  Jind  ' 
moi*ency, 

AL  Neeker*s  li6tel  in  i\\^  D 
Moat-Bkuic  liaviug  been  purcJui 
M,  Hecamler,  no  cost  was  spiw 
its  decoration.  It  wiw  a  model  i 
gance,  and  every  object  of  fai 
down  to  the  mlnutet?r  oruamej 
designed  and  executed  1  icpresf 
it^  Here  tbe  opulent  hu^sbami  n 
stalled,  wliile  I  he  fair  lio»st*'SS  h« 
court  at  tbe  ehfiteuii  of  Clich 
Rjcamicr  dined  wlih  lier  daily, 
the  evening  returned  to  Paris 
politi<'al  dlsiinetioti  prevailed  I 
aiiseniblies,  but  the  restowd  om| 
were  peculiarly  welcomL".  14^ 
darae  d».'  SUu-U  Ciiateaubrlaudi  a 
most  all  retlective  fjcrson*  in  OD 
she  thought  monarchy  had  betj 
liinited  by  a  parliament  than,  a 
leyrand  said,  by  nss:issi  nation  J 
revolutionary  generals  and  ni 
duks  g:itber,*:l  riund  h?r,8ide  t 
with  the  Dj3  di  Uuigncd,  Adrli 
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fie  Montmorency,  and  otiier 
['iitativi?s  of  the  fnWm  aristoc- 
Wj.  In  h<?r  preaeiire  tliey  forj^ot 
tlHRf  fl'ITfToncH??,  at  leaflt  for  awhile, 
j»n<i  tisibly  the    asperit/   of 


inl 
tL»fn  years  ^ 

whir: 

hi*  n  ..lit 


id)  irmorf*ncy  was 

anl:  jiior  by  pev-cn- 

He  had  sei'ved  in  Amer- 
?Lment  of  Auvergne,  of 
T  was  eolonel,  and  on 
Fmncc  abandoned  him- 
bt\1  to  all  Uw  pleasured  atid  fashions 
«f  the  Mrortd,  Ilis  residence  in  the 
Uivl  i>f  Penn  and  Washington  had 
labM  biio  wkh  repohhcnn  notions, 
wlileli  M  shared  with  a  Hicjue  of 
yajt,  ,n  lilco    himself.    BueK 

l^r  '.ell  fcnown^  were  atnonj^ 

tbut^tirt^si  viciinw  of  the  revoluftou 
ibr  humed  on.  Dtic  Mathiou  eml- 
pujfd  \n  1792.  and  <oon  afr<M"wanl 
l«lm^^d  ia  Switzerland  tliti!  hi«  br<»th- 
«t  the  Abbij  de  Laval,  wliotn  Ue  ten* 
My  loved,  had  lM?en  behe'ided,  Re- 
otorsc  liitfd  hl^  h least*  and  drove  him 
afeotsl  (o  niadiie?«B.  l\^  charged  him- 
fi^tf  witli  liir*  bw*her'5  death,  It  was 
1*  wlki  had  pn>|H>se*d  in  the  Rtates 
patfal  the  alKjIilion  of  the  privilogeei 
"f  lobtUty*  a{<prfived  ihe  <*equc.^tra- 
iKAnf  ehn'*^*b  |iropr  rt>\  and  stren^Jh- 
**  '  Uciiii   and  the 

f*^  which  paved 

^  and  the  rev^^^  of 

^fru  li?   StMel  was  his  m 

iwm^  friend.  8he  had  shared  liis 
f^ifilllijalenlhufiiasm,  and  did  all  in  her 
P"*f^r  lo  hfKilhe  him.  But  re  Upon 
"Iwiift  could  pour  balm  into  hts  smart- 
■^wountl?*  His  eonverjiun  wa§  eom- 
{^"Us  and  ht*tiojr»  The  impetuous, 
"^rtive,  and  ffivoloua  yonng  mini 
^*me  knovvit  to  all  as  a  fervent  and 
^iet  Christian.  Saintc-Beuve  spejiki? 
rfbim  a^  a  ^V-^aint/*  Extreme  deli- 
oicy  of  hin^j-im^ir  hidiented  the  inward 
►line  be    -  ni ;    while    the 

kth  of  hi-  ul  the  solidltY 

'  1  at  the  same 
'^''  n*gard.       His 

Ifimf?  de  Staol  eon- 
_  I         r  reiigiott^   eoavic- 
^^om  dilferctl,  nail  ho  w?ia  alive  to  the 


im»>erfecHons  of  her  chamoter.  He 
hopetl  one  day  to  se«  her  tnumpli 
over  herself,  and  his  solieltude  for 
Madame  lir^eamier  wa^  eqnal,  though 
in  another  way.  Ovi-r  her  l»o  watched 
continually  like  a  loving  parent.  He 
trenihltMj  lest  she  should  at  la'^t  fall  a 
victim  to  the  gay  world  which  so  much 
admired  her»  and  wliich  she  nought  to 
please.  To  ghine  without  sinning  ia 
ditTiejlt  indeed.  Montmorency's  let- 
tnra  provff  the  deptb  and  purity  of  his 
affection.  His  Intimacy  with  hi^  ama- 
blc  amie  la?ted  mibroken  diirinp;  seven- 
and-twenty  yeaii?,  ami  ended  only  with 
\m  dpath. 

Montmorency's  death  was  the  fitting 
seqriid  of  a  holy  and  usefiil  life.  It 
happened  in  182G.  He  had  recently 
been  elected  one  of  thL»  forty  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  had  iil^o  been 
appointed  governor  V*  flie  Diw.  ile  Bor- 
deaux, the  grand.son  and  heir  of 
Charles  X-  lie  had  gone  to  the 
c]inrcb  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aqtiiu  on 
Good  Friday,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  and  was  kneeling  before  the 
altar  ancl  the  "faithful  cross  on  which 
the  world'i*  salvation  hung,**  when  his 
head  bowerl  lower,  and  in  a  moment 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  paf^t- 

Lidmrpe  was  another  dt^tlngnished 
man  to  be  numbered  among  the  lovers 
of  Madame  Recamier^s  soc:efy.  lie 
had  known  her  from  a  chiiil.  and  when 
hi^  ex  qui!?  lie  taste  in  literattuT  had 
obtjiinrd  for  him  the  title  of  the 
French  Qu'ntilian  his  regard  was  not 
le??eneil  for  one  whose  reputation  wa^ 
its  flourishiiijif  a3  his  own»  He  passed  ' 
weeks  at  Clich)%  ami  when  he  v^- 
opened  his  coairse  of  leetui*es  on 
French  litei-alure  at  the  Athenieura 
she  had  a  place  reserved  for  her  near 
his  chair.  The  letters  sbo  received 
trom  him  ari'  equally  affectionate  and 
re? pec! fill.  He  loo  had  been  con- 
verted tlu'ough  t)je  excesses  of  that 
revolution  which  Iv  hud  in  the  first 
instatice  encouraged.  After  suflenng 
imprisonment  in  1794.  his  ideas  and 
road  net  under  weal  a  total  change,  and 
he  reoolvcd  lo  deroie  his  pen  for  the 
rc8t  of  his  days  lo  the  service  of  re- 
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UgioR*  The  enerjtj  with  which  be  dc- 
oounced  **  pluloaophers**  and  denm- 
gogues  drew  upon  him  pi*o«cnptioQ. 
aud  it  ^a»  only  by  coiiecaling  hiraseli* 
that  he  escaped  being  tmnsported.  Of 
all  rcvoluljons,  that  of  Frfinco  in  the 
last  century  Jias,  by  the  horror  it  ex- 
cited and  the  reaction  it  produced, 
tended  more  than  any  other  to  consol- 
idato  monarchy,  discredit  scepticism, 
and  promote  tlie  ealvation  of  eouls. 
It  h  a  heacon-fn-c  kindled  to  warn  na- 
tions of  llie  i-ocks  and  ehoala — the 
faults  of  rule  and  the  crimes  of  mis- 
mle — by  wliich  society  may  suddenly 
be  broken  n[)  and  civilization  retarded. 

Montmorency  was  a  statesman, 
Luhar|)e  a  man  of  letters  ;  let  us  now 
tuni  to  another  fnend  of  Madiuiie  Re- 
caniier'ti,  who  from  a  private  soldier 
rose  to  be  a  king  and  leave  a  djnasty 
behind  hiiiu  TJiis  waa  Bej-nadotte* 
In  1802.  M.  Bernard  was  poalmujpter- 
generak  and  suspected  of  complicity 
in  a  royalist  eorresiMjndencc  (hat  men- 
aced (he  government,  Madame  Ke- 
camier  wa^  one  day  entcrta'ning  a  few 
gue^t»  at  dinner,  and  Eliza  Boimpartc, 
afterward  Grand  Ducliesa  of  Tn&cjiny, 
was  pretjent  by  her  own  invitation. 
On  risking  frtim  table  a  note  wa^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hos^tess  an- 
nouncing the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  M.  BenianL  To  whom  t^honld  hho 
hiive  n^cmirse  at  such  a  niomeut  but 
to  the  Firft  C^nsurs  sister?  She 
niupt  see  liim,  pIic  said,  that  very 
evening.  Would  Madame  Bac^-iocchi 
procure  her  an  interview?  The  prin- 
C0&6  wa^  cold.  She  would  advice  Ma- 
dame Kecamicr  to  see  Fonche  tlrst. 
**  And  where  Rlmll  I  find  yoti  again, 
ma^him.  if  I  do  not  succeed?"  osked 
Madame  liecainier.  "  At  the  ThcAtre 
Fra»u;a)8,'*  was  the  reply  ;  **  in  my  b<*x 
with  mv  ftii^Ter.'* 

Nothing  could  be  gained  from 
Foucli^'  except  the  alarm iiig  informa- 
tion thai  the  affair  wa«i  a  very  serious 
onOf  and  that  unlc^d  Madame  lU*r^a- 
nder  could  tcfi  the  First  Constd  tbit 
night  it  would  be  too  Lite*  In  tlie  ut- 
most oouttlernation  she  dn»ve  U>  the 
Theiltre  to  remind  Madiune  Baccioc- 


chi  of  her  promise.  "My  faA 
lost,"  she  said,  **  unless  1  can 
with  tlie  First  Consul  to-nighU"  ' 
wait  till  tlie  tragedy  is  over,** 
the  princess,  with  an  air  ol 
fere  nee,  '*  and  then  I  shall  be  i 
service."  Happily  there  was 
the  box  whose  dark  eyes,  Ibced 
agonized  daughter,  expressed  ' 
the  interest  he  felt  iu  her  p 
He  leant  forward,  and  expUl 
the  princess  that  Madame  R<i 
appeared  quite  ill,  oflered  to  c 
her  to  the  chief  of  the  gover 
JVL^idame  Baccioechi  readily  tta 
and  gladly  ix-signed  the  suppb 
Berniidotlc's  charge*  Agaij 
again  he  promised  to  ciblni 
tlic  proceedings  against  M,  B 
sliould  be  stopped,  and  repair 
meiliately  to  the  Tuileries,  Th 
night  he  returtted  to  Madame 
mier,  who  was  counting  tlie  nn 
till  he  re-appeared.  His  su 
been  successful,  and  he  sooi 
[procured  the  prisonei*'s  i^eleaae. 
dame  Kecanucr  accompanied 
the  Temple  on  the  day  M.  B 
was  delivennl.  He  was  depr 
hiii  jK>.st,  for,  though  pardon 
had  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of 
son  able  correspondence  with  th( 
ans. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  ] 
dott€*$  friendship  wnth  Madame 
mien  ^  Neither  time,"  he  w 
her,  when  adopted  by  Charles 
as  his  son  and  heir — ^  neither  ti 
northej*n  ice  will  ever  cool  my 
for  you/*  He  had  many  noble 
lies,  and  did  much  for  8w<'den, 
could  forgive  hun  for  joining  tl 
lltion  agiiinst  France,  if  he  h 
embmced  Lutheran  ism  lor  the  i 
a  crown* 

During  the  short  peace  of  A 
in  1802,  Madame  Kecamier 
England,  where  *»he  received  th 
est  attentions  from  the  Duel] 
Devonshire^  hard  Duugloa 
Prince  of  WalcH.  and  Iht*  Da 
h-nns,  afiervvard  king  of  (he  I 
Those  who  can  i^cfer  to  the  1 
newspapers  of  ilmt  year  will  fii 
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all  th(*  movemettts   of   tbc  beautiful 
8lnuigt!r  were  ivguJiirly  giizettcd. 

But  where*  i8  Madame    de  SLaiil? 

Ill  '  II  of  1803  she  W1I3  exiled 

b}  .  wlio  fetired  Ler  falents 

and  «lia.Iiki.*U     Ikt   polslicd*       As   fho 

daugliler  of  Nm'ker  ajid   thu   friend 

of  liar.ieJ  uionurchy,  she  was  piirticu- 

larly  obtioxums  to  one  who  represented 

Uth  dL'tnocrai^v  and  nljaolutism.     Ma- 

damr  Ht'i  iifiiicr*  with  !aer  Imbhual  gen- 

«Tf  1  her  2)  a  a^jhjm  at  CUrliy, 

vL.  ..   ^.,  .,,cL'pted,  under  the  impri's- 

l^ian  thai  her   further  n*moval   fr«m 

Paris  wotild  no!  he  insisted  on.  Junot^ 

atbtrwm'd  tho  Due  d'Abrantes,  their 

mutual  friend,   inteiusied   hiniself  in 

berU'bli;  but  without  sueeess.      Her 

wci'  of  exile  was  eonfiriiieil ;    she 

not  to    apju'oueh    within    forty 

le*  of  the  capitaK       So  she  wiia- 

di'ft^ii  tlm>iT«ih  ( leimnTiVt  and  collect- 

«3 1  .r  her  **  Alhmagm''  and 

"i'  rEriir  At  Weimar  she 

<Hi  nan     lltfTutur?      under 

^'  itid,  and  Schiller,  and  in 

\^h  bold  lier  court  at  Coppct,  in  the 

Canton  dt?  Vaud.       Here  occurred,  a3 

^t?  ilmU  prt'*fntly  6ce,  one   of  tlic 

Wilt-  .  t,.r  .1  .|*   epls^odea  in    Madame 

^  '.       She,  with  Madame 

^^^w^  11  .-•wit;EerIaud,  and  ^ladame 

tfMbiuiy  jrt  Florence,  divided  the  e.ni- 

P^A  of  liteniry    tin  Ions  on  the  ronti- 

<WUr  and  each  nf  these  Indies  felt  in 

ttin  ',r  of  the  de.^pot  of  Em- 

"'  '    In  1810  tlie  writer  of 

**' '  itpe  the  gucis I  of  Mathleu 

'»*'  fT-'v,    ntvir    BIoJH,    and 

'itliiii  tliL*   pi  dislanre   frora 

J^vk      Li  ti  n  of  CjUherinc 

MC  MtflicI  she  eulieefed  round  her  a 

^'"^  IVirad)*.  who  were  fearless  of  an- 

'^o/iMiec  and  exile*     But  her  work  on 

Gmtitrn  .i!»,.iin.lr'd  with  allusions   to 

*^  The  whole  edi- 

"0^'  I  -and  copies  wa^  seized, 

*'•''  ved  an  onler  fnvm  the 

*^-  >  to  retuni  im media lely 

'<*  ^  f*     Madame   Itoeatnier, 

^tlbi  11  imA    r  :  M,  foUowerl  her, 

tkoogh  timid  ;»rojdiesicd  tlwU 


no  good  would  come  of  such  impru^ 
dcnce*  She  stayed  there  only  a  day 
and  a  half*,  and  then  pursued  her  way 
in  haj*te  to  Pari^,  But  the  sentence 
of  exile  had  already  gone  forth  against  ' 
her*  The  ealm  and  religious  Dnke 
Mathieu  had  just  before  expiated  in 
like  manner  the  crime  td*  visiting  the 
illustriotH  exile.  Her  ho^k  on  Ger- 
many did  not  contain  a  line  <lirectly 
against  the  emperor;  but  it  was 
enough  that  th?  authore^s'rf  heart  beat 
with  the  pulses,  of  raihmal  freedom, 
and  the  Corsican*s  ryrannj  became 
mhmte  in  proportion  to  the  territory 
over  which  it  e^pread,  Tims  the 
ladies,  who  an  loved  ca.di  other,  wero 
not  only  exiletl,  but  separated.  Kivera 
rolled  and  Aljis  i"o3c  between  ihem ; 
lest,  pei-cbanee,  they  should  com- 
bine their  elegant  and  harmless  pur- 
suit?. 

The  limits  aUowcd  \m  in  this  article 
do  not  admit  of  our  tracing  the  events 
of  Mailami^  R'^eamier'a  lite  in  fitrict 
chronological  order,  and  bringing  out 
by  degreMs  tlie  chamcter  and  \m- 
toiy  of  her  several  friends.  Each  or 
them  in  turn  will  lead  xn  away  from 
tht3  main  thread  of  our  story,  and  we 
hope  that,  our  readers  will  follow  us 
with  indulgeacG  when  >vc  are  obliged 
to  tnke  it  up  again  rather  awkwardly, 
We  cannot  tlo  otherwl-^e  than  mass  to- 
gether miny  things  wliieh  had  better 
be  kej>t  apart. 

One  day,  in  the  aufutnn  of  1806, 
Monsieur  K'camier  brought  some  dis- 
mid  news  to  Cfiehy.  The  financial 
coiulition  of  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
combined  with  other  untoward  events, 
I] ad  placed  his  bank  in  such  jeopardy 
t!iat,  unless  the  government  could  be 
induced  to  advance  him  £40,1)00  on 
good  security,  he  mmi  stop  payment 
wilhin  two  days.  A  large  parly  had 
been  invited  to  dinner;  and  th<'  host- 
ess, suppressing  her  emotions  with  ex- 
traordinary self-command,  ilid  the  hon- 
oi's  of  her  house  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  alaruu  It  was  a 
golden  opportunity  for  imperial  ven- 
geance, and  it  was  not  lo.-sti  All  aid 
from   the  Bank    of  France   was   re- 


^^     the   much-envied  Muiaon 

R'Ciirmer  wjis  mmlt^  over,  witli  till  it^ 

llaLililics,  to  (Jie  IjluhIs  of  its  crediUiro. 

80  cruel  a  rcvei^^o  was  enouf^L  lo  in^ 

the   forlltufle   of  tlie  most    Christian. 

Hov   \va»    Mafhime    Hecamier   fotani 

w*'i:i:lfig  in  tljat  heroic  quality.   Inch^ed, 

lIiLTO  an*  fi  w   vvorupii  wlio,  taken  all 

in  all,  would  srnc  bijtter  to  eiiibrce 

KU^a  Faniham*at  ingcruotit*  argumenL^ 

fttr  thi*  su[)cnonty  of  hov  tiox.*   While 

her  hii^huDirsajiint  was  almo;St  broken 

iiinler  th'   bloWt   she    calmly,    if    not 

cheer fii  11  Vt  i^oid    her  hist  jeweh   anti 

occnipteil    Li  gniall  a|iMrtmeiit    on   the 

grtmnd  Hoor  of  her  i^plendiil  mansion. 

The    rest    of    tlie  hoiide    wiis    let    to 

Priiico  Pigaalelh,  ami  ullimafcly  sold. 

Tlie  French  have  their  inuUs — great 

tkulU;  what  nation  has  not? — but  let 

us  do  tlieni  thr'   justicti  to  Siiy  that  in 

tlieir    friend- 1  lips   they    arc    fahhruh 

The  pof»r  wife  of  tlio  ruini'd  hanker 

was  a^  much  honored  and  coyrt^id  by 

them  in  her  adversity  an  she  hail  been 

whc«n  «iirronndi'd  with   every   hixury 

ji?id  every  facility  for  lio^fHtablc  enter- 

la  mm  en  1 5,    Let  tho^c  who  would  form 

ft!  ide-i  of  the  i^yiufiuthy  exjjresscd  by 

Jjer  fr.<*nds  road  tliat  toucliin^jf  letter 

of  Alridaiuc  de   Sfaol  wliich  Chateau* 

brlaad  Ims   |jr<'tJerved.t     The  opident 

anil  jfay,  tlio  leurned,  the  brilliant,  th« 

serious,  came  in  troops  to  that  garden 

of    the    lull  el    in    the    Una   dii    Mont 

Blatic, where  the  unsullied  and  queenly 

n>*e  wad  banding  IxnK'atli  th^^  st^jrni. 

The  jealous  emperor,  at  the  haul  of 

hi:*  legion?^  in  Germany,  heard  of  the 

inleresi   she  cxcrtejl ;  for  Junot,  just 

returned  fnun  Paris,  could  not  refrain 

from  reportinjr  at  Iciigtii  what  lie  had 

mm.     Bat  Napoleon  interrupted  him 

With  impatience,  Having-,  '"Th '.  widow 

of  a  tield-marslial    of   Fnuice,  killed 

on  tho  Ijattle-plain,  w^ould  not  I'cccive 

fiiich  honors  T     Ai»il  why  shoaUl  ^hei* 

Is  thei-e  no  virtue  hut  that  of  valor  ? 

4iC  thero  no  tionquedU  but  ibnse  of 

h#  ?JvrorJ  ? 

Tlie  triiil  'vhieh  Juliette  hon^  sa  pu- 
tiontly  was  fatal  to  her  mother.    Ma- 

•  "  Woiitnn  nnd  Her  Ern/'  it  vol*.   Kew  York. 
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dttme  Bernard's  healtli  had  h 
declining;  laid   on  a  couch, 
gaiitly    attired,    she   reeeivei 
daily  ;  but  her  Strength  gave 
toge titer  when  her  daughter 
her  lijgh  estate.     She  little  kl 
Hadume    Rjcamier  was  on  j 
point  of  having  a  royal  prince 
suitor.     Only  three  monilts  I 
failure  of  tJie  bank  Jladame 
pai^sed  away,  deeply  himeiUei 
loving    daughter^    wdiom    ill} 
made  blind  or  indulgent  to  he 
lections. 

Prince  Augustus  of  Pnissi 
nej»hew    of     Fnulerick     the 
Chivalrmis,  brave,  and  han<ia 
united  Ycvy  ardr.*nt  ieelings  w 
dar,  loyalty,  and  love  of  his 
lie  had,  in'  0^'toher,  180f;,  bci 
prisoner    at    I  lie    battle    of    I 
where  his  bmther,  l*nnce  Lo 
fjdlen     (ighliag     at    his    side 
mourning  he  htill  wore  atide< 
dignity,  and  the  society  and 
in  the  luid^t  of  winch  Madn 
eamier  fin-^l    twd  liim,   decpe 
charm   of  his    j ires c nee 
attentions. 

It  was  in  1807,  on  th^ 
the  hike  of  tieiieva,  !kallowe( 
t  bung!  1 1  ltd  ml  ml  by  so  many 
a,ssucia(iojjs,  an  1  encircled  by 
gorgeous  loveliness  of  which  i 
so  lavish  in  the  valleys  of  tli 
There  in  ihr^  ebateaa  of  \hv] 
Stael,  pjuliette  listened  durin 
months  to  his  earnest  conv4 
and  heard  him  propose  tl 
should  he  his  bride.  Her  ti 
with  M.  Ujcnraler  presented 
dilhculty  ;  it  was  a  civil  marriaj 
the  pectrliar  case  was  ono  ti 
the  Catbollc  Cluirch  admits  of 
tion  of  nullity  ;  and  for  which, 
estant  (ii^rm.iny,  legal  dlvor^i 
very  easily  be  olrtaiued.  Mail 
Slael's  imagination  wa«  kitu 
ihiH  romaniic  incident,  and  1 
not  fail  to  second  tliL*  ppiue* 
Juliette  herself  was  fully  nhv* 
hoiiorii  that  wertz  propos*  d  I 
w*as  ni  impoverislicd  rtfujft 
(MHight  ber  hand.     Though  a,  j 
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for  ik  momont,  ho  wouldf  doubtlcds* 
Mntfrtt^t  at  liberty,  and  he  was  ;is 
|BS>Cb  any  of  his  exalted  mok* 
Tieldin^,  tlierefore^  to  the  sentimentjs 
b*  inspired,  Madame  R.k*aniler 
vfo'e  to  her  husband  to  ask  hh  con- 
svnt  to  a  separation.  This  he  could 
ftt»t  refiise ;  but,  while  granting  it, 
k  dccnw  to  have  appealed  to  her 
ftHdlngg  with  a  degree  of  earnestness 
which  pn)fonn<ll7  touched  her  heail, 
ik  luwi,  he  i?aid,  been  her  friend  from 

rjod;  and,  if  she  must  form  a:i- 
union,  he  trusted  it  would  nut 
laU  plaw?  in  Paris,  nor  even  in 
Fiaafe.    His  letter  turned  the   cur- 

rof  h-r  desires.  She  tliought  of 
long  kindnesi?,  hi^i  age,  his  uiis- 
fertune,  and  resolved  not  to  abandon 
kioiu  ttcllgiouis  considerations  may 
alM>  liave  w*ei^hed  with  hr-r,  for 
Pfiafc  Atif'usUH  did  not  hold  the  true 
fiiilk  He  Uadt  moreover,  two  natural 
teglctcrs,  the  countesses  of  Walden- 
imiiB^iind  thi«  clrcumstancL*  also  may 
bi  '  i*d  her  to  the  match.* 
n  once  said»  many  faut'ie5. 

WauU  a  ru-irganatlc  marriage  biu'l 
Jiift  wandering  lieart^  or  could  »he 
^UTT^  the  pnin  of  b<^lng  expa*riaterl 
ypxrv'f  They  pnNod  without  any 
Jrfciite  eno:a*»rm  ut^  hut  ha  repaired 
'•♦  Btrrlin  \i>  ali:ain  \m  family's  cou- 
*«vt.  Madam;'  R'mmler  returned  to 
is;  m\h  through  she  declint^d  the 
of  hisi  hand  on  the  ground  of 
n»j>oading  impcHecJly  to  liis 
aff'cinn,  ghe  sent  him  her  portrait, 
'^Hicb  he  trmsurrfl  till  the  diiy  of  his 
Jiiitlu  A  nnn;  which  sh^»  also  gave 
wa?i  buried  with  hini»  and  they 
evicted  while  on  enrwU  to  cor- 
rl  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
fir>ii»tah'p.  In  1815  the  princG  en- 
tt.>  I  ;  li  the  victorious  legions 

^^u  |K%  having  written  to  his 

^Vi'nd  trom  every  city  that  he  entered ; 
ill  in  1H2*j  they  had  their  last  in- 
crvii?w  In  the  Abhay<>aux-Bois. 

W<j  mtist  now  foilow  her  into  exile. 
It  Was*  in  the  Utter  part  of  liill  that 
•be  took  up  her  aboie  in  tho  dreary 


town  of  Chaloua-sur-Maj-ne,  which 
happ3ned  to  be  just  as  far  from  Paris 
as  she  wsls  requir^'d  to  live,  and  no 
further.  The  prefect  was  an  amiab!e 
man^  and  retained  his  post  during 
forty  yeiirs,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
each  government  in  succession.  But 
that  which  alleviated  most  tlie  dulness 
of  Chrdons  was  its  nelgliborhool  to 
many  beloved  friends,  particularly 
MontTnorency.  In  June,  1812,  how- 
ever, fhe  quitted  it  tbr  Lyons,  being 
unwilling  to  compromise  those  who 
weit3  most  ready  to  console  her  in 
exile.  Many  a  chateau  round  Imd 
claimed  the  happiness  of  entertaining 
her;  but  to  lie  kind  to  those  who  fxva 
susjK^eted  is  always  to  dmw  suspicion 
on  one's  self*  Renouncing  many  de- 
lights within  her  re4ich,  she  had 
sought  one  of  the  purest  in  play  big 
tfie  organ  m  the  parish  church,  both 
during  tlic  week  and  on  Sundays  at 
high  ma^s  and  vc^spers.  She  did  the 
same  at  Albano  during  her  stay  thsre 
in  the  etisuin  '  year. 

Italy,  and  above  all  Ilomo,  attracts 
sooner  or  later  whatever  is  most  culti- 
vated in  mind  and  tiisle.  Thither,  in 
M813,  3In<hunrj  R^j.-amier  turned  her 
steps.  Shr  Wiis  attended  by  her  niece 
and  liLT  maid.  Monimorency  accom- 
panied her  an  far  as  Chami)ery,  and 
her  carriage  was  weU  supplied  with 
books,  which  M-  Ballan^die  had  se- 
lected to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
way.  This  gentleuuui  ^vns  the  son 
of  a  printer  at  Lyons,  and  his  genius 
became  liis  fortune.  His  prose  writ- 
ing.? wen*  considered  a  model  of  style, 
and  nUimaii.'ly  ohiained  lilin  a  phice  hi 
the  French  Aeademy.  Neglecting 
Bubjet'ts  of  the  day,  h*.'  unlfonnly  in- 
dulged his  tbtidiiess  for  abstract  specu- 
hAtion,andin  several  works  ingeniously 
Bet  forth  his  ideas  on  thf  progress 
of  mankind  through  alternate  periods 
uf  i-evi^'al  and  decay.*  lie  was  pro- 
(Vunidly  Ciiristian  at  heart,  but  coupled 
liis  belief  in  the  fall  and  redemption 
with  peculiar  nosions  respeeting  hu- 
man   pextectibility.      Ills    mind    was 

*  ''  LufHtutioiM  SockUed,'*  ISIS.  'Tuii/iifeiUtm 


ilaaiuv,  his  sj&tein  tnvsticnl,  but  lie 
realized  inlcnsely  the  cxi^ieiicc  nf 
Uiin^^  unstcn*  ami  deflsireU  llmt  **  be 
wns  more  sure  of  Ihe  next  world  tUau 
of  tlii8  iTfi^rnt,"  lie  mlsrruijted,  iri- 
<lcctj,  the  le^ilily  of  nmterlal  phenoiii- 
enut  ami  reslud  in  the  thought  of  two, 
and  two  only*  lumlnoui^lj  Bclf-evhlent 
bchij^s,  hinisoif  and  hU  crcalor.  But 
gtniiuF  h  a  dangerous  gift  to  the  .stu- 
dent of  thoolMjry,  auil  f perhaps  Bal- 
lanchc  would  have  been  more  giound  if 
he  bai  beeii  kh*  clever.  From  tiic 
moment  Ive  saw  Madauie  UOeumler, 
he  beeume  aitiently  altaclied  to  her 
society.  Her  la'Ji'se  wad  his  richest 
i*eW!U*d,  and  the  ]»ro<»[ieet  of  reading 
\m  t^Miys  and  poems^  lo  her  mure 
tharidoublrd  the  jdeaiiu  re  of  composing 
them.  The  lir^^t  time  he  eonveri^eil 
with  her  a  cuvioun  int.  id  on  t  OL^euri-ed. 
Atler  getting  oVi?r  the  difiiruhy  he  ex:- 
|)erie.nt'ed  in  talking  on  onlinnry  top*^ 
ic9,  he  had  risen  tcj  a  hJghcT  strain, 
and  expaliateil  in  glowing  language  on 
pliilasofdiieal  and  litemry  i!iihjeel8, 
till  Madame^  HCcamiert  who  had  for 
wme  lirae  bc>*ri  nnich  incommoded  by 
Uic  smell  of  the  detestable  blacking 
with  wdiieh  his  sho<v«5  had  l)een  cleaned, 
was  obliged  iu  lell  him  timidly  that 
Bhe  really  eoulJ  not  hear  it  any  longer. 
M.  Balhinehe  apologized  hnnihly,  lell 
ihe  ix)om,  and»  relurning  a  minnte 
later  witJmul  his  shoes,  took  up  the 
eouversation  whei*<*  he  had  droppL-d  tl, 
and  v/a8  soon  in  llie  elouds  again. 
lint  hii^  slioe?  were  ntit  his  only  dmw- 
bat'ki  lie  was  hideously  ugly,  and 
that  by  a  cruid  mi^imp,  A  ehai^hitan, 
like  the  one  who  pnielleed  upon  Scar- 
ron,  had  (U'esenbetl  hueh  viok-nt  ix-me- 
dioti  for  his  h^Mdiiehes  that  his  jaw 
ha^l  become  earionss,  mid  a  i»art  of 
it  was  removed  by  trepanning.  A 
terrible  inroad  was  made  on  one  of 
his  eheek:^  by  this  opemtion;  but  lil^ 
magii  ill  cent  vycs  and  lofty  forehead 
rudeemrd  hts  uncomely  Iniit.^,  and 
amid  all  hi^  awkwardness  and  timidity 
hi."i  friends  always  dltteenied  an  ejt- 
nrcsi^ion  of  tenderne»^  and  uflea  a 
kind  of  inspiralioi^  breaihing  from  his 
fuce.     Madame     Uecamicr*s     taleutd 


werr^  of  a  high  ord«  r,  fofl 

apprei'iale  (hose  of  oihom. 
forgot  Ballajiehe*s  siioi.^,  fm 
ungaiivly  movement*  aiul  glui 
formily,  and  tixed  her  gazi- 
imier  man  which  wfis  all  nob 
gentleness,  glowljjg  wiih  poe 
stee[»ed  in  the  dew8  of  Henno 
us  Icnve  him  now  at  Jjvun!^ ; 
meet  him  again  before  long. 

There  wtis  a  vat* I  and  <lre 
towaivl  the  8outh  of  Italy  wh 
once  been  called  Home.  It  v 
the  capital  of  the  d<  partmeni 
Tiber.  Without  the  C-.esai"a 
Pope,  it  was  Knme  no  more. 
eignei'SJ  thronged  iu  streets  au 
its  prelaiea  were  scattered, 
sciuity  inhabitants  looked  tiul 
the  Frank  Kild.er^  wiio  lurnet! 
ares  and  sanetrmries  into  b 
Hither  eamr?  Madame  Krcair 
her  apa?  tnient  in  the  Ck*rso  ^ 
hailed  as  an  oa^Iis  in  the  wil 
All  the  strangers*  in  the  ileaer 
ituh  and  mjiny  of  [ha  Uomai 
their  eourt  to  litis  queen  of 
and  Canova,  ono  of  the  few  st 
Ui  the  twilight,  visited  hw  evci 
in;Z,  fuid  wrote  to  her  everj  n 
He  ehiselled  her  bu>5t  as  n<i  Hj 
his*  eon  Id  chisel  it,  and  6eiz< 
beauty  while  copying  what  wa 
hinu  lie  called  it  "  Beatrice, 
w\i.-*  wordiy  of  the?  nam:'.  Ba 
too,  earne  all  the  way  from  L 
visit  th'  universal  favorite,  I 
elled  night  and  day,  and  could 
at  Home  only  one  week.  T 
evening  of  his  arrival  Ma  lam 
mier  began  to  do  the  honor* 
Eternal  City*  riu\*e  earriu 
of  friends  drove  from  her  hoiia 
Peter's  and  the  Coliseum,  wh« 
all  alighted.  Ballanehe  moi 
emnly,  with  his  haatls  befit 
ov(  qjowered  by  tlie  grandeui 
around  On  a  8ud  ku  his  j 
amte  looked  back.  Me  was  m 
out  his  shoes  tfuH  time,  but 
Ilia  hat,  **  M.  Ballmichc,"  si 
"  where  is  your  hat  ?"  **  A 
piled  the  pidlosopher,  **  I  hav 
at  Alcxaudria.''      And  m  it  \ 
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link  di«l  lu9  thoughls  dwell  on  exter- 
nal \ii'i^, 

From  Rome  the  travellers  proceed- 
id  U)  Nap!c3.  A  cordiiil  welcome 
await  f  I  Miidamc  liccimiier  irnm  Car- 
nliut?  Bonnptirte^  whom  fclve  bud  known 
iif  old.  A  pa?i-^  from  t!ie  voytil  piil- 
Me  Itrtiught  her  a  magulticent  basket 
«f  frtitl  and  tlownrs  immediiilely  on 
her  amvttl,  antl  she  soon  beeiime  tlic 
rftnfirliiiun  of  both  king  and  queen. 
Joat'lufu  Mural  sat  oti  a  usurped 
ihfont!,  and  was  reaping  the  !)ittcr 
fruiifiorn  tuNe  posltioiu  Duty  bound 
lilm  to  Xa po  1 L! o n *  i n t v ros t  to  thci  a  1  li e.4. 
First  Ue  wu^  pctfiillnits  to  his  master, 
oexl  to  hh  »  .     One  day  he 

«Blwd  his  \s  u  ,  juu  in  ;2:rcat  a;ri- 
tai'oii,  and  finding  IVIadaiuf^  Keciimier, 
%f<iwtd  to  lii^r  that  he  had  siirried  the 
cnsJliion.  He  then  a^ked  her  opinion 
"nili  net,  takin;^  it  tbr  j^ranted  that  il 
Wftttld  he  lavorable.  Buty  though  not 
J^  impfrmlist,  tshe  was  a  Fr^^'ndiwo- 
ubk  ^  Sirr !"  she  replied,  '"  you  jire 
Fmndi,  and  to  Franee  you  should  bL* 
bithfaL"  ^lurat  turned  pale.  *^I 
noaimitor  then/*  ho  exelainu'd,  and, 
^^iiiiig  the  wiridow  in  haste,  pointed 
'»» tL?  British  fleet  sailint^  into  the 
*»y.  Then  burying  his  taco  in  hia 
^vidB,ht5  sunk  upon  a  sofa  and  wept* 
^  vejir  aftfr,  taillde^si  alike  to 
Kttniptj  uijcl  la  the  empire,  a  tempest 
^M  h'lm  oil  ihe  shore  of  Vhm,  and 
it  tag  taken  and  ^hot  like  a  brij^and. 

A  dense  crowd  wa^  collccled  in  the 

'^ten  del  PojyoIo  to  see  the  cnlrj^  of 

PJttsVn.,  after  the  ApoUyon  of  king- 

^«ai  hat!  been  «ent  to  Elba.     The 

^oam  iioblod  and  gentleman  headed 

tU  fiTOr*»««Ion,  and   their  sons   drew 

*fc'  irriage^      In  it  ho  knelt, 

'^i  on*  five  red  by  age,  and 

^i'  dt-ep  Iminilily* 

II  •  1   to  bltss  his 

^^ih\  imt  his  head  bowed  before  tlie 

■^ijjhty   di»»|x>ser  of  bum!m    events. 

«  wjw   fhf!    triumph   of  iv    con!esj*or 

^li<rT  iliaij  of  a  Bovt'r«-d^ — of  a  prin- 

cJpK  tiot  of  a  perrforu      Never  did 

*^  n  n^ii  of  tears  fall  on  thi^  marble 

fttro^  at  St.  Pctcr'g  as  whrn  nt  Ijist 

^  trAirersed  the  chiirch  and  pros  t  rat- 


eJ  himself  borotv.  the  alLar  over  \\vi 
tomb  of  die  apoiiJes.  Tiien  the  yV 
I>mni  ro3e  and  eebo^'?d  throu^^h  those 
gorgeous  arches,  and  Madame  Uc-eu* 
mier  was  not  insensible  to  the  afl'ect- 
in":  ©ceue.  Befoi^e  leavinj^  Home  the 
second  time,  she  paid  a  faivwell  visit 
to  General  Miollif^,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Fi\^neh  forces.  He  was 
extremely  touched  by  this  civility,  and 
reeelved  her  in  a  villa  he  luid  bought, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name.  He 
WHS  quite  alone,  with  mi  okl  soldier 
for  his  aenant.  Sh?  wa?,  he  ijaid, 
tite  otdy  person  who  had  called  upon 
him  since  he  had  ceased  to  govern 
Home. 

Afier  til  re  e  ^eart'  absence  ahe 
returned  to  Paris,  and,  fetUl  I'adiant 
with  beauty  and  overflowing  with 
gladness,  resum:>d  her  Tmdis(>uted  em- 
piric over  polite  society.  Hlt  husband 
had  I'ega'nied  his  lost  ground,  and  was 
again  a  prosperous  banker,  wljile  she 
possessed  in  her  own  rght  a  fortune 
hdicrited  from  her  tnother,  Tiie  rei- 
tomtion  of  Louis  XVIll.  had  changed 
ihc  tace  of  her  salon  and  of  society  in 
general,  ller  friends  were  onci.'  more 
in  power,  and  tho^^e  who  had  vcxutl 
her  and  them  wer.?  banished  or  forgot* 
ten,  Tiie  Duke  of  Wellington  often 
visited  her,  and  she  pix*sented  him  to 
(iucen  Ilortense,  He  shocked  her, 
however,  at^er  the  battle  of  Waterlou, 
by  saying  of  Napoleon,  **I  have  well 
beaten  him  !'*  She  hiul  no  love  for 
the  ex-empei'or  ;  but  France  wa©  her 
country,  and  she  could  not  exult  over 
i!s  dereat.  Her  nicj-e  deelai'es  that 
Wellington  was  not  free  from  intoxi- 
eiuion  with  his  success,  and  that  noih- 
ing  but  the  indignant  nm mm  1^  of  the 
pit  prevented  him  from  cjitenng  the 
royal  box  with  his  aides-dc-t*amp.* 
Madame  de  Slael  died  in  1817,  and 
her  friend,  3Iathieu  de  Montmorency, 
gathered  up  with  piety  and  ho[)e 
every  indieatioa  of  a  religious  spirit 
whicli  she  had  left  behind.  She  never 
niised  her  eyes  to  heaven  without 
thhiking  of  him,  and  she  believed  that 

*  '^Sourenir*  dt  Madnme  HemmUr^''  vol,  I., 
p.  S08. 
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in  hb  pmyers  bis  spirit  anewen*d 
Iirr^.*  Fni)er,  slie  wrote^  was  tJiC 
bond  wliicli  uuited  all  i-eliglous  l>em*r« 
in  <mt%  mu\  the  life  of  the  6uul-  Sin 
wr.d  fufleritig  wvvii  inseparable,  and 
rb:*  bad  never  done  M'rong  wiilioyt  fall- 
ing into'  trouble.  During  the  Jong 
i*lc'i*pk*ttiJ  nights  of  hi-r  last  illnesf  she 
repented  eonHtunfly  the  LonTis  prayer 
to  ealni  her  niiiiil,  and  slio  learned 
Id  enjoy  the  "Imitation  of  Jesus^ 
Cbrlfit.* 

The  void  ebe  loft  in  Mudanie  Keea- 
iHier'i*  clivle  \vn>  fU^td  by  one  whose 
wnfirgs  w'er<'  »he  tall;  find  adniiralion 
of  Euri»pe.  This  wat^  CluiteaubihinrL 
Professor  Hobcrison  has  lattdy  bi*ougbt 
bun  very  a*^^reeably  to  our  rt' mem- 
brane e  In  hit*  able  and  interesting  leo- 
lures  on  mo<k'ni  h"r»tctry.  The  Due  de 
Noa:llcs>,  thai  conteinjiorary.nfi  he  hiu^ 
been  called,  of  Louis  XI V.,  pro- 
uounud  his  eulogy  when  taking 
bjs  flaee  in  the  Freneh  Academy, 
and  he  h»s  lefi  as  hj^  blogmpby  tn 
ibe  luofit  ebaiming  form  %n  whieh  lliat 
of  any  on*'  ean  Ir*  read,  viz,,  written 
l)V  hiuiself.  The  porti-ail  a  man 
draw<  ol  blniFelf  in  wrillng  i-arely  de- 
eeivef* ;  for  the  very  ath  nipt  lo  falsify 
wouhl  lie! lay  th«'  rf  al  cbmacUT. 
Chattaubr'.nrurs  vanily  eHrupiH  him 
in  bi^  memoirs  as  frequently  at*  it  did 
in  lii«  eouvers^ation,  yet  there  rjinnot 
be  a  flonbl  tluit  he  had  great  qualilie^, 
and  had  hnilt  bim^^elf  an  enduring 
flame.  That  extreme  retlneineut  of 
thought  which  is  iufiep.n ruble  from  ge* 
niuiS  nmke^  him  ditfifult  io  apjireeiate, 
and  the  [jliane**  of  so^'iety  through 
whieh  he  piijisctl  weir  8o  conflieting 
a«  to  be  fntal  to  the  eonmsteuey  of  al- 
most all  put>re  nt<»n.  Yet  he  wai?  on 
the  whole  faithful  thmngh  life  to  \m 
lii^t  prine'.pieF,  At  one  time  be  de- 
fendtd  monarchy,  at  another  fret  dom, 
^•le«(ling  njost  eloquently  for  that 
which  lor  the  moment  seemed  moHt  in 
danger,  lie  kiti'W  the  value  of  their 
inutunl  ^ui>|iort,  Jinil,  like  all  who  move 
on  a  iloul»Ie  line,  he  was  often  niii^un- 
derstood.     Bont  of  an  ancient  and  no- 


I  lie  family,  he  chose  at  the  £nii 

the  profejisiou  of  arts  and  arms 
popular  excesses  of  171/1  dm 
5h>m  Paris,  and  he  emb^irk 
America,  There,  in  the  xmtm 
reisl!^  and  (iavanna*  of  Canada  ; 
Florida^,  of^CLi  living  among  m 
be  £ftr^red  up  materials  for  \iu 
romancci*,  and  acquired  that  gt 
ant]  depth  of  c<iloriiig  in  dcJH!! 
of  natund  teener)'  (or  which  1 
reuiarkidile.  lie  was  near  the 
in  the  land  of  the  fire-fly  and  bin 
bird,  wheu  be  heaifl  of  the  fl 
Loui«  XVL  and  hi^  arrest 
rennew*  Jla^lening  hack  to  rcj 
slandard  of  his  royal  master,  hi 
took  nrmi*.  and  wjjs  tH»nriu&ly 
ed  at  the  ^iegc  of  Thlnnville. 
Jere^ey  he  was  Iransportetl  to  I 
where  he  lived  in  extreme 
taught  French,  and  tiiui'^bl^ 
publisher^.  Ilen%  tuo»  be  pi 
hi8  tirt^t  work,  which  %vatt  tuinti 
Ibe  intldc  lity  of  the  day.  TIm 
id'  lii^  piouis  luotber  recalled  k 
lieiter  mind,  and  awnkened  in 
train  of  thought  whitb  w«\ 
lenglh  in  the  **  Ginit*  dn  Ch 
isnie"  ''  Ataln'  iiud  *^  iVewc*"  1: 
nnder  the  lijrm  of  romance,  i 
as  epii?odc»  to  hi^  {»reaitwork,  a 
the  eauKe  of  religion,  and  jiow 
nidi  d  in  producing  a  reaction  ii 
of  Chri>!iimiry.  The  First  ' 
bailed  the  rising  j<rar.  and  al 
bim  as  secretary  to  CanJinal  1 
embajijiy  at  Konie.  In  li^04 
juj^t  been  appointed  to  r6| 
France  in  the  republic  of  ' 
when  be  heard  o!'the  odious  exi 
of  (he  Due  d'Engbien,  niid  imn> 
ly  **ent  in  liig  reifignation.  Ih 
nerve  a  ruler  who  had  broiigfci 
out  of  ebao?,  but  not  an  tij 
From  thill  i\n.y  be  never  cea3i» 
lioMile  to  the  empire.  After  w 
ing,  n«  Ami  ere  did  later,  nJa 
cl«#j*ic  f-borc«  cf  Greece  and  tin 
umcnts  of  KgA'pt,  iind  kissing  tit 
prints  of  \\\^  liedeemer  on  thft 
of  Calvar^%  be  ix*tun?ed  tj  i 
and  in  the  Valire-aar-lViati.*  o 
ed  his  prose  pm^m,  the   *'  Jrirt, 
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(k  |:Iowmg  iiujutry  of  |iagan  art  is 
bkud'd  Willi  thii  eiliical  ^ruiiik^ur  of 
tk'  religion  of  Cfirls^i.  A  fjluce  v^ua 
gwardtid  bliD  m  tlie  Fr.-tn-h  Aeadtimvi 
wliicli  Ue  was  imt  [xTuiii  ctl  lo  tdie 
till  tliL*  Ii<j4irJij?id  WIT-'  i'c^forcd* 
'Hieir  i\^tiini  fillcil  him  wiih  y^y^  r4»d 
a  p»inpUk I  lie  hid  wiitxn  ii*/;i*nst 
Ikwidpart*?  wa»  s^id  by  LmiLs  XVJiL 

10  kve  been  worib  iiu  onuy  to  his 
miue.  Oil  the  tiscaif*c«  uf  XafK>li»on 
fmin  Elhu  he  iu*CGm[Kmi('d  the  kiii^  lo 
Gheut,  aiid,  on  iv-eulerln'X  Parli*.  was 
ftdstHl  ta  the  [K*era.2L' iind  miule  minis- 
ter oi'stiilc.  lu  IHKi,  Imving  pjiljllsh- 
€d  Lb  "  Mofiardiy  lu'eunliu^  to  tlie 
Charter,**  iw  lo^t  tlie  ray^l  fuvor  uiid 
Kb  hdnoniry  lilk%  His  work^  how- 
ever, C50iuin«ir5  Ui  lhi«  tJiiy  **a  toxt- 
booX  of  FreijL'h  consstitutlo:jal  Itiw/** 

(ibilofiapher*  a  ul  fiot  wlio,  in  his 
fortT*iimlh  ytar.  obiuiiie*!  an  a^jcen- 
darter  ovLT  Mu-'lann;  U  'caTnier  a  ini- 
tTlnuiion  so  comj*h*ie  ihat  the  r.dia:- 
k>J»  jrorit»nort?ney  frenilileJ,  and  tlie 
ikiu^lilful  Balk  lie  he  dreamed  gome 
iX    TJit  V  thoughu  t'>u,  thsiL  tier  man- 

11  '  I  toward  them,  but  she 
*j'  1  their  eojitich'nce.  It 
w^ki  he  vain,  indeed,  to  deny  lliat 
^rfsgiifd  for  Chtiteauhnnnd  eausr'd 
^^DiiJty  uaxi'Kih  thoughts  and  ee- 
CK  Uiit'i^,  pfM  i.  il'fU'  when,  after  a 
fewj'tsiir^,  h'  I  ln?r  for  the  din 
rfpalttii-d  d'  M^«'  viiid  the  aoeiety  of 
Wnga  lcf»a  exalti:-d  and  |>m*e.      Bui 

rnent  wiv- only  ti'in|»onuy% 
»'J  re  it  and  after  it,  tiJJ   he 

^h  (ler  UAily  liibk  wus  to  si:M>the  tlie 
IfTitobiittv  »<i  which  poets  ar<*  eald  to 
*•'  <'i«.'ct;  lo  amnse  )iim 

l>'-  Ltne  ih?    Maii»t(*non 

-  XtV, ;  nnd  to  surround 
a  who,  for  lier  sake  aa 
i^ell  7M  tor  Ui.§,  hilfored  for  the  same 
•^rituhh'  **jjd. 

Auuthur  reverse  befel  her  in  1819. 
M.  U  i-jimleriiiiled  it^uin,  and  £  1,000, 
^tiieli  h]j<  Wife  had  invested  in  his 
•*!Ujk,  went  with  the  ri-^t*    Trusting  in 


the  .Hecnrity  of  his  position*  %\xm  liiul 
sliortly  beti>re  [juivhuiied  a  house  in 
the  Rue  d'Ajijou  and  fumibhed  it 
hand^omtdy.  There  was  a  garden  be- 
longing? U}  it,  and  an  allev  of  linden- 
trees,  wliere  Chateaubriand  lell^  us  be 
u^ed  to  walk  with  Madame  H  caniter* 
But  the  house  and  pinlen  were  sold, 
a  id  the  OL'eujiant  removed  to  a  small 
aparunnit  in  the  cjnainl  old  Ahl^iye* 
uuJc^BoIii.  She  |»la'*ed  her  husband 
and  M»  Bernard  wiib  M,  Bernard** 
agt^J  fivt  nd  in  the  nc;gliborho:>d,  atid 
diiird  with  them,  her  niece,  Balhuielie, 
and  Paul  David  iisi^ry  diiy.  la  the 
evi^ning  she  ri'ceived  company,  and 
her  ec^tl  &oKm  bL^eu-uie  the  f:i.shion,  if 
not  tlie  I'age.  It  was  an  uiL'ornnio- 
dious  room,  wllh  a  brlek  floor,  on  tlie 
third  gtory*  The  staireasc  wa*  irreg- 
ular; atid  Chateauhrlatai  eomfdairiii 
of  being  out  of  bteath  wh"a  li2 
r^aehud  the  top.  A  piano,  a  harp, 
book»i,  a  (>ortra,t  of  Miihi'ue  de  BlJtel 
and  a  view  uf  Qippei  by  mojnhjrht 
adorned  it.  Flower-p<j|s  *loui  in  ih* 
windows  ;  and  iu  the  ji^rcea  gardta  be- 
neath nunis  and  boanitn*^  were  setni 
walking  lo  and  tVo.  Thi>  toji  of  an 
acaeia  I'ose  t«  a  U^vel  with  the  eye, 
tall  splreij  ^tool  out  ajrainst  the  sky, 
and  the  hills  of  Sevres  boantled  the 
distant  horizon.  The  &i*tlin;|  sun  u^sed 
to  gild  the  picture  and  piert-e  lbrou]^h 
th<3  open  casementa,  BlifU  n;'Sitled  in 
the  Venetian  blindo,  and  thf*  hum  of 
the  great  eiiy  uearee  broke  the 
eilenee. 

Here  Mmlani'i    Ujeamlcr  received 
every  mnrnlnj^:  a  note  from  Ghatcan- 
brianr],    and    here   he    came    at  three 
o'eloek  ^o  regularly  that  the  neighbor^*, 
it  is  gaiil,  used  to  sol  \\\nx  watehes  by 
hi:*  approach.     Few  [^erssouo  wei'e  al- 
lowed to  meet  hhn,  ihv  he  wil-3  ftingu- 
lar  ami  exclusive;  but^  when  evenin;^  i 
eloseth    the  cUte  of    France  and  half  ] 
the  eelebritit'^  ai'  Europe  louud  iheir 
way  here   by  turn.s.     The   Uaclioss  of 
Devouiihire  aii<l  Sir  Ilnmjdjrey  Davy,  | 
Alarm    Elgeworth,    llumboldr,  Yillei^J 
main,  Monialemhert»  Ale.vid  de  Toc- 
queville,  and   Suinte-B^'uve   were  fre- 
cjuent  guests,  and  so  also  was  one  who 
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Madams  Ricamirr  and  Htr  Fnendf^ 


drsen'es   more   special    notice,  Jean 

Jacques  Ampere. 

It  was  on  (he  1st  of  January,  18^0, 
that  Lis  Ulu.stridus  fntlier  pifsented 
Umu  then  in  hh  twentieth  year,  to  tlio 
ehvle  of  fnends  who  met  at  ihe  Ab- 
baye-jiux-IJtiitj.*  The  enthii^taein 
with  whiHi  he  ?poke,  the  ^'ent!i?.re^s  of 
his  Uispohilioii,  ih*'  riol»iIity  of  fiU  sten- 
tinieuta,  and  the  brill  in  iiey  of  his  tal- 
«:*nt^,  soon  f^ccured  hiin  a  W\:^h  place  in 
Madame  R'c  imicr'a  esteem*  He  at- 
laclitd  himj^elf  to  her  with  on  ardor 
thai  never  cooled,  and  that  njvpeared 
quilc  nalnral  to  the  eltler  ^mests  who 
had  long  experienced  Jicr  miigieal  in- 
fluence. Daring  the  career  of  fame 
which  he  ran  her  onunsela  were  his 
guide,  atitl  her  goodiiefss?  Id;*  theme. 
However  deep  his  ?^tijdi^^j«,  however 
distant  his  wandering^^  among  the 
surges  of  the  Categat  or  tht*  pynimidd 
of  the  Phamohs,  his  Ihonghtd  always 
reverted  to  her,  and  letters  full  of  re* 
Fpect  and  devotion  proved  hovs''  amia- 
ble wa*  his  character,  how  observant 
and  gltVed  his  mind* 

Jn  November,  1823,  he  and  the 
faithful  Ballanehi?  accompanied  her  to 
Italy.  Hiu*  nieccn,  whom  ^he  treated 
OS  a  daughter,  was  suHering  fi'om  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  riml  change  was 
thotJglit  d*??inible  for  her,  Chatean- 
hriand':^  vi.^ilB  had  gmwn  W*8  fre- 
quent, A  political  rivalry  nlpo  had 
sprung  up  betwten  her  d<'are!it  friend^*, 
Chateauhnand  hjiving,  in  Decern  her, 
1822,  acce[»led  the  oOice  ofministcr  of 
Ibreign  at^airt)  vncanL  by  the  resigna- 
lion  of  Malhieu  de  Montmorency. 
They  dii^dained  alike  rlehcrt  and  hon- 
or*, bat  each  was  bent  on  the  triumph 
iif  a  conviction,  and  on  linking  his 
name  with  a  public  act-  Many  thorns 
I  e«et  her  palh  iu  conisoquence  of  ihetr 
disunion,  and  absence  for  a  time  fix>ni 
France  srr-med  to  offer  scvcml  advan- 
tnges.  She  i'ully  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  Muflame  de  Chateaubriand, 
,^nd  all  who  knew  the  cnpricimx  im- 
thortfU  as  that  huly  called  her  has- 
I  and,  were  of  opinion  that  by  going 
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to  luily  nhe  might  avoid  many 
sion^  of  b'tterneiaf*,  and  recall  li:iu 
a  ca'mer  and  nobler  frara^. 

Nearly  a  month  wa^  passed  in 
journey  fiom   Paris  to  Rome.     Th 
iravellerj^  paused  in  every  town,  and  c! 
plorcd  lis  monuments,  churches*,  an 
librarici?.     During  the  halt  nt  middajj 
and  again  iit  the  evtning,  llicy  tnlkc 
over  all  Uiey  had  seen,  and  read  ale 
by  turns.      Ballanche  and  \\\^  yotm 
friend  Ampere  discusgtid  questions  < 
hmlory  and  philoi!iophy,  nnd  Mnda 
HAcamier  gave  an  air  of  elegance 
itT   apailment    in    the   nieanc;st    in 
She  ha^l  lier  own  tabh»-cloth  to  ftpreal 
together  with  bnoks  atid  fluwer^  ;  an^ 
her  prearnce   alone,  8o   dignified, 
graceful,   in\4v^ted    every   place    win 
the  f'harm  rd*  poetry.      Ballamdje  an 
Am|tere  iirnjerled  a  guidc-l>ook,  a«l 
thu^  the  hitler  was  unconsdfm?*ly  lajji 
ing  up  stores  for  that  gmpluc  **  Hii 
toire  Romaine  a   AWnf*,"*on    whic 
his  reputatitm  as  an   author  tnninlj 
r**st.^.       The    year   wa^   junt    clojilu 
when  they  arrived  in  Rome.       It  vva 
here  that  he  met  Prince  Loui.-*  Boni 
]>arte,  the  present  empcriH%  who  %vn 
then  a  boy,  and  here  he  ha*l  long  i 
frecpient    conversations   wsUi    Frinc 
Nat>oleon,    his    elder    bixjihen   whil 
(iue?n     Hortimse,    then    called     flii 
Dnchc.^*  of  Saint- Lcn»  wii^   walkin 
with  Madame  ll-'camler  in  the  CoH 
Sf'um,  or    the    campagna  around    til 
church  of  S^  John    Late  run   tvr 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Me  I  el  In.     Borne  wj 
lljen  the  asylum  of  the  Bonapartes,  i 
it  hii«*  ever  been  I  he  haine  of  the  oaf 
cast  and  the  conjoint  ion  of  the  wrelcb 
ed.     The  aspect  was  greatly  chan« 
Hince  the  former  vls^it,     Pius  VII,  hfl 
lately  yielded  up  his  saintly  spirit 
(rod,  and  Leo  XI L  pat  on  his  thron<». 
The  iltes  and  cerenitinifs  that  attend- 
ed his  elevailun  were  all  over  cxcep^^ 
that  of  till*  potititical  hler<sing  gWoj^H 
from  the  luileony  of  St.  Peter'ft.     Ma^^ 
dame  R  r'afuier  tonk  her  place  beside 
the   Dmhcss  of  Devonshire  in  joint 
sovereignty   over    society   at     Rome. 
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Ehic  da  Laval,  ilontinorency'a 
cousin,  who  was  then  the  Freiicli  ani« 

vhr^  placed  liia  house,  horses,  \\m\ 

lit 5  at  her  disposal,  ;md  began  or 
ebded  mery  evening  with  her,  Tlie 
'kde"*5  ju5t  mentioned  was  in  her 
^ixtv-tburtli  year,  and  preserved  ihe 
iraris  of  remarkable  beauty*  Her 
iim  were  full  of  iiixs  her  likiu  waa 
tmniih  mid  while.  She  was  tall,  erect, 
tn\}\  and  thin  as  an  apparition. 

skeleton  buutla  and  arms  were 
Hk^  ivory,  and  she  covei'ed  them  with 
braci^teig  and  rtn^.  Her  manDei*8 
»fre  di&tiiigiii^hed,  and  she  seemed  at 
^  Bainc  time  very  afi'ectionate  and 

'  The  long  friendship  which  subsisted 
bWvmi  this  Engliijih  Prole j;t?int  lady 
ftnd  Ciinlinal  Consalvi  wa^*  not  the 
tei«t  ^iu^uhir  feature  in  her  history. 
Utr  uuimnf*y  with  Adrien  and  Ma- 
thieM  'If  Montmorency  was  i§ueli  that 
called  her  the  dnchfsst* 
_  ih  lhi*y  wei*e  not  ndatcd 

to  Wi  ui  ail.  The  Due  do  Laval, 
^bmu  she  had  known  in  England, 
writcj  tiiU3  of  her  to  3[adame  Reca- 
juer,  iiiMay,  1823: 

''The  dui'hcFs  and  I  are  agreed  in 
aVisi  r  voM,    She  possessea  some  of 
}  ,  and  they  have  been  the 

rau,  ,,  ,„^  >aeees-4  though  life.  She 
»  rf  all  women  the  most  attaching, 
S*-  *- '  »,v  gentlcncsa,  and  is  al- 
^  What  8ht;  did  in  her 

tin^iu  n  Lij^idou,  that  she  now  recom- 
Knsncui  bon^.    She  ha^  all  R^ime  at  her 
' ,  ra  r<lina  U,  painters, 
.ill  are  at  her  feel." 
li<*wGver,  were  dwindhng 
were  those  aUo  of  Car* 
»i  \u     Just   i*evcn    months 

•J  ease  of  Pius   VIJ.  that 

nainvTit  slatesratin  followed  him  to 
»^«?  liiaik  All  Home  went  io  see  Ir.m 
^iU'l  in  h\hU^ — ^idl  except  Madame  UJ- 
rifiL,  r  ^vIh.  f,ili  of  the  son*o\v  wliich 


would  feel  Ibr  hts  loss, 
4  that  she  would  only  be 
\\  idle  curiosity,  drove  U* 
of  the  villa  Borghcse. 
trom  her  c:UTiage,  she 
uui  and  elegant  figure  of  the 


duchess  in  deep  mouniing,  and  look- 
ing tlic  picture  of  dcspau-.  To  her 
astonishment  the  latter  proposed  that 
Ihey  should  go  and  see  the  lifeless 
cardinal.  It  wa«,  indeed,  a  solemn 
scene.  The  chaplains  had  retired  for 
a  brief  space  to  dine,  and  the  public 
were  excluded*  The  hKlic.^  only  entered 
to  take  their  la-t  look  of  human  great- 
ness. There  hu  lay — tlie  steady  too 
of  the  French  revolution  and  the  im- 
perial dcs?jHH»  the  minister  of  two 
popen  during  iiv'e-and-tlurty  ycar^»  tin; 
able  and  successful  nuncio  at  the  con- 
gregfl  of  Vienna.  There  be  hiy  in  tho 
sleep  of  death,  witli  his  purple  round 
liim,  and  with  his  features  still  beauti- 
ful^ calm,  and  severe. 

Madame  Rccamier  and  her  nice© 
R'U  on  their  knees,  prayin<j^  f.-rvenlly 
for  the  d:*parted,  and  still  m<»re  so  for 
the  lonely  friend  beside  them,  whf> 
had  survived  all  the  aifection-i  of  her 
youth.  She  did  not  long  survive.  In 
M:u'ch,  1824,  i?he  expired  aftf^r  a  fcnv 
days*  illness.  No  one  had  been  al- 
lowed to  approach  her  till  the  last  mo- 
ment mM\  for  this  extraordinary  ex- 
chision  different  reasons  are  ftst?ign''3d. 
Madame  K^^^camier  and  the  Dmi  de 
Laval  believed  that  it  was  through 
fear  lest  she  sliould  declare  herself  a 
Catholic.  They  were  admitted  just 
before  the  vital  spark  was  exltnguish- 
ed,  and  she  died  while  tliey  knelt  be- 
side her,  and  Madame  Kecamicr  held 
her  wan  hand,  and  bathed  it  wi;b 
teari^.  After  again  visiting  Naples, 
afier  excuraiona  round  the  gulf,  ami 
reading  as  she  went  the  glowing  db- 
scriptlous  of  Chateaubriand  and  do 
Staiil,  wliile  the  ardent  Ampere  and 
the  meditative  Ballanche  supplied 
their  living  comments,  Madame  Re- 
camier  returned  to  spend  her  second 
winter  in  Rome,  and  enjoy  the  ei^cicty 
of  the  Due  de  Noailles  and  Madame 
Sivetcbinc.  The  duke  was  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  she  used  to  say 
that  lir*  was  the  last  .and  youngest  of 
those  whom  she  called  her  re^dj 
fri;*nd3.  IPs  subsequent  histoiy  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  proves  how 
j  jst  a  claim  htj  had  t.i  be  so  regardad- 


Mailame  8wele!ime,  wlicn  »hG  tir- 
rive  1  in  Rome,  wn^  iinbnerl  with  some 
prfftcdict  5  ap^atnst  Madame  It'^camicr, 
}mi  ihty  vatiiahed  at  the  firs^t  inter- 
view, iivA  the  love  that  i5pnin;r  np  be- 
tfrefn  th'*m  was  of  the  holiest  kind: 

''I  frel  the  want  of  tou  («hc  wrote 
in  1825)  ns  if  we  had  pn^isc'd  a  lon^: 
time  t&gtftber,  an  if  wo  h:ijl  old  asffoci- 
ntionfi  in  coinmon.  llnw  Pti7»n<^e  that 
1  should  feel  so  impovfrlnhed  by  los- 
ing what  a  sliort  tinif*  since  I  did  not 
posseas!  Surely  there  is  somr*lhinj( 
of  eternity  in  certain  cmotiont'.  There 
are  60nlcJ — ^nnd  I  think  yours  nnd 
mine  are  among  the  ti umber — whieh 
no  nooncr  come  in  eon  tact  with  eaeh 
other  than  Ihey  throw  off  tlie  condi- 
tions of  thetrniortalexlstetire,  and  o\yfj 
the  laws  of  a  higher  and  better  werhl/' 

After  an  ali^enrc  of  eighteen 
months,  Madame  lir^cnmifr  rctnrned 
to  Pari^t*  It  wa-^  in  May,  182'>, 
Charles  X.  was  being  conpeerated  at 
Hhetm?!,  and  l>otli  Chateaubriantl  and 
Montmorency  wer*^  there  for  the  cere- 
mony. Wien  the  former  rceeiTcd  a 
line  to  inform  him  that  the  cell  in  the 
Abbaye  was  apiin  oeeupied,  he  lost 
no  time  in  paying  \m  usunl  visit  at 
the  same  hour  as  before.  Madame 
Recamier^s  residence  in  Italy  had  pro- 
duced the  depirf*d  (?iieci  on  him,  Hh 
fitful  mooii  was  over.  Not  a  worrl  of 
explanation  or  reproach  was  heard, 
and  from  that  day  to  Im  death,  twen- 
ty-three years  later,  the  purei^t  and 
most  perfect  harmony  existed  between 
them.  He  had  again  fallen  from 
power,  and  had  been  rudely  di?^tni.ssed. 
His  only  crime  had  bef*n  silence,  lie 
would  itot  ailvocate  the  reduction  of 
interest  on  tlie  public  debt,  whieh  ap- 
peared to  him  nn  act  of  injustice* 
How  m,iny  would  be  half  ruined  by 
the  change  from  five  to  three  per 
cent. !  He  abt?tained  from  voting. 
De  Villele  was  in  reused,  and  a  heart- 
less note  informed  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  France  that  ]m  sfrvices  were 
no  longer  needed.  By  a  straTige  mh^ 
hap  he  did  not  r.^Tive  It  at  Ibe  right 
time,  went  to  the  Tuilerles,  attended  a 
levee,  and  was  going  to  Uikc  hie  place 


at  a    cabinet    eonncih  vvhe 
told  tlint  he  wa-?  no  hinger  admi 
He  iiad  onlerett    hirt  carriage 
later  fiour,  nnd  whj^  now  ohlin 
walk   back   in    his   full    court 
through    the   .*treetii   of*  Paris. 
long  and  bitterly  remembered  th 
generou)*   treatment.      In   his  a 
tion  to  tlie  Villt^le  niini^try  he  (\i 
ed  prodigious  iaUmi ;  nnd  in  Jjii 
1828,  it  gave  place  lo  that  of  M 
nac,   and   he    was    himself  app 
ambassador  at  Kome.  ' 

Amoug  the  letters  he  wroSd  i 
hi^  embaajjy,  there  is  one  Tcrj 
and  tonehing,  addressed  to  thfl 
Gix»ek  Cnnaris,  then  educated  in 
by  the  Hellenic  committee, 
etnaneipation  of  the  Cliristlans  \ 
Eai^t,  whether  I'ntholie  or  8chj«r 
was  an  ohjr*cr  dear  to  Chateaubr 
heart,  as  well  us  to  the  rojali 
genernh  The  rpieiHtion  was  no 
barnisi'e<l  liy  thtise  fali*e  views  o1 
dom  whieh  make  many  who  li 
atnitd  to  speiik  its  praise  le.sf 
HhouM  seem  to  countenance  its  i 
"  My  d'^ar  Canaris,"  he  say 
oiighr  to  have  written  to  y6u  Ion, 
Prirdon  me,  for  I  am  full  of  hm 
3fy  advice  to  you  is  this :  Lo^i 
dame  Ueeamier.  Never  forgol 
you  were  born  in  Greece,  and  th 
country  has  shed  its  blood  for  the 
dom  of  yours.  Above  all,  be  a 
Christian ;  that  is,  an  honest 
inubmitting  to  the  will  of  God. 
my  dear  little  friend,  you  will 
your  name  on  the  list  of  those  fs 
G  re  ek  s  of  yore  w  lie  re  you  r  i  llui 
fniher  has  alrendy  iuscnbcd  i 
c  mbrace  you . — Chat  en  u  bria  nd  .** 
delighted  must  the  young  Atl 
have  been  to  carry  this  note 
Abbayc-aux-Bois  the  next  tin: 
went  to  visit  Madame  R'camit 
be  did  on  almost  every  holiday  ! 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mi 
de  Montmorency's  singular  » 
Madam?  Ricamier  wuh  one  o 
fir^t  to  hear  of  it.  She  hasten 
sit  beside  the  corpse  of  her  n 
friend,  and  mingled  her  tears 
those  of  his  mothi^r  and  widow. 


M^iam^  Rt^amier  and  Her  Friendti 


)  hiid  always  bocii  attached 
IT  became  her  intimute  com- 
id,  when  she  came  to  Paris, 
the  Ahbaye  expi^esslj  to  be 
EvC'n  Chateaiibriant],  who 
3I'jrituiorency'a  politu^al  ri- 
I  lUc3  train  of  moui-neri*,  and 
a  prarer  on  the  occasion  fur 
V  i*i  n^c.     It  h  8omc- 

1  bi-eathf^s  the  Ian- 
»  p;iut  lather  than  of  a  Chrb- 
cacb  thus:  *»0  miracle  of 
I  $haU  fiiKl  ogain  ia  ihv 
virtuons  friend  I  have  ki^t ! 
[fc  thi^c  and  in  tlice  I  :*hall  kjve 
,  and  my  entire  spirit  wUl 
be  united  to  that  of  my 
iicii  our  dirine  attachment 
[fihart^d  through  eteraitj,** 
rcasiotk^  are  overstrained; 
lUiHtrare  Uit?  character  of 
lik-iunier's  alTectiou  for  her 
Of  llicse  Chatcauhri- 
e  hcnecf^jrward  the  chief, 
icrs  to  her  fruni  Uorue,  to- 
fvi^  subsequent  intereourae 
in  P.'*r>*,  (orm  the  most  im- 
r  rcmaljunj]r  history, 
lamed  up  in  him, — 
ue:^,  liternturs  :  lie  wasi 
to  her  only,  their  chief 
ive-  Ills  cori^apondencn, 
•ed  by  her  niece,  la  spju'k- 
inted.  full  of  incident,  and 
rn*erc!3tuig  to  t^iose  who  re- 
f>me  during  the  Ui^t  yeara 
I  XIL  and  the  pontilicatt^i  o( 
rtn.  Three  le Iters  a  week 
Uir"  '  ■'  his  embassy  lasted , 
w^  d  stn'cral  of  them 

mitmtrr  s^' iUmv^h  not  without 
Hicm  up  a  little  for  posterity. 
Bon  a; •'  I  for  her  i^  their 

c     -i/  <  homrnnffeit  he 

5ut     Frencli    puUti'ness    ai- 

md^    simnjje    and    fulanme 

fcnled  iti  English.     In  ]May, 

Uiined  have  to   retuiTi   to 

i  limi\  and  he  wwi  we!com?d 

l>aye  by  numi'rous  admirer.^* 

Ki»l  aloud  his  **  Moiae,"*  in  (In; 

[f»f  Couidlni   VUhnua-a.  La- 

^f  V  M*  %.   .,M  ]   *.   t.o.-^t  of  ii'e- 


raii  be;aid(*^     There  be  expi^ims^  gi| 

\\u  fears  for  the  ancient  dynnaty  under 
the  guidance  of  Prince  Poli^nac,  Ho 
had  no  per-ioaal  tfeelini^  for  the  min]j«- 
tcr»  ^ave  that  of  friendship.  But  ho 
could  diAceni  the  i&igns  of  the  tima-?. 
lle^oMf^ht  an  audience  of  the  kin^,  to 
warn  him  of  the  reefs  on  which  be  wa^ 
being  8tecred  ;  hut  ho  wa*^  no  favorite 
with  Ciiarles  X*,  and  his  request  Wiia 
refused.  Yet  he  might,  if  his  counHcle 
had  been  listened  to,  have  saved  hi» 
ma-^ter  from  exile  and  Fr:inre  from  tlie 
revolution  of  Jnly.  The  crown  wiis  in 
his  idea  above  all  thin;i3  exrept  the  law. 
He  would  neitlicr  ai»andon  the  char- 
ter (or  the  king,  nor  the  king  tor  the 
cbarter.  The  ordinances  of  July  were 
gobversive  of  the  constitution,  but  the 
moment  they  were  recalled  he  wa^  on 
the  monarch'fi  side. 

It  was  loo  late  to  s^tem  the  tide  i.f 
insurrection,  A  ducal  democrat  was* 
cnllpd  to  the  throne.  Hi"?  partisans 
and  those  of  the  dethroned  »i)vereign 
did  n5t  us n ally  mix  in8<5ciety;  but  the 
ealoo  in  the  Ahbaye  was  an  exception 
to  every  rule.  There  and  at  Dlepjie, 
in  the  bathing  sea^^on,  the  royalI.^t& 
Genanie  and  Cliateauhrland  con.^tant- 
ly  met  Ballanch?,  Ampere,  Lacoivlaire, 
and  Villemain,  who  welcomed  the  new 
r.Vime.  Miidame  R'caniier,  with  ad- 
mirable tact,  kent  them  in  social  har- 
mony, and  her  ettbrti?  in  this  direction 
were  the  more  pnii.^worlhy  because 
she  was  not  indifferent  to  their  respect- 
ive bias.  She  had  a  I  way  .^  loved  the 
old  dynasty,  both  because  of  it«  here- 
ditary nghtj*  and  the  glorious  af*iaociii- 
tlon.^  attached  to  it  in  history.  She  lar 
mentcd  the  ^hort^siglitednessi  of  the 
Polignac  miuisiti'y ;  but  she  lanumted 
slill  more  th?  accession  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, whicli  drove  t!ie  greater  part  of 
her  friends  into  the  obscurity  of  pri- 
vate life. 

In  April,  18>^0,  ber  husband  died. 
He  wa-s  then  tn  his  eighlielb  year,  and 
daring  his  la^t  illne?*;*  wa*  removed  to 
the  Abbaye,  that  he  might  bf^  sur- 
rounded by  every  sort  of  a*tjntion. 
lu  taj%!f\  c^iamct?r,  and  u^d;-•r»llad^nJr 
lij   dlf^rMUVou  Midx-n-  R'^^anlajT 
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as  widely  as  possible.  They  had  but 
one  quality  in  common :  each  was 
j]rood  and  kind.  Notwithstanding  the 
s'n^^ularity  of  Iheir  tie,  they  lived  to- 
p:elher  thirty-five  years  without  any 
dsniri'cement.  M.  Bernard  and  his 
old  friend  Simonard  were  also  gone. 
Malamo  Lenormant was  married,  and 
though  the  family  circle  that  used  to 
dine  at  the  Abbaye  was  no  more,  some 
faithful  friends,  such  as  Ballanche  and 
Piinl  David,  met  daily  at  the  widow's 
hospitable  board.  The  former  of  these 
was  especially  disappointed  by  the  fall 
of  tho  elder  Bourbon  branch.  He  had 
hoped  to  see  its  alliance  with  that 
moral,  political,  and  social  progress 
which  was  the  dream  of  his  existence. 
Elective  monarchy  now  seemed  to 
hold  out  better  prosp^;cts  of  his  pal- 
inghiesie  socicde. 

The  attitude  assume!  by  Chateau- 
briand at  this  period  was  such  as  to 
command  general  respect.  He  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  procure  the  re- 
cDirnit'on  of  Henry  V.,  and  to  place 
It's  riglits  under  the  protection  of  the 
I):ikc*  of  Orleans.  Then,  declining  to 
ijik"  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis 
Philipi)e,  he  relired  fi*om  the  peerage, 
and  gave  up  his  pension.  The  friends, 
1.0iV(»ver,  from  whom  he  differed  were 
deh'ghted  to  perceive  that  his  cordial- 
ity with  them  in  private  was  in  no  de- 
gree le.-«sened.  But  there  was  a  circle 
within  the  circle  that  frequented  the 
Abbaye,  and  it  was  in  1832  that  the 
Due  de  Noailles  became  enrolled 
among  the  select  few.  This  was  ow- 
ing in  part  to  the  sympathy  which  ex- 
isted between  him  and  Chateaubriand, 
and  the  high  estimate  which  the  latter 
Ibrmed  of  his  judgment.  Neither  was 
he  so  dazzled  by  tlie  fu'^ure  of  society 
as  to  forget  or  despise  its  past.  Both 
found  in  th(»  history  of  the  kings  of 
France  the  sources  of  all  subsequent 
i:nprv)vemen:.  The  D.ic  do  Noillles 
did  not  come  a!o:i"  to  the  Abbaye. 
His  regard  for  Milanie  R'camier 
was  such  that  he  brouirht  witli  him 
every  member  of  hi-^  f  imily  whom  he 
thought  most  worthy  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  invited  her  in  turn  and  her 


friends  to  gi'a?e  wllh  their  p 
the  fair  domain  of  Maintenoa. 
surrounded  by  souvenii-s  of 
XIV.,  Chateaubriand  took  nott 
chapter  in  his  "  JVlemoirs,"  \\'\\ 
not  inserted,  but  given  in  mar 
to  Madame  Recamier.  It  fills 
teen  pages,  and  forms  one  of  t 
striking  parls  of  tlie  volume  ui 
view.  The  writer  recalls  tl 
cious  gardens  he  has  visited  in  ' 
Ithaca,  Grenada,  Rome,  and  lli 
and  compares  them  with  the  su 
ings  of  the  chateau  of  Maint/^n 
touches  on  many  salient  point: 
history  of  that  remarkable  lai 
bought  it  in  1G75,  e.:id  whose 
had,  in  his  own  any,  b?en  ( 
round  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
with  a  halter  round  the  neci 
then  passes  to  the  night  spent 
chateau  by  Charles  X.,  Avlien  tl 
driven  from  the  seat  of  govei 
dismissed  his  Swiss  Guard: 
placed  himself  almost  in  the  cc 
of  a  prisoner.  It  was  in  Mada: 
camier's  drawing-room  tliat  tli 
biography  for  whi'li  this  d'\si 
was  intended  was  first  publi-^h 
that  in  the  way  so  fashionable 
the  ancient  Romans  an  1  s!ill  c 
in  France — by  the  aulhor's  rei 
aloud  to  an  a-semhly  of  friends 
Statins  read  his  **  Theba's;'*  tl 
fieri  his  tragedies,  at  Rome, 
readings  of  the  ^*  Me  moires 
Tomhe"  spread  over  two  y(\ars, 
fame  extended  so  fast  that  it  v 
ficult  to  find  room  for  thos 
crave!  admittance.  Publsher 
were  eager  to  ]mi'c!iase  the 
script,  to  be  printed  at  th*  \ 
death ;  and  som?  royalir^t 
availed  them^elve=»  of  th's  c 
stance  to  obtain  f  )r  hi:n  a  pens 
life.  The  ex"item  vit  attend! 
recitals  r?!lev.Hl  h*s  ennal,  and  I 
labor  h'dp'l  to  piyhis  d 'l)?s. 
work  itself,  t'loigh  ia*ei<  'ly  i' 
ing  to  all  wlio  h'lrl  it  ail  f' 
son.illy  int  ?rL»s*el  ii  t'l'  evev: 
cord  »i,  is  too  Ijagth  >',  d  '^  I'le  1, 
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i*h,  '  -'i  :5Jtc  lo  adJ  much  to 
Chii  'C^  fjtme.      Any   theme 

feeliiiiMi  ri  v,uH  sure  to  call  tbrih  elo- 
i|uiyu'i-  and  geulus  ;  but  hmnt'ir  was 
»«  rery  worst  subjuet  he  vouUl 
tiLioi<», — the  tvor^t,  not,  |x;fha}>s»  for 
iH.  1  Tjt  of  Ills  readers,  but 

ujr  :<>  i  of  ilic  writer* 

I  I83ti,  Loam  Niipolc'on 

ma  i  upt  at  Hlmsburg,  and 

fiAvmg  be<ni  arrested,  was  brought 
tf»  Pjwla  Tot*  Inrih  Ills  motIiei%  the 
ei-f|acrn  Hc^ftouse,  tearing  h^t  her 
prf*/»'i'''  ti.  tt*  might  otily  add  to  hig 
ibn  t  at  Viry,  and  allowed 

h'lr  urw.i  li    tbllowcr,   iltvdamf?  Sal- 
vnae,  !o  prot-cod.     Thia  kidy,  relying 
M  •    '    >■  »  .|iy  to"  her 

'y  to  the 
I  of  Irca- 
iitnna^y- 
Ua  Liij  marru.v,  Mruhinit; 
K;«imti»r  visiljc^d  the  qULv»*j,  or,  to 
afwk  more  correctly,  the  Dachess  of 
'^  h*%  at  V^iry,  atid  ion  ad  her  in  vx- 
:re»3.  Her  worst  f'cai^,  in- 
e  over.  The  prince's  life 
^^  •jttTr'd,  bill,  before  his  trial  vms 
pairindBrl,  he  was  sih'rpped  oflT  to  New 
T«ik  Toe  prospect  of  thus  losing 
VA^gietctl  the  duc}ir<*3  greatly,  for 
*|tt  III  n  mortal  malady,  and  knew 
un  oarih  could  not  bo 
\l  year,  in  fact,  Louid 
rmcd  of  her  dnngcrou:? 
1  lo  E;irape  to  see  her 
la  18iO  l»c  a^^ain  m- 
Boulagae,  his  claim  to 
He  was  tried  by  the 
I'*fTs,  a  ad  Ma;hi!ne 
1  i^he  had  been 
and  ani»wer  some 
'  ihe  jnj!*  (Tinittrnetion, 
1  \*'r  (his  annoyance 
1  to  visit  the 
.1.,.  - f  ui  11  at  the  Cy/i- 
not  through  attacUtnenl  to 
cnnM\  but  for  hia  departed 
"s  ftake.  Two  yeans  after, 
led  ill  Uje  furtress  of 
licr  \m  **Fraj'ttfits  His- 
..  In  writing  to  h  ^r,  be  sa:d  : 
re  long  waMiei  to  thank  yotj, 
for  tb^  kind  visit  ^oti  paid  m  j 
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ia  the  Conctergnric^  and  I  am  happy 
to  Iiave  the  oppyrluaity  now  of  ex- 
ptvssingmy  gratltudi*.  .  .  *  You  are 
so  accui<tomtii  to  delight  those  wlio 
approai^h  yon*  that  you  will  not  b(j 
surprised  at  the  pleasure  I  have  felt 
in  rt^ceiving  a  jjruofof  your  ^ymj^aihy, 
and  ia  learning  that  you  feel  for  my 
miHluriuneH.''  EnelosL»d  in  this  letter 
wa?  aiioili^^r  for  Clialeaubnand,  much 
longer,  and  highly  creJliablc  to  the 
prliice*s  talentd  and  g^x»d  taste.  In  it 
he  declared  his  intenltoii  of  beguilmg 
bis  prlsi:>a  hours  by  writing  a  liiatory 
of  Charlemagne  ao  gooo  as  he  should 
have  collected  the  necessary  mate- 
rials. The  prominent  place  which 
lliat  prince  hold  in  liia  thoughts  is 
strikingly  brought  be  to  re  ii4  fa  the 
preface  to  his  "JulIuiJ  Caesar;**  In 
184B,  when  fortune  smiled^  and  he 
arrived  in  Paris  already  elected  <lefH 
u'y,  onr*  of  his  first  visits  was  to  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bo'^.  It  \vm  just  after 
tlie  dcii'Ii  of  ChateaubruiniJ,  and  Ma- 
dame 11  Creamier  hiid  nr*!  the  [)lea5ure 
of  jAeeing  liim.  In  anoiher  year,  she 
liai  entered  into  her  rest,  and  he  was 
far  on  the  turbulent  way  to  an  impe- 
rial tlimne- 

Wo  must  not  forget  to  mL'ntioa 
among  her  friend!*  on?  with  whom  we 
may  be  excused  for  having  more  i*yin* 
pathy  than  with  N-'vpol(?oa  11 L  Tiiid 
was  Freicric  O^anam.  H.^  was 
bom  in  181,3,  and  was  siiU  a  ata  lent, 
and  in  his  twentieth  vear,  when  iirst 
presented  by  Ampere  fu  Madaine  He- 
e-.imier.  ChaLeatdjriand  was  raiich 
struck  by  him,  and  he  was  present  at 
.stneral  readings  of  the  '^Memji/^s" 
Hut  he  came  to  tlie  Abbayo  rarely, 
anil  when  his  friend  Am[>ere  a^ked 
him  the  reiLson,  he  replied ;  **  It  is  au 
assembly  of  peraoaB  too  illnstnaus  for 
my  obscurity.  In  seven  years,  when 
I  l>ecom;*  professor,  I  will  avail  my- 
self of  the  kindness  shown  me,"  With 
rar^  modesty,  the  young  man  kept 
hiH  word.  Ill  seven  yeai*s,  and  no 
K-S3,  he  took  his  [dacjc  in  th^  renown- 
el  circle.  His  talents  were  ah'«-*ady 
ap;irejlaied,  arl  lhi>ugh  timid  ivrX  all 
b-i'   awkward,  his  coxversatioa  ol'iea 
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broke  through  the  restraints  of  liiibU, 
and  swept  along  its  shining  course  tis 
il'ho  were  surrouudetl  hy  his  jiupiU  in 
the  leeturc-i'ooni.  Every  year  added 
to  his  celebrity.  Ilia  character,  hm 
(jhilodophy,  his  echolarship,  were  all 
Christian,  and  his  profcssiunal  hte  wa8 
devoted  to  one  end.  He  vindicated 
the  moral  and  ilt'j^i"ary  attainmentis  of 
the  uiiddlc  ages  against  rao«iern  de- 
tmctoi'3S — ^against  those  who  m.^aa  by 
the  dark  ages  the  ages  abtmt  wliieli 
they  are  in  the  daik.  He  traced  in 
all  his  works  the  history  of  letterH  in 
biirbamua  timea,  anil  i^liowed  how, 
through  successive  periods  of  deca- 
dunce  and  renaissance,  the  Church 
lias  ever  been  carryhig  forward  the 
civili7.ution  of  mankind.'*  His  pubU- 
caljous  have  been  edi:ed  by  frietids 
of  whom  he  was  worthy — Lacordaire 
and  Ampere;  and  wlio  wuuld  come 
to  lay  a  votive  wreaili  on  Madame 
lijcamier's  IoijU*^  without  having  one 
aWo  for  tlie  ginive  orOzanain? 

The  winter  of  1810-41  was  a  disas- 
trous one  lor  Lyons  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. The  swollen  waters  of  the 
Bhone  and  Saone  rising,  overflowed 
their  banks,  and  nivaged  the  sur- 
rounding cH>untry  with  i-esistless  vio- 
lence. The  government  was  not 
slow  to  relieve  tlie  sufferers,  and  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  charity  poured  in 
from  every  quarter.  Madame  Heca- 
mier  felt  deeply  for  her  mitive  city, 
aad  resolved  on  raaknjg  an  extraonli- 
nary  effort  lo  aid  it  in  its  distR-ss. 
Siie  organized  a  soirei  to  wliieh  per- 
sons were  to  be  admitted  by  tickets. 
These  were  tiold  at  twenty  traiics  each, 
but  were  generally  paid  for  at  a  hSgh- 
i^r  i-atc.  Lady  Byi\»n  gave  a  hundred 
for  her^.  liachel  ivcited  J^siter ; 
Garcia,  Rubim\  and  Lablache  sang ; 
llie  Mar^juis  de  Verac  plaeetl  his  car- 
riages at  tlieir  disposal ;  and  the  Dae 
de  Nuailles  supplied  refreshments, 
footmen,  and  his  mit'te  d^hotcL  The 
Uusiiians  residing  lu  l*arjs  were  espe- 
cially active  in  dis{>04ing  uf  tlekel^ ; 
CluueaubrianJ  from  eight  o*clock  to 


the  end  of  the  soiree  did  i 
the  aidiHin  by  w  hich  the  compa 
tered»  Rcsehid- Pacha  sat  o 
steps  of  the  musician's  plalfoil 
buried  beneath  waves  of  silk  aOf 
ers.  Tlie  i*ooms  were  adomec 
exquisite  objects  ot*  art,  and 
francs  were  received  nnd  tiuiw 
to  tlie  mayor  of  Lyou?.  Sijtl| 
families  were  selected  by  the  ck 
receive  this  bounty ;  Madame 
mier  having  requested  that  it 
not  be  broken  up  iJito  pettr 
In  the  midst  of  the  glittering 
that  assembled  in  the  idd  AbUij 
evening,  tt  is  said  that  she  e< 
them  ail  in  beauty  and  gniciv 
may  appear  fabulous  to  mauTr  I 
was  then  in  her  sLxly-thiiti  yea 
her  niece  would  hunlly  assert  i 
had  not  lie  en  I  he  general  opinitil 

In  1812,  Madame  Hmimiit 
the  salislitciion  of  seeing  Ba| 
take  his  jdaee  in  the  French  Aea 
His  iVicnds,  iin!ecd»  were  more 
on  the  occiision  than  the  phi  lot 
him  sell*.  Literary  honoi^  w^eu 
in  his  eyes  comjjared  with  this 
tion  of  a  moral  and  phdosopl 
flue  nee.  His  passion  for  ma<3 
luul nearly  rubied  htm;  and  hi| 
i"osity  wiLS  always  beyond  hid  11 
means.  Like  Socrates  in  the  1 
he  hved  above  the  earth,  and  th 
ial  concenis  of  d'lily  life  dried  ' 
sap  of  his  sublime  spcculal 
Chateaubriand  used  to  call  hi 
hierni>hant ;  tor  he  had  a  small  i 
followers  whom  he  initiated  i 
mysticism. 

A  cloud  \\m  gathering  over! 
istenee,  and  over  the  gbdncss 
whr»  frequented  the  Abbaye. 
tln^  year  18-51),  Madime  li,'»ci* 
healrh  hud  been  growing  feeble 
a  eatii:  acl  was  perceived  slowly  ft 
on  her  eyes.  8he  bore  thr  aifllctio 
her  usual  calm,  and  thi;  frar  of  b 
ing  leK!>  nble  to  amus'  Chat?aiii 
wai  her  chief  distrL'ss.  VVThua 
blind icss  bci^uTio  caj.lraiel,  bjl 
were  still  brllliai:  ;  ail  h-'re^r 
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Ineishe  knew  »])  wfio  approftchcrl  her 
br  "  '  ■-     Tbf!  vali^t  tank  care 

to  fvjj  in  hnr  n;*artriient  in 

h  ■  ,  Ro  thnt  ^lie  could  move 

a:-'  It     Htnmblmf^.        In    this 

w,i  t  dis^r*mb]pfi  li^r  loS9  of 

si;;  I  tij  who  vbireil  her  came 

iwitv  wiih  tbc  iinprfissioii  that  she 
aiw  prrttr  wlT,  Lorjn^  intra^oUTJ'e 
flif  ifl   hrid    minle    her 

lib  .     d  iiB  hi^.       Ife  still 

mote  to  hj?r  diiily  at  half -past  two. 
Thev  l<>ok  tea  t*nrf*ther,  atni  talked  far 
an  iioiiT.  Th^jn  iho  door  opened  to 
miofs»  lit  id  the  good  BftUanehc  was 
alwars  tht»  fir?!*  This  woukl  have 
•tMftiwref  dfs5^ip«tioti,  bnt  tor  tlie 
iJiiBMotis  occufmtion!;  of  the  morn- 
l^olis*  rose  esirly,  had  the  papers 
nt^  fo  Jiff  nipidly,  then  the  choicest 
of'  ',   uid  afterward    some 

•iii  lor,     Modt^ni   litemlnre 

'>  ftlwiivck  heL*ti  hfr  dcliglit  ;  a-nd  it 

h!?r   even   in   her   darkness, 

Whwiilie  drove  out,  it  vrn^  generjillj 
vith«(itEke  eharl table  jmrpo^e;  for  the 
taw  wan  pair^ed  for  pa/in «?  other 
fblb.  N.vrr  ^inco  Mo£itinot*eiiey  hati 
'^'  I    it,  did  she  forget    lo 

fi-^^  .,  ||, .,,  re;id,  dally  some  work  of 
F*^  '•  fluid  a.5  age  advanefd  and  sor- 
J*w tM^hei  more  heavily,  she  deriv- 
•dfnm  the  prac^icL^  incn^asiTig  ^oliiee 

what  Ballnnche  called 

I  m,"*   from   which   after- 

*  d   hig   lerter^?.     Prince 

^^^f-  iadied  in  18 15,  iind 

<^^'*'^  J   i  i*  to  execirle  his  last 

<*winuiiMiB  with  rcsrard  to  her  whom 

he  M  nerer  ceased  to  respect  and 

tere.    IJrr  poriraitT  hv  Geranl,  which 

slie  bad  given  him,  and   her  letters, 

**w  retitrxied   when    he    could    no 

?r  trca«nre  them.      Illg  d'^atfi  af* 

hpr  der^ply  ;   for  other  flowers 

^erc  fadm«:  from   iife'a  garden, 

*M  the  winter  of  afre  was  freezing 

'    i^.     From 

Xormandy 

[  ^Vtnpcrr,  who  had 

i   Egv] it,  wi*ary  and 

L     Wherever  she  went, 


lUtT  of  the  tlr;?t  empire 


wanted  no  one  claim  to  reppectful  and 
devoted  altenlioQ.  By  th«  u.'^e  of  b*d- 
ladonnjk,  she  sonif^time^  dihited  the 
pupil,  and  acquired  for  a  few  hours 
the  3en!?e  of  sight*  In  this  way  :*his 
saw  and  admired  Ary  Schtft^r?;^  ht-uu- 
tiful  picture  of  St,  Aa^tj^tlne,  which 
he  bronpfht  from  thf*  exIiihJtiofi  lo  iht^ 
Ahbaye-aux-Bois,  on  pnrp<»>^c  lliat 
Chateaubriand  and  herself  mi;]^ht  in- 
spCL't  it.  B:it  each  brief  enjoyment 
only  made  t*eiurnin;j  darkness  niore 
gloomy  ;  and  ati  operation  offered  the 
best  pro<«peet  of  permanent  relief. 
Meanwhile,  Chateaubriand  having  bro- 
ken \m  collar-bone  in  stepping  from  ins 
carriage,  a  delay  occurred.  3Iad/ime 
Ri'camier  would  not  deprive  herself 
of  the  p!ea!?ure  of  diverting  liitn  dnr- 
ing  hirt  continement  (o  the  hous^e. 
Her  friemls  often  assembled  under  hh 
roof;  and  when  he  visited  the  Ab* 
Imye  again,  ho  was  always  carried 
into  the  room  by  two  domestics,  Ixh- 
ileed,  he  never  waike  1  any  more. 
Nor  in  her  ini^v  did  the  opemtio:i  for 
cataract  succeed,  for  the  patient  d.d 
not  enjcjy  thfit  eompo^iure  which  was 
indi^[M:'nj?nble  for  a  cure.  Ballaucho 
had  Ijcea  seized  with  pleurisy,  and 
was  dangerouely  ill.  The  blind  lady 
to  wlioin  he  hatl  so  long  been  devotefi, 
breaking  through  all  her  surgeon's  in- 
struetifms,  an<l  braving  the  light  she 
should  have  shunnedt  crossed  the 
street  which  separated  her  fnim  the 
dying  man,  and  sat  by  his  [lillow  to 
the  Inst. 

One  who  has  often  looked  on  death 
declnres  that  she  never  &aw  it  present 
»o  grand  a  spectacle  as  in  Ballanehe. 
All  his  pliilosophy  was  heightened  int^ 
faith  ;  all  his  poetry  was  wrapt  into 
devotion.  Serenely  trusting  in  tlm 
divine  goodness,  he  realized  intensely 
the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world ; 
an<i,  with  the  holy  viaticum  on  his  lips, 
quitted  his  earthly  tabernacle  with  joy, 
whilst  she  who  watched  at  his  side 
lost  all  hope  of  sight  in  h^r  streaming 
tears.  Biillancdie's  mortal  remains 
lie  in  the  vault  of  the  rimiaiier  fam- 
ily ;  and  hs>  life  has  been  written  hy 
Ampere.     lie  and  Madame  Recamier 
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together  selected  the  choicest  pjissages 
from  his  works  ;  and  beneath  the 
hhadf  of  beocli*ux?e3,  amid  I  he  calm  of 
nature,  her  niece's  daughters  reiul 
aloud  to  her  BaUanche's  long-treasur- 
od  letters.  She  would  searcely  have 
survived  her  grief  liad  nut  Chateau- 
brland'tj  infirmities  still  given  a  seope 
to  hfT  existence,  Madame  dc  Clm- 
tcaubnand  died  in  the  winter  of 
184G-7*  She  abounded  in  charitable 
works,  and  the  poor  laved  her  name. 
Tlic  desolate  widower  pixjposed  that 
ISIadame  Ut'ca^mier  ehould  take  her 
[ihice,  Jlc  prej^scd  hia  suit,  but  she 
persisted  in  her  refu.^ah  She  thought 
the  little  variety  eaui^ed  by  hia  daily 
visits  to  her  essential  for  hl&  comfort ; 
iind  that  if  she  were  always  with  him, 
liL*  would  be  lesis  consoled.  **  What 
end,"  she  asked,  **  could  marriage  an- 
swer ?  At  our  age  there  ift  no  eerviee 
1  may  not  roat^oiiubly  render  you. 
The  world  allowH  the  [mrity  of  our  at- 
tachment J  let  it  remain  unalleixHl. 
hlf  we  were  younger,  I  would  not  Iieei- 
tatfi  u  momcut  to  become  your  wife, 
and  6o  conseerate  mj  life  to  you.** 

A  second  operation  wa^  pertbrmed, 
with  no  heller  result  than  before. 
The  ho[)e  of  beinj^  enabled  to  serve 
Chaloanbrtand  more  effectually  alone 
induced  her  to  j^uhmit  to  it.  His  end 
was  i\\si  ap[»ro{vclimg,  and  society  it- 
Felf  Bcctned  about  to  be  dissolved. 
Without  were  eontestii ;  wlihin  were 
feari*.  The  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  nmiid  tlie  revolution  of  July, 
1830.  Tl\e  streets  of  the  capital  flow- 
ed with  blood,  and  llio  roar  of  cannon 
in  the  insurrection  of  June  shook  the 
ehamber  of  the  expiring  poet,  and 
brought  teara  to  hi»  eyea.  He  heard 
with  keen  Intercast  of  the  death  of 
Monskcigneur  Afl'i*e,  the  good  ghephenl 
who  gave  his  liie  for  hU  *heep.  The 
intrepid  ciairage  of  that  glorious  m:ir- 
l)T  lent  fresh  nerve  to  Iuh  jaded  spirit ; 
and  th«  ui^'h  hin  briUianL  iniellect  laid 
for  some  time  past  lust  its  lueiti'e,  Ids 
ihoilglita  were  pirfectly  collertrd  to 
tbo  lasU  lie  w*a*  heard  to  (uutier  to 
Imiirtelf  the  words  be  ha*l  written  in 
1814:  "No;  1  will  never  believe  that 


„'ould 

DVfl 


I  write  on  the  tomb  of  France, 
chill  waters  of  the  river  of  death  C4)i 
not  extinguish  the  patriotism  ll 
burned  in  his  breast.  The 
Guerry,  his  confessor  and  fri 
stoixl  near  him  with  the  eoi 
religion;  his  nephew,  LrtMi 
teaubriand,  and  thfi  superioress  of 
convent  of  Marie-Thirese,  which 
and  his  wife  had  foundiMJ.  AtYcr 
eeiving  the  blessed  saeramentf 
never  spoke  a;^ain  ;  but  his  eyes 
lowed  Madiune  Rt'?caniier  with  an 
pressiou  of  anguish  whenever  she 
the  room.  This  was  her  crown 
sorrow,  that  she  could  not  see  the 
ferer  she  sought  to  relieve*  ^\^|( 
the  woi-st  was  over,  the  calm  of  de- 
spair spread  over  her  fivce,  and  a 
deathly  palenc's^,  w!»ich  nothing  could 
remove.     S!t  lUy  asseaied 

everything  >\  proposed  for 

cijmfort ;  but  lier  sud  smile  pro 
how  vain  was  the  effort  to  restore 
to  gladness,  Tiiose  affectionate  be* 
ings  alone  who  live  on  friundslup  oui 
eompR'heiid  the  extent  oH  her  deaolft- 
tioD* 

Chateaubriand's  olj^equiea  wi*ni 
performed  in  the  ehui"ch  of  the  Mii' 
siofis  efrant/i'ies^  where  a  large  con- 
course assembled,  notwilhsianding  the 
city  and  the  state  were  silll  in  tlie 
agony  of  a  social  crisis.  But  his 
ashes  were  tninsferred  to  his  own 
Brittany,  whtre  a  solitaiT  rock  in  the 
bay  had  hing  before  been  granted  him 
by  the  m'n]iei]»alily  of  St.  Malo,  a^  a 
place  of  burial.  More  than  50,000 
persons  were  present  at  this  strange 
and  solemn  interment.  They  seemed 
to  represent  France  mourning  his 
Inss.  The  sea  was  covered  with  boats ; 
the  roofs  of  the  housies,  and  the  shores 
iKjnealh,  were  erov/ded  with  spectators ; 
banners  llojited  from  roek  and  tower  j 
while  monrnful  canticles  and  bDomiag 
cmrmn  broke  the  stillness  of  the  .lir. 
The  coifni  \s:\h  laid  la  a  recess  of  thu 
hteep  cliff,  and  surmuunted  by  a  gran- 
ite cro?s.  Ampere  was  depulod  by 
the  French  Acadeniv  to  [iruiiounce  liis 
eulogy  on  the  oce4L*ir>n  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded his  rejwrt  to  ihuL  body  in  thi3se 


Madirme  Rit^amier  and  Ihr  FHetids, 
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frrtfjs:  «  It  would  seem  that  the  g<*fl- 
m  of  the  incompurabk*  jjuintcr  Imd 
btwii  Btumpttd  on  ihisi  laat  miignificent 
«jiecliclc:  a:Hl  ihat  to  htm  alone 
atuang  men  it  luwl  beou  given  to  add, 
mn  ttficr  deaib.  a  splcMidid  page  to 
ill*  iiumartal  poeni  of  lib  lile*'' 
Oa   Exstcr    day   in   the   Ibllowing 

EMaiiamc  lit^camkT  was  per- 
t»il  lu  remove  from  the  Abbaye- 
«ux-Boii  to  the  Kati«»nal  LU>nuT, 
where  her  niece  and  nephew  resided. 
The  cliDlera  had  broken  nut  in  the 
nci|:liborhood  of  tlie  Al^baye ;  and 
though  ^hts  did  not  fear  death,  she  had 
d  pecaliar  liori^^r  of  that  dreadful 
pestilence.  But  her  flight  was  vain  ; 
the  scourge  pursued  her,  and  fell  with 
^Mm  violenec  on  her  enfeebled 
frMK*.  The  day  before,  Ampere  and 
iladaniP  Salvage  had  dined  with  her, 
nti  the  morning  of  her  .^eiznre  her 
*  daughter  Juliette  had  Ijeeu 
to  her  the  memoirs  of  Ma- 
ilotteville.  During  twelve 
Ae  suffered  extreme  tori  are, 
«T»ok<^  with  her  confessor,  and 
ftr  I 'i*ament  of  extreme  unc- 

ti  fil    vomithig   prevented 

'^1  it  ion    of  the   eucharist. 

^i,  .  1  ..al  David,  the  Abbe  de 
Qttifei,  her  relations  and  servants, 
^ll  tfound  her  bed  to  join  in  the 
prajTftji  for  I  he  dyin^.  Sobs  and 
^'SMidioked  their  voices,  and  "  Adieu, 
B'fi^sttj  wc  ghall  meet  again  ;  we  shall 
**P  each  other  again ♦"  were  tlio 
*oJy  words  her  agony  allowed  her  to 

Miulame  R^»camier  breathed  her  Ust 
oo  tk  I  iiii  of  May,  1S49.  Tlie  terri- 
hk  f-piclf^mif,  which  generally  leaves 
^i'J  ^    behind,    spared    her 

Hf'  1  M   ,  and  left  it  like  a  beauti- 

fiJ piece  </f  sctilptured  marble.  Aeh tlSe 
I)cT^rui  t(»t>k  a  drawing  of  her  a^  nhe 
hjr  in  her  cold  gleep,  and  his  faithful 
*k(fich  exprei^es  at  the  sanip  time 
wffcriog  iitid  repose. 

Sadi  w;i»  the  end  of  her  who,  with- 
♦«il  the  prestige  of  author.^hip,  was 
f^g^inled  by  her  contemjiorarie!*  as  one 
of  ihi?  nift-it  remarkable  women  of  her 
rJp^    We   will   not   indulge  in  any 


*^aggerated  statement  of  her  piety. 
(^Jfeit  numbers,  no  doubt,  have  at- 
tainted '  to  more  interior  perfection, 
Il(5i**<\i/ibUion  to  pleaiie  w^aa  undoubt- 
edly a  \wrtijiness.  lieUglon  did  not 
make  hAC'Vl^at  she  was;  yet  she 
would  nevei' liq^«  be^Mi  wdiat  jihe  was 
without  it.  Hivaa  the  ballast  which 
steadied  her  when  ^4!arrying  crowded 
eaih  It  was  the  pghii'  Alar  that  di- 
rected her  course  am id-trw^'tl lifting  cur- 
rents and  adverse  stornV.r-lt  raised 
her  standard  of  morality  "sJj^\'^  that 
of  many  of  her  associates.  If  t/Uj'ght 
her  how  to  be  devout  vviihouL  drsiin>^-- 
lation,  a  patroness  of  letters  witliout 
jK^dantry,  a  patriot  and  a  royalist 
without  national  disdain  or  political 
animosify.  It  male  her  charitable  <o 
the  poor,  kind  to  the  aj^ed  and  sorrow- 
ful, gracious  and  unassuming  with  al!^ 
at  the  y^rj  time  that  the  jiroudest  of 
emjierora  invited  her  presence  at  his 
coui*t,  and  Kis  brother  Lueien  made 
her  the  idol  of  his  verse.  Its  golden 
thi*eiid  guided  her  aright  througli  t!ie 
intricate  mazes  of  social  hfe— through 
a  matrimonial  position  equally  strange 
and  unreal— an  engagement  to  a 
royal  prince  who  wiis  the  foe  of 
France — through  fr  lends  liips  with 
Beniadottc  and  Murat  on  their  thrones, 
with  the  queens  of  Holland  and  of 
Naples  when  fallen,  and  wilh  the 
third  Napoleon  wdien  plotting  to  re- 
gain the  sceptre  of  the  firat.  It  so 
lifted  her  above  intrigue  and  cabals 
that  she  could  give  her  riglit  hand  to 
the  disaffected  Geueral  Moreau  and 
her  left  to  the  devoted  Junot^ — could 
be  made  the  eonMante  of  all  parties 
w^ilhout  betraying  the  secrets  of  any. 
It  inclined  her  to  be  chary  of  giving 
advice,  but  to  make  it.  when  asked 
for^  tell  always  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
It  enabled  her  to  exhort  the  sceptical 
with  cflTect,  and  dispose  the  philosophic 
to  ai^cept  the  faith.* 

Her  aulobiography  has  unfortu- 
nately been  destroyed  by  hi^r  own  di- 
rection, because  blintlness  would  not 
allow  her  to  revise  it  and  cancel  ita 

•  Stie  her  letters  to  Aiup^re  in  the  C'i^rrrtjiWfld- 
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defects.  But  many  fnigmciils  of  jt; 
huve  been  jireserved,  mid  u  thouii«uiJ 
pei'^uual  recollections,  colle€kd»/roi:i 


rjpsc    wlio    knew    her,   have 
wron^rht  by  Lcr  nJr'cc  and  other  I 
raphuris  into  a  lajsting  monument. 


From  The  FortiilghLlf  Eettcw. 

CHINESE  CHAEACTERISTICS. 


DY  SlJi  JOHN  BOWRINli. 


k 


*  I  WAS  gathering  togetljer  Bome  ex- 
amples of  t!je  strange  opinions  held 
by  the  (1unf'*<<»  Ms  to  *^  outi-r  nations/' 
wtirn  I  fill  tipnn  a  curious oflkiul  doc- 
uinont,  presented  to  the  emf  eror  by  a 
groiit  mandarin^  wlio  oceupieii  a  very 
prcmiinent  \i\iwx*  in  the  modem  history 
of  China,  Keshni,  once  vicei-oy  of  the 
two  Kwang*  His  name  brou^^dit  im- 
mediately to  my  reeoliection,  by  a 
vriry  natnnil  a^scn-Mation,  that  of  my 
old  u*xjuaintnfiec',  Father  line,  whose 
conlrlbiition:^  to  our  knowledge  of 
ChiuM,  Tailary,  and  Tlht  t  are  among 
the  most  original*  authentic,  and  in- 
fttrm*tlve  that  we  possess. 

It  is  a  matter  inueh  to  be  regrfttted 
that  otdy  a  Htiiall  part  of  Father 
Hue's  '   Jidvonmivs  \\i\a   ever 

been  *<  »teil  to  the  [lublic,     I 

liiNt  nif'i  widi  him  on  one  of  tbo 
Chuiian  ii^land.^,  dre.^t^ed  i\^  a  China- 
maiii  and  living  in  every  partieuhir  ha 
I  he  nritivca  live — ^hia  food  wiia  riec — 
his  drink  wa^^  only  tea.  lie  wa.^  re- 
cognized a»  the  director  and  instructor 
of  no  |es«  than  live  Catholic  comrou- 
nitles.  I  htijcl  heard  of  the  existence 
of  ppofendors?  of  tlie  Tlen-choo  (heav- 
enly mai^ter)  ndigion.  and,  going  §ome 
>vay  into  I  he  interior,  fomid  the  Imz- 
SJiri^t  doctor  iiiBlrneling  llie  people* 
lie  hnd  an  exlmoidinary  mastery  of 
the  colloquial  Chinese;  ejKike  and 
wroUi  itaoHioo,  and  wa^  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  IMongoltan  tonirne. 
I  enjoyed  hid  tH>ra|>any  a>*  a  fellow 
traveiUT,  having  given  him  a  iwLs«<age 
In  a  veii§el  which  w&«  at  my  diD|»0!4nh 


and  I  fell  in  Willi  him  in  five  dlffei 
and  distant  parts  of  China,  I  hft^ 
no  doubt  of  the  general  veracity  of 
nurrativc*  of  his  sineere  love  of  tru 
— pi^rhap^  nut  wholly  6e[iai*aled  fn 
a  certain  crednlliy  and  fondneiis 
the  nnxrvellouij,  with  Hliieh»  1  have 
served,  oriental  I  rave  Herd  ait?  not 
frequently  imbued*  It  would  be 
teresiing  to  learn  how  Father  Hi 
got  to  I'eking,  lived  for  many  ye 
in  tlui  city  and  its  jielghboihuud,  no 
one  knowing  ur  guppo«ing  him  to  be  j^ 
foreigner — what  weiv  the  armngOp- 
ment»  by  which»  dej>arting  on  his  mt*- 
ttion  to  Manchuria,  he  managed  to  es* 
CH[»e  fn*in  the  Bcrnunizing  eye  of  ili^ 
police*  at  a  perlodt  too,  when  the  de^ 
t<  nnintdion  to  rc)Kd  the  Ititrn^ioii  of 
"barbarian  htrari^eis"  was  at  fiji 
height.  Of  his  hitervicwa  with  Ke^ 
en,  after  ilie  diacovery  of  (he  objeete 
of  his  journey,  and  tlie  determiualioo 
of  the  mandarin  envoy  to  drive  him 
out  of  tiie  country,  he  givea  many  in- 
teresling  [uiriicuhirs  in  hit*  ^*  Souvca- 
ii-s"  but  he  does  not  mention  that 
Ke-^henr  who  had  been  8trip|>ed  at 
Tcking  (»f  some  millions  sterling,  line 
gatherings  of  pmfiti?  and  peeulatiooi 
in  the  high  oHic*  t*  he  had  filhtl»  and 
who  miinaged  to  anuLHS  a  considerable 
8um  of  money  in  Tibet,  coniidetl  his 
faving8  in  that  country  to  the  keeping 
of  tlie  Lazzarii^t  laiKijioaijiiT^ ;  and  at 
the  very  time  wlien  the  de4!rx»e  wad  la^ 
gued  for  hii^  banii-hment*  Ke^bcn  oh* 
tained  from  him  a  pnimtstf  that  he 
would,  when  he   tia^sed  huo  tiie  terii* 
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torj  af  China,  deliver  over  ^  die  sil- 

Tcr"  to  til L*  parties  whom  Keslieri  dc- 

sigTwittd*     Hue  wfla  a  clelijihtful  com- 

imuioa;  he   ha'l  no  asperity;  on   the 

cQHlranr,  lie    was  full    of  jokes  and 

tniifmni*nL     Courageous,  too,  when  in 

the  [)n.*oeiic«»  oF  danger,  his  reiidy  wit 

fftniabed  him  with   every  appliance 

neceisnrj'  to  his  safety  and  pmtection. 

His  ranitliarity  with  Cliiticiie  chumc- 

ter  was  remarkable;  he  knew  when 

ind  where  and  how  to  domineer  and 

wranuinl,  wliere  it  was  safe  to  assume 

iiutltorily.     In  China,  one  of  the  eom- 

m«n  instruments  of  government  \^  to 

'^•^ad  from  liie  court  secret  spies,  whose 

persons  are  unknown,  and  tlie  ohjeet 

of  whose  mis!*io«  is  to  report  conliifen- 

Mly  to  the  emperor  on  the  short<:om- 

tpgs  or  mir^doings  of  (he  great  maiula- 

lJIm*    It  was  often   IIue*s  forlune  to 

^W  thought  one  of   these  mysterious 

(itrt     redoubtable    visitant?,    an<i     he 

nrm**d  ibe  suspicion  to  excellent  eic- 

Hmnt^       The    fact    of    his    f*peaking 

Manchoo.  and  bein||  well  acquainted 

tith  Tjular  forms  and  usas^es*  very 

natn rally  strengthened  the  conclusion 

Ihiit   it  was  most  desirable  to  nbhitn 

'  and  favorable   opitnon 

iitinl  communications  to 

"l  .a  the  Tartar  dynasty.     No 

nv  n  ftmctionary  has   trem- 

Icmned,  in  the  presence 

nary,  and  has  courtr»d  his 

nt   judgment   by  those    atten- 

^         wUicb  are  supf>osed  to  conciliate. 

BnbesL,  large    and    attractive,  rcpre- 

teating    tht!   e^timfitcd  value  of   the 

^rviiHr  to  be  rendered,  are  constantly 

«(fftin*d  and  frequently  received  by  the 

tttiTcller  who   is  believed   t)  have  the 

car  of  th'.*  supreme  authority*    I  have 

^ird  that  from  twenty  to  tliirty  thou- 

^wd  pounds  sterling  arc   sometimes 

<»tli»r2red  in  a  district  circuit,  the  col- 

If"  rriadeat  the  risk  of  either 

^^'  the  briber,  or  of  both, 

*'^  iLH'essarlly  at  thr;  mercy 

^*  Ti  case  nf  betrayal.     But, 

^'  Tie,  Father  Hue  possess- 

s  of  prostration  and  def- 

whr'U  ih'.'^  circumstances  of  the 

'I  iV  - 1  them.     Thare  Wiis,  bow- 


ever,  less  of  aiisumptioa  in  his  lowliness 
tfmn  in  his  loftin€*ss;  his  was  never  J 
**  a  pride  tbnt  aped  luimdily/*  Tii<*' 
aetitjg  was  when  he  played  the  part  of 
a  rn\ev.  Up  was  ahogelher  a  na- 
tural man — unobtrusive,  but  fluent 
in  the  preseuee  of  those  Inten^sted — 
and  who  could  fail  to  be  interested  in 
his  strange  adventures?  lie  never  rc- 
coverei  the  frim  use  of  his  limbs  ader 
ho  returiu'd  to  Europe  ?  and  died  in 
France,  leaving  much  undone — the 
doing  of  which  would  have  been  most 
useful  to  his  mce. 

One  of  the  great  grievances  of 
which  the  Chinese,  complained,  in  tht* 
time  of  the  East  India  Company  mon- 
opoly, and  down  to  the  Pottinger  war, 
was  the  *'  oozing  out"  of  the  silver  in  . 
C*hina  for  tlie  payment  of  a  polsonoufi ' 
drug  to  the  '*  outer  barbarians/*  It 
was,  however,  then  the  fact,  as  it  is  the 
fact  now,  that  the  [>ojipy  is  widely  cuU 
tivated,  and  opium  hirgely  manufac- 
tured, by  the  Chinese  themselves  in 
soveml  of  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. It  used  to  be  the  belief  in 
Cliina  that  there  alone  wa^  the  pure 
metal  produced,  and  that  the  coins 
brought  from  afar  would  in  proi^ess  of 
time  be  converted,  by  natural  process, 
into  base  metal,  or  something  worse,  , 
I  recollect  a  person  being  ehargs^d 
with  stealing  his  mastr!r*s  money ;  he 
did  not  deny  having  had  the  custody 
of  the  dollars,  but  swore  they  bad 
been  eaten  by  white  ants.  Keshen 
was  directed  to  give  his  opinion  to  the 
emperor  as  to  the  quality  oF  the  silver 
brought  to  China  by  foreignerd,  and 
thei»c  are  his  woixls : 

"  The  ibi"eign  money  brought  from 
t!ie?^e  outer  nations  is  all  boiled  an  I 
reduced  by  (pilcksllver.      If  you  wrap 
it  up  and  lay  it  aside  for  several  yeara 
wirluiut  tnu. filing  it,  it  Will  be  turneiil 
into  moths  and  corroding  insects,  and  I 
the  silver  cups  male  from  it  by  these- ■ 
strangers  will  change  into  feathai^." 

Atlfer  statin;  that  th3  coln^  show 
thoir  imnurity  when  s'jbiiUtL^d  to  the 
crucible,  he  ad  U : 

"  Yet  we  find  that  in  Kinngnan  and 
by  the  coursa  of  th^  riv3r  Hwic,  aai 
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all  alon<y  the  rivci'S  to  the  south, 
ibrcij^ii  (lollarf  are  used  in  trade  and 
circulated  most  abundantly;  we  even 
(ind  theni  of  more  value  than  Syeec 
silver ;  this  is  really  what  1  cannot 
understand  I"  Truly  it  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding if  the  premises  of  the  man- 
darin be  correct.  Some  one  i-uggests 
that  Keshen  had  rend  in  our  sacred 
book  of  our  treasures  "  that  moth  and 
rust  do  corrupt"  (Ma!t.  vi.  19),  and  of 
the  **  riches"  which  *Mmike  to  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away  "  (Prov. 
xxiii.  o). 

As  was  said  of  old  time,  "  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  toolh  tor  a  tooth,"  so 
the  Chinese  still  recognize  the  princi- 
ple that  tlie  penalty  to  be  paid  for 
crime  need  not  be  visited  on  the  crimi- 
nal himseli',  l)Ut  that  the  substitution 
of  an  hmocent  for  a  guilty  person  to 
bear  tiie  award  of  the  law  may  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  justice.  In  the 
cmbari-assments  of  the  imperial  treas- 
ury during  the  last  war,  proclamations 
of  the  em])eror  frecpiently  appeared 
in  the  Pekinj  Gazette^  authorizing  the 
commutation  of  the  judicial  sentences 
which  inflicted  personal  punishment  by 
the  payment  of  sums  of  money,  to  be 
estimated  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  otFence,  and  the  ranker  opulence 
of  the  offend(T.  ]\Ien  are  to  be  found 
as  candidates  ibr  the  scaffold  when  a 
large  remuneration  is  offered  for  the 
sacrifice  of  life — to  such  a  sacrifice 
posthumous  honor  Is  frequently  at- 
tached— a  family  is  rescued  from  pov- 
erty, and  enters  on  the  {possession  of 
comparative  wealth.  The  ordinary 
price  paid  for  a  man's  life  is  a  hun- 
dred ounces  of  pure  silver,  of  the  value 
of  about  £;i3  sterling.  In  the  Bud- 
dhist code  such  an  a'!t  of  devotion  and 
seli-sacrllii-e  ranks  very  high  in  the 
scale  of  nu'rll  J,  and  would  ensure  a 
splendid  rci'ompi  use  in  tlie  awanls  of 
the  tribunal  which  is,  after  deaili,  to 
strike  the  balance  of  good  and  evil, 
when  every  individuars  morlal  history 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  review. 

Some  illu-lra.Ions  may  not  be  un- 
welcome. In  111?*  hislory  of  the  inter- 
course  of  the    Ivisl   India   Company 


with  the  Chinese,  it  will  be  fo 
the  auihorities  were  never 
with  the  averment  that  tli-*  in 
chai-ged  with  offences  c(Kdd 
found;  they  always  insisted  l! 
Englisli  subject  could  be  ib 
delivered  over  to  the  penaltli 
law.  They  invariably  lo< 
ground ;  assert<?d  tliat  the 
China  must  be  iTspeete«l  ii 
and  that  thrse  laws  provIilr<l  : 
and  always  applicable  punisl 
which  tlie  demands  of  justii 
and  ought  to  be  satisfn d.  Tl: 
ed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  re]>rct 
that,  according  to  Eiin)p<an 
individual  who  had  coinmi:;ed 
was  the  only  pn^per  peison  lo 
ished  for  that  crime,  and  eon.- 
a  sort  of"  barbarian"  notion 
crime  should  be  passed  over 
being  ibllowed  by  the  appidj)r 
alty  visiting  somebody  or  otlic 
theory  fdls  the  whole  iield  ( 
legislation.  Households,  villa 
even  districts  are  made  re.- 
for  offences  committed  wiih 
boundaries  ;  jind  it  is  noi  uin 
high  functionaries  to  be  called 
suffer  for  misdeeds  no!  the! 
which  no  vigilance  could  pre\ 
no  sucrifices  repair.  Ti»eie  oi 
the  sages,  to  be  no  wrong  w 
remedy,  no  sin  withou;  eou.-oqi 
fering ;  and  it  is  b  t  ri*  tiia:  , 
cent  man  should  now  ;i:j  I  (Imm 


rificcd  than  that  jrnli: 


!d 


cessarily  and  ineviia'.j!;  1).  ;;»!! 
penal  consequences. 

There   is   every   iN-a-*.;   '.o 
that  on  one  occasio.i,  t;)  \n\*.y 
stopj)age  of  trade,  which  was  t 
aced  consequence  of  ni>n-ol)"ili« 
innocent  man  was  didivered 
the  authorities  (but  not  by  t 
ish),  and  executed  a(   Canton 
ing   the   administration    ol'   S 
Davis,  six  Enghshmen  were 
murdered  at  Kwan  Cimli  Kti, 
village  on  the  Pearl  ri\er.     T 
lish government  in-jistelo.i  (h:' 
raent  of  the  murdere:-,  a.i  I 
were  publicly  b?h(?ah'd.     h 
certain  they  had  nothing  to  < 
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die  crime  ;  iliey  were  brought  jra;^ged 
ta  (he  place  of  execuLiurn  ami  Kngligh 
genllcmcn,  unrlcr  ilm  iti^truellona  of 
ikcoiiaul,  witue^sied  the  drcapiution  ; 
Wt  f'vr'iybfMly  was  ^atS^fied  that  the 
rr;  alJowoJ  tu  cdcape,  und 

ikr  men  were  beheaded  in 

llieir  mead;  Jiiid  LoM  Puluierstoa 
iQO»t  luxi^ierlj  dlix^cted  ihut  no  British 
aaiboHiy  should  be  pre^seul  at  such 
cjtocutions,  leit  ibeir  |>rcsence  miglit 
be  4>emed  to  imply  ^pprobiition  of  the 
ftilmlniitmiipii  of  justice  in  China. 

h  m^  c>ccurred  to  me  to  have  to 
laake  representations  to  the  governor 
of  Kion^oo  iu  eonseqtietK'e  of  some 
Cir  ^  haviu;^  iired  upon  tlve 

Bi  dent  of  SlinnglmL     No 

bjaiv  \\;is  diuie,  but  the  ael  wa^  of  a 
diaracttT  whioli  might  liave  led  to  eo- 
tiom  coueequentM'.s,  An  interview 
wus  H'^bvl.  and,  acc^jmfiuuied  by  the 
^  i!,  I  went  to  the  tent  of 

I  lunn.  On  being  intro' 
duMl^Tjc  Touud  six  aoldieiit  kneelin}^ 
bjr  lib  ftlde.  Close  at  hand  was  an 
^tecutioDe^t  and  wo  saw  as  we  passed 
llwfctigif  heuvv  swoi'da  which  are  cm- 
l>tejrf  liy  liJni  in  his  wonted  work. 
^•ItH.  ....:.  |.;g|it  to  complainv'  t^aid 
;  **  it  was  quite  fit  those 
tLimi  inn MuittM the  outrage  should 
^  ^«tf  J  with  the  punishment,  In- 
l*"^  had  been  made,  and  it  wa3 
Tcnr  Holy  the  men  pres(^nt  were 
*'  '  events,  fliey  had  been  in 

^'  uiod*      Utter  the  word, 

Aft'itk.f  ht.a»l<  5hall  Cid\  at  your  ^Qi^t:' 
"^informed  Jils  excellency  that  bucIi 
a^jrujjt  jmd  .«udJen  action  did  not 
Ji<^i^l  with  our  notions  of  justice, 
md  w«'  rt'tpiested  that  ihe  men  might 
«!  ftliircd  of  their  leritn-s  und  releas- 
^  "H  the  spot.  Thig  was  done,  and 
the  gmciiior,  who  wag  also  the  niilita- 
7  commatKler-in-cbief,  merely  told 
tb#M»-M  r  ftoldicri  that  they  owed 
*^^  otir  clemency — a  clem- 

"'  l«^  anticipated  from  **  out- 

'  '  fcrrar*d  me  that  when 

^  y  was  g'^inj?  u[>  the 

Pfiu* — .%liitli,  hy  the  way,  U  not  tlie 
^9i  naiue   of  the    river,   and    only 


means  a  river  iu  the  north,  by  which 
the  Tienlsmg  streuui  i»  usualh  deni^r- 
naledin  the  south — auoulrugcwa>*  com- 
mitted on  a  French  sailor  by  n  China- 
man, who  wa5  arrested  and  eondemued 
to  death*  A  deputation  wailed  on  the 
umbujsaador  from  the  otT^nder'a  tuilivo 
village,  bringiiija:  witli,  them  an  idd 
mau  whom  they  wished  iu  be  hanged 
instead  of  him  who  had  committed  the 
offence.  They  represented  that  the 
conJemDcd  mmi  wiis  young,  that  hid 
molher  was  dependent  upon  his  labor, 
and  would  have  no  menns  of  support 
if  deprived  of  her  son  ;  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  if  she  were  made  the 
victim*  And,  moreover,  it  could  make 
no  difference  to  his  excellency  (the 
minister)  whether  the  old  man  or  the 
young  were  executed.  The  tlwii  h  of 
either  would  ^how  tlmt  punishment 
wwild  assuriL-dly  follow  injuries  done 
to  the  subjects  of  "  the  greut  man's 
nation."  They  were  inlbnned  that 
Euroj)eun  usayes  demanded  that  the 
criminal  should  sutler  for  the  crime. 
They  returned  next  thxy  to  oiler  '*  a 
better  bargain "  to  the  ambassador- 
They  brought  down  two  men  to  suf- 
fer in  expiation  of  the  offence  of  one. 
Surely  two  Ciiiufimen  might  be  ae- 
cepte<l  for  the  wrong  committed  upon 
the  stranger.  The  mission,  of  course, 
failed ;  the  d(degates  de[»aricd  sorely 
disappointed,  and  srrcatly  wnndering 
at  the  strange  nations  which  the  ** red- 
haired  outer  men  "  had  of  what  Is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

There  is  a  Chinese  aphorism,  Pitlt 
(dj  puh  chaou  (•'  No  blows,  no  truth'*), 
wdiose  universal  reeugnitioa  will  best 
illustnite  the  general  tharaeter  of  the 
admhiistration  of  justice.  Torture  is 
not  employed  on  crunijials  alone  in 
order  to  elicit  confession,  but  con- 
stantly to  witnesses  wdien  their  evidence 
does  not  suit  the  foregone  conclusions 
of  the  judge,  who,  in  very  many  cases, 
is  briberl  beforehand,  at  id  desinms  that 
the  statements  made  should  be  such 
as  to  warrant  his  predetermined  ver- 
dict. Truth  is  a  virtue  lit  lie  a|ipre- 
ciated  among  Orieritalf<,  and  especially 
among  the  Clunese,     They  are  afraid 
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Qi*  in%\\u  It  givee  the  autlioKties  ac- 
curate infV*mifition  (u^  to  their  wln:^*:- 
atM>ut8  which  may  involve  them  in 
il  ffimiltipi.  Thry  do  not  know  what 
mny  have  hnj>p«\ne(I  in  a  partictilnr 
hKtilltv,  and  thcrpfbro  pi*eter  saying 
where  they  were  not  thdii  where  I  hey 
were,  in  oixier  •lo  avoid  eom[>romij^ing 
iheiiiftelves  Uy  putting  tlie  runners 
Upon  11  true  secnt.  Then  again,  habliii 
uf  fiieriduciiy  and  a  constant  disregard 
of  truth  Uyid  to  inaceumcy  of  ohtici-va- 
tiou.  I  rememlKT  a  ca^^e  in  which 
fhiK^o  flclB  of  wlliies&es  ^avc  three  scpa- 
mte  vei'i^ionfl  a-*  to  ilie  time  of  tJie  day  on 
wdiieh  an  important  event  liad  oeeiir- 
red — that  it  was  in  hri*xhl  daylijflit ; 
that  it  was  in  utter  darkncf?is  ;  tliat  it 
was  neithrr  li<r!it  nor  dark ;  and  in 
that  ca^e  I  hud  reasofi  to  helieve  thert; 
\\m  no  intL-nded  pi*rjnry-  Again^t 
perjury  there  ir^  really  no  protection 
Iml  in  (lie  dread  of  punishment,  Wc 
tnLvl  in  ^on^  Kong  different  usaj^fs 
which  were  ex  pee  ted  to  give  some  se- 
enrity  for  obtaining  the  **  truth,  the 
Vihuk*  truth,  and  mil  lung  but  the. 
tmth.'*  Cocks*  heads  were  cut  olTby 
or  in  the  pre*enw  of  the  witnesses, 
\\\\^  they  pronounced  deminciations 
and  consented  to  have  their  blood  t^hed 
if  thei-e  was  falj<ehood  in  their  ter^ti- 
mony-  Sometimes  an  earthenware 
plate  wiiM  bmken,  ami  the  parlies  of- 
fered theaKvelvea  to  h«'  shattered  and 
broken  to  bits  a?ii  was  the  plate  if  they 
did  not  tell  the  truth.  Others  favored 
the  writing  of  an  aphori-im  of  the  finges 
<in  a  piece  of  paper«  burning  it  at 
a  himpr  and  requiring  the  witnei*s  to 
swear  that  a8  he  hoped  not  to  be  burned 
and  torment^'d  he  would  Fay  all  that 
wa§  tnic.  But  every  experiment 
failed.  Oath*,  however  enforced, 
with  whatever  fom)?i  invented,  were 
dipcovered  to  Ik>  utterly  worthlu«!s; 
and  it  wa^  wigudy  df»eit!ed  tlmt  the 
peiiahiejt  of  perjury  should  allaeh 
tH|ually  lo  the  s;wom  and  the  un^woni 
man.  It  oeeurred  to  me  to  consult  a 
pcrnno  of  Kome  eminence  fi^  lo  the 
possibility  of  admin  is  terinji  nny  fonn 
of  an  oath  whirfi  would  be  held  bind- 
ing.    He  said  that  there  wa,^  one  tem- 


ple within  the  city  which  was  bi 
crL'fl  to  trtith,  and  thnt  promises 
and  contraets  eutered  into  withi 
particular  sanefuary  wei*e  deemi 
ter  guaraatct^i  tliau  any  othen 
he  said  the  jdace  was  inaceeM! 
Europeans;  and  he  thouglil  thai 
ing  btit  the  drvad  of  punishniti 
falsehoml  gave  any  security,  an^ 
that  security  was  most  insuflici^ 
the  ekieidalion  of  tmlh. 

A  case,  which  it  was  my  duty 
vcstigate,  connected  with  the 
gling  of  British  property,  came  1 
tlie  chief  judge  at  Canton, 
come  to  a  conelu^ion  as  to  the  g 
certain  parties,  which  conclusit 
different  fmm  thjit  tbnned  by  til 
nese  otltciaL  One  day  several  f 
men  were  brftught  lo  mo  in  a  i 
fully  mutilated  slate — their  fao 
arm,^  covered  with  woumls  and  l| 
inHicted  by  heavy  blow?  nf  thd 
boo.  It  appeared  their  evideii< 
tirTued  the  opinion  I  had  form# 
wa^  altogi'iher  oppiised  tu  the  th( 
the  imitidann,  and  they  were  bt 
doed  until  tliey  declared  that  al 
had  aaid  was  false,  and  their  lesi 
was  made  to  aeeonl  with  tlic  ri 
the  magiH^trale,  8ru teTice  was 
ed  ;  new  and  irresistible  evideii* 
bn]>ught  firrward — mcanwhilei 
haps,  the  mandarin  had  been  tt 
but  certain  it  \i\  the  witne^sei 
again  summoned  before  liim. 
wx^e  infonned  tiiey  must  be  pu 
for  the  Ihs  they  had  told  while 
torture;  aivd  I  heard,  but  I  did  I 
the  men  a  second  time,  that  the; 
again  iMNnten  until  they  declani 
their  lirst  and  not  their  last  stoi 
the  true  one  ;  the  mandarin  rej 
that  his  early  impivssions  li; 
removed  on  further  inves^tigatiot 
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I  was  ODce  en^ag^  i"  corrcspond- 

dice  willi  ihe  Tswpln;;f  rliiers,  wliile 

iWv  were  in  poss^.^aBiun  of  N.ankinjr. 

Tlie  fact  that  tliey  ha»J   [)rirUecl  luid 

cipculiued  a  poriioii  of  the  OM  TeaUv 

rnmt  in  CWiK'se  crt-atirl  a  woudoH'ul 

inten'M  in  the  religious  norUl,  wliile  tiie 

liuliet'dmt  tliey  were  bamled  to^jtitlier 

jmi  the  patriotic  pui^iost*  of  rc'j>ljtdnf^ 

ft  Irilnisivp  and  rip[)re.^sive  dynii^ty 

ty  ft  tiatlooal  aud  liljeniJ  f^overiiment, 

bl  lo  macb   eyiiifiatiiy   cvl'Ii  boyond 

||||  Ml  nf  mis^ioiiury  a^vUmu      I  sent 

%'illip  of  war  to   Nanking   ia  order 

to  ascertiiiri,  by  direiil  ialercourse  with 

its  inulor?,  the  rxjicl  clmracter  of  tbe 

lUsurrtH'tion.     They  put   ibrwaid   llie 

moft  iiunMiroiis  prt.*t*^tisioui».     One  of 

the  tiiip  ealk'd   hijns:lf  "Tht*   Holy 

Gho^Mhe  Cotnlbrler* — the  tliird  per- 

Mrti  of  iljc  Triiiily  ;  and  demanded  our 

recognition  of  \d»  auihority,  advising 

ai  tiut  we  knew  Jiis  eoaiing  Imd  l>e<ni 

^iwtold  In  onr  ovm  Seriptures.     Ano- 

clalrued  to  be  tbt*  '*  Uterine,  yonng- 

brotlif?r  of  Je>u.H  (liri^i ;"  and  jrave 

4a  iiecoiiur  of  mutual  iavitaliotm  wbiiOi 

W  paiised    helvveea    tiiem ;    of    the 

nfcli  i»f  I  lie  kin<|^  to  paradi^ve^  where 

hj»*'li«i?tinly  brotlur"  Imd  iolrodueed 

Wa»  h  h'H  wives  and  family;  nnd  he 

*■  illy  a  personal  interven- 

^'  ,    who    eaaui    dawn    to 

to  settle  ihe  nuinl)er  of 

ii  were  lo  he   jifiven  to  a 

of  tiie  hareui  who  liad  ofiTeiided 
ittaeter*  Our  pCMrple  ou  landLug 
•^  culW  **  ko-ko"  (brolliern)  by 
^  ni^urjients,  wlio  intjuired  whether 
we  luAtJ  |»rou>'lit  tbeia  u*ihute,  and 
werf  williji«r(tj  reeojjniise  the  universa! 
'WtJionty  of  the  celestial  king.  It 
"^T^  Ottlj  on  Ud8  conditi«>n  that  they 
*'ouU  iillow  us  to  obt^iin  tlie  coal  wc 
^ioiirwl  to  purchase  fur  the  use  of 
lkfi»t**ttnier— tt  c^indition  of  course  not 
lit'fi  with  ;  00  that  the  evidence  of 
'tIkxhI  was  not  of  a  sqyj  com- 
c»r  aatislactot^  charneter. 


1  (lUft  rt»iliT#t«iitl  Hn^ftlnn— nud 

■ft    0,    TJIfurItt    tiitf  h'tvr^     r'>Jr\'ifn'-d 


In  a  very  elahornte  communication 
which  1  received  Irom  the  Taeping 
sovereigns,  tlicy  dei^ired  a  personal 
description  of"  God  the  Father,"  that 
liiey  might  compare  our  notions  of  the 
Deity  with  their  own* — (he  color  of 
his  hair,  the  feize  of  his  abdomen ;  ami 
inrjuirctl  pariicuhirly  whether  we  Imd 
any  poetry — aw  ihey  hail — wntten 
with  hi^  own  hand.  That  there  wa«, 
and  ijs,  in  llud  extraordinary  niove- 
mc*nt  an  element  of  well-warranted 
discontent  and  resistance  to  tlie  ex- 
actlonsT  extortions,  and  conuptions  of 
the  Manchoo  aulhorities  cannot  be 
floubted ;  but,  Bt range  to  say,  not  a 
single  man  of  mark*  not  one  literaiT 
graduate,  not  an  individual  either 
known  lo  or  iK)Spe?^sing  the  confidence 
of  tlio  hi;*her  or  the  middle  c hisses, 
ever  jtiined  the  reliellion.  Lamenta- 
ble as  u  the  gL^ieral  ignu ranee  of  tlie 
Chinese  as  to  rtnnote  natiouj*,  the  ig- 
norance exhibited  by  the  Tueplngs 
wa-i  the  gTOBsest  of  all •  It  will  i>e  no 
wonder  ihiit  'Mhe  n-beb/*  mo8t  of 
whom  came  Iroiu  th<.*  interior  oi'  China, 
and  hari  never  had  ssm  commnnic4i- 
licm  with  western  na lions »  shonld  dis- 
play sucii  a  want  of  knowledge,  wlien 
even  books  of  authority  give  such 
eonlirmallon  as  will  be  found  in  a  |>o[>- 
ular  geogntphy,  w^ritten  by  a  man 
who  had  visited  the  Dutch  archipelago, 
and  on  his  return  gave  to  his  country- 
men the  results  of  Lis  observation  and 
experience :  * 

*' European  countries  are  originally 
on  the  outside  verge  of  civilization,  and 
their  being  now  asaimiUUed  to  the  vil- 
lages of  our  inner  land  is  entirely  owning 
to  the  virtuous  influences  of  our  au- 
gust government,  which  translbrms 
these  distant  and  nnknoivn  rej^ions  by 
the  innate  force  of  iis  own  majesty,*' 

Eui-opean  nations  are  tlms  de- 
Fcril>ed : 

"  The  Dutch  sliare  the  Bovereignty 
of  Europe  with  the  English,  or 'red- 
haired  nation/  and  the  Frencli. 

'*The  En*fhsh  nation  is  poor  but 
powerful ;  and  being  situated  at  a  mo^t 

•  Dr.  Mrdlnir«!  (inbll^hert  n  trimNlntluti  of  thU 
work  uf  Waij;^  Tac  UU,  Shua£hal,  HMD. 


important  point,  frequently  attacks  tlto 
olln*i*s. 

•*TIie  Hallan(Joi*3  nre  like  tlio  man 
who  etoppid  his  C'Mt^s  wliile  stealing 
a  belL  M^'asuriiig  them  by  tliu 
rules  of  ri»ason,  tht*y  scaioely  j}os- 
seds  one  of  the  Hxn  cut\lin«l  vir- 
tucij  (whit'h,  nccoitlin^r  to  the  Chiuei^o, 
are  benevolence,  ri^fiteou^nes^e,  pro- 
priety, wifidom,  and  I  ruth).  The 
^i*eat  oppress  the  BuialJ,  iK-ing  ovcr- 
Ijcarlng  and  eovetous.  Thus  they 
have  no  hone  vole  nee.  HLicit)and8  and 
wives  si'imiiite  with  permi.*<S!oii  to 
nmrry  a^^ain  j  nnd  iR^fore  a  man  \s 
dead  a  month  hi«  widow  h  permitted 
to  ^  to  nnollier*  Thus  I  hey  Iiave  no 
I'eetitude-  Tliey  arc  extravagant  and 
eelf-Indnlgent  in  the  extreme,  and  8o 
bring  thcmsplvfj*  to  the  grave  wi(!i- 
nnt  Hpecnlating  an  having  something  to 
tranquiHizc  and  aid  their  posterity. 
Thas  they  Imvo  no  wisdom.  Of  the 
Fingle  qnaUty  of  sincerity,  however, 
they  [)Of*sess  ii  little, 

**Thp  dispositions  of  the  Freneh  are 
ViolcDt  and  hoiBterouf.  Their  roiintry  is 
poor  and  eon  tains  hut  few  nierehants; 
hence  tliey  *eMym  rom<^  to  Butavia. 
WheiH'ver  tlir  Dnteh  arr  itirinhed  by  the 
Englinh,  they  depend  upun  the  French 
for  assistanre.  The  kingdom  of 
France  is  large  and  the  f»o[mlation 
numerous,  so  ihril  tlie  English  are 
somewhat  afniid  of  them. 

**The  depcndcrit  countries  of  En- 
rt>pe  arc  inlennixed  and  connected 
withont  end.  Some  of  the  j daces  eaa 
be  visiterl  by  ehips  when  they  become 
a  little  known ;  and  some  are  hekl  in 
Bubjection  by  the  Dutch,  and  governed 
by  them.  The  rest  hve  in  hollow 
trec««  and  caves  of  the  earth,  not 
knowing  the  use  of  fire,  and  wander 
nbont  naked  or  in  strange  jmd  un- 
couth attire.  They  cannot  ail  be  fidly 
known,  nor  are  there  any  means  of  in- 
quiring about  them.  We  have  heard 
of  Fuch  namcH  as  Tingli  (English), 
Fo-ge  (Pegu?)  Wofsie  (Bussorah?), 
China  (which  is  uot  supposed  to  mean 
the  celestial  cm[>irc) ;  but  have  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing  anything  of 
their  iDanKcrs  and  customs.*' 


lie  says  of  Mckka  (Mohii 
**  itj*  wa!l>*  arc  extremely  high,; 
whfih  ground  gplcntlJd  willi  &ih 
gold  and  beautiful  gems,  guav"^ 
a  hundrcti  gTiii,  s<i  that  the  In 
cjiTinot  be  tidtcn  away.  The  if 
tivators  of  virtue  may  asc 
Mckka  and  worslnp  the  re^al  B 
when,  at^er  several  ycar^ 
they  return  and  receive 
Laou  Keua — doelor;  th< 
bring  down  spirits,  subdui 
drive  away  noxious  influent 
feat  demons,'* 

lie  mr'ntions  a  sea-dog  oi 
stouf!  tie-i  [f::e^he'f/ifny)^  when 
are  so  many  magnels»  that  if  a 
\vith  imn  naJls  gets  hito  the  n<t 
hood  it  ]A  hievitably  absorbed* 
those  who  navigate  it  empla 
bamhivo  pegs.  He  ix'portjs  th« 
enee  of  a  scii-horse  {hm  i 
Mahicca,  which  coujeg  ou* 
ocean  in  pursuit  of  a  mare,  Tli 
has  a  tine  bhu'k  skin,  a  very  lo 
and  can  travel  hnndrediS  of  r 
ih\r;  but  when  on  «linrt%  if  hi 
lowed  only  to  see  a  river, 
goes  to  his  native  clement ;  \ 
can  cmitrol  him.  He  describes 
mare  atlaehed  to  the  rocks  at  t 
lorn  of  the  sea  by  a  stalk  fr< 
navel  many  hundred  yardi 
"  AMien  ilisco\  ered,"  he  says,  a 
is  no  doulit  true,  ♦*  male  and 
apjiear  tcigether.  *;«  ihiit  they  an 
solitary.  The  Dutch  pay  the 
men  liberally  i'or  catching  a  se| 
but  she  never  lives  iifter  sep 
fiom  her  root.  Whoa  eaugl 
Dutch,  who  aro*^envioua  peop 
them  into  spirtls,  and  preserve 
**  I  never  saw,''  he  says,  **  the 
head,  but  have  heard  of  it,  and 
abounds  in  AfuhoynaH^  an<l  res 
a  naKve  woman.  Its  eye  has 
pil,  and  it  can  see  lu  iho  dark. 
about  ;  nothing  hut  tlie  heml 
houses  and  euls  liumun  eutrail 
if  it  meet  anything  sour  it  carmc 
its  eyes.  Droj*s  from  a  |iiece  o 
sprinkled  upon  it  will  be  e( 
against  Its  mischief."  He  ?*ay8 
"is  an  animal  somewhat  like  i 
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bat  irith  a  maath  fiom  ear  to  ear.  Its 
M  btigh^  indicate  a  ^torrn ;  its 
imme  is  tUe  hai-ki-ikanr/,  or  8«a 
liriesl;  its  appcanuice  proguosticatfs 

Htt  Bpeakd  of  a  race  of  men  ealled 
m  t'tth  "dwelling  among  the  hills, 
wllb  ijfily  faces  and  iattfX)tHl  bodiu-s, 
who  have  tails  five  or  six  inches  long, 
at  th»:  end  of  which  an;  several  bris- 
tles, about  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 
Tbneit  savages  freqiieutly  engage 
llwaftschc^  lis  eailors*  an*l  come  to 
Batoria,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
r^avercd,  run  away  and  conceal  them- 
•eifes,  and  if  exanii  nation  be  ini^idted 
H^  they  change  countenance  and  vio- 
*liWl^  naist/^  lie  gives  a  dci»cri[)tion 
flf  sundry  Eurojwan  instruments; 
CftHi  llw  lelcseofu*  **  a  cunning  inven- 
I  'l|p©of  gupcrnatnral  ag^'ats."  He  re- 
Bmnufmla  his  eounlrjmeu  not  to  be- 
Hin'f  tl<at  iJie  •*  hirire  egg--"  (no  doubt 
<»tricW)      isi-  brought     to 

Chtoft  ait!  -  r  ^/*  whicii  he  is 

An  an*  nu:*  Hi*  thinks*  there 
h^  hshc^  large  eooiigh  to  swallow 

'PMi!^  hi*  himM-lf  i^aw  a  mortar  ca- 
jahk  (»f  hohling  five  pecks,  which  he 
"^  told  was  the  vertebi'al  bone  of  a 

Miiuillu    he    gives  a    tolerably 
\'X>]r  Ai'tnnui,  having,  as  he  iiays 
^'"  fl     there.       He     adds: 

*'^  ,..,  ,.  jhdi-awal  of  the  English 
thrTfc  ha-i  been  genenil  tninqulllily, 
P=sM*,  aufl  joy  ia  the  regions  beyond 
**•  Ht'  humbly  eoneetves  tht«  i^  due 
^  <hc  iasiruetloa  dlffutted  by  the 
**crpd  nfovernnienl  of  China,  which 
^'^ttawr«i  iuHulated  foreigner!*,  t^oaking 
nite  ihf'Ir  fli'<b.  nn*\  moistening  tlieir 
Bii»m»w.  v^'ii  ihe  most  distant 

«ttbmit  V 

'  li nil 5un I  prncJ ice  for  opn- 

"^^  r    fi'om  the  interior  lo 

^^i'^  ih»T  trirnd?'  at  rh^-  fKir:&  opened 
'*»  Til,  jHirl  fo  geek  introdnetion-i  to 
I '  outer  peofde''  who  buy 
,  ,i4,  and  rlnibarb,  and  pay 
dietn  dollar*  or  Apinm  in  nxeliangn. 
As  Chitiej<e  haldts  Chinese  eo?*rnnK'8, 
and  Oildfj^  opinions  an*  nil  monlded 
to  Ihu  tauaic   type — a-*  all    re:irl    the 


ib< 


same  hmgnage,  study  the  same  books, 
antl  have  done  so  for  a  hniidi-ed  gen- 
eratlotis — the  coutnist  between  Euro- 
pean and  Chini^se  life  is  stailling. 
That  a  guest  or  visitor  should  be 
placed  on  the  right  hand,  shows  that 
one  of  the  tirsl  requirfuients  of  cour- 
t4?8y  is  nnknouii  or  disregarded  ;  that 
a  ludy  willi  large  feet  f^hould  by  pos* 
sibility  be  of  **  gentle  bh'th,"  no  Clun- 
ese  womiin  of  quality  dares  to  Ije- 
lieve  ;  that  the  magnetic  needle  should 
point  to  ihe  uoith,  instead  of  the  south, 
shows  a  strange  unactpjitinttuice  with 
elementary  science ;  but,  above  all, 
timt  civilized  and  adjacent  nations 
should  have  written  languages  so  im- 
perfect that  they  cannot  read  the  let- 
ters on  the  books  of  theLi*  neighbors, 
is  wholly  unlntelhgible  to  a  Chinese 
litem te.  I  remember  showing  a  ]iic- 
ture  of  ihe  Crystal  Pnlaf^e  to  a  nuuidi- 
rin  from  theiatenor.  He  atlirsi  denied 
that  such  a  building  could  ever  have 
been  erected;  he  was  sure  it  was  only 
a  pieture — a  fancy ;  he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  nt  Peklug,  Was 
it  [»f»ssilde  there  tihould  be  an  empnmr 
out  of  China  with  so  beautiful  a  pal- 
ace as  this  ?  lie  was  told  thi?!  was  the 
palace  built  by  and  for  the  people. 
This  was  quite  sulhcicut  to  convince 
him  that  %Ye  weix*  practising  upon  his 
ereduhty;  and  though  Chinese  cour- 
tesy would  not  allow  him  to  callus  liars, 
it  was  very  clear  he  hud  cotue  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  noilnug  bet- 
ter. 

They  have  manuflicturerB  of  false 
nases  in  China,  but  none  of  false  te€»th. 
There  are  pnic tit  loners  who  profess 
to  cure  the  loitlh-aclie  instantaneously, 
and  people  worthy  of  credit  have  as- 
sured tUk'  they  euceeed  in  doing  so. 
The  works  of  Eur^ipean  dentists  are 
atnonj:  tlie  most  admired  examples 
of  the  skill  of  foreigners*  A  mandarin 
who  was  anxious  to  learn  something 
about  the  making  of  teeth,  on*-e  pro- 
duced to  me  a  box  full  of  artitieml 
noses  of  various  size^  and  colors,  with 
which  he  supplied  the  defects  of  his 
own  ;  he  said  he  used  one  sort  of  nose 
before  and  another  atler    his   meals, 


aii4  iiK^istecl  that  Chinese  iii'^eniiitj 
wns  greater  thjiri  tmr  own-  What,  in 
proct^&  of  time*  will  be  the  action  of 
wt^tcm  civilization  on  the  furthest 
efi*fern  re«?ic»n« — whether,  and  in 
what  fehapc,  we  shall  make  ivturas  for 
the  instniction  our  forefathers  receiT- 
f^  from  thence^is  a  curioua  a  ad  in- 
teresting inqniry— more  intei-e^ting 
from  the  vant  extent  of  the  regions 
hefon*  as*  The  lire-cnfrine  is  almost 
the  only  foreign  mechaniexil  power 
whieh  has  heen  popularized  in  C'hina« 
There  h  srjireely  a  wateh  vr  eloek 
maker  in  the  whole  empire,  thougli 
opulent  men  generally  earry  two 
watt*hefi.  The  rude  Chinese  agrieiil- 
tuml  imd  mnnnfhcturlng  instruments 
have  h<*en  nowhere  supplanted  by  Ku- 
rojM'an  impntvement?*.  No  steam.^hip 
Um  Wen  built  by  the  tlilnese  ;  the 
only  one  I  ever  saw  would  not  move 
af\er  it  waa  lannehed ;  it  was  paid  a 
Chinaman*  who  Imd  only  served  on 
an  Knglihh  ^^teuiuer  a.^  stoker^  wns  re- 
(jiiired  by  ibe  authorities  to  eon et met 
the  ve*iseL  There  is  neitljer  gold  nor 
Bllver  eoinage  ;  the  only  eurreney  be- 
ing a  biise  metal^  ehieu,  whose  value  k 


the  filYh  of  a  farthing.  The 
with  whieh  their  beautiful  sill 
are  woven  are  of  the  mo^t  pi 
eharaeter.  Yet  they  have  Hrl4 
wholly  unknown.  They  give 
per  the  hanlaess  and  I  he  sharp 
flteel;  we  eannot  itnitate  some  t 
brightest  eolors.  They  have 
sent  ujJi  the  only  natural  green 
is  permanent,  whieh  hac5  been 
to  them,  as  printing,  wckm!  eng 
the  use  of  the  eompass,  artiller 
tice,  and  other  great  invention 
immemorinl  time.  Paper  wni 
trom  rag*^  long  anterior  to  the 
tian  rra^  and  promi^?ory  nntA 
us<  rl  at  a  still  earlier  period. 
Chinese  may  he  piY>nd  of  a  lai 
and  a  literal  are  whieh  has  vxm 
thirty  centuries,  while  in  1 
there  h  no  literary  language 
written  or  spoken  whieh  won  I 
been  intelligible  «even  bttndrec 
ago.  If,  tlien,  lW\»  isjngnhir  p« 
more  than  a  (hird  of  the  whole 
race — hjok  dc^wn  with  some  c(» 
on  the  **  outride  raees,"  hi  tb 
be  too  harshly  judged,  or  too  p 
tately  eondenmed. 
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From  Tho  ^lonUi. 

PIERRE  PROVOSTS  STORY;  OR,  TRIE  TO  THE  LAS 


CHAPTEH    I. 

In'  ohr  of  my  ^ummcT  rambles 
througli  the  north  of  France*  I  came 
aeros«  a  little  seaside  village  whieh 
po^ns^cssed  so  many  charms  that  it  \vil% 
the  greate**t  ditfieulty  in  the  world  to 
tear  myself  away  from  it. 

It  was  indt*ed  a  lovely  Sj>ot.  The 
village,  situated  on  a  noble  elrff,  was 
enclosed  almost  in  a  jiemieircle  of  rieh- 
ly  Wixnied  hills*  whieh  slretehed,  as 
isar  a^  the  eye  eouUl  ^ee.  into  the  very 
beart  of  noble  Xoi*mandy, 


At  your  il'^vt  the  glorious  sei 
dashing  in  to  a  shore  ov<*r 
great  ma.sses  of  Iwld  rock  wer< 
ally  scattered,  and  round  whi 
waves  used  to  play  in  the  su 
lime,  however  little  obstach 
atlni^led  to  their  fury  w^hen 
winds  blew  up  a  storm  in  the 
wintrn'-time. 

But  prrliaps  the  most  atti 
feature  u*'  the  place  to  nic  was  a 
did  river,  within  a  mile's  walk 
vilhige,  which  vva^  plcntit'ully  ^\\ 
with  tifth«  and  alTui-tted  me  mm 
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iQ&ttja  daj^s  amusemeiitt  and  not  a 

little  exceU^nt  sport. 

Mj  time  was  i>retty  well  my  own, 
*iid  I  IkuI  marie  up  my  mind  for  a  tol- 
erably lung  b|*ell  af  iJk  vujuviueut; 
«o»  under  lliest»  clruumstaiict's,  it  may 
Ji0t  afi|»car  fc^lrun^ij  tbat  I  resolved  to 
ttke  up  my  qiuirters  ut < 

The  Inliabi hints  of  tlie  place  were 
mmilj  poor  tUUermen,  who  uHi^d  to 
I>1t  tht'ii  irade  ntarly  the  wliole  of 
the  vrm»k^  nn*\  by  trreut  »ruoi  luek  t\e~ 
qi3.  .iick  to  lUeir  wives  aud 

tu'ii  !  f»?  clo^e. 

A  v»M  -  oiuige,  with  a  bay- 

wjiiltiw  i  I  ng  u  ifplLiiUid  view 

of  th;  5ca,  rook  my  fiinev  itiimeiigoly, 
aimI  tLougU  ]t  wa^i  rather  a  huruhle 
*ori  (jf  place.  I  detemiiueil  if  pos^ilile 
to  loake  au  LmjireniiioQ  on  its  poss^es- 
*otB,  in  order  to  ^eeure  two  rouma  for 
my  use  dtirhig  my  »tay,  Alphonslije 
wm  certainly  not  the  most  sweet-leai- 
y^^  '^onaaii  i  have  ever  met,  lu  fact 
tiil»ertije  contrary  ;  at  the  same  lime 
I  fiiUf  perau tided  myself  that  a  great 
'2»flnTt&iiM;r:'eahlea  would  he  couuter- 
■B**dby  the  poy^-esslon  of  my  much' 
■t^^^l  hrtr-wiijihiw* 

evUt'titly  ruh?d  ilio  es- 

^^  ^  ith  a  roj  of  iron.     She 

^^  »  taih  thiiu  ill-llivoiT'd    hi^>kiaj^ 

''^"'anf  who  wai  uhvavB  pn?jiiired  for 

^  imii^le,  and  wlio  lo*jkcd  uncom- 

J*^J  iharp  a  Her  her  own  intcreHlii. 

w^cver,  by  pjiying  pni'tty  liberally 

*^niadvAQce,  I  soon  won  her  hsjiiri, 

*-'>d  flatter  myself  that  it  was  by  ex- 

cwnt  geaeral^iiip  on  my  part  that  1 

^'Jfjrttd  wry  soan  tc»  be  entirely  in 

yfi<»d  book?.       Her  hard  face  u*ied 

•■*tiiu«»s   actually    to   relax   into  a 

P^O  kliid  of  smtlc  in   my  prL^^ence, 

^^^^  I  fancjetl  her  Lar^h  voice  myl  al- 

^*  imperceplibly   to   sot^en  in   ad- 

arcttuiij^  „i^^      B  Iside,   *Uie    wa^   a?- 

^^loaiL'J  in  buaile  about  in  a  rough 

^''^^  r*r  vv  IV    in   ord'^r  to  jr.^t   thiii;^:i 

rtuhh*.  aid  I  r*.*aljy 

.         . .      .  ;  aj  liijrr  bust  ta  mike  ma 

*^''*  ttt  htwn*.     What   mjre  could   I 

'ninf  iL.  .  r  .;,>     Ati.l  thiM  5hc  Lvl 

'^''^  children,  a  b.iy  ail  a 

6^ii  .Villi  wivJtM  1  was  very  8dj:i  e>pi.^- 


cially  friendly,  and  who  tended  to  en- 
liven niM  up  a  hit  whenever  I  chimrrd 
to  be  at  all  dull.  The  boy  wa^  about 
Ihirteoa  years  old,  and  his  lister,  who 
lotjked  a  year  or  so  younger^  wm 
indeed  a  lovely  cliild.  She  wa*  a»  fair 
a^  a  lily,  and  hiul  ibat  sweet  expn^s^ioti 
of  cjmntemiiice  whieh  h  so  often  found 
amonjif  the  peaHants  in  Normandy; 
her  eye^  were  lar;ij:e  and  exquidtely 
bhie,  and  with  all  thi*  she  bai  a  de- 
cidetl  Will  of  her  own.  But  then  slie 
wa^^  the  ikiughter  of  Alphonslnep 

It  Wiia  some  little  time  before  I 
made  the  acqinrlntance  of  the  master 
of  the  e6tab!isli[nent ;  for  he  was  al- 
w\ayd  bu^y  fifihin;r.  iiud.as  I  have  said 
before,  tlie  fisbt-nnen  wh,>  lived  hi  the 
vllhif^e  seldom  *x^t  kxae  before  Sat* 
urdjiy  evening,  and  haul  to  be  oITa^raiu 
eit^.ier  on  Sunday  evening  or  by  day- 
break on  Monday. 

However,  SaLunlay  »ona  caaaf? 
rou  nl,  and  with  it  Pienx;  Fr'^vosL 

lie  was  about  fiv'e-fiml-ihirty  years 
old,  very  dark  an'l  slriLrnliirly  liantl- 
some*  IIi»  ha:r,  whIeh  \vi\<  ihiek,  fell 
aboul:  h's  hvnd  in  rinfi^lels;  he  wai 
short,  ii!id  hal  m>^[  expi*essive  eyes. 
1  w:w  not  lon;ir  ia  per.'eiving  tliat  he 
was  in  every  way  a  jj^eat  contntst  to 
Alphonsine,  Ili;^  expre-^slon  was  sad, 
and  he  seldotn  or  never  smllel ;  and  I 
noticed  he  se:»med  to  shrink  rather 
nr*rvously  fi*i:mi  the  jyl^Tetng  look  with 
wlileh  he  was  very  frequently  favored 
by  **  la  belle  Alphoof^lue."  His  sweet 
aud  hsimlsoni?  i'lkC'  sooi  dl*<pa«»ei  me 
favorably  toward  him,  not\vith!*tan  1- 
m%  that  th(*re  were  clrcumifl.tince* 
ivbicli  o.'currijd  oa  our  fir^;t  acquiinl^ 
aivjp  which  would  otherwise  have 
t-mled  to  prejudice  ma  entirely  iifpiinst 
him. 

I  was  nmokin^j  a  pipe  and  chatting 
qui.^:ly  to  Alplioasiiie  in  the  o^rcU  chim- 
ney-corner on  the  evening  I  alhile  to, 
wh-^i  all  Hi  oii:^a  th3  two  cliildi*e  j  e.m  ^ 
t-^ariJi^  in  fron  school  with  their  b5>*i 
ua  ler  their  arai^, 

"  Hi  is  come  !**  cried  th#*y,  in  thviir 
s!n;*ll  tre  j1?  voIcj;.  "  Wi^  aiav  bis 
bja.  jiut  eoniln  f  n?ir  the  sIidi'.?.  Uo 
w'U  b  *  01  the  s:iii.l  alnjs!  ii  a   nio- 
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ment.  Wc  may  jro  and  meet  him, 
may  we  not,  mother  ?" 

"  What's  the  use  ?"  said  slie,  in  rather 
a  more  dij«aprre(\ible  tone  than  usual. 
'•  I  am  pure  he  would  much  prefer  to 
•omi'  aluK?.  Beside,  I  want  you 
I)o!h.  Go  into  the  p;arden  to  get  me 
something  to  make  a  salad  of.  Come 
now  r* 

Tliese  last  two  words  settled  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  children  were  soon  off,  with- 
out another  word  about  the  expedition 
to  the  soa-shore. 

**  ThalV  strange  "  thought  I  to  my- 
self; **  1  wonder  if  this  Pien*e  can  be 
a  bad  father,  or  at  any  rate  a  bad  hus- 
band 'r 

A  few  minutes  afterward  he  came  in. 

As  if  to  strengthen  this  bad  im- 
pression of  mine,  I  noticed  that  Al- 
phonsine  never  moved  when  he  enter- 
ed, and  did  not  attempt  to  offer  her 
hand  or  cheek  to  him.  She  did  not 
even  welcome  him  with  a  smile. 

No,  she  contented  herself  with  tak- 
ing a  slate  down  from  the  wall,  the 
pencil  belonging  to  which  was  already 
i.i  her  hand : 

"  How  much  ?"  said  she,  coolly. 

Pierre  Pn'vost  pulled  out  o^  his 
IM>('k;'t  a  great  leather  purse,  and  de- 
tailed, day  by  <lay,  how  much  he  had 
made  by  the  sale  of  his  fish.  After 
which,  lie  put  down  the  money  upon 
the  corner  of  the  tabic 

All  this  time  the  woman  was  ea- 
gerly dotting  down  the  various  sums 
on  the  slate.  Then  she  gravely  added 
them  all  up,  and  deteiTninedly  counted 
out  every  son. 

By  great  good  luck  the  figures  tal- 
lied with  the  mon("y.  Then  Al[)hon- 
sine  shut  up  the  monev  in  a  drawer, 
and  1  >ek<'(l  it  very  sccundy. 

M:':inwhile  Pierre  rooeketcd  his 
lM:h{'r  pursM,  which  he  had  ju^tt  einp- 
t'.vl.  iK'vrr  attcmpling  to  grumble  in 
t!r'  h'a^t,  and  going  ihnnigh  the  task 
;i^  m 'ihodically  a<  possible. 

•*  I  wa-i  <pr!«»  wr  ):iLr  in  forming  so 
ha-ly  an  opinion,"  t!io.ig!it  1  to  myself, 
a^  I  witn  •^"Jc  1  thi*  p  v'-iliar  sCv'^no.; 
*•  Pierre  is  not  s'lv-li  a  bad  fellow,  after 
alL" 


It  was  not  long  before  the  young  or.cJ 
made  a  second  burst  into  the  room, 
making  rather  more  noise  than  tl:oy 
did  on  the  first  occasion. 

They  were  not  long  in  scrambr.n;^ 
on  to  Pierre's  knees,  and  smotherinjr 
him  with  kisses,  and  it  wjis  all  clom* 
so  heartily,  with  such  warmth,  and  so 
naturally,  that  1  could  not  help  ox- 
claiming  to  mvself,  *"  Why,  lie's  a  cap- 
ital father,  after  all  ! " 

But,  ju'lge  of  my  astonishment 
when  I  heard  their  pretty  voices  cal 
out, 

"  Oh  !  we're  so  glad  to  see  you  back 
again,  dear  uncle  Pierre  !" 

Then  he  was  their  uncle,  after  all, 
and  he  was  net  married  to  Alphonsinr. 
But  was  he  her  brother,  or  merely  a 
brother-in-law  ?  And  yet  she  seemed 
60  entirely  to  have  the  ui>per-hand 
over  him.  It  certainly  was  a  very  re- 
markable coincidence. 

But  what  suri)risc«l  me  most  of  all 
was  the  fatherly  jiffection  that  Pierre 
PrJvost  seemed  to  have  for  the  two 
children. 

He  took  thiMn  on  his  knees,  and 
played  with  them,  and  ajij^eared  to 
make  so  much  of  them,  that  I,  who  was 
a  silent  spectator  of  this  little  scene, 
became  really  quite  interested. 

This  laste<l  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  all  at  once  it  seemed  as  if 
the  old  pain  came  over  him,  fur  he 
turned  quite  sad  again,  and  turned 
deathly  pale,  an«l  I  could  see  the  tears 
stalling  to  his  eyes.  And  then  he  got 
up,  and  looking  steadily  into  the  young 
innocent  faces  of  his  nephew  and 
niece,  said,  in  an  extreuHdy  soft  voice, 

*•  (to  and  play  v.w  the  sand.  Go 
ahmg,  my  pretty  (lies! 

The  poor  eh'MivMi,  who  seemed 
quite  astonished  at  tli"  sudden  change 
in  h's  deni'-ar-or.  h'-itnied  for  a  mo- 
ment. How  'vrT,  :i!M)jl?er  beseeching 
l(jok  from  tlieir  nnel<\  and  an  angry 
word  or  so  Irom  AI:;!ion<!ne,  soon 
persuad<*d  tln'i'i  what  to  d);  where- 
upon they  set  on*  v  ry  slowly  for  the 
sea-shore. 

*•  Th-y  know  perfe.  ily  well  how 
little  yoa    caiv    for    theni/'    said   Al- 
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[C,  reiy  bitterly ;  *'  aud  it  wotiltl 
be  ju5!  ns  well  if  you  would  not  go  otit 
iymir  way  to  show  it.** 

Pirrre  mnde  no  answer.  Pie  shut 
W*  cm,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  heart 
u»iflo  express  the  pain  he  wassuflTer- 

'n»L*n  taking  a  sj^ado  from  llie  cor- 

mt. 
♦•  I  atn  ;^n:n^  to  work  in  tlie  ganlcn, " 

A  weiit  out.  looking  very 

mrrowtui* 


TflixGs  aeempd  to  be  taking  quite  a 
draittBtic  hirn,  imd  I  mado  up  my 
luJildlotry  har<!  and  nnravol  the  plot» 

1  fuUowtMl  I'ierre,  nnd  hav^lng  gc- 
f^'i   '  *  in  a  eonvenicni  hiding- 

p-  ed  to  watr*h. 

ii'.  u,il];(.il  qn icily  on»  but  soon 
iU)p;n'«i  nt  a  litllf!  vpgeialtic  garden, 
*lUil£*  ai  tlm  end  of  the  >nllage.  At 
fiwtlic  prBtcndcd  to  ?ot  to  work  vigor- 
^^h  ^t  his  eye^  kept  wandering  (o  a 
httlfi  rtino-covercd  cottage  wilhiii  a 
*^*>«.^Nhrow  of  the  garden,  FIc  soon 
''•'^cf  working,  and  leaning  Jistle&sly 
^  ^  itpjifle,  lie  kept  his  eyes  firmly 
fiiidoo  one  of  the  windo^r?,  which 
^*4ftost  covered  with  the  luxuriant 
5''''^  i»f  n>4r^  and  Ijoneysuckle. 

•^llitAvind  played  fitfully  with  the 
^rtain  of  green  winch  darkened  the 
*™«",  I  lune'cd  I  recognized  the 
iWowofii  woman* 

Imm<>rrt>tlf  as  a  statue,  Pierre  Pre- 
J^^  \    where    he    was,    and 

■^  di-ew   on,    he   did   not 

^^^'  iii!i  [losi  till  the  heavens  wi?re 
*»f»?btwiih  myriads  of  star*;  and  thrn 
♦winjjing  hU  s^pade  over  his  shoulder, 
*";  ^'Jm  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 

W«t,  jiBt  before  he  It  ft  the  ganlen,  I 

^mvj;hi  I  l,^*;ird  a  bitter  sigh  borne  on 

1/''^'*  from  tlio  cottage  windovr, 

^^*^  next  dd»y,  when  I  wa.ii  coming 

^^"^'^  '  Illy  «ia«iii,  1  saw  Pierre 

IJJj* '  1?  porch  of  the  chun^h. 

^  E'tVii  t'h*!*lren  were  clinging  to  one 

vol..  II,    8 


of  his  bauds,  while  the  other,  ^tUl  wet 
witli  holy  water,  was  gently  extended 
to  a  young  woman  who  was  in  the  act 
of  })as3ing  before  him.  She  was  a 
lovely  creature,  with  golden  hair^  large 
exptvssive  blue  eyes,  and  a  face  Hke 
one  of  Fra  Angelico's  angelg.  Al- 
thoiiijh  she  could  not  have  been  less 
than  thirty  years  old*  j^he  appeai-ed  to 
have  all  the  lightness  and  vivacity  of 
a  g'rl  of  eighteen. 

When  llieir  fingarg  met,  an  almost 
impi^rceptlble  thrill  seemed  to  aflTeet 
tliem  both,  and  as  they  gazed  into  one 
another*^  faces  theyboih  turned  deathly 
pale. 

Could  it  have  hepw  the  flluidow  that 
I  recognized  through  tho  i-osGa  Ihd 
evening  before  ? 

The  tide  came  up  very  eai*ly  that 
evening,  and  necessitated  the  departure 
of  all  the  lisliermen  before  night  camo 
on. 

Pien^e  Prevost  was  one  of  tlie  first 
to  start,  hut  be  went  a  long  way 
round  to  gQt  to  the  sea-5hoi*e,  and 
pa-sserl  before  the  witidowa  of  the  rose- 
covered  cottage, 

A  flower  fell  at  his  feet.  He  picked 
it  up  eagerly,  and  kissing  it  passion- 
ately,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom  and 
hastened  away. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  while 
the  little  boats  were  ju:?t  fading  away 
in  the  dLstance,  I  watched  again,  and 
dialinctly  saw  a  white  handkerchief 
waving  from  the  window  of  the  pretty 
cottage. 

1  wa^  naturally  anxious  to  find  out 
about  this  link-  romance,  and  was 
contintially  puzzling  my  poor  brains  to 
discover  the  tntth  of  the  stoi7. 

There  were  hundreds  of  people  T 
might  have  askerl,  antl,  of  course > 
Alphrinsine  would  have  been  only  too* 
happy  to  have  enlightened  me.  But 
T  detennined,  if  possible,  to  hear  it  all 
fro!n  Pierre's  own  lip^,  and  accord* 
inprly  made  up  my  mind  to  stifle  my 
idle  curiosity. 
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Pierre  and  I  soon  became  iirtn 
fnetids;  and  1  persuiided  lilm  on  one 
ucc^nsion  to  luke  me  on  one  of  \\i% 
ISshtug  expuditioiiiR. 

It  was  a  lovelj  night,  the  heavens 
wt*re  ablaze  witli  stars,  and  Uie  litlle 
boat  tossed  idly  on  the  waves  which 
8Car(!cly  rippl^^d  against  its  keel. 
Pierre's  conipanions  were  asleep  down 
m  the  cabint  wailing  for  a  breezo 
to  spring  up  before  I  hey  eould  tliixjw 
in  tliea-  nets.  Aa  for  myself,  I  waa 
MUiokin;jr  quietly  on  deck,  having  my 
bjick  a^niust  a  coO  of  rope,  and  rev- 
piling  in  lb?  delicious  quiet  which 
reigned  around,  wlven  Pierre  juined\ 
me,  and  having  lighted  his  pipe,  eat 
down  by  my  eide,  and  spoke,  ai  f;ir 
as  I  can  remember,  as  follows : 

I  l»elieve,  mongienr,  you  are  anx- 
ious to  know  why  I  am  such  a  i^ud 
looking  fellow?  Perhaps  you  will 
laugh  at  mc,  but  that  can't  be  helpe^l. 
I  am  sure  you  are  sincere,  and  wish  me 
welk  and  thei-etbi*o  I  have  no  he^ita- 
fio'i  in  opening  my  heurt  lo  you. 

I  love  Jrarle  I  There  is  luinHy 
any  need,  [»erhaps,  to  tell  you  that. 
And  yet  iht^  love  \a  the  foundation  of 
tt!l  my  gomiw.  lint  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  gfwxl  Go<l  willed  that  we 
should  love  one  another,  and  so  I  am 
content  Ever  since  onr  earliest  child- 
hood we  liavi*  gone  through  life  hand 
in  hand.  When  we  were  littto  ones 
wc  always  played  togf*ther  on  the 
sand;  and  there  has  hanily  been  a 
pang  of  sorrow  or  a  feeling  of  j*jy 
which  \\s^  not  been  felt  by  both  aljke. 
I  used  to  ihiak  once  that  we  were  one 
both  in  body  and  souK  and  there  are 
obi  tblka  in  the  village  who  liave  said 
il  over  and  ov(*r  figain.  We  made 
our  tirst  eomraunion  nn  the  same  day, 
and  at  the  same  hour,  side  by  side ; 
and  these  Itttle  mattem  arc  bonds  of 
union  ind«>«Ml,  and  tire  not  easily  for* 
gotten.  AVhen  I  Ib'^t  Ijtjgan  to  seek 
my  bread  on  the  sea,  she  always  of- 
fered up  a  little  praytr  (f^r  me  at  the 
eroeis  in  the  village,  and  she  was  ever 
tiic  tirst   to  rush  waist-deep  into  the 


sea  to  greet  me  on  my  return 
then  I  used  to  carry  her  on  m 
ders  biiek  again,  and  kiss  otf  t 
of  joy  which  flowed  down  he 
eheek,^.  Ah  !  we  were  liappj 
in  Ihoi^e  childish  days.wliieb  u 
ed  and  gone.  Why  are  we  iio 
children? 

Kyv\  the  years  that  follows 
hardly  less  happy  for  either  ol 
llie  cold  winler-time  wu  were 
side  by  side  in  the  chimney 
Spring  saw  ua  wandering  o 
fresh  meadows  galbering  ilie  et 
letfi.  We  worked  togelfieriu  \ 
vest- field  under  the  summer  e 
went  off  nutting  when  the 
leaves  told  us  of  the  approael 
tumn.  And  then  came  the  tin 
we  were  iKilh  old  enough  to 
We  had  neither  of  us  dix^amcd 
a  thing,  and  could  not  be  pe 
that  we  were  not  still  children 
wen*  quite  happy  enough 
trouliling  our  heads  about  mar 

However,  others  thought  o 
US,  and  good  Kather  llettnau! 
to  be  anxious  that  we  should  n 
our  muids. 

But  tlie  matter  was  not  m 
settled,  and  several  obstaelcd  so 
seated  themselves.  To  begu 
iViarie's  mother  was  rich-  I  ^ 
irom  it,  and  an  orphatt  into  tl 
gain.  I  ha  1  been  brtmght  tip 
bmther  Victoire — a  splendid 
It  was  he  who  went  widi  Falli( 
inmin  to  Marie's  mother,  in 
boldly  to  talk  over  our  mi 
which  they  were  all  so  anxiaua 

»*  1  had  always  made  up  m 
that  Marie  should  never  mar 
one*  whft  had  not  cpiite  as  much 
self/*  replied  she.  "  and  that  v 
dear  fathers  wish.  However, 
sure  you  speak  truly  when  y( 
that  they  both  love  one  anotli* 
dearly.     Let  it  be  as  you  say,** 

The  old  lady  had  a  kind 
heart. 

[As     he    said    these    last 
Pierrots  voice  thiekeaed,  and 
ticcd  a  tear  trickling  down  bis- 
brown   fa:^.      But  my  sailor 
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IraTe  I'l'lJow,  taid   1  hiul   lutrdly  time 

lothdkfi  lum  warmly  hy  tlie  imtul  bc- 
im  itc  luui  quile  musiorad  his  grief, 
and  vviui   able*    lo    go    on    witli    his 

Mani!  aiid   I   were   not  ibe  011I7 

U|>|iY  Witjs  tbeti,  I  cum  assure  jou, 
Y ictoirc, \ uy  b ro t \\v r»  Fai lie r  1 1 urm hi j n , 
theHliolty  viilug**  ui  Aict,  tbr  wtj  w<jre 
botlj  mry  papular*  njuioed  wilh  us. 
It  \tu  llif  w<?ek  before  I  be  laturlage. 
Of  coarse  1  bad  not  guut.*  10  ^m, 
Victoih;  wa»  idsa  very  aiixioat*  tu  re- 
laaiuj  ljQv%over»  Jiie*  wifo  pfrBuadt'd 
turn  If)  go,  Several  in  the  vilk\«je 
t'ouoil  tkili  with  her  far  doing  so,  on 
tW  pu^tcst  tli'it  working  at  a  fecial 
iimtf  wiii  vpry  bad  Ifick ;  but  ihey 
bid  Hy  right  to  ^ay  so.  ^'ictoire*a 
ciuldn*n  wciH^  very  young*  and  had  to 
k  pmviM  for;  and  s*j  Yit'toii^ 
trmi.  In  Nic  evcjiing  gi^at  black 
tkm^  diuk**«L^d  tbf?  sky.  Wc  w^'re 
eridroliy  ihrctatenisd  with  a  dreadful 
*tDcm.  Biit  we  wrre  cajoyiug  our- 
^H  Uw  tti«ch  lo  think  of  storms  or 
'<  »*  «r*.«.  All  at  oucc  there  wti.-i 
»  ^  t'  lightn'iri;^  and  thtm  a 

V  !r>r,    whirh   srcmed    to 

•^*'  ^  to  its  fonudatioti. 

'^-"^i  -I  .     rcing  cries  : 

**Ab(mt  m  disuxiss,  and  tbreatuned 
''I*!  iwUiit  deaiructioti !" 

^*  ns  Victotre*.i  Iwal  1 

/  »•»  on  the  fehore  in  an  in? taut, 
"hw  ai)  awl'ul  storm  I  Never  in 
®J  whole  life   had  I  seen   it  a  equah 

^  tliat  YfUA  in  a  man's  powt r  I  did, 

r'Otnjirbu  quiie  sure,  Thi*<:'ti  timet* 
<«sliC5d  madly  into  the  waves,  only 
*•  be  liipown  back  by  the  fury  of  tlie 
■••^  The  liL-it  lime  1  Wiut  all  bat  lost 
"■^••It  However,  I  wa;*  re&cued  and 
•"W^  back  to  the  lahoj-e*  b ruined 
"»ti  insensible.  Some  ihougiii  me 
^W,  Would  fliat  1  had  been,  and 
'^ut  ^Ide  by  ji^idc  with  tliat  other 
tni.lird  lLfele8g  on  tlio  rocks  1 

nrc  I 

-   ;      tino   to  jnyaclf   he  wa^ 

«ii%  qjitc  «tilh  Ji^nd  covered  with 

;  Imt  with  ji*§t  enough  breath 

lo  wliiji|<Tr  in  my  ear : 

^krrc,  my  boy,  be  a  brother  to 


ray  w*ife,  a  father  to  my  claldreo.  God 
bleris  yoti,  boy." 

*•  V^icloh^e,"  answered  I,  "I  *^wear 
it.** 

And  then  he  died  without  a  marm<ir. 


CHAPTEE  IV, 

Of  course  you  will  guess^  mon^sieur, 
that  this  awful  affiiir  wiu  the  means 
of  pulling  otf  our  marriagt*.  Mane 
aud  I  ncitljer  of  us  compUuned,  but 
consoled  our^^elveifi  with  I  lie  rellootiou 
that  all  would  t^oon  be  weU.  I  took 
up  my  i>osition  in  my  brother*^  boii«c, 
and  wai'inJy  kissed  my  brolher*8  chil- 
dren, now  m'mo,  Al[>honsiue  Iriod  to 
show  her  gratitude  a3  well  as  she 
could.  And  so  sis  monlbs  slippoil 
away,  and  the  villagers  bcgtin  talking 
!  I  gain  about  our  marriage.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  began  to  feci 
very  nervous  and  uneasy  about  tbu 
matter,  and  I  did  not  so  much  as  dare 
bmaeh  the  subject  either  to  Alplion- 
sine  or  ^Marie's  mother.  In  a  little 
time  the  latter  began  the  sirbjeet  her- 
seU: 

**  Pierre,'*  ^ivA  slie,  "  you  have 
adopted  your  brother's  children,  have 
you  iKit  ?" 

^'  Yes,  mother/' 

•^^  ^Vnd  Ids  wife  also?*' 

**  Yes  ;  I  muat  bike  care  of  his  wife 
quite  as  much  as  her  ebildrcn/* 

**  You  have  quite  made  up  your 
nimd  'f* 

*•  Perfectly ." 

"Am  I  to  understand  tliat  you 
never  mean  to  leave  them?** 

"  I  .fw^ore  1  would  not  to  my  brother 
before  he  died.'* 

Then  there  was  a  ailenco,  aud  my 
heart  beat  very  quick. 

"  Listen,  Pierre,'*  said  the  old 
woman ;  "-don't  tldnk  that  I  wl^h  to 
deprive  llie  widow  or  the  orphans  of 
one  morsel  of  the  sustenance  you  in- 
lend  to  ^et  asida  for  I  bom.  Even  if  I 
did,  your  good  he:irt  would  hardly  lis- 
tOai  to  ra?.  But  you  mint  understand 
that  I  kiiow  Alphonain'^.     My  daugb- 


■ 


ter  can  ncrer  live  with  Alplioneiiie ; 
and  Alphongine  can  never  live  with 
me,     Kever  1** 

This  last  word  Boemed  to  open  an 
aby88  before  my  very  feet.  I  too 
knew  Alphonsine.  I  too  began  now  to 
understand  that  cither  of  tliese  ar- 
rangements would  be  perl'ectly  im- 
practicable. 

♦'  Mother,"  I  began — 

"  I  don't  wish  to  hinder  your  nnar- 
riagc/'  replied  the  old  hidy,  very  slow 
\y  ;  '■  I  simply  impose  one  condition. 
You  must  be  quite  aware  that  in  this 
matter  my  will  must  be  kiw.'' 

Still  I  hesitated. 

**  It  wnll  be  for  you  then  to  decide 
your  own  fatt%"  addt^d  she ;  *•  and  my 
daughter^  as  well." 

I  mised  my  head.  Marie  wm 
there,  and  our  eyes  met  I  must  break 
my  oath  or  lo:*e  her  for  ever. 

It  is  abBolute  torture  to  rL*eall  those 
feaiftd  moments.  My  head  seemed 
to  swim  round,  and  when  I  tried  to 
speak,  there  was  sometJiing  in  my 
tlinKit  which  nearly  choked  me.  And 
etili  ]MarIe  looked  at  me ;  and  oh,  how 
tenderly  1 

"  Fierrei"  8aid  the  old  lady  again, 
**  you  must  answer ;  will  you  remain 
alone  w*ith  Alphonsine,  or  will  you 
come  here  alone  ?  Choose  for  voiir- 
geir/^ 

I  looked  at  Marie  again ^  and  was 
on  the  point  of  exclaiming,  »'I  must 
come  here  I"  but  the  words  again 
stuck  in  my  thi-oat,  and  my  tongue  re- 
tused  to  fipeak.  And  then  I  began  to 
ease  my  conscience  with  the  thought 
tliiit  1  eouhl  gtill  work  for  Victotre's 
wife  and  children,  and  tried  to  think 
thi^y  would  be  equally  happy,  al- 
though 1  wa.s  not  always  iviih  them. 
But  then  I  thought  of  that  diX'udful 
night,  and  the  stonUj  and  the  pale  face* 
and  the  whisper  in  my  ear  came  back 
again,  and  J  fiuicied  I  heard  my 
brother  say,  **  It  was  not  that  you 
promised  roe,  my  brother;  it  was  not 
thatr 

At  last  the  bitter  words  rose  to  my 
mouth,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  I  an- 
•wered : 


*'  I  must  keep  mj  oalh  T  And  the 
like  a  drunken  man>  I  fell  prosti 
on  the  floor. 

When  I    iiH*overed  she  was  no 
me  still,  and  her  sweet  voice  whisp 
in  ray  ear, 

'*  Thank  God,  Pierre,  you  aie  an 
honest  man!'' 

Those  words  were  my  only  comfort 
in  the  long  dreary  year  which  followed 
tJiat  feniful  day,     I  was  never  mysd^B 
again.    I  tried  to  rouse  myeelf  up,  and 
take  some  interest  in  my  daily  woiiu 
and  did  my  l>est  to  aj^pear  cheerful 
and  contented  at  home,  but  I  was  n^^| 
llie  same  man  thnt  I  used  t/)  be.    TbS^H 
children  were  a  great  comfort  to  me 
when  I  was  at  home ;  but  the  Ion 
hopele:?s  days    and  the  dark  drea 
nights  were   miserable   enough, 
knows.     I  seemed  to  dream  away 
life. 

I  thought  it  best  to  keep  away  fn 
Marie,  jxs  a  meeting  w^ould  be  paiall 
to  both.     And  bo  we  never  met. 

At  last  a  re|>ort  got  about  the  vl| 
lage  that  Marie  was  going  to  he  ma 
ried. 

I  could  no  longer  keep  away  tn 
her  now,  and  she,  too,  appeared  ao 
Sous  that  we  should  meet.     In  a  %'©r 
few  days  we  were  once  more  side  by 
side. 

Tfiere  was  no  need  of  me  to  spea 
She  read  tny  question  in  my  eyes : 
her  own  acconi  she  answered : 

**  Yes,  Pierre,  it  is  quite  true,** 

**  But,  Pierre,'*  added  she  in 
**  I  am  yours,  and  must  be   yours  \ 
ever.     IJnless  I  can  get  you  to  sa] 
Marry  JncipicM,  I  will  rem:iin  single  i 
my  life.     But  my  mother  begs  mo  to 
get  married  ;  and  what  can  1  do  ?  Sh 
is  very  old,  and  very  ill  just  now. 
feel  I  iya  have  got  a  duty  to  fuliil." 

I  uttered  a  cry  of  despjiir. 

**  Prern?,"  said  ^larie,  still  weeping 
"you  must  know  how  dearly  I  loT 
yon.  My  futa  is  th:it  I  must  love  yo 
Mill.  But,  for  aU  tluit,  Pierr.%  1  can 
not  let  my  mother  die." 

I  could  not  b.Mvr  to  h'^ir  Iim*  wceji 
but  whut  comfort  could  I  give? 
hi!)t  the  devil  entered  into  mv  hea 


Pterr€  Privoifa  Stort; :  or.  True  to  the  Last, 
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juid  1  broke  forth  in  bitter  curses  nX 
my  fale,  aad  vtXmi  I  cliose  to  call  her 

iiicoiwtancy, 

*^l  don't  deserve  this,**  said  Marie 
very  &uAly ;  *'  and  I  luii-dly  (?xf jected 
to  I  should  ever  h'^ar  these  words 
fwiQ  your  lips.  Still,  1  believe  you 
lo?o  me,  nl\er  «lh  I  hope  you  will 
wlitn  you  think  over  all  that  has 
dull  I  urn  not  heart  I  OS  :^,  and 
thai  I  detici've  some  answer  to  the 
que§lion  whieh  my  li[>3  almost  refuse 
\f)  aak.  You  will  give  me  an  answer, 
I  am  »urt',  by-and-by.*' 

And  Uicii  ishe  ]ett  me,  half-mad  as  I 
WA^  lying  coiled  up  in  a  heap  at  the 
rmids^e* 

Doriiig  the  next  few  days  I  did  re- 
flect.  If  1  could  not  marry  Marie  my- 
idf.  bad  I   any  right  to  hinder  hor 
inge  With  another  ?     Wus  I  justi- 
tri  ift  preparing  for  her  a  life  of  soli- 
tadf,  aud  in  depriving  her  of  a  raolh- 
^f'i  car^?     And  then^   again,   I  be- 
p^  to  i>erceive  that  no  one  was  at  all 
iaclittcdlo  take  my  part  in  the  village. 
M|  popuhirify  was  last  deehniag,  since 
"  film  could  look  i:itc3  xny  heart,  or 
hjivc  thi;  least  idea  what  I  had 
»TilIfped,or  knew  what  had  actually  tak- 
^pllce,   I  was  pitied,  but  considered 
'^le&h,     1  was  conlinually  I  old 
to  Hane*s  mother  was  ailing  sadly, 
«">i  (kt  a  he  had  deserved  better  treat- 
*»«TJ*  at  ray  band^. 

Atlant  Father  Hennann  comforted 
•Be,  and  benefitting  by  his  good  advice 
^^  by  tl(c  hrlp  of  our  holy  religion,  I 
l«5^  U>  be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind. 
A  made  up  tny  mind  to  give  Marie 
''th><^(,m.  But  1  could  not  bear  to 
ttga'm,  and  so  1  wrote. 


CBATTEIl  v. 

^  iteftrriage  between  Jaques  and 
^"^t'  wns  soon  arranged,  and  soon 
^<ec«Hid  ff^tal  day  came  round. 

In  (he  mcirning  I  put  out  to  sea  as 
^^^ ;  but  a*  the  evening  wore  on,  I 
tmitirl  I  was  under  the  iutluence  of  a 

I  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible 


for  me  to  remain  where  I  was.  Ac- 
cordingly I  i\;lurued;  and,  led  on  by 
the  spell  and  attnieted  like  a  moth  to 
the  candle,  wended  iny  way  to  the  re- 
joicings, in  order  that  I  might  torture 
myself  ior  the  last  time. 

I  have  heard  of  the  agonies  of  tho 
rack,  of  the  thumb-scTow,  of  saints  be- 
ing boiled  in  oil  and  crucified,  and 
many  other  dreadful  horrors;  but  I 
Y^Yj  much  doubt  if  any  martyr  ever 
sutfered  the  agony  that  I  did  that 
night. 

It  was  in  the  dnsk  of  the  evening, 
and  Miu'ic  was  just  finishing  a  song, 
while  all  were  resting  from  the  dances 
which  had  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession.  She  was  just  sing- 
ing the  layt  verse,  in  which  my  name 
was  accidentally  introduced,  when  a 
sailor  who  was  just  belnnd  me  struck 
a  match  in  order  to  liglit  his  jvipe. 
The  light  exposed  me  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  company.  Directly  Marie  saw 
me,  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and 
fainted  away.  I  niched  toward  her. 
not  thinking  what  I  waa  doing.  But 
Jaques  was  at  her  side  before  me.  In- 
stead, however,  of  showing  tlie  least 
jealousy  or  putting  himself  in  a  pas- 
sion, he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  then  looked  lemlerly  at 
Marie,  who  now  began  to  revive. 

**  Never  fear,  and  keep  up  a  good 
lu*iirt,"  said  he,  in  a  strange  kind  of 
voice.  You  would  never  guess  what 
he  did,  and  perluips  will  hardly  believe 
when  I  tell  you, 

Onlmarily  a  very  temperate,  steady 
man,  he  astonished  the  company  by 
giving  out  that  he  intended  to  tlirow  a 
little  life  into  the  feic.  Oa  this  he  oi^- 
dered  wine  and  cider,  and  lastly  a 
jdentiful  supi«ly  of  brandy. 

In  a  very  bttle  lime  he  was  helpless- 
ly di'unk,  or  ut  least  pretended  to  be 
so.  As  tlie  evenuig  wore  on,  he  got 
from  bad  to  woiiae,  iiTSulted  and  quar- 
relled with  the  men,  and  fairly  dis- 
gusted the  women.  The  village  was 
in  an  uproiir,  and  there  was  not  a  soul 
who  did  not  speak  in  strong  terms  of 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Jaques.  At 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  worthy  fel- 
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Pierre  PrevosCi  Story;  or^  True  to  the  La$t, 


low  we  kept  our  counsel,  and  accord- 
ingly the  new  marriage  was  at  once 
broken  off. 

Tiie  rest  of  my  story  you  know  al- 
most as  well  as  I  do  myself.  You 
BOO  my  life  from  day  to  day.  You 
can  {ictui-e  to  yourself  my  sorrow  and 
my  unli:ij>[»y  iK)sition.  You  can  see  how 
little  she  has  changed. 

And  yet  we  can  never  be  more  to 
one  another  than  we  are  now.  Never, 
Never !  We  are  married,  and  yet  we 
are  not.  We  are  separated,  alas,  hero 
on  earth,  but  we  mitst  be  united  in 
heaven.  Think  ,of  the  years  tlmt 
have  passed,  and  think  how  happy 
we  might  have  bi'en,  and  what  a 
thread  there  was  between  our  present 
existence  and  the  life  we  long  to  lead. 
God's  will  be  done  ! 

Poor  Pierre  here  let  his  head  fall 
into  his  hands,  and  wept  in  silence. 

llow  could  I  comfort  the  poor  fel- 
low ? 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  grief  that 
noodeil  consolation,  and  so  I  let  him 
v.'ei*()  on. 

All  at  once  a  breeze  sprung  up  and  * 
iiiletl  the  sails.     Pierre  immediately 
iDuscd  himself,  but  soon  relapsed  into 
his  Hceuslomed  culm  quiet  manner. 

Both  the  other  sailors  now  came  on 
deck,  the  nets  were  thrown  over,  and 
the  business  of  the  night  began. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Three    years    afterward,  by  the 


merest  accident  in  the  world 
pened  to  return  to  my  favor 
vilLige.  There  was  evident 
excitement  going  on,  and  as  I 
to  recognize  my  old  friend 
Hermann,  I  went  up  and  reue 
acquaintance. 

*'What  is  the  matter?"  e 
"  why  you  do  not  mean  to  j 
don't  know  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Why  your  old  i'riend  Alp 
has  been  dead  six  monthg." 

"  1  really  don't  see  why  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  8h< 
joice  at  that,"  said  I. 

'*  A  great  obstacle  has  been 
ed,"  said  the  father  ;  **  don't 
member  ?" 

**  Of  course  ;    and   what 
lowed?" 

"  The  marriage  of  Pierre 
and  Marie !" 

I  v/as  not  long  in  acconi 
Father  Hermann  to  the  ru 
which  my  old  friends  were  n 
the  warm  congratulations  < 
friends  and  neighbors. 

They  recognized  nie  at  oi 
insisted  that   1  should  be  pr 
the  entertainment  which  was  1 
in  the  course  of  the  day.      O 
I   accepted    the    invitation. 
remember     having     enjoyed 
so     much,    and    am     quite 
that  I  spoke  from  my  lieart 
proposed,  in  my  very  best  Frt 
healths  of  la  belle  Marie  am 
Provost. 


Litide  the  E^e. 
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K  Three  are  few  spectacles  more  af- 
g — atid  there  were  few  more 
bopelcijily  distressing — than  that 
which  mmtr  have  seen,  of  tlie  blind 
man,  wrilii  eje^  unaltered  in  LheJr  [iu- 
mao  aspect  of  bcaut}%  sRardiui;:  vainly 
to  pfcnetralci  tJie  unchangeable  dark- 
new  af  a  noonday,  bright  to  others, 
and  rt^[tl<-'t^  with  the  spfcndor  of  light 
aodcoloi".  There  have  always  btiija 
ittany  of  diess  suiferers  from  a  disease 
wiiich  claiiU-^  I  ho  mo3t  profoand  sytn- 
palliv,  and  whit'h  seemerl  bitterly  to 
repm;rh  our  science  that  it  could  not 
linu^ly  peaeiriite  the  mystery  of  that 
f^i^\xt\*  duunbL^r  which  lies  behind  the 
j^  tt:«|  had  fimnd  no  means  for  en- 
u»  to  eeo  through  the  elear  but 
ted  spm^e  of  the  pupil.  TJiat 
^Waclit  at  lea^t,  exists  in  pari  uo 
Sinee  soma  few  veal's  now 
learot  how  to  expliiin  th3  ob* 
-^^niy  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and 
^flmt  optieal  contrivances  we  can 
'^epeonic  Uiis  darkness  and  look  into 
%(|i<|,r||^,jf  the  ocuhir glnlie ;  t litis  iu- 
•P^litig  Willi  en-i^e,  and  quite  patalesdly 
•olliciad'vidualv  the  lenses  and  hiiinors 
*^i  tli<»  eyi%  the  nerve  of  sSglit  and  its 
^''Uisparttrrt  retinalexpansioa.and  even 
^nihir  tisi^ue  which  lle^  brdiitid 
*urraanijs  thid.  This  ia  a  groat  trl- 
Jl^l'h  of  pliyslcul  scien{^e,  and  it  is  tir> 
"^'^^i  triumph.  The  in^^lght  which 
*'-  giiin  into  the  host  of  atfoetions  of 
%  ivtVantmj^  media  and  deep  m:^ni- 
"funes  of  the  eye  ha*!  given  to  our  dt- 
^^•itMls  and  therapeutical  U-eatment  of 
1^*  mu>i  obiJin*re  forms  of  dirfeiL<n5 
*^iiuj;  to  blindness,  a  certainty  and 
I'f^'^i^ioa  to  which  we  were  form  tIv 

iV  optical  insirumf»nt    by  which 

tire  able  to  effect  this  inspecLion  is 

tJie   fiaifigr    title    of   the 


Ophtha!inoisrop3  {opdfi7^wr^  the  eye ; 
CKQireu^  I  survey).  With  thla  iastra- 
ment,  the  manner  of  using  it,  and  its 
valuable  applications,  I  am  necessarily 
professionaily  mu^h  oci^upied  in  dally 
work  ;  and  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Pop- 
ular Science  Review**  has  requested 
me  to  give  some  plain  account  of  the 
maMcF,  I  will  endeavor  to  atford  an 
nnteehnleal  statement  of  what  the 
ophthalni:>SL*ope  h,  and  what  are 
some  of  tlij  most  useful  results  which 
have  bueu  obtixinid  by  its  use. 

hit  ma  first  remind  the  generj.1 
reader  that  ia  the  baman  eye,  behind 
the  pn|>ilbry  aperture  of  the  colored 
iris,  which  pr»?Seiits  to  the  unaideJ  eye 
of  thf3  observer  the  m.Te  aipect  of 
bln?k  darkness,  lies,  6rst,  a  clear  bi- 
convex/vr/w;  and  behind  this,  filling  thii 
eye,  and  giving  to  it  thri  chaiiiiiter  of 
a  aolul  ball,  a  trau%par(uit  gbbjlar 
mis.s»  kmiWLi  as  the  vifiMous  /ao  (y,  or 
hunior.  It  is  into  a  depression  in  the 
front  of  this  ihut  the  aforesaid  kns  is 
fitted,  no  that  the  whole  apace  of  the 
eye  bi'hind  the  irU  is  tilled  by  the  hns 
and  vif.n*ous  bodj/.  The  optic  nerve, 
or  n.irve  of  Bight,  which  pler^^es  the 
tunics  ofthu  eye  at  th  ■  b Vv  aul  near 
thf!  ei-ntre>  spre  i  Is  oat  and  forms  an 
expanded  tunic  of  nerve -structure 
wliieh  enwraps  the  vitreous  boly  as 
far  as  its  most  forward  edge,  where 
the  colored  iris  descends  in  th^nt  of  it. 
Enwrapping  agriin  th's  nerve-tunic  or 
retina  is  a  vestment,  ehijfly  made  ol' 
blool- vessels,  connected  by  tine  tissue 
and  thickly  coated  with  black  pigmi-nt, 
having  its  own  optical  use^.  .  Tliis 
sci'oad  outer  pigoi'^nlel  vascular  tunic 
IS  iht  choroid.  This  ag.iin  is  enclosed 
within  the  external  stronji  librons 
membratiCj  which  includi-s  and  pro- 
tects   all     the     sclerotic     membrane 


Th**y  cimall  lie  marc  or  lcf.9  inrw-    an  id<?fi  of  tho  mean^   bv  whlcli 
llgatcrl  in  tlio  livtn^f  ere  br  the  aid  of    opticxil  eonlitioi  in ly  be  altereJ  i 

"1  of  tlu3  in^^tram^at  wc  art*  able  t^     tli?  unaiiil  ?lsl>n  obirire. 
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Tliia  tbirknesH  of  llin  pupillury 
flinrluj-e  U  iiUnhninhh  parUy  to  obvi* 
uty  ttiujie'*.  such  aa  tW*  nuturul  cuji- 
liiictlua  of  I  he  pupil  or  tm»  vvlacli  ol"- 
car?  umlcr  li^hr — ^Uiid  coutraefiun 
liiiiiiiiig  the  uuial^r  of  ruys  which 
.ua  enter  the  eye.  Then  thnt  black 
jM^muttt  which  lirieit  the  iris  abdorhs  a 
:ivai  (leal  of  Vt'iht ;  aiul  thus^  as  in 
i!iv  ea*e  of  alhlttos,  whose  eyes  are 
'lilkirint  ill  j/igmeat,  or  where  the 
\tii\n\  k  diUilcd,  cither  thrv»ugh  disease 

'     rrjficial  a^rents,  ihi^e  obstacles 

i:  into  th«  livinff  eye  are  re* 

iiivid.    But  still  the  mjiju  dillieulheii 

;uv  not  cleared   awr»y ;   and   if  you 

i^(!  fof  example  an  albino  animal, 


as  to  [irodui^e  upon  the  retina  a  clear 
ami  dciuiite  image  of  wfmtever  exter- 
luil  ^ibject  ihi'v  started  from.  SjiiI- 
larly,  then,  on  their  emer^'enee  lliey 
are  refracted  chieHy  by  the  lens  and 
cornea,  so  as  to  fonu  an  image  iu  the 
outer  air,  the  emergent  rajs  eotneid- 
ing  in  their  path  with  that  which  they 
took  when  entering,  and  thi  imago 
formed  in  the  air  being  conjugated 
with  the  retinal  hnagi* ;  being  i'ornie<l, 
therefore,  on  the  same  side,  varying 
with  th3  poslllon  of  the  lens  and  ob- 
ject, aid  the  accjnnnouation  of  the 
eye.  Thn^,  the  i,  to  perceive  this* 
aerial  nuagen,  derived  i'lotn  the  retinal 
reflection,  the  eye   of   the   obHerver 


»^i»  w  one  of  those  beautiful  little 
^'  ^  '  I  tbbjts,  whose  rosy  eyes 
y  ojmb  ed^'ed  with  swan's 

A;^:Mmij  adate  the  pupib  with  atro- 
PJ^  it  id  still  not  posisible  to  fiee 
*^J*rff  the  details  of  the  structure 
i*b  and  at  the  hack  of  the  eyi\ 
"iishy  reason  of  ihf^  strnehire  of  the 
*?^w  tto  optical  instrnment,  and  be- 
f*^ll»e  niy^  of  light  in  er.terinur  and 
*?  tBWi]g:ing  from  it  undergo  refnic- 
tiwi,iiccnrdiDg  to  di  finite  laws.  The 
'W  which  peuetralC'Si  the  eye  Im- 
J^^i  the  Iran -^parent  retina,  pixidnc- 
•^  ll*e  iaipressiun  necessary  for  sight, 
^^  n  pardy  abnorbi'd  by  the  black 
H^tii  of  ilic  clioroi<l ;  but  a  great 
««inVr  of  the  ray§  are  reflected  ;  for 
*"*<?  there  is  no  cxeeplioa  lo  the  gen- 
?^1  nilt;  that  8onie  of  the  rays  of 
*^"t  filling  upon  atiy  substance  are 
^^np  reflretcd.  Tho!*e  niy^,  in  ro 
^^^nn^,  art  mfrncted  thrmgh  lire  vit- 
^•^  Ut]y  nnd  Jnn(4,  j(i*,t  an  tlicy  Wiyra 
|f  i3  cne,   with  tlie  object 

''  ng  them  ^o  to  converge 


needa  to  be  placed  in  the  axii^  of  the 
converging  rays;  but  since  this  is  also 
the  axisi  of  the  entering  niysj  he  will 
of  necessity  in  that  petition  cut  o(T 
those  rays  altogether  of  the  light  jiro- 
ceeding,  say,  from  a  lamp,  or  the 
Fource  of  li;|ht  opposite  to  the  eye  to 
be  illumuiiiteth 

The  problem  to  be  solved  consists, 
then,  in  I  he  simple  iUumimilion  of  the 
eye  to  be  observed  by  a  source  of  light 
so  arranged  that  the  observer  can  Iw/ 
pliu!ed  in  the  axit^  <rf  the  rays  enteniig 
and  emerging  Mithout  intercepting 
tho^e  rayj^.  Tliii^  may  l>c  most  con- 
venientlv  effected  by  placing  the 
Bource  of  liglit  Mflide  of  the  eye  to  be 
observT'd,  and  observing  throngh  a 
pierced  concave  mirror,  which  retit*ct!* 
that  liglit  into  the  eye.  We  can  then, 
by  looking  tlirough  the  central  aper- 
ture of  thin  mirror,  place  ounselt  in  the 
path  of  the  enterinij  and  emerging 
rays.  The  mirror  becomes  the  source 
of  light  to  thp  observed  eye  ;  the  ray** 
which  it  flashed  into  the  eye  emerge 
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in  part,  and  return  along  the  same 
path,  forming  the  aerial  image  at  a 
distance  and  under  circumstances  re- 
gulated by  the  optical  conditions  of  the 
eye  observed,  and  within  view  of  the 
observer  who  is  looking  through  the 
minor.  A  very  simple  diagram  will 
sulfice  to  explain  this :  r  o  is  the  circle 
of  difiiision  of  the  retina,  and  the  lines 
indicate  how  the  reflected  rays  will 
pass  tlirough  the  media  of  the  eye, 
and  form  at  /  a'  a  real  enlarged  but 
inverted  image  of  the  fundus  of  the 
eye.  Thi?*  will  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
1:jt!(o  of  dislinct  vision  of  the  subject, 
and  has  relation  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  eye. 

As  these  nre  variable  quantities, 
the  practice  of  ophthalmoscopy  de- 
ji^ands  a  little  address,  which  habit 
quickly  gives.  It  is  for  want  of  un- 
<ierstanding  Ihis,  and  from  impatience 
of  these  preliminary  dilficulties,  that 
many  have  been  discouraged  at  the 
ou.sct,  and  have  abandoned  unwisely 
th'.3  attcjiij.t  to  learn  the  use  of  tlie 
o^.hthahn()i-coi;e. 

The  image  obtained  in  the  way 
meiuinned  is  not  so  distinct  as  to  give 
tliat  iiill  ptrce})tion  of  details  which  is 
necessary  i'or  scientific  and  medical 
purj  os«;s.  A  more  defined  image  is 
obtained  by  interposing,  for  example, 
a  bi-convcx  lens  on  tlie  path  of  the 
lumi lions  rays  emerging  from  the  eye 
olserved.  The  ellect  of  holding  such 
a  lens  of  short  fbeu*  before  the  ob- 
served eye  whilst  examuiing  it  with  a 
concave  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  is  to 
cause  tlie  rays  emerging  from  the  eye 
to  undergo  a  furthcT  refraction,  and  to 
modify  the  actual  image  which  they 
fbnn,  producinjr  one  which  is  smaller, 
more  defined,  but  still  inverted.  This 
is  the  most  simple  and  one  of  tiie  most 
satisfactory  metliods  of  exploring  the 
eye  with  the  ophthalmoscoiK*.  It  is 
that  of  the  most  genenil  and  easy  ap- 
])lication,  and  I  will,  therefore,  add  a 
few  wonls  to  explain  how  it  may  most 
conveniently  be  practised. 

We  will  sn]>|)ose  that  it  is  the  hu- 
man eye  which  is  to  be  examined. 
The  room  is  to  be  made  dork;   the 


person  to  be  seated  ;  a  ligl 
white  flame  of  an  oil-lamp  or 
gand  gas-burner — to  be  place 
his  head,  on  the  side,  and  at  tli 
of  the  eye  to  be  observed.  1 
server  takes  then  the  concave 
in  the  hand  of  the  side  towc 
lamp,  and  phicing  it  against  ti 
of  his  eye,  so  that  the  uppc 
rests  against  his  eyebrow,  brii 
head  to  the  level  of  that  of  the 
seated,  looks  through  the  centr 
foration  at  the  eye  to  be  ob 
and  by  a  little  careful  change 
direction  of  the  mirror  casts,  by 
wpon  the  eye  examined  the  1 
the  lamp. 

He  will  now  perceive' that  t 
pillaiy  aperture  is  illuminated, 
longer  black,  shines  with  a  sil 
reddened  light.  He  takes  n 
bi-convex  lens  of  siiort  focus 
hand  hitherto  free,  and  placi 
front  of  the  examined  eye,  and 
a  distance  as  to  make  the  focuj 
lens  coincide  with  the  pupil  of  t 
— a  distance  varying  from 
three  inches,  lie  himself  will 
need  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
to  eighteen  inches.  This  is  \ 
mal  eyes.  The  slight  mo\ 
backward  and  fbrwai-d  necesi 
adjust  these  distances  correct 
effected  very  easily  and  precii 
ter  practice  ;  but  at  lii*st  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  changing  the 
tion  of  the  mirror  while  thus  i 
advancing  or  i*etiring  the  head 
this  is  a  jioint  on  which  it  is 
give  a  warning,  for  it  is  a  f 
source  of  discouragement  to  bej 
who  find  that  at  every  moveme 
interfere  with  the  illumination 
eye,  and  so  suffer  from  a  series 
tie  failures  at  the  outset.  Tl 
thing,  in  faet,  that  every  or 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  a 
minous  disc  ;  those  who  begin 
ing  nothing  more,  therefore,  nc 
to  be  discouraged  ;  a  little  p 
and  time  will  enable  them  to  s( 
more  practised  persons  describ( 
eye  to  be  examined  may  he 
fully  observed   by  dilating  th( 
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wkh  alroj/ine^a  drop  of  u  solo t ion. 
one  gfftiii  to  a  pint  of  water,  or  one  of 
the  atrtipl«»?<i  gclarinos  prepared  for 
m^  )ix  Savory  and   Moore,   each   of 

sk\\\  .w,i.ti'M<»    one    hiindit.*d    thou- 
Cm  of  atropine,  iind  will 


Tl, 
bit»or 


<>Q  during  »ev**ral  hours* 
pe  iftct  1  y  \v e 1 1  w  ith  ni b- 


The  firiil  ihing^  pecn  is  the  red  re- 
flection of  the  choroidal  vessels  ft  how- 
w^  tbttmgh   the   transparent  retina; 


bmnclif  each  of  which  6uh<lividcs  fortli* 
with  into  two  secondary  branches*  and 
the8e  ajrain  eon  tin  ue  to  sulxlivide» 
dichiitomously,  running  forward  to  the 
anterior  limits  ot  the  retinij.  The 
vebis,  wliu4i  are  .^ioniowhat  Lirp:er  and 
deeper  colored,  uienally  pierce  the  disc 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  two  trtink:^.  P«I- 
sailon  may  oectisionally  bo  detected 
in  the  veins  by  watching  carefully 
theti'  color,  which  seems  to  change 
at  each  impuhjejttst  where  they  pass 


iml  v!ic7i  the  eye  obsenrcd  is  directed 

v\  inward,  wc  f*cc  the  usu- 

^ar  di.^c  of  the  oplie  nerve, 

•ncirdeii   i>y  a  doubled   rlu«?,  eream- 

«Aored,    or    very    tifiinily  roseate   or 

STT!T,  jCTirl  mirrounded  by  tlie  red  cho- 

f^L  Tin*  two  rinjr*  are  the  apertures 

1^  thp  ('linr*»id  and  tclerotic,  of  which 

llir»  firmer  \%  the  stnaMer.      From  out 

tlH«  j|ii4(.  ^e  5j(»<,  spriujring  the  r<»tina! 

"•'TY  and   retinal  veins,   sometimes 

^-•«tr.c,  ut  others  excentrici  in  their  pas- 

The  artery  ii^  easily  rpcojaiized 

Sin'?  Mmif  wluit  Mnalh't  in  calibre, 

r  red*     The  artery  nsu- 

**%^  1  o  a  fiiiperior  and  inferior 


over  the  edge  of  the  oplie  dific  and 
benfl  to  pierce  the  nerve. 

Fuller  details  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances  of^  healthy  eyea, 
both  liuman  and  animal,  will  l>e  found 
in  Zander's  treatise,  exeellenlly  edited 
and  translated  by  ]Mr.  R.  B.  Carter,  of 
Stroud.  In  the  healthy  eye  the  aque^ 
OU3  humor,  lenH»  and  vitreous  humor 
are  clear,  and  do  not  in  any  way  o>*- 
struct  the  pap?iaje  of  the  liffht.  It  is 
otherwise  in  disease ;  and  thm  brings 
us  to  the  diftctrfiHion  of  seme  of  the 
practical  appMeation^  of  ihe  ophthal- 
moscope. Ilefe,  perhap?,  1  may  be 
permitted  to  quo.e  some  o^  the  pai'U* 
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gmplis  of  a  paper  wliich  1  re»d  lately 
oa  the  subject  before  the  Ilai'veian  Si>- 
cietj : 

**  Takinji^  tip  tlie  diagnosia  of  (he 
various  forms  of  dij^CfLst^  any  of  which 
would  have  been  htld  to  L-onslitute  the 
couditiyn  known  Jia  amaurosis,  it  may 
be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  cren  in  tlie 
handn  of  the  novice  oi)hthalniosco[>ic 
examiJiation  supersedes  tliose  chapters 
in  ophlhahnolop^y  which  were  fomK-^rly 
devoted  to  the  means  of  di.stm;^sihinj^ 
between  inL-ipient  cataract  and  amau- 
rosis. In  the  past,  and  even  at  present, 
with  those  surgeons  who  are  content 


)^rubahly  from  coincident  Bwelllnj*  ot 
tfie  len;^^      An  error  aristnj^  from  lii|d 
sotin^e  has  many  times  eondenmed  lifl 
unrortunate  tiubject  of  a  tx>inuienei«gj 
catamct    to     the     severe     tre:Umt! 
thought  appropriate   to  the  unlmp 
da^ii  of  amauroticj?.     The  kind  oF 
teratton    in    the    len8,    impeiveptil 
by    any   other  means  tlian   tb*^  ii\ 
thalmoiicope,   is    the    shghtly   opH 
striation  of  the  sabstiince  of  ihi* 
sometimes   peen    in    an    eai*ly   6tag 
These  opaque  striie  may  occufiy  ettiuir 
the  anterior  or  liie  posterior  segmeat- 
of  the  lens,  and  spring  from  Uie  c€ 


^1 

a' 


ITp^, 


to  treat  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  eye 
by  guc8sin;i  at  their  nahirc,  and  have 
not  adopted  tfie  sysiteinalie  use  of  the 
oplithalmoKcopc  into  their  practice, 
the  fnnctionaJ  annoyance?*  wliirh  com- 
monly occur  at  the  outset  of  ihe  for- 
mation of  Jenticiilar  cataract,  have 
hceu,  and  are,  fertile  i^ourcej^  of  dece(>- 
tion.  The  patient  comi»hiins  of 
froiital  pain,  of  confused  vision,  stars 
ot  light,  and  some  other  vague  symp- 
toms which  chamcterize  the  outset 
alike  of  many  foims  of  deei>-seated 
disease  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  lens  which  coni- 
mouly  gives  rise  to  lenticular  cataract, 


of   the    crystalline    or    converge 
\vard  the  centre  from  the  circumfa 
ence.      In  order  to  see  the  latter,  ti 
pupit  must  \y«i  fully  dilated    with 
repine ;    a.^,  ind<*c-d,  for  the  purpos 
of  complete  ophthalmoscopic  examlni 
tlon  it  always  needs  to  be ;  and  the 
just   as    the    greatest   expert    ranna 
discover  them  except  by  nidithalmo- 
scopic  jllum illation,   so,  neither  wit^)_ 
its  aid,  can  they  he  p{x>jsed  over  wi^H 
onlinary  care.     In  onler  to  be  qiittS* 
sure  in  any  thdicate  rase,  it  is  well 
to  lower  tlie  li«:ht  a  lil!h\  and  use  on^ 
a  feebly  ilbiminatiug  power,  as  a  feC 
gtrcjng  light  may  overpower  a 
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ineacin?  opacuy,  and  rcnd^j^r  us  unable 
to  delect  the  stria?.  Tliis  jntietical 
camion  applies  equally  to  all  other 
conditions  of  opacily  in  the  tniiiapji- 
fcnl  mpdla*  Iq  t^o  cases »  lately,  I 
liavf  been  able  to  set  at  rest  doultti*  of 
thi^  kioil,  wliich  happened  to  be  in  the 
|M'rw)n<  of  medieval  men,  who  were 
much  di>cjuieted  by  ihe  symjitoms — 
one  »  raL*ml>t*r  of  thin  society.  In  a 
ihlni  Cfi*e  I  liave  recently  detected 
incipieat  cataract  (ponpherie  striie)  in 
agunlleman  supposed  to  be  suffering 
from  commencing  glaucoma. 

*'lt  is  of  frequent  occurrence  to  find 
the  cajisule  of  the  lena  stfiined  with 
black  spots ;  these  are  stain.s  lefl  by 
llic  ttTeal  pigment,  and  occur  UBually 
lAcr  an  attack  of  iritis,  when  the  iris 
luw  been  in  contact  with  the  lens. 
When  (lie  iri^i  hsis  been  adherent,  a 
caniplct«>  ring  of  pigment  may  often  be 
«6en  on  the  suHUee  of  the  leu;?.  A 
*lajf^  *'xpf'rlenee  at  any  ophthahnic 
diniipi-  fftn  mrif^lly  sliovv  examples 
'*^  m;  but  it  is  only  when 

^'         ,  are  numerous,  and  lo 

tii«'cenirdl  line  of  vision,  that  they  be- 
ooie  truuijies  une-  They  aro  then 
wiifj  as  the  seqneneet?  of  severe 
^Hritis,  and  usually  coincide 
'*'''i»  fimher  mischief  in  the  vitivous 

■*'1V  vitreous,  under  the  influence 
^'"'  Illy    of  choroiditis,   and 

"  iiic  choroiditis*,  presents 

"-^'Hi"  iiu^  ;jt  the  most  striking  char- 
»rtff  for  ophtlialnnoseopic  observation. 
*''  vbo  oflTer  these  changes 

^■'•'  My  of  eonsid'Table  dim- 

'^**t  »ight,  whi^^li  on  exarainarion  u 
w«na  iti  )n(*tnde   both   iliminution   in 

tcvtene^H  of  visual  pf^reeption,  and 
lion  in  fhr.  Jidd  of  vision^  or  ex- 
^^<jfany  object  seen  at  oncen,  The 
V^^  >Ourro  of  trouble  to  them  is,  that 
*Be»  they  till  the  eye  or  move  the 
"**'»'l  Murk  ciirpuacle?«,  or  slrefiks,  c»r 
*^*"  iloHt  before?  their  eyes,  and  of»- 
]**^»^  tln»  (tbject  i\i  which  they  am 
••^kififjf ;  mi4  when  the  eyr^  are  kept 
*I^"    '  ill  again  and  disappear, 

the  eye::*  of  such  an  ouls 

juu  will  itsQ  that  the  phenomena 


described  arc  due  to  tlie  existence  of 
actual  shredst  corpuscles^  or  webs  of 
fibroua  anil  albuminous  exuiLition, 
which  tloat  in  the  vitreous,  and  at  each 
motion  of  the  eye  rise  in  clouds  and 
obscure  the  fundus,  so  that  you  C4in 
barely  see  it,  or  perhaps  not  at  all. 
The&e  conditions,  I  say,  are  mostly 
specific,  but  not  invarmbly.  They 
are  sometimes  the  result  of  scrfifiila, 
and  probably  of  other  forms  of  eliu- 
roiditis.*' 

Here,  then,  are  a  large  number  of 
eases  in  which  the  ophthalmoscope 
trjinsports  us  at  once  from  the  n^gbns 
of  the  known  to  the  unknown.  There 
are  other  ehisses  of  eases  equally 
striking.  L  -t  me  take  iUusirative  ex- 
amples. Two  persons  apply  for  nd- 
vice^  complaining  that  the  sight  has 
b^ea  gradually  growing  more  atid 
more  dim,  perha])s  in  one  eye, — :t 
may  be  in  both.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  liaa  bLH^n  insidious  at»d  nearly 
painless.  The  eyes  are  to  all  exter- 
mil  appearanre  healthy,  except  proba- 
bly that  in  both  patients  the  pupib 
are  partially  dikited  and  sluggish. 
Tlie  ophthalmoscope  haljis  us  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  one  is  a  ease,  it  may  be,  of 
slow  atrophy  of  tho  optic  nerve,  pro- 
ceeding from  centr:il  disease  of  the 
brain^from  pressure  on  the  optic 
tracts  of  nerve  witiun  the  skull,  or 
from  defective  nutrition  following 
losses  of  blood.  "We  find  tlie  nerve 
glistening  white  and  slijjihlly  cupped, 
the  arteries  gmall,  the  fiuuius  other- 
wise ht^althy.  In  tlii;  other  we  recog- 
nize, at  once^  in  the  fulness  of  the 
veins,  their  jiulsation,  and  the  marked 
excavation  of  the  optic  disc,  the  indi- 
cations of  excessive  tension  of  the  eye- 
hall  and  undue  pressure  of  the  nerve. 
The  first  requires  careful  constitu- 
tional treatment  and  a  long  coarse  of 
studied  hygiene  and  medication ;  the 
s^^on  1  calls  for  direct  aud  immediate 
interference,  with  the  view  of  reliev- 
ing the  intra-ocular  prcsisure.  In  the 
diagnosis  of  this  great  class  of  ghvuco- 
matous  disease   of  the   eye — disease 
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diaracterizod  by  loss  of  vmimi,  soiup- 
cimL's  slow  and  8oracfn«r»^  rapM,  but 
ahviijs  dianick'iijEed  by  ik-tlriite  aph- 
tlialiiio8cople  ftijn>!*:  eui*ping  of  the 
fliftc,  pulaatiun,  fullness  of  the  vruia, 
and  it  ijiuy  be  more  or  less  haziness 
of  the  Imnsparont  mcdia^ — ojihthalmo- 
acopy  \ix\%  reiidcpcj  a  most  bnlliiinl  nod 
inestimable  f^crvicc.  Prior  to  the  m- 
tlH3<iuctioii  of  the  use  of  this  inist ru- 
men t  the  disease  was  of  an  unknown 
pathology;  its  resullj  were  fatal  to 
vision,  but  there  were  no  means  of 
diagno.^ing  the  condition  a  attending 
the  earlier  8lage5,  and  blindness  fol- 
lowed jilmofit  eoriainly  and  inevitably* 
The  jnvesti^tjon  of  the  disease*,  ha^ 
bronyrht  us  a  reuieily  in  tlie  excision 
of  a  fMirtion  of  the  iri? — ti  pra(*trce  in- 
troduced by  Von  Griiie,  of  Berlin,  and 
of  which  the  saecess  is  in  Buitable 
cases  most  gratifying. 

Another  series  of  examph^s  may  be 
chosen  to  illustrate  tht^  applieatioD  of 
of)hthalmoscopy.  I  avoid  giving  dc* 
tiuls  here,  but  it  is  p'rhap^  rij^fht  to 
flay  thnt  these  arc  not  fanciful  sketches!, 
but  notices  of  eases  in  my  expcn- 
cnc<^  and  taken  from  my  note-brjoks 
of  practice.  Two  persons  are  asking 
for  advice  as  to  the  management  of 
U*eir  eyes  for  short-sightedness,  Ai-e 
both  to  receive  the  same  advice  ?  The 
ophUtaUnoseope  atone  can  furnish  pos- 
itive datn»  With  this  we  may  dis- 
cover a  Btafd»yIomalous  condition  of 
the  back  of  the  eve,  a  bright  excentrtc 
margin  around  the  optic  disc  and 
edged  with  black  pij^nient.  Examin- 
ing it  closely,  we  xm\y  tind  that  this 
pigmented  <  - '  ^  evidence  of  pro 

gi'es6ive  intk  i  at  the  back  of  the 

eye,  and  extendi ii;jr  to  continuous  and 
increasing  atmphy  and  re!n*cei-Bion  of 
tlie  coats  of  the  eye.  This  pei'son  is 
in  danger  nf  hpcoming  niplilly  made 
»hort -sigh ted  or  of  lo.stug  ^ight  aho 
gether.  We  tnu^^t  prohibit  the  u^^c  of 
concave  ghuses  tor  a  rerlaln  lengtl*  of 
timci,  and  mn^t  lulopt  aclivc  and  efff^e- 
tnal  measures  for  subduing  the  atro- 
phic inflammation*  In  the  other  patient 
the  o|)hthalmoscope  iimy  show  us  but 
little  stretching  or  waiie«  anri  that  not 
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progressive,  and  will 
to  cidm  his  feat^,  to  ]irt*^cribc  itj 
ate  gkisses,  and  to  dismiss  hit 
occupation  wttli  ea!«e  of  mr 
safety*  80  with  sudrlen  Ios»t  < 
from  intra -ocular  hiemorrliaj 
ophthalmoscope  givi^j  \i&  infoi 
which  could  nevir  have  bt^en  , 
at  without  it.  and  guides  us,  k 
tt>  the  local  knuwleiigc%  but  to  t 
stiiutional  information  e^sent 
cuiv. 

There  are  certain  eondition 
eye  which  may  warn  any  om 
is  desirable  that  the  cuiiditlon 
vision  ought  tn  he  iuve.'iligated 
opluhalmoscoiH',  liapidly  inti 
short-sightedneR*;  U  one  of  th 
marked,  and  when  ihiM  liecom* 
ciated  with  weakness  of  sight  i 
of  acutene!*6  in  the  perception  < 
objects,  the  warning  is  very 
A  diminution  in  the  field  of  \ 
another  im[>o riant  indii.'utiou  o 
nal  changes  in  the  eye^  of  whi 
tlie  ophthalmoscope  can  delect 
nature^  It  would  be  dlificult,  j 
to  say  whelhrr  tiiore  ml>*ehief 
and  mon"  wutll'ring  ih  caused 
lotttl  neglect  of  such  mnptoti 
thtdr  ignorant  palliation  by  tli 
common  sfjeclaeles.  cht)sen  emp 
becauiie  they  facilitate  vLsioii 
time.  The  great  use  of  lh«  c 
moscoiie,  then,  id  this  ;  that  it  I 
with  an  instrument  of  precis 
which  wo  can  delemiine  tlie 
loral  condition  of  I  lie  parts  of 
in  which  the  funrtion  of  sight 
dent  and  thn>ugh  which  it  is  rei 
If  it  cannot  do  all  that  wo  mi| 
it  is  because  the  sense  of  sig 
tnith  a  cerebral  function,  of  wl 
c\i*-  is  only  an  iii.'itrument ; 
dealing  with  cerebral  afiection 
sight,  it  can  indeed  give  us  int^o 
which  without  it  we  sliould  h 
it  leaves  still  to  Ijc  dciiired  mc 
mate  aniuainlance  with  fii"st 
which  at  present  we  can  only 
inforimtially.  To  the  aniiit 
science,  and  to  llie  lover  of  m 
discloses  an  excpji^jjte  sjieetut 
known  (ill  now,  that  carrier  o 
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ito  the  inner  chambers  of  the  liv-  which  I  had  made  for  the  purpose,  and 

jre,  and  displays  its  wonders  and  was  examined,  by  the  aid  of  a  modlfica- 

auties.      The  observation  is  per-  tion  which  I  devised  of  Liebreich's  de- 

painlcss,  and  may  easily  be  ef-  monstrating  ophthalmoscope,  by  many 

1 :  rabbits,  for  example,  submit  score  of  observers.     Mine  has  the  ad- 

trith  great  calmness  and  compos-  vantage  of  being  adapted  for  use  even 

and  at  the  College  of  Physicians'  amid  a  blaze  of  light,  and  it  cannot  easi- 

e,  last  yeai,  a  little  pet  white  rab-  ly  be  disarranged ;  two  qualities  valu- 

if  mine  sat  up  calmly  in  a  box  able  in  an  instrument  for  demonstration. 


From  The  Lamp. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  KEVLAAR. 

FROM  TUE  GERMAN. 


The  mother  stood  at  the  window, 

The  son  he  hiy  in  bed  ; 
"  Here's  a  procession,  Wilhelm ; 

Wilt  not  look  out  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  am  so  ill,  my  mother, 
In  the  world  I  Iiave  no  part ; 

I  think  upon  dead  Gretchen, 

And  a  death-pang  rends  my  heart'' 

"  Rise  up  ;  we  will  to  Kevlaar; 

Will  staff  and  rosary  take  ; 
Grod's  Mother  there  will  cure  thee,-^» 

Thy  sick  heart  whole  will  make." 

The  Church's  banner  fluttered. 
The  Chur^'b's  hymns  arose ; 

And  unto  fair  Coin  city 
The  long  procession  goes. 

The  mother  joined  the  pilgrims, 

Her  sick  son  leadeth  she  ; 
And  both  sing  in  the  chorus, 

"  Gelok  seyst  du,  Marie  !"* 


The  holy  Mother  in  Kevlaar 
To-day  is  well  arrayed,-^* 

To-day  lialh  much  to  busy  her, 
For  many  sick  ask  her  aid. 

♦  "  Praised  be  thou,  Mary  I** 
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And  many  gick  people  bring  her 

Such  oflerings  as  are  meet; 
Many  waxen  limbs  they  bring  her, 

Many  waxen  hands  and  feet. 

And  who  a  wax  hand  bringeth, 
His  hand  is  healed  that  day  ; 

And  who  a  wax  loot  bringeth, 
With  sound  feet  goes  away. 

Many  went  there  on  crutches 

Who  now  on  the  rope  can  spring; 

Many  play  now  on  the  viol 

Whose  hands  could  not  touch  a  string. 

The  mother  she  took  a  waxen  light. 
And  shaped  therefrom  a  heart ; 

•<Take  that  to  the  Mother  of  Christ,"  she  said, 
"  And  she  will  heal  thy  smart." 

lie  sighed,  and  took  the  waxen  heart. 
And  went  to  the  church  in  woe ; 

The  tears  from  his  eyes  fell  streaming, 
The  words  from  his  heart  came  low. 

**  Thou  that  art  liighly  blessed. 
Thou  Mother  of  Christ!"  said  he; 

•*  Thou  that  art  queen  of  heaven, 
1  bring  my  griefs  to  thee. 

I  dwell  in  Coin  with  my  mother ; 

In  Coin  upon  the  Rhine, 
Where  so  many  hundred  chapels 

And  so  many  churches  shine. 

And  near  unto  us  dwelt  Grelchen ; 

But  dead  is  Gretchen  now. 
Marie,  I  bring  a  waxen  heart, — 

My  heart's  despair  heal  thou. 

Ileal  thou  my  sore  heart-sickness  ; 

So  I  will  sing  to  th(*e 
Early  and  late  with  fervent  love, 

*  Gelobt  seyst  dii,  Marie  P  " 

III. 

Tlie  sick  son  and  the  mother 
In  one  chamber  slept  that  night ; 

And  the  holy  Mother  of  Jesus 
Glid  in  with  footsteps  light. 

She  bowed  her  over  the  sick  man's  bed, 
And  one  fair  hand  did  by 
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Thou  smiled  an<i  passed  away. 

ll  seenied  a  dream  to  th'?  mother, 
An  J  sbi!  bad  yel  scon  inoro 

But  that  h»*r  ale?p  was  broken. 
Far  the  dogs  howled  at  the  door* 

Upon  his  bed  cxtouded 

Hi'T  son  hiy,  and  was  dead ; 

And  o'er  hb  thin  pale  visage  struaracd 
The  morning's  lovidy  red. 

Her  hands  iho  mother  foldedt 

Yet  not  a  tear  wept  ehc  ; 
But  Bang  m  low  drvution, 

**  Gt'labt  se^st  du^  Marie  I" 


Mjlry  Ilovfirai 


Wnm  Tho  Reader. 


THE  AJSCIENT  LAWS  OF  IRELAND. 


*'»jwi(  Ijrws  of  Iretcmd,  Vol.  L 
j*-t:  rfl  far  Ilcr  ]Majesty*a  Station - 
'  OiScf*-  (London;  Longman, 
^liiiii;  n»om.) 

^  a  curious  book,  thmwing 

:nr  rlri'/-^  ijf  tight  upon  a  vcry 

u*   loriod   of  Irish 

T>  J  a  government  com- 

1    the    **  Brchon    Law 

i».    was  issued  to  tho  Lord 

r  of  Irchvnd,   Lord  Rosse, 

vos  Dr,  Fctrk%  and  others, 

'1  them  to  carry  into  eOect 

oription,  and  trans- 

JiKHuur'nta    in    the 

'^'  contiiinin;^  portions  of 

^'  VIS  t>f  Ireland,  and  tlte 

P^'fUaUofi  or  the  same  for  publica- 

^'.    In  ]iiTi^iijinre  of  this,  the  com- 

*  iloyed   Dr.  (TDonovan 

*^'V  '    CrCurry,   two  Gaelic 

^miif^  f^f  jfijjij  tlistinetion,  to  tmns- 

'*'«>i'  u\u\  irt  wli*r'  vrincius  law  tracts 

I"  ^'  the  llbnvry  uf 

^^^^Ut  cwmv^.  »  i..,  .,.1.  of  ihL^  Royal 

VOL.  It.      U 


Irish  Academy,  of  the  British  Mnseiini 
and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
The  Ixan  scrip  I  Ions  oceupy  moixj  than 
0,000  nnmuscript  pa^e*,  includlnir  all 
the  law  lract»<  wliich  it  wim  thouglit 
necessary  to  publish,  and  have  nearly 
all  bet^n  translated ;  but  the  two 
chosen  scholars  did  not  l>ve  to  eom- 
plete  and  revise  their  iranslaliona. 
Tho  portion  now  publ!&hed  was  pro- 
pared  for  the  press  by  W.  Neibca 
Hancock,  LL.D-,  first  in  conjunctioo 
with  Dr,  O' Donovan,  and,  after  his 
di^ath,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Mahony, 
professor  of  Irish  m  the  univeraity 
of  Dublin.  It  is  a  volunKj  of  some 
SOO  pagcp,  the  Irish  on  one  pa«^*  and 
the  translation  opposite,  containing 
the  first  part  of  the  Snchns  Mar  (we 
are  not  told  how  mueh  is  to  Ibllow), 
treating  of  lh:j  Law  of  distress  or  dis- 
traint, with  an  Irish  introduction,  and 
various  Irish  glosses  and  commentaries 
on  the  text. 

Tlie  tit!e  Smchiis  Mor  (pronounced 
**  Slmnchus  Mor*')  for  winch  seven  ar 
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eight  different  dcrlviitlons  are  sug- 
gested, ai)i)ear3  to  mean  '*  the  great  old 
laws,"  or  "  the  great  old  decisions." 
The  chief  manuscripts  of  it  which  are 
known  to  exist  are  three  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  one  in  tlic  Har- 
Ician  collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  earliest  of  thcee  is  assigned 
to  circa  a.d.  1(300.  But  quotations 
from  the  Siiichus  Mor  are  found  in 
'•  (.'onnac's  Glossary,"  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  i)robabiy  composed  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centur}',  and  the  date 
of  the  original  compilation  is  put  by 
good  judges,  on  various  evidence,  at 
A.D.  loB  to  -ill.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
codification  and  revision,  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Patrick,  of  the  judg- 
ments KiK  the  pagan  Brehons.  Three 
kings,  throe  j)oets,  and  three  Chris- 
tian missionaries  (of  whom  PaJrick 
vt  as  one)  were  combined  in  this  work, 
and  the  corle  then  established  remained 
the  national  law  of  Ireland  for  nearly 
twelve  centuries.  The  pagan  laws 
embodied  in  this  revised  code  were  in 
force  during  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquity,  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  to  the  island. 

'•  The  Senchis  Mor  has  beea  se- 
lected by  the  commissionei*?  for  early 
publicaiion  as  beinr:  ono  of  the  oldest 
and  one  of  tie  nvy^i  inipoitani  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  lirws  of  Ireland 
which  have  been  pr»*se;Ted.  It  ex- 
hibits the  remarkable  moditication 
which  tiiese  laws  of  pagan  origin  un- 
derwent, in  the  fifth  century,  on  the 
conrersion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity. 

**  This  modilicalion  wa.s  ascribed  so 
entirely  to  the  influence  of  St.  Patrick 
that  the  Senchus  Mor  is  described  as 
having  been  called  in  after  times 
*  Cain  Patraic,*  or  Patrick's  law. 

'•  The  Scnc/iiis  Mor  was  so  much 
revered,  that  the  Irish  judges,  called 
Brehons,  were  not  authorized  to  abro- 
gate anything  contained  in  it. 

**  The  orljL'-inal  U'Xi^  of  high  antiquity, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  glosses 
and  commentanes  of  more  recent  date  ; 
and  I  he  Senchus  Mor  would  appear 
to  have  maintained  its  authority 
amonc  the  native  Iri^li  until  the  be- 


ginning of  the  seventeenth  c 
for  a  period  of  1,200  years. 

'•  The  English  law,  intrc 
King  Henry  the  Second  in  t 
century,  for  many  years  sea 
vailed  beyond  the  narrow  lir 
English  pale  (comprising  ti 
counties  of  Loulh,  Meath,  'W 
Kildare,  Dublin,  ar.d  "" 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Ir 
Brehons  still  administered 
cient  laws  amongst  the  nat 
who  were  practically  exclu 
the  privileges  of  the  En^' 
Tlie  Anglo-Irish,  too,  adoj)te( 
laws  to  such  an  exlcit  th 
were  made  to  preven.  their 
by  enactments  first  pa-sec 
parliament  of  Kilkenr.y  in  ll 
year  of  King  Edward  III.  (1 
subsequently  renewed  bv  St 
VI L,  c.  8,  in  140.3.  So  la 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fift 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI] 
George  Cromer,  archbisho] 
magh  and  primate  of  Ire'antl 
a  fonnal  pardon  for  having 
Brehon  laws.  In  the  reign 
Mary,  1554,  the  Enrl  of  K 
tained  an  eric  of  340  cow 
death  of  his  foster-brother,  K 
gent,  imder  the  Brehon  law. 

''  The  authority  of  the  Br. 
continued  until  the  power  of 
chieftains  was  -finally  brok( 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeih,  ai 
Irish  were  received  into  the  ! 
mediate  protection  by  the  ] 
tion  of  James  I.  This  pro< 
followed  as  it  was  by  the 
division  of  Ireland  in'o  coui 
the  administration  of  .._•'.?  Kui 
throughout  the  entirj  coui 
minat*"d  at  once  the  neceseit 
the  authority  of,  the  ancient  I 

"The  wars  of  CromweM,  i 
pursued  by  King  Charles  ] 
restoration,  and  the  results  c 
olution  of  1088,  prevented  nr 
of  the  Irish  I.ius ;  ;nul  1:( 
end  of  the  s-'ventf  u:h  evi 
wh'»le  race  of  juiig-.s  (;>!'•]! 
professors  (Ollamhs)  rf  ij  r  | 
appcai*8  to  have  be -chi:  v\:'. 
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of  the  text  of  ilie  Senf^hus 
now  Imve  it,  nre  held  by 
fbts  to  be  ill  the  laiigua^^n 
icentnnr,  in  what  wa^a  tiiUed 
Fft'ni  dialect ;    olhor   [Mir- 
i.tr*d  from  that  ancient  ftnnn 
of  Uic  tliirteeiilh  century. 
K*ient    Tri^h    glo:?si'3    and 
i*»5  iMV    the    text, 

[1  ill  .;*  of  high  fin- 

ing ttvi  liccouat  of  the  origin 

cam?  t4i  Erin  to  baptize 
ieminatc  reli^oa  amon^  the 
'.  ^•t  in  th?  ninih  year  of 
f  Thcodoain^,  juid  in  the 
of  tJio  a'ign  of  Lacgluiiro 
1  Layorie  or  Lavrlejt  eon 
liig  of  Erin/*      The  coin- 
the   liomnn   |ia^au  Inwis 
ian  doctrine  in  tfie  Theo- 
>cd  in)|K'rinl  eanction 
wiis  iU  one.'  adopt*  d 
eastern  and  wr^terii  em- 
PaLrick,  Dr.  Ilancoek  re- 
Jtonian  eitlajeu,  a  native  of 
Mviinr,  an  1   an  eminent 
I  be   cer- 
.,,.:_.   .    -  ,  ,jia^e  of  the 
of  the  hiwsi  of  the  empire 
great  iriumph  of  the  Chris- 
Iluvia^   now  been  six 
Erlo^    and   cdt^'iblishc'td   \m 
»ere,  ho  attempted  6ucce4Ji5- 
ilur  reform  in  that  remote 
li    the   eomjio^itiou    of   the 
[for  wiuri   HLTon.lingly   com- 
l!ifit  rtnrne  year,  i'd^,  and 
four  years. 
h  books  the  name 
1  y  were  c^m- 
aed.     The  in- 
to Ifae   S^nchm  Mor  con- 
in  finnint  I,,  n,   but   13    very 
T>  -T  the  book  m 

I    at    dillerent 
119  of  the  year; 
;  .4  tij(.i  r    Ml    the    snmraer 
autimin,  on  account  of  its 
aiid     p^  ^^    during 

p;ti ;  txw]  Iiaird  was 

ilii:  vviuL  r  and  the 
\^m\i  of  the  nearuc-ss  of 
h  water,  and  on  ac- 


count of  its   wai*mLh  in  the  time  of 
wniter^s  cold/ 

*'  Tearnbair,  now  Tara,  was,  at  the 
lime  the  Stmchus  Mm*  was*  compo^f^d, 
the  resid.^nce  of  King  Lae;ihaire,  the 
ia»m:irch  of  Erin,  and  of  hii  chief  poet 
DnbhthitcU  Mac  na  Lngalr,  who  took 
such  a  load?n;yf  pari  in  lUf-'  work. 

"  Teamhiilrci^a^od  lobi*  thercsMencu 
of  the  kiniis*  of  Ireland  af^er  the  deatli 
of  King  Dermoi,  in  a.d.  565^  about  a 
centiiry  and  a  quarter  atler  the  »SVii- 
chtii  Jifjr*  w*i9  cjmp  isad.  Hem:iins 
are,  ailer  tlie  liip?;c  of  nearly  1,4»)0 
years,  to  bL*  still  tVmnd,  the  imxit  re- 
markable of  their  kind  in  Ireland, 
whii'.b  attest  the  ancient  imporiAncc  of 
the  place." 

In  the  introduction  a  curious  Jic- 
count  ia  given  of  St-  Patrick's  manner 
of  dealing  with  thi?  existing  **  profes- 
ginrs  of  the  scieneeat"  and  hi?^  admission 
of  the  ^laim  of  inspiration  on  bu-half  of 
hi.^  pajran  predecessors, 

*•  Patrick  requested  of  the  m^a 
of  Erin  to  come  to  one  place  lo 
hold  a  conference  with  bim.  Whan 
they  cam?  to  the  conference  thf*  go.^- 
pel  of  Christ  was  preached  to  them 
all;  and  when  the  man  of  Erin  heard 
of  the  killing  of  th^p;  living  and  the 
resuscitation  of  th3  dead,  and  all  tho 
power  of  Patrick  shiee  Lis  arrival 
in  Erin,  and  when  tbt-^y  saw  Laeg- 
bau-e  Willi  hla  Druids  overcome  by  t!ie 
great  signs  and  miracle?  wronght  in 
the  presence  of  the  mo  a  in  Erin,  they 
bowed  down,  in  obedlcaco  to  tho  will 
of  G  »d  and  Patrick, 

'*Th«iii  Laeghaire  said;  *It  i$  ne- 
cci^sary  tor  you,  O  men  of  Erin,  that 
^Knvy  other  law  should  b3  settled  and 
arranged  by  us,  as  well  as  this/  *"  It  i?i 
hotter  to  do  so/  said  Patrick,  It  wa:* 
then  that  all  the  professors  of  the 
sciences  in  Erin  were  assembled  and 
each  of  them  exhibited  his  art  before 
Patrick^  in  the  presence  of  every  chief 
in  Erin. 

**It  was  then  that  Dubhthach  was 
oniered  to  exhibit  the  judgrncnta  and 
all  the  po:!try  of  Erin,  aid  every  law 
which  prevailed  am>ag  tho  mfiu  of 
Erin,  through  the  law  of  nature,  and 
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the  law  of  the  seers,  anil  in  the  jud;^- 
mentd  of  the  island  of  Erin,  and  in 
the  j)oet3, 

"  Thfty  httU  forotold  that  the  bright 
vroiil  of  blesfeing  would  eomc — L  e*^ 
the  law  of  tho  lett4?r ;  for  it  was  the 
Holy  Sjiu-it  that  spoke  and  prophesied 
lhrou;:;h  ihe  mouths  of  tlic  just  men 
who  weR'  formerlj  in  the  island  of 
Erin,  as  he  had  prophesied  t^l^ongh 
the  months  of  tlie  chief  prophets  and 
noble  fathers  in  the  pafriarehal  law  ; 
for  the  law  of  nature  had*  prevailed 
whore  the  written  law  did  not  i^eadi. 

♦"  Naw  the  judgments  of  true  nature 
wliieh  the  IIolj  Gliost  had  spoken 
throug^h  the  mouths  of  the  Brx*honsand 
juiit  poctji  of  the  men  of  Erio,  from  the 
firat  occupation  of  lld^s  island  down  to 
Me?  reception  of  the  faith,  wcm  all 
exiiibiled  by  Dubhthaeh  to  Patrick* 
What  did  not  clash  with  the  Wortl 
of  God  ill  the  written  law  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  eon- 
ftcienees  of  tho  believers,  was  confirmed 
in  llie  laws  of  the  Brehons  by  Patrick 
and  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  diief- 
laias  of  Erin;  for  the  law  of  nature 
had  been  quite  ri^j^ht,  except  the  faith 
and  its  obligation?,  and  the  hannony  of 
the  church  and  tlie  people.  And  lh:s 
is  the  Scnchus  Mor, 

**  Nine  fiersons  were  appointed  to 
arrange  Ihi^  book — viz.,  Patrick,  and 
Bcneji,  and  Caimcch,  three  bijihops ; 
Laeghaiix**  anri  Core,  and  DairJ?,  three 
kin*rH;  Ro?a— i*  <?.,  Mac-Trechira,  and 
Dubhtliach — 1\  ^.,  a  doctor  of  the 
Brrla  Ftint,  and  Ferf^ua — i.  e?,,  a  poet. 

''Nofls,  ihiretbre.  Is  the  namfe  of  this 
bi>ok  which  they  arrange*! — L  t'.,  the 
know  led  i^e  of  nine  persons^and  we 
have  the  proof  of  this  above/* 

And  in  one  of  tlie  ancient  commen- 
inries  on  the  introduction  we  arc 
told: 

**  Before  the  coming  of  Patrick 
them  bad  been  remarkable  nn-ela- 
tioHiJ.  When  the  Brchons  deviated 
frrrni  the?  truth  of  nature*  there  ap- 
(>cared  Idotdios  upon  tficir  checkg ; 
as  fir»t  of  all  on  i!k»  right  cheek  of  Sen 
Mac  Aige,  whenever  h^^  proaajnced  a 
fabe  judgment,  but  they  disappeared 


again  when  he  had  passe 
raent,  etc. 

"  Coanla  never  passed  a  i 

nient»  through  the-  grace  of 
Ghost,  which  was  upon  him. 

"Scncha  Miie  Col  Cluir 
wont  to  pass  judgment  ont 
pondered  upon  it  in  hia  h 
night  betbi-c.  When  Faehtn 
had  passed  a  faUe  judgment, 
time  of  fruit,  all  tlie  fruit  of 
lory  in  which  it  happened 
one  night,  etc. ;  if  in  time  of 
CO  ws  jv  f  us  ij  d  t  h  e  1  r  en  I  v  e  e ; 
passed  a  true  judgm*  nt  the 
perfect  on  the  trees ;  hence  h 
the  name  of  Faehtaa  Tulbrei 

"Sencha  Mac  AiUIla  n* 
nounced  a  faUe  judgmcut  wi 
ting  three  pernianent  blotcli 
fjiee  tor  earh  judgment*  B 
the  truth  of  iiature»  so  tlial 
nouneed  no  false  judgment* 
never  pronounced  a  judgmei 
hrtving  a  chain  aniund  1 
When  he  pronounced  a  falise 
the  chain  llglitened  around 
If  he  parsed  a  true  one  it 
down  upon  him." 

Core  an<l  l>uire  were  ternt«:i 
tiling,  or  minor  king.^.  Laeg 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  IIo8t:i 
monarcli  of  Erin  ;  hia  reign  c 
ed  A.D.  428,  four  yeare  befo 
rival  of  Patrick,  and  ended 
life  in  458,  one  year  after  th 
tion  of  Armagh  by  T 
tian  missionary.  La 
]y  called  the  first  Clir/iUaa 
Ireland,  bat  it  seems  more  Ij] 
tlie  evidence  we  have  tliat  h 
did  not  become  a  Clirlsliaa, 
he  acknowledged  the  merl 
Patrick,  and  gave  hira  pen 
preaeh  and  baptize,  on  cond 
the  peaee  of  the  kingdom  d 
be  disfurbed.  Travetlei*<»  in 
by  mail-steamGrs  fn>ni  Holy 
the  Island  of  Druids,  miy  soit 
noL  know  thM  Kingstown  h 
driven,  but  a  few  yeani  ago»  i 
leiry" — that  ia,  the  fortress 
Lieghuire,  when  George  IV 
ciously  laU'llng  there,  suppt 
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rtli5  anetent  kinsr,      Diibli- 
|us,  juid   Ra^sa,  or    Rosa, 
[?tit  poets  and  leai-ned  men  ; 
blled  "from  uu^mory  what 
Jt»ce55arf*    had    mtng^* — ^for 
Jie   anficnl   law   was   prc- 
keform  orvt^rs^and  Dubh- 
Dyal  poet  of  Erin/'  at  (lie 
of  till!  Seuchus  Mif,  put 
1  of  poeiiy  roimd  it  for  Pat- 
any  parts  oftlie  work  a^  we 

In  verso* 

\jii2X  of  that  part  of  the  S'm* 

vvhieh  is  contained  in  ihe 

fore  IB  is  the  *'  Law  of  Dl^- 

\d^  the  le;?al  rtilei*  undQv 

traint  was  to  bo  made  of 

StttK  or  goods,  in  a  great 

ascs*     To  a  geneiul  read- 

i  verbof^ity  and  trivial  ivpr*- 

ko  tlio  book  hard  to  read ; 

Hud  in  it,  80  to  speak,  are 

iou«   little  fi*a*2Tnfnti5   of  a 

Ke  and  ol^eiire  social  Bys- 

Bome  of  ihf'SL'  we  sliall  pro- 

I  heibrc  onr  imders, 

hx   ea^e-?   of  death,   bodily 

\U  or   injury   of  whatever 

anun;jjc'd  aL*CDi*dinn^  to  the 

lim  parties  cont'ernerh  The 

ee**  iH  tUa  ^ame  for  a  kinnj, 

1  chief  law-proft'5;^or,  nmX  a 

who  can  compose  a  c|uat- 

Ipomneousl^. 

^t^  •*  hi*  own  proper  kind 
assigned  to  persons  of  dif- 
^a*«    for    example,    tlie 
'  llie  k(nj»,  bishop,  and  liter- 
;  a  leg  for  the  youri;j^  eliicf  j 
the  qaeen ;  tho  lie  ads  for 
leers ;  and  a  crotchet  [un- 
rt]  for  **a  king  op f>used  in 
^mineni." 
kd  a  porson  linve  property,  it 
ncrea^e  his  honor-price,  un- 
Jpxjd  with  it. 

iwith  a  personal  blemish  was 
sthdifTienlty,  ifat  all. 
rt'  distress  by  or  on  a  person 
oUt/tMitiuff  was  a  necesjsary 
nn — the  crcilitor  hud  to  •♦  fast 
118  df^btor  until  a  pledge  wa^ 
r  the  claim.  Something  very 
bis  cttrioiis  process  is  found 


in  till*  ancient  Hindoo  lawB,  and  a;^- 
pears  to  \m  praciised  in  India  to  l!ie 
present  day,  under  the  natne  of 
**  if/terna.**  Accordin^^  to  Sir  William 
Jouea,  the  creditor  Aiit  at  the  debtor's 
door,  abstaining  ti'om  food,  till,  for 
fear  of  bf*coming  accountable  for  tlie 
man's  death,  the  del>tor  paid  him.  As 
to  the  Irli^h  mode  of  *'  fasting  upon"  a 
debtor  of  the  chieftain  grade,  exact 
particulars  are  not  given ;  but  it 
would  geem  that  on  presentntion  of 
the  claim  of  di^^traint  at  tfie  residence 
of  the  debtor  the  *^  fasting"  b^gan,  and 
if  tlic  debtor  did  not  pay  or  give  a 
pledge,  but  allowed  Ids  creditor  to  go 
<in  fasting  (it  is  not  8aidfor  how  long), 
h'2  became  liable  to  double  the  debt, 
and  othur  penalties. 

If  one  of  inferior  grade  comes  to 
sue  one  of  the  idneftaiii  grade,  he 
muBt  be  accomptmjed,  on  his  part,  by 
one  of  the  chieftain  grade. 

Among  articles  «*numci'ated  a^  com- 
ing under  variou.'?  rather  puzzling 
niles  and  exemptions  in  cases  of  dis- 
traint, we  find,  wen[>on8  for  battle  ;  a 
racehorse* ;  a  harp-comb,  and  othvr  i-e- 
qnisites  for  music ;  toys  for  the  chlJ- 
di'eii— viz.,  **  hurlets,  balls,  and  houps,** 
and  alf^n  **  little  dogs  and  cats ;"  llm 
*^' eight  parts  which  constitute  a  mill  ;*' 
the  ibrk  and  canldi-on  ;  tlie  kneading- 
trough  awl  sieve  ;  the  bed-funiiture — 
t\  e,,  phiifh  and  holsters;  the  reflector 
or  miiTor ;  the  che^s-board ;  the  seven 
vnluaVdp  articles  of  the  house  of  the 
chieftain — viz.,  **  cauldron,  vat,  goblet, 
mug»  reina,  horsc-hridk^  and  pin  ;** 
tiie  cattle-bells,  the  griddh',  the 
'*  hranch-lighl  of  each  person^s  house  ;'* 
the  liip-dog  of  a  queen,  the  watch-dog, 
the  himting  honud ;  implements  of 
weaving  and  of  spinning. 

Fines  and  penalties  were  provided, 
among  other  cases,  for  witliholdlng 
the  food-tribute  from  a  king  or  chief; 
for  the  deficiency  of  a  feast ;  for  neg* 
lee  ling  the  due  clearing  of  roads  in 
war,  or  in  winter,  or  at  time  of  a  fair; 
for  neglecting  the  due  prepaiiitton  of  a 
fair-green  ;  for  neglecting  any  persona 
or  things  cast  ashore  by  the  sea  (in 
this  case  the  "  territory'*  was  liable) ; 


for  nci^kctlng  **  llie  common  net  of  the 
Inbev*  for  brt'»king^  the  laws  of  nvers 
uijcl  flailing;  for  nuifkeling  the  due* 
tnainienrtiice  lunl  luidical  treatment  of 
Uio  side ;  for  not  helping  in  the  ci^ec- 
lion  or  iUe  common  fort  of  ihe  tribe; 
fwr  no:  bJegsiuj^  ii  completed  work. 
'ilil^  hu-^L  is  u  curioui*  offence.  "It 
wiis  cuslomarj*'*  we  read  in  a  note 
lo  p.  Ki2,  **for  workmen,  on  complet- 
ing iiny  work,  und  delivering  it  lo 
tlieir  einpLiyer,  to  give  it  their  bledis* 
ing*  This  was  the  *aljarta/  and  if 
this  blessing  was  omitted,  the  work- 
raitn  \vt\s  Fidijeet  to  a  fine,  or  loss  of  ii 
p(»rtIon  of  his  foe,  equal  to  a  pevenlh 
part  of  Im  allowance  of  food  while 
employed — the  fond  to  which  a  work- 
man vinf>  entitled  bcin^  settled  by  the 
law  in  proportion  fo  the  ninkofllie 
art  or  trade  whicli  he  professed.  And 
it  would  appear  (hat  ihv  first  person 
who  j*aw  it  finished  and  neglected  (he 
ble^in^;  was  abo  lined,'*  To  ihe 
pixuienl  day»  aroon*;  Irish  iieasants,  it 
ii*  lliought  a  marked  onmBioti  if,  in 
fr.iuHfcrrliig  or  praising,  or  even  Uik- 
hv^  notice  of,  any  po^sestiion.  especial- 
ly if  it  b«  a  bvinjr  cixature,  olc  neg- 
Icicl^  lo  siiiy  *"  God  btoa  it  T*  or  *^  1 
V.  i.*h  yon  luck  with  it  I"  or  some  sncR 
goo«l  wonl ;  and  where  you  see  Jiny 
work  ;?oing  on,  it  is  rlglit  lo  say,  ''  God 
Ides^  the  workr 

DLstres^  was  levied  on  defisi,ultena 
for  sham  in  bnildin;?  *Mhe  common 
brid*?e  of  ihe  Iribe  ;"  for  b.^ef  to  nour- 
isb  the  chief  **  during'  the  time  that  he 
is  niukiniif  laws ;"  for  the  **  cow  from 
every  tribe,"  ^ent  on  deniand,  "  when 
the  king  h  on  Uio  frontier  of  a  terri- 
tory with  a  host,"  "  Now,  the  cnistom 
l»  that  thb  cow  i^  taken  from  some 
one  man  of  them  for  the  whole  num- 
ber. They  make  good  that  cow  to 
Uim  only."  Abo  for  ihe  vicmalling 
of  a  fort;  for  guarding  and  feetling 
captives ;  for  ihc  maintenance  of  a 
fiH)l,  or  of  a  madwoman,  or  of  an  aged 
j»e)*son,  or  of  a  child.  "  Five  cows  is 
the  finf*  for  ncglcling  to  provide  for 
the  mamtcnance  of  the  fool  who  ha.^ 
l;ind,  and  power  of  tf must f if/ ;  and  hk 
Slaving  these  i:*  tlic  cause  of  the  sraall- 


neas  of  the  fine.     Ten  coi 

for  ncglacling  t<»  pruvidc*  foj 
tcnance  of  every  mudwoma 
reason  that  tlie  tine  w  grcal 
tlrnt  of  the  fool  is,  for  the 
man  ib  noL  a  minstrel,  and 
land.  If  the  tool  fin s  not  land 
not  power  of  amusing,  ths  1 
neglectino:  to  provide  for  bit  n 
anee  is  e<pml  lo  that  of  the  mad 
who  can  do  no  work."  "  A  *  < 
of  eight  cows  is  the  fine  for  uej 
to  maintain  any  family  sf*mor  1 
land  after  his  eighty-eighlh  yei 
to  each  man  of  unknown  age  a 
ninetieth  year,  his  land  shall  pi 
the  family  w!io  bavf.»  not  nmi 
him  to  an  extern  family  wli 
main!ained  hi  in.  A3  to  everj 
of  a  family  and  man  of  unkuc 
without  laiuU  a  'cumhaf  of  fiv< 
i^  the  fine  tor  not  maljitaining 

Tliere  are  fines  for  <?Til 
false  n'i>orts,  blander,  nicknam 
satire.  The  poets  were  eupp 
luive  the  power  of  turning  t 
hair  gray  by  force  of  satire* 
of  killing  Uim.  Thei-e  ar^^  al 
for  *'  failure  o? hosfint;  ,'^*  ^*  the 
every  family  of  the  lay  grades 
into  the  battle ;"  "  every  one  wl 
shield  to  tHlielter  him.  and  who 
battle,  h  to  gu  upon  the  plu 
excnrsii>n."  **  Three  rervice-s 
tack'*  are  enuroenit4.'d — on 
aggressors,  and  wolves;  and 
services  of  defence*' — !o  »ecnr 
montories  [hills?],  lonely ,|S 
b<3vnidarles."  ^H 

**  Distress  of  three  days  fo 
thy  Iiorse,  thy  boat,  ihy  bas! 
cart,  Ihy  chariot,  for  wear  af  tlij 
thy  vat,  thy  great  cauldran,  tliy  ci 
for  *  dire  '-tine  in  respect  of  tlij 
tor  stripping  thy  lierl>-g,ard; 
stealing  thy  pigs,  thy  sheep ;  ft 
ing  down  thy  liatchet,  thy  wo« 
lor  consuming  the  things  caj 
tUy  beach  by  the  se:\,  tor  injui 
meeting- hi)  I,  for  *  digging  thj 
mine,  tor  rolihiug  thy  bee-hive 
fury  of  thy  fire,  for  the  crop  of 
marsh,  tor  the  *  dhx  Vfine  in 
to    tbv  corn-rick,  thv  turf,   tl 
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fenm,  Xhv  furxe,  thy  rushes, 

It  p  'J    Tor  i«lighting 

for  Lhj  tiitcr-tcrri- 

r,  Tor  i^uioiciiig  thy  ^  I'rmd- 
;  in  lk(*  caj$^  of  gooil  fo^ter- 
$  ease  0/  bad  (bfiieragc,  tlie 
fee  in  tbe  caae  over  f«>s- 
cradle  clotbeti ;  for  rccover- 
duea  of  the  common  tillage 
recovering  the  duee  of  joint 

6  for  rec^erhi;^  the  duos 
rvktion^hip,  for  an  lawful 
W-fottrriiip  of  liorefe,  break- 
»  to  let  cow  a  Intti  the  gmsti ; 
it  bofoi'c*  calves  to  Iti  them  to 
I  The  rt'Hiilntion  of  tlio  milk 
day;' 

^?y^  xihn  1^J^f^%  for  qimrrcllin^ 
'-'  till*  nieetlniT- 


Uiin  ;  l<ir  rtvfrtd- 

Joiified-rur  lunrsol  ;'* 

kid,  with  a  niuj^k  or 

for  can&iuj:^  a  peraoii  tov* 

carrying  a  boy  (mx  your 

n  hoiiHc  eo  afl    lo    ttrike 

for  lovLM^harms  and  **  bed* 

for  neglect  \i\  marriage  ; 

jg:  the  cJumned  morsel  for  a 

to  pixive  it ;"  for  failure  us 

JMfely   of  a    hostagj^;"    for 

ig  hiSi  fees  from  the  Bre- 


!!l??rif?<^n  and  for  raitrd<T,  the 
>r-priee"  varied  ac- 

ot'  live  dayrt*  slay  h  ''for 
^ibe  toiidj  of  thy  chiefs* 
ltiii|(  of  a  dead  woman  ;" 
bcr  al'tor  her  death  ;  for 
lier  any  kind  of  tree; 
Qo  for  ait  oalh  of  secret 

peraons  were  ex* 

t  es«    for    a    longer 

•jL'iiud.    For  example:  *''A 

t^hum  the  teut  o/t/tccauJ^ 

Dmed — L  e*^  lo  go  to  a  les^t- 

[irid    he     tjihall     have 

1  be  retiirna  ;*'  "  a  man 

labor  i"  **a  man  who 

*  fbcKl-trihutc  of  a  chief." 

i'tcii  and  bonea  of  the  doad 

icd  Ity  peniiltie*.      There  is 

?  and  ♦*  honor-price"  for  car- 


rying away  I  he  ]*cmaio6  of  a  bishop 
out  of  bis  tomb  (as  relics  ?) ;  jil-^o 
Virdllaff  bones  In  a  chnrchyaitl,  "  to 
take  thii  man'ow  out  of  them  ior  sor- 
cerers/' **  The  hone  of  a  kin;^  drown- 
ed in  the  stream,  or  of  a  henn.i 
coadenmed  to  the  sea  ai^d  the  wind;' 
belongs  to  tbe  people  of  the  land  wh^na 
it  happens  to  be  cast,  until  the  (rlbe  of 
iho  deceased  pay  for  iU  rpdemption,    m 

There  arc  [lenaltic-s  for  **  Itjokeia- 
on**  at  an  ill  deed;  and  thmry  arc 
divided  into  three  classes  :  **  a  looker- 
on  of  full  fine"  is  one  who  **  instigates » 
and  ncr'ompanlos,  a:rd  e5cor!s»  and  e^- 
uL*s  ;"  of  half  fine,  one  ivho  does  not 
insli^jate^  but  doe*i  the  other  aeis; 
of  quarts r-fi»e>  one  who  *'  acccaapaniea 
only,  and  dooa  not  pwlilbit,  and  doejs 
not  &ave.''  Clcricd,  womtn,  and  boys 
are  cxcnipt, 

Oao  i8  accountable  (in  dliTerem  de- 
grees) for  one'a  own  crime,  the  crime 
of  a  near  kinsiman,  the  crime  of  a  DJid- 
dlc  kinsman,  and  tb:*  crime  of  a  kiQ:s- 
man  in  g^cijeral* 

'•  There  am  four  who  Imve  an  In» 
tore,  t  in  eveiy  one  who  sues  or 
13  sued" — the  tr'be  of  the  fatJicr,  the 
tribe  ofMhc  mother,  the  chief,  tbe 
chimih  ;  al»o  the  tribe  of  the  foster-Iii- 
thcr. 

"  Every  tribe  h  liable  after  the  ab* 
ficondmg  of  a  member  of  it,  after 
warning,  after  notice,  atid  at>er  lawful 
waiting.'* 

The  notes  to  this  volume  arc  few 
mid  unimportant,  and  furtbtr  ehtcida- 
tions  on  m^my  points  ar.?  much  to  b? 
desired.  The  printing  of  the  original 
Gaelic  along  witli  the  irauslatitm  must 
add  greatly  to  llic  cost  of  tlie  work, 
but  the  value  of  the  text  to  jihrlologer-i 
may  fierhaps  make  this  worlli  wliile* 
Only  we  hofK*  that  this  laudable  and 
interesting  undertaking,  of  the  publi- 
catio:i  of  the  ancient  hsvs  and  insti- 
tutes of  L'elatid,  will  not,  like  other 
Irir?h  schemes  that  could  be  named, 
make  a  costly  atjd  cdaborate  beginning, 
and  then,  exhiiusting  iu  means  in  the 
outset,  break  down  altogelhen  Tliia 
first  volmnc  gives  na  a  strong  deisire 
to  see  tbe  proposed  plan  carried  into 
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comple:io:i  wi.lioui  iiiilao  d'lay.       It     of  the  literary  work  of  it 
wuuld  u{)}:e:u-  lh:U  ail  the  heavy  part     done. 


The  Tmn»para\cy  of  the  Sea. — At  a 
late  meeting!:  of  t]u;  French  Acach'iiiy  of 
Science,  M.  Ciahli  and  Father  Se(!chi 
sent  tlic  result  of  some  observations 
tliey  have  made  "  On  the  Tran.<j)arency 
of  the  Sea."  The  experiments  were 
made  at  the  end  of  Ai)ril,  on  hoard  a 
vessel,  near  Civita  Vecehia,  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  from  lan<l,  and  at  depths 
varying  from  90  to  iW  metres,  the  sea 
being  perf<Ttly  clear  and  tranquil. 
Discs  ot  dijferent  diameters  and  colors 
attached  to  wires  beinpf  plunged  hori- 
zontally under  water,  showed  that  the 
maximum  depth  at  which  the  largest 
(a  white  disc  3^  metres  in  diameter) 
could  be  seen  ^v;is  42^  metres,  the  sun 
being  elevated  60^°  al)ovc  the  horizon. 
With  a  vertical  sun  the  depth  of  visi- 
bility shall  be  45  metres.  The  color  of 
the  disc  appeared  at  first  a  light  green, 
then  a  clear  blue,  which  became  darker 
as  it  was  lowered,  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Discs  of  a  yellow 
or  sandy  color  tlisapju'ared  at  less  than 
half  the  depth  of  tlie  white  di^cs — that 
is  to  say,  between  17  and  24  metres. 
The  height  of  the  sun  and  the  clearness 
of  the  sky  greatly  influence  the  depth 
at  which  objects  may  be  seen.  View- 
ing the  light  refl(!cted  from  a  submerged 
wliite  disc  through  a  spectroscope,  the 
retl  and  yellow  (rolors  were  found  to  be 
rapidly  absorbed.  As  it  was  sunk  deep- 
er in  the  sea  a  portion  of  the  green  be- 
came absorbed,  the  other  colors  remain- 
ing unaltered.  Tin?  authors  remark 
that  this  luminous  absorption  of  tlie 
more  refrangible  rays  is  what  would  be 
exiKJCtcd  from  the  calorilic  opacity  and 
the  actinic  tninsparency  of  water.  From 
the  foregoing  results,  they  doubt 
whether  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  ever 
been  seen  at  a  depth  of  100  metres,  a^ 
it  is  more  probabh^  that  the  mud  and 
sand  brought  up  by  waves  has  been 
mistaken  for  such  :  the  fact  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  a  worse  reflector 
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than   the  white   disc,  strcn 
supposition. 


Trinh   Limrstone   (\trer)t».- 
meeting  of  the  Cork  Cuvier 
Professor  Ilarkness.  so  well 
his  investigations  ol*  Scottis 
nounced  the  discovery  of  t 
mammals  in  a  limestone  (pn 
dleton,  County  Cork.    The  n 
of  the  ordinary  limotone  of 
in  one  part  much  fissured, 
this  Assured  portion  there 
•  brown  clay,  the  thickness  of 
not  be  determined,  as  its 
seen.     This   reddish-brown 
the  limestone  is  tlie  <leposit 
nishes    the    fosbil    bones,    ; 
doubtless,    fills   the   sj).iee 
once  a  natural  grotto.    BeMd 
which  are  in  a  fragir,«"ntar} 
there  are  also  present  teeth  j 
The  latter  are  much  broken, 
allbrd  suJheient  chaiMcter  te 
species   to    be   accurately   < 
They  seem,  however,  to  beh 
fonns,  one  of  which  liad  tin 
branches  smooth  and    sub-c 
features  which    indicate  tlu 
the  reindeer;    and  the  otln 
honis  rounded    an<l    rough, 
surface  which  marks  the  ant 
common   stag.      Of  these   :i 
portions  which  appear  to  be 
r^'indter    have  been    cut  wl 
fresh  state;    and  the  faces  < 
being  almost  smooth,  this  ( 
pears   to  have  been  efl'ected 
regular-edged    in^tiuineiit    r 
by    a   serrated    tool.       The 
which  appear  in  this  clay  lia 
broken,  for  the  most  part  lo; 
ly,  except   the  carpal    and 
otlier  small    bones  of  the  e 
Thislonj^itudinal  fracluiing 
bones  of  the  leg  is  not  kn()v 
in  any  mammalian  remains 
long  to  a  period  i)revi()us  to 
we  have  evidence  of  the  e: 
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tU«  Immin  nice  :    nnrl    those   broken 

Wn^s  atlbnl  cvicicn<?c  of  tlic  occurrcnets 

nfiDun,  \y\uk  tor  th«5  purpuBe  of  of>tain- 

mg  Ihe  mnrruw,  divi*lt'i.l  tliijni  in  I  ho 

liirtrtiun  mos^t  rtvuilahlo  I'm'  tliin  f>l grrt 

Bcfiklc  ihc   evidence   allVirdcfl   by    the 

m  antkn>  unti  lougitutUnally  <livtdt"d 

lio!t"-  ^i""*'  •»-'-  '>^fu'r  circumstiinees  in- 

<il  i  net*  of  miin  in  can- 

iKt     -  ivniHiiirt ;     one  of 

.  tlip^  is  t  I  c  of  charred  wood, 

wliuli  I'  I  !i-!s4'minuted  through 

HI  til   the    boaes   nnd    toeth. 

'd  wood  i.H  the  remains  of  the 

means  of  whi(  h  former 

oooked  their  food, 

h  thre  nn  Open  Arctic  S^n  .'—Sir  Ro- 

(Icfitrk   Miirehnon.    who   unswers   this 

tju=stion  in    the  afRnuative,  i^ves  the 

MiUowiniT  arfjnments  in  supjxn't  of  \\\^ 

opinion;— n.l  Tlie  fact  has  ?»een   well 

v^dTfUlnod    l»y   t^t^orf^by    and    otlters, 

tUatcvpry  portion  of  the  tloalinar  pack- 

ict!Uorth  ot  iSintzber^'en  U  made  up  of 

fl^ozeu  w?n*wati'i'  only*  \sithont  >i  trac«w 

flf  trrn^^triid  iecbertr^  like  those  wliich 

float  flown  BifHn's  lUy,  or  thos<'  wliieh^ 

rtrnrinj^  hlocks   of   etone   and   d3riif, 

4»Kil  north  w?ird  from  Hie  I  am  I  aroancl 

tlit  j^tntt   pnlr.       (2.)   The   northern 

^**"  M  the  mvme  talc;  for 

p^  iiae    the  ahsenee  of 

V>MtZ'-,  in  t^rratic  blocks,  or  anything 

^Wcih  crmlil   have   been  derivrd  from 

F"^  '  iiiiisses  of  land,  lias  been 

^  1.     (I#.)  As  i\  geoIoj>ist» 

'"*'  >*n  could  point  out  that 

'^  erriitie  bloekti  in  north- 

<r^-i  .MVM  ,   riiis  existed  from   thiLt  re- 

*^»glftciid  period  v/hen  miieh  larger 

tfKti  of   n-..iiw»fi    Kiirope   were   oc- 

*^"pM  ''  than  at  the  present 

J^«T     1 1  ivcller   Middendorf 

*'"'  icme  oortlHTU   promon- 

^'^  1,  Taimyr,  clad  with  tir 

^'^K  *^iiil<:  the  immense  tract  of  coim- 

*T  to  the  swiuth    of   it  was  destitute 

'»f  ittf^  jihowing    a    milder    climato 

^  tbt  point  of  Siberia   nearest   the 

iJOlc 


dile  that, 

riy   i.ni»ig  in   the 

r   of  those  diseases 

■  Ml  littribute  to  the 

morbid  subsiiauee  in 

'-T«i«  <'d  in  the  tir^t  in- 

f  some  of  the 

M"  blood.     The 


" 

to  1 

'    •'"    [ '' 

ffftr,. 

of  gom<" 

1     .IT.,    i.r 

m. 

,  •  ,       1  '■  ,  1  ,   . 

blood  when  Abnomifilly  oom posed  will 
allow  vegetable  uml  other  ^rowtlis  to 
take  place  in  it>  thu?  protlucinjij  painful 
HVinptouis ;  lau  if  it  contained  its  suit* 
able  eouiponour^,  it  h  most  probable 
that  it  woukl  be  then  ena!>lcd  to  rcsi;^* 
the  development  of  the  materials  wc  n^ 
fer  to.  In  the  cas*f  of  the  potato  Ah  . 
easK%  there  can  hardly  l>e  a  doubt  thai 
the  iiap  becomei*  dL'terioraled,  owin*^  to 
the  ab,sence  of  thti  i>roper  propiirtion  of 
potash,  prior  to  the  devclo|mient  of  the 
oTdium  which  commits  Bueh  ravages^ 
The  idea  which  we  have  i^iven  has  got 
had  many  advocates  in  ill  in  emmtry, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Eras- 
mtiii  Wilson  has  in  some  measure  lent 
hi  a  supi^ort  to  the  theory,  Althougji 
Mn  Wilson  does  not  go  as  deeply  into 
the  question  as  we  shmild  wish,  still  he 
shows  that  food  ma^*  well  be  euiphiyed 
not  only  in  preventmcj  but  in  etuing 
disease.  h\  lie  says,  it  be  admitted 
tliat  food  is  the  source  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  body  in  composed,  what 
kintl  of  body  can  be  i^xjircted  in  the 
cast}  of  a  delicient  supply  of  food, 
whether  that  deficiency  proceed  fri>m 
aetviid  w*ant.  or  trom  some  pervi*rst» 
theory  of  retinrment,  fiumded  on  a  falsv 
conception  of  the  nature  and  objects  of 
food,  auil  isrnorauce  of  its  direct  conver- 
tibility  into  the  llcsh  nnd  blood  oi 
man  I  We  think  Mr.  Wili?on  is  too  de- 
termined  a  supporter  of  flesh-eating 
tastes.  If  he  had  hi;*  way.  he  would 
convert  man  into  a  deeideilly  carnivor- 
ous animal,  and  we  4hi  not  think  that 
cither  experience  or  nn  apptid  to  the 
annlumyof  the  human  imisticfitory  antl 
<H<4Lstive  organs  would  bear  out  his 
views. —  Vidie  **  (M  Ft^od  an  a  Minn4  of 
Pretfntwn  of  Dineasey 

Are  tJu  Flint  Implem<t<tit  ft\mi  t/w 
Dnft  Afitheutif^f — A  panipldtt  has  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  3Ir.  Nicholas 
Whitley,  of  the  Hoyal  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  the  aocalhxl  Hint  imple- 
ments are  not  the  result  of  workmanship. 
The  Popjihir  Seun^^^  IkcUw  gives  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  31  r.  W^hiUcy's  arsju- 
nient:  (1.)  7'he  "  imftlemmtn^Uire  all  of 
flint.  The  tools  employed  by  men  of 
the  recognized  a rclucolo laical  stone  age 
are  madu  of  stones  of  various  kinds,  of 
which  there  are  examples  of  serpentine, 
granular  greenstone,  indurated  clay- 
stone,  trap  greenstone,  claystone,  qnarti, 
syenite,    chest,   etc.      Why,   therefore, 
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should  the  only  weapon  in  the  drift 
deposit  be  manufactured  from  Hint 
solely  ?  (2.)  The  "  wiplementB"'  are  all  of 
one  class — (tres.  "Were  they  then  a  race 
of  carpenters  ?  Man  is  a  cooking  ani- 
imil ;  and  if  ten  thousand  axes  have 
I, eon  found,  surely  one  seetliing-pot  or 
drin king-cup  ought  to  have  turned  up. 
He  needs  shelter,  but  no  remnant  of  his 
clothing  or  hut  has  been  found.  Al- 
most everywhere  where  there  are  chalk 
Hints  we  lind  axes,  and  nothing  but  axes. 
(3.)  There  is  a  gradation  in  fonn  from 
tho»  very  rough  fracture  of  the  flint  to 
the  perfect  almond-shaped  implement. 
Let  the  most  enthusiastic  believer  in 
ihcir  authenticity  examine  carefully  the 
one  thousanfl  implements  in  the  Abbe- 
ville museum,  and  he  would  probably 
reject  two-thirds  as  bearing  no  evidence 
of  the  w(n*k  of  man.  But  it  would  be 
im])()psil)le  for  him  to  say  where  nature 
ended  and  art  began.  (4.)  Some  of  the 
iinpleme-.its:  are  admirable  illustrations 
r)f 'the  form  produced  by  the  natural 
fracture  vS  the  egg-shaped  flint  nodule. 
(5.)  It  is  supposed  that  these  weapons 
y.w'Q  used  for  cutting  down  timber  and 
f'vooping  or.t  canoes.  But  it  should  be 
icmcnibered  that  the  gravels  in  which 
lliey  are  loun<l  were  formed  during  a  se- 
vere Arctic  climai  ,  in  which  no  tree  but 
a  stunted  birch  could  have  grown,  cer- 
taijily  none  large  enough  to  form  a  canoe. 
((>.)  Their  vumJ>er.  The  implements  are 
found  by  tliousands  in  small  areas,  and 
in  numbers  (juite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  tliinly  scattered  population  that 
must  have  (if  at  all)  then  existed. 

The  SjKnuje  Fi^the.n/. — The  main  in- 
dustry of  the  island  of  Crete  is  the 
sponge  fishery  which  is  pursued  on  its 
coasts.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  com- 
])anionships  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
boats,  for  mutual  support  and  protec- 
tion. The  mode  of  operation  prepar- 
atory to  a  dive  is  very  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting. The  diver  whose  turn  it  is 
takes  his  seat  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
at  either  the  bow  or  stem,  and  placing 
by  his  side  a  large  flat  slab  of  marble, 
weighing  ftliout  25  ll>s.,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  ro])e  of  the  proper  length  and 
tliickness  (1 V  inch ),  he  then  strips,  and 
is  left  by  his  companions  to  prepare 
himself.  This  seems  to  consist  in  de- 
voting a  certain  time  to  clearing  the 
passages  of  his  lungs  by  expectoration, 
and  liighlv  inflating  them  al\erward ; 
thus  oxidizing  his  blood  very  highly 


by  a  repetition  of  deep  ins 
The  operation  lasts  from  fi^ 
minutes,  or  more,  accordin; 
depth;  and  during  it  the  oj 
never  interfered  M'ith  by  his 
ions,  and  seldom  speaks  or  is  s 
he  is  simply  watched  by  two 
but  at  a  little  distance,  and  t 
venture  to  urge  him  or  distra( 
any  way  during  the  process 
from  some  sensation,  knowr 
himself,  after  these  repeated  lo 
and  heavy  inspirations,  he  d 
fitting  moment  to  have  ar 
seizes  the  slab  of  m.arble,  a 
crossing  himself  and  uttering 
plunges  with  it  like  a  retur 
])hin  into  the  sea,  and  rapidly 
The  stone  is  always  hehl  durii 
scent  directly  in  front  of  the 
ann\s-lc4igth,  and  so  as  to  offe 
resistance  as  possible  ;  and,  b; 
its  inclination,  it  acts  likewise 
der,  causing  tJie  descent  to  bt 
less  vertical,  as  desired  by  t 
^s  soon  as  he  reaches  the  h 
places  the  stone  under  his  arn 
himself  down,  and  then  wal 
upon  the  rock,  or  crawls  under 
sturting  the  si)onges  into  a  nc 
with  a  hooped  mouth,  which 
round  his  neck  to  receive  tlien 
holds  firmly  to  the  stone  or  rc> 
while,  as  his  safeguard  for 
and  fcr  making  tlu;  known 
tlie  time  he  desires  it.  I'lie  hj 
is  thus  eflected  :  'IHie  assistant 
hold  of  the  rope  awaiting  tli 
first  reaches  down  with  both 
low  as  he  can,  and  there  gra>^ 
rope,  with  a  great  l)odily  itVor 
up  to  nearly  arm's-k  ngth  over 
the  second  assistant  is  then 
to  make  his  grasp  as  low  dov 
can  reach,  and  does  the  same 
the  two  alternately,  and  by  ; 
or  more  at  a  time,  and  with 
pidity,  bring  the  anxious  divt 
surface.  A  heavy  blow  from 
trils  to  expel  the  water  and  e 
air  indicates  to  liis  comrades  t 
conscious  and  breathes,  a  wor 
is  then  spoken  by  one  of  his 
ions  to  encourage  him  if  h 
much  distressed,  as  is  ofti-n  t 
and  the  hearini^  of  the  voice  i; 
them  to  be  a  great  su])port  at 
ment  of  their  greatest  stale  oi 
tion.  A  few  seconds'  re^t  at 
face,  and  tiien  the  diver  reti 
the  boat  to  recover,  generally 
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i>u  fto  under-ganncnt  or  jacket,  to  assist 
the  re&U»mtion  of  the  ainniftl  lieiit  he 
htifi  lost,  anil  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
more  by  tlic  too  rupitl  evaporation  of 
Uie  water  from  hi»  \>*y\[).  —  TrateU  in 

Th.  <,,.r.  '^r.otn, — Fut her  Gecchi  writes 

ifler  dutc   of  Xwi*.  8»  to 

fullows :    I   tliHfik    you 

'  jou  take  in  tlif  ol>serv- 

ixn.     Tlic  hist  hirgi;  si>ot 

lia*  li«,<n  very  intenistin;:^   for  sciL«nc<.% 

!t*iil  lh<jjie  lube  abh-t  to  pultli^ih  nil  tb<i 

wii  hiivc  mutUi  of  it  by  pro- 

M&mwhilc  1  stmU  you  two  of 

tJiL:u.  tjbotD-^ruphtHl  on   a  large  scale. 

You  ;vill  ^;v   hi   tho     pHnt^ut  nrtifltj 

wir  V  ■  f!iat  nia\<   '  '  tt- 

*<'  ufr>>   iind  :!i 

jMoiimrn  Kv    i;j»^  s^K»t  Ot  thl*  t'lii:''  t)i   lilC3 

«ui;  no?  only  iuy:^clf  but  also  M,  Tiic- 

.l.l-i     T  .  ..n't  \h4t  the  i!i!i<»rtne?.s  of 

allow  uiii   to  copy  the 

'  OQ  that  oct^;i«ioti,  l>«t  I 

*-  i  tlunn  to  31 r,  Dti  hi  Rue, 

-  •(?  thvm.     As  to  tlie  ir*/- 

•    All 'I    rytf-gt'ttinii   rptcation^  I 

^  you  Hjiy,  wc  arc  all  right  and 

^  ft;^^(l|,^    I  will  j^tate  olwirly  what  I 

•-'^^   On  fh^t   phifing  the  pyi!  to  th« 

t<«le*t'4}p;',  and  hi  very  g<»o^^l  moments  of 

deihiititin^  Hn*  surfiue  of  the  sun  aj)- 

1"  to  mc  DiJvdc  up  of  niiiny 

,  which  I  ihhik  arc  the 

"    "       "  '    ;    their 

,    but 

.:'»;i  in  the 

':  sviiortr  they 

L-itL     ■    ■'  *^  i- -.  v.....  w..,  and  auch 

■V**  Bat  this  vinw  is,  as  I  said,  ruthor 


ilitBcult  to  obtaia,  and  m&ny  times  I 
have  looke*t  for  it  quite  without  suc- 
cess. \^  this  a  defect  of  vision,  or  caus- 
cil  by  the  Bvm'fl  clutn^em^TntA  ?  If  by 
wll low-leaver  other  thinj^s  thuu  these 
are  understood,  I  havo  not  seezi 
them.  il.  Airy  seems  to  uuflcrntand 
other  tbinacs  inid  then  I  Mm  quite  at  a 
h>ss.  This,  therefore,  is  a  mutter  very 
])roblcmatie,  and  to  be  better  studied. 
By  projection  on  a  large  sesde  in  B\n\m 
beautiful  momenta  of  definition,  thciie 
oblong  liodies  on  the  general  surtace  of 
the  sun  have  been  seen  by  my  asi«istjmt 
n\so  ;  but  generally  they  are  not  vii*ibk% 
but  the  sun  appears  like  clouds.  A^o 
the  mobility  of  the  Bolrtr  surface,  you 
ean  judy^e  froui  the  two  photographic 
that  I  send  ynu  ;  they  have  been  mude 
only  at  an  interval  of  twenty  ibur 
liours.  I  think  wo  asaiated  at  the  out- 
breaking of  the  i*pot,  an<l  at  its  arranj^e- 
meat  fnim  a  great  con  fusion  of  move- 
ments into  a  rH^j»:ulQr  trnuMormation  of 
an  ordinary  p:roup  of  fipolt*.  The  ap- 
peaniuee  whir!i  I  have  t^eeu  u  quite 
like  that  whieU  take':*  phieo  wiieii  n 
great  movement  is  eieited  in  a  stream 
of  running  watin\  whitih  tluully  retjolvea 
itself  into  some  vortices  whjch  take 
their  course  imlepeudently.  The  move- 
ment of  the^j  j*pot!»  evou  alooe  is  capa- 
ble of  demoui^tratinj^  materially  what 
Mr,  Carrington  Im^  found  with  grcut 
hibor— that  there  \&  in  the  sun  a  real 
drilt  of  matter,  since  without  thii  it 
wouhl  be  impossible  to  explain  how  the 
spot  has  been  incrcjkied  in  two  davs  to 
a  length  twice  as  j^reat  ai  \U  b^radth, 
this  renudnlng  almoi^t  coiustaut.  But 
more  of  this  in  a  particular  meme»r. 
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ImWtiiiH  title.  Dr.  Newman  ha^  re- 
wliieb  n 


l«     tilU    ,   ; 


iirniiiiL^  ^mfubiojrraphy 
an  answer 


Kinjjiley, 


and  was  entitled  '^ Ai^ahgUi  pni  YU^\ 
iSwa,"  reputdinhed  in  a  mnit  and  attrac- 
tive manner  by  tin*  Appletnn^.  We  ear- 
ner*! ly  reeouiu^eud  all  our  readers, 
^vhether  they  be  Catltolicsor  uot,  who 
have  not  proeun-d  and  rea*!  the  ^'.I/^j- 
/^>^/rt/'  to  do  80  without  delay,  if  they 
wish  to  give  themselves  a  ricli  intellec- 
tual treat.  Ttic  Americau  edition  is 
decidedly  to  be  preferred^  on  account 


iVetr  PitMeatmis 
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of  the  complete  history  it  furnislu's  of 
tltf  cnnlrovcTHy  vilih  Mr.  Kin^lt'y 
wliicli  linl  to  the  composiiion  of  the 
l)oi>k.  In  Eno;lanii,  tliis  controversy  is 
iilrca<h*wrn  known  to  tlu*  entire  religi- 
OU3  Hncl  Uterury  wCrld,  and  iniiy  he 
Hiip|Hn4i'<l  hy  \\ih  timt'  tr>  hnvc  lost  its 
inttivst.  Dr*  Newmnn'ri  HUtol»i<»jL;rH]>hy 
will  never  Umc  its  interest  and  value 
while  the  English  hinguii^^c  nrnminH; 
and  tVvr  this  reason,  it  was  no  douht  a 
wist*  thought  in  the  author  to  prepare 
it  fyr  posterity  in  a  fonii  wherein  tl\e 
Inad  and  pers^onnl  controversy  wliieh 
fjcciisioned  its  Iteinp  written  nhoidd  no 
ln%ir  he  connerted  with  its  proper 
Huhjcct-mntter.  No  doubt,  too,  the  it u* 
thor  felt  .Home  n.4uctunce?  to  perpetnate, 
in  cUij^e  connection  with  hi*  own  per- 
Bonul  hiHtory^  the  memory  of  tlie  t^evere 
caj^ti^jitinn  which  he  jidndnir^tend  to 
hisi  npj)on»*nt.  Ttiis^  is  liononiltle  ti*  his 
delieute  and  ehuritaljle  t^entinienl.'*.  At 
tht»  narno  time,  tlie  enslipition  was  ue- 
cc»?^ry,  it  wa**  jnst»  it  wnn  ntit  one  whit 
too  M!vcre,  and  we  owe  n  deht  of  grnti- 
tndcto  Dr.  Newman  for  having  applied 
the  terrible  \t\»\i  which  he  pf»H.><e9;^CijJjut 
which  he  employs  so  seldom  and 
usually  HO  lijLfhtly,  in  thi^  can*  with  all 
hi«  atreng^th  to  the  ehtmMersnf  «  delin- 
tpient.  There  is  a  certain  small  chins  of 
writeris  in  the  English  Cbnrch,  :^omc  t»f 
whom  are  Puseyites,  others  more  or 
lesa  broatl  in  thdr  vlewK,  who  violate 
all  the  hiwH  of  honnrabloand  conrteons 
warfare  in  their  attacks  on  the  Catho- 
lic Clinrch,  They  take  the  line  of 
chnrtjinjLr  fraud,  fori?:ery,  lyinj^,  ajul  ut- 
ttrly  unprincipled  and  wicked  motives 
nml  maxims  npon  the  hiemrehy,  priest- 
hood, tind  other  advocates  of  the  Cath- 
olic cause.  One  of  I  lie  first  and  fore- 
most of  tliCHc  was  Mr.  Meyrick,  of  Ox- 
ford, the  author  of  a  disinjjfeuuous  work 
againifit  Cathulic  moraK  and  one  of  Mr. 
Kingsley*«  defenders.  This  work  of  Mr, 
Sley ricked  wusrepublisffed  in  thiseoun* 
try  with  a  more  olfenslve  preface^  by  the 
Rev,  A,  C  C'oxc,  now  the  hi.shoj)  of 
Wenterti  New^  York,  a  person  who  has 
abjured  nil  regrircl  to  the  rules  of  com- 
mc»n  civility,  Loth  in  \m  public  writ- 
insf^  iind  Hpeechert  conccrninaf  the  Cath- 
olic clerjxy,  and  nUo  in  hh  private  de- 
meanor when  he  ha^i  happened  to  be 
thrown  into  contact  \^  ith  them  person- 
ally. This  class  of  writers  adopt  what 
Dr  Newman  happily  stylet  a  mode  of 
warfare  which  coni^ists  m  '•  poisoninr^ 
Uie  wclls.^'  That  is,  they  a^^vk  to  forestuU 


all  dehutc  on  the  merits  of  the 
tpicMion,  by  accusinix  the  ad> 
the  CatUuHc  Htde  of  bcinffliar 
ciple  and  on  i*ystem;  ifit' 
Wiio  have  no  chum  to  'i 
or  even  to  a  hearin^j^.  in'..  . 
course  to  be  taken  with  opji 
this  ftort.  Argument,  exphitiat 
tesy,  are  alike  thrown  away  u] 
They  must  be  treated  like  | 
and  summary  justice  must  be 
on  them,  as  tlie  only  mean*  < 
fence,  and  as  a  salutary  vx 
o I  h e  r^.  Th cy  m  u s t  1  >e  I  a\i  gh  t 
cannot  have  free  lieeUKC  to  e» 
and  vituperate  the  CaUioHc  ( 
itij  members;  with  impunity, 
fectually  this  lesson  wat*  reit< 
Ity  Dr.  Newman, is  ^hcjwn  by  t 
applause  w  hich  Ins  b<»ok  reeci 
all  Entj:land,  the  cviilence  of  w 
be  ii>een  in  the  review  of  it  v 
penred  in  the  principal  Eng 
odicala. 

Wc  wnsh  to  he  imdci'stood 
lantjruage  we  tmve  used  abo\ 
application  tf»  any  but  a  few 
individmiirt,  whone  spirit  ant 
are  even  monr  severely  <*ond( 
a  large  class  of  the  non*Catho 
than  by  Cutholica  tliemselv* 
very  gratifying  to  observe  th 
ful,  modenite,  ami  court eouslc 
many  of  the  moM  ilbistrioui* 
cent  advocates  of  the  l^rotex 
maintain  toward  the  Church 
and  her  ilistingnLshed  nm] 
me  ti  I  \  >ers.  C  t }  p  v  i  n  g  a  Ite  r 
the  greatest  genius  which  th 
ant  confession  can  boaat  of, 
among  others,  Guisrot,  Uifukt',  ] 
Palmer;  ami  in  this  country 
U.  Alger,  w  ho.  albeit  he  has 
cntly  repeated  some  of  the  cu 
statements  of  Catholic  d<tetrir 
ways  shown  a  fairness  and  get 
Hpirit  and  a  readiness  to  co 
takes  which  make  him  co 
aujong  our  honorable  oppoi 
this  species  of  candor  and  coi 
most  eminent  writers  of  the 
are  still  tiir  before  the  most  r 
England  and  America.  l>r. 
himself  and  his  compeers  In 
Oxf*ird  movement,  even  in  the 
est  and  most  pronounced  t: 
of  opinion  against  Home  an 
various  form  of  dissent,  furr 
most  pcrlect  specimens  of 
Christian  and  gentlemanly  st 
lemics  whieh  English  titerutu 
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icen.  JfcTcr  was  there  a  mau  who  kept 

\iiA  intellect  ttiitl  hb  varifd  {fif'tg  as  a 

vriUr  mt»rt*  conipJetely  umler  the  tlis- 

dplbc  of  a  strict  cimseicin.'t%  om?  who 

'vjwi  more  ficrupuhmsly  }\\^i  and  fair, 

trutht\tl  II nd   fnmk,    yet  guarded  and 

I'jttitiouH,  than  John   Ilcnry  Newman. 

He  has  thi»  jioul  of  kni^:htly' chivalry  in 

Uini;  rtriigioii^.  fl'aJ'hJR^,    inodi'^it,   and 

com|m*touatc ;  loyal  to   the  death  to 

ever)'  kvoxvA  obliL^ajion,  and  scorning  a 

rocAti  in  '      ■  '  /  jR't  morf?  than  com- 

tnonmrn  i  and  perjury.  Such 

^  Tn iiav  e  been  yennre  of  hon- 

<ir'  lit;  ajid  yet  he  luu^  not 

Ijr  the  strife  of  tonu:ut's ;  and 

If  ^  t  triumphed  oven^'atiini- 

tt),  ily  heen  |jy  overpowering; 

hii  I'Qemie*  with  the  superior  wei^^ht  of 
hifarm»»r  and  strength  of  his  ami^  and 
n&t  ht'CHusw  his  hoiy  retirement  and 
ffpotle^  name  have  been  respected. 
liowi^vtT,  after  longj  year^^  during 
whiWff  Uf>§(»  thn  EnL'lish'  people  have 
iSttklatntHJ  lind  ^Hirhtefl  the  nnin  of  ge- 
vm  juicl  thp  pnrc  Christian  who  is  one 
cf'*^  :  ornnmeuti*  of  their  liter- 

s' tit  of  their  intense  hos*tili- 

^;  \*n,  their  hive  of  fair  phiy, 

"'  n  for  Jnlellectiml  ^n^wX- 

ti  „, ,  j,Mnve«s,  haa  galaiMl  a  signal 
Ttctorjr,  nri<|  ^^t  pve  them  fhje  ere<lit 
wfiL  The  demand  for  the  ^M/wV^/Z/r 
•^  it«  !irst  publication  in  sncoes^^ive 
wnmbcw  wn^  so  ^reat  that  the  Long- 
s' wnv  unttbh'  to  keep  up  with  it, 
Th»lit  \\m  not  breu  nnapprecialed  also 
*J  wis  tfiuntry  is  provt-d  by  the  fact 
™f»wr  ft]itum^  of  the  Aincricim  re- 
P'^  d.  Of  the  book 

''  rtluous  to  speak 

W  tiiii  ji^j,.  .j.^y  n  ^yiii  |,^,„r  to  be 
»*»«I  lUMl  re-rcadt  and  the  repeated  per- 
•**«>  ia^t'jnd  of  wearying,  only  brings 
^«t  QQ^  charms  and  oecasion^ 
*''  iiicnra^ing  deh'ght,  W*?  have 
^2^1  uad  a«  hid  red  Dr.  Newman'** 
jmtin*^!^  j;jj,  more  than  twenty  years, 
•^^W'U'f-  ui;ver  *o  ftdly  appreciated  the 
"^^^I'/fiil  subtlety  and  vitjor  of  hi^i  in- 
iiave  di>ne  Hiuco  reading 
It  is  like  the  kern, 
ously  wiehb'd,  and  irre- 
^T  of  Sahidin,  At  hirj 
\m\\  hHt  a  champion 
1  »n  txfiy  other  of  n^p' 
•  rii^^ts,  and 
\  over  the 
ii-  oi  In; J  l'»<;^  who  U'ields. 
•n  Even  as  now  repro- 
^'^'^^i  iij  uiuiMilf,  iia  A  mere  libtor}*  of 


tHi 


the  past,  hid  method  of  defending  tlie 
Churi'h  of  Kngland  against  Home  aj>- 
pears  to  uh  so  mu^'h  more  subtle  and 
plausible,  and  adroitly  managed,  not 
through  any  designed  artifice  on  his  part, 
but  from  the  aeuteness  with  which  hi.^ 
mind  detects  all  the  most  defensible 
points  of  his  own  position  and  the  most 
fuisailablo  one.s  of  the  opposite,  tlmn 
that  of  any  other  writer,  that  we  in- 
Btinctively  say,  no  man  but  John  Hen- 
ry Newman  could  fully  refute  hLmt;elf. 
Eat  h  successive  post  at  which  h^  pauses 
in  his  gradual  approach  to  the  Catholic 
Church  seimi5?  as  defensible  «:■*  the  others 
which  he  has  abauiloued  as  untenal^le. 
At  his  very  last  halting  place,  ho  ha^s 
tbc  air  of  a  mun  who  Is  alioiit  to  defend 
himself  there  to  the  last,  ami  is  not  to 
be  driven  further.  Lideed,  he  w*as  not 
drlcm  by  any  mind  more  powerful  than 
his  own  ;  for  although  the  arguments 
of  (Cardinal  Wiseman  had  considerable 
weight  with  him,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  Catholic  writer  really  answered 
tlie  difficulties  which  were  in  his  own 
mimUor  fully  refuted,  in  a  manner  con- 
sonant to  his  intellectual  convictions, 
the  plausible  arguments  by  which  he 
justified  to  himsi^lf  and  recommended 
to  others  a  continuance  in  the  Anglicjui 
communion.  Ho  was  driven  only  by 
liis  innate  love  of  tfuUi,  his  conscien- 
tiousness, his  logical  tidelity  to  hi>i 
own  lirst  principles,  and  t!ie  graco  of 
God.  Iluniimly  speaking,  his  confer 
sion  was  one  of  the  most  unlikely 
events  which  has  ever  take^  phicv, 
Ten  years  before  it  occurred  he  wa^  at 
an  immense  distance  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  advancing  toward  it  by  a 
moat  circuitous  route,  with  the  greatCHt 
apparent  reluctance,  Wc  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  liis  own  record  of  his  journey 
with  a  sentiment  of  astonishment  that 
lie  ever  reached  his  destination. 
When  we  remcmlier  the  light  in  which 
Dr.  Newman  was  regarded  by  his  own 
strhool  in  the  tlays  of  his  leadership  at 
Oxfor^l,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  esti- 
mate, formed  of  him  was  both  singular- 
ly just  and  singidarly  incorrect.  It  was 
just  in  one  way,  inasmuch  as,  whatever 
liis  modesty  may  suggest  to  the  ccmtni- 
ry,  he  was  more  than  any  otiier  man 
tho  leader  of  the  movement  It  was  in- 
correct, inasmuch  as  a  far  greater  orig- 
inative force  in  uMU^ing  this  movement 
and  a  far  greater  com prehr^^n sion  of  its 
principles  were  attributed  to  him  than 
lu?  or  liny  other  man  poss^^ase'L     Thu 


maTement  itself  created  iU  own  ngents, 
uml  bor«  llj*-'m  on  with  a  power  intin- 
iK*ly  greater  tluio  tliey  possessed  of 
thninselvc**  Dr.  Newman  was  a  master 
to  iuf/iriorand  more  backward  scholars; 
liut  wiia  hitnaell;  only  a  scholar,  who  be- 
**aii  with  the  first  and  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  Catholicity,  llh  merit  consist- 
<jd  in  thi?,  that  while  many  paused  at 
various  Btatrcti  of  elementary  and  par- 
tial knowledj^e,  he  puHht'd  on  to  the 
masttiry  of  timd  re^iuUs  and  completed 
Uis  carrieulum.  CousJdcring  what  he 
had  to  learn,  and  that  he  had  in  great 
mcAsaro  to  he  hiii  own  teaclier,  the 
5pacc  of  ten  years  wni  rtvdly  ft  short 
rather  tbnn  a  long  period  for  tiie 
process* 

The  history  of  this  process  con^ti- 
tutea  the  direct  object  and  the  prinei- 
pal  value  and  charm  of  the  "  Ajwlogin^^'' 
and  the  **  Ilistory  of  My  Religious 
OpLnionsi."  The  mind  of  the  authur  is, 
however,  one  of  those  full  Mrcums  that 
overflows  its  bound??,  and  whose  ofnter 
dieUi  arc  fre(juenily  thf  richest  and  most 
precious  of  its  effusions.  There  are 
flcvcral  passages  in  this  work  iuUin*; 
within  the  9C^>po  of  thii^  remark.  Wc 
can  only  call  attention  to  two,  without 
quotin^rthem.  One  is  iound  on  pp.  2fttj- 
2T;J  of  the  American  edition  of  thu  "  Apo- 
Up(jf**h^^  and  relates  to  the  doctrine  of 
original  Bin.  Another,  on  pp.  275-201, 
concerns  the  question  of  the  relations  be- 
tween faith  and  science  and  reason  and 
authority.  In  the  very 'act  of  g^iving  a 
reason  for  avoiding  the  discussion  of 
these  questions,  the  author  has  given  in 
a  short  compasfi,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable disquiiiiitions  we  have  ever  read. 
There  is  no  passage  in  all  hiss  writings 
which  exhihitH  better  the  fine  di.scrimi- 
nation  of  his  thought,  and  tbe  perspi- 
cuity and  bcautj^  of  his  style,  and  in  both 
these  respects  it  is  a  specimen  of  the 
most  perfect  logical  and  rhetorical 
art. 

We  feel  bound,  however,  to  enter  one 
flfliYijfj!  ag«in8t  a  part  of  Dr.  Newman's 
philosophy,  which  wc  regard  not  so 
much  as  being  a  posiitive  error  as  a  de- 
fect, and  which  has  been  quite  distinct- 
ly brought  out  by  the  WeUminAier  lle- 
vietpy  as  a  part  of  \ih  defence  of  Catho- 
licity which  presents  a  weak  sid^  to  the 
intideK  Thii  defect  U  one  originating 
in  tiie  philosophy  which  h.is  prevailed 
in  f;  '  ',  and  in  wliieh  Dr.  >*ewman 
d;  one  wliieh  has  alwayt* 
..  .  .,,  i>icuou»  in  lh«  writers  of  the 


Oxford  school,  and  which  i  ^ 
to  leave  a  great  Mat  fin  in  their 
This  defect  uuay  l»c  <  t*  M'ril>td,  t1 
not  defined,  as  the  doctrine  of/ 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  agr^ 
Dr.  Newman  in  the  majtim,  lb 
uiatten*  '*  probability  is  thu 
life.'*  We  have  hcretofoi'c  thou 
ever,  that  he  extendevl  this  prir 
the  domain  of  natural  an»l  rei 
ligion  so  far  as  to  a^rce  with  1 
ters  who  consider^ I  heir  fur 
verities  as  being  merely  mor^j 
than  thc?ir  logical  contradictor 
carefully  weighing  hU  words, 
come  to  the  conclui^iou  that  h< 
use  the  word  in  this  sense, 
speaks  of  tlie  great  truths  ol 
That  is,  he  does  not  admit  tin 
any  real  probability,  thougl, 
one,  in  th«?  intidel  negationiJj  i 
metaphysical  j»osHiljility.  E 
of  a  moral  certainty  which  * 
no  prudent  doubt  to  the  eon 
does  not  reach  to  a  mctaphy 
tainty.  II«*rc  agruu  wc  a^ 
him  partially,  and  if  wo  m 
rightly  the  ecclesiai*licHl 
on  the  point,  we  think  his  d* 
one  that  has  ollicial  sanction* 
we  regard,  with  him,  the  ev 
revenk^l  religion  and  of  the 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  n<  amo 
liy  the  light  of  our  mit 
in  that  act  which  theoi 
preamble  to  faith,'*  as  bfiog 
dcr  of  probability  and  inca 
generating  uu^relhan  a  moral  ' 
That  certitude  of  belief  which 
po&siliility  of  error,  we  regar<J 
feet  of  the  gift  of  faith  imparl 
pernatural  finnne^s  to  thf  in 
assent.  We  dissent  fnmi  Dr.  ] 
when  ho  extends  this  doctrine 
timatc  belief  in  God,  and  wc 
necessary,  in  order  to  g^v<^  a  i 
even  to  a  true  probability, 
should  athrm  the  al>sohite  inl 
that  idea  of  God,  from  wbic' 
able  to  deduce  his  attribut 
moreover,  nihrm  al^)  the  pcrf 
phytiical  demonst nihility  of  all 
tributes  as  expressed  in  the 
ronccption  of  God.  We  di^l 
much  any  form  of  expresbion  v 
plies  that  we  believe  in  God  on 
bility,  which  in  tantamount  t 
that  **it  h  probable  there  U 
Kven  if  we  sjiy  that  the  being< 
morally  cert m in,  we  still  leave 
ble  that  there  u  no  God,    It  vv 
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be  1 14?  of  Ood  fironi  the  ultimate 
of  the  certainty  of  our  own 
,  wc  make  our  scll-c?onst,'ious- 
uc^:*,  our  n'it«oti,  tUv  luvv»  of  our  own 
l>f  iir^,  tbp  strtn^ltrf!  M  rvjhX  ami  trulli 

morn  ctr  '^  ultimate 

tiaiiGml  \\  u  JMjLoiiiu  utir  un'n  onitre 
i?Tui  sUtul-^HiiTiL  our  own  iiUiumte 
jniVj        ■       ■      ^       '       *  '    ^^ 

|)l*J«ijrn(  »•    II)     ^<t"».        J  iii-i     i-t    vinMi.:,     ill 

oiir  ricw,  to  tlic  pTirc  hifkU'l  rutioniiHKt 
ill  the  grounil  lit?  wnntn^  which  is  sim- 
plj  liberty  fi»r  every  one  to  8i»oculute 
jljrit  (^4'  cttusc  of  nil  tliinj^*  and  their 
11  lo  th*i  ultiraatc  en<l^  fi*i  he 
n  is  tni<?  he  will  do  it  with- 
inii  oiu*  hdvc,  whatever  our  wav  of 
»t4tinjf  UIm»tiiiu  truth;  but  if*^  we 
^Mx,  or  du  i\i\t  cU^urly  repudiate, 
b'»  fin\  pHnf'Iph'A.  he  Will  point  out 
ft^  t  ia  our  ttr^fumeut,  and 

*'i  rt*  iticonsi stent:  an li  then 

f^  f  of    Chmtirtt^ 

*f;  lonstratin^  the 

{"•u  iu,,jrMi[  v,,,,i  iiuiji  iirst  princijjles 
iatuftjtdy  c(*rt:iin,  nn«l  showing  that 
ttrnt-' ..t  .«,  .  (!,.:.,.>.   '•   ' 'MMe»  whieli 

^  HT  iricom- 

^''       ,.,...  .,  -'i'-,  will, 

^.•^wfbainLs,  i  rod. 

j."i'  pnip<  r  i\  that 

'•  Kcirnian  doe«  not  propose  iin\  thin<:jf 

.."^.TtjiMlIv   nri   t!ij.  imporlunt   qiies- 

^  that  he  htk)^ 

Tifm  which  sat- 

'  *  Mm. 

\i,  HisrroTiy  op  tiik  Catholic 

t  :    l^RiiM  TlIF,  COMMENCEMKNT 
1'U4    UNTIT.  rUK 

[.  rAbb6  J,  E. 

,\nr!i4  m  from  the  h»st 

m.      With  on  Iiitrodue- 
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L*s  !»v  the  most  Hev.  JL 
DJK,    Archbishop  if 

VoL  1,     8vo.,  pp.   Ii75, 

York :  P.  trBhea. 
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icw  of  this  vahime  rotd- 

.'ill  Wfi  wei'o  Jed  to  cx- 

iVuiii    iu   jiro^pt'ctu^i-    The   ii»*at 

•*Vi^rn  TT*.^^!*'»  upon  us  by  its  exte- 

htj*  is  nn  attnictive 

two  ipialitit vi  (»r  a 

hieh,  whatever   be 

lev.  nnd  coniplete- 


which  doc>«  not  look  like  a  catalogtie  of 
dried  and  dead  gpccimcns  for  a  scien- 
tific museum,  The  majority  of  the  vol- 
umeB  which  ia^^ue  from  the  press  noiv- 
?4-<lay4  like  a  literary  flood,  tiwe  their 
su4*er^^a  vaHttlral  more  lr>  their  beautiful 
typoi^^raphy,  chaste  binding',  and  othei 
general  attnictivc  features,  than  to  tlir 
?^jlid  merit  of  their  contents,  Aa  there 
Hre  certain  orjitore  who*4e  nppearunoc 
alone  captivates  their  an^btfiry,  and  ex- 
cites in  MS  a  curiojity  to  henr  what  fine 
thingis  such  a  fine-looking  man  htis  to 
Bay,  Bo  there  are  l*of>U*  whicli  feel 
well  to  the  touch,  hmk  j4;oo«l  to  the  eye*^ 
and  prtiudicv'  oiu'*>j  jud*itneut  in  their 
favor  We  will  listen  to  a  ><rupid*look' 
in*j  .speaker^  or  read  a  commonplace 
tejjtuixid  book,  on  the  testimony  of  thHr 
fricndn,  provided  they  j^ive  us  strong 
recommeiitlationa  ;  but  n  speaker  *'of  ii 
counnauilinjy:  presence  ami  a  winning 
air,"  or  a  fjook  that  is  well  gotten  up,  wc« 
think  worthy  of  notice  at  the  tirs^t  in- 
trod  net  ion. 

It  U  ditlicult  to  write  an  interesting 
history.  Simple  fnct,^  of  the  past  stated 
in  dry  slati^tienl  t*tyle,  like  the  reports 
of  an  iuLsune  a\vbjni  ur  ;i  poor-houMe,  are 
about  an  intereritiu'^^  it^  they*  uud  appear 
to  tho  general  reader  to  be  «>f  about 
equal  imimrtanci'.  We  may  be  thought 
weak  in  jud|,^nent  to  &ay  it,  but  we 
should  like  to  rend  history  for  the  ^arae 
reason  we  like  to  read  the  last  novel  by 
Diukcn*?,  in  which  the  author  wieUln 
his  ma^c  pen  to  paint  life-picture*  of 
the  event:*  of  the  world  before  otir 
mind,  and  comi>eltJ  us  to  be  living  ^vit- 
nes?cs  of  the  past  in  the  realm  of  imag- 
ination. To  int»ure  a  deep  interetit  and 
11  lastiu;:?  impre^^ion  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  jihouJd  be  en;rn^c,l.  Our  im- 
acfimitlon  must  not  be  told  to  t;lep  out 
of  doors  or  ^o  to  sleep  wdillsl  our  mem* 
ory  take-j  an  iuventory  of  factM  cim- 
Kigned  to  its  storehouse  by  a  historian. 
The  senses  of  si^^dit  and  of  tiiste  are 
l^iven  to  man  that  he  may  be  guided  in 
supplying  his  stomach  with  the  proper 
quantum  and  fpjality  of  the  food  it 
craves,  What  tlu^e  senses  arc  to  thn 
stomach,  the  imagination  m  to  the  mind, 
and  if  it  have  no  hand  in  thu 
choice  of  mental  food  there  cannot 
help  but  bean  inditrestion  ;  the  brain, 
indeed,  holding  the  erutle  ma:^,  but  un- 
able to  make  any  use  of  it. 

We  mr»y  HUin  up  in  a  few  ^untencea 
the  ap[diratit)n  the^e  remark*  tnay  have 
to  the  hint'jrv  before  i&.     The  volume 
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comes  to  iir*  with  uncut  edges.  Let  the 
reader  open  it  at  random.  He  finds  be- 
fore liim  a  fair  page,  printea  m  large 
cool  type,  with  broad  generous  mar- 
gins, looking  as  a  page  ought  to  look, 
like  a  goodly  field  of  wheat  or  com, 
and  not  like  a  stifle,  prim,  pinched,  and 
gravelled  parterre.  Let  him  read  down 
one  page,  and  he  will  surely  bring  his 
paper-cutter  into  requisition  and  follow 
the  author  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  next 
paragraph.  He  will  find  the  style,  if 
we  mistake  not,  like  one  of  those  charm- 
ing, shady,  winding,  country  road^, 
which  always  entice  you  to  go  just  as 
far  as  the  next  turning  ;  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  page  of  histor}', 
which  to  us  is  so  like  a  grievous  paved 
militaiT  road  in  France,  straight  enough, 
wide  enough,  and  direct  enough,  but 
lamentably  monotonous,  diy,  dusty,  and 
tiresome.  There  is  a  little  stifl'ness  and 
'dull  regularity  about  the  division  of 
the  subject-matter ;  but  this  is  inevita- 
ble to  any  history  of  a  long  i>eriod,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  sign))oards  and 
finger-posts  on  the  road,  making  up  in 
convenience  what  they  detract  trom 
the  romance. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  work  of  M. 
Darras  as  a  history — as  one  in  which  we 
lan  Icani  the  actual  life  of  our  mother, 
Ib.e  Church;  one  which  we  can  quote 
with  cimfidunce  in  public,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  contra<lict  to  its  back  as  it 
stands  on  our  siielves ;  one  which  wc 
can  give  to  our  friends,  of  all  classes 
and  opinions,  as  a  good,  reliable,  and 
respectable  Church  history — we  are  con- 
tent to  take  it  as  such  upon  the  wann 
approbation  it  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Holy  Father,  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it  in  colleges  and  seminaries 
in  Europe,  the  approval  it  has  obtain- 
ed from  the  Kt.  Uev.  bishoj)s  there  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  good 
opinion  universally  expressed  concern- 
ing it  by  seliohirs  whose  critical  judg- 
ment is  worthy  (.f  reliance.  Certainly 
we  have  no  Church  history  equal  to  it 
in  the  KiiLrlish  language,  and  we  bid 
this  translated  French  <me  wek^ome, 
and  hope  it  may  receive  an  hosj)itable 
re<'eption  amon;,^<t  us. 

Tlie  dissertation  on  the  perpetuity  of 


the  Church,  and  the  immort; 
Papacy,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Archbishop  Spalding,  whi 
lishes  this  edition  under  the 
introduction,  is  both  appro 
well  deserving  of  perusal.  T 
prelate  puts  us  at,  once  on  i 
quaintance  with  the  work  of 
and  enkindles  in  us  tlie  desi] 
more  of  the  eventful  course 
istence  of  Holv  Church. 
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events  of  which  the  United 
ave,  during  late  years,  been 
tre  of  action,  have  revived  in 
Uection  of  the  editors  of  the 
h^olifische  Blatter  o£  Munich 
J  of  Lorctto,  a  small  and  un- 
ij^town  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
of  which  was  Prmce  Demet- 
justin  Gallitzin,  the  son  of 
rkable  woman  of  whom  Ger- 
is  a  right  to  be  proud.  The 
has  suggested  to  them  a  bio- 
sketch,  which,  full  of  interest 
siteness,  will  unquestionably 
m  Belgium  and  France  with 
avidity  as  in  Germany. 
Y  years  have  elapsed  since 
irallitzin,  who  kid  exchanged 
ics  of  princely  courts  for  the 
•f  those  who  herald  the  glad 
lept  in  the  Lord,  after  forty 
apostlcship  in  the  wild  rc- 

the  Alleghany  mountains. 
L  set  up  by  the  pious  mission- 
remains,  marked  by  all  the 
of  thrifty  life,  and  the  little 

long  continue  to  be  wliat  it 
its  origm — the  cradle  of  a 
civilization,  wliich  \Yill  go  on 
;  its  blessings  to  the  remotest 
59,  still  retaining  the  unobtru- 
J8ty  which  moved  its  founder's 


thought.  Indeed,  had  the  matter  rest- 
ed with  Gallitzin's  own  wishes,  hia 
very  name  would  have  passed  into 
vague  tradition  in  those  extended  re- 
gions. It  might  even  have  slept  in 
oblivion ;  for  the  prince,  eo  careful  was 
he  to  avoid  anything  that  could  attract 
the  attentions  of  the  world,  lived  and 
exercised  his  holy  mmistry  for  many 
years  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Schmidt. 

In  Father  Lcmcke,  however,  and 
forfunatcly  too,  a  canon  of  the  abbey 
of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Vincent  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  found  a  man  who, 
bettor  than  any  other,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  preserve  the  reminiscences 
of  the  noble  missionary,  and  accurat-e- 
ly  to  depict  for  us  the  traits  of  his 
manly  character.  Not  only  did  the 
biogi\apher  of  the  prmce  know  him 
personally,  but  he  was  also  his  friend, 
his  confidant,  his  confessor,  and  his  co- 
laborer  in  the  missions.  After  Gallitz- 
in's  death.  Father  Lemcke  came  into 
possession  of  his  papers,  letters,  and 
memoranda,  wliich  supplied  him  with 
desirable  data  on  the  period  of  life 
preceding  their  ministerial  connection 
lie,  and  ho  alone,  therefore,  was  in  a 
condition  to  write  a  true  biogmphy  of 
the  prince,  and  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
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rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  man.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  Father  Lemcke  in- 
dulges in  a  judicious  remark :  ^  The 
life  of  Gallitzin,"  sajs  he,  "  is  so  in- 
timately inwoven  with  the  events 
which  occurred  daring  his  own  times, 
that  it  holds  out  to  future  generations 
an  interest  like  to  that  which  is  offered 
to  us  in  the  life  of  a  Bonifacius  or  of 
an  Ansgarius,  by  reason  of  the  facts 
whicb  have  cliarocterized  the  epochs 
in  which  they  lived." 

Gallitzin  belonged  to  the  phalanx 
of  missionaries  who,  in  the  United 
States,  scattered  the  seeds  of  spiritual 
life.  When  the  prince  stepped  on  the 
soil  of  that  vast  territory,  there  was 
but  one  prelate,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Carroll 
of  Baltimore,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
United  States,  who,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  liad  been  obliged 
to  seek  Euroj)e  for  his  episc02)al  con- 
secration.* He  had  been  but  two 
years  installed  —  from  1790  —  jmd 
had  but  uncertain  and  broken  inter- 
course with  his  flock.  His  surround- 
mgs,  restricted  in  numbers,  but  de- 
voted to  the  holy  cause,  were  mainly 
composed  of  French  priests.  In  this 
infant  church  Gallitzin  was  the  second 
priest  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Baltimore,  and  missioned,  as  tr  true 
pioneer  of  civilization,  to  carry  the 
cross  through  the  untouched  fore.sts  of 
the  New  World.  There  is  an  unvary- 
ing likeness  in  all  great  undertakings  ; 
yet  it  required  but  a  short  time — a 
relatively  short  time — considerably  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  men 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
task.  In  contrast  with  the  bb^hop, 
who,  in  the  course  of  live  years,  could 
ordain  and  rely  on  two  priests  only  to 
feed  the  flock  of  the  Lonl,  **  The 
Qitholic  Almanac"  of  the  day  ex- 
hibits to  us,  for  the  United  States, 
seven  archbishops,  thirty-six  bishops, 
and  four  apostolic  vicars,  with  the 
ministry    of    two    thousand    priests, 


*  There  are  new  details  on  thid  di§t{iiiriiif>he<l 
man  in  a  recently  pnbliohed  work :  '*  DU  Kath- 
oUsch4  Kirch*  in  vUn  VtreinigtM  Staaien  tin% 
AVrci  jimertto,'*  etc,  etc   Begentbnrs.    18G1. 


with  the  addition  of  convent 
ous  orders,  of  seminaries,  of 
of  numberless  benevolent  im 
with  over  4,000,000  of  Catl 
ing  under  the  protection  of 
in  the  practice  and  enjoymei 
faith. 

The  Grermans  delight  in 
to  mind  that  one  of  those  wL 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  th< 
in  North  America  was  the 
of  a  princely  house  of  the  Fn 
GalUtzin  was  a  German  on 
temal  side;  and  the  nobl 
could  well  claim  both  the  spii 
natural  motlierhood  of  her 
latter  of  which  was,  perha] 
enough.  How  magnificent  s 
was  that  of  Princess  Amelia  ( 
While  gathering  around  her  < 
choice  8i)irits  which  seemed 
to  keep  bright  the  torch  of 
Germany,  and  its  living  conv 
the  midst  of  a  superficial  soci 
out  belief  and  without  its 
lights,  the  princess  was  rcj 
the  New  World  a  son  who  v 
to  turn  aside  from  a  career  v 
birth  and  his  wealth  justly 
for  him,  and  take  up  the  ard 
thankless  labors  of  the  api 
This  very  son  it  was  who.  tin 
work  of  faith,  was  destined  t 
founder  and  civilizer  of  a  n< 
isliing  colony. 

Strangely  enough,  nothing 
Gallitzin  gave  earnest  of  su 
cation.  His  almost  feminin 
had  marked  him  for  a  timid,  £ 
child;  but  what  was  still  wor 
source  of  deep  anxiety  to  his 
to  this  was  added  a  lack  of 
which  seemed  so  deeply  roote 
that  not  even  tlie  iron  will 
princess  could,  during  the  c 
many  years,  draw  out  any  pe 
results.  We  have  a  lettei 
princess  of  the  date  of  17 
years  before  the  departure  of 
rius  for  America,  in  which 
iterates  on  this  ground  hei 
complainings,  her  exliortatio 
her  admonitions.  It  is  prop 
ever,  to  advert  that  the  incipic 
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of  tTaining  parsued  by  the  prmcesB 
[crBclf  waa  nat  free  from  defect ;  for, 
i^  the  nonsige  of  her  son,  she  her- 
vavered  and  hesitated  between 
systems  of  philosophy — a 
coono  which  necessarily  must  have 
dm^ni  her  into  many  an  error. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  defectiv^C'- 
oesa  in  the  main  fotmdation  of  the 
Inining  of  young  Gallitzin,  who  was 
fCftred  in  a  sort  of  religious  ind  lifer* 
cndem.  But  a  complete  rerulsion  took 
I^Odvrlien,  afler  leaving  Miin star,  the 
fnincaift  was  led  to  rest  her  convic- 
Cbiid,  not  on  this  or  the  other  system  of 
pluloaopliy,  but  on  the  rotik  of  Chris- 
tian  faitii— when^  from  her  relationa 
with  each  men  as  Furstenberg  and 
0?«Wg,  she  herself  had  gained  a 
greater  degree  of  firmness  and  stead- 
&AtDeBi»  This  reacted  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  son,  in  the  greater  decision 
•ad  aathority  exerted  by  the  mother  ; 
•od  it  WM  not  without  fit  intention 
thai  DcmetriuBt  in  the  sacrament  of 
«»«*fiRttAaon,  received  the  surname  of 
AttQ8tin« 

fiotttoa  the  22d  of  December,  1770, 
it  «e  Hague,  where  his  father,  a  fa- 
^"•■^  rf  the  Empress  Caiherine,  was 
•**'*<Eted  as  ambassador  of  Russia, 
Gallitzin  saw  before  him  the 
of  a  career  bound  to  lead  to 
t  dignities  of  either  military 
^  >tonistrative  service.  Nothing, 
^'^Wope,  was  spai'cd  in  giving  him  a 
^**^Pfcte  education,  according  to  the 
'•Wroaenta  of  the  world.  This  ed- 
J?**On,  developed  and  closed  under 
™*  ^jtLer's  eyes,  must  be  perfected 
^rel  •  but  whither  to  direct  it  was 
tion  of  moment.  The  aristocratic 
*«  of  tlie  Rhine  were  ravaged  by 
^  t^Tolution^  and  war  hiid  converted 
^**fope  mlo  a  vast  battle-field.  It  op- 
P^ft«ineiy  happened^  at  that  time,  that 
*  J^Ung  priest,  by  the  mime  of  Bro- 
*^^  whom  the  princess  had  known 
^J'^gii  the  family  of  tlic  Dmste,  and 
*bo  tui  ij^Q  admitted  to  her  circle, 
^ilboat  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  a 
ff*»Oaary  to  jVmerica*  The  piincess 
M  oectisious  to  value  the  rare  cn- 
ita  of  this  priest,  and  knew  how 
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justly  her  confidence  m  him  could  ex- 
tend. She  therefore  proposed  to  him 
the  companionship  of  her  son  in  a  jour- 
ney which  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  only 
pmcticuble  one  warranted  by  the  times. 
The  princess,  tor  tun  ate  ly,  met  with 
no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  prince, 
her  husband.  An  admirer  of  Wash* 
ington,  and  still  more  so  of  the  philo- 
sophic Jefferson,  he  readily  agreed 
that  his  son  should  devote  a  cotiplc  of 
years  to  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
50  as  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  that  country.  lie  earnestly 
charged  him  to  be  introduced  to  these 
two  great  men ;  while  the  princess  on 
her  part  armed  Mm  with  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation to  the  Itiglit  Reverend 
Bbhop  Carroll. 

In  August,  1792,  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  young  Gallitzin  took 
ship  at  Rotterdam  on  h\A  way  to 
America*  No  one  could,  certainly, 
liave  then  stirred  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  land  of  America  was  marked 
out  as  a  theatre  for  the  evolutions  of 
his  existence-  Was  there  a  presenti- 
ment in  that  parting  hour  which,  ho 
could  not  know,  was  to  mark  an  eter- 
nal farewell?  Was  it  a  last  return 
of  the  original  indecision  of  character 
which  made  him  linger  at  the  road- 
stead to  which  his  mother  had  accom- 
panied him  ?  No  one  can  now  tell ; 
but  what  we  can  say  is  that  when,  on 
the  crests  of  ihc  foaming  billows,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  yawl  which  was 
to  carry  him  on  board,  his  heart  failed 
him,  antl  ho  turned  back  to  retrace  hiis 
steps.  Then  did  his  mothe-rturn  back 
to  him  and,  with  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, **  DIniitri,"  said  she, "  I  blush  for 
thee** — and,  grasping  his  arm,  she 
urged  him  on  to  the  boat.  In  a  mo- 
ment, and  how  no  one  could  tell,  the 
young  prince  was  engulted  hi  the 
waves.  As  quick  as  thought  the 
practised  hands  of  the  gailors  iished 
him  up  from  the  waters,  and  wafted  him 
to  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  lilm  away. 
Such  was  his  farewell  to  Europe ;  but 
this  sea  baptism  had  regenemted  him 
into  a  new  man,  as,  at  a  later  period, 
he  told  the  story  to  his  biographer. 
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On  the  whole,  a  noted  change  had 
taken  place  in  joang  Gallitzin.  In 
him  every  weakness  and  every  irreso- 
lution had  disappeared,  and  made  room 
for  a  firmness,  a  determination,  and  an 
inflexibility  which,  to  his  family,  be- 
came a  source  of  greatest  astonish- 
ment Two  months  had  hardly  pass- 
ed by  in  the  intimacies  of  life  with  the 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  when  he  al- 
ready felt,  within  himself,  what  soon 
became  a  clearly  defined  resolve. 
With  the  close  of  the  year  1792  he 
wrote  to  MUnster  that  he  had  devoted 
himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service 
of  God  and  to  the  salvation  of  souls 
in  Ameiica.  He  wrote  that  this  reso- 
lution liad  been  determined  by  the  urg- 
ent call  for  laborers  in  the  vineyainl 
of  the  Lord;  for  iu  the  country  in 
which  he  was  then  sojourning,  his 
priests  had  to  travel  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  territory,  and  more, 
to  bring  to  the  faithful  the  word  and 
the  means  of  salvation. 

These  were  the  first  news  of  him 
received  in  Miinster,  and  they  were 
disseminated  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. From  all  sides  sprang  up  ob- 
jections, doubts,  and  remonstrances 
against  the  scheme  of  the  young 
prince  and  the  boldness  of  his  under- 
taking. His  mother,  however,  .who 
liad  at  first  been  alarmed  and  steeped 
in  agony  at  the  idea  oF  such  a  voca- 
tion, soon  reasserted  lier  unerring 
judgment,  and  looked  into  the  matter 
with  her  wonted  greatness  of  soul. 
From  the  moment  lliat,  from  letters  of 
distinguished  persons,  and  especially 
from  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Baltimoiv, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  her  son,  she 
became  satisfied  that  his  was  a  real 
and  substantial  calling,  she  felt  per- 
fectly secure, and  all  human  considera- 
tions vanished  from  hor  sight.  She 
therefore  wrote  to  Diniltri  that  if,  af- 
ter liaving  tried  hini^elt*,  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  really  obeyed  his  vocation, 
she  willingly  accepted  the  reproaches 
and  troubles  which  could  not  fail  to 
shower  upon  him ;  and  that,  for  her- 
self, she  could  not  desire  a  consum- 
mation dearer  to  her  heort-i-a  greater 


reward— than  to  see  the  chil 
afiections  a  minister  at  the 
God.  And,  indeed,  not  ligh 
burden  of  reproaches  and  : 
which  she  had  to  bear  for  tl: 
that  sou^-especially  on  the  p: 
husband,  it  was  anything  I 
Her  letters  to  Overberg  m 
amply  inform  us  on  that  subj 

Gallitzin,  however,  seemed 
left  his  European  friends  to  tl 
gence  of  their  astonishment 
less  of  his  former  social  reh 
firmness  and  resoluteness  he 
path  which  he  had  marked 
self,  and  prosecuted  his  th 
studies  with  such  fervency 
superiors,  in  view  of  his  failir 
dee-med  it  their  duty  to  i 
After  two  years  of  study,  hoi 
became  a  sub-deacon,  and,  or 
teenth  of  JVIarch,  1795,  he  wa 
ed  to  the  priesthood. 

There  was  no  lack  of  lal 
ever,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  I 
the  young  Levite,  the  second 
came  out  of  the  first  Catholic 
in  North  America,  was  imi 
put  to  work.  At  Port  Tol 
the  Potomac,  Gallitzin  enti 
apostolical  career.  His  fe 
doubt,  carried  him  too  far  ii 
proverbially  malarial  n'trio, 
stricken  down  by  a  r^pell 
he  was  ordered  by  his  bisiiop 
to  Baltimore,  where  Gallii 
subsequently  directed  to  as 
pulpit  and  preach  to  the  Gen 
ulation  which  had  settled  tha 
of  the  slate  of  Maryland. 

The  democratic  fi]>irit  of  i' 
manners,  which,  with  its  iiini 
abuse;?,  had  pormeated  even 
existence  itself,  was  dianiL^tri 
posed  to  the  just  conception 
priesthood  and  of  the  or-j;ani 
the  Church  which  Gallitzin  h 
ed  in  his  mind.  For  the 
morals  of  whii-li  he  was  then 
ho  turned  to  the  unseltlod  \k 
Pennsylvania.  *-I  went  tl 
tells  us  at  a  later  period,  ** 
the  trustees  and  all  the  irre< 
which  they  beget.    For  succe 
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BO  other  warrant  than  the  building  of 
gomething  new,  that  could  escape  the 
nmtinc  of  inveterate  custom,  f lad  I 
settled  where  the  hand  had  already 
been  put  to  the  plough,  my  work 
ifodd  have  been  endangered,  for  it 
hod  been  soon  assailed  by  the  spiiit  of 
Protestantism." 

In  the  apostolic  trips  which  frc- 
qaentlj  took  him  into  the  then  far 
"VVest,  on  the  table  lands  of  the  Alle- 
ghaoj  range,  near  Huntington,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  fork  away  from 
those  of  the  Susquehanna,  Gallitzin 
bid  alighted  on  a  settlement  made  up 
of  a  few  Catholic  families.      In  the 
midst  of  this  Catholic  nucleus  he  re- 
solyed  to  establish  a  permanent  col- 
ony, which  he  destined  in  his  mind  as 
the  centre  of  his  missions.      Several 
poor  Maryland  families,  whose  affec- 
tions he  had  won,  resolved  to  follow 
him;  and,  with  the    consent  of  his 
bishop,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march 
^'iththem  in  the  summer  of  1799,  and 
t»TeUed  from  Maryland  with  his  face 
tomed  to  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany 
pwntains.    And  a  rough  and  trying 
y^'^n^y  it  was  ; — hewing  their  way 
*^*"Wgh  primitive  forests,  burdened  at 
^  *>me  time  with  all  their  worldly 
p^  So  soon  as  the  small  caravan 
™^  Kadied  its  new  home,  Gallitzin 
^  possession  of  this,   as  it  were, 
^J?9»wed  land;     and,  without   loss 
®J  ^«De,  all   the    settlers    addressed 
^''^'Daelves  to  the  work  before  them, 
^  forked  so  zealously  tliat,  before 
^^  end  of  the  year,  they  had  already 
^cted  a  church.     The  following  is 
**ther  Lemcke's  account  of  the  hum- 
**le  origin  of  this  establishment : 

**Out  of  tlie  clearings  of  these  un- 
*'^den  forests  rose  up  two  buildings, 
J'^ructed  out  of  the  trunks  of  rough- 
y  hewn  trees ;  of  these,  one  was 
^tended  for  a  church — ^the  other, 
*  presbytery  for  their  pastor.  On 
^ristmas  eve  of  the  year  1799, 
there  was  not  a  winking  eye  in  the  lit- 
^  colony.  And  well  there  might  not 
*^'  Tlie  new  church,  decked  with 
g^  and  laarel  and  ivy  leaves,  and 
'^Qg  with  such  lights  as  the  scant 


means  of  the  faithful  could  afford, 
was  awaiting  its  consecration  to  the 
worship  of  God !  There  Gallitzin 
offered  up  the  first  mass,  to  the  great 
edification  of  his  flock,  that,  although 
made  up  of  Catholics,  had  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  solemnity,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  a  few  Indians, 
who,  wrapped  up  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
chase,  had  never,  in  their  life,  dream- 
ed of  such  a  pageantry.  Thus  it  was 
that,  on  a  spot  in  which,  scarcely  a  year 
previous,  silence  had  reigned  over 
vast  solitudes,  a  prince,  thencefoi^ 
ward  cut  off  from  every  other  coun- 
try, had  opened  a  new  one  to  pilgrims 
from  all  nations,  and  that,  from  the 
wastes,  which  echoed  no  sounds  but 
the  bowlings  of  the  wild  beast,  welled 
up  the  divine  song  which  spoke: 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
peace,  on  earth,  to  men  of  good  will !'  ** 

The  cost  of  this  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial colonization  was  at  fir^t  individu- 
ally borne  by  Gallitzin.  Captain  Mc- 
Guire,  an  Irishman,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  country,  had  acquired 
400  acres  of  land,  which  he  intended 
for  the  Church.  These  he  conveyed 
to  Gallitzin,  who  divided  into  small 
tracts  the  lands,  which  he  had  par- 
chased  with  his  own  means,  and  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  his  colony,  on  condition  of  re- 
imbursment,  by  instalments,  at  long 
periods — a  condition,  however,  which, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  never  was  com- 
plied with. 

The  wilderness  soon  put  on  a  new 
aspect.  The  settlers  followed  the  im- 
pulses of  the  indefatigable  missionary, 
who  kept  steadfastly  in  view  the 
improvement  of  his  work.  His  first 
care  was  to  set  up  a  grist-mill ;  then 
arose  numerous  out-buildings ;  addi- 
tional lands  were  purchased,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  colony  was  notably  en- 
larged. 

In  carrying  out  his  work,  Gallitzin 
received  material  assistance  from 
Europe.  In  its  origin,  sums  of  money 
were  regularly  remitted  to  him  by  his 
mother ;  for  he  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence, which  his  devotion  to  her  made 
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dear  to  liis  heart*  In  these  relations 
hia  father  took  little,  if  any^  interest, 
aa  the  determination  of  tits  son — liis 
only  son^ — ^Imd  proved  to  him  a  source 
of  bitter  disappointment  Btill  he 
anxiously  desired  to  see  liim  return  to 
Europe.  So  engrossed,  however,  was 
the  young  iniasionary  by  his  worit, 
that  such  a  trip  seemed  next  to  an  tm- 
possibiiity.  Seveml  yeai-s  luid  thus 
glided  by,  when  the  idea  of  visiting 
Europe  earnestly  enj^ajjed  his  mind. 

In  the  month  of  .Tune,  1B03,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  in  apology  for  a 
long  silence ;  tellin;;  her  that  he  is  se- 
riously contemplating  treeing  her  once 
more,  but  that  he  is*  tnimmelleil  in  his 
desire  by  the  want  of  a  prieet  to  take 
)iis  place ; — ^Indeed,  that  his  work  has 
80  grown  under  his  hands,  that  ho 
doubts  wiietlier  he  will  ever  again  be 
privtlc»ged  to  clasp  his  mother  in  his 
nnxiB*  **  I  may  not  think  of  it,** 
he  adds ;  **  my  heart  is  frauglit  with 
affection  for  you,  and  it  seetns  to  me 
that  I  should  absolutely  see  you  once 
more,  ro  Wi  to  borrow  courage  to  fol- 
low tlie  path  whieli  is  marked  out 
for  me  in  tliis  perverae  world/'  The 
letters  from  Overberg  are  witnesses  of 
tlic  tears  shed  by  the  mother,  so  anx- 
ious again  to  look  upon  her  son,  aa 
well  as  of  the  unmunnurmg  mo  urn  ful- 
ness of  her  resignation, 

Tlic  announcement  of  his  father's 
death  again  brought  up  the  sulyeet  of 
hia  visit  to  Europe,  Indeed,  liia  pres- 
ence was  required  in  tlie  Bcttlement  of 
his  inheritance;  but  now,  as  before, 
the  joy  of  once  more  tre:wling  his  na- 
tive soil,  and  the  happiness  of  era- 
bracing  hii?  mother,  had  to  yield  to 
what  he  considered  his  duty  to  his  in* 
Ant  colony.  The  just  and  pkiu^ible 
veasous  which  he  alleges  to  his  moth- 
er for  hia  course,  allow  us  at  the  same 
tirae  fairly  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
his  work,  and  the  hopes  built  upon  its 
SQCX^ess.  Hence  he  suggests  the  coti- 
aidermtion  due  to  those  famUies  that 
his  adnce  had  inthienced,  for  tlie 
greater  bcmor  of  religion,  to  ibllow 
him  in  the  wlldernes^i; — the  money 
obligations,   coiitracled   with    varlouB 
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friends,  who  had    trttited 
large  eums  to  speed  the  d 
of  his  scheme,  und  whose 
therefore,  miglil  be  serious 
by  his  departure ; — the  in 
many  others,  who  hiul  coi 
their  worldly  hopes  into  hi| 
whom  his  absence  might  I 
prey  tji    heaiiless  s|>eeu1a 
finally,  the  pending  questii 
by    the    scheme  of    erecl 
county  the  territory  to  whi< 
of    the  colony    belonged* 
motives,  to  which  others  n 
were  fiuthciently   weighty  I 
tlie  conscience  of  Demetrii 
of  remaining  at  his  post, 
resolution  his  mother  lea 
firmness  of  Christian    h 
wrote  to  the  prince:   **  Whi 
mw  may  have  panged  raj 
heart  at    the  idea  of    re 
hope     that     a   while    see 
reach,  I  owe   it  to  truth 
that   thy  letter  has   affords 
greatest  consolation    that 
for  upon  earth.*'     It  is  a  tou( 
tare  to  behohl,  in  the  sequel^ 
ous  mother  continuing  her 
the  mission  founded  by  the  p 
providing  for  it^   gucce^a    ii 
with   the   inspirutions   of 
Thus  it  wjt*  that,  through  tJ) 
of   the    Bishop    of    Bahlns 
transmitted  to  her  son  a 
change  for  a  eonsidemble 
box  of  lMW>ks — n   trea.su re 
days — rf>saries   for  titc  sett] 
for  iiimself  and  friends,  gam 
even     biiby<'!otlics,    for     th 
memlM?ra  of  tlie  settlement, 
veetmentg,  embroidered  by 
cess  herself,  by  her  daughtc 
Countess   de   Stolberg,  and 
magnificent    present^   which 
sinnary  during  his  life  vaJQC 
all  price,  and   with   which,  J 
ance  with   his  wishes,  he  wi 
slumU'r  in  the  tomb. 

In  the  meanlime  Gallitzu 
settled    in    the    midst   of 
wastes,  hail  expanded  and 
town,  to  which   he  gave  the 
Loretto,  the  begimiin^  of  \ 
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'Ibed  hj  our  nusaionarj's 
**  The  coloD  J  was  composed 
of  indiriduala  who  generally  pui^ 
dbliei  conaiderable  tracts,  yarjing 
fBOn  one  (o  four  hundred  acres  iu 
eiteiiti  whicli  they  cleared  and  con- 
TUtod  to  ciltivaiion«  In  proportion 
ike  the  population  increasodi  thej  grad- 
ually emerged  from  ihe  aayagery  of 
the  earlier  pefiods,  and  eoon  expe- 
LCfid  the  wants  of  a  growing  civil- 
The  indication  of  those 
au^^^ted  to  Gallitzin's  mind 
the  iiec'i?5*it7  of  con  verting  the  humble 
actdumeQt  into  a  town.  Mechanics, 
of  eTtjrr  useftil  trade,  rapidly  ^ath- 
cfed  iroand  the  nucleus — blacksmiths, 
mlUefit)  carpenters,  shoemakers,  witb 
itorekeeper3|  and  I/oretto  soon 
tiie  position  which  its  founder 
signed. 
_^  Here,  then,  stands  the  town;  but, 
with  ita  new  dignit}-,  came  a  host  of 
Teiaticm,  It  marked  for  GraJlitzm  a 
pttW  of  struggle  ai^ainst  every  imag- 
difEcuUy,  which  brought  his 
to  the  sorest  trials,  and  which 
might  have  jeoparded  the  very 
of  his  work*  In  fact,  the 
of  reducing,  under  the  conti'ul 
*  iiiigle  liand,  the  heterogeneous 
its  of  such  a  colony  was  no 
inoblcm  lo  be  solved.  Galiitz- 
*Art«  to  bring  it  under  a  normal 
orgam^tioTi  had  to  meet  many  an  an- 
^'  iient,  whilst  the  peculiar 

it,  which  had  even  then 
id  those  solitudes,  reared  up 
to  his  scheme*  GaLlitzio, 
'c^cr,  proved  unsliakable,  and  ex- 
'™^  m  unbending  energy  of  char- 
*^*  At  one  time  there  wa§  an  ac- 
WW  Crisis  iQ  the  prospects  of  the  col- 
^y*  A  member  of  the  community, 
^  •  fiiir  allotment  of  the  goods  of 
'"**  World,  with  the  excitable  Ameri- 
^  br»in  and  a  marked  tendency  to 
J^^^ion,  Buddenly  conceived  the 
^  to  j^t  up  a  competition  with  the 
?^*itig  colony  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
of  a  rival  one  in  the  neighbor^ 
lie  went  to  work  accordingly, 
intil  the  assistance  of  a  lew 
on.  actuaQjr  laid  tlio    founda- 


tions of  a  village,  which  he  named 
Munster,  after  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Ireland.  This  rival  of  Loretto  imme- 
diately became  the  heud(|uarters  of 
the  prapa^alors  of  li^/tt,  in  other 
words,  ol'  those  wlio  had  little  relish 
for  the  zeal  of  GalUtzin  and  the  in- 
convenient discipline  of  the  Church- 
Satisfied  not  only  with  putting  the 
prosperity  of  Loretto  in  evideut  peril, 
the  seceders  also  assailed  the  cliarac^ 
ter  of  Gallitzin,  and  tlirough  these 
means  derived  an  unexpected  help. 
It  happened  fitly  for  their  purfjoses 
that  at  the  time  two  German  vaga- 
bonds^— one  a  priest  of  most  question- 
able character,  and  the  other  a  noble- 
miin,  whom  the  crime  of  forgery  iiad 
driven  from  the  Old  World — j>resent- 
ed  themselvea  to  Gnllit^in^  and  any- 
thing but  pleased,  do  doubt,  with  the 
welcome  which  they  received,  rc-solved 
to  swell  the  party  of  malcoatents. 
With  cunning  mahce,  they  6oon  dis- 
seminated reports  injurious  to  Uieir 
countr}Tnan,  gave  a  pretended  sub- 
stance to  unfounded  suipicious,  feed- 
ing the  animosiities  of  tlic  common 
herd.  The  fact,  also,  of  GalliLzin's 
having  assumed  a  borrowed  name 
was  a  means  of  shaking  the  settlers 
and  sowing  distrust  in  their  minds. 
Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  a  catastrophe  seemed  to  be  immi- 
nent^ when  came  the  upshot,  so  much 
the  moi*e  ludicrous  because  the  less 
expected-  The  Gordian  knot,  afler 
the  expeditious  American  fashion,  was 
cut  hy  an  Alexander  who  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  John  Wakelaud.  He 
was  an  Irishinan,  a  giant  in  stature 
and  strength,  famed  in  the  settlement 
as  a  woU'  and  bear  killer ;  and  in  real- 
ity one  of  the  kindo^t  men  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  hardList  to  stir 
from  his  natural  proprieties.  These 
miserable  intrigues  and  base  machina- 
tions aroused  his  indignation,  and  he 
immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
put  an  end  to  ihom  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  logic  of  the  strong  baud. 
The  agitators  had  concocted  a  plan, 
which  was  devised  to  extort  from  Gal- 
litzin  some  sort  of  iui  assent,  and  the 
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prince  could  hardly  have  escaped  their 
intended  yiolence  had  he  not  sought 
sanctuary  in  the  chapel  of  Loretto. 
But  the  mob  had  merely  adjourned 
their  intended  excesses;  and  they 
were  preparing  for  extreme  means  to 
achieve  Uieir  ends  when  John  Wake- 
land,  brandishing  a  sturdy  hickory  in 
the  midst  of  the  infatuated  mob,  de- 
clared  that  he  would  '<  settle,"  on  the 
spot,  any  one  who  durst  threaten  the 
good  priest  There  was  a  magical 
spell  in  the  hickory.  The  timidly  good 
men,  who  there,  as  everywhere  else, 
had  shrunk  into  a  circle  of  impassive 
inaction,  feeling  the  influence  of  a 
sturdy  support,  borrowed  courage 
from  the  hour ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  Gallitzin,  his 
detractors,  to  use  an  American  phrase, 
would  have  had  *  a  rough  time  of  it.' 
From  that  moment,  a  complete  revul- 
sion of  feeling  took  place  in  behalf  of 
tlie  missionary;  while  the  bishop  suc- 
ceeded in  ultimately  restoring  order 
and  peace  in  the  little  parish.  He 
carefully  inquired  into  iJl  the  facts, 
and  then  addressed  to  the  parishioners 
a  letter  which  was  posted  at  the 
church  door,  and  recalled  the  faithful 
to  the  regular  order  of  things. 

"  Difficulties,  however,  of  another 
kind,  and  of  a  more  serious  import, 
waited  on  Grallitzin.  From  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  had  been  suddenly 
cut  off  from  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  had  periodically  received  from 
Europe.  He  himself,  as  a  Catholic 
priest,  had  been,  by  the  laws  of  Rus- 
sia, excluded  from  his  paternal  heri- 
tage ;  while  his  mother,  who  had  ex- 
hausted her  means  in  litigations,  was 
compelled  to  forego  the  assistance 
which,  from  time  to  time,  she  had  ex- 
tended to  her  son.  In  satisfying  his 
boundless  charities,  and  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  plans,  the  founder  of  Lo- 
retto had  somewhat  relied  on  this  in- 
heritance, which  thus  passed  away 
from  his  hands.  This  disappointment, 
therefore,  brought  upon  htm  a  new 
burden  of  anxiety  and  cares.  Desti- 
tution and  poverty  might  have  been 
easily  borne  by  him ;  but  he  oould  not 


make  up  his  mind  to  give  up 
of  founding  an  imposing  CatJ 
ony  —  to  abandon  the  unc 
which  he  liad  initiated — to  be 
ed  to  relinquish  lands  which  1 
reclaimed  by  so  much  toil  and 
care — and,  especially,  to  fai 
ticnt  creditors,  who  might  ao 
of  thoughtlessly  going  into  < 
from  such  an  accusation  jus 
expression  of  contempt." 

As  a  crowning  developme 
of  these  tribulations,  the  £ 
mail  brought  to  Gallitzin  the 
his  beloved  mother's  death. 
17th  of  April,  1806,  in  the 
MUnster,  the  excellent  princ 
closed  her  eyes  for  ever,  co 
her  disappointment  that  she 
been  permitted  to  see  her  son 
by  the  hope  that  she  wouk 
meet  him  in  heaven.  The  i 
of  the  last  moments  of  the 
Gallitzin,  received,  by  the  sto 
ed  missionary,  through  the  1< 
his  sister,  of  Overberg,  and  < 
do  Stolberg,  supplied  a  fund 
pressible  comfort ;  but  from  t 
the  temporal  claims  and  requ 
of  his  position  bore  terribly  oi 
durance.  It  required  unhea 
forts  to  save  his  undertaking 
burden  of  indebtedness,  and 
hour  of  his  death,  he  quit-cla 
property  of  the  Church  and  le 
from  all  and  every  charge,  tin 
consummation  ciime  with  the  i 
life  only,  and  that,  too,  after 
of  constant  energy.  And  hei 
cially,  looms  up  the  secondary 
Galhtzin's  character,  which 
escaped  his  father's  more  » 
eye.  In  fact,  and  in  answer  tc 
of  his  wife,  in  which  she  bittc: 
plained  of  the  inertness  of  tl 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
her  that  "  deep  waters  nm  sti 
to  his  mind,  she  misconceives 
position  of  Demetrius,  and  tlu 
ever  running  against  wind  ar 
And  indeed,  to  struggle  against 
rent  of  time  and  of  events 
whole  work  of  lus  life.  And 
this  torrent  he  heaved  up  the 
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lii*  Tritmg?  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
It  is  cisy  to  conceive  thiit  it  required 
uo  oommon  reason  to  induce  a  man  of 
liis  temper  of  mind  to  write.  We 
have  ilic  motive  of  this  reason  in  the 
fact  that  a  Presl)v!erian  preacher  of 
Huntington  had  thought  fit  to  assail 
uatj  cUuminate  the  Catholic  Church 
Hi  im  institution  danj^erous  to  the 
owintiT  and  to  its  hbertiei.  GiiUitzin 
imnicdiately  took  up  the  pen  in  an- 
fwtir.  and  the  necessities  of  the  con 
twversy- tamed  him  into  a  poleuiica 

There  are  in  America,  no  less  than 

in  other  ooantries,  fanatical  sectarians 

wlio  follow  tlieir  congenial  instincts  in 

Boanding  Uie  alarm-cry  whenever  the 

CathuUc  Church  marks  out  new  limits 

ot'  lawful  conquest*     In  this  instance, 

"^  was  declared  to  be  in  peril ; 

itim  lost  no  time  in  confound- 

rers  of  Catholicity  by 

.  a  of  his    "Defense    of 

*lic  Frinciplea/*  wliich  appeared 

itUburg  in  the  year  181 G.     This 

'^A,  written  in  English — for  the  au- 

'^r  wielded   the    English    with   as 

owrfi  &ctlity  as  he  did  the  German 

ai^  Lis  mother  tongue — was,  on 
ibww  of  the  ocean,  greeted  with 
^fft^  Father  Lenicke  made  a 
^™o«n  translation  of  the  "Defense 
«  Quholic  Principle?,"  of  which  two 
^^^  were  published  in  Ireland 
'^  ftjttr  in  the  United  States,  ranking 
**cipoptilarity  with  *  Cobbett's  Histo- 
[7  of  the  Beformation,'  to  which  it 
pwf?  &  PD&embhince  in  putting  a  prob- 
^1  finger  on  the  phigue-spot  of  Prot- 
*»*Witkni.'* 

,  ^p  4tart  being  once  made,  Gkilhtz- 
^  Mowed  up  hia  first  work  with 
^'  jniblications  of  an  entirely  prac- 
^^^    '  .   directed  against  cer- 

^^  moral  diseases  of  the 

^h  \filudi  mark  an  epoch  in  tlie 
^Jj'^jniphy  of  American  ideas.  Gal- 
^  n^a*  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
*jdcof  irimtment  of  tlie  feverish  ex- 
jj^'nticc  of  American  notions,  and  he 
'jj'^wi  them  with  all  the  cautious 
SuL  ^^  pra^i^nt  practitioner.  Every- 
*^  wUch  he  publish ed    on   these 


matters,  both  in  elucidation  of  hia 
Tiews  and  as  a  muniment  against  the 
evils  which  he  denounced,  is  written 
in  the  winiiiiig  and  popular  style 
which  was  familiar  to  his  pen.  Hence 
Ills  works  were  crowned  with  succeas, 
even  amongst  the  higher  classes  o' 
society.  **  Gallitzin's  publications, 
says  bis  biographer,  "  exerted  an  im 
raense  influence  in  the  period  when  he 
hved,  but  especially  so  among  the 
humbler  members  of  the  community, 
for  whom  they  were  destined.  They 
were  found,  and  they  mtiy  still  be 
found,  in  the  fonu  of  unpretending 
pamphletja,  in  the  hotels  and  steam- 
boats of  the  West,  for  he  had  them 
printed  at  his  own  expense  and  dis- 
tributed as  the  Protestant  colporteurs 
disseminate  their  Bibles  and  tracts. 
The  curiosity  of  the  readers  enlarged 
their  circulation  everj-where ;  and  I 
myself  have  ftjund  them  as  perfectly 
thumljed  as  any  spelling-book  in  spots 
where  I  never  dre^imed  of  meeting 
with  them.'' 

In  the  mefiutime,  Gallitzin,  who 
had  hitherto  labored  under  the  pro- 
tecting shadow  of  bis  humility,  had 
begrm  to  attmct  the  attention  of  the 
American  world  aniund  him.  The 
manner  in  which  he  had  marked  hts 
entrance  in  social  life— not  so  much 
by  the  power  of  genius  as  by  tiiat  in- 
tegrity of  chamcter  which  commanded 
the  respect  of  public  opinion — liad  car- 
ried his  reputation  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  frontiers,  and  secureil  for  him 
an  esteem,  the  proofs  of  which  came 
back  to  him  in  numerous  testimonials 
gathering  from  all  sides.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  published  various 
pamphlets  signed  with  his  real  name: 
*'  Demetrius  Augustin  Gallitzin,  Cath- 
olic curate  of  Loretto." 

It  was  natural,  when  the  question  of 
creating  a  new  bishopric  came  up,  that 
all  eyes  should  turn  to  such  a  man  as 
Gallitzin.  There  was  a  desire,  there- 
fore, more  than  once  expressed  to  see 
him  called  to  the  episcopal  chair ; 
but  he  persistently  i-epelled  the  in- 
tended dignity,  and  exerted  hi^  every 
power  to  counteract    the   efforts   of 
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ilio3e  wlio  were  anxioua  to  Iietc  it 
conferred  upon  lilnu  He  asked  for 
one  favor  only — that  of  remaimng  at 
Loretto;  and,  with  this  viewj  he  con- 
sented to  aec^?pt  the  fnocliona  of  vicur- 
general  to  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphm, 
which  had  been  recently  raised  into  a 
diocese* 

Sinca  the  earlier  jjeriod  when  Gal- 
litzin  entered  on  the  discharge  of  the 
holy  ministry,  those  regions  had  wit- 
n€6aed  a  great  development  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  From  all  sidea  arose 
new  pnriiUies,  wMle  the  field  of  labor 
went  on  enlarging  under  the  tireless 
«eal  of  our  missionary.  **  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed/*  gays  hia  biographer, 
'*  that  during  the  protracted  years 
through  which  he  administered  to  the 
district  of  country  which  now  congti- 
tutes  the  sees  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie^ 
he  filled  the  place  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  bishop."  In  order  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  import* 
ance  of  his  labors,  wc  must  go  hack, 
in  imagination,  to  the  exordium  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  those  countries, 
where  the  pastors  were  cut  off  from 
all  fiUdtaining  advice — from  all  dio- 
cesan organization — ^and  where  ele- 
ments the  most  discrepant,  and  pre- 
judices the  most  stubborn,  were  found 
in  daily  conflict  How  many  difficul- 
ties, therefore,  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome  in  the  discrimination>  in 
oertain  cases,  between  falsehood  and 
truth!  What  prudence  of  action  was 
required!  IIow  many  and  dehcate 
problems  presented  to  the  decisions  of 
a  tender  conscience  T  GalHczin,  how- 
ever, was  the  man  for  the  situation.. 
**The  writings,"  says  his  friend, 
^^  which  his  diarge  as  vicar-general 
had  com|>elled  him  from  time  to  time 
to  publi^lx,  bear  witness  not  only  to 
his  vigilance  and  zeal,  but  also  to  the 
great  chai'ity  which  characterised  tlie 
performance  of  hi*  duties.^  His  was 
a  peciiUar  sohcttude  for  the  persecuted 
and  the  oppressed,  because  he  knew 
from  experience  how  readily,  in 
America,  they  may  be  made  th  e  sport 
of  falsehood,  of  malevolence,  and  of 
that  tliini  of  revenge  whicli  exists 
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everywhere.  Hence  the  not  i 
erable  number  of  persons,  hot 
siastics  and  laymen,  who  lo< 
to  him  for  protection,  andj 
but  for  its  interixMiitions,  U 
ever  lost.  His  benevolent  1 
lor  him  tho  confidence  of  i\ 
priests  who,  like  himselft  had 
crated  their  lives  to  the  salv 
souls.  The  pastor  who  fix>m 
them  became  at  a  later  pel 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  havi 
in  IBiJO  ap|xiinted  coadjutor 
ministrator  to  the  diocese  of  I 
I>lija,  inmiediately  wrote  to  i 
— ^  horn  he  styled  the  propngfl 
the  faith — to  ask  the  assistatic 
experience  and  of  his  prayen 
adv  ise  him  that  he  not  only  c< 
his  existing  powers,  but  that 
authorized  him  to  use,  with 
necessity  of  any  previous  apj 
those  with  which,  a 3  coadjutoi 
himself  invested,  Tliese  tv 
%vere  bound  till  death  by  the 
ties  of  friendship. 

All  of  Gallitzin^s  actioi] 
stiiniped  with  the  charactcri 
cajidor  and  upriglilness.  Shi 
honor  of  the  Church,  or  the  di 
her  pricsthoo*!,  be  called  into  <^ 
he  knew  no  such  word  as  com] 
He  shrank  from  familiarity  vi 
fi peciea  of  half  education  ol 
presumption  is  a  leading  featu 
ever,  and  everywhere,  stood  ui 
in  his  love  and  assertion  of  1 
persistency  which,  on  more  t! 
occasion,  called  down  upon  1 
imputation  of  an  aristocrat 
domineering  s[>irit.  Thtiso 
ever,  who,  admitted  to  the  ck 
macics  of  his  life,  were  best  { 
to  judge,  soon  l>ecamc  cooTii 
the  futihty  of  tlie  charge.  \ 
were  any  note  of  distlnctlo 
him,  it  was  to  be  traced  in  t 
ness  of  his  conceptions;  for 
long  cast  off  all  princely  frippc 
the  privileged  society  in  wl 
especially  delighted  was  that 
poor  and  the  lowly,  with  w 
would  kindly  converse  at\er  po 
himself  of    their  wishes  nail 
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cult  of  hiB  missions^  it  waA 

10  pBB8  by  the  dwellinga 

I  &nd  seek  the  bofipitalitiea 

ble  cottage.     There  would 

Bit   down    to    rest,    sur- 

joyoud  children,  distribut- 

amotig  the  01  and  eharing 

ihlc  fare. 

Gallium,  ehephenl  of 
Lie  and  vlcar-general,  at 
hence  the  peaceful  work  of 
a  civilixation  went  on  quietly 
mtf  and  gradually  enlarging 
Kf  its  benelits.  Yeiirs  had 
WM  Qtij  and  die  pioneer  could 
mark  tlie  slanting  shadows  of 
5  life,  when  a  young  mission- 
ic  over  from  EurojMi  to  share 
h.  This  was  Father  Lemcke, 
ictine,  who,  af^er  having  been 
nt,  beciime  his  successor, 
then  sbtty-fovir  years  of 
er  Lemcke  haa  lefl  us  a 
account  of  hig  first  meet- 
lie  Tcnc  ruble  missionary, 
►  out  from  Philarlelphia,  and 
ilI  days  of  rough  traveling 
[uDFter,  where  an  Irish 
him  hospitality.  From 
I  he  procured  a  guide,  and 
Dt  of  hrs  narrative  we  find 
Irish  lad  piloting  him  to 

*  As  we  had  gone,"  says  he, 
of  miles  through  the  woods, 
ght  of  a  sled,  drawn  by  a 
»rous  horses ;    and  in  the 

recumbent   traveler,   on 

acnt  of  whose  face  could 

character   of  distinclion. 

irardly  dressed  in  a  sort  of 

overcoat;     and^    on    his 

Dksant's  hat,  so  worn  and  di- 

^tliat   no    one   would   have 

I  from    the   garbage   of  the 

,  occurred  to  me  thut  some 

ad   hapfK'ned    to    the    old 

I  and  that  he  was  compelled 

*  this  singular  mode  of  con- 
fWhii"^t    I  was   taxing  my 

a  sat irifae lory   solution  of 

[I,  Tom,  my  guide,  who  was 

",  turucd  round  aud,  point- 

l  mtto,  said :  •*  Here  comes 

*  I  immediately  eoased  up 


my  ttag  to  the  sled,  **  Are  you,  really, 
the  pastor  of  Loretto?"  said  L  **I 
am,  BIT.**  «  Prince  Gallitzin  ?"  **  Af 
your  eerviee,  sir,"  he  said  wiih  a 
laugh.  "You  are  probably  liston-* 
ished'* — ^he  continued*  at^r  I  had 
handed  him  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia — *'  at  the  strangeneea 
of  my  equipage?  But  there *3  no 
help  for  iti  You  have  no  doubt  al- 
ready found  out  that  in  these  coun-» 
tries  you  need  not  dream  of  a  car- 
riage^road.  You  could  not  drive  ton 
yards  witiiout  danger  of  an  overturn, 
I  am  prevented,  since  a  fall  which  I 
liave  had,  from  riding  on  horsi'lmck, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
now  to  travel  on  fo;>L  Beside,  I  carry 
along  cv'jrytbing  rr  qui  red  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  holy  maas.  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  a  spot  where  I  have  a  mission, 
and  where  the  holy  sacrifice  has  been 
announced  for  to-day.  Go  to  Loretto 
and  make  yourself  at  home,  until  my 
return  to  night;  unless,  indeed,  you 
should  prefer  to  accompany  me.  You 
may  bo  interested  in  the  visit." 

Father  Lemcke  accordingly  follow- 
ed Galht^tin,  and  after  a  ride  of  sever- 
al miles  they  reached  a  sort  of  a  ham- 
let, whore  there  stood  a  good  Pennsyl- 
vania farm,  in  which  all  the  Catholics 
of  the  vicarage  had  gattiered  as  on  a 
festive  day.  The  cabin  liad  befell 
transformed  into  a  chapel,  and  the 
good  people  were  tliere,  crowding; 
some  standing,  others  kneeling  under 
the  projecting  shed ;  and  otlicri*  Jigain, 
in  small  huts  or  under  the  foliage  of 
the  grand  old  trees*  were  awaiting  the 
appointed  hour.  All  had  their  prayer- 
books  in  their  hands.  At  a  sigu 
from  Gallitzin,  Father  Lemcke  pro- 
ceeded v?ilhin  to  receive  the  confes- 
sions of  the  faithful ;  at^er  which  the 
prince  celebrated  mass,  preached,  and 
administered  the  sacriiment  of  bap- 
tism. For  his  pious  and  good  people 
it  was  a  very  fcative  day.  The  din- 
ner which  folio  wo  1,  and  in  which  all 
shared,  was  a  repast  marked  by  the 
cheerfulness  and  the  charity  of  the 
agapte  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

By  nightfall  both  pries Ia  had  reach- 
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ed  Loretto.  On  tho  Sunday  follow- 
ing, Gallltxtn  introduced  his  assktaDt 
to  hiB  German  parishioners,  and  then, 
with  a  quizzical  Bmilct  invited  him, 
wilhout  any  further  ceremony,  to  as- 
cend ihe  pnlpit.  Father  Leracke  had 
to  undergo  the  ordeal,  and  it  proved 
not  to  his  disfavor,  lie  had  naturally 
supposed  that  the  same  roof  which 
sheltered  Gallitzin  would  also  protect 
hiai.  The  old  priest,  however,  could 
not  see  thing!?  in  that  licJit ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  he  took  him  to  Ebensburg, 
the  principal  connty  town,  and  there 
installed  him  as  the  pastor  of  the  par- 
ish. 

Eai!h  of  the  two  misaionarlea  who 
had  thuii  halved  the  goodly  work  still 
hnd  a  rcsptelablo  circuit  to  perform. 
Tln-'m  were  stations  fitly  and  even 
seventy  miles  apart,  and  over  this  im- 
mense extent  of  territory,  which  now 
constitues  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie 
bishoprics,  there  were,  with  them, 
but  three  or  four  priests  to  attend  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  To  Gallitzin 
was  reserved  the  deep  gratification 
of  witnessing  the  branching  off,  from 
Loretto,  of  various  Catholic  parishes, 
whicli  were  formed  in  the  very  man- 
ner in  which  loretto  had  been. 
Twelve  miles  north  of  the  primitive 
cokm3%  up  to  the  head-watera  of  the 
Susquelmnna,  wheiTj  lay  cheap  and  rich 
lands,  some  of  the  more  prosperous 
members  of  his  parish  purchased  tracts 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
there  laid  the  grounds  of  a  settlement, 
to  whicli  they  gave  the  name  of  St 
Joseph,  borrowed  from  the  invoc^^tion 
of  the  church  which  Gallitzin  had 
consecrated  on  that  spot.  It  is  now 
known  on  the  maps  as  Carrollion. 
Among  the  early  settlers  and  the 
heads  of  families  were  sturdy  John 
Wakeland,  whom  the  reader  may  not 
^H  have  forgotten,  and  his  six  sons,  as  tall 
^H  and  as  stalwart  as  himself,  and  all^ 
^^  like  him,  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
I  faith.     On  the  very  rood  to  Loretto, 

I  and  before  the  death    of  the  prince, 

I  sprang  up  a   rural  parish  under  the 

I  name  of  Su  Augustin,     Another  was 


in^ — after  the  death  of  the  i 
be  it  understood;  for  hi 
during  his  lifetime  never  i 
consented  to   this  cndowm< 

In  1836,  Father  Lemcki 
i*esidenee  at  St,  Joseph — ui 
what  to  this  course  by 
whose  favorite  idea  had, 
time,  been  to  witness  on  th 
rise  and  growth  of  anolhi 
The  old  jiriest,  growing  mU 
timacy  with  the  younger  r 
periodically  came  in  liis  s 
Joseph,  rejoicing  to  behold 
edition  of  what  he  himsci 
ated  thirty  yeai-s  before*" 
ouglily  had  he  become  link 
new  friend  from  far-off  Ei 
he  never  but  reluctantly  pi 
him,  and  even  shed  bitter 
once  hearing  that  the  bisho 
plated  clianging  Father  Len 
deuce* 

Thus  was  it  given  to  Gj 
the  decline  of  life,  to  behol 
forests  converted  into  frui 
The  transient  cares  and  f 
of  life  had  dtsnpp eared,  ani 
ous  Catholic  pojmlation  gi 
him  iu  the  joys  of  conteattt 
early  settlers  who  with  him 
ed  the  sweat  and  borne  the 
the  day,  had  long  bitlden  i 
their  humbler  log-cabins, 
pointed  farms,  substantial  li 
modious  dwellings,  surro' 
beautiful  gardens  and  6 mil 
oivs,  wooed  the  eye  as  the 
product  of  their  prlvationa 
toils. 

In  1S39  the  oM  missiona 
began  to  fail.  The  load 
much  less  than  the  thous 
ships  inseparably  connectec] 
devotions  of  apostolic  life 
heavily  on  a  frame  attenua 
but  Hlill  erect  and  resisting* 
harden  went  on  pressing 
body  gradually  bent — ^thc 
steady — the  divine  fire  whi 
kindled  still  animated  bin 
voice  would  refuse  the  as£ 
its  sounds,  and  the  close  c 
moos  turu  into  a  peroral  toi 
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lean  a  thousand  times  more  eloquent 
thm  bis  spoken  words.      And  yet, 
with  all  these  warnings,  ho  rejected 
every  suggestion  of  precaution  and 
cue  of  himself.    To  this    he  would 
nswer,  in  his  own  energetic  language, 
that    ^  as    the  days    had   gone  by 
vben,  by  martyrdom,  it  was  possible 
far  us  to  testify  to  God's  glory  upon 
earth,  it  was  our  duty,  like  the  toil- 
worn  ox,  to  remain  hitched  to  the 
pkmgh  in  the  field  of  the  Lord."   And 
the  erent  harmonized  with  his  wish. 
On  Easier  Sunday,  1840,  Gallitzin, 
bemg  then  seventy  years  of  age,  had 
early  in  the  morning  taken  his  seat  in 
theconfcssionaL  After  the  discharge  of 
its  duties,  he  had  braced  up  the  rem- 
nants of  his  strength  to  ascend  the  al- 
tar for  holy  sacrifice.  lie  was,  however, 
compelled  to  forego  the  sermon  of  the 
day  to  bcLake  liimself  to  his  bed,  from 
wluch  he  was  deatincd  never  again  to 
rise.  The  attentive  cai*c  of  Dr,  Rod- 
riguez, his  intimate  friend,  prolonged 
his  CBBicnce  for  a  few  weeks ;   but 
H  was  noon  ascertained  that  the  noble 
™^®<»ary  was   fast    sinking    under 
eihaostod  energies.      With   the   ra- 
pMity  of  lightning,  the  sad  news  was 
carried  abroad.     From  far  and  near, 
old  and  young   gathered   around  his 
dwelliujonce  more  to  receive  the  bless- 
^o  rf  the  man  whom  tliey  revered. 
^  great  iras  the  afilucnce  of  the  peo- 
P«»  \hi  in  order  to  secure  a  few  quiet 
moments  for  tiie  glorious  veffTaa  of 
faith,  absorbed  in  tlio  last  mf^ditations 
^  prayers  of  car:h,  it  became  ncccs- 
^  t.)  warn    away    tlie   increasing 
^nj  of  visitors — and  this  without  his 
^oirledie ;  for  it  was  his  wish  to  re- 
<*ire  cverv  one  of  thcm,and  to  each  to 
'•peak  thr?" last  farewell  which  welled 
!    JP  from  his  loving  heart.     Yet  some 
I    ^  come   for  whom   no  sufh  words 
I     i^'sttl  his  lips,  whicli  on  the  contraiy 
^ed  in  utterances  of  reproof  and 
^*U?.    Among  others  came   in  one 
'^parishioners,  to  whom  the  dying 
Jy^^r  had  been   particularly   kind. 
^  however,  had  proved   ungrateful, 
*^  had,  indeed,  been  a  cause  of  much 
^yance  to  the  missionary  by  habits 


of  drunkenness  and  other  excesses  of 
an  unregulated  life.  As  he  entered 
the  room,  the  venerable  pastor  turned 
to  him  with  a  reproachful  look  and 
shook  Ills  head.  This  silent  sermoniz- 
ing produced  a  deeper  impression  than 
liad  any  previous  admonition  of  Gal- 
litzin. The  self-accusing  culpiit  fell 
upon  his  knees,  melted  to  tears,  eon* 
fessed  his  errors,  and  promised  thence- 
forward to  amend.  The  evidence  of 
his  sincerity  is  found  in  the  statement 
of  Gallitzin's  successor,  wlio  informs 
us  that  he  stoutly  held  to  his  promise. 

The  last  scene  of  this  eventful  life 
closed  on  the  sixth  of  May,  when  the 
missionary  prince  left  this  world,  ac- 
companied by  the  prayers  of  his  par- 
ishioners gathered  around  him;  for 
every  apartment  of  the  house,  and 
every  portion  of  the  chap?l  attiiched  to 
it,  was  literally  thronged  by  a  wailing, 
weeping,  and  praying  co:nmunity. 
This  supremp  hour  revealed  the  d^^pLh 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  love  whicli 
dwelt  in  every  heart  for  this  man 
of  God.  Oa  the  day  of  his  burial, 
whole  popuhitions  swarmed  from 
every  point — from  distances  ranging 
fifty  and  sixty  miles — to  pay  to  the 
good  father  a  last  tribute  of  that  af- 
fectionate respect  which  had  atteadeJ 
him  through  life. 

The  most  rorr'.pectable  men  of  the 
parisli  contended  foi*  the  h.)nor  of 
bearing  his  b.)dy  to  the  ccinotery.  In 
the  boJy  of  the  church,  it  was  a  per- 
fect contest  among  the  congregation  to 
look  for  the  last  time  on  the  f 'aturiis 
of  him  who  was  thenceforward  for  ever 
lost  to  earth.  Those  who  were  lucky 
enough,  through  the  pi:o«snre  of  tlie 
crowil,  to  njacli  the  coilin,  kis.^.^d  in 
tearful  love  the  icy  hinds  of  the  mis- 
sionary; while  the  attendants  wure 
compelled  to  resort  to  fori",  in  or.l.'r  to 
close  the  cofli:i  for  the  linal  rites  of 
the  Church. 

It  were  no  ea\y  ta>k,  without  roHT- 
ence  to  the  work  of  hlsbiograplr.M'^aa 
ocular  witness  of  G:iHitzin's  lab>r-? — 
to  convey  a  just  coueepti )i  of  their 
bearing  and  extent.  "  Wlien,''  he 
says,  "  we  come  to  consider  the  thea- 
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tre  on  which  Gallitsin  inangorated  his 
immense  labors  in  so  obscure  and 
modest  a  manner,  we  realize  the 
amount  of  substantial  good  that  can  be 
achieved  by  an  apostolic  missionarj  in 
America  when,  Uke  Grallitzin,  he  con- 
ceives the  practical  sense  of  things  and 
leads  them  on  to  their  crowning  devel- 
opment with  the  zeal  and  persever- 
ance which  marked  his  course.  The 
small  county  of  Cambria,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, created  in  1807,  which  is  indebt- 
ed to  GroUitzin  for  a  majority  of  its 
settlers,  is  everywhere,  and  with  every 
reason,  characterized  as  the  Catholic 
county.  Indeed,  when  the  traveller 
on  business,  or  the  tourist  for  pleasure, 
strikes  this  point  from  other  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  more  controlled  by 
Protestant  influences,  it  seems  to  him 
tliat  he  bos  pa.^8ed  from  a  comparative 
desert  into  a  8mirm<^  oasis.  This  may 
be  easily  undor^toofL  For  all  their 
joumeyings  for  whole  day^,  over  coun- 
ties twice  and  thrice  more  opulent 
than  this  little  Catholic  county,  there 
is  no  indication  to  tell  them  what  reli- 
gion is  there  profcs:*ed.  Not  till  they 
have  pressed  the  soil  of  Cambria  coun- 
ty do  they  feel  that  they  are  in  a 
trult/  Christian  land,  as  they  catch 
sight  of  ten  Catholic  churches  and 
three  monasteries — all  of  which  crop- 
ped out  of  Lorctto  under  Gallitzin*s 
creative  and  fostering  hands." 

From  all  these  results  we  can  frame 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  prince's 
career,  which  was  but  one  continuous 
stniggle^ — ft  glorious  struggle,  teeming 
with  usefulness.  When  Gallitzin 
opened  his  mission,  the  vicar  of  Christ 
was  persecuted    and   proscribed.     A 


prisoner,  torn  away  from  his  spiritoil 
family,   Pius     VL  heard    the   voioa 
of  a  philotophie  world  applauding  hii 
abduction,  as,  ten  years    later,  it  ap- 
plauded the  violence  inflicted  on  tha 
person    of   Pius  VIL     It    was  jaU 
at  that  dark  period  which  overshad- 
owed the  Holy  See  that  the  CharA 
inaugurated  her  peaceful  labors  in  tha 
United  States,  and,  at  the  end  of  ta 
years,  had  marked  hor  beneficent  u^ 
fluences  by  a  progress  so  rapid  that  ill 
result  could  not  escape   the  eye  sf 
even    the     least     observant.     Whib 
Eurojte  was  organizing  a  settled  perse* 
cution  of  the  papal  power,  the  Chardk 
in  America  was  growing  up  and  es» 
panding  in  influence.     Her  very  ad- 
versaries were  compelled  to  bear  evei 
reluctant  witncs/  to  her  triumphs.    la 
one  of  the  meetiHgs  of  a  Bible  societj 
some  years  ago.  Lord  Barclay  exhilH 
ited  a  summary,  in  which  be  lamented 
the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  a  countcy 
in  which    he  said  that  in  the   year 
1790  there  was    not  even  a  bislioib 
*' Strange,"   he  said,  ^'tliat   while,  io 
Europe,    the    power  of   the    see  of 
Rome  is  overthrown,  the  Pope  ifl  a 
prisoner,  and  Rome  is  declared  to  be 
the  secoud  city  of  the  French  emfMre 
— strange,  I  say,  that,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, the  power  of  the  Pope  should 
be   rooted  in  America  in   tliis    stilJ 
stranger  manner."  •  Ay  I    strange  in- 
deed, my  Lord  Barclay;  but  in  no 
way  strange  for  tho^e  who  know  that 
martyrdom  is  the  litb  of  the  Chuicii, 
and  that  she  woos  triumpli  in  perseciL-» 
tlon.     Gallitzin's  life  is  a  living,  coc^^ 
vineing  proof  of  her    triumphs 
her  hopes. 


i>iMi  Sjfiro  Sp€r^  IW 


From  The  Sixpenny  Magazine. 

"DUM  SPIRO  SPBRO.* 
(an  apologue.) 


Mt  soul  was  restless,  and  I  sought 

The  elfs  wild  haunt,  and  hreath'd  sweet  ain : 
I  track'd  the  river's  devious  route : — 

In  yain ! — my  heart  was  Text  with  cares. 

I  wandered  from  the  noble  park, 

The  trimly  gay  partenee  to  view ; 
Thence  pluck'd  a  rose,  without  one  mark 

To  rob  it  of  its  faultless  hue ; 

And,  home  returning,  quaintly  placed 

My  trophy  in  a  tiny  tray 
Of  antique  silver  curious  traced  ; 

Then,  charged  with  odor,  tum'd  away. 


I  entered  yestermom  the  room 

Where,  all  forgotten,  dwelt  my  flower 
XTnhappy  fate  I  ti^at  tender  bloom 

FeU,  fiiinting  for  the  genial  shower. 

Yanish'd  all  vigor  had ;  and  now — 

The  perfume  fled — ^the  tints  grown  dull- 
It  had  been  sin,  I  did  allow. 

For  this  so  choice  a  bud  to  pull. 

Then,  with  sore  heart,  I  brought  a  stream 

Of  clearest  water  to  its  cup. 
What  wonder  if  new  life  'gan  gleam. 

And  care  restor'd  what  hope  gave  up  ? 

Lo !  leaf  by  leaf  was  slowly  raised, 

Till  olden  flashes  came  at  length  : 
Each  plaintive  petal  oped,  and  gazed, 

And  thank'd  me  with  its  growing  strength. 

•  «  «  «  « 

Our  hearts  are  like  thee,  little  Rose  ; 

They  quicken  what  time  love-bccuns  shine  ; 
But  under  dismal  clouds  of  woes 

How  can  they  choose  but  droop  and  pine  ? 

If  sympathy  with  lute  attend 

To  lull  with  some  resistless  psalm, 
Misfortune's  darts  can  never  rend : 

Friends  soothe,  hope  cheers,  and  heaven  anoints  with  balm  I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Then  mcthouglit  was  witneased  (I 
Bpeak  of  the  time  when  Sir  Hammond 
TEstrangc  made  the  savage  speech 
which  caused  his  lady  and  me  to  ex- 
change affrighted  looks)  a  rare  in- 
stance of  tlio  true  womanly  courage 
which  doth  sometimes  lie  at  the  core  of 
a  tunid  heart.  The  meek  wife,  which 
dared  not  so  much  as  to  lift  up  her 
eyes  to  her  lord  if  he  did  only  frown, 
or  to  oppose  his  will  in  any  trifling 
matter;  whose  color  I  had  seen  fly 
from  her  choek  if  he  rained  his  voice, 
alheit  not  in  anger  against  herself, 
now  in  the  presence  of  those  at  tahle, 
with  a  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  but  a 
steady  voice,  and  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
thus  addressed  her  husband : 

"  Sir,  since  we  married  I  have  never 
opposed  your  will,  or  in  anything  I 
wot  of  offended  you,  or  ever  would  if 
I  could  help  it.  Do  not,  therefore, 
displeasure  me  so  much,  I  beseech 
you,  in  this  gnive  instance,  as  to  make 
me  an  instrument  in  the  capture.  And 
God  knoweth  what  should  follow  of  one 
which  came  to  me  for  help,  and  to 
whom  the  service  I  rendered  him 
would  prove  the  means  of  his  ruin  if 
you  j)ei*8i3t  therein." 

"  Go  to,  madam,  go  to,"  cries  Sir 
Hammond ;  "  your  business  doth  lie 
with  poor  people,  mine  with  criminals. 
Go  your  way,  and  intnide  not  your- 
self in  weightier  matters  than  belong 
to  your  sex." 

"Sir,"  she  answers,  braving  his 
frowning  looks,  albeit  her  limbs  began 
to  tremble,  "  1  humbly  crave  your  pa- 
tience ;  but  I  will  not  leave  you,nehli- 
er  desist  from  my  suit,  except  there- 
unto compelled  by  force.    I  would  to 


God  my  tongue  had  been  plu 
rather  than  that  it  should  utt 
which  should  betniy  to  prison, 
haps  to  death,  the  poor  ms 
wounda  I  tended." 

The  cloud  on  Sir  Hammoi 
waxed  darker  as  she  spoke.  I 
ed  at  me,  and  methinks  perce 
countenance  to  be  as  much  disi 
his  lady's.  A  sudden  thought 
then  passed  through  his  mi 
with  a  terrible  oath  he  swore 
mishked  this  strenuous  urgin 
vor  of  a  vile  popish  priest, 
more  the  manner  of  this  inte 

"  Heaven  shield,  madam," 
*•'  you  have  not  companied  w. 
snnts  so  as  to  become  infecte 
lack  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  r 

The  color  returned  lor  a  m 
Lady  TEstrange's  cheeks  as 
swered : 

"  Sir,  I  have  never,  fi-om 
my  mother  did  teach  me  my 
been  of  any  other  way  of  tliinl 
that  wherein  she  then  instru 
or  so  much  as  allowed  my 
thought  conti-ary  to  true  P 
religion  ;  or  ever  lent  an  ear, ; 
God's  help  never  will,  to  who 
do  advance  ;  but  iieverthelc;?: 
])riest  do  fall  into  any  gri(?vou 
through  my  si)eeches,  1  shall  b 
unhappy  woman  all  my  life." 

Ami  then  the  poor  soul,  ris 
her  seat,  went  round  to  her  li 
side,  and,  kneeling,  sought  to 
hands,  beseeching  him  in  sucl 
and  piteous  terms  to  change 
pose  as  I  could  Pei^  did  visib 
some  ))resent.  But  I  also  ni 
Sir  IIammond*s  face  so  res( 
intent  as  if  notliing  in  earth  o: 
should  alter  it    A  drowning 
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I  Booa  have  moved  a  rock  to 
toward  hun  as  she  succeeded 
ing  his  will  by  her  entreaties. 
Men  thought  inspired  me  to 
1  her  where  she  had  sunk 
1  her  knees  at  her  husband's 
seeking  angrily  to  push  her 
I  took  her  by  the  hand  and 

ray  you,  dear  lady,  come  with 
bese  be  indeed  matters  where- 
Sir  Hanmiond  saith,  women's 

0  not  avaiL" 

looked  at  me  surprised ;  and 
iing  her  hold  of  him,  suffered 
!ad  her  away.  We  went  into 
or,  Mrs.  TEstrangc  following 
It  as  I  did  try  to  whisper  in 
that  I  desired  to  speak  with 
le,  the  bell  in  the  dming-room 
to  ring  violently;  upon  which 
iddercd  and  cried  out : 
t  me  go  back  to  him.  Mistress 
)od.  I'll  warrant  you  he  is 
X)  send  for  the  constables ;  but 
ir  me  if  I  die  not  first  at  his 
or  if  this  man  should  be  hung, 
will  be  a  stranger  to  me  all  my 

tiKB»  TEstrange  essayed  to  com- 
er; bat  failing  therein,  said  she 
Oy  foolish  to  be  so  discomposed 
ttvas  no  fault  of  hers,  and  she 

1  think  no  more  thereon,  for  in 
edition  to  fret  should  be  danger- 
ind  if  people  would  be  priests 
ipists  none  could  help  it'  they 
suffer  for  it.  And  then  she 
'  parlor  somewhat  ruffled,  like 
eople  sometimes  feel  when  they 
e  their  words  to  liave  no  effect, 
we  were  alone,  '*Lady  TEs- 
"  I  said,  "whei-e  is  Master 
fs  house  ?" 

e  mile,  or  thereabouts,  across 
til,"  she  answered, 
d  the  way  to  it  direct  ?"  I  asked. 
1,  by  the  footpath,"  she  replied ; 
luch  longer  by  the  high  road." 
snt  to  the  window  and  opened 
tier  and  the  lattice  also.     The 
ras  shining  very  brightly, 
it  that   cottage    near   to  the 
I   inqoiiedi    pointmg    to  a 
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thatched  roof  nigh  unto  the  darksome 
Ime  of  trees  against  the  sky. 

"  Yea,"  she  answered,  "  how  near  it 
doth  seem  seen  in  this  light!  Con- 
stance, what  think  you  to  do  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, when  I  went  to  her  cupboard 
and  took  out  the  keys  she  had  showed 
me  that  morning  opened  the  doors  of 
the  kitchen  garden  and  the  orchard. 

"Did  you  not  say,"  I  answered, 
"  that  the  gentleman  now  in  so  great 
peril  did  lodge  with  Master  Rugeley  P' 

"Would  you  go  there?"  she  said, 
looking  aghast  "Not  alone;  you 
durst  not  do  it !" 

"  Twenty  times  over,"  I  answered, 
"  for  to  save  a  man's  life,  and  he — ^he 
a — "  But  there  I  stopped  ;  for  it  was 
her  fellow-creature  she  desired  to 
save.  Her  heart  bled  not  like  mine 
for  the  flock  which  should  be  left  with- 
out a  shepherd ;  and  albeit  otir  fears 
were  the  same,  we  felt  not  alike.  I 
went  into  the  hall,  and  she  pursued 
me— one-half  striving  to  stay  mo  from 
my  purpose,  one-half  urging  me  to 
fulfil  it ;  yet  retracting  her  words  as 
soon  as  uttered. 

"  When  I  issue  from  the  door  of  the 
orchard  unto  the  heath,"  I  said,  the 
while  wrapping  round  me  a  cloak  with 
a  hood  to  it,  '*  and  pursue  the  path  in 
front,  by  what  token  may  I  find  Mas- 
ter Rugeley's  house  if  the  moon  should 
be  obscured  ?" 

"  Where  two  roads  do  meet,"  she 
said,  "  at  the  edge  of  the  heath,  a  tall 
oak  doth  stand  near  to  a  gate ;  a  few 
steps  to  the  right  should  then  lead  to 
it.  But  verily.  Mistress  Constance,  I 
be  frightened  to  let  you  go  ;  and  oh,  I 
do  fear  my  husband's  anger." 

"  Would  you,  then,  have  a  man  die 
by  your  means  ?"  I  asked,  tliinking  for 
to  cure  one  terror  by  another,  as  indeed 
it  did  ;  for  she  cried, 

"Nay,  I  will  speed  you  on  your 
way,  good  Constance ;  and  show  so 
brave  a  face  during  your  absence  as 
God  shall  help  me  to  do;  yea,  and 
open  the  door  for  you  myself,  if  my 
husband  should  kill  me  for  it !" 

Then  she  took  the  keys  in  her  hand, 
and  glided  like  unto  a  pale  ghost  be* 
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fore  me  throiigh  the  passage  into  the 
hall,  so  noiselessly  that  I  should  have 
douhted  if  aught  of  flesh  and  blood 
could  have  moved  so  lightly,  and  un- 
did the  bars  of  the  back  door  without 
BO  much  as  a  sound.  Then  she  would 
fetch  some  thick  shoes  for  me  to  wear, 
which  I  did  entreat  her  not  to  stay  me 
for ;  but  nothing  else  would  content 
the  poor  soul,  and,  as  she  had  the 
keys  in  her  hand,  I  was  forced  to  wait 
her  return  with  so  much  impatience  as 
may  be  guessed.  I  heard  the  voices 
of  the  gentlemen  still  carousing  after 
supper;  and  then  a  servant's  below 
in  the  hall,  who  said  the  constables 
had  been  sent  for,  and  a  warrant  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  a  black  papist 
at  Master  Rugeley's.  Then  Milicent 
returned,  and  whilst  I  put  on  the  shoes 
she  had  brought,  and  she  was  tying 
with  trembling  fingers  the  hood  of  my 
cloak,  the  rustling  of  Mi-s.  TEstrange's 
silk  gown  was  heard  on  the  stair 
above  our  heads,  from  whence  we 
were  like  to  be  seen ;  and,  fear  awak- 
ening contrivance,  I  said  aloud, 

''  Oh,  what  a  rare  pastime  it  should 
be  to  dress  as  a  ghost,  and  frighten 
the  good  lady  your  sister-in-law !  I 
pray  you  get  me  some  white  powder 
to  pale  my  face.  Methinks  we  need 
some  kind  of  sport  to  drive  away  too 
much  tliinking  on  that  dismal  business 
in  hand." 

The  steps  over  our  head  sounded 
more  hurried,  and  we  heard  the  door 
of  the  parlor  close  with  a  bang,  and 
the  lattice  also  violently  shut. 

•'  Now,"  I  whi3i)ered,  "  give  me  the 
keys,  goo<l  Lady  TEstrange,  and  go 
to  your  sister  yourself.  Say  I  was 
ashamed  to  have  been  overheard  to 
pliin  so  rank  a  piece  of  folly  (and  ver- 
ily you  will  be  speaking  no  other  tlian 
the  truth),  and  tliat  you  expect  I  sliall 
not  so  much  as  show  my  face  in  the 
])arlor  tliis  evening ;  and  lock  also  ray 
cluimber-door,  that  none  may  for  a 
surety  know  me  for  to  be  absent." 

"Yea,"  answered  the  poor  lady, 
with  so  deep  a  sigh  as  seemed  to  rend 
her  heart  ; "  but,  God  forgive  me,  I 
never  did  think  to  hide  anything  from 


my  husband  1     And  who  shall 
if  I  be  doing  right  or  wrong  ?** 

I  could  not  stay,  though  I 
for  her;  and  the  sound  of  h 
haunted  me  as  I  went  through 
den,  and  then  the  orchard,  i 
common,  locking  the  doors  be] 
When  this  was  done,  I  did 
somewhat  more  freely,  and  \ 
run  along  the  straight  path  aD 
heath.  I  wot  not  if  my  Bp< 
great — the  time  seemed  long ; 
thinks  I  did  not  sIaok:en  my  ps 
but  rather  increased  it,  till,  pc 
the  oak,  and  near  it  the  gai 
TEstrange  had  mentioned,  I 
to  consider  where  to  turn ;  an 
had  walked  a  little  to  the  rigl 
a  cottage  and  a  light  gleaming 
Then  my  heart  beat  very  fa 
when  I  knocked  at  the  doo 
scarce  able  to  stand.  I  did 
times,  and  no  answer  came, 
cried  as  loudly  as  I  could,  ' 
Rugeley,  I  beseech  you  ojien  tl 
I  heard  some  one  stirring  wit 
no  one  came.  Then  I  again  c 
"Oh,  for  our  Blessed  Ladj 
some  one  come."  At  last  th 
opened,  and  a  man's  head  app 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  ho  said, 
voice. 

"A  friend,"  I  answered,  in 
per;  "a  Catholic.  Are  you 
Rugeley?" 

"Yea,"  he  answered. 

«  Oh,  then,  if  Mr.  Tunstall 
hide  him  quickly,  or  send  hi 
I  am  a  friend  of  Lady  I'Estrai 
staying  in  her  house.  Sir  11 
hath  received  tidings  that 
is  in  this  neighborhood,  and  a 
is  issued  for  to  apprehend  lij 
lady  unwittingly,  and  sorely 
she  is  thereat,  showed  by  her 
touching  your  guest,  that  he 
be  ^1t.  Tunstall;  and  the  C( 
will  soon  be  here." 

"Thank   you,"    he    replie 
I  was  addressing ;  "  but  Mr. 
is  not  the  name  of  my  friend.' 

Then  I  feared  he  did  take 
spy,  and  I  cried  out,  greatlj 
"  As  I  do  hope  to  go  to  he£ 
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J,  ftnd  not  to  hell.  Master  Rugelej^, 
•peak  Uio  trath,  and  mj  warning 
ao  orgeat  one." 

Then  I  heard  some  one  withm  the 
lOUse,  who  said,  **  Open  the  door,  Mas- 
ter Rugeley,  I  should  know  that 
foice-    Let  the  speaker  in." 

Methought  I,  too,  knew  the  voice  of 
fbe  person  who  thus  spoke.  The 
door  vras  opened^  and  I  entered  a 
loom  dmilj  lighted  hy  one  eandle. 

"Gky  for  Goil's  sake,**  I  cried,  »if 
1  priest  is  here,  hide  him  forthwith/' 

'*  Are  yoa  a  Catholic,  my  child  ?* 

I  looked  up  to  the  person  who  put 
ttk  dueition  to  me,  and  gave  a  sudden 
crytfkQow  not  whether  of  tenxjr  or 
joy  J  for  great  as  was  the  change  which 
w  kpae  of  years,  and  great  mw  ard 
iad  ootward  cbangeej  had  wrought  in 
hi»  a«ped,  I  saw  it  was  my  fatlier. 

"  I  atn  CoDstance,'*  I  cried  j  **  Con- 
•taf  Hjd !     ph,  my  dear  fa- 

tl^ .  i  fell  at  hia  feet  weeping. 

After  tui  iastant's  astonishment  and 
■wdgwing  on  my  face,  he  recognized 
'■^itowas,!  doubt  not,  more  changed 
Am  lumietf,  and  received  me  with  a 
^^Mit paternal  kindness  and  the  tender* 
^■piitiag  imaginable,  yet  tempered 
^  J»»crTa  and  eo  much  of  restrain t 

M  tbottid  befit  one  who,  for  Christ's 

™<i  iki4  dissevered  himself  from  the 
J9J>t  «fcit  not  from  the  affections,  of 
^^mm\  heart. 

^Ohjiny  good  chUd,  my  own  dear 
P«aUoce,"  he  said;  **hath  God  in 
*^  hmj  given  thy  poor  father  a 
J^Ricidous  sight  of  thee  before  his 
***^  or  art  thou  come  verily  in  flesh 
*■*  kibod  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  ?" 

**Mv  dear  and  honored  father,"  I 
W)ilie4  *  time  presses  ;  peril  is  indeed 
ttUnd,  if  you  and  Mr*  Tunstall  are 
^  *toie  person." 

**  Tlic  wounds  in  my  hands,**  he  an- 

^•'cttd,  **  muiat  prove  me  such,  albeit 

J^bealed  by  the  care  of  that  good 

itan,  Lsidy  rE:?trange.    Bui  pri- 

my  food  child,  whence  comest 

'*Ahiar  I  ftaid;  **and  yet  not  alas, 
"  God  thoold  be  so  good  to  me  as  by 
B^Hkeaaf  to  sare  you,  I  am  Sir  Ham- 


mond's guest,  being  a  fxiend  of  hia 
lady*s*     I  came  there  yesterday/* 

**  Oh,  my  good  child,  I  thought  not 
to  have  seen  thee  in  tliese  thy  grown* 
up  years.  Master  Rugeley,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  host,  **  tliis  is  the  little 
girl  I  forsook  four  years  ago,  for  to 
obtain  the  himdredfold  our  Lord  doth 
promise.*' 

**  My  very  dear  father,*^  I  said,  **  joy 
is  swallowed  up  in  fear.  God  help 
me,  I  came  to  wain  a  stranger  (if  so 
be  any  priest  in  these  times  should  be 
a  stranger  to  a  Catholic),  and  I  find 
you." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  migbtfuOy  pleased,** 
quoth  he,  "  to  see  thee,  my  child,  even 
in  this  wise,  and  to  hear  thee  speak 
like  a  true  daughter  of  Holy  Church. 
And  L;yiy  FEst range  is  then  thy 
friend  r 

"Yea,  my  dear  father;  but  for 
Grod  and  our  lady's  sake  hide  your- 
self. 1  warrant  you  the  constables 
may  soon  be  here.  Master  Rugeley, 
where  can  he  be  concealed,  or  whither 
fly,  and  1  with  him?** 

*'Nay,  prithee  not  so  fast,*'  quoth 
he,  "Flight  would  be  useless;  aad  in 
the  matter  of  hiding,  one  should  bo 
more  ea^^ily  concealed  than  two ;  he^ 
side  that,  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  which 
Master  Rugeley  will,  I  ween,  appoint 
me  for  a  bed-ehamher  to-night^  should 
hardly  lodge  us  both  with  com  tort.** 

*'0h,  sir,"  said  llugeley,  **do  not 
tarry/* 

"  For  thy  sake,  no ;  not  for  more 
than  one  minute^  Thomas ;  but  ere  I 
part  from  this  weneh^  two  questions  I 
mu^t  needs  ask  her." 

Then  he  drew  me  aside,  and  in- 
quired ^vhafc  facilities  I  continued  to 
have  in  London  for  the  exercise  of 
Catholic  religion,  and  if  I  was  punc* 
tual  in  the  discharge  of  mj  spiritual 
duties.  When  I  had  satisfied  hun 
thereon,  he  asked  if  the  report  was 
true  which  ho  heard  from  a  pris- 
oner for  recusimcy  in  Wisbcaeh  Cas- 
tle, conccniing  my  troth-plight  with 
Mr»  Rook  wood. 

**  Yea,"  I  said,  **  it  is  true,  if  bo  be 
you  now  do  add  your  oouseni  to  it.*' 
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He  answered  he  should  do  so  with 
all  his  heart,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
good  Catholic  and  a  virtuous  gentle- 
man ;  and  as  we  might  lack  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  his  blessing  later, 
ho  should  now  give  it  unto  me  for 
both  his  most  dear  children.  Which  he 
did,  laying  his  hand  on  my  head  with 
many  fervent  benisons,  couched  in 
such  words  as  these,  that  he  prayed 
for  us  to  be  stayed  up  with  the  shore 
of  God's  grace  in  tliis  world;  and 
after  this  transitory  life  should  end, 
to  ascend  to  him,  and  appear  pure 
and  unspotted  before  his  glorious  seat 
Then  he  asked  me  if  it  was  Lady 
^Estrange  who  had  detected  him ; 
whereupon  I  briefly  related  to  him 
what  had  occurred,  and  how  sore  her 
grief  was  therein. 

"  God  bless  her,"  he  answered ; 
"  and  tell  her  I  do  thank  her  and  pray 
for  her  with  all  mine  heart." 

And  more  he  would  have  added, 
but  ALister  Rugeley  opened  the  door 
impatiently.  So,  after  kissing  once 
more  my  father's  hand,  I  went  away, 
compelled  thereunto  by  fears  for  his 
safety,  if  he  should  not  at  once  con- 
ceal himself. 

Looking  back,  I  saw  him  and  his 
guide  disappear  in  the  thicket,  and 
then,  as  I  walked  on  toward  Lynn 
Court,  it  did  almost  seem  to  me  as  if 
the  whole  of  that  brief  but  pregnant 
inter^•iew  should  have  been  a  dream ; 
nor  could  I  verily  ])ersuade  myself 
that  it  was  not  a  half  habitant  of  an- 
other world  I  had  seen  and  spoken 
with  rather  than  mine  own  father; 
and  in  first  thinking  on  it  I  scarcely 
did  fully  apprehend  the  danger  he 
was  in,  so  as  to  feel  as  much  ])ain  as 
I  did  later,  when  the  joy  and  astoni^h- 
ment  of  that  unexpected  meeting  had 
given  way  to  terriiying  thoughts. 
Ever  and  anon  I  tunietl  rmmd  to  gaze 
on  the  dark  wood  wherein  his  liopes  of 
safety  did  lie,  and  once  I  knelt  down 
on  the  roadside  to  pray  that  tlie  night 
should  be  also  dark  and  shield  his  es- 
cape. But  still  the  sense  of  fear  was 
dulled,  and  woke  not  until  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  on  the  road  struck  on 


my  ear,  and  I  saw  a  par^ 

riding  across  the  common.  \ 
in  the  cottage  was  extinguL 
the  cruel  moon  shone  out  It 
brightly  than  heretofore.  'No^ 
sick  and  faint  that  I  fearec 
down  on  the  path,  and  hurriec 
the  orchard-door  and  the  g 
the  house.  When  I  had 
the  back  door  and  stood  in 
where  a  lately  kindled  fire 
ruddy  hght  to  glow,  I  tried 
think  I  had  been  dreaming, 
in  a  nightmare  strives  to  shal 
oppressive  fancy.  I  could  nc 
alone,  and  composed  my  cou 
for  to  enter  the  parlor,  when 
thereof  opened  and  Mrs.  1'. 
came  out,  who,  when  she  i>erc 
standing  before  her,  gave  a  i 
recovering  herself,  said,  ga 
edly : 

**  Marry,  if  tliie  be  not  the 
have  been  looking  for ;  now  i 
I  ween,  to  show  itself.  I  ho 
tress  Sherwood,  you  do  n 
quiet  folks  in  their  beds  at  n: 
1  do,  I  warn  you,  mislike  livin 
and  should  be  disposed  to  thr 
of  water  at  the  head  of  such 
And  laughing,  she  took  my  h 
kind  manner,  which  when 
almost  a  cr}'  broke  from  her 
now,  Milicontl  she  is  as  c 
stone  figure.  Where  has  s 
chilling  herself?" 

Milicent  pressed  forward 
me  to  my  chamber,  wherein  a 
been  lighted,  and  would  m 
drink  a  hot  posset.  But 
thought  of  the  cold  hollow  c 
wherein  my  father  was  enclo 
pleased  God  no  worse  niisha]] 
fallen  him,  little  of  it  could 
myself  to  swallow,  for  now  t< 
come  to  my  r<*lier,  and  concej 
face  in  tin*  pillow  of  the  bed 
for  weariiu ■^s  I  had  stretched 
Iw«'pl  vrry  bitterly. 

^is  that  ptKirnian  gone  froj 
ley's  houhe  r"  Milicent  whispe 

Ahis  !  slio  knew  not  who  t 
man  was  to  me,  nor  with  n 
goifih  I  answered :  ^  He  is  no 
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Ottage,  I  hope ;  but  God  only  kooweth 
f  his  pursuers  shftU  not  discorer  him." 
the  thought  of  what  would  then  fol- 
I|ow  overcajne  me,  and  I  hid  my  face 
with  mine  hand^, 

»*0h,  Con&tance,'*  she  exchiimed, 
*waa  this  poor  man  known  to  thee, 
thut  thy  grinf  is  f  o  f^reat,  whose  con- 
Marace  doth  not  reproach  thee  ba 
mbe  doeth  ?" 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  her  without 
wnstuuiing  my  face  with  the  other,  and 
said  i  •*  Dear  M'diccnt !  thou  ishouldat 
not  ftorrow  so  much  for  thine  own  part 
inthijieore  trial*  It  waa  not  thy  fault- 
He  ttid  BO*  lie  hlest  thee,  and  prays 
for  thee*" 

Uocomibrted    by    ray    words,    ehe 

cri**d  airuin,  what  she   had   so  oHen 

cxiikimed     tliat      nij^'ht,      "  If     this 

iboold   die,    my   happiness    ia 


Thm  ouoe  more  she  asked  me  if  I 
knofw  tbia  priest,  and  1  waa  fi-oward 
*i*h  lier  (God  forgire  me,  for  the  sus- 
pens?  ind  tear  overthrew  better  feel- 
"^  fyra  moment),  and  I  cncd,  an- 
P^^h  *■  Who  eaith  he  is  a  priest  ? 
'^bo  <^  prove  it  ?" 

^  Tiiink  rou  so  ?"  she  said  joyfully  j 
*<**<«alhriDuld  be  right," 

And  once  more,  with  some  mis- 
^l^^  I  ween,  that  I  concealed 
•ww*bt  from    her,    she    inquired 

E^O^^fcug  my  knowledge  of  this  stran- 
'  loeii  I  spoke  hari^hly,  and  bade 
we  me,  for  I  had  sorrow  enough 
*rtQO(jt  her  iiitenneddJtng  with  it; 
*^'  tlicn  p-ieving  for  her,  and  also 
^^  to  be  left  alone,  I  denied  my 
^^,  and  prayeil  her  to  stay,  which 
•«^  <iii  but  did  not  Bpeak  much  ai^tiin, 
^  silence  of  the  night  Becmed  so 
^  u  if  ihe  nistling  of  a  leaf  could 
^  ooiiccd ;  only  now  and  then  the 
^ftcd  of  the  gentlemen  below,  and 
*^  loud  talking  and  laughter  from 
of  them  was  diaceniible  thrcniL!:]i 
tlofici  doors.  Once  Laily  I'Ef*- 
^gp  said :  **  They  be  sitting  up  very 
**J  I  8tjp()08e  lill  the  constables  re- 
^  Oh,  when  will  that  beT 

^  great  dock  in  the  hall   then 
i$Sck  iwrlv»>  *  and  ioou  after,  starting 


up,  I  cried,  *•  What  should  be  that 
noise  ?" 

*'  I  do  hear  nothing,**  she  answered^ 
trembling  fis  a  leaf. 

'*  I  lush,'*  I  replied,  and  goin^  to  the 
window,  opened  the  lattice-  The 
iound  ii  ihe  road  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hou^u  was  now  plain.  On  tliat 
we  looked  on  naught  was  to  be  seen 
save  trees  and  grass,  with  the  ghastly 
moonlight  sldning  on  them.  A  loud 
opening  and  shutting  of  dooi^s  and 
much  stir  now  took  place  witliin  the 
house,  and,  moved  by  the  same  im- 
pulse, we  both  w(int  out  into  the  pas- 
sage and  half  way  down  the  s (airs- 
Mil  icent  Wits  first.  Suddcjdy  she 
tunned  niund,  and  falling  down  on  her 
knees,  with  a  stifled  exclamation,  she 
hid  her  face  against  me,  whispering: 
**  He  is  taken  T' 

We  seemed  both  turned  to  stone* 
0  ye  which  have  gone  through  a  like 
triah  judge  ye;  and  you  wrbo  have 
never  been  in  such  straits,  imagine 
what  a  daughter  shouhi  feel  who,  atler 
long  years'  absence,  behuldcth  a  be-^ 
loved  father  for  one  instant,  and  in 
the  next,  under  the  same  roof  where 
she  is  a  guest,  sees  him  brouglit  in  a 
prisoner  and  in  jeopardy  of  lus  lite. 
Every  word  which  was  uttered  we 
could  hear  wliei-e  we  sat  croueUlug, 
fearful  to  advance — she  not  daring  to 
look  on  the  man  she  had  ruined,  and  I 
on  the  countenance  of  a  dear  parent, 
lest  the  sight  of  me  should  distract 
him  from  his  defence,  if  that  could  be 
called  such  wliieh  ho  was  calh*d  on  to 
make.  They  asked  him  touching  his 
name,  if  it  was  Tunstall.  He  an- 
swered he  wa^  known  by  that  name^ 
Then  followed  the  murthen^us  ques- 
tion, if  he  was  a  Komish  priest  ?  To 
which  h»-*  at  once  assented.  Then 
said  Sir  Htunmond : 

**  How  did  you  presume,  sir,  to  re- 
turn into  KngUnd  contrary  to  the 
laws?'* 

•*  Sir,'*  he  answered, '''  as  I  was  law- 
fully orxhiined  a  priest  by  a  Catholic 
bishop,  by  authority  derived  from  the 
see  of  Rome"  (one  person  here  ex-] 
claimed,  "Oh,  audacious  papist!  hia* 
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tongue  sboyM  be  cat  ouif  but  Sir 
Hammond  imposed  eUence),  "so  like* 
wise,'*  he  footinuixl,  **am  I  lawfully 
cent  to  prciich  the  word  of  God»  and 
to  mlmiiiifiler  tlie  sacraments  to  my 
Cathohc  countrymen.  As  tlic  mission 
of  priests  lawl'ully  ordaioed  is  from 
Christ,  who  did  send  his  ajiostlea  even 
as  his  Father  st'iit  him,  I  do  humbly 
COBceive  no  human  laws  ctin  justly 
hinder  my  return  to  England*  or  make 
it  criminal ;  fur  this  should  be  to  pre- 
fer the  orditiancee  of  imin  lo  the  com- 
mands of  the  supreme  legiBlalor,  which 
U  Clirist  himseliV 

Loud  murmurs  were  here  raised  by 
iome  present,  which  Sir  Hammond 
again  silencing^  he  then  inquired  if  he 
would  take  t!ie  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  que^n  ?  He  answered  (my  strain- 
ing ears  takin*>  aot«  of  every  word  he 
uttered)  that  he  would  gladly  pay 
most  willing  obedience  to  her  majesty 
in  111!  civil  matiers ;  but  the  oadi  of 
allegiance,  as  it  was  worded,  be  could 
not  take,  or  l»old  her  majesty  to  ix)s- 
8688  any  supremacy  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters. He  was  beginning  to  state  the 
reasons  thereof,  but  was  not  suffered  to 
proceed,  for  Sir  Hammond,  interrupt- 
ing him,  said  he  was  an  escaped  prison- 
er, and  by  his  own  confession  condemn- 
ed, so  he  should  straightway  commit 
him  to  the  gaol  in  Norwich.  Then  I 
lostmy  senses  almost,  and  seizing  L4idy 
FEstrange's  turn,  I  cried,  "  Save  him ! 
he  is  mine  own  father,  Mr.  Sherwood  I'* 
She  uttered  a  iort  of  cry,  and  said, 
**  Oh,  I  have  feared  this,  since  I  saw 
his  face  !**  and  running  forward,  I  fol- 
lowing her,  affrighted  at  wliat  should 
happen,  she  cjiUed  out,  **  It  shall  not 
be  I  He  shall  not  do  it!"  and  with  a 
face  as  white  as  any  emock,  nms  to 
ber  husband,  and  perceiving  the  con- 
»rable§  to  be  putting  chains  on  my 
fathers  hands  and  feet,  which  I  like- 
wise beheld  with  what  feelings  you 
who  read  this  may  think,  she  falls  on 
her*  knees  and  gasps  out  these  words 
in  such  a  mouniful  tone^  that  I  shnd* 
dercd  to  hear  her,  "Oh,  sir!  if  this 
man  leaves  this  house  a  chained  pris- 
oner, 1  shall  never  be  the  like  of  my- 


self agiun.  There 
joy  for  me  in  life.** 
right  away,  and  Sir  Han 
ries  her  in  his  arms  out  < 
iline  eyes  the  while  met  n 
who  smiled  on  me  with  1 
but  sigfie<l  for  nje  to  keei 
Bti-etciied  my  arras  towarc 
with  his  chained  hand  hi 
yet  once  more  for  to  bloei 
was  huiTied  out  of  my  si 
more  lime  than  I  ever  did 
could  remember  the  leugj 
mained  in  that  now  deseite 
lionWs,  alone,  near  to  the 
bors,  the  darkness  still  inci 
much  confused  to  recall  s 
comforts  which  sacred  tl 
yield  in  such  mishaps,  on 
clasp  mj  hand  and  utter  b. 
tences  of  prayer,  such  as 
mercy  on  us/'  and  the  like 
the  middle  of  the  night, 
mond  comes  down  tho  sta 
lamp  in  his  hand,  and  a  »( 
in  his  face. 

**  Mistress  Sherwowl,*' 
**  come  to  my  lady.  She  is  v 
lialh  been  in  labor  fur  some 
dotli  nothing  but  call  Jbr  jq 
about  that  accursed  priiM 
have  it  she  hath  murthen 
and  feign  to  her  he  hath  e«i 

**  O  GtKl  ]"  I  cried.  **  my 
fall  on  her  ear,  Sir  Hammfl 
face  cannot  deceive  her." 

I  le  looked  at  me  amazed 
**"VVhat  meancth  this  passio 
What  is  lliis  old  man  to  ji 
misfortune  should  thus  diso 
And  as  I  could  not  slay  in 
he  asked  in  a  scornful  mai 
papists  so  dote  on  their  pi 
die   of  sorrow   when   tliey 
deserts?"     This  insulting 
so  goad  me,  that^  unable 
myself,  1  exclaimed,  •*  Sir 
be  whom  you  have  sent  to 
and  perhaps  to  death  also 
don  you  for  it !),  is  my  true 
the  best  |jarent  and  ttie  nobi 
man   that   ever   breathed, 
many  years  I  }»nd  not  seen 
under  your  roof,  myself  yoi 
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ire  beheld  Mm  loaded  with  chains, 

td  dared  not  to  epeok  for  fear  to  io- 

ae  him  jet  further,  wliich  I  pray 

God  I  have  not  now  done,  moved 

Ihereunto  bj  your  cruel  scoffs/* 

'Your  lather P  he  said  amazed; 
*  Mr.  Sherwood  !  These  cursed  feign- 
iogi  do  work  strange  mishaps.  But 
ke  ^d  own  himself  a  priest" 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  a  aerv- 

bg  woman  ran  into  the  halt,  crying 

w^  **  Oh,  sir,  I  pray  you  come  to  my 

kdj«    Siie  id  much  worse;  and  the 

wmt  nys,  tf  her  mind  is  not  eased  she 

ii  like  to  die  before  the  child  is  bom." 

"Oh,  Miiicenll  sweet  MiliccntT  I 

tried,  wrm^jig  my  bands ;  and  when 

I  k)Qktd  at  tlaU  uuliappy  husband's 

itts^  anger  vaaiahed  and  pity  took  its 

phee.   He  turned  to  mc  with  an  im- 

goring  cauntenanee  as  if  he  should 

»iih  to  say,  **  None  but  you  can  save 

tar**    1  prayed   to  Our  Lady,  who 

■toed  and   fainled    not   beneath    the 

fcod,  to  get  me  strength  for  to  do  my 

pHt  in  that  sick  chamber  whither  I 

«>pN  to  him  to  lesd  the  way.    '*  God 

•Si  btelp  ttie,"  I  whispered  in  hia  ear, 

^•oeoarforther." 

*  Sod  hle^s  you  T  he  answered  in  a 
***ne  foice,  and  oi>ened  the  door  of 
^^fitea  m  which  his  sweet  lady  was 
^•'^inher  bed,  with  a  wild  look  in 
^  pile  bine  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
*wt«ii(,f  her  head, 

**8ir,*  I  heard  her  say,  sa  he  ap- 
pwwchtti,  "what  hath  befallen  the 
PWimn  you  would  not  dismiss  ?*' 

I  took  a  light  in  ray  hand,  bo  that 
jbikiMiy  see  my  face,  and  smiled  on 
W  wHh  such  good  cheer,  as  God  in 
■*  neFcy  gaye  me  strength  to  do 
*r«B  tmidst  the  two-fold  anguish  of 
*^  ttomeut.  Then  she  tlirew  her 
•"■•conTulftirely  round  my  neck,  and 
^  Ne  lips  gaaiped  the  same  question 
"  Wmti».  I  bent  over  her,  and  said, 
J'Armible  younself  no  longer,  dear 
■Jft  touching  this  prisoner.  lie  is 
™'  (b  God's  keeping,  I  added,  inter- 
^7)'  He  IS  where  he  is  carefuUy 
^^  (by  God's  angels,  I  mentally 
•j|joifli^cij ;  he  hath  no  occasion  to  be 
^'^  (for  God  m  his  strength),  and  I 


warrant  you  is  as  peaceful  as  his  near^ 
est  friends  shonid  wish  him  to  be." 

**  Is  this  the  truth  ?'*  she  murmured 
in  my  ear* 

«  Yea,"  I  said,  «  the  truth,  the  very 
truth,"  and  kissed  her  flushed  cheek* 
Tlien  feeling  like  to  faint,  I  went  away, 
Sir  Hammond  leading  me  to  my  cham- 
ber^  for  I  could  scarce  stand. 

**  God  bless  you!"  he  again  said, 
when  he  let\  me,  and  I  think  he  was 
weeping. 

I  fell  into  a  heavy,  albeit  troubled, 
sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  it  was  broad 
daylight.  When  the  waiting-maid  came 
in,  she  told  me  Lady  TEfttrange  had 
been  dehvered  of  a  dead  child,  and  Sir 
Hammond  was  almont  beside  himself 
with  grief.  My  kdy'a  mind  liad  wan- 
dered ever  since ;  but  she  was  more 
tranqyil  than  in  the  night.  Soon  after 
he  sent  to  ask  if  he  could  see  me,  and 
I  went  down  to  hira  into  the  parlor 
A  more  changed  man,  in  a  lew  hours, 
I  ween,  oould  not  bo  seen,  than  this 
[KKjr  gentleman*  He  spoke  not  of  his 
lady ;  but  brletiy  told  me  he  had  sent 
in  the  night  a  messenger  on  horaeback 
to  Norwich,  with  a  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  gaol,  praying  him  to  show 
as  much  consideration,  and  allow  so 
much  liberty  as  should  consist  with 
prudence,  to  the  prisoner  in  his  cus- 
to<ly,  sent  by  him  a  iQw  hours  before, 
for  that  he  had  discovered  him  not  to 
be  one  of  the  common  aort^  nor  a  lewd 
person,  albeit  by  his  own  confession 
amenable  to  the  laws,  and  escaped 
from  aooth*?r  prison.  Then  he  added, 
that  if  I  wished  to  go  to  Norwich,  and 
visit  this  prisoner,  he  would  give  me  a 
letter  to  the  govenior,  and  one  to  a 
lady,  who  %votild  conveniently  harbor 
me  for  a  while  in  that  city,  and  his 
coach  should  take  mo  there,  or  he 
would  lend  mc  a  horse  and  a  servant 
to  attend  me*  I  answered,  I  shonid 
he  glad  lo  go,  and  then  said  somewhat 
of  his  lady,  hoping  she  should  now  do 
well*  He  made  no  reply  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  only  said, 

**  God  knoweth  !  she  is  not  like  her 
self  at  the  present."* 

The  words  she  had  so  moomfullj 
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epoken  the  day  before  came  into  my 
mind,  **  I  shall  never  be  like  myself 
again,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  joy 
in  llm  house,"  And^  methinks,  they 
did  baunt  htm  also. 

I  Bat  for  some  time  by  her  beilside 
that  day.  She  seemed  not  ill  al  caBe^ 
but  there  was  something  changed  in 
her  aspect,  and  her  words  when  she 
spoke  had  no  sense  or  connection. 
And  here  I  will  set  down,  before  I  re- 
late the  cventa  which  followed  my 
brief  sojourn  under  their  roof,  what  I 
have  heard  touching  the  sequel  of  Sip 
Hammond  and  his  wife's  lives. 

In  that  perilous  and  sorely  troubled 
childbirth  her  understandinnf  was  ahen* 
ated,  and  titc  ait  of  the  best  physicians 
in  England  could  never  re^lore  it* 
She  was  not  frantic ;  but  had  such  a 
pretty  delimtion,  that  in  her  ravings 
there  was  oftentimes  more  attractive- 
ness than  in  many  sane  persons'  con- 
versation. They  mostly  ran  on  pious 
themes,  and  she  was  wont*  to  sing 
psalms »  and  talk  of  heaven »  and  that 
she  hoped  to  see  God  there ;  and 
in  many  things  she  showed  her  old 
ability,  such  as  fine  embroidery  and 
the  making  of  preserves.  One  day 
her  waiting- woman  asked  her  to  dress 
a  person's  wounds,  wliich  did  greatly 
need  it,  and  she  set  herself  to  do  it  in 
her  accustomed  manner;  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  wounds,  she  was  seized 
with  convulsions,  and  became  violent- 
ly delirious,  so  tliat  Sir  Hammond 
sharply  reprehended  the  imprudent 
attendant,  and  forbade  the  Uke  to  be 
ever  proposed  to  her  again.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  live  retired  with  her, 
and  ceascii  to  be  a  magiistrate,  nor  ever, 
that  I  could  hear  of,  took  any  part 
again  in  the  persecution  of  Catholics, 
The  distemper  which  had  estranged 
her  mind  in  all  tliing«i  else,  had  letl 
her  love  and  obedience  entire  to  her 
husband  ;  and  he  entertaint?d  a  more 
visible  fondness,  and  evinced  a  greater 
respect  for  her  after  she  was  distem- 
pered, than  he  had  ever  done  in  the 
early  days  of  their  marriage.  Mc- 
iIiiiiJE.9,  the  gentleness  of  her  heart,  and 
delicacy  of  her  conscieuce,  which  till 


that  misfortune  had  never,  Ii 
been  burdened  by  any,  even  the 
self-reproach,  and  the  lacW  of  at 
in  her  mind  to  endure  an  unusual 
made  the  stitike  of  tliat  acfl 
harm  done  to  another  throug 
means  too  heavy  for  her  sulR 
aml^  as  the  poet  saith,  un^ettlei 
son  on  her  throne.  For  min 
part,  hut  let  others  consider  d 
they  list,  I  think  that  had  she  1 
Catholic  by  early  training  aoj 
tinct  belief,  as  verily  1  hope  sii 
in  rightful  intention,  albeit  uud 
ously  to  herself  (as  I  make  no] 
many  are  in  tliese  days,  whereil 
sons  are  growing  up  with  no 
ledge  of  religion  except  what 
ant  parents  do  instill  into  them] 
she  would  have  had  a  greater 
for  to  l3ear  this  singular  trial ;  4 
to  a  feeling  natural  heart  did  I 
unbearable,  but  which  to  one  | 
tomed  to  look  on  suifering  aa  M 
greatest  of  evils,  and  to  hold  sil 
are  borne  for  conscience  sake  ai 
and  glorious,  would  not  havej 
80  overwhelming.  But  herein  Ii 
inetiimk.'^,  mine  own  cundeml^ 
for  that  in  the  anguish  of  fihal  g 
failed  to  point  out  to  her  during  |i 
cruel  moments  of  susi)enso  that  1 
in  retrospection  I  do  so  clcarl] 
And  so,  may  God  accept  the  bl^ 
of  her  young  life,  and  the  many  i 
ings  of  mine  which  I  have  still  ( 
cord,  Jis  fiawns  of  tiie  intended  in) 
to  both  her  and  to  me  in  his  evi 
ing  kingdom!  J 

When  I  was  about  to  set  c| 
Norwich^  bite  in  the  afternoon  d 
same  day.  Sir  llammond^s  meefl 
returned  from  thence  with  a  J 
from  the  governor  of  the  gaol ;  w 
in  ho  wrote  tliat  the  prisoner  hj 
sent  the  night  before  was  to  pii 
to  iKJndon  in  a  few  hours  witiij 
other  priests  and  recusants  whifl 
government  had  ordered  to  bt 
veyed  thither  and  committed  to  | 
prisons.  He  added,  that  he  hai 
plied  with  Sir  Hammond's  ra 
and  shown  so  much  favor  to  Mr,| 
Stall  afi  to  transfer  him,  as  sooqj 
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reetdTed  his  letter,  fx^om  the  eotnmoa 
dimgeoa  to  a  private  cell,  and  lo  al- 
low bim  to  ffpeak  with  another  Catho- 
lic prisoner  who  had  dedired  to  eee 
bim,    Upon  this  I  prayed  Sir  Ham- 
mond to  tbnvard  me  on  my  journey  lo 
LoodoD,  dB  now  I  desired  nothing  bo 
mucli  as  to  go  there  forthwith  ;  which 
lie  did  with  no  small  alacrity  and  good 
diftpohltioiL    Then,  with  bo  much  speed 
ae  was  possible,  and  so  much  etiffciing 
from  llie  kpie  of  each  hour   ihat  it 
seemed  to  me  the  journey  shoiild  never 
cDd,  I  {proceeded  to  what  was  now  the 
of  my  most  impatient  pinings, — 
plftce  where  I  should  Lear  tidings 
if  mj  falher,  and,  il*it  should  be  possi- 
ble, mitii&ter  assistance  to  him  in  his 
9«al  Atraits.    At  last  I  reached  Hol- 
bocn;  ftQd«  lo  the  no  small  iMuazement 
of  mf  it&cle»  Mrs.  Ward,  and  Muriel, 
WTealed  to  them  who  Mr,  Tunstall 
WIS,  wbo&e  arrival  at  the  prison  of 
Biidewdl  Mis*  Ward  had  bad  notice 
of  that  morning,  when  she  had  been 
to  fiiii  Mr*  Watson,  which  she  had 
^vttn?^  to  do  for  some  time  past  io 
Ulfi  jmmt  I  will  soon  rekte. 


CHAPTEB  XVI, 

t«l  of  the  first  persona  I  saw  in 
"'loo  iras  Hubert  Rook  wood,  whO| 
when  he  heard  (for  being  Basil*8 
bftolber  I  would  not  conceal  it  from 
^)  lliat  my  fatlier  was  in  prison  at 
^'^w^elL  exprozi^ed  so  much  concern 
"^^'^m  and  resentment  of  my  grief, 
™^  I  was  thereby  moved  to  more 
*"*^ J  iiHrlings  toward  h'lm  than  I  hod 
w  ale  entertained,  lie  said  that  in 
"^  houses  of  tJje  law  which  he  fra- 
W^U^  he  had  made  friends  which  he 
"^N  would  intercede  in  his  behalf, 
**1  ihereby  obtain,  if  not  his  release, 
J|rt  80  much  alleviation  of  the  hard- 
^  of  a  common  prison  as  should 
*Ner  hia  condition  more  tolerable, 
*fttt  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in 
•J^kiitg  to  move  them  thereunto  ;  but 
*j*t  our  chief  hope  would  lie  in  Sir 
^Unm    W^alsinghom,    who,    albeit 


much  opposed  to  papists,  had 
showed  himself  willing  to  assist 
friends  of  that  way  of  thinking,  and 
often  procured  for  them  some  relief, 
which  indeed  none  had  more  ex- 
perienced than  Mr.  Cong le ton  himself. 
Hubert  commended  the  secrecy  which 
had  been  observed  touching  mj  fa- 
ther's real  name ;  for  if  he  should  be 
publicly  known  to  be  |>os8e-ssed  of 
Ian  da  and  related  to  noble  families,  it 
should  bo  hsirder  for  any  one  to  get 
liim  released  tlmn  an  obscure  person ; 
but  nevertheless  he  craved  license  to 
intimate  so  much  of"  the  truth  to  Sir 
Francis  as  should  appear  convenient, 
for  he  had  always  obser\'ed  that  gen» 
tlemou  are  more  compassionate  to 
those  of  their  own  rank  than  to  others 
of  meaner  birtli.  Mr*  Congleton 
prayed  him  to  use  his  own  discretion 
therein,  and  said  he  should  acquaint 
no  one  himself  of  it  except  his  very 
gjCMjd  friend  the  Portuguese  ambassa- 
dor, who,  if  all  other  resoui^ces  faOed, 
might  yet  obtiiin  of  the  queen  herself 
Borae  mitigation  of  his  (sentence- 
Thereu[>OQ  followed  some  days  of 
weary  watcliing  and  waiting,  in  which 
my  only  comfort  was  Mistress  Ward, 
who,  by  means  of  the  gaoler's  wife, 
who  had  obliged  her  in  the  like  man- 
ner before,  did  get  access  from  time  to 
time  to  Mr,  Watson,  and  brought  him 
necessaries.  From  him  she  discover- 
ed that  the  prisoner  in  the  nearest  cell 
to  his  own  was  the  so-called  Mr.  Tun- 
stall, and  that  by  knocks  against  tho 
wall,  ingeniously  numbered  so  as  to 
express  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  aa 
one  for  a,  two  for  ^,  and  so  to  the  end 
thereof,  they  did  communiciite.  So 
she  straightway  began  to  practice  this 
management ;  but  time  allowed  not  of 
many  speeches  to  pass  between  them. 
Yet  in  this  way  he  sent  me  his  bless- 
ing, and  that  he  was  of  very  good 
cheer;  but  that  none  should  try  for  to 
visit  him,  for  he  had  only  one  fear, 
which  was  to  bring  others  into  trouble ; 
and,  for  himsell*,  he  was  much  behold- 
en to  her  majesty,  which  had  provided 
liim  with  a  quiet  lodging  and  time  to 
look  to  hi0  lourB  welfare  ;  which  evl- 
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dence  of  his  cheerful  and  pious  spirit 
comforted  me  not  a  little.  Then  that 
dear  friend  which  had  brought  me  this 
good  comfort  spoke  of  Mr.  Watson, 
and  said  she  desired  to  procure  his  es- 
cape £rom  prison  more  than  that  of 
any  other  person  in  the  same  plight, 
not  excepting  my  father.  "  For,  good 
Constance,"  quoth  she,  **  when  a  man 
is  blest  with  a  stout  heart  and  cheeriiil 
mind,  except  it  be  for  the  sake  of 
otheis,  I  pray  you  what  kind  of  S6i>- 
vice  io  you  think  we  render  him  by 
delaying  the  victory  he  is  about  to 
gain,  and  peradventure  depriving  him 
of  the  long-desired  crown  of  martyr- 
dom? But  this  good  Mr.  Watson, 
who  as  you  well  know  was  a  zealous 
prieBt  and  pious  missioner,  neverthe* 
MtSy  some  time  after  his  apprehension 
luid  conflnement  in  Bridewell,  by  force 
of  torments  and  other  miseries  of  that 
plaoei  was  prevailed  upon  to  deny  his 
laith  80  far  as  to  go  once  to  the  Frot^ 
68tant  Bervice^*not  drajiged  there  by 
force  as  some  have  been,  but  compel- 
led thereunto  by  fear  of  intolerable  suf- 
fering^j  and  was  then  set  at  liberty. 
But  the  poor  man  did  not  thus  better 
bis  condition ;  for  the  torments  of  his 
mind,  looking  on  himself  as  an  apos- 
tate and  traitor  to  the  Chitrch,  he  found 
to  be  more  insupportable  than  any 
Buflferings  his  gaolers  put  upon  him. 
So,  after  some  miserable  weeks,  he 
went  to  one  of  the  prir^ms  where  some 
other  priests  were  confined  for  to  seek 
comfort  and  counsel  from  them  i  and» 
having  confessed  his  fault  with  great 
and  sincere  sorrow,  he  received  abso- 
lution, and  straightway  repaired  to 
that  church  in  Bridewell  wherein  he 
had  in  a  manner  denied  his  faith,  and 
before  all  the  people  at  that  time 
therein  assembled,  declared  himself  a 
Catholic,  and  willing  to  go  to  priBOA 
and  to  death  sooner  than  to  join  ftgain 
in  Protestant  worship.  Whereupon 
ho  was  laid  hold  of,  dragged  to  prison, 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  so  low  and 
so  straight  tlmt  he  could  neither  !^tand 
up  in  it  nor  lay  himself  down  at  his 
full  length  to  sleep.  They  loaded 
him  with  iroaa,  and  kept  him  one 


whole  month  on  bread  and 
nor  would  suffer  any  one  lo  coj 
him  to  comfort  or  speak  with  1 

"  Alas  r*  I  cried, ''  and  is  th 
the   place  where  my  father 
fined?** 

"No,"  she  answered;  **  al 
space  of  a  month  Mr.  Wain 
translated  to  a  lodging  at  ^ 
the  house,  wherein  the  priaoi 
leAstway^  able  to  stretch  tlid 
and  to  see  the  light;  but  he 
been  before  prevailed  on  1 
against  his  conscience  touchi 
point  of  going  to  Protestant  i 
no  peace  is  left  to  him  by  his  | 
tors,  which  never  cease  to  urge 
some  sort  of  conformity  to  th 
gion.  And,  Constance,  when 
hath  once  been  weak,  what 
can  there  be,  albeit  I  deny  m 
that  he  shall  always  after  stan< 

*'But  by  wiiat  means,**  I 
asked,  **  do  you  forecast  to  pro 
escape?** 

**  I  have  permission,'*  she  sq 
<*  to  bring  him  necegsaries,  wh 
in  a  basket,  on  condition  ihi 
searched  at  going  in  and  com 
for  to  make  sure  1  convey  not 
tar  unto  him  or  from  him;  f 
was  so  strictly  observed  tl 
month  that  they  must  need£ 
open  the  loaves  or  pics  I  take 
lest  any  pafier  should  be  conv) 
side.  But  they  begin  now  to  f 
this  strict  search,  and  do  not  ( 
ways  to  hearken  when  I  epe 
him  ;  so  he  could  tell  me  the  la 
I  did  visit  him  that  he  had  I 
way  by  which  if  ho  had  but 
long  enough  for  his  puqjose,  h 
let  himself  down  from  the  top 
house,  and  so  make  his  escape 
night,** 

**0h,'*  I  cried.  « dear  1 
Ward,  but  this  is  a  perilous  i 
to  aid  a  prisoner's  escape 
which  a  daughter  might  run 
father,  oh,  how  willingly,  bu 
stranger — ** 

**  A  stranger  I"  she  answeret 
he  a  stranger  for  whom  Chri 
and  whose  precious  soul  is  in 
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even  if  not  a  piiest ;  and  being  eo,  is 
be  not  entitled  to  more  t}iaa  eouunon 
levereacc,  chiefly  in  these  days  when 
God*«  Benranls  minister  to  ua  in  the 
Iftidil  of  such  great  etruitg  to  both  Boid 
■ndMy?*' 

''I  cry  God  mercy,**  I  said ;  **  I  did 
tfinn  liim  a  stranger  who  gave  ghotitly 
conifort  to  my  dear  mother  on  her 
death-i>ed ;  but  oh,  dear  Mistreis 
Wutl^  I  thought  on  your  peril,  who, 
k  knoweth,  hath  been  afi  a  mother 
ID  me  ibr  these  many  years.  And 
Ihoh-if  you  are  re^solvcd  to  nm  thia 
4KDger^  should  it  not  bo  poBsible  to 
Mfe  mj  father  also  by  the  same 
nett»?  Tiro  cords  should  not  be 
tun  difficult  to  convey,  methinkB, 
tliin  one,  and  the  peril  not  greater," 

**If  I  oould  speak  with  him/*  she 
Implied,  **it  would  not  be  impossible^ 
1  will  lell  Muriel  to  make  two  instead 
of  ^of  lliese  cords,  which  she  doth 
^^^  ID  some  way  she  learnt  from  a 
Vnucbm&iif  BO  strong  as,  albeit  slight, 
to  iiavu  the  strength  of  a  cable.  But 
^^i  we  do  procure  two  men  with 

•  fcottfor  to  fetch  the  prisoners  when 
^  descend,  'tis  little  use  to  make 
"*i*llBrpt*  And  it  be  easier,  I  war- 
•■■*  4ee,  Coastanoe,  to  run  one's  self 
^  I  Mnifest  danger  than  to  entice 
oAewteihelike." 

•fibdd  it  be  safe,**  I  nsked,  « to 

Pllbereon  to  Hubert  Rookwood? 
^id  exhibit  this  morning  much 
^kmy fatltef^a  behalf^  and promis- 
w  1o  DBove  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 

*  pf^tsare  his  release." 

flow  h  be  di«poscd  touching  reli- 
potiT*  she  asked,  in  a  doubtful  man* 
oer. 

**Ala»r  I  amw^red,  "there  is  a 
••^^ftcf  in  hla  luHiire  which  in  more 
•^J*  than  one  doth  prove  unvestiga^ 
^  icaiiways  to  me ;  but  when  he 
J^tei  this  evening  I  will  sound  him 
y^'on.  Would  hU  brotlier  were  in 
*^(in  ]  Tbeo  we  should  not  lack 
**<tt^el  Bad  aid  ia  this  matter." 

*  ft'e  do  sorely  need  both**'  she  an- 
**iM;  "for  your  good  uncle,  than 
*«ck  a  better  man  never  lived,  wanes 
^4lc  in  bpdf  I  and  hence  easily  over- 


come by  the  fears  such  enterprises  in- 
Tolre.  Mr-  Wells  is  not  in  London 
at  this  time,  or  he  should  have  been  a 
very  palladium  of  sfj-ength  in  thia  ne- 
cessity. Hubert  Rookwood  hath>  I 
think,  a  good  head,** 

"  What  we  do  want  is  a  bravo 
heart,^  I  replied,  thinking  on  Basil. 

"  But  wita  also,**  she  said, 

**  Basil  liath  them  ttx>,**  I  answered, 
forgetting  tiiat  only  in  mine  own 
thinking  had  he  l>een  named. 

"  Yea,"  she  cried,  "  who  doth  doubt 
it  ?  but,  alas  1  be  is  not  here.'* 

Then  I  prayed  her  not  to  be  too 
rash  in  the  prosecution  of  her  design* 
"  Touching  my  lather,**  I  said,  **  I  have 
yet  some  hoi:*e  of  his  release ;  and  aa 
long  as  any  remaineth,  flight  should 
be  methinks  a  too  desperate  attempt 
to  be  thought  of.**  • 

"  Yea**'  she  answered,  "  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  so."  But  Mr.  Wat- 
son's disposition  she  perceived  to  be 
such  as  would  meet  a  present  danger 
and  death  itself,  she  thought,  with 
courage,  but  not  of  that  stamp  which 
could  endure  prolonged  fears  or  iii^io- 
tion  of  torments. 

Since  my  coming  to  London  I  had 
been  too  much  engaged  in  thesd 
weighty  cares  to  go  abroad ;  but  on 
that  day  I  resolved^  if  it  were  possible, 
to  see  my  La<ly  Surrey.  A  re|>ort 
had  reached  me  ihiU  the  breach  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband  had  so 
much  deepened  that  a  separation  had 
ensued,  which  if  true,  !♦  which  knew 
her  as  well  almost  as  mine  own  self* 
could  judge  what  her  grief  must  be.  I 
was  also  moved  to  this  endeavor  by 
the  hope  that  if  my  Lord  Arundel  waa 
not  too  sick  to  be  spoken  with,  she 
should  perhaps  obtain  some  help 
through  his  means  for  that  dear  pris* 
oner  whose  captivity  did  weigh  so 
heavily  on  my  heart* 

So,  with  a  servant  to  attend  on  me, 
I  went  through  the  city  to  the  Char- 
ter-house^ and  with  a  misgiving  mind 
heard  from  the  porter  that  Lady  Sur- 
rey lodged  not  there,  but  at  Arun- 
del House,  whither  she  had  removed 
soon  af\er  her  coming  to  London.  Me* 
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thought  that  In  the  t^^lling  of  it  this 
man  exhibited  a  eoirowilii  counter 
nance;  but  not  choosing  to  question 
one  of  his  sort  on  eo  weighty  a  mat- 
ter, I  went  on  to  Arundel  Housct 
"where,  afVer  some  delaj,  I  succeeded 
in  gaining  admittance  to  I*adj  Sur- 
rey's chamber,  whose  manner,  when 
ahe  first  saw  nie,  lacked  the  warmth 
which  I  wafl  used  to  in  her  greetings. 
There  seemed  some  fear  in  her  lest  I 
should  ejieak  uuiulvisedly  that  which 
she  would  be  loth  to  hear ;  and  her 
Blrangcness  and  reserve  methinks 
arose  from  reluctance  to  have  the 
wound  in  her  heart  probed, — too  sore 
a  one,  1  ween,  even  for  the  tender 
liandiiug  of  a  friend.  I  inquired  of 
her  if  my  Lord  Arundere  health 
imd  improved.  She  said  lie  was 
butter,  and  like  soon  to  be  as  well  as 
could  be  hoped  for  now-a-days,  when 
hill  tnliiTOilies  had  much  increased. 

**Th<'n  you  will  return  to  Kenning- 
hall  ?"  I  said,  letting  my  speech  out^ 
run  discretion. 

**  No,"  she  replied ;  **  I  purpose 
never  more  to  leave  my  Lord  Arundel 
or  my  Lady  Lumley  as  long  as  they 
do  live^  which  I  pray  God  may  be 
many  years/* 

Aiid  then  she  sat  without  speaking, 
biting  her  lips  and  wringing  the  ker- 
chief she  held  in  her  hands,  as  if  to 
keep  her  grief  from  oulbui-sting.  I 
dared  not  to  oonunent  on  her  resolve, 
for  I  foresaw  that  the  least  word  which 
fihould  express  some  partaking  of  her 
§orrow,  or  any  question  relating  to  it, 
would  let  loose  a  torrent  weakly  stayed 
by  a  mighti'ul  effort^  not  hke  to  be  of 
long  avail.  So  I  spoke  of  mine  own 
troubles,  and  the  events  which  had  oc- 
casioned my  sudden  departure  from 
Lynn  Court*  She  had  heard  of  Lady 
^E^tmnge's  mishap,  and  that  the  foUow- 
ingday  I  had  journeyed  to  London ;  but 
naught  of  the  causes  thereof,  or  of  the 
apprehension  of  any  priest  by  Sir 
Hummond*9  orders.  Which,  when 
she  Icarut  the  manner  of  this  misfor* 
tune,  and  the  poor  lady's  share  therein, 
and  that  it  was  my  father  she  bad 
thus  unwittingly  dtsoOTered,  her  coim- 


tcnance  softened^  and  throwing  tat 
arms  round  my  neck,  she  bitterly  wvfl^ 
which  at  that  moment  methtnkj  M 
her  more  good  than  anything  else. 

"Oh,  mine  own  good  Conslaooe^* 
she  said,  *^I  doubt  not  nature  laiMd 
many  passionate  workings  in  jtfH 
soul  at  this  time  ;  but,  my  dear  wcodi 
when  good  men  are  in  trouble 
grief  for  them  should  be  as  noble  i 
their  virtues.  Bethink  the©  wliat 
worst  sorrow  it  should  be  to  have  i 
vile  father,  one  that  thou  must  needi 
love, — tor  who  can  tear  out  of  M 
heart  aflection  strong  as  life?— and  hi 
should  then  prove  unwortliy.  Be 
lieve  me,  Constance,  God  gives 
i'ach,  even  in  this  world,  a  portion 
their  deserts.  Such  griefs  as  thy  prei 
ent  one  I  take  to  be  rare  iji stances  fl 
his  favor.  Other  sorts  of  trials  Mr 
meet  for  cowardly  soub  which  refii8< 
to  Slit  their  Ups  to  a  chalice  of  sufiei 
iug,  and  presently  tind  themselves  sol 
merged  in  a  sea  of  woes.  But  ctm 
help  Ihee,  sweet  one  ?  Is  there  aogh 
I  can  do  to  lighten  thy  atUietioo 
Hast  thou  Moense  for  to  see  th' 
father?" 

"  No,  dear  lady,"  I  answered ;  ** 
his  name  being  concealed,  I  may 
petition  as  his  daughter  for  this 
mission ;    but   if   my   I^rd   A 
should  be  so  good  a  lord  to  me 
obtain  leave  lor  me  to  visit  tliis 
oner,  without  revealing  liis  name 
condition,  lie  should  do  me  the 
est  benefit  in  the  world.*' 

**  I  will  move  him  thereunto," 
lady  said,  *'  But  he  wlio  had  fonn< 
no  equal  in  the  queen's  lavor,  and  t^ 
whom  she  doth  partly  owe  her  crow^ 
is  now  in  his  sickness  and  old 
so  little  account  in  her  eyes^  that 
fiing  favors  are  otlen  denied  hi 
whom  she  would  once  have 
*  Ask  of  me  what  thou  wilt,  and 
give  it  unto  thee.*  But  what  my  po<M 
endeavors  can  effect  through  him  cm 
others  slmll  not  be  lacking  in  this  th] 
need*  But  I  am  not  in  tiiat  condlttoi 
I  was  once  like  to  have  enjoyed.' 
Then  with  her  eyes  cast  on  the  groaal 
she  seemed  for  to  doubt  if  she  i ' 
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tpeak  plainly,  or  still  shut  np  her 
grief  in  silence.  As  I  sat  painfully 
expecting  her  next  words,  the  door 
opened,  and  two  ladies  were  announc- 
ed, which  she  whispered  in  mine  ear 
she  would  fain  not  have  admitted  at 
that  time,  but  that  Lord  Arundel's  de- 

'i    sire  did  obli^  her  to  entertain  them. 

r  OnewaB  Mistress  Bellamy,  and  the 

f    other  her  daughter.  Mistress  Frances, 

a  yoong  gentlewoman  of  great  beauty 

and  very  lively  parts,  which  I  had 

•once before  seen  at  Lady  Ingoldsby's 

hoose.    She  was  her  parents'   sole 

i  daughter,  and  so  idolized  by  them  that 
they  seemed  to  liye  only  to  minister  to 
her  fancies.  Lord  Arundel  was  much 
bcmnden  to  this  family  by  ancient  ties  of 
friendship,  which  made  him  urgent 
with  his  granddaughter  that  she  should 
admit  them  to  her  privacy.  I  admir- 
ed b  this  instance  how  suddenly  those 
which  have  been  used  to  exercise  such 
Belf-command  as  high  breeding  doth 
teach  can  school  their  exterior  to  seem 
«t  ease,  and  even  of  good  cheer,  when 
"«»t  ill  at  ease  interiorly,  and  with 
hearts  tery  heavy.  Lady  Surrey 
P^eted  these  visitors  with  as  much 
®**'"^,  and  listened  to  their  dis- 
eoojtge  irith  as  much  civility  and 
™™  when  called  for,  as  if  no  bur- 
thenaoiae  thoughts  did  then  oppress 
her. 

^J  and  various  themes  were 
tOTched  npon  in  the  random  talk 
^hich  ensued.  First,  that  wonted  one 
^,"*e  queen's  marriage,  which  some 
*^*°cd  should  verily  now  take  place 
with  Honsieur  d'Alen9on  ;  for  that 
emce  his  stealthy  visits  to  England, 
*J*.  ^idwear  in  her  bosom  a  brooch 
™  jewels  in  a  frog's  shape. 
«  \^'^**  quoth    Mistress     Frances, 

'hat  stolen  visit  which  awoke  the  ire 
*  fte  poor  soul  Stubbs,  who  styled 
1 .  ^  nnmanlike,  unprincelike,  French 
^  of  wooing,'  and  endeth  his  book 
fL'"fhc  Gaping  Gulph'  in  a  loyal  rage : 

*^  is,  therefore,  an  imp  of  the 
^^n  of  France,  to  marry  the  crown- 
Jjl^ymph  of  England,' — a  nymph  in- 
?^  well  Btric^n  in  years.  My 
^^^^  was  standing  by  when  Stubbs' 


hand  was  cut  off;  for  nothing  else 
would  content  that  sweet  royal  nymph, 
albeit  the  lawyers  stoutly  contended 
the  statute  under  which  he  suffered  to 
be  null  and  void.  As  soon  as  his 
right  hand  is  off,  the  man  takes  his 
hat  off  with  the  left,  and  cries  <  Grod 
bless  the  queen !' " 

"  Here  is  a  wonder,"  I  exclaimed ; 
"  I  pray  you,  what  is  the  art  tliis  queen 
doth  possess  by  which  she  holdeth  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects  in  so  great 
thrall,  albeit  so  cruel  to  them  which  do 
offend  her  ?" 

"  Lady  Harrington  hath  told  me  her 
majesty's  own  opinion  thereon,"  said 
Mrs.  Bellamy ;  **for  one  day  she  did 
ask  her  in  a  merry  sort, '  How  she  kept 
her  husband's  good-will  and  love  ?'  To 
which  she  made  reply  that  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  of  her  affection, 
and  in  so  doing  did  command  his. 
Upon  which  tlie  queen  cries  out,  *Gro 
to,  go  to.  Mistress  Moll!  you  are 
wisely  bent,  I  find.  After  such  sort 
do  I  keep  the  good  wills  of  all  my 
husbands,  my  good  people ;  for  if*  they 
did  not  rest  assured  of  some  special 
love  toward  them,  they  would  not 
readily  yield  me  such  good  obedi- 
ence.'" 

"Tut, tut!"  cried  Mistress  Frances  ; 
"  all  be  not  such  fools  as  John  Stubbs ; 
and  she  kuoweth  how  to  take  rebukes 
from  such  as  she  doth  not  dure  to 
offend.  By  the  same  token  that  Sir 
Pliilip  Sydney  hath  written  to  dissuade 
her  from  this  French  match,  and  like- 
wise Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  which 
last  did  hint  at  her  advancing  years  ; 
and  her  higlmess  never  so  much  as 
thouglit  of  striking  off  their  hands. 
But  1  warrant  you  a  rebellion  shall 
arise  if  this  queen  doth  issue  such 
proliibitions  as  she  hath  lately  done." 

"  Of  wliat  sort  ?"  asked  Lady  Sur- 
rey. 

"First,  to  forbid,"  Mrs.  Bellamy 
said,  "any  new  building  to  be  raised 
within  three  thousand  paces  of  the 
gates  of  London  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment, and  sundry  other  penalties ;  or 
for  more  than  one  family  to  inhabit  in 
one  house.    For  her  mtyesty  holds  it 
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thoiM  be  tin  impossible  thing  to  gov- 
ern or  maintain  order  in  a  city  larger 
tljan  this  London  at  tlie  present  time." 

MiBtregfl  Frances  declared  this  law 
to  be  more  tolerable  than  the  one 
against  the  siise  of  ladies'  ruffk,  which 
were  tbrsooth  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
measure ;  and  olBceri?  appointed  for  to 
stand  at  the  comers  of  streets  and  to 
clip  fitich  as  o%"erj)iissed  the  permitted 
dimensions,  which  sooner  than  submit 
to  she  should  die. 

Lady  Surrey  smiled^  and  said  she 
should  liftve  judged  so  from  the  size 
of  her  fine  ruff. 

**Biit  her  majesty  is  impartial," 
quoth  Mrs.  Bellamy ;  "  for  the  gentle- 
men's rapiers  are  served  in  the  same 
manner.  And  verily  this  hiw  hath 
nearly  procured  a  war  with  France; 
for  in  Smithfield  Lane  some  clownish 
constablea  stayed  M.  de  Castelnaii, 
and  laid  handi  on  his  sword  for  to 
shorren  it  to  the  required  length.  I 
leave  you  to  judge.  Lady  Surrey,  of 
this  ambassador's  fury.  Sir  Henry 
Seymour,  who  was  taddng  the  air  in 
Smithfield  at  the  time,  perceived  him 
Standing  willi  the  drawn  weapon  in  his 
hand,  threatening  to  kill  whosoever 
should  approach  him,  and  destruction 
on  this  realm  of  England  if  the  offi- 
cers should  dare  to  touch  his  sword 
agaiQ ;  and  tlds  with  such  frenzy  of 
speech  in  French  mixed  with  English 
none  could  understand,  that  God 
knoweth  what  should  have  ensued  if 
Sir  Henry  had  not  interfered.  Her 
majesty  was  forced  to  make  an  apolo- 
gy to  this  mounseer  for  that  her  offi- 
cers had  ignorantly  attempted  to  chp 
the  sword  of  her  good  brotlier^s  en* 
Toy." 

**  Whj  doth  she  not  clip,"  Mistress 
Frances  said,  "if  such  be  her  present 
humor,  the  orange  manes  of  her  gray 
Dutch  horses,  which  are  the  fright- 
fullest  things  in  the  world  ?** 

"  Tis  said,"  quoth  3Ira.  Bellamy, 
^that  a  new  French  emhnssy  is  soon 
expected,  with  the  dauphin  of  Au- 
vergne  at  its  head." 

"  Yea,"  cried  her  daughter,  "  and 
four  haudsome  £nglish  noblemen   to 


meet  them  at  the  Tower  8tl| 
conduct  them  to  the  new  biuK 
house  at  Westminster, — my  L( 
rey,  Lord  Windsor,  Sir  PhU 
ney,  and  Sir  Fulke  Grevili< 
thinks  this  should  be  a  very  ftn 
if  rain  doth  not  fall  to  spoil  it^ 
I  saw  my  Lady  Surrey's 
nance  change  when  her  hu^b^ 
mentioned  ;  and  Mrs.  Bellamj 
at  her  daughter  torasmuch  u.s  ^ 
her  thoughtless  speeches,  whU 
ed  tliis  young  lady  to  ghuio^ 
the  room,  seeking,  as  it  seem 
some  other  topic  of  conversiitii 

Me  thinks  I  should  not  kal 
served  so  lively  a  recollcctioi! 
circumstances  of  this  visit  if  so 
mal  tidings  which  reached  tn^ 
ward  touching  this  gentle wami 
so  tlionghtless  and  innooent,  ] 
revived  in  me  the  memory  of  | 
prattle,  bright  unabaahed  ejj 
audacious  deaUng  with  su^ 
weighty  and  dan^^erous,  that  4 
less  bold  should  have  feared  to 
them.  Ailer  the  pause  which 
on  the  mention  of  Lord  Surreyl 
she  took  for  her  text  what  b^ 
said  touching  the  prohibitions 
issued  concerning  ntffi  and  ] 
and  iK'gan  to  mock  at  her  m 
favorites  ;  yea,  and  to  miinrc  t 
jesty  herself  with  so  much 
that  her  well-acted  satire  mu| 
needs  constrained  any  one  to 
Then,  not  contented  with  ihea 
gerous  jests^  she  talked  sucli 
treason  against  her  highness  as 
she  hoped  to  see  her  dethroned 
fair  Catholic  sovereign  to  reign 
stead,  who  would  be  less  shre^ 
young  and  handsome  ladies*  Tl 
mother  cried  her,  for  mercy's  q 
restrain  her  mad  speech,  whidi 
serve  one  day  to  bring  them  a 
trouble,  for  all  she  meant  it  in  ji 

**  2kLuTy,  gixKi  mother,"  she  a 
ed,  **  not  in  jest  at  all ;  for  I  do 
hold  myself  bound  to  no  allegk 
this  queen,  and  would  gladly  a 
get  her  deserts." 

Then  Lady  Surrey  praye<l  ] 
to  speak  so  raahly  j 
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*  hetirt,  and  somewhat  I  could  pep- 
eeire  of  this  in  her  eyeB^  she  mis  J  iked 
not  wholly  thid  votiiig  lady's  words, 
who  then  spoke  of  religion  ;  and  ohj 
how  zealotis  therein  she  did  appear^ 
hnw  boldly  affirmed  (craving  Lady 
SiiiT<;T*9  pardon,  albeit  she  would  war- 
not,  iibe  said,  there  woa  no  need  to  do 
ftV  ber  iik^lyship  she  had  heard  being 
Ittlf  a  papist  herself)  that  she  had  as 
M  be  racked  twenty  timed  over  and 
ie  tl8o»  or  her  face  to  be  so  disfigur- 
id  that  Done  should  call  her  ever  after 
inrtl\iiig  but  a  friglii— which  martyr- 
dMQ  she  held  would  exceed  any  yet 
ibonght  of-^than  so  much  as  hold  her 
Itoguc  ctmceming  her  faith,  or  stay 
from  telling  her  majesty  to  her  face,  if 
the  should  have  the  chance  to  get 
■peech  with  her,  that  she  was  a  foul 
kt"  rne  other  truths  beside^ 

*^!  to  utter  in  her  preseune» 

•Wne  of  it  what  would,  sbniild  be  a 
Wicioua  plcaqupe.       Then  she  railed 
•*   the  Catholics   whicb   blessed   the 
^■ften  before  *hcy  suffered  for  their  re- 
■85WD,  pmviug  them  wron*?  with   iu- 
^pu^  reasons  and  fallacious  argu- 
^^^pn^  mixed   with    plea^santries    not 
^^•^  Wiming  sucii  grave  themes* 
BttI  it  should  have  seera&d  as  reason- 
•ww^be  aiigry  with  a  child  babbling 
*<  nmlnrn  nf  life  and  death  in  the 
*"'  ty,  as  with  this  creature, 

*^'  >f  heart,  the  fairest  in 

**^  tlu;  moU  winsome  in  manner, 
•{**"  Btost  careless  of  danger,  tliat  ever 
™^tet  /mil  on  life's  stream, 

^"t  bow  all  tliia  rose  before  me 
•^^  *rben  I  heard,  two  years  after- 
^'^  that  ihr  her  bold  recusancy^ 
~  t  tofire  bold,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
™tti  dft'p,  more  passionate  than  fer- 
^^*^his  only  cherished  daughter, 
^  inn^ysent  maiden,  the  mirror  of 
^'^  ftitne  no  breath  had  sullied,  and 
*•  ^lm(*  name  no  shadow  had  rested, 
^  ^n\  by  the  pursuivants  firom  her 
^"^U*  bom»3«  and  cast  into  a  prison 
^  ootnjMwiions  at  the  very  aspect  of 
^•ch  vircae  did  shudder.  And  the 
^^■ftliant  ooorage,  the  weak  bravery, 
^  this  indulged  and  waywani  young 
^J^  hftd  DO  strength  whorewith  to  re- 


sist the  surging  tides  of  adversity. 
No  voice  of  parent,  friend,  or  ghostly 
father  reached  her  in  tliat  abode  of 
despair.  No  visible  angel  visited  her, 
but  a  fiend  in  human  form  haunted  her 
dungeon.  Liberty  and  pleasture  he 
offered  in  exchange  for  virtue,  honor, 
and  faith.  She  fell;  sudden  and 
great  was  that  faU. 

There  is  a  man  the  name  of  which 
hath  blenched  the  cheeks  and  riven 
the  hearts  of  Catholicj,  one  who  hath 
caused  many  amongst  them  to  lose 
their  lands  and  to  part  fwtn  their 
homes,  to  die  on  gibbets  and  their 
limbs  to  be  torn  asunder— one  Rlcliard 
Topcliffe.  Btit,  me  thinks,  of  all  the 
voices  whitih  shall  be  raised  for  to  ac- 
cuse him  at  CkrLat's  judgment-seat,  the 
loudest  will  be  Frances  Bellatny's* 
Her  ruin  was  his  work ;  one  of  those 
works  which,  when  a  man  is  dead« 
do  follow  him;  whither^  God  know- 
eth ! 

Oh,  you  who  saw  her,  as  I  did,  in 
her  young  and  innocent  years,  can 
you  read  this  without  shuddering? 
Can  you  think  on  it  without  weeping  ? 
As  her  fall  was  sudden,  so  was  the 
change  it  wroughL  With  it  vanished 
affections,  hopes,  womanly  feelings, 
memory  of  the  past ;  nay,  methinks 
therein  I  err*  Memory  did  yet  abide, 
but  linked  with  hatred ;  Satan's  mem- 
ory of  heaven.  From  depths  to 
depths  slie  liath  sunk,  and  is  now  wed- 
ded to  a  mean  wretch,  the  gaoler  of 
her  old  prison.  So  rank  a  hatred 
hath  grown  In  her  against  recusants 
and  mostly  priests,  tluit  it  rages  like  a 
madness  in  her  soul,  which  thirst-s  for 
their  blood.  Sorne  raontlts  back, 
about  the  time  I  did  begin  to  writ© 
thia  history,  news  reached  me  that  she 
had  sold  the  life  of  that  meek  saint^ 
that  sweet  poet,  Fatber  Southwell,  of 
which  even  an  enemy,  Lird  Mount- 
joy,  did  say,  when  he  had  seen  him 
suffer,  *"  I  pray  Gad,  where  that  man's 
soul  now  is,  mine  may  one  day  be.** 
Her  father  iiad  concealed  him  in  that 
house  where  she  had  dwelt  in  her  in- 
nocent days.  None  but  the  family 
knew  the  secret  of  its  hiding-place. 
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Sho  did  reveal  it,  and  took  gold  for 
her  wages !  What  shall  be  that  wo- 
man's death-bed?  What  trace  doth 
remain  on  her  soul  oF  what  was  once 
a  share  in  tlio  divine  nature  ?  May 
one  ot*  Grod's  ministers  be  nigh  unto 
her  in  that  hour  for  to  bid  her  not  de- 
spair !  If  Judas  had  repented,  Jesus 
would  have  pardoned  him.  Perad- 
venture,  misery  without  hope  of  relief 
overthrew  her  brain.  I  do  pray  for 
her  always.  'Tis  a  vain  thought  per- 
haps, but  I  sometimes  wish  I  might, 
though  I  see  not  how  to  compass  it, 
yet  once  speak  with  her  before  she  or 
I  die.  Methinks  I  could  say  such 
words  as  should  touch  some  old  chord 
in  her  dead  heart,  Grod  knoweth  I 
That  day  I  write  of,  little  did  I  ween 
what  her  end  would  be.  But  yet  it 
feared  me  to  hear  one  so  young  and  of 
60  frail  an  aspect  speak  so  boastfully ; 
and  it  seemed  even  then  to  my  inex- 
|)erienced  mind,  that  my  Lady  Surrey, 
who  had  so  humbly  erewhile  accused 
herself  of  cowardice  and  lamented  her 
weakness,  should  be  in  a  safer  plight, 
albeit  as  yet  unreconciled. 

The  visit  I  liave  described  had 
lasted  some  time,  when  a  servant  came 
with  a  message  to  her  ladyship  from 
Mr.  Hubert  Rookwood,  who  craved 
to  be  admitted  on  an  urgent  matter. 
She  glanced  at  me  somewhat  suq)rised, 
upon  which  I  made  her  a  sign  that  she 
should  condescend  to  his  request ;  for 
I  supposed  he  had  seen  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  and  wa^?  in  haste  to  con- 
fer with  me  touching  that  interview  ; 
and  she  ordered  him  to  be  admitted. 
Mrs.  Belliuny  and  her  daughter  rose 
to  go  soon  after  his  entrance ;  and 
whilst  Laily  Surrey  conducted  them  to 
tho  door  he  asked  me  if  her  ladysliip 
was  privy  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
When  I  had  satisfied  him  thereof,  he 
related  what  had  passed  in  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  Sir  FrancL<»,  whom 
he  found  ill-disposed  at  first  to  stir  in 
the  matter,  for  he  said  his  frequent  re- 
monstrances in  favor  of  recusants  had 
been  like  to  bring  him  into  odium 
with  some  of  tho  more  zealous  Protest- 
aats,  and  that  he  must  needs,  in  every 


case  of  that  sort,  prove  it  t 
sole  object  to  bring  such  pers* 
surely,  albeit  slowly,  by  meai 
oration,  to  a  rightful  confonn 
that  with  regard  to  priests 
very  loth  to  interfere. 

"I  was  compelled,"  quoth 
"  to  use  such  arguments  as  fel 
the  scope  of  his  discourse,  and 
him  with  tlie  hope  of  good  i 
that  which  he  most  desired,  if 
procure  Mr.  Sherwood's  relea 
I  doubt  not  he  hath  power 
And  in  the  end  he  consentec 
his  aid  therein,  on  condition  1 
prove  on  his  side  so  far  con 
as  to  suffer  a  minister  to  visit 
fer  with  him  touching  religio 
would  then  be  a  pretext  for  hi; 
as  if  it  were  supposed  he  was 
posed  toward  Protestant  relii 
a  man  more  like  to  embi 
truth  when  at  liberty  than  ; 
to  it  by  stress  of  confinement 
he  would  procure,"  he  added, 
der  for  his  psissage  to  Fran 
promised  not  to  return,  e: 
should  be  willing  to  obey  the 

"  I  fear  me  much,"  I  answei 
father  will  not  accept  thej 
which  Sir  Francis  doth  off 
thinks  he  will  consider  they  d< 
some  lack  of  the  open  profesai 
faith." 

"It  would  be  madness  fo 
his  plight  to  refuse  them," 
exclaimed,  and  appealed  tin 
Lady  Surrey,  who  said  she 
deed  think  as  he  did,  for  it 
like  any  better  could  be  obtaii 

It  pained  me  he  should  retc 
who  from  conformity  to  tl 
could  not  well  conceive  how 
Catholic  conscience  should  fi 
least  aj)proach  to  disseniblin; 
point. 

'*  Wherein,"  he  continued, 
harm  for  to  co:di?r  with  a  mil 
how  can  it  be  constnicd  into 
of  a  man's  faith  to  listen  to  1 
ments,  unless,  indeed,  he  feels 
to  bo  in  danger  of  being  sh 
them?" 

"  You  very  well  know,"  I  e: 
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le  warmth,  "that  not  to  be  mj 
,  or  what  I  suppose  his  should 
r  priests  do  constantly  crave 
lie  disputations  toucimig  reli- 
[)cit  tliey  eschew  secret  ones, 
lieir  adversaries  make  a  pre- 
to  spread  reports  of  their  ina- 
defend  tlieir  liiith,  or  willing- 
abandon  it.  I5ut  heaven  for- 
hould  anyways  pnjjudge  this 
;  and  if  with  a  safe  conscience 
/ith  no  other  I  am  assured  will 
—my  fatlicr  doth  subscribe  to 
ditiou,  then  God  be  praised  for 

you  will  move  him  to  it,  Mis- 
)nstance  ?*'  he  said. 
[  am  so  happy,"  I  answered, 
get  speech  with  him,  verily  I 
treat  him  not  to  throw  away 
80  precious  to  others,  if  so  be 
save  it  without  detriment  to  his 
ncc." 

i?cience  I"  IIul)crt  exclaimed, 
nks  that  word  is  oficn  misap- 
i  ihesc  days." 

>w  so?'*  I  asked,  investigating 
mtenance,  for  I  misdoubted  his 
ig.  Lady  Surrey  likewise 
I  desirous  to  hear  what  he 
817  0'^  *^»*^i^  matter. 
03ciciicc,"  he  an.^wcrod, "  should 
pcrsoii3,  and  mostly  women, 
I  Iiow  they  injure  ot]ier>«,  and 
Jeedle:is  siitfenn^r,  by  a  too  great 
?  in  refueling  coiilbrmity  to  tho 

I  pra'jtices  whicli  the  hiws  of 
mrry  enforce,  when  it  afFocts 
woi;rhtier  yjoints  of  faith,  which 
•bid  any  Catholic  sliould  deny. 
s  ofn.-n  as  mueh  of  j)ndc  as  of 
a  siieh  rash  o')stInacy  tmichlng 
•JoMIngj*  as  dt)th   involve  tho 

II  family,  sr^paration  of  parents 
drc-n,  and  more  evils  than  can 
iljtoh" 

xjrt  "  I  said,  fixing  mine  eyes 
with  a  searching  look  Ik;  cared 
ocn,  to  meet,  for  he  cast  his  0!i 
lie  had  in  his  haad,  and  raised 
i  while  I  spoke,  "  it  is  by  sucli 
igs  first,  and  then  by  such 
eldings  .is  you  commend,  that 
ave  been  led  two  or  three 
vou  IL    VZ 


times  in  their  lives,  yea,  offcener  per- 
haps, to  profess  ditferent  religions, 
and  to  take  sucli  contradictory  oaths 
as  have  been  by  turns  prescribed  to 
them  under  different  sovereigns,  and 
Grod  each  time  called  on  to  witness 
their  perjuries,  whereby  truth  and 
falsehood  in  matters  of  faith  shall  come 
in  time  to  be  words  without  any  mean- 
mg." 

Then  he :  "  You  do  misapprehend 
me,  Mistress  Constance,  if  you  think 
I  would  counsel  a  man  to  utter  a  false- 
hood, or  feign  to  believe  that  which  in 
his  heart  he  thinkcth  to  be  false.  But, 
in  heaven's  name,  I  pray  you,  wliat 
harm  will  your  father  do  if  he  listens 
to  a  ministei-'s  discourse,  and  suffers  it 
to  be  set  forth  he  doth  ponder  thereon, 
and  in  the  meantime  escapes  to 
France?  whereas,  if  he  refuses  the 
loophole  now  offered  to  him,  ho  causeth 
not  to  himself  alone,  but  to  you  and 
his  other  friends,  more  pain  and  sor- 
sow  than  can  be  thought  of,  and  de- 
l)rives  the  Church  of  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, when  her  need  of  them  is 
greatest." 

I  made  no  reply  to  this  last  speech  ; 
for  albeit  I  thouglit  my  father  would 
not  accede  to  these  tenns,  I  did  not  so 
far  trust  mine  own  judgment  tirjreon 
as  to  i)rcdiet  wiih  certainty  what  Ills 
answer  iJhouM  be.  And  then  Hubert 
saitl  he  had  an  order  from  Sir  FrauL'is 
that  would  admit  me  on  tlio  morrow 
to  see  my  father;  and  Ik;  off.'red  to  go 
Avith  mo,  and  ^listrcss  Ward  too,  if  I 
lislcd,  to  present  it,  albeit  1  alone 
slKHild  enter  his  cell.  I  thanked  him, 
aTid  fixed  the  time  of  our  going. 

When  lif)  had  lell  us.  Lady  Surrey 
comraendtMl  his  zeal,  and  also  his  mod- 
era  t(5  spirit,  wliieh  did  cliaritably 
allow,  s!ie  said,  for  sueh  as  conformed 
to  tiio  times  for  the  sake  of  others 
Avliieh  their  reconcilement  v.ouhl  very 
much  injure. 

B'^fore  I  could  reply  sli?  changed 
this  discourse,  and,  pulling  her  hands 
on  my  shoulders  and  kissing  my  fore- 
head, said, 

"  My  Lady  Lumley  hath  heard  so 
much  from  her  poor  niece  of  one  Mis- 
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tro38  Constance  Sherwood,  that  she 
doth  greatly  wish  1o  see  this  young 
gentlewoman  and  very  resolved  pa- 
pist," And  then  taking  me  by  the 
arm  she  led  me  to  tliat  lady's  cham- 
ber, where  I  had  as  kind  a  welcome 


as  ever  I  received  from  ai 
her  ladyship,  who  said 
Nan's  friends  should  be 
dear  to  her  as  her  o^ti,'' 
many  fine  commendations 
eceding  my  deserts. 


[to  bi  continued.] 


From  Tho  London  Qnartcrlj  Rcriew. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NATURAL  mSTORY  01 

TROPICS. 


Art.  VI. — 1.-4  Narrative  of  Travels  on 
the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro^  etc.  By 
Alfred  R.  Wallace.    London:  1853. 

2.  Himalayan  Journals  ;  or^  Notes  of 
a  Naturalist  in  Bengal^  the  Sikkim, 
and  Nepal  Ilimalagas.  By  Joseph 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
London:  1854. 

3.  Tliree  Visits  to  Madagascar  during 
the  Tears  1853,  1854,  185G,  with 
Notices  of  the  Natural  Historg  of 
the  Country^  etc.  By  the  lv(»v.  W. 
Ellis,  F.H.S.     London:  1859. 

4.  The  IVopical  World:  A  Popular 
Scientijic  Account  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms,  By  Dr.  G.  Htirlwig. 
London:  18G3. 

5.  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Ama^ 
zons:  A  Record  of  Adventures^  Hab' 
its  of  Animals f  etc.^  during  eleven 
Years  of  Travel,  By  Henry  'Wal- 
ler Bales.     London :  18G3. 

The  natiinilist  will  never  have  to 
complain,  with  Alexander,  that  lie  has 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  8o  inex- 
haustible is  tlio  wide  field  of  nature, 
and  so  numerous  are  the  vast  areiis 
which  as  yot  have  never  at  all,  or 
only  partially,  been  explored  by  trav- 
ellers. What  may  not  be  in  store  iur 
some  future  adventurer  in  little  known 
regions;  what  new  and  wonderful 
forms  of  animals  and  plants  may  not 


reward  the  zealous  travell< 
less  than  eight  thousand  sj" 
imals  new  to  science  hav 
covered  by  Mr.  Bates 
eleven  years*  residence  oi 
zons  ?  Nor  is  it  alone  new  f 
mated  nature  (hat  await  th< 
of  the  naturalist;  a  whole  i 
uable  material,  the  workiii 
is  attended  with  llu*  greatc 
lies  before  him  in  tht»  disco' 
facts  with  regard  to  tlie  h 
ture,  and  local  distribution 
and  plants.  It  is  almost  in 
exng,^i:erate  the  importance  t 
gophic  naturalist  of  such 
these  days  of  thought  an^ 
The  collector  of  natural 
may  be  content  with  the 
of  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  < 
the  man  of  science  pursue? 
tigations  with  a  view  of  ( 
if  possible,  sonic  of  those 
laws  which  govern  th^j  (►rg 
some  of  the  footprints  of  t 
in  tlie  production  of  the 
forms  of  atiinial  and  vep 
wiih  which  tliis  b;*auii 
abounds. 

We  purposo  in  this  art  it 
before  the  reader's  nt)tic<?  a 
ings  fn)in  the  natural  hisl 
tropics,  merely  sunnisliig  th 
Hnger  with  more  tliaii  oivlii 
ure  over  the  proJuotio.is 
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itU  America,  of  which  Mr.  Bates 

charmingly  and  moat  instmclivcly 
tilten  in  his  recently  published  work, 
fbosc  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this 
Ic;  we  shall  pause  to  admire,  with 
)r.  liooker,  some  of  the  produclioas 
if  the  mighty  Himalayan  mountains  ; 
izkd  wc  may  also  visit  Madagascar  in 
company  with  so  trustworthy  a  trav- 
^  08  Mr.  Eliia. 

The  ancients,  before  the.  time  of 
Alexander's  Indian  expedition,  were 
imacquainted  with  any  tropical  forms 
«f  plants,  and  great  was  tbeir  as  ton  is  h- 
inefit  when  they  first  beheld  them  : 

Gigantic  forms  of  plants  and  ani- 
mib"  as  Humboldt  says,  "  filled  the 
inukginatiou  witli  exciting  iraagery- 
Wrilcrs from  whose  severe  and  scien- 
tific style  any  degree  of  inspiration  is 
tbewherc  entirely  absent,  become  poct- 
tal  wlien  describing  the  habits  of  the 
•kphant,— the  height  of  the  trees,  *to 
tba  fomiait  of  which  an  arrow  cannot 
*«Mh,  and  whose  leaves  are  broader 
tbti  Hie  Fliieltb  of  infantry,'— the 
fcttikoO)  a  light,  feathery,  arborescent 
P***! (rf*  which  single  joints  {inierno- 
«w)  Kited  as  four-oared  boats, — and 
iIm  la^  ^^Atgq,,  whose  pendant 
"Btbtt  tftkr^  root  around  the  parent 
^'^  ittains    a   diameter    of 

*^;  'jt,  *  forming/  a^  Onesi- 

cnuii  tjijireettes  himself  wilh  great 
tniili  lo  Diiture,  *  a  leafy  canopy  simi- 
*arfj>  a  many-pillared  tent.'"  • 

[tWnot  po^gible  for  language  to  de- 

^^^  tJie  gluiy  of  the  forests  of  the 

AnLUoii    I.J  ,  ,>t  the  silence  and  gloom 

forests,  80  often  men- 


nfr, 


'7  ira^rllers,  uro  sinking  rcal- 
'  tti  us  n^ad  Mr.  Bates*s  imprcs- 
iflTtkc  interior  of  a  primeval  for- 

^*Tk  silence  and  gloom,*'  he  says, 

•Wnaahtics,  and  tlie  Impression  decp- 

2*  W  a  longvr  acquaintance.     The 

'^iotmd^  ofbii-dsare  of  that  pensive 

chiLracter   which    iii- 

•  ling  of  Bohtude  rather 

# --taparts  a  s^n&o  of  life  and  rheer- 

**^    Sometimes  in  the  midst  of 


the  stillness  a  sudden  yell  or  ecream 

Tivill  startle  one  ;  this  comes  from  some 
defenceless  Imtl-eating  animal  which 
is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or 
8  teal  t  by  boa-cons  tr Ictor.  Morn  i  n g  and 
evening  the  howling  monkeys  make  a 
most  fearful  and  harrowing  noise, 
under  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
one's  buoyancy  of  spirit.  The  feeling 
of  iuhoapitable  witdness  which  the 
forest  is  calculated  to  inspire  is  in- 
creased tenfold  under  this  fearful  up- 
roar. Often  even  in  the  still  hourg 
of  mid-day  a  sudden  cnish  will  be 
heaixl  i^sounding  afur  through  the 
wilderness,  as  some  great  bough  or 
entire  tree  falla  to  the  ground.  There 
are  beside  many  sounds  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account  ibr.  I  f*3und 
the  natives  generally  as  much  at  a 
loss  in  this  respect  as  myself.  Some- 
times a  sound  is  heard  like  the  clang 
of  an  iron  bar  against  a  Imrd  hollow 
tree,  or  a  piercing  cry  rends  Lliu  air ; 
these  are  not  repeated,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding silence  tends  to  heiglUcn  the  ^ 
unpleasant  impression  winch  they 
make  on  the  mind.  With  the  nativCv^ 
it  is  ahvays  the  curupira,  the  wild 
man,  or  spirit  of  the  forest,  whk;b  pro- 
duces all  noises  Ihey  are  unable  to 
explain." 

Mr.  Bate?  ha^  some  exceedingly 
interesting  observations  on  the  tend- 
ency of  animals  and  plants  of  the 
Brazilian  forests  to  become  climbers. 
Speaking  of  a  swampy  forest  of  Pari 
he  says : 

**  The  lealy  croivns  of  the  ti-ee^ 
scarcely  two  of  which  could  be  seen 
together  of  the  same  kind,  were  now 
far  away  above  us,  in  another  world 
as  it  were.  "We  could  only  see  at 
times,  where  there  was  a  break 
above,  the  tracery  of  the  foliage 
against  the  clcjir  blue  aky.  Somo- 
times  the  leaves  were  palmate,  at 
others  finely  cut  or  feathery  like  the 
leaves  of  mimosae.  Bcilow,  the  tree 
trunks  were  everywhere  linked  to- 
gether by  aipos;  tlie  woody,  flexible 
stems  of  climbing  and  creeping  trees, 
whose  fohage  is  far  away  above, 
mingled  w^ith  that  of  the  latter  inde» 
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pendent  trees.  Some  were  twisted 
in  strands  like  cables,  others  had  thick 
stems  contorted  in  every  variety  of 
shape,  entwining  snake-like  round  the 
tree-trunks,  or  forming  gigantic  loops 
and  coils  among  the  larger  branches ; 
othera  again  were  of  zigzag  shape  or 
indented  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase, 
sweeping  from  the  ground  to  a  giddy 
height." 

Of  these  climbing  plants  he  adds : 

"It  interested  me  much  afiterwanl 
to  find  these  climbing  trees  do  not 
form  any  particular  family  or  genus. 
There  is  no  onler  of  plants  whose 
especial  habit  is  to  climb,  but  species 
of  many  of  the  most  diverse  families, 
the  bulk  of  whose  members  arc  not 
climbers,  seem  to  have  been  driven 
by  circumstances  to  adopt  this  habit. 
The  orders  Lcguminosaj,  Guttifenc, 
Bignoniaccaj,  Moracecc,  and  others, 
furnish  the  greater  number.  There 
is  even  a  climbing  genus  of  palms 
(De$moncvs)y  the  species  of  which 
are  called  in  the  Tupf  language  Jaci- 
tara.  These  have  slender,  thickly- 
spined,  and  flexuous  stems,  which 
twine  about  the  latter  trees  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  grow  to  an  incredible 
length.  The  leaves,  v/hicli  have  the 
ordinaiy  pinnate  shape  clitiracteristic 
of  the  family,  arc  emitted  from  the 
stems  at  long  intervals,  instead  of  be- 
ing collected  into  a  dense  crown,  and 
have  at  their  t'lm  a  number  of  long 
recurved  spine?.  Those  etruclunis 
are  excellent  contrivaiH^cs  to  enable 
the  trees  to  secure  theni:?olvcs  by  in 
climbing,  but  they  are  a  gi*oat  nuis- 
ance to  the  tnivelkr,  for  iliey  some- 
times hang  over  tlie  pathway  and 
catch  the  hat  or  clotlios,  tlragging  off 
the  one  or  tearing  the  other  as  he 
passes.  The  numi)cr  and  vai'iety  of 
climbing  trees  in  tiie  Amazon  forests 
arc  interesting,  taken  in  eonnertion 
with  the  fact  of  the  very  general  tend- 
ency of  the  animals  also  to  become 
chmbers." 

Of  this  tendency  amongst  animals 
Mr.  Bates  thus  writes : 

**A11  the  Amazonian,  and  in  fact  all 
South  American  monkeys,  are  climb- 


ers. There  is  no  group  ai 
tlie  baboons  of  the  old  w« 
live  on  the  ground.  Tli 
ceous  birds  of  the  country,  th 
tatives  of  the  fowls  and  p 
Asia  and  Africa,  are  all  i 
the  position  of  the  toes  to 
trees,  and  it  is  only  on  trees 
height,  that  they  are  to  b( 
genus  of  Plantigrade  Cami 
to  the  bi»ars  (Ctnrcoieptes), 
in  the  Amazonian  forests, 
arboreal,  and  has  a  long  i 
like  that  of  certain  monke; 
other  similar  instances  coi 
merated,  but  I  will  menti 
Geodephaga,  or  camivoro 
beetles,  a  great  proportioi 
genera  and  species  in  these 
gions  are,  by  the  structui 
feet,  fitted  to  live  exclusiv 
branches  and  leaves  of  tree 
Strange  to  the  Europofl 
the  appearance  of  the 
woody  lianas,  or  air-rools  o 
sitic  plants  of  the  family 
which  the  well-known  cucl 
Arum  mricitlatunij  of  this  c 
non-epiphytous  member,  w 
the  branches  of  the  trees  , 
**  hang  down  straight  as  pi 
some  singly,  others  in  lea? 
reaching  half-way  to  tl 
others  touching  it,  ivm\  taki 
the  ground,  llvre,  too,  in 
e^sts  of  Pani,  beside  palms 
species,  "some  twenty  to 
high,  others  small  and  de 
stems  no  thicker  than  a  finj 
gf»nus  Bactn'a,  producing 
fruit  wiih  grai>e-llke  juice, 
a  species  of  banana  (  C-ran 
tea),  a  beautiful  pla:it  v 
'•  like  broad  sword-bhvlos,' 
long,  anil  one  toot  broad,  a( 
t4M*est  to  the  sc'ne.  Tlicse 
straight  u])\var»l  alt«'rnatel; 
top  of  a  stem  live  or  six 
Various  kinds  of  Marants, 
plants  rli'h  in  amylaceous  c 
which  the  Maranfa  ai 
though  not  an  Am(*rican  p 
the  best  arrowroot  of  < 
clothe  the  ground,  conspicuc 
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glossy  leaves,     Fems  of  beau- 

and  varleU  forms   decorate  the 

nmkdf  together   with   the   large 

ihv  heart-shaped  k*aves  of  the  Po- 

phmU     Gigantic  ^-asses,  such  aa 

il>oo«,  foTOi  aixihea  over  the  path- 

lye*    **  Tht>  appeamnce  of  ihis  part 

th*5  forest  was  etrange  in  the  ex- 

deaeription  can  convey  no  ade- 

idea  of  iL       The  reader  who 

lited  KeW|  may  form  some  no- 

hy  conceiving  a  vegetation  like 

in  tlie  gi^eai  palm-house  sfii-ead 

a  liirgi?  tract  of  swampy  gmund, 

lie  must  fancy  it   mingled  with 

i'Xo;:euous  trees*  similar  to  our 

aitd  eltns,  covered  with  creepers 

itr-^,  and  d^rc  to  himself 

eucumbered   with   fallen 

trunks,   hranches,    and 

\h*  whole    illuminated  by  a 

gWiicj  vertical  sua,  and  reeking  with 

Amid   tliese   **  swampy 

umeroua   butterflies  delight 

u»  tlk,    An  entomologist  in  England 

w  prwid,  iutleed,  when  he  succeeds  in 

captiirm;f    tlie   beautiful   and    scarce 

€aail^:wll  b*^auty  (  Jlaness^i  anh'opa) 

w  ibr  fjilendid  purple  emperor  {Apa- 

*■">  »Vii),  but  theijc  fine  species  do 

o<*  nt^xi  three  inches  in  expanne  of 

wfT-v    '     '  .  glossy  hluc-aud-black 

••'  s    measure  six  inches 

or  tun,     iLie  velvety  black  PapiUo 

&iiiiLrU,  >rith   a  large    silky   green 

pAldi  oa  it9  wing.^,  and  other  species 

of  till*  in»nn3,  are  almost  exclusively 

of  the  moist  shades  of  the 

u*  beautiful  Epicalea  ancea, 

'  uuc  iji  thy  nif^t  richly  colored  of  the 

^Mf  thh-  of  t)uttcrfi':es,  being  black, 

nith  broad  stripes  of  pale 

.-  :;:ungi%  delights  to  settle  on 

^  broal  bavcd  of  the  UnmiiB  and 

^'iHer  etmilar  plants."     But  like  many 

wW  natural  beauties,  it  is  difficult  to 

""   '       F^ion  of,  darting   otF  with 

speed     when    approaehecL 

^^'  aiU't  ttlU  us  tlial  jt  is  the  males 

J^  of  the  clilforcut  sfjccies  which  are 

WJGiaily  colored,  the  females  being 

Pfc«iw  and  oOeo    &o  utterly  unlike 

^^  "vxi  they  arc  generally 

^^^  '  rent  s|>eciea  until  prov- 


ed to  be  the  same.  The  observattona 
of  tliid  adminLble  naturalist  on  other 
points  in  the  history  of  the  butterflies 
of  the  Amazons,  are  higlily  important 
and  deeply  interesting.  \Vc  must  re* 
cur  to  this  subject  by-aud-by. 

We  cannot  yet  tear  ourselves  away 
from  tkefce  forests  of  Pard.  We  caa 
well  understand  the  intense  inlcredt 
with  which  Mr.  Bates  visited  these 
dcdightful  Bceuas  month  after  month, 
in  different  seajions,  so  as  to  obtain 
something  like  a  fair  notion  of  their 
animal  and  vegetable  productions.  It 
is  enough  to  make  a  natumlist'a  mouth 
water  for  a  w  cek  together  to  think  of 
the  many  successful  strolls  w^ueh  Mr* 
Bales  took  amid  the  shades  of  lhe«o 
forests.  For  several  months^  he  tella 
us,  he  used  to  visit  tliis  district  two  or 
three  days  evety  week,  and  never 
failed  to  obtain  some  species  new  to 
him  of  biixi,  reptile,  or  insect: 

"This  district,"  he  says,  "  seemed 
to  be  an  epitome  of  all  that  the  humid 
portions  of  the  Pard  forcst  could  pro- 
duce. This  endless  divei-sity,  the 
coolness  of  the  air,  the  varied  and 
strange  forms  of  vegetation,  the  en- 
tire freedom  from  mosquitoes  and 
other  i>ests,  and  even  the  solemn 
gloom  and  silence,  combinctl  to  make 
my  rambles  through  it  always  pleas- 
ant as  well  as  juolitable.  Suu*h  places 
are  paradises  to  a  naturalist,  and  if  he 
be  of  a  contemplative  turn  tliere  is  no 
situation  more  favorable  for  his  in- 
dulging the  tendency.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  tropicsil  tbrcst  akiu  to  the 
ocean  in  its  e Sects  on  the  mind — man 
feels  so  completely  his  inaigaifiaauco 
there  and  the  vastnesfi  of  nature.  A 
naUimliit  cannot  help  reflecting  on 
the  vegetable  forces  manifested  on 
80  grand  a  scale  around  him." 

Mr.  Wallaee  and  Miv  Bates  are 
well-known  advocates  of  JMr,  Darwias 
theory  of  natural  selection,  Tbe  for- 
mer gentleman  was  Mr.  Bates's  com- 
panion in  tmvel  for  four  years,  and 
he  has  publij^hed  u  very  interesting 
account  oK  his  voyage  on  his  return 
to  England.  Whatever  dliferences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  with  respect  to 
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the  celebrated  work  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win gave  to  the  world  four  or  five 
years  ago,  unbiassed  and  thoughtful 
naturalists  must  recognize  the  force 
with  which  the  author  supports  many 
of  his  arguments,  and  the  fairness 
with  which  he  encounters  every  dif- 
ficulty. The  competition  displayed  by 
organized  beings  is  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  the  Brazilian  forests.  So 
unmistakable  is  this  fact,  that  Bur- 
meister,  a  German  traveller,  was 
painfully  impressed  with  the  contem- 
plation of  the  emulation  and  "spirit 
of  restless  selfishness"  which  the  veg- 
etation of  a  tropical  forest  displayc^i. 
"  He  thought  the  softness,  earnestness, 
and  repose  of  European  woodland 
scenery  were  far  more  pleasing,  and 
that  these  formed  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  superior  moral  character  of  Euro- 
pean nations;"  a  curious  question, 
which  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
moral  philosophers.  The  emulation 
displayed  by  the  plants  and  trees  of 
the  forests  of  Pani  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Bates: 

"  In  these  tropical  forests  each  plant 
and  tree  seems  to  be  striving  to  outvie 
its  fellow,  struggling  upward  toward 
light  and  air — branch,  and  leaf,  and 
stem — regardless  of  its  neighbors. 
Parasitic  plants  are  seen  fastening 
with  firm  grip  on  others,  making  use 
of  them  with  reckless  indifference  as 
instruments  for  their  own  advance- 
ment. Live  and  let  live  is  clearly 
not  the  maxim  taught  in  these  wilder- 
nesses. There  is  one  kind  of  parasitic 
tree  very  common  near  Pard,  which 
exhibits  this  feature  in  a  very  promi- 
nent manner.  It  is  called  the  Sip6 
Matador,  or  the  Murderer  Liana.  It 
belongs  to  the  ^^  order,  and  has  been  . 
described  by  Von  3Iartius  in  the 
*  Atks  to  Spix  and  Martius's  Travels.' 
I  observed  many  specimens.  The 
base  of  its  stem  would  be  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  upper  growth ; 
it  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  support  itself 
on  a  tree  of  another  species.  In  this 
it  is  not  essentially  different  from 
oUier  climbing  trees  and  pUint8,but  the 
way  the  matador  seta  about  it  is  pecu- 


liar, and  produces  certainly  ad 
able  impression.  It  springs  i 
to  the  tree  on  which  it  intend 
itself,  and  the  wood  of  its  stei 
by  spreading  itself  like  a 
mould  over  one  side  of  the  trui 
supporter.  It  then  puts  fort 
each  side  an  arm-like  brancb 
grows  rapidly,  and  lfx>k8  as  t1 
stream  of  sap  were  flowing  ar 
ening  as  it  went.  This  adherei 
to  the  trunk  of  the  victim, 
two  arms  meet  on  the  oppos 
and  blend  together.  These  a 
put  forth  at  somewhat  reguk 
vals  in  mounting  upwanl,  t 
victim  when  its  strangler  is  fu! 
becomes  tightly  clasi)ed  by  a 
of  inflexible  rings.  These  rin; 
ually  grow  larger  as  the  m 
flourishes,  rearing  its  crown  of 
to  the  sky  mingled  with  tha 
neighbor,  and  in  course  of  tin 
kill  it  by  stopping  the  flow  of 
The  strange  spectacle  then  rei 
the  selfish  parasite  clasping 
arms  the  lifeless  and  decaying 
its  victim,  wliich  hod  been  a 
its  own  growth.  Its  ends  ha^ 
seiTcd — it  has  flowered  and 
reproduced  and  disseminated  i 
and  now  when  the  dead  trunl 
ders  away,  its  own  end  appr 
its  support  is  gone,  and  its< 
falls." 

The  strangling  properties  i 
of  the  fig-tree  family  arc  inde 
remarkable,  and  may  be  w: 
not  only  in  South  America,  ba 
dia,  Ceylon,  and  Austmlia. 
observed  several  kinds  of  Fici 
than  150  feet  high,  embracin 
ironbark  trees  in  the  forests  a 
ton  Bay.  Tlic  Firus  repens,  ac 
to  Sir  Emer«on  Tennent,  is  oft< 
seen  clambering  over  rocks,  li 
turning  through  heaps  of  stc 
ascending  some  tall  tree  to  the 
of  thirty  or  forty  i*iictj  while  thi 
uess  of  its  own  stem  does  not 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
plants  of  this  family,  of  wh 
Murdering  Liana  is  one  specie 
and  reproduce  their  kind  fi-oo 
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ihe  ground ;  but  the  bage 
res  of  tho  family,  such  aa 
^-tree,  whose 

:•  tiikc  root,  and  tSangbters  grow 

*ecpul,  or  sacred  Bo- tree  of 
laU  {Ftcus  reUf^iosa),  origi- 
seeds  carried  by  birds  to 
lona  of  some  palm  or  other 
;-trees,  as  Sir  E.  Tennent 
ed,  are  *'  the  Thugs  of  the 
world ;  for,  though  not  tie* 
epiphytic,  it  may  be  said 
int  of  fact,  do  sin^i^lc  plant 
perfection  or  acquires  even 
lelopment  without  the  de- 
e  other  on  which  to  fix 
porter/*  The  mode  of 
the^se  trees  is  well  described 
llcnt  writer  ju^t  meulioned, 
make  use  of  his  own  lan- 


Uy  generally  make  their 

ice  a«  slender  roots  hang- 

the  crown  or  trunk  of  aoine 

generally  a   palm,  among 

bn5c*j!  of  whose  leaves  the 

incd    thither    by   some   bird 

had  fed  opon  the  fig  begins  to 

We,    This  root,  bntiiching  as  it 

1^  envelops  llic    tmnk  uf   the 

kg  tree   with   a   net-work   of 

id  at  length,  penetrating  the 

Attains  the  dimensions  of  a 

But,  unlike  a  stejn^  it  throws 

•litis  or  flowers ;  the  true  stein, 

biunehes,  its  foliage,  and  fruit, 

ipward  from  the  crown  of  the 

nee  the  root  is  seen  dcsccnd- 

from  it  issue  the  pendtilons 

hich  on  reaching  llie  earth 

[lve5  firmly*  and  form   the 

I  growth  for  which  the  ban- 

celcbmted.     In  the  depth  of 

the  original  tree  is  inear- 

U,  literally  strangled  by  thtj 

weight  of  its  resistless  com- 

dicjs  and  leaves  tlie  fig  in 

cd  possession  of  its  place.*** 

trees  alone  do  these  vegetable 

rm brace  in  their  fatal  grasp, 

aauQientA  are  also  destroyed 

•  "Clwlon/M  .p.  95. 


by  these  formidable  assailants.     Sir 
E.  Tennent  ha^  given  an  engraving  of 

a  fig-tree  on  the  ruins  at  Pollanarrua, 
in  Ceylon,  which  had  fixed  itself  on 
the  walls — a  curious  sight,  indeed — 
*'  its  roots  streaming  downward  over 
the  ruins  as  if  they  had  once  been 
fluid,  following  every  sinuosity  of 
the  building  and  terraces  till  they 
reach  tho  earth.**  An  extremely  in- 
teresting series  of  drawings  is  now  to 
bo  seen  in  the  Linncau  Society's  room 
at  Burlington  House,  illustrating  the 
mode  of  growth  of  another  strangling 
or  murdering  tree,  of  New  Zealand, 
belonging  to  an  entirely  dlfieren I  order 
from  that  to  which  tho  figs  belong 
{^(/rliecweeB),  namely,  to  one  of  the 
Mf/rtacetB,  The  associ a  t  ion  o  f  garrot- 
ting habits  with  those  of  the  stinging 
nettle  family  is  apt  enough,  we  may 
be  inclined  to  think ;  but  it  is  rather 
disappointing  to  meet  with  these  disa- 
greeable peculiarities  in  the  ease  ot 
tiie  myrtle  group;  but  such  is  tbe  fact: 
the  liata^  or  Metrosidero$  rohusta — as 
we  believe  is  the  species — climbs  to 
the  summits  of  mighty  trees  of  the 
forest  of  Wangaroa,  and  kills  them  in 
its  iron  grasp.  But,  notwltlistanding 
these  unpleasant  impressbns  which 
**  the  reckless  energy  of  the  vegetation 
might  produce"  in  the  tniveller  s  mind, 
there  is  plenty  in  tropical  nature  to 
counteract  them : 

*^  There  is  tlie  incomparable  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  foliage,  the  vivid 
color,  the  richness  and  exuberance 
everywhere  diisplayed,  which  make  the 
richest  woodland  scenery  in  northern 
Europe  a  sterile  desert  in  comparison. 
But  it  is  especial ly  the  enjoyment  of 
life  manifested  by  individual  exist- 
ences which  eompensat€*s  tor  the  de- 
struction and  pain  caused  by  the  in- 
evitable competition.  Although  this 
competition  is  nowhere  more  active, 
and  the  dangers  to  wiiich  each  individ- 
ual is  exposed  nowhere  more  numer- 
ous, yet  nowhere  is  this  enjoyment 
more  vividly  displayed." 

Mr.  Bates  mentions  a  peculiar  feat- 
ure in  some  of  tlie  colossal  trees  which 
here  and  there    monopolize  a  large 
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space  in  tbe  forests.  The  height  of 
some  of  these  giants  he  estimates  at 
from  180  to  200  feet,  whose  ^  vast 
dome  of  foliage  rises  above  the  other 
forest  trees  as  a  domed  cathedral  does 
above  the  other  buildings  in  a  city." 
In  most  of  t  lie  large  trees  of  different 
species  is  to  be  seen  "  a  growth  of 
Imttrcss-shnped  projections  around  the 
lower  part  of  tiieir  stems.  The  sjiaces 
between  these  buttresses — ^which  are 
genenilly  thin  walls  of  wood — form 
spacious  chambers,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  stalls  in  a  stable;  some  of 
them  are  large  enough  to  hold  half-a- 
dozcn  persons."  What  are  these  but- 
tresso:*,  how  do  they  originate,  and 
what  is  their  use  ?  We  have  already 
seen  how  great  is  the  competition 
amongst  the  trees  of  a  primeval  forest, 
and  how  every  square  inch  is  eagerly 
battled  for  by  the  number  of  competi- 
tors. In  consequence  of  this  it  is  ob- 
vious that  lateral  growth  of  roots  in 
the  earth  is  a  dilRcult  matter.  "  Ne- 
cessity being  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion," the  roots,  unable  to  expand  lat- 
erally, "  raise  themselves  ridge-like 
out  of  the  earth,  growing  gradually 
upward  as  the  increasing  height  of 
the  tree  required  augmented  supi)ort." 
A  beautiful  compensation,  truly,  and 
full  of  deep  intert»st !  As  Londoners 
add  upper  stories  to  their  houses 
where  competition  has  rendered  later- 
al additions  impossible,  so  these  gigan- 
tic trees,  in  order  to  sustain  the  mas- 
sive crown  and  trunk,  strengthen  their 
roots  by  upper  additions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
tropical  scenery  is  the  snddenness 
with  which  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
spring  into  full  l)eauty.  "Some 
mornings  a  single  tree  would  appear 
in  flower  amidst  what  was  the  preced- 
ing evening  a  uniform  green  mass  of 
fores ty— a  dome  of  blossom  suddenly 
created  as  if  by  magic."  In  the  early 
mornings,  soon  after  dawn,  the  sky  is 
always  without  a  cloud,  the  thermom- 
eter marking  72**  or  73®  Fahr.  Now 
all  nature  is  fresh,  and  the  birds  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  existence, 
the  "  shrill  yelpmg"  of  the  toucans  be- 


ing frequently  heard  firom  th( 

amongst  the  wild  fruit-trees  o 
est ;  flocks  of  parrots  appea 
tinct  relief  against  the  blue 
ways  two  by  two,  chatterinj 
other,  the  pairs  being  sepa 
regular  intervals,  too  high,  i 
to  reveal  the  bright  colors 
plumage.  The  greatest  hea 
day  is  about  two  o'clock,  I 
time,  the  thermometer  being 
93°  Fahr.,  "every  voice  ol 
mammal  is  hushed ;  only  in 
is  heard  at  intervals  the  bar 
of  a  cicada.  The  leaves,  wli 
so  fresh  and  moist  in  early 
now  become  lax  and  droo[ 
the  flowers  shed  their  petals, 
dian  and  mulatto  inhabitants 
their  hammocks,  or  sit  on  m; 
shade,  too  languid  even  to  tal 

Mr.  Bates  has  given  a  gn 
tare  of  tropical  nature  at  the  ; 
of  niin : 

"  First,  the  cool  sea-bree? 
commenced  to  blow  about  ter 
and  which  had  increased  in  f 
the  increasing  power  of  1 
would  flag  and  finally  die  aw 
heat  and  electric  tension  of  tl 
piiere  would  then  become  a 
supportable.  Languor  and  u 
would  seize  on  every  one  ; 
denizens  of  the  forest  betray 
their  motions.  White  clouc 
appear  in  the  east  and  gai 
cumuli,  with  an  increasing  I 
along  their  lower  portions.  T 
eastern  horizon  would  becom 
suddenly  black,  and  this  woul 
upwanl,  the  sun  at  length  1 
obscured.  Then  the  nish  of 
wind  is  heard  through  th 
swaying  the  tree-tops ;  a  vivii 
lightnin^bursts  forth,  then  a 
thunder^nd  down  streams  tl 
ing  rain.  Such  stoims  soc 
leaving  bluish-black  mot  ionic 
in  the  sky  until  night.  Mear 
natuiH)  is  refreshed;  but  1 
flower  petals  and  fallen  Ic; 
seen  under  the  trees.  Towf 
ing  life  revives  ag:\in,  and  th 
uproar  is  resumed  from  bush 
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Ibe  Mlow'mg  momiiig  tlie  aun  again 
Tisw  in  a  cloudless  &ky,  aod  so  the  cy- 
cle ia  compkttid  ;  spring,  smtiiner,  and 
(uOuxan,  as  it   were,  la  oae   tropical 

\\  i  to  oalmal  life  in  the 

Aiiu:  rests^  it    ttpi>eard   lliiit 

ihcrc  is  a  great  Turiety  of  manmials, 
lirda*  tmd  reptiles,  but  they  are  very 
ally,  and  widely  scallercd.  Bi-azil  is 
poor  in  lerreslriikl  animaU,  and  the 
fpecica  are  of  &maX\  sixe.  "  The  Iiunts- 
mao  ^vo^ld  be  disappointed  who  ex- 
[Hxki  lo  find  hei*e  Aocks  of  animals 
wmki  to  the  buffiilo  herds  of  North 
America,  or  the  swarms  of  antelopes 
■M^  hcr(k  of  ponderous  pachyderms 
HjPMibcmArrietC' 

It  hw  already  been  observed  that 

tbe  nutmnals  of  Brazil  ai'e,  for  tlio 

BUMt  port,  arboreal   In   their  habits  i 

thk  k  esp<.*cially  the  ca^e  with   the 

roonltcys,  or  Ct'hidt^^  a  fanuly  of  quad- 

nunanoua  animals  peculiar  to  the  new 

woriiL     Tbc  ix^a^ler  may  observe  the 

kib>.i  <  r  vf,in.-  species  of  this  group  iq 

dk'  luse  of  the  Zoolot^cal 

S-^"-; '  ...iiJcns  in  Regent's  Park. 

Ti»«t  atrong   muscular  tail,  with    its 

Uft^-i    '      ruler  the  tip,  which  many 

**'  possess,  rendei"s  them 

pt\mu^  iveii   adapted   to  a   forest 

m.    Mr,  Biites   stiUes  that  thirty- 

f^'"  i  this  family  of  monkey 

*^'  DazoQ  region,  ami  oon- 

*^''  u'is,  or  spider-monkeys, 

^  Lie  development  of  the 

***  '  I   "    1.1  J  ui  is  much  es- 

^*  le  of  food  by  the 

2f'    ^4.  J., its  of  the  country. 

J^  hulianst  we  are  told,  are  \Qr^ 
\m\uU\...:,.\^  as  pets. 

"^  r  readers  are  doubtless 

JJ*!'-*  i.irii  A  III]  the  name  of  Madame 
*«fJu  Sibylki  Mc  i-ian,  a  Geftnan  lady 
^^''  about  the  middle  of  the 

^^'  ■  i tury ,      She  was  muc h 

'•firoka  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
*^fMif|  rmvelled  te  Surinam  for  tlio 
1*^  ung  drawinj^s  of  its  ani- 

®*i  s;  many  of  these  draw- 

jBp  ^^  now  in  the  Britisli  Museum. 
**w»  c^iimable  lady,   amongst  other 


curiosities  of  natural  history,  aMrmed 
the  two  following  ones  : — 1.  The  laa- 
tern-fly  {Fal^ora  lanternana)  emits 
so  strong  a  hght  from  its  body  as  to 
enable  a  person  in  iho  night-time  to 
read  a  newspaper  by  it.  2.  The  large 
spider  {3f/gale)  enters  the  nests  of  tha 
htile  huiuming-birds,  and  destroys  the 
inmates.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
time  to  tell  of  the  mass  of  eYidencc 
which  was  adduced  in  deaial  of 
these  recorded  tacts,  but,  suflice  it  to 
say  that  Madame  Mcrian  was  set 
down  as  an  arch-heretic  and  inventor, 
and  that  no  credit  was  attached  to  her 
statements.  With  re^^ard  to  the  drst- 
named  heresy,  the  opinion  of  modern 
zoologists  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
at  all  improbable  in  the  cIrcurasJance 
of  the  Fulgora  emittrng  a  strong  light, 
as  luminous  properties  are  known  to 
exist  in  other  insects,  but  that  the  fact 
lias  been  rather  over-colored  by  the 
imagination  of  the  worthy  lady.  As 
to  the  second  question,  about  the  bird- 
destroy  tng  propensities  of  the  My  gale, 
lot  us  hear  the  testimony  of  &o  thor- 
oughly trustworthy  a  witness  ad  Mr 
Bates : 

*^  hi  the  course  of  our  walk"  (be- 
tween the  To;:antins  and  Ciunela)  "  I 
chanced  to  verity  a  fact  relating  to 
the  habits  of  a  large  hau-y  spider  of 
the  genus  Mygale,  in  a  manner  worth 
recording.  The  species  was  J£  avic' 
ularia^  or  one  very  closeJy  allied  to  it  j 
the  individual  was  nearly  two  inches 
in  length  of  body,  but  the  legs  expand- 
ed seven  inches,  and  the  entitle  body 
and  legs  were  covered  witii  coarse 
grey  and  reddish  hairs.  I  was  at- 
tracted by  a  movement  of  the  monster 
on  a  ti'ee- trunk;  it  was  close  beneath 
a  deep  crevice  in  the  tree,  across 
which  was  stretched  a  dense  wlute 
web.  The  lower  part  of  the  web  was 
broken,  and  two  small  birds,  Hoches, 
were  entangled  in  the  piee4iis  ;  they 
were  about  the  size  of  the  English  sis- 
kin, and  I  jud'zed  the  two  to  be  male 
and  female.  One  of  them  was  quite 
dead,  the  other  lay  under  ths  body  of 
the  spider  not  quite  dead^  and  Wiis 
smeared  with  the  filthy  liquor  or  sali* 
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va  exuded  by  the  monster.  I  drove 
awaj  the  Fpider  and  took  the  bink, 
but  the  second  one  soon  died.  The 
fact  of  speeies  of  Mjgale  sallying 
forth  at  uigbt,  mounting  trees,  and 
sucking  the  eggs  and  youn^  oF  hum- 
ming-birds, has  been  recorded  long 
ago  by  3Iadiimc  Merian  and  Palisot 
do  Bcauvois ;  but,  in  ibe  absence  of 
any  conlirmation,  it  has  come  to  be  dis- 
credited. From  the  way  the  fact  has 
been  rehited  it  would  appear  ihat  it 
liad  been  merely  derived  trom  the  re- 
port of  natives,  and  had  not  been  wit* 
iieesed  by  the  narrators*  Count 
Langsdorff»  in  his  '  Expedition  into 
the  Interior  of  Brazil,'  etates  that  he 
totally  disbelieved  the  etory.  I  found 
the  circumi^tanee  to  be  quite  a  novelty 
to  the  residents  here  about.  The  My- 
gales  are  quite  common  insects  ;  some 
sjiecies  make  their  cells  under  atones, 
olbers  form  arti.s  ileal  tunnels  in  the 
earth*  and  some  build  their  dens  in 
I  he  thatch  of  houses.  The  natives 
call  them  Antnhas  carartgitt'ijeirag^  or 
crab  !>|Jidei*s.  The  hairs  with  which 
Ihey  are  clothed  come  off  when  touch- 
ed, and  cause  a  peculiar  and  almost 
maddening  irrilation.  The  first  speci- 
men that  1  killed  and  prepared  was 
handled  incautiously,  and  I  suffered 
terribly  for  three  days  afterward*  I 
think  this  is  not  owing  to  any  poison- 
ous quality  residing  in  the  hairs,  but 
to  their  being  short  and  hard»  and  thus 
getting  into  the  tine  creases  of  the 
skin.  Some  Mygales  are  of  immense 
size.  One  day  I  saw  the  children  be- 
longing to  an  Indian  who  collected  for 
me  with  one  of  these  monsters  secured 
by  a  cord  round  its  waist,  by  which 
they  were  leading  it  about  the  house  as 
they  would  a  dog." 

The  name  of  **  ant"  has  only  to  be 
mentioned,  and  the  strange  habits  of 
the  various  Bpecies  immediately  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
Daturalist,wbo  i^^  always  interested  in, 
and  amply  repaid  by,  watching  the«e 
insects  with  the  closest  scrutiny. 
Brazil  abounds  in  ants,  one  species  of 
which,  the  Vinoponera  g^randis^  is  an 
inch  Qtid  a  quarter  ia  length ;  but  by 


far  the  most  interesting  to  I 
ist,  as  well  as  one  of  the  i 
tivc  to  the  cultivated  trees  i 
try,  is  the  leaf-carrying  aiit  \ 
cepkalotes).  hi  some  distnct*, 
told,  it  is  so  abundant  tliat  agri 
is  almost  impossible,  and  ever 
complainta  aro  heard  of  the  I 
pest.  This  insect  derives  its  i 
name  of  eephahtes  from  the  eit 
nary  8120  of  the  heads  l>elongin| 
of  the  ordei's,  which,  witll  I 
kind,  constitute  the  colony.  1! 
micarian  establishment  eomista 
Worker  minors;  2.  Worker  I 
3.  Subterranean  workers.  Ti 
named  kind  alone  does  the  real 
work-  The  two  last  contain  tl 
viduals  with  the  enormous 
their  functions  are  not  clearljf 
tained.  In  color  they  arc  a  pi 
dish-brown,  and  the  thorax  of  t 
worker,  which  is  the  smallest 
orders,  is  armed  with  three  p 
sharp  spines ;  the  head  is  pi 
with  a  pair  of  similar  spinea  p 
iag  from  the  cheeks  behind.  Tl 
known  by  Ihe  native  name  of 
huA  long  been  eeh^brated  for  tU 
of  clipping  off,  and  ear 
large  quantities  of  leaves ; 

**  When  employed  in  th 
Mr.  Bates  says,  "  their  proc 
look  like  a  multitude  of  an 
leaves  on  the  march.  In  some 
I  foutid  an  aecumnlation  ol 
leaves,  all  circular  pieces,  ab< 
size  of  a  sixpence,  lying  on  th 
way,  unattended  by  the  anta, 
some  distance  from  any  colony, 
heaps  are  always  found  to  be  rf 
when  the  place  is  revisited  aeai 
In  course  of  time  I  hud  plenty 
portumties  of  seeing  them  at 
They  mount  the  tree  in  mull 
the  individuals  being  all  worke 
ors.  Each  one  places  itself  1 
surface  of  a  leaC  and  cuts  11 
sharp  scissor-like  jaws,  and  by  a 
jerk  detaches  the  piece,  Som 
they  let  the  leaf  dnjp  to  the  | 
where  a  little  heap  accumulate 
carried  off  by  another  relay  oi 
era;  but  genemlly  each  mara 
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with  the  piece  it  has  operated  upon, 
and  ai  all  take  the  game  road  lo  their 
colony,  the  path  they  follow  becoraea 
in  a  fcUort  lime  smooth  and  bare, 
lookmg  like  the  impression  of  a  cart- 
whofcl  tlirouf^h  the  herbage." 

The  Suiiba  ant  is  peculiar  to  tropi- 
cal America,  and,  though  it  is  injuri- 
ous lo  the  wild  native  trees  of  the 
cotmtr)',  it  seems  to  have  a  prcfei'ence 
to   ihe  coffee  and  orange    trees    and 
other  imported    planta.     The   leaves 
which  llie  Satiba    cuts    and    carries 
away  arc  used  to  "  thatcli  the  domes 
whieii  cover  the    entrances   to   their 
wibtermofim  dwellings^  thereby  pro- 
tecting from  the  deluging  rains  the 
yoang  broods  in  the  nests  lieneaili," 
The  insects  proceed  according  to  a 
moit  onlerly   method,  **the  heavily- 
ladeii  fforkorsT  each  carrying  iU  seg- 
tn^r  nf  Ifat' vertically,  the  lower  edge 
a  its  mandiblc-9,  troop  up,  and 
ir  burdens  on  th©  hillock  j  an- 
^tr  body  of  laborers  place  the  leaves 
^  l»«iticm,  covering    them    with    a 
^^^  of  earthy  granules,  wliich  arc 
^""   "  "  one  by  one  from  the  soil  be- 
The    labors  of  ihis  curious 
"••^'  lire  immense,  and  no  obstacles 
*^  Iheir  excavations.       An   allied 
■P^Citt  {(f  Uio  de  Janeiro  worked   a 
JO'MliBder  the  bed  of  the  ri\-er  Para- 
V^tt  a  place  where  it  is  as  broad 
5*  4e  Thames   at   London  Bridge. 
^^  tints  are    sad   rogues,    being 
wJittchold  plunderers  and  robbers  of 
*"-  farinha,  or  mandioca  meal,  of  the 
g^f  iaijabitants  of  Brazil ;  and  Mr. 
**^''5  WA^  obliged  to  lay  trains  of  gun- 
^H^  along  their  line  of  march  to 
^*  them  up,  which  in  the  end  re- 
^M  if)  scaring  the  burglars  away, 
^e  have  already  alluded  to  the  mas- 
w^  headi  possessed  by  the  major  and 
*wti?rr«nean    kinds   of  neuters,  and 
that  the  work  is  done  by  the 
minor  or  small-headed  kind. 
,        fcgard  to  the  function   of  the 
^iP^Headed  worker  major,  Mr.  Bates 
"^  «iahlo  to  sati'^fy  himself: 
**Tli?y  are  not  the  soldiers  or  de- 
>  of  the  working  portion  of  the 
unity,  like  the  armed  class  in  the 


termites,  or  while  antu,  for  they  never 

fight.  The  species  has  no  sting*  and 
does  not  display  active  resL^tance 
when  interjered  with.  I  once  imagined 
they  exercised  a  i^ort  of  superiutend- 
ence  over  tlie  others  ;  but  this  func- 
tion id  entirely  unnecessary  in  a  com- 
munity where  all  work  with  a  pi'eci- 
sion  and  regularity  resembling  the 
subordinate  parts  of  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. I  came  to  the  conclusion,  at 
last,  that  they  have  no  very  precisely 
defineJ  function.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  entirely  useless  to  the  commu- 
nity, for  the  isustenance  of  an  idle 
class  of  auch  biiWjy  individuals  would 
be  too  heavy  a  charge  for  the  speciea 
to  eustaiu.  I  think  they  servo  ia 
some  sort  as  passive  instruments  of 
protection  to  the  real  worker!?.  Their 
enormously  large,  hard,  and  indestruc- 
tible !»cads  may  be  of  use  in  jjrotcct- 
ing  them  against  t!ie  attacks  of  insec- 
tivorous animals.  They  would  be,  on 
tills  view,  a  kind  of  pieces  de  resist' 
artce,  aer^^ing  as  a  ibil  against  on- 
slaughts made  on  the  main  body  of 
workers/' 

But  the  third  order,  the  subter- 
ranean kind,  we  are  told,  is  the  most 
curious  of  all  ; 

"  If  the  top  of  a  small,  fi*esh  hillock, 
one  in  which  the  thatching  process  is 
going  on,  be  taken  off,  a  broad  cylin- 
drical shaft;  ifl  disclosed,  at  a  depth 
about  two  feet  from  the  surface.  If 
this  be  probed  with  a  stick,  which 
may  be  done  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  feet  without  touching  bottom,  a 
small  number  of  colossal  fellows  will 
slowly  begin  to  make  their  way  up  the 
smooth  aides  of  the  mine.  Their 
heads  are  of  the  samt?  size  as  those  of 
the  other  chiss  (worker  major)  ;  but 
the  front  is  clothed  with  hairs  instead 
of  being  polished,  and  they  have  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  a  twin 
ocellus,  or  simple  eye,  of  quite  ditl^r- 
ent  structure  from  the  ordinary  com- 
pound eyes  on  the  side  of  the  head- 
This  frontal  eye  is  t<3tully  wanting  in 
the  other  workers,  and  is  not  known 
in  any  other  kind  of  ant.  The  appari- 
tion of  these  strange  creatures   from 
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the  cavernous  depths  of  the  mine  re^ 
minded  one,  when  I  first  observed 
them,  of  the  Cyclopes  of  Homeric 
fable.  Tliey  were  not  very  pugna- 
cious, as  I  feared  they  would  be,  and 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  few 
with  my  fingers.  I  never  saw  them 
under  any  circumstances  than  those 
here  related,  and  what  their  special 
functions  may  be  I  cannot  divine." 

The  naturalist  traveller,  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  interests  and  de- 
lights him,  has  to  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  that  is  annoying,  and  Mr.  Bates 
proved  no  exception  to  the  mle.  The 
first  few  nights  when  at  Caripf,  he 
was  much  troubled  with  bats ;  the 
room  where  he  slept  had  not  been  oc- 
cupied for  several  montlis,  and  the 
roof  was  open  to  the  tiles  and  rallers : 

"  On  one  night,"  he  says,  "  I  was 
aroused  about  midnight  by  the  rushing 
noise  made  by  vast  hosts  of  bats 
sweeping  about  the  room.  The  air 
was  alive  with  them;  they  had  put 
out  the  lamp,  and  when  I  i-eliglited  it, 
the  place  appeared  blackened  with 
the  impisli  multitudes  that  were  whirl- 
ing round  and  round.  After  I  had 
lain  about  well  with  a  stick  for  a  few 
minutes  they  disappeared  amongst  the 
tiles,  but  when  all  was  still  again  they 
returned,  and  once  more  extinguished 
the  light.  I  took  no  further  notice  of 
them  and  went  to  sleep.  The  next 
mght  several  got  into  my  hammock ; 
I  seized  them  as  they  were  crawling 
over  me,  and  dashed  them  against  the 
wall.  The  next  morning  I  found  a 
wound,  evidently  caused  by  a  bat,  on 
my  hip." 

Bats  remind  us  of  the  vampire,  a 
native  of  South  America,  concerning 
whose  blood-sucking  properties  so 
much  discussion  has  been  from  time  to 
time  raised.  The  vampire  bat  was 
very  common  at  Ega ;  it  is  the  largest 
of  the  South  American  species.  Ox* 
this  bat  Mr.  Bates  writes : 

"Nothing  in  animal  physiognomy 
can  be  more  hideous  than  the  counte- 
nance of  this  crciiture  when  viewed 
from  the  front ;  the  large  leathery  ears 
standing    out     from    the    aides    and 


top  of  the  head,  the  erect,  speari 
appendage  on  the  tip  of  the  no 
grin,  and  glistening  black  ey 
combining  to  make  up  a  figu 
remmds  one  of  some  mocking 
fable.  No  wonder  that  imag 
people  have  inferred  diabolii 
Btincts  on  the  part  of  so  ugly  ; 
maL  The  vampire,  however, 
most  harmless  of  all  bats,  and  i 
fensive  character  is  well  knoii^i 
sidents  on  the  banks  of  the  Aim 

Tliat  much  fable  has  attache 
to  the  history  of  tliis  curious  c; 
we  ai-e  perfectly  convinced,  ai 
its  blood-sucking  peculiarities 
been  grossly  exaggerated  we  n 
low.  When  this  bat  has  been 
perform  the  operation  of  d 
blood  *'  by  inserting  its  ac 
tongue*  into  the  vein  of  a  s 
person  with  so  much  dexterity 
to  be  felt,  at  the  same  time  J 
the  air  with  its  hirge  wings,  ar 
producing  a  sensation  so  deh;: 
cool  that  the  sleep  is  render 
more  profound,"  it  is  clear  tl 
mythical  element  exists  to  a  gr 
tent  in  the  narrative  ;  but  our  s 
assertion  that  "  the  vampire 
most  harmless  of  all  bats"  dc 
tally  with  the  statements  of  olh 
uralists  of  considerable  note 
Wallace  says  he  saw  the  eflx^cte 
vampire's  operations  on  a  young 
and  that  the  fii*st  morning  after 
rival  the  poor  animal  presented 
pitiable  appearance,  large  stre 
clotted  blood  mnning  down  frc 
eral  wounds  on  its  back  and  sid 

"The  appearance,"  Mr.  V 
adds, "  was,  however,  I  dare  say 
than  reality,  as  the  bats  have  tl 
to  bleed  without  givmg  pain,  a 
quite  possible  the  horse,  like  a 
under  the  infiucnce  of  chloi 
may  have  known  nothing  of  th 
ter.  The  danger  is  in  the  atta( 
ing  repeated  every  night  till  t 
of  blood  becomes  serious.  To  j 
this,  red  peppers  are  usually 

•  An  exprcusfon  o«cd  by  Mr  Woo 
"  ZoOvfinphv."  It  U  tMioush  tl)  fcinark 
known  bat  haa  an  aculoatcd  tongue. 
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;  parts  wounded  and  on  all 
places ;  and  this  will  partly 
the  sanguinivorous  appetite  of 
s,  but  not  entirely,  as  in  spite  of 
^plication  the  \yoov  animal  was 
bitten  the  next  night  in  fi-esh 

I  Mr.  Dar\^in  and  Mr.  "Water- 
we  remember  rightly,  have 
similar  testimony  in  favor  of 
nion  that  the  vampire  does  suck 
A  servant  of  tlie  former  gen- 
I,  when  near  Coquimbo,  in  Chili, 
ed  Bometliing  attached  to  the 
8  of  one  of  his  horses,  which 
stlc?s,  and  on  putting  his  hand 
the  place  he  secured  a  vampire 
Mr.  Waterton,  however,  could 
iuce  the  vampires  to  bite  him, 
halanding  the  now  veteran  nat- 
;t  slept  many  months  hi  an  open 
hicli  the  vampires  frequented ; 
\  Indian  boy  who  slept  near  him 
lis  toes  orten  "tapped,"  while 
were  destroyed,  and  even  an  un- 
late  donkey  was  much  persecuted, 
ig,  08  Mr.  Waterton  says,  "like 
T  steeped  in  vinegar." 
Jile  at  Villa  Nova,  on  the  lower 
wns,  our  naturalist  was  sub- 
ito  another  annoyance,  in  the 
!  of  ticks.  The  tracts  there- 
8 "swarmed  with  canipdtos,  ugly 
belonging  to  the  g'Muis  Ixodes, 
mount  to  the  tops  of  tl;o  bhirlrvs 
ss,  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
3  of  pji.<5C'rs-uy.  They  are  a 
annoyance  It  occupied  me  a 
our  to  pi«*k  tho!n  olT  my  flcsli 
or  diumal  rnmblo." 
Bates's  stay  at  Egn,  on  the  up- 
Jnazons,  and  his  expeditions  in 
of  scarlct-faccd  monkey .-*,  owl- 
night-ape.^,  marmoset.-*,  curl- 
l  toucan?,  blind  ants,  and  hund- 
oi  other  interesting  animals, 
lave  been  particularly  enjoyable, 
except  the  presence  of  an  al)()m- 
gad-fly,  which  fixes  on  the  Ih'sh 
I  as  breeding-places  for  its  grub, 
inses  painful    tumors.      "  Ega 

>vol» on  the  Amazon,"  p.  It. 
PthU  article  was  in  type  this  cxcollont 
it  andklnd-hcartcd£cutlcm«in  has  padocd 
m  amongst  as. 


was  a  fine  field  for  a  natural  history 
collector,"  and  Mr.  Bates  ticketed  whh 
the  name  of  this  town  more  than  3,000 
new  species  of  animals. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  true  saying  tliat 
you  *•  can  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing."  A  London  alderman  would 
soon  gi-umble  had  he  to  dine  every 
day  on  turtle  only.  "  The  great  fresh- 
water turtle  of  the  Amazons  grows  in 
the  upper  river  to  an  immense  size, 
a  full-grown  one  measuring  nearly 
three  ih^t  in  length  by  two  in  breadtli, 
and  is  a  load  for  the  strongest  Indian. 
....  The  llesh  is  very  tender,  palat- 
able, and  wholesome;  but  it  is  very 
cloying.  Every  one  ends  sooner  or 
later  by  becoming  thoroughly  sur- 
feited." Our  traveller  adds  that  he  be- 
came so  sick  of  turtle  in  the  course  of 
two  years  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
smell  of  it,  although  at  the  same  time 
nothing  else  was  to  be  had,  and  he 
was  suffering  actual  hunger.  The 
pools  about  Ega  abound  in  turtles  and 
alligators,  and  the  Indians  capture  a 
great  number  of  the  former  anunals  by 
means  of  sharp  steel-pointed  arrows, 
fitted  into  a  peg  which  enters  the  tip 
of  the  shaft.  This  peg  is  fastened  to 
the  arrow-shaft  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
twine  ;  and  when  the  missile — which 
the  people  hurl  with  astonishing  skill 
— pierces  Ihe  carapace,  the  peg  dropi 
out  and  the  struck  turtle  dive-  (o  the 
bottom,  the  detached  shaft  iloiiling  on 
the  surface  serving  to  guide  the  sports- 
ma!i  to  his  game.  So  clever  are  the 
natives  in  the  u?e  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  that  they  do  not  wait  till  the 
turtle  comes  to  the  surfuMi  to  hrea'hc, 
but  shoot  at  the  back  of  the  animal  as 
it  moves  under  the  water,  and  hardly 
ever  fail  to  ])ierce  the  submer/::ed  shell. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
es*-hig  facts  in  natural  history  is  tliu 
arisimllation  in  many  animals  of  Ibmi 
and  color  to  otiior  objects,  animate 
or  inanimate.  Thus  the  cat(?rpillars 
termed,  from  their  mode  of  progrtf-slon, 
"geometric"  bear  so  clo^o  a  resem- 
blance to  the  twigs  of  the  trees  or 
bushes  upon  which  they  rest  that  it  is 
no  easy  thing  to  distinguish  them  at  a 
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glance  ;  the  buflT-tip  moth,  when  at  rest, 
looks  juat  like  a  broken  bit  of  lichen- 
covered  branch,  the  colored  tips  of  the 
wingsi  resembling  a  section  of  the  wood. 
The  beautiful  Angtralian  parakeets, 
knoim  as  tlie  BatcheiTVj^ar  paiTOtg, 
look  90  mnrh  like  ihc  leaves  of  Euca^ 
Ipi/tif  or  g-um-treee,  on  which  they  re- 
poi^e,  that,  thou|?h  uumljers  may  be 
perched  upon  a  branch,  they  are  hardly 
to  i>e  iseen  so  lon;r  as  they  keep  quiet. 
Some  S<3Uth  American  beetles  (of  the 
family  CasstdiF)  closely  resemble  glit- 
tering drops  of  dew ;  some  kinds  of 
spiders  miniic  flower-buds,  **  and  sta- 
tion theraj^elves  motionless  m  the  axila 
of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  to 
wait  for  their  victims/*  Insects  be- 
longing to  the  genera  of  Mantis^  JyO- 
custft,  and  Phasma^  often  sliow  a  won- 
derful resemblance  to  leaves  or  etieJts. 
Kxampb.'s  ol'  **  mimetic  aiuilogy"  may 
also  hi*  found  nrnou^ri^t  biitis  j  but  per- 
haps the  iniist  r<M  nark  able  cases  of 
imitation  are  to  be  fninid  aaiong  the 
butterflies  of  the  v.'illey  of  the  Amazon 
lecenil}'  made  kuovvu  to  as  by  Mr. 
Bates,  Then*  is  a  family  of  butter- 
flies named  HeUconulmj  of  a  slow 
flight  and  feeble  8tnictui*e,  very  num- 
erous in  this  South  American  region , 
notwithstanding  that  the  districts 
abound  with  insectivoi'ous  birds* 
Now,  Mr.  Bates  has  observed  that 
where  large  numbers  of  tliis  family 
are  found  they  are  always  accom- 
panied by  species  of  a  totally  distinct 
family  which  closely  resemble  them  in 
size,  fbnn,  cfilor,  and  markings.  So 
close  is  the  iTsemblance  that  Mr. 
Bates  often  found  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish members  of  one  family  from 
those  of  the  other  when  the  insects 
were  on  the  wing;  and  he  observed, 
moreover^  that  when  a  local  Tariety 
of  a  species  of  the  Hdiconidm  oc- 
curred, there  was  found  also  a  butter- 
fly of  another  family  imitating  that  lo- 
cal variety.  There  is  no  dilficuhy  at 
all  in  distinguishing  the  imitators  from 
the  inutated,  for  the  latter  have  all  a 
family  likeness,  while  the  fonner  de- 
part from  the  normal  form  and  hkc- 
aeas  of  the  families  to  which  they  re- 
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spcetively  belong.  What  is  ibe  raciii- ' 
ing  of  this  curious  fiiet?  ll  uj  tlii 
the  HeliconidtB^  or  imitated  butl^i 
are  not  persecuted  by  bird 
gon-flies,  lizards,  or  olher 
ous  enemies,  while  the  members 
imitating  families  are  subjeel  lo  1 
persecution.  The  butterflies 
are  said  to  owe  their  immunity  \ 
persecution  to  tlieir  offensive 
while  no  such  fortunate  chiuncterl 
longs  to  the  imitating  inseeta, 
how,  we  naturally  ask,  has  litis  ch 
of  color  and  form  been  eflfeeted? 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Bates  explaittl 
on  the  principle  of  natural 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  member  of  I 
persecuted  family  gave  birth  to  a  \ 
riety — and  there  is  a  tendency  to  I 
animals  to  produce  varieties— exli 
ing  a  very  flight  resemblance  lo  ( 
species  of  Nelif^omdct*  Tliis  indi^ 
ual,  in  consequence  of  this  slight  1 
semblance,  would  have  a  better  ch 
of  living  ami  producing  youn^ 
those  of  its  relatives  which  bear  i 
semblance  whatever  to  the  unmoleal 
family.  Some  of  the  offspring  of  j 
slightly  favored  variety  would 
[irobaldy  show  more  marked 
blanre  to  the  un persecuted  bulterfil 
and  thus  the  likeness  between  ins 
of  totally  distinct  groups  would  ii 
course  of  time  be,  according  to  tt^ 
law  of  inlieritance,  quite  ccvinpletti 
This  is  the  explanation  which 
Bates  gives  of  this  natural  phenc 
noo.  The  phenomenon  itself  is 
undoubted  one  ;  whedier  it  is  or  is  l_ 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  catmot 
present  be  determined  ;  wo  mu^t 
for  further  investigation. 

We  had  intended  to  speak  of  i 
of  the  South  American  palms,  thoal 
wondrous   ami    valuable    productifj 
of  tropical  countries,  the  India-rut 
trees,  and  other  vegetable  pix>ductid 
of  the  Amazons,  but  we  must  llngei 
no  longer  with  the  excellent  nat^  "  '^-' 
from  whose  volunus  we  have  • 
so  much   pleasure.     Mr.    Baie3    tJiy 
written  a  book  full  of  interest,  witi 
the  spirit  of  a  renl  lover  of  nature  i 
with  the  pen  of  a  phUosophcr. 
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XeftTing,  then*  the  new  world,  let 
I  east  a  glance,  in  company  with  one 
lit  the  greatest  bouimsiitd  of  the  dajr, 
at  vhftt  we  nmy  caU  the  tropical 
fbalures  of  the  Sikkim  Himahijajg. 
Tkogh  iioA  region  is  not  etrictly 
tpeaking  within  the  tropics,  yet  the 
fivgctatioii  at  the  bo^e  is  of  a  tropical 
cliwacttr*  In  this  wonderful  district 
thenatumlist  is  able  to  wander  through 
ercTy  zone  of  vegetation,  from  the 
**  dense  deep-green  dripping  forests" 
at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  formed  of 
giant  trees,  as  the  Dtiahanga  and  7>r- 
miWta,  with  Vedrela  and  Gordonia 
Wallkhiij  mingled  with  innumerable 
thnib  and  herbs,  to  the  licheug  and 
BkOUN  of  tlie  regions  of  perpetual 
mem*  The  tropical  vegetation  of  the 
Sikkim  (extends  (rom  Sili^oree,  a  sta- 
tioa  on  ttie  verge  of  the  Terai,  **  that 
lowmukrioas  belt  which  skirts  the  base 
«f  tiie  Himalaya  from  the  8«tlej  to 
Balinui-Koond,  in  Upper  Assam/' 

"Every  fcntvire/*  writes  Dr*  Hooker, 
•Imtamatl,  ge«3lt>gical,  and  zoo  logical  ♦ 
»  flfw  on  entering  tliis  distrit't.     The 
d»o|^  h  sadden  and  immediate :  sea 
Md  ihitTR  are  hardly  more  cone  pleu- 
ral/ dlfTcrrnt ;  nor  from  the  edge  of 
^  Tfirai  to   the  limit  of  perpetual 
'"'"  '    any   botanical  region    more 
liked  than  tliis  which  is  the 
rncnt  of  Himalayan  vegeUi- 
iiL'   banks  of  the   numerous 
streams   are    richly    clotlied 
^  and  climbing  convolvuluses, 
^^i  Various    kinds  of    Cttcurbttacets 
^^  Biijjiomaccie,     Tlie  distrit*t  of  the 
l*iai  ii  very  pestilential,  and,  though 
*^  to  Europeans^  is  inhabited  bj  a 
iicteiilltd  th«  Mechis  willi  imj>imity\ 
Ai  our  tmveller    proceeded   to   the 
'•^llp  bungalow  of  Punkabaree,  about 
1.800  feet  in  elovatioii,  the  bushy  tim- 
^  of  the  Terai  was  found  to  be  re- 
by   giant  forests,   with    large 
cresting  the  hills,  numerous 
lyiieul   orehidd    and   ferns,    with 
^}f^y  Siitavnnecs^  and  aimilar  types 
"'the  butt*?^t  and  datnpest  climates. 
^1  Arnynd  Punkaliareo  the  hills  rise 
ly  ^»000  ur  G.OOO  feet  j  from  the 
m  nud  a  little  above  tlie  bun* 


galow  the  view  b  described  by  Dr, 
Hooker  aa  superb  and  yexy  inslrue- 
tive ; 

'*  Behind  (or  north)  the  HimaUya 
rise  in  steep  confused  masses.  Below, 
the  hill  on  which  X  slood,  and  the 
ranges  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
east  and  west,  throw  spurs  on  the 
plains  of  India,  These  are  very 
thickly  wooded,  and  enclose  bmad, 
dead -flat,  hot,  or  damp  valleys,  appar- 
ently covered  with  a  dense  forest 
Secondary  spurs  of  clay  and  gravel, 
like  that  immediately  below  Fuaka- 
buree,  reat  on  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains and  seem  to  form  an  intermediate 
neutral  ground  between  flat  and 
niourj[ainoua  India.  The  Tenii  district 
forms  a  yerj  irregukr  belt,  scantily 
clothed,  and  intersected  by  iuuuraera- 
ble  rivulets  from  the  hills,  which  unite 
and  divide  again  on  the  flat,  tilU  emerg- 
ing from  the  region  of  many  trees, 
they  enter  the  plains,  following  devi- 
ous courses,  which  glisten  like  silver 
til  reads.  The  whole  lioriKou  is  bound- 
ed by  the  sea-Uke  expanse  of  the 
plains,  which  stretch  away  into  the  re- 
gion of  suDshine  and  tine  weallier,  as 
one  boundless  flaU  lu  the  distance 
the  courses  of  tlic  Teesta  and  Cosi, 
the  great  drainera  of  the  snowy  Him- 
alayas, and  the  recipients  of  innumer- 
able smaller  rilb,  are  with  difficulty 
traced  at  this  the  dry  season*  The 
ocean-like  ajipearance  of  this  southern 
view  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  the 
heavens  than  on  tlie  land,  the  clouds 
arranging  themselves  aflcr  a  ssingu- 
larly  eea-seape  fashion.  Endless 
strata  run  in  parallel  ril>bons  over  the 
exln-me  horizon;  above  these  scat- 
tered cumuli,  also  iu  liorizontal  lines^ 
are  doited  against  a  clear  grey  sky, 
whicli  gradually,  a3  the  eye  is  lifted, 
passes  inlo  a  deL*p  cloudlesa  blue  vaulti 
continuously  clear  to  the  zenith;  there 
the  cumuli,  in  white  fleecy  masses, 
again  appear ;  till,  in  tlie  northern  ce- 
lestial hemisphere,  they  thicken  and  as- 
sume the  leaden  hue  of  nimbi,  dis- 
charging tlieir  moisture  on  the  dark 
forest-clad  hills  around.  The  breeze's 
are  south-easterly,  bringing   that  va- 
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por  from  the  Indian  ocean  which  is 
rarefied  and  suspended  aloft  over  the 
heated  plains,  but  condensed  into  a 
drizzle  when  it  strikes  the  cooler 
flanks  of  the  hills,  and  into  heavy  rain 
when  it  meets  their  still  colder  sum- 
mits. Upon  what  a  gigantic  scale 
does  nature  here  operate  I  Vapors 
raised  from  an  ocean  whose  nearest 
shore  is  more  than  400  miles  distant 
arc  safely  transported  without  the  loss 
of  one  drop  of  water,  to  support  the 
rank  luxuriamje  of  this  far  distant  re- 
gion. This  and  other  oftlees  fulfilled, 
the  waste  waters  'are  returned  by  the 
Cosi  and  Teesta  to  the  ocean,  and 
again  exhaled,  exported,  expended,  re- 
collected, and  returned." 

Many  trav(?llers  complain  of  the 
annoyance  caused  to  flieni  by  leeches. 
Legions  of  these  pests  abound  in  the 
water-courses  and  dense  jungles  of  the 
Sikkim,  and  thou^'ih  their  bite  is  paui- 
less,  it  is  followed  by  considerable 
efiusion  of  blood.  "  They  puncture 
through  thick  worsted  stockings,  and 
even  trousers ;  and  when  full  roll  in 
the  form  of  a  little  soft  ball  into  the 
bottom  of  the  slioe,  where  their  pres- 
ence is  hardly  felt  in  walking." 

A  thousand  feet  higher,  above  the 
bungalow  of  Punkaljarce,  the  vegeta- 
tion is  very  rich,  the  prevalent  liinb(*r 
l)eing  of  enormous  size,  "and  scrilud 
by  chmbing  LequminoseVs  as  Jliuhin-' 
ias  and  liohinins^  wliicli  somelimes 
Bhcathc  the  trunks  or  span  tlie  forest 
with  huge  cables,  joining  tree  to  tree." 
Tiieir  trunks  an;  also  cluilied  wilh  or- 
cliids,  and  still  more,  beiiiitifully  with 
pothos,  peppers,  vinos,  fiiul  convolvuii. 

**Tlie  beauty  of  tho  drapery  of 
the  pothos  leav(\s  ( Schidapsus)  is  [>re- 
<'uiinent,  whether  for  the  giMcc^fal 
folds  the  ibliage  as^'unK•s  or  ibr  the 
liveliness  of  its  color.  Of  the  more 
conspicuous  smaller  trees  tlie  Avilil  ba- 
nana is  the  most  abundant ;  its  iTown 
of  very  beautiful  foliage  contrasting 
with  tlie  smaller-leaved  plants  amongst 
which  it  nestles  ;  next  comes  a  screw- 
pine  (P(ni/:i.iKs)  with  a  straight  stem 
and  a  tutt  of  leaves,  each  eight  or  ten 
feet  lon^,  waving  on  all  sides.     Ara- 


lUicea,  with  smooth  or  nrmc 
trunks,  and  Afappa-Wke  Eujfi 
spread  their  long  petioles  he 
forth,  each  terminated  with 
leaf  some  feet  in  diameter, 
abounds  everywhere;  its  di 
of  culms,  lOU  feet  and  upw 
are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thi 
base.  Twenty  or  thirty  6 
ferns  (including  a  tree  ft 
luxuriant  and  handsome.  F 
lichens  and  a  few  mosses  ap 
2,000  feet.  Such  is  the  ve;i 
the  roads  through  the  tropic 
of  Outer  llimalayiu" 

As  we  ascend  about  2 
higher,  we  find  many  plan 
temperate  zone  mingling 
tropical  vegetation,  amongst 
very  English-looking  branil 
ing  a  good  yellow  fruit,  is  tl 
mark  the  cliange ;  next,  mi; 
with  large  lamellateil  eups  j 
nificcnt  foliage  succeed,  till 
ridge  of  tlie  mountain  to  ] 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4 
the  change  in  the  fioni  is  > 
Here  the  vcgetatlcm  recalls 
home  imjiressions :  "  thv.*  ual 
ing,  the  birch  bnrslij^g  into 
violet,  C/tn/sosplrnium,  «SVJ.' 
Artfm,  V\trciiiuim,  wild  sli 
maph»,  geranium,  bnimbl!;'. 
wind  blew  here ;  mossfts  ain 
carpeted  the  banks  and  Vi 
the  biixls  and  insects  wer»j  ve 
ent  from  those  below,  awA  e^ 
proclaimed  the  mar]Le:l  chan;. 
vegetation."  And  yet  even 
olevatirm  wc  mrt  with  lorni: 
ieal  i)la!it-!, '•  jn»ijiJ)-;,  l.;iiiana 
^*J^"*  poi>Ii''r,  nn:!:]Ki\>  of  ej)!; 
elmU,  and  t-irnllar  geuni:;!.- 
gen«*ra." 

The  hlll-sla'iiu  of.  Darji 
well-known  ^al:ita?•ilun,  v.!. 
healili  of  Kuj"opi-aiis  \<  re..*r 
a  tempera :e  climate,  is  ah 
mlh'S  10  the  nortli  of  C.ilenLl 
ridge  *'varii"S  in  height  from 
7.501)  feet,  abne  the  level  of 
8,000  feet  being  tlie  elevation 
the  mean  teinperatnre  mos; 
coincides  with   lliat  of  Lond 
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The  forests  around  Darjiling 
osed  prlnclpallj  of  magnolias, 
relsy  with  bircl^  alder,  maple, 
Dr.   Hooker  draws   especial 

to  the  absence  of  Leffumin- 
le  most  prominent  botanical 
in  the  vegetation  of  the  re- 
bich,  he  says,  is  too  high  for 
ical  tribes  of  the  warmer  ele- 
too  low  for  the  Alpines,  and 
r  too  moist  for  those  of  tcm- 
"egions ;  cool,  equable,  humid 

being  generally  unfavorable 
bove-named  order.  "  The  su- 
r  of  this  temperate  region  con- 
tho  infinite  number  of  forest 
n  llie  absence  (in  the  usual 
on,  at  any  rate)  of  such  com- 
dera  as  ConwosiiiSj  Legumin' 
\cifer<Bs  and  JKanuticul(tce€B,and 
368  amongst  Monocotyledons, 
lie  predominance  of  the  rarer 
•re  local  families,  as  those  of 
^ndron,  camellia,  magnolia, 
mel,  honeysuckle,  hydi'angea, 
,  and  epiphytic  orcliids." 
Mgret  that  want  of  space  pre- 
s  dwelling  longer  on  the  scenes 
ical  Ilhniilava,  so  graphically 
^  by  Dr.  Hooker.  We  will 
e  this  imperfect  sketch  with 
ivoller's  description  of  the 
alonjj  the  banks  of  the  great 
t,  G,Ov>0  fe-jt  below  Diirjilmg : 
iving  the  forest,  tlie  path  led 
he  river  bank  and  ovei*  the 
ixsses  of  rock  which  streweJ 
?c.     Th?  beauriful  India-nib- 

ras  common 0:i 

5t  skirts,  Hoi/a,  paTasilical  Or- 

and  ferns  {i  bounded;  the 
:>o;:ra,  whose  fruit  is  used  to 
'.e  HAi,  was  very  co:n:non,  as 

immrjiise  mulberry-tree,  that 

milky  juice  and  i)roJuL'cs  a 
}en,  swijet  fruit.  Liirgo  lish, 
ypriiioli,  wcr«3  abundant  in  the 
Ily  clear  waler  of  tlic  river, 
far  th'j  most  strikin;^  fo:iturc 
1  in  the  amazing  quunliiy  of 
)atterflie3,  largj  tropiiwl  sw.il- 
S  black,  with  scarlet  or  yellow 
a  their  wings.  Thyy  were 
5iywhero,  sailing  majestically 
VOL,  n.    13 


through  the  still,  hot  air,  or  fluttering 
from  one  scorching  rock  to  another, 
and  especially  loving  to  settle  on  the 
damp  sand  of  the  river ;  where  they 
sat  by  thousands,  with  erect  wings, 
balancing  themselves  with  a  rocking 
motion,  as  their  heavy  sails  incliner 
them  to  one  side  or  the  other,  resem 
bling  a  crowded  fleet  of  yachts  on  a 
calm  day.  Such  an  entomological  dis- 
play cannot  be  surpassed.  OicindeUs 
and  the  great  ClcadecB  were  every- 
where ligiiting  on  the  ground,  when 
they  uttered  a  short  sliarp  creaking 
sound,  and  anon  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic.  Beautiful  whip-snakes  were 
gleaming  in  the  sun ;  they  hold  on  by 
a  few  coils  of  the  tail  round  a  twig, 
the  greater  part  of  their  body  stretch- 
ed out  horizontally,  occasionally  re- 
tracting and  darting  an  unerring  aim 
at  some  insect.  Tlie  narrowness  of 
the  gorge,  and  the  excessive  steepness 
of  the  bounding  hills,  prevented  any 
view  except  of  the  opposite  mountahi- 
face,  which  was  one  dense  forest,  in 
which  the  wild  banana  was  conspic- 
uous." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  bo- 
tanical discoveries  of  modern  days 
is  tlmt  of  a  very  curious  and  anoma- 
lous genua  of  plants,  named  by  Dr. 
Hooker  Welwitschia  in  honor  of  ila 
diseoveixir,  Dr.  Frederic  AVclwitsch, 
who  first  noticcid  this  sin^rular  plant  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  dated 
August,  18G0.  **1  have  bocn  assur- 
ed," says  Dr.  Hooker  in  Irs  valnable 
memoir  of  this  ])lan^  "by  those  who 
remoniher  it,  that  since  tho  discovery 
of  the  Raffi'sla  Arnoldii,  no  ve;r'ita- 
blc  production  has  excited  po  great 
an  intorest  as  the  snbjcjct  of  the  i)re3- 
ent  memoir."  We  well  re:ne*nbcr 
this  singular  plant,  having  seen  a  spe- 
cimen in  the  Kew  IL'rbaiiu.n  soon 
after  its  arrival  in  this  country.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Hooker's  ac.'o:i:it  of 
its  appearance  and  pro:nlne-iL  cliarac- 
ters : 

"  The  WehoUscIna  is  a  woady  plant, 
said  to  attain  a  century  in  duration, 
with  an  obconic  trunk  about  two  feet 
long,    of   which  a   few  inches    nse 
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above  the  soil,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flat,  two-lobed,  depressed 
mass,  sometimes  (according  to  Dr. 
Welwitscli)  attaining  fourteen  feet  in 
circumference  (!)  and  looking  like  a 
*ound  table.  When  full  grown,  it  is 
•  lark  brown,  hard,  and  cracked  over 
the  whole  surface  (much  like  the 
burnt  crust  of  a  loaf  of  bread)  ;  the 
lower  portion  forms  a  stout  ta[)-root, 
buried  in  the  soil  and  branching  down- 
ward at  the  end.  From  deep  grooves 
in  the  circumference  of  the  depressed 
mass  two  enormous  leaves  are  given 
off,  each  six  feet  long  when  full 
gro>vn,  one  corresponding  to  each  lobe. 
These  are  quite  flat,  linear,  very 
leathery,  and  split  to  the  base  into  in- 
numerable thongs  that  lie  curling  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soiL  Its  discoverer 
describes  these  same  two  leaves  as  be- 
ing present  from  the  earliest  condition 
of  the  plant,  and  assures  me  tliat  they 
arc  in  fact  developed  from  the  two  co- 
tyledons of  the  seed,  and  are  jwrsist- 
ent,  being  replaced  by  no  others. 
From  the  circumference  of  the  tabu- 
lar msiss,  above  but  close  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  leaves,  spring  stout  di- 
chotomously  branched  cynKfS,  nearly  a 
foot  high,  bearing  small  erect  scarlet 
cones,  which  eventually  become  ob- 
long and  attain  the  size  of  tho.>e  of  the 
common  spruce  fir.  The  scales  of  the 
cones  are  very  closely  imbricated,  and 
contain  when  young  and  still  very  small 
solitary  flowers,  which  in  some  cases 
are  hermaphrodite  (.structurally  but 
not  functionally),  iu  otluTs  female." 

After  describnig  those  flowers  in  bo- 
tanical terms,  Dr.  Hooker  adds,  "  The 
mature  cone  is  tetragunous,  aiid  con- 
tains a  broadly  winged  8;'ale.  Its 
discoverer  observes  that  the  whole 
phmt  exudes  a  re- in,  and  that  it  is 
called  '  tunibo'  by  the  natives.  It  in- 
habits the  elevated  sandv  plateau  near 
(\ape  Negro  (lat.  1-1°  40'  8.  to  2.r  S.) 
on  the  south-w(\st  coast  of  Africa." 
Dr.  Hooker  rog.inls  the  Welwitsvhia 
as  *'tlie  only  perennial  flowering-pLint 
which  at  no  period  has  other  vegeta- 
tive organs  than  those  proper  to  the 
embryo  itself, — ^the  main  axis  being 


represented  by  the  radide,  wl 
comes  a  gigantic  cauliclc  an^ 
ops  a  root  from  its  base,  and  i 
cenees  from  its  plumulary  e 
the  leaves  being  the  two  cot 
in  a  very  highly  developed  and 
ized  condition."* 

Few  countries  present  more 
of  interest  to  the  naturalist  tl 
island  of  Madagascar,  amongst 
tanical  treasures  of  which  isL 
water  yam  or  lace-leaf  (Oaw 
fenestrcdis)  claims  especial 
This  beautiful  and  singular 
which  belongs  to  the  natura 
Naiadacece,  was  first  made  ki 
the  scientific  world  by  di 
Thenars  in  1822.  Ilorticultui 
indebted  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  well 
author  of  "Polynesian  Kesearcl 
the  introduction  of  this  singula 
into  England,  speehnens  of  whi 
be  seen  in  the  l^oyal  Gardt^ns 
and  elsewhere  : 

"  This  plant,"  says  Mr.  El 
not  only  extremely  curious,  I 
very  valuable  to  the  natives, 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  g 
as  an  article  of  food — the  Acs 
when  cooked  yi(»lding  a  fari 
fiubstance  re-rcnihiing  the  yam. 
its  native  name,  onvirandnino^ 
ly,  yam  of  the  water; — ouvi 
Malagixsy  and  Polynesian  lar 
signifying  yum,  and  runo  in  t 
mer  and  souk?  of  the  hitter  si" 
water.  The  ouvirandra  is  noi 
rare  and  curious,  but  a  sir 
beautiful  plant,  both  in  struct! 
color.  From  the  several  ere 
the  branching  root,  growing 
foot  or  more  deep  in  the  water, 
ber  of  gmceful  le.ives,  nine 
inches  long  and  two  or  three 
wide,  spread  out  horlzoiitally  ^ 
neath  the  surfaee  of  the  water. 
flDwer-stalks  rise  from  the  ce 
the  leave-s,  and  the  branch 
forked  flower  is  curl  jus  ;  I 
structure  of  tlie  L'af  is  ]»eonli; 
and  seems  like  a  living  fibrous 
ton  i-atlier  than  an  entiro  leal 

•  "Transactions  of  llio  Liiia-jnn  Soci 
zxiv.,  pnrt  i. 
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nal  fibres  extend  in  carved 
ng  its  entire  length,  and  are 
J  thread-like  fibres  or  veins, 
them  at  right  angles  from 
side,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Br.  The  whole  leaf  looks  as 
«ed  of  fine  tendrils,  wrought 
nost  regular  pattern,  so  as  to 
1  a  piece  of  bright-green  lace 
aeedlework.  Each  leaf  rises 
e  crown  on  the  root  like  a 
licate-looking  pale  green  or 
ibre,  gradually  unfolding  its 
•looking  sides  and  increasing 
as  it  spreads  beneath  the  wa- 
le  leaves  in  their  several 
*  growth  pass  through  almost 
adation  of  color,  from  a  pale 

0  a  dark  olive-green,  becom- 
rn  or  even  black  before  they 
ecay ;  air-bubbles  of  consider- 
e  frequently  appearing  under 
formed  and  healthy  leaves.  It 
ily  possible  to  imagine  any  ob- 
the  kind  more  attractive  and 

1  than  a  full-grown  specimen 
plant,  with  its  dark  green 
Torming  the  limit  of  a  circle 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  in 
Bparent  water  within  that  cir- 
enting  leaves  in  every  stage  of 
nent,  both  as  to  color  and 
Jfor  is  it  the  least  curious  to 
iiat  these  slender  and  fragile 
68,  apparently  not  more  sub- 
than  the  gossamer  and  flcxi- 
i  feather,  still  possess  a  tena- 
wiriness  which  allow  the  del- 
f  to  be  raised  by  the  hand  to 
ace  of  the  water  without  in- 

Uoral  order  of  plants  has  cre- 
continues  to  create  a  greater 
if  interest  amongst  travellers 
anists  than  the  OrchidacecB, 
1  more  than  three  thousand 
ave  been  described ;  the  ano- 
tructure  of  their  reproductory 
e  singularity  in  form  of  the 
relopes,  the  grotcdique  resem- 
vhich  many  kinds  bear  to 
ject  or  other  of  the  animal 
le  rarity,  beauty,  and  delicious 
3  of   some  forms — all  com- 


bine to  render  these  plants  of  great 
value  and  interest.  As  inhabitants  of 
hot  and  damp  localities,  orchids  aro 
in  general  epiphytes,  as  in  the  Brazil- 
ian forests,  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago; 
when  they  occur  in  temperate  regions 
they  are  terrestrial  in  their  mode  of 
growth ;  in  extremely  dry  or  cold  cli- 
mates, orchidaceous  plants  are  un- 
known. Two  rare  and  beautiful  epi- 
phytal orchids,  the  Anjrtscum  sesqui' 
pedals  and  A.  superbum,  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Ellis  in  Madagascar  and  Mau- 
ritius, nnd  introduced  into  tliis  coun- 
try. Of  the  former,  the  largest  flow- 
ered of  all  the  orchids,  T)r.  Lindley 
has  given  the  following  description : 

^'  The  plant  forms  a  stem  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  covered  with 
long  leathery  leaves  in  two  ranks,  like 
Vanda  tricolor  and  its  allies  ;  but  they 
have  a  much  more  beautiful  appear- 
ance, owing  to  a  drooping  habit,  and  a 
delicate  bloom  which  clothes  their 
surface.  From  the  axils  of  the  up- 
permost of  these  leaves  appear  short 
stiff  flower-stalks,  each  bearing  three 
and  sometimes  five  flowers,  extending 
seven  inches  in  breadth  and  the  same 
in  height.  They  are  furnished  with  a 
firm,  curved,  tapering,  tail-like  spur, 
about  fourteen  inches  long.  When 
first  open,  the  flower  is  slightly  tinged 
with  green  except  the  tip,  which  is  al- 
most pure  white ;  afler  a  short  time 
the  green  disappears,  and  the  whole 
surface  acquires  the  softest  waxy  tex- 
ture and  perfect  whiteness.  In  this 
condition  they  remain,  preserving  all 
their  delicate  beauty,  for  more  than 
five  weeks.  Even  before  they  ex- 
pand, the  greenish  buds,  which  are 
three  inches  long,  have  a  very  uoble 
appearance." 

To  the  scicnliCc  naturalist  few  sub- 
jects 'are  more  full  of  deep  interest 
than  the  question  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals.  Dr.  Sclater, 
the  active  secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  has  contributed  an 
instructive  paper,  "  On  the  ^Mammals 
of  Madagascar,"  to  the  second  number 
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of  tlie  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,'' 
from  vrhicli  we  gather  the  following 
facts:  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  found 
that  the  faume  and  florae  of  such  coun- 
tries as  arc  most  nearly  contiguous  do 
most  nearly  resemble  one  another, 
vrhilc,  on  the  other  hand,  those  tracts 
of  land  which  are  furthest  asunder  are 
inhabited  by  most  different  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Now, 
IMadagascar,  with  the  Mascarene  isl- 
ands, is  a  strange  exce])tion  to  the 
rule  ;  for  the  forms  of  mammalia  which 
are  ibund  in  those  islands  are  very 
diffiTent  from  the  ibrms  which  occur 
in  the  contiguous  coast  of  Africa,  al- 
tiiough  the  channel  between  Mada^ras- 
car  and  the*  continent  is  in  one  place 
not  more  than  200  miles  :  "  The  nu- 
merous mammals  of  the  orders  Rumi- 
nantia,  Pachydermata,  and  Probos- 
ddea,  so  characteristic  of  the  Jiithiopian 
fauna,  ai*e  entirely  absent  from  Mada- 
gascar. The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  larger  s|K*cies  of  camivora  which 
arc  found  throughout  the  African  con- 
tinent, but  do  not  extend  into  Mada- 
gascar. Again,  the  highly  organized 
types  of  Quadiiimana  which  prevail 
in  the  forests  of  the  mainland  are  ut- 
terly wanting  in  the  neighboring  isl- 
and ;  their  place  being  there  occupied 
by  several  genei-a  of  tlic  inferior  fami- 
ly of  LcmursJ'  Dr.  Schiter  shows 
tliat  this  anomaly  is  not  confined  to 
the  orders  already  eiiumci-ated,  but 
tlKit  similar  irropilaritics  ])revuil  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  in  every  part 
of  the  mammalian  scries,  and  that,  in 
short,  the  anomalies  pro^cMited  to  us  of 
the  forms  of  life  pi-evalont  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar  "are  so  striking  that 
clouns  have  been  put  forward  in  its 
favor  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
primary  geographical  region  ot*  the 
earth."  Dr.  Sclater  al>o  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  very  curious  fju't,  "quite 
unparalleled,  as  far  as  is  hitherto 
known,  in  any  other  fauna,  that  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
known  species  of  tlic  mammals  of  this 
ishind  are  membei*s  of  one  peculiar 
group  of  Quadrumana."  The  ftimily 
of  LemuHdm  contains  no  less  than 


eight  generic  types,  all  diffci 
those  found  in  Africa  and  ] 
though  this  group  is  also  re] 
in  Africa  by  the  abnormal  foi 
cUcticus,  and  in  India  by  1 
and  Zoris,  two  allied  gene 
celebrated  Aye  Aye  {C/aroi 
OLffoscariensis),  a  specimen  < 
anomalous  animal  is  at  presc 
new  monkey-house  in  the  2 
Society's  Gainiens,  Regent's 
considered  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
nearly  allied  to  some  of  thi 
Galagos  than  to  any  othir 
animal.  Of  insectivom,  th 
Centetcs,  IJriculus,  and  J'a 
small  animals  resembling  he 
in  outward  appearance,  are  ll 
be  most  nearly  allied  to  an  j 
genus.  From  the  anomalic 
mammalian  fauna  of  this  is' 
Sclater  arrives  at  the  foUowii 
tions,  which,  however,  as  tliey ; 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  tl 
origin  of  ppeciea,  cannot  at  p 
deemed  altogether  conclusive 

*'  1.  Madagascar  has  nei 
connected  with  Africa,  as  it  o 
exists.  This  would  seem 
from  the  absence  of  certain 
vading  ^Ethiopian  typos  in  3 
car,  such  as  An*cl)pt\  JUppt 
Filis^  etc.  lUit,on  the  oilier 
presence  of  Lemurs  in  Afric: 
it  certain  that  Afrit-a  us  it  a 
exists,  contains  land  that  one 
part  of  Madagascar. 

**  2.  Madagascar  and  the 
H'ne  islands  (which  are  un 
acknowledged  to  bi-long  to  t 
category)  must  have  rem  air 
long  ei)Och  eej^a rated  from  ev 
part  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
quired  the  many  poculiarilies 
hibited  in  their  mammal  faur 
Lemur ^  Chlromj/Sn  Kt'jihns^ 
etc. — to  b(;  claboralod  by  the 
moditication  of  jjrc-cxisling  f( 

*•  3.    Sonvi     land-connectic 
have  exi>teil  in  ibnncr  ages 
^ladagoscar  and  Lidia,  whc 
original    stock,   whir.ce   the 
Tiemurid;e  of  Africa,  Madago: 
India,  are  dcscendcil,  llourislu 
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It  miist  bo  likewiso  allowed 
^rfiome  tort  of  connection  must  abo 
i^ve  ex:iAted  between  Miidagascar  and 
ind  whicli  now  ibnns  part  of  tho 
lew  world^in  order  to  permit  tlie 
fterivatton  of  the  CentelirKF  from  a 
commoQ  stock  with  the  Soienodon^ 
und  10  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
LcmuriiiH,  bs  a  body,  are  certainly 
must  nearly  allied  to  the  weaker 
fonns  of  Ainerican  monkeys  than  to 
ftxiy  of  the  Simiid;e  of  the  old  world. 

*Thi3  anomalies    of  the   mammal 
feoMoF  Madagascar  can  best  be  ex- 
pliuicd  by  supposing  that,  anterior  to 
,  Iht  existence  of  Airica  in  its  present 
hdMie^  a   large    continent    occupied 
Hn  of  the    Atlantic    and    Indian 
'  ©Oeow,  Elrctcliinf?  out  toward  (what  is 
ftoir)  America  on  the  west,  and  Ui  In- 
dia aad  its  blandd  on  the  east ;  that 
ihJB  craitincut  was  broken  up  into  isl- 
•D^B,  of  which  some  became  amalga- 
intj«d  with  the    present  continent  of 
Africa,  and  some  possibly  with  what  is 
nflw  AsJA — and  that   in  I^Iadagascar 
^  tliti  Mii^fareue  is  hinds  wc  have 
e3ti»iiikr» rolica  of  this  great  continent," 
^^c  fain  would  have  lingered  on  the 
^i"^'  "  '       '     ts  of  this  interesting  isl- 
^^'  if  the  refreshing  liquid 

hini'  rie^i  i,y  the  ti*aveller-tree,  and  to 
admiiK^  the  sago  palms  and  other  vcg- 
etalfp  formti^  but  sprtce  forbids  our 
dvdiing  longer  on  the  natural  produc- 
^  of  the    tropics.*      We  could 


^n  territory  of  thp  Scychcllo»  T*Jau(l*, 

:>iO  mi)r-*  N.  K.  »>f  thf  'j:ri*fit  island 
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r«joi*.  unlike  any 
trunk  in  of  a  liuf- 
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hare  spoken  of  the  aspects  of  tropical 
nature  as  it  appcara  in  Borneo,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  other  Islands  of  the  Pa* 
cific  ocean,  hut  we  must  etop.     We 
ought  not,  however,  to  conclude  these 
gleanings    without  a   Iiricf   notice   of 
Dr.    Ilartwig^s  popular   book,   whose 
title  we  havtJ  placed  at  the  head  oi 
this  article.  ■  Tliei^    arc   those  who 
look  witli  contempt  on  popular  science 
of  all  kinds,  and  regard  with  iindis» 
gnised  aversion  such  compilations  as 
the  one  before  us.     We  do  not  share 
these  feelings  in  the  least  degree;  on 
the  contrary,  we  welcome  most  heart- 
ily such  introductions  to  the  study  of 
natural  history.     True,  they  may  be 
potnetimes    of    little  scientific    value, 
but    they  arc  very  useful    stepping- 
stones  to  somethifig  more  solid.   They 
are  moi^e  especially  intended  for  the 
young,  but  tliose  of  mature  years  may 
derive    much  profit  hy  a  pei*usal   of 
many  of  these  works,   and  even  the 
naturalist  may  read  them  with  pleas- 
ure  and  in^tiaiction,     Tlic  miraeroug 
beau  til  idly   illustrated  and   carcfuUy 
compili'd    works    on   natural   history, 
such  as  the  book  before  us*  together 
with  ^  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Won- 
ders," by  the  same  writer,  witli  Rout- 
ledge's  admirable  **  Natural  IIistnri\" 
and  scvei^l  of  the  Christian   Know- 
ledge    Society's    publications,    which 
have    appeared  within    the'  last    few 
years,  are  an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
growing  interest  which  the  rising  gen- 
eration takes  in  the  study  of  thu  great 
Crcatoi*'fl  works,  and  we  heartily  wish 
them  "  God-speed." 

or  ernkpt  abont  ^}4  fflct  In  dinmcter  and  3  V  foot 
111  depth,  uiirrrnvlng  to  (ho  IjottDiii,  This  ImjwI 
li»  plurced  with  huudreds  of  umiiU  nvnl  bole* 
about  tlic  «!ste  of  thimble-*,  with  tmJlovv  tulM?s 
corro«ipondiDi;  i>n  tin?  out*iiU',  through  which  tti<? 
TinttB  piMjetrute  I  he  i^niund  on  nil  ^ides,  n»vcr, 
ho^ovcr,  bfcomluir  uttiiched  to  the  bowl,  tholr 
partial  i'l:i*tielty  atrordhif.;  an  olmos^t  impcrc^p- 
t\bU\  hill  viTv  ui'Vi-vifury  pla^  lo  iho  piircnl  ©lem 
wSuni  t^rruiruUiiL;  n'^n\!\H  Iho  ftjrct;  of  viok'Dt 
ffiiW^.  ThiH  bow.1  iMjf  ihL'  nuaw  ^nbett^nce  n»  iho 
«he]i  of  Uic  nut.  ooly  much  thicker*  As  far  at 
ciin  be  neicrrrjiliicd:.  It  nt-ver  rou  or  wt'ars  oat. 
It  has  b<Hm  found  quite  pt?rrwt  iind  i-ntlre  In 
every  respect  (W  yunrs  afrrr  the  tree  han  been  cut 
duwu.  At  Cirrlfnfcko  miiiiy  sockets  aw?  eliU  le- 
m&lQin^  which  ara  knoxvn  lo  have  bulouf^ed  U> 
trovn  cut  down  hv  tho  rtf*t  SL-tlkTi*  \n  tho  island 
(t74:;>/'  Oaoiif  i\w»«  piiMkcin  Ja  ta  bo  aecD  in  tlko 
Mufluum  of  wuudii  ftl  Kcw, 
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From  Chamber8*8  JoarnaL 

WINTER  SIGNS. 

Lines  upon  the  forehead  com&^ 
Strokes  alike  of  time  and  grief. 

Branches  from  the  heart  beneath 
That  will  never  bear  a  leaf. 

Come  the  summer,  come  the  spring. 
Still  thej  keep  their  wintry  hue ; 

Deepening,  stretching  o'er  the  brow, 
Shadows  lift  them  into  view. 

Straight  and  crooked,  right  &nd  lefl. 
On  the  strong  and  on  the  weak-^ 

Upward  to  the  hoary  head, 

Downward  to  tlie  hollow  check. 

Shadows  from  the  life  within, 
Tarrying  ere  they  pass  away, 

Plant  these  stems  of  sorrow  there, 
Growing  in  the  night  and  day. 

Light  that  fills  tlie  eye  afresh 

From  some  inward  moving  grace. 

Casting  from  it,  as  a  sun. 
Quiet  rays  upon  the  face — 

Makes  these  ruts  of  time  appear 
Winding,  widening  in  their  space, 

Drawing  loving  eyes  and  thoughts 
All  their  history  to  trace. 

Whilst  upheaved  by  a  smile, 
Badiant  in  the  breast  of  light, 

These  eternal  scores  of  grief 
Tell  of  many  an  inner  night. 

Stories  come  up  from  their  roots, 
Half  unfolded  in  their  course. 

Showing  how  a  hundred  pangs 
Long  ago  became  their  sourea 
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From  The  Lftntp. 

L-HALLOW  EVE;  OB,  THE  TEST  OF  FUTURITY. 

BT  HOBKKT  CtTRTIS. 


CUAPTEB  XV. 

ilp  which  old  Murdock  was 
\\t  of  getting  from   his  son 
farm,  and  it  was  at  no  time 
^Tnlue,  eitlier  in  labor  or  ad- 
ly  dwindled  down  to  a 
questioning  as  to  how 
^re  going  on,  and  liis  father 
r  that  he  waa  **  beginning 
bad-'*  Poor  old  man,  how 
truth  he  knew ! 
was  DOW  alwaja  something 
unpleasant  in  Tom's  man- 
was  often  from  home   for 
|etber,  and,  when  at   home, 
^at  night  until  very  late;  and 
ed  in  tlie  kindest  manner  by 
upon  the  subject,  liis  an- 
a  snappinh   and  unBatisfae- 
»r  old  Mick — deluded  3klick 
im  both  bis  wanderings  and 
lesis  to  the  score  of  his  love 
f  Cavatva,  and   the   uncer- 
119  suit. 

le  or  two  encotiraging  and 
press  ion  i4  his  father  hiul  ad- 
\  him,  Tom  knew  this  to  be 
ua  father  had  taken  of  liis 
te  was  quite  willing  to  in- 
delusion.  Now  that  mat- 
Some  to  an  open  rupture  be- 
and  Winny — for  notwith- 
bis  father's  hopes,  he  had 
Iras  convenient  for  him  that 
should  continue  of  the 
id— nay,  more^  his  father 
id  suggested  a  step,  which, 
Id  manage  with  his  usual 
;ht  turn  to  his  profit,  and 
ft  certain  extent  some  of  the 

by  which  he  was  beset. 
ik  bad  spent  a  long  and  fatigu- 
i  merely  in  his  peregrin a- 
'  trm,  but  from  anx- 
i^  having  observed 


Winny  go  out  earlier  than  usual,  and 
seeing  that  Tom  soon  after  had  follow- 
ed her  down  the  road*  He  was  rather 
surprised  in  about  an  hour  afterward 
to  see  Wtnnj  return  alone,  and  at  not 
having  seen  Tom  for  nearly  two  Iiomta 
later  in  the  day,  when  he  return- 
ed cross  and  disaj) pointed,  as  we 
have  seen.  The  **  untoward  circum- 
stances," detailed  in  the  conversation 
after  dinner  with  his  son,  had  not  the 
same  depressing  eilects  upon  the  old 
man  as  upon  Tom  ;  for  he  really  be- 
lieved that  they  were  not  only  not 
past  cure,  but  according  to  his  notions 
of  how  such  matters  generaOy  went 
on,  that  tliey  were  on  a  fair  road  to 
success.  lie  therefore  enjoyed  a 
night's  sound  sleep,  while  Tom  lay 
tossing  and  tumbling,  and  phmning 
and  scheming,^ — and  occiusioniilly  curs- 
ing Edwm-d  Lennon,  whom  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  was  not,  as  his 
father  said,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 
It  was  near  morning,  therefore,  before 
he  bad  fretted  himself  to  sleep. 

Early  the  next  day  old  IMick  deter- 
mined to  ascertiiin  the  actual  state  of 
facts.  He  was  up  betimes,  and  hav- 
ing seen  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done  for  tlie  day  upon  the  hirm,  he 
set  the  operations  going,  and  returned 
to  bre,^kfilst,  Tom  had  not  yet  stir- 
red J  and  as  Nancy  had  told  the  old 
masther  that  she  **  heered  him  strug- 
gling with  the  bed-clothes,  an*  talkin' 
to  himself  until  nearly  morning,**  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  call  liim,  but 
went  to  breakfast  by  himself,  telling 
her  to  have  a  fresh  pot  of  tay,  an*  a 
dacent  breaktast  for  him  when  he  got 
up.  ^*  Poor  fellow,"  he  said  to  himself, 
*'  I  did  not  think  that  girl  had  so  firm 
a  hoult  of  him," 

Old  Mick's  anticipations  of  how 
matters   reall/  stood,   and  hia  confi- 
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dence  in  ^ed  Cavana's  fiiTTinesa,  were 
doomed  to  be  dhtiken,  if  not  altogether 
disappohited.  Old  Ned  ^w  bim 
hanging  **  about  llie  borders"  with  a 
watchtul  look  directed  toward  hie 
house*  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
Tom  had  mentioned  Bometliing  of 
what  had  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
knew  at  once  what  he  was  lingering 
about  for. 

Ned  had  undoubtedlj  led  old 
Murdock  to  euppose  that  lie  would  be 
**as  ttout  aa  a  bull'*  with  Winny 
about  majTyiug  his  son ;  but  when 
Ned  had  spoken  thus  sternly  upon  the 
eubject,  he  bad  not  anticipated  any 
opposition  upon  Winny's  |>art  to  the 
matL'h.  He  did  not  see  how  she 
could  object,  nor  did  be  see  why. 
Mk'k  had  imbibed  some  slight  idea  of 
I  be  kind  from  what  Tom  had  told 
him;  but  Ned  had  combated  this  idea 
with  great  decisioui  and  some  gtera- 
nees  ;  more  by  way  of  showing  hia 
neighbor  how  he  could  exerciijc  his 
parental  authority,  than  from  any 
great  dread  that  be  would  ever  bis 
called  on  to  assert  it. 

But  Ned  Cavana  knew  not  the  na- 
ture of  hia  own  heart.  He  liad  mis- 
calculated the  extent  of  liis  love  ibr 
Winny,  or  tlie  influence  her  affec- 
lionale  and  devoted  Ufe  could  exer- 
cise over  that  love,  in  a  case  where 
Budi  a  dispute  might  come  between 
them.  Thus  we  have  seen  bim  yield 
to  that  influence  almost  without  argu- 
ment, and  certairdy  wlth^^ut  a  harsh 
or  angr}'  word.  "When  it  came  to  the 
point  that  he  bad  to  confront  her  tears, 
where  was  the  fury  with  which  he  met 
old  Muixlock's  insinuatiuiiii  and  sug- 
gestions ? — where  the  threats  of  cut- 
ting her  €»Cr.  not  irith  but  witAout  a 
shilling,  and  leaving  it  all  to  the 
Church? — where  the  stexkly  determi- 
natioa  with  wliich  ho  had  resolved  to 
"  bring  her  to  beT  senses  ?'* — all,  all 
lost  in  the  affectionate  smile  wliich 
bemned  upon  her  pleading  love. 

Ned  Cavana  knew  now  that  old 
Murdock  was  on  the  watch  for  him. 
He  believed  that  Tom  had  told  him 
what  had  taken  pLkce  between  him 


and  Winny ;  and  although  he ' 
dread  any  altenilion  in  hL*  pro 
his  daughter,  be  felt  that  h 
deal  more  elouily  wilh  old  JJ 
with  the  recollection  of  Winuj 
fresh  on  ber  cheeks*  than  if  til 
ter  were  to  he  over  for  any  tim 
theretbre  sti-olliKl  through  Ihi 
yard,  imd  out  on  the  huie  we  I 
ready  spoken  of,  and  tume< 
towanl  the  fields  at  1I10  bock 
garden.  Tliis  movement  vt^m 
eourae,  unnoticed  by  the  man  n 
on  the  watch  for  some  such,  and 
ingly  he  sloped  down  toward  ti 
at  wliich  he  and  his  sun  bad  1 
conversation — a  conversation 
had  confirmed  Wiruiy  in  ber 
ccived  opinion  of  Tom  Mu 
eba meter  and  motivcs. 

The  two  old  men  thus  md 
again  at  the  same  spot  at  wh 
reader  first  saw  them  together. 

"I^n  ghtd  you  cum  out.  Net 
Munlocls  ^Mbr    I  was   watin 
you,  to  tell  you  about  Tom.    E 
his   3>art  ycs•tel^la'    illegant,   n 
may  spake  to  (he   little  girl 
soon  as  you  phiise." 

*'  I  have  spoken  to  her,  Mick 
tould  mc  ail  about  it  henel 
night." 

**  Well,  she  didn't  resare  T 
all  the  way  he  Ihought  she  won 
the  way  she  led  him  to  thl 
would,  aidher.  I  hope  she  to 
thruth  to  you,  Ned,  and  didnl 
b'lief  to  be  shy  an*  resarved, 
did  to  Tom.  Poor  boy,  he's 
down  about  it'* 

**  She  did ;  she  tould  me  thfl 
thruth,  Mick  avic,  and  il*s  all  1 
she  \von*t  marry  Tom — that's  tl 
an'  the  short  of  it.*' 

^  Why,  tJicn,  she  mightn't  h 
erin  wid  him  the  way  she  wa 
and  hidin  the  poor  young  boy  « 
as  to  her  intintions  when  fibe  1 
him  to  the  point" 

**  My  bttle  girl  never  done  ai 
of  the  kmdf   Mick  ;    she'd ' 
do  it." 

**  Well,  no  matther  ;    fiho"* 
now,  Ned ;  and  as  for  Toon,  h 
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bof  that  i4  nattier  humbug  a 

girl,  nor  allo^r  her  to  Immljug 

Did   vCMi  fnake   gtout  to  her, 

\r 

^I  said  an   that    was   neecfisaiy, 
awodial :  but  I  seen  it  was  no 
,  an'  I  wouldn't  disLliress  the  cnv- 
ur.'' 

'  Dktliress    tlie    cratliur,   amow  I 

ituxj  be    it*8   what  you  don't 

care  liow  that  poor  boy  'ithin 

is    disthressed     Uirough    her 

I  for  that,  Mick,  it  needn't,  nor 
tmo^X  <h5thres5  Tom  a  bit.  There's 
Jmny  a  liue  ^rir!  in  the  (jarish  that  i*d 
rcrToni  btHther  nor  my  little  girl ; 
%heu  I  find  timt  she's  not  for  him, 
awoebaL  I  Icl!  you  I  won't  dU- 
\\it  coUeen  by  harsh  muina,  so 
more  about  it/* 
Ithen,  Nwl,  I  think  yon  tuck  it 
l^h  afltluT  all  you  touW  me 
day ;  you'd  do  i\m,  an*  you*d 
an'  you'd  cut  her  off  wid  a 
an'  you'd  bring  her  to  her 
•c^iW'  what  wouldn't  you  do,  Ned  ? 
I  *«M  you  lo  bt;  studdy,  or  shcM  cum  ^ 
WW  j(Hj  wid  her  pilJiiver ;  and  1  tell 
^waow  what  I  tould  you  then,  that  it 
»*lllhrmigh  tlie  mains  of  that  pauper 
wBon  ibe  htt3  done  this — a  purty 
•^^i^Wi  for  her  to  be  wastin*  your 
^'^  an*  your  hani  eiirnin's  upon. 
^■^^  Nwi,  I  wondher  you  haven't 
••^  leaac  than  to  be  dehidhered  by 
™  beggarman  out  of  your  little  girl 

"VOf  Mick,  young  Lennon  has 
„  to  say  to  it ;  if  he  never  was 
tWinny  wouldn't  marry  Tom.  I 
^^  Hot  misbeliere  Wiimy  on  lier 
^^  let  alone  her  oath ;  an*  she 
^  in«  she  tuck  her  oath  to  Tom 
***  '     '  r  marry  him.     He  tax- 

^'  '\T  Lennon,  an'  so  did 

Jj«i  slii  L  an'  1  believe  hor 

^Kki,  :  L  there  never  was 

^*ttrd  bctw**«,Q  them  on  such  a  sub- 
^!  an*  U't  there  be  no  more  now  hv- 
****•!»  tt«.  It  c.m  t  be  helped.  But  I 
^'^m  difithress  my  little  p^irl  by 
■Min*  ti)  lj<»r  any  mom  about  Tom.'' 

*OIl  wtv  well,  Ned;    that*U   do. 


But,  be  the  book,  Tom*a  not  the  boy 
that'll  let  himself  Im5  med  a  forjl  of  by 
any  one  ;  an*  Fm  the  very  ft^Uow  that 
is  able  an'  wiUiu'  to  hack  him  up 
in  it/* 

*'  Athen  what  do  you  mane,  IVIiek  ? 
— for  the  devil  a  wan  of  me  can  un- 
dhcrstan'  that  threat,  af  it  beant  the 
hiw  you  mane,  an*  sure  the  gandiier  in 
the  yard  bevant  id  have  more  sense 
than  to  think  iv  tliat*  My  little  girl 
never  held  out  tlie  smallest  cumhither 
upon  Tom;  hut,  instead  iv  that,  she 
tells  me  that  she  always  med  seai^e  iv 
herself  whet^n  he  was  lo  the  fore.  So 
af  it  be  law  you  mane,  Mick,  you  may 
do  your  worst." 

"  No,  it  isn't  the  law  I  mane,  Ned* 
Law  is  dear  at  best,  an'  twiste  a^  dear 
at  woi-st ;  but  I  mane  to  ?ay  that  V\l 
back  up  poor  Tom  *iihin  thei'e»  tliat's 
brakin'  his  heart  about  Winny ;  an'  if 
you  have  any  ru«^nl  for  her,  you'll  do 
the  same  thing;  an'  you'll  see  we'll 
bring  the  thing  round,  as  we  ought; 
that's  what  I  raune.  The  girl  can't 
deoy  but  what  ghc  med  much  iv  Tom, 
until  that  other  t^palpecn  cum  across 
her.  Tom's  no  fool,  an'  knows  what  a 
girl  mains  very  well.'* 

**  Slie  docs  deny  it,  Mick,  an'  so  she 
can.  But  there's  no  use,  I  tell  you,  m 
eayin'  any  more  about  it.  I  can  see 
plane  an'  al^y  enough  that  Winny 
isn't  for  him.  I  touhl  her  1  w^ouldn't 
strive  to  force  her  likin*  or  dislikin*, 
an'  I  won't ;  so  jtist  tell  Tom  that  the 
girl  is  in  earnest.  She  tould  liim  so 
herself,  an'  you  may  tell  him  the  same 
thing.  He  can't  think  so  much  about 
her,  Mick,  as  you  let  on,  for  tliere 
never  was  any  courting  betunc  them 
from  first  to  List.  I'll  6i>ako  to  you 
no  more  about  it,  Mick,  an*  you 
needn't  spake  to  me." 

With  this  final  resolve,  Netl  turned 
his  back  completely  round  upon  his 
neighbor,  and  walked  with  a  hasty  but 
firm  step  into  the  house. 

Old  Mick  stfxsd  for  some  moments 
looking  after  him  in  a  state  of  perplex* 
ed  surprise.  He  had  some  fears,  though 
they  were  not  very  great,  that  Winny*8 
influence   over  her  father  was  stiffi- 
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cientlj  strong  to  determine  liim  ac- 
cording to  her  wisliesi  if  she  waft  real- 
ly averse  to  a  makrh  with  his  son  ;  but 
thiB  latter  was  a  point  upon  which  he 
Smd  scarcely  anj  tears  at  all  ;  except 
8uch  aa  were  suggested  by  the  hintfl 
his  sun  himself  had  thrown  out  about 
young  Lennon.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
case  he  had  spoken  to  Ned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  hirn  determined  lo  be 
very  strict  and  decided  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  any  leaning  on  his  daughter's 
part  in  that  quarter. 

Old  Mick,  as  he  stood  and  looked, 
was  perplexed  on  both  these  parts  of 
the  case.  If  he  believed  that  Winny 
Cavana  had  really  and  decidedly  re- 
fused to  marry  bis  son,  he  could  only 
do  so  upon  the  supposition  that  young 
Lcnnou  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  movenicnt.  And,  again,  to  sup- 
pose she  had  preferred  a  "  secret  col- 
loguing with  that  pauper,"  behind  her 
father's  back,  to  an  opeu  and  straight* 
fonv'ard  match  with  a  rich  young  man, 
and  what  he  colled  a  handsomer  man 
than  ever  Lennon  was,  or  ever  would 
be,  and  with  !icr  father's  full  consent, 
was  what  he  could  not  bring  hiniself 
to  believe  of  any  seni^iblo  girl. 
But  this  he  did  believe,  that  if  *^  that 
young  whelp"  was  really  not  at  the 
bottom  of  Winny*8  refusal,  a  marriage 
with  bis  son,  be  it  brought  about  6y 
what  means  it  coidd^  would  end  in  a 
reconciliation,  not  only  of  Winny  to  so 
great  a  mateh,  but  of  old  Ned,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  to  his  daughter's 
acquiescence. 

With  these  thoughts,  and  counter- 
thoughts,  he  too  turned  toward  hrs 
house,  where  be  found  Tom  just 
going  to  his  breakfast^  in  no  very  good 
humor  with  the  poet,  the  present,  or 
the  future. 

Ills  father  "  bid  him  the  time  of 
day  "  and  said  "  he  had  to  look  after  a 
oow  tliat  was  on  for  cavin*,"  an*  that 
he'd  be  back  by  the  lime  he  had  done 
his  l)reakfast.  This  wa^  a  mere  i>ieee 
of  consideration  ui>on  old  Mick's  part. 

Loss  of  appetite  and  uneasiness  of 
manner  in  a  handsome  young  man  of 
two-aad-twcoty  ig  unhesitatingly  set 


down  by  the  old  crones  of  ap 
his  being  **  in  love,**  and  they  i 
dom  at  a  loss  to  supply  the 
dAa^  to  whom  these  symptoniftl 
tribe  table.     In  Tom*d  case,  hfl 
there  were   other  matters  thi 
which  were  accountable  for  Iht 
able  attempt  at  breakfast  he  hai 
notwithstanding  the  elabonite 
at  ions  Nancy   Feehily    hiul 
tempt  him.     His  father  was  s 
to  find  bim  so  soon  following 
the  fields.     But  Tom,  knowing 
ther  8  energy  of  action  when  a 
was  on  his  mind,  suspected  he 
been  to  that  hour  of  the  day 
managing  an  intcrriew  with  ol 
ana,  and  was  on  the  fidgets 
what  passed.   But  love — as  lo 
nothing  whatever  to  say  lo  his 
relish  for  so  good  a  breakfaBlj 
Ijeen  set  before  him. 

He  met  his  father  rotnming 
the  house,  not  far  from  the  ca 
gate  already   so   often   menti 
tikis  story.     The  sjiot  where  llii 
met  was  a  little  more  favorabl 
con lere nee  than  the  gate  in  qi 
for,   unlike   it,  timre   was  no 
bower  fur  eavesdroppers    lo 
themselves  in. 

**  Well,  father,"  said  Tom, 
into  the   subject  at  once,  "  hai 
seen  the  old  fogie  about  Winnyj 

*^  I  have,  Tom,  an*  matthcrs  i! 
nor  I  thought.     She  has  cum 
him  most  complately  ;  for  the  g 
anyhow."  J 

»*  I  told  you  how  it  would  be^J 
and  be  d—  T  j 

»*  Whist,  Tom,  don't  be  talkill 
way  ;  there's  wan  thing  Fra  aftM 
ing  purty  sure  of,  an*  tlrnt  is,  thd 
spalpeen  has  not h in'  to  say  to  i| 
all  perverseness  just  for  a  whll 
she'll  cum  round  afther  a  bit.** 

"  Well,  fjithcr,  1*11  cut  my  si 
that  bh,  be  it  long  or  short ;  so  K 
what  can  you  do  for  me  about  qi 
You  know  if  she  was  never  | 
place,  it*s  nothing  to  keep  mi 
at  ravaging  about  the  road." 

"Thrue  for  you,  Tom  avifl 
isn't  cosy,  however,   layin*  a  < 
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what  you'd  want  wid  you 
E ;  but  sure  my  credit  is  good 
iftnk,  an*  snre  TU  put  my  uaiuG 
bill-6tamp  for  you  for  twenty 
^  pounds.  Tate  my  advice 
&go  past  your  aunt's  in  Ar- 
^'oin,  she's  an  illigunt  fine 
,  an'  will  re^ttve  you  wid  a 
iUe  a/ultha,  m\  revive  you  out 
afore  you  put  u  moritii  over  you. 
yiot  a  man  in  Armagh  had  a 
H^e  than  her  husband^  Bitl 
Ke  carpenter^ — cabiuet-maker, 
ve   they  call  liiin — an'  b'lieve 

ff  she'll  make  Lhe  most  of  her 
lon«  Who  knows.  Torn  a  vie  ? 
lybe  you*d  do  hetther  down 
At  home.  Any  way  ^V^mny 
gone  afore  }'0u  come  back, 
ro  can't  manage  wan  thing  may- 
would  finother — thit^  um,  iliee  f* 
dl»  I  hope  so  ;  but,  fatlier,  ril 
bctbre  Sunday,  and  this  is  ^Ved- 

i^  Losliins  of  lime,  Tom  ; 
L   wan  but  I'll  bo   very 

kr  although,  Tom,  you  do  he 
g  from  home  by  tlay,  and 
out  late  sometimes  by  night, 
[>w  you're  not  far  oif,  an'  I 
■  you  lettin'  yourself  in  be- 
tan*mornin\      Though  Cfc- 
bark  at  you,  I  hear  him 
*  shufflln'  when  you're  com- 

ckdoore?" 
Iter  alx)ut  that  now,  father ; 
I  can   get  the  money  t4>- 
aAer,  and  start  for  my 

y  minute,  Tom.  I'm  never 
^  blU-5tamp  in  the  house  in 
fchc  fait^.  Come  in,  and  111 
Kot  at  wanst,*  an'  Til  engage 
iprc  you  the  money  on  it  at  the 
ilon't  be  the  laste  taste  afearcd 
Tom/' 

Lhcr  Tom  then  intended  to  be 
by  his  tathcvr'a  advice,  and  not 
■■  aunt'd  in  Armagh,  it  h  not 
mtf  ;  but  at  all  events  he  ^  let 
Im  would  not  do  so.  ^Vlien 
^  hf  eta  loose,  with  a  trifle  of 
he  could  turn  kb 
jmoq  ke  wished. 


They  then  returned  to  the  housot 
and  old  Mick,  putting  on  bis  gpecta- 
clea,  opened  atablc-cJrawer  in  the  par- 
lor, where  he  kept  his  writing  mate- 
rials, ai!eoimt3,  receipts,  etc.  Aller 
eome  discussion,  which  had  well-nigh 
ended  in  an  argument,  as  to  whethei 
the  amount  sliould  be  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,  a  bill  was  ultimately  drawn 
by  the  Bon  upon  the  father  for  the  for- 
mer sum,  at  three  months.  Tom  had 
other  reasons  than  the  mere  increase 
of  ten  pounds  in  tlic  amounl,  ibr  wish- 
ing to  have  the  word  thirty  instead 
of  twenty  written  in  the  bill ;  however, 
he  could  not  screw  more  than  the  lat- 
ter sum  out  of  t]ic  old  man,  which  he 
said  was  ample  to  t;ike  him  to  hia 
aunt's  in  Armagli,  where  he'd  get 
hishins  an'  lav  ins  of  the  best  of  every- 
thing. Tom  knew  that  for  this  pur- 
pose it  would  be  ample,  and  thiTclbre 
fulled  to  bring  forwanl  any  arguments 
to  sustain  his  view  us  to  the  necessity 
of  making  it  lljirly;  but  as  it  Wiis 
he  himself  who  wrote  it  out,  he  patted 
the  blotting-paper  over  il  in  great 
haste — a  matter  which  was  not,  of 
course,  observed  by  the  old  man,  nor 
if  it  had  been  would  he  have  su]>posed 
there  was  anything  unusual,  much 
less  for  a  purpose,  in  the  act.  The 
father  liaving  read  it  careluUy  over, 
and  seeing  that  it  was  all  correct, 
wrote  hia  name  with  some  dignity  of 
manner  across  the  bllL  This  portion 
of  the  writing  Tom  took  care  to  let 
dry  without  any  blotting  at  nil,  for  he 
held  it  to  the  fire  instea^L  Neither 
did  the  old  man  observe  this  unusual 
course,  the  manifest  mode  being  to 
have  used  the  blotting-pai»er,  as  in  the 
first  instance. 

The  matter  being  now  thus  tar  per- 
fected, Tom  asked  hia  father  if  he 
could  have  Blackberry — one  of  the 
farm  horses — to  go  into  C.  O.  S.  early 
next  morning. 

"An'  welcome,  Torn,  if  he  was 
worth  a  hundred  pounds,*'  said  the  old 
man,  locking  the  drawer. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 

Tom  spent  the  remainder  of  that 
daj  YQYj  quietly,  most  of  it  in  liis  own 
room.  His  first  emijloynient,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been ,  wa^  over  an 
old  portfoho,  where,  he  kept  his  own 
writing  materials".  What  were  the 
ehiersuhjeetin  of  his  ealij^raphy  h  not 
known.  Perhaps  love-letters  to  such 
of  \m  numeTOUS  enamoraias  as  eould 
read  may  have  formed  a  portion,  nor 
IB  it  impossihle  but  the  poHce  might 
have  giv^en  a  trifle  to  have  laid  their 
hanOa  upon  some  others.  Neither 
were  likely  to  see  ihe  light,  however* 
as  Tom  Munhick  kept  that  old  port- 
folio earefully  locked  up  in  his  hox. 

The  next  morning  at  nn  unu^^uallj 
early  hour  for  hiui  Toui  proceeded 
upon  Blaekbei-ry,  fuUy  caparisoned 
with  the  best  i^adille  and  bridle  in  the 
plaec,  to  C.  O.  S. ;  where,  at^er  ten 
o'eloek,  he  found  no  ditlienlly  in  pro- 
curing cash  upon  his  father's  accept- 
ance. 

Now,  althoyt^h  in  the  first  instance 
Tom  had  no  notion  of  stopping  at  his 
aunt's  in  Ai'nia;Th,  or  perhaps  of  go- 
ing there  at  all,  upon  retiection  he 
changed  his  mind  alto ^ret her  upon  the 
subject,  lie  had  some  congenial 
spirits  there  beside  his  atmt — spirits 
with  whom  he  occasionally  had  had 
personal  communiealion  as  well  as 
more  frequent  epistolary  correspon- 
dence. Beyond  Arnuigh,  theretbre, 
upon  second  ihonghts,  he  resolved 
not  to  go  upon  this  occasion.  As  to 
any  deprr^ssion  of  8[)irits  on  account 
of  Winny  Cavana,  he  had  none,  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  her  fortune,  which 
would  have  stocnl  to  him  so  well  in  his 
present  clrcumstfinces.  And  here  he 
pemembered  that  his  father  had  told 
him  the  interest  of  **that  same'*  was 
all  he  could  have  tonched,  and  even 
Uiat  at  only  three  per  cent. ;  so  that 
for  the  mere  pi-esent  he  had  done  as 
well,  if  not  belter.  Wliat  he  had 
drawn  out  of  the  hank  upon  Iiig  fa- 
ther's credit,  would  settle  the  two  ha- 
rassing and  intricate  cases,  which 
two  dtJOfereat  attorneys,  on  the  part  of 


those  whom  he  had  mosl] 
wronged,  had  threatened 
a  court  of  law*  He  would  hai 
over — he  took  <mro  of  that— 4 
him  to  Armagh  and  back,  wl 
could  not  manage  thu  Htm  \i 
the  expense  of  *^  the  frnuL'*  I 
not  purt)ose,  however,  to  i;fa| 
long  at  his  annt^s.  lie 
tell  Wiiujy  when  he  came  hm 
her  refusal  of  him  had  drivi 
away — he  knew  nor  cared  nni  iv 
hut  that  lie  found  it  impois.sthlQ 
witlioirt  sometimes  seeing  he4 
was  only  from  his  own  door  t 
yea,  he  would  follow  that  b««| 
the  moment  he  retaraed- 
meantime  it  might  not  be 
some  good  effect  his  being  i 
short  lime. 

Such  were  the  thoughts^ 
with  which  Tom,  after  lie  Imd 
with  the  attomeys,  left  his  |> 
father,  we  may  say  completely 
Jbr  atitcr  ihe  rather  shaq>  worA 
had  taken  plaen  between  the  I 
men,  he  could  hardly  continue  I 
tomary  visits,  or  h:llf-ca^nal,  li 
jected  meeting**  with  Ned  \ 
by  their  i*eapeetive  mearings, 
erto  in  this  respect,  more  I  hail 
tual  visits,  the  interci»ui'so  1 
these  two  old  men  had  been  fa 
indeed  it  miiy  be  said  of  dail] 
rence,  mutually  watched  for. 
saw  the  other  overlooking  fi 
either  sowing  or  reaping,  or  | 
or  digging,  according  to  the 
the  year,  the  liabit  almost  amoi 
a  rule,  ilmt,  whichever  saw*  tfa 
first,  quit  his  own  men,  and 
over  toward  his  neighbor  to 
hook  at  what  wrts  going  on,  and 
thei^  exhausted  the  j>n>3  and 
whatever  the  work  might  l>e, 
ertd  chat  was  kept  up  and  the  ' 
turned  on  the  spot. 

Now,  liowever,  matters' wq 
great  extent  ehaugcd.  This 
ward  circumstance  "  betwcej 
Mui-duck  and  Winny  Cavfl 
gelher  with  the  subsequent  c< 
tion  u[)on  the  subject  between 
thers,    rendered    tliia  friendtj 
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npossiblc.  From  all  his  son 
him,  old  Mick  thought  Winnj 
had  treated  him  badlj,  and 
dcrcd  that  old  Ned  had  *'  gono 
lis  word*'  to  himself.  He  was 
',  proud  old  cock,  and  his  ad- 
Tom  would  be  "  to  see  it  out 
X  pair  of  them,  without  any 

he  meant  by  *' seeing  it  out** 
Ij  knew  himself,  for  he  had 
cd  the  law  in  a  most  decided 

when  taxed  with  it  by  Ned. 
lien,  could  he  mean  by  "  see- 
it?"  Perhaps  Tom  would  not 
bis  advice  upon  the  subject. 

this  day  forth,  however,  old 
18  not  tiie  man  ho  used  to  be. 
at  his  age,  however  well  he 
ive  worn — ny,  even  to  have 
I  the  name  of  an  evergreen — 
Ij  do3s  so  having  his  mind  at 

well  as  his  body  in  health — 
1  begets  the  other;  and  so  an 
Q  thrives,  and  oflen  looks  as 
:  seventy  as  he  did  at  sixty. 
esc  old  evergreens  sometimes 
to  fail  suddenly  if  the  cold 
f  disappointment  blows  roughly 
)eir  hitherio  happy  hearts ;  and 
Uaidock  was  not  three  weeks 
wlien  the  remarks  of  ihe  people 
lag  from  the  chapel,  respecting 
ick,  were  that  "  they  never  saw 
80  gone  in  the  thue."  And  the 
38a 
Mick  Miirdi>ek  had   been   all 

a  choerlul,  chatty  man,  one 
lom  it  w:is  a  comfort  to  '*be  a 
*  the  road  home."  3Ioreover,* 
always  bo?n  crc:rt  in  person, 
pair  of  chi.»eks  like  a   scarlet 

apple — :iol  the  occasional 
flush  of  delicacy,  but  the  con- 
pd  rough  tint  of  health.  There 
my  young  men  in  the  parish 
walk  alongside  of  old  Mick 
t  for  a  couple  of  miles  would 
)f  breath,  while  you  would  not 
eave,  however  slight,  out  of 
k's  cliest. 

on  him  now :  "  he  has  not  a 
throw  tea  dog,"  as  the  saying 
be  13  beginning  to  stoop  in  his 


gait,  and  more  than  once  already  he 
has  struck  his  heel  against  the  ground 
in  walking.  As  yet  it  is  not  a  drag, 
and  those  indications  of  a  break-up 
in  his  constitution  are  comparatively 
slight.  Ere  long,  however,  you  will 
see  him  with  a  stick,  dnd  you  will  bo 
hafdly  able  to  recognize  him  as  the 
Mick  Murdock  of  a  few  months  be 
fonj. 

Tom,  as  we  have  seen,  having  set- 
tled with  the  attorneys,  started  for  his 
aunt's ;  where,  as  his  father  had  pre- 
dicted, ho  was  received  with  open 
arms,  and  a  joyful  clapping  of  hands 
and  a  ceade  mille  afaltha,  ''  Oh,  then, 
Tom,  avic  macree,  but  it's  you  that's 
welcome  ;  an'  shure  I  needn't  ax  you 
how  you  are.  Oh,  but  it's  you  that's 
grown  the  fine  young  man  since  I  8ec;n 
you  last.  An'  let  me  sec — ^liow  long  ago 
is  that  now,  Tom  agra  ?  It'll  be  four 
years  coming  Easthre  Sunda'  next 
since  I  was  down  in  Rathcashmore. 
An*  how  is  Mick  a  wochal?  an* 
how's  herself,  Tom,  the  *  colleen  dhass,' 
you  know?"  And  phe  gave  him  a 
poke  with  her  finger  between  the  ribs. 
**  Ah,  Tom  avic,  you  needn't  look  so 
shy ;  shure  I  know  all  about  it,  au'  why 
wouldn't  I?  Ifll  be  an  illigant  match 
for  the  pair  iv  ye ;  jv3  good  for  the  wan 
as  for  the  other — coming  Shraft,  Tom, 
eh  ?  In  troth  Winny  will  be  a  cjinlbrt 
to  you,  as  well  as  a  creodit;  that's 
what  she  will,  won't  she,  Tom  ?'* 

"  Let  me  alone  now,  aunt ;  I'm 
tired  after  the  journey  ;  and  it's  not  of 
her  I'm  thhiking." 

**  See  that  now —  arra  na  hochliahy 
Tom,  don't  b:i  aflher  telling  m*:^  tliil ; 
shure  didn't  Mick  himself  write  to  m'3 
two  or  thrce  times  to  h^t  me  know 
how  matthers  was  going  0:1.  a:id  llu 
grand  party  he  gev  0:1  ILiUow-Evo, 
and  the  fun  ye  all  had,  and  how  you 
danced  wid  h:>r  a'mo;^t  the  whole 
night." 

*•  Nonsense,  aunt !  Did  he  tell  you 
how  anybody  else  d;in,?(jd  ?'' 

"  No,  the  sorra  word  he  said  al)r>:it 
any  wan  that  was  there,  barrin'  your- 
self an'  herself." 

"  Well,  never  heed  her  now.      I'll 
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tell  jou  more  about  her  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  maybe  ask  your  advice 
upon  the  subject  at  the  43ame  time." 

Their  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted, as  Tom  thought  very  oppor- 
tunely, by  the  entrance  of  Bill  Wil- 
son, whose  welcome  for  his  wife's 
ne])hew  was  as  hearty,  in  a  manner, 
as  tliat  which  he  had  received  from 
herself.  The  conversation,  of  course, 
now  *•  became  general ;"  and  Bill  Wil- 
ron,  although  he  had  never  been  out 
of  Armagh,  seemed  to  have  every- 
body down  about  Tom's  country  pat 
by  heart,  for  he  asked  for  them  all  by 
name,  not  forgetting,  although  he  Icfl 
her  10  the  hist,  to  ask  for  Winny  Ca- 
vana.  It  was  evident  to  Tom,  from 
liis  manner,  that  he  was  up  to  the 
project  in  that  quarter;  and  as  evi- 
dent that,  like  his  aunt,  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  how  matters  up  to  tliis  had 
turned  out,  or  how  thL*y  were  likely 
to  end.  He  answered  his  uncle's 
questions,  luAvcver,  wiih  reasonable 
self-possession ;  and  his  aunt,  having 
perceived  fi-om  his  last  observation 
to  herself  that  there  was  ''a  screw 
loose,"  turned  the  conversation  very 
naturally  to  the  subject  of  Tom's 
physical  probabilities,  saying, 

**  Athen,  Tom  jewel,  maybe  it's 
what  you're  hungry,  an'  would  like  to 
take  sometlung  to  eat  afore  dinner; 
shure  an'  share  it's  the  first  question  I 
ought  to  have  asked  you." 

"  No,  aunt,  I  thank  you  kindly,  I'll 
take  nothing  until  your  dinner  ;  there's 
a  friend  of  mine  lives  in  the  skirts  of 
the  town;  I  want  to  see  him,  and  I'll 
be  back  in  less  tlian  an  hour." 

"A  friend  of  yours,  Tom?  athen 
filiure  if  he  is,  he  ouglit  to  be  a  friend 
of  ours  ;  who  is  he,  Tom  a  woclial  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,  aunt,  you  never  heard  of 
him.  lie's  a  hoy  I  luive  a  message 
to  from  a  tViend  in  the  country." 

**  Why,  ihcii,  Tom,  you'll  be  want- 
ing to  know  the  way  in  this  stra!i;re 
place,  an'  shure  Til  send  the  girl  wid 
you  to  show  you.  Shure  how  could  you 
know,  an'  you  never  in  Armagh  afoi*e  ?" 

"  No,  aunt,  I  say,  I  have  a  tongue 
in  my  head,  and  I'm  uot  an  onshloujh. 


m  find  hhn  out  without  tol 
girl  from  her  business." 

"  Athen,  Tom  jewel, 
bought  you  for  an  onAumghy ' 
out  his  money  badly,  Fm  t 
an'  although  you  were  neve 
big  city  afore,  the  devil  a  bi 
I  am  but  you'll  find  your 
we'll  have  lashins  iv  everytli 
good  for  you,  and  a  ceademUjL 
when  you  come  back." 

Tom  then  left  them,  btdc 
a  temporary  good-bye.     He 
think  it  at  all  necessary  to 
his  aunt  to  the  fact  that  he 
periodicxil  visits  to  Armagh  i 
to  time,  and  had  on  these 
passed  her  very  door.     Bat  \ 
its  were  of  short  duration,  i 
been  only  hinted  at.     They 
ficient,   however,   to  familia 
with  the  })ortions  of  the  city 
he  now  directed  his  steps. 
we  are  not  aware  of  the  pr 
to  which  he  went,  nor  acquai 
those   whose   society  he    so 
shall  not  follow  him. 

His  aunt,  after  he  had  lei 
no  d<»grei?  sparing  in  iier  prai 
to  her  husband,  who  li:id  n€ 
him  before,  but  who  indors 
word  she  said  with  the 
promptitude  and  good-humor. 
iLs  he  could  see." 

Bill  Wilson  was  no  fool, 
his  wife's  nephew  a  hearty  n 
core  welcome,  and  h  *  ku'w 
bo  an  ungracious  thini^  wM  \ 
e?ce  in  all  tliat  she  sai<l  to  h 
tago ;  but  it  was  an  in'liseiv« 
add  the  words  **  ivs  far  as  \ 
see."  It  implied  a  eaulio: 
part  which  did  not  say  mucl 
confidence  he  ou;:^]it  to  hive  f 
wife's  opinio*!,  aad  wont  m 
corrobora'.e  her  prai?es  of  his 
appearance. 

*'  *  As  far  as  you  can  s( 
Well,  indeed,  that  far  you  ca 
fault  at  all,  at  all;  that's  s 
sartin.  Where  would  you 
likes  iv  him,  as  far  as  that  sa 
William  Wilscm  ? — not  in 
let  me  tell  you.    I  ax  you 
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a  finer  head  iv  hiur,  or  a 
iv  e  jes  in  a  man's  head,  or  a 
ir  nose,  or  a  purder  mouth  ? 
whiskers,  BiU! — ah,  them's 
whiskers  from  Slieve-dhn; 
jour  moss-colored  whiskers 
see  about  here,  Bill.  Look 
>ith  iv  him !  He's  no  lepra- 
11  Wilson ;  an'  I  saj  if  you 
m'  walk  the  town  for  three 
tull  not  meet  the  likes  iv  him 
t>me  back  again  to  where  he 
l'." 

:,  an'  I  won't  try  that,  IVIary, 

ieve  every  woi-d  you're  aflher 

But,  shurc,   I  didn't  mane 

little  of  the  young  man  at 

said  '  as  far  as  you  could  see,' 
i'  shure  we  all  know  how  far 
But  amn't  I  tellin'  you  what 
t  your  sight, — what  he  is  to 
tbone,  for  lamin',  an'  every- 
it's  good,  manly,  an'  honest? 
now,  Bill,  I  hop*^  you  don't 
<  me, — *'  as  far  as  you  can 
fied!" 

ill,  JVIary,  I  meant  nothing 
him  by  tliat;  indeed  I  be- 
nd Fm  shure,  he's  as  good  as 
adBome.  But  I  must  go  out 
the  workshop  to  look  after  tlie 
Let  me  know  when  he  comes 

was  not  so  long  away  as  he 
ended.  The  person  whom  he 
look  for  was  not  at  liome,  and 
ned  to  his  aunt  at  once.  He 
many  acquaintances  in  Ar- 
nd  they  were  such  as  might  be 
leasetl  with  a  visit  after  dark 
parly  in  the  day. 
c**the  dinner '  was  prepared, 
1  another  cliat  with  his  aunt, 
I  matter  of  course,  she  could 
gether  avoid  the  subject  of 
Havana.  She  had  been  given 
stand  by  her  brotlicr  lliat  a 
il  courtship  was  carrying  on 
Tom  and  her.  But  the  liu- 
rhich  Tom  had  received  her 
2ing  upon  the  subject  at  once 
intelligent  lady  of  the  ^*  loose 
o  Bomo  side  of  the  question. 


Upon  so  important  a  matter,  a  married 
woman,  and  own  aunt  to  such  a  fine 
young  man,  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cern^ Mrs.  Wilson  could  not  permit 
herself  to  remain  ignorant.  Her  di- 
rect questions  in  the  first  instance,  and 
her  dextrous  cross-examination  after- 
ward, showed  Tom  the  folly  of  hop- 
ing to  evade  a  full  confession  of  his 
having  been  refused ;  and  it  may  be 
believed  that  he  set  forth  in  no  small  • 
degree  how  ill-treated  he  had  been 
by  the  said  Winny  Cavana  and  her 
father. 

His  aunt  consoled  him,  so  far  as 
she  could,  with  hopes  that  matters 
might  not  be  so  bad  as  he  apprehend- 
ed ;  reminding  him  at  the  same  time 
of  the  extent  of  the  sea,  and  the  num- 
ber of  good  fishes  which  must  still  be 
in  it  uncaught.  That  shrewd  woman 
could  also  i)erceive,  from  Tom's  man- 
ner, under  his  confession,  as  well  as 
his  first  ill-humor,  that  the  loss  oi 
Winny  Cavana's  fortune,  and  the  re- 
version of  her  fat  farm,  were  more 
matters  of  regret  to  him  than  the  loss 
of  herself. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  she  tliought,  un- 
der the  impression  of  Winny's  ill- 
treatment  of  such  a  fine  han'som' 
young  fellow  as  her  nephew.  "  Shurc, 
couldn't  he  have  his  pick  an'  choice 
of  any  girl  in  that,  or  in  any  other 
parish;  ay,  or  among  her  acquaint- 
ances in  Armagh,  for  that  matter? 
But  as  for  young  LennonI  she  was 
sartin  shure  Winny  couldn't  be  such  a 
bom  idglot  as  to  make  much  of  the 
likes  of  him  where  Tom  was  to  the 
fore." 

She  thus  encouraged  her  nephew, 
tiiking  much  the  same  view  of  his 
case  as  old  Mick  had  done,  and  giving 
him  pretty  raiicii  the  same  arlvice — 
''  not  to  dhraw  back  at  all,  but  to  pcr- 
savare  an'  get  a  lioult  in  her  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  an'  thrust  to  a  reconcili- 
ation aflherwards.  He  might  take 
her  word  for  it,  it  was  more  make 
b'lief  than  anything  else.  Don't  give 
it  up,  Tom ;  them  sort  of  girls  like 
persavarince ;  1  know  I  did,  a  wochal, 
in  my  time.     What's  on  her  mind  is, 
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that  it's  afUier  her  money  you  are,  an* 
not  herselV* 

"  The  devil  a  much  she's  out  there, 
aunt ;  but  I  wish  I  could  make  her 
think  otherwise." 

**  Lissen  here,  Tom  ;  *  a  council's 
no  command,'  tliey  say,  xm*  my  advice 
is  this.  Let  on  w^ien  you  go  back  that 
you  could  get  an  illigant  fine  girl  in  Ar- 
magh wid  twiste  her  fortune ;  but  that 
nothing  would  tempt  you  to  forsake 
your  own  little  girl  at  home,  that  was 
a  piece  iv  your  heart  since  ye  were, 
both  the  hoith  of  a  crecpeen ;  do  you 
see  ?  an'  V\l  back  you  up  in  it.  Tell 
her  she  may  bestow  her  fortune  upon 
Kate  Mulvoy  or  any  one  she  likes  ; 
that  herself  is  all  you  want.  You 
know  sho  won't  do  tliat  when  it  comes 
to  the  point.*' 

"  Not  a  bad  plan,  aunt.  But  sure 
I  should  let  on  to  my  father,  and  to 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
they'll  be  asking  me  who  she  is,  and 
about  her  father  and  lior  mother,  and 
all  about  lier  ;  and  I  sliould  have  an- 
swers ready,  if  I  mean  tlic  thing  to 
look  like  the  truth." 

"  An*  won't  I  give  you  all  that  as 
pat  as  A,  B,  C  ?  D jn't  1  know  the  very 
girl  that'll  answer  to  a  T,  Tom  ?" 

*'  WJiy  tlien,  aunt  dear,  mightn't  you 
bring  me  across  her  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Faix,  an*  I  could  not,  Tom,  for  a 
very  good  reason — that  Tm  not  ac- 
quainted wid  her,  except  to  see  her 
sometimes  ;  an*  I  know  hor  n:ime,  an' 
who  she  is,  an'  her  father's  nam?,  an' 
how  he  mod  his  moni\v,  TlievVe  a^ 
proud  as  paycofks.  I  can  tell  you  ;  an 
naylher  tin.-,  wan  nor  tho.  otlir^r  would 
look  tlie  samo  si'.le  iv  the  stri?c't  wid 
the  Hke:J  iv  us,  Tom ;  but  tlioy  don't 
know  that  at  Ivathcash ;  an*  plmr-?,  if 
"NViniiy  thries  to  iind  out  about  them, 
she'll  find  that  you're  tollin'  tlie  truth 
as  far  as  the  names  an*  money  gon.', 
an  I'll  let  on  to  be  as  thick  as  two 
pickpockets  wid  them." 

Tom  was  silent.  The  closing  words 
of  his  aunt*^  speech  made  him  wish 
tliat  he  could  pick  some  of  their  pock- 
ets of  about  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  plaoy  however,  seemed  a  good 


one,  and  had  the  effect  of  putt 
Murdock  into  good  humor ;  a 
Bill  Wilson  joined  them  a 
Tom  was  so  agreeable  and  chi 
Bill  thought  hia  wife,  althc 
was  Tom's  aunt,  had  not  sai 
too  much  for  him;  and  he 
more  than  ever  tliat  he  had 
words  "  so  far  as  he  could  8( 
anticipated — nay,  he  drcat 
they  would  be  brought  up 
again  that  night  with  grea 
than  ever. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  most  part  of  rea:ly  ca 
ever  the  sum  may  have  bee 
Tom  liad  received  at  the  ban 
been,  as  he  called  it,  *•  swal 
by  them  cormorants,  the  a' 
he  had,  after  all,  but  a  tril 
ance  in  his  pocket,  lie  w 
mhied,  therefore,  to  live  qi 
some  time  at  his  aunt's  uj 
lashins  and  lavins,"  taking 
vice,  and  arran;j;ing  with  her 
of  operations  upon  his  r 
Rat  li  cash  more.  And  his  a 
vice,  in  a  pnident  and  wor 
of  view,  was  not  to  b^.^  contro 
anythincT  could  t(Mul  toward  1 
m-Mit  of  his  object ;  that  was 
tion. 

It  was  impossible,  ho  we 
Tom  could  rest  alloprothcr 
witli  the  company  of  hi-  aim 
husband,  and  threo  or  fmir 
between  ton  anl  sovontovn 
ixso  ;  j)ir:icuhirly  as  the  v]\\{ 
CDU^^iiH  was  a  l()a:r-n;».;-k(vl 
bi'jT,  stnck-out  ears,  who  v.'(»ri 
father's  shop,  in-;toa  I  of  a 
girl  with  (lark  hair  and  i 
who?e  do!n«'Siic  diities  niu=;t 
in  the  hoase  as  her  mo'hor's 
or  perha:^^  rnahlohc^r,  wlu^n 
be  spanvl,  to  guide  him  ihr 
principal  ])arts  of  ihi  town, 
he  .would  have  fcijrned  the  i 
found  ignorance.  But  the  eh 
just  past  seventeen,  as  wc  l 
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L  to  be  a  boy,  not  a  girl,  and 

not  consider  this  the  best  ar- 
nt  that  could  be  wished.  In 
?nce,  he  sometimes  spent  an 
from  home,  with  one  or  other, 
aps  with  aU  the  congenial 
ith  whom,  as  a  delegate — ^for 

may  bq  confessed — ^from  an- 
mty,  he  could  claim  brother- 
On  this  occasion,  however,  ho 

on  official  business  in  Ar- 
.nd  whatever  intercourse  took 
tween  them  was  of  a  purely 
ture. 
was   not    altogether   such  a 

ill  jet  as  perhaps  the  reader 
lim  down  in  his  own  mind  to 
the  inuendos  which  have  been 
)ut  respecting  him,  as  well  as 
lal  portions  of  his  character 
lave  made  themselves  mani- 
\  must  be  confessed — ^nay,  I 
it  has  been  admitted  not  many 
)ovc — ^tliat  he  was  a  Ribbon- 
nd  although  tliat  includes  all 
nurdcrous  and  wicked,  when  a 
y  arises,  yet  in  the  absence  of 
cessity  a  Ribbonman  may  not 
•gcther  void  of  certain  good 
in  his  cliaracter.  It  is  tlio 
1  Mgatioii  which  he  labors  un- 
t makes  a  villain  of  him,  should 
Jtances  require  the  aid  of  his 
'.  Apart  from  this,  and  from 
3  tormc-d  an    agrarian  griev- 

Ribboninan  may  not  be  a  bad 
nan,  although  the  training  he 
«3  in  *•  The  Lodge"  is  ill  calcu- 
'  nourish  his  domestic  sympa- 

Lid  now  been  upward  of  a 
;njoying  the  hospitality  of  his 
ind  notwithstanding  that  sjiie 
I  all  in  her  power  to  entertain 
**make  much"  of  him,  he  was 
J  to  tire  of  the  eternal  smoke 
s,  and  stacks  of  chimneys, 
ere  always  the  same  to  tlic 
bright  "  blast  of  sun,"  no  sud- 
i  cloud,  made  any  difference 
there  they  were,  always  the 
k  color,  no  matter  what  light 
on  them.  No  wonder,  then, 
irdock  began  once  more  to 
VOL.  n.    14 


long  for  the  fresh  breeze  that  blew 
about  the  wild  hills  of  Rathcashmore, 
the  green  fields  of  his  father^s  farm, 
and  the  pnrple  heather  of  Slleve-dhu, 
with  the  white  rocks  of  Slieve-bawn  by 
her  side. 

Absence  too  had  done  more  really 
to  touch  Tom's  heart  vith  respect  to 
Winny  Cavana  than  to  wean  hun 
from  the  "  saucy  slut,"  as  he  had  call- 
ed her  in  pique  on  his  departure.  He 
had  "come  across," — this  is  the  Irish 
mode  of  expressing  "  had  been  intro- 
duced,"— through  his  aunt's  assistance, 
several  of  what  she  called  illigant  fine 
girls,  nieces  of  her  husband's  and 
others,  and  his  heart  confessed  that 
none  of  them  "  were  a  patch"  upon 
Winny  Cavana,  after  all.  He  thus 
became  fidgety,  and  began  to  speak  of 
returning  home.  Of  course  the  aunt 
opposed  her  hospitality  to  such  a  step, 
for  the  present  at  least :  "  Just  as  we 
were  beginning  to  enjoy  you,  Tom 
avic,"  said  she;  and  of  course  her 
husband  made  a  show  of  joining 
her,  although  he  knew  there  had  been 
more  beer  drunk  in  the  house  in  the 
lost  month  than  in  the  six  preceding 
ones ;  neither  did  the  cold  meat  turn 
out  to  half  the  account.  He  knew 
this  by  his  pocket,  not  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  cookery.  Tom,  however, 
marie  no  promise  of  further  sojourn 
than  "  to  put  the  following  Sunday 
over  him,"  and  it  was  now  Timrsday. 
But  tlie  next  morning's  post  hurried 
matters.  It  brought  him  a  letter  from 
his  father,  which  prevented  his  aunt 
fiwu  pressing  his  stay  beyond  the  fol- 
lowing day,  wlien  it  was  finally  settled 
by  Tom  that  he  would  start  for  home. 
"  It  i*an  thus,"  as  is  the  common  mode 
of  introducing  a  letter  in  a  novel  or 
story : 

"  Dear  Tom, — This  comos  to  you 
hoppin'  to  find  you  in  good  health, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not 
lave  me  at  present ;  but  thank  God 
for  all  his  mercies.  I  was  very  lone- 
sum  entirely  aft^her  you  left  me ;  and 
the  more,  dear  Tom,  as  I  had  not  my 
ould  neighbor  Ned  Cavana  to  spake 
to,  as  used  to  bo  the  case  afore  thai 
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jovmg  chisel  of  a  daughter  of  his  cam 
round  him  to  brake  wld  us.     She's 
there  still,  seemingly  as  proud  as  ever; 
but  she'll  be  taken  down  a  peg  wan  of 
these  days,  mark  my  words.      I  have 
wan  piece  of  good  news  for  you,  Tom 
a  vie  ;  an'  that  is,  that  young  Lennon 
never  darkened  their  doorc  since  you 
went ;  and  more  be  token,  she  never 
spoke  a  word  to  liim  on  Sunda's  after 
mass,  but  went  straight  home  with  her 
father  from  tlic  chapel.      This  I  seen 
myself;  for  although  I  have  been  very 
daunny   since    you   Icfl  me,  I  med 
bowld  wid  myself  not  to  lose  prayers 
any  Sunda'  wet  or  dhry,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  watch  herself  an'  that 
chap.      So,  dear  Tom,  you  needn't  be 
afeared  of  him.     I  think,  indeed,  I 
seen  him   going  down  the .  road  the 
three  Sunda's  wid  Kate  Mulvey ;  sol 
think  Winny  tould  the  truth  to  her 
father  about  him.     Dear  Tom,  I  Imve 
not  been  well  at  all  at  all  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  an'  I  am  not  able  to  be 
out  all  day  as  I  used  to  be,  an'  I  hard- 
ly know  how  matthei*s  are  goin'  on 
upon  the  farm.    I  see  old  Ned  a'most 
every  day  from  the  doore  or  tlie  gar- 
den, where  I  sometimes  go  out  when 
it's  fine ;  I  see  him  wandheriu'  about 
liis  farm  as  brisk  an'  as  hard  as  ever. 
I  think  nothin'  would  give  that  man  a 
brash.      Dear  Tom,   I  did  not  like 
writin*  to  you  to  say  I  was  loncsum  or 
unwell  until  you  had  taken  a  turn  out 
of  yourself  at  your  aunt's ;  but  I  am 
not  gettin'  betllier,  an'  I  think  the 
sight  iv  you  would  do  me  good.    Toll 
your  aunt  to  lot  you  cum  home  to  me 
now.     Indeed,  dear  Tom,  I'm  too  long 
alone  ;  an'  bavin'  no  wan  to  spake  to 
makes  mo  fret,  though  I  wouldn't  in- 
terfore  wid  you  for  a  while  aft  her  you 
went.     If  ould  Nod  Cavana  was  the 
man  I  tuck  him  to  be,  he  wouldn't  let 
the  few  words  that  cum  betune  us  keep 
liim  away  from  me  all  this  time,  an'  I 
not  well ;  but  he  never  put  to  me,  nor 
from  me,  since  you  left,  nor  I  to  him. 
Dear  Tom,  cum  hack  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  can,  an'  maybe  we'll  get  the  bet- 
ther  of  him  an*  Wuiny,  afther  all. 
llopin'  your  aunt,  an'  the  childer,  an* 


BiU  himself,  is  aU  in  good  1 

main  your  Anther  till  death 

^Michael  Mi 

Tom,  as  I  have  hintc 
without  his  good  points, 
read  over  the  above  lette 
poor  lonely  father,  liis  hear 
for  liaving  been  so  long 
where,  to  tell  the  truth  to 
had  no  great  fun  or  plea 
conscience,  moreover,  accu 
one  glaring  act  of  ingratitu 
lany,  he  might  call  it,  t 
poor  old  man.  There  wa« 
tender  and  self-sacrificing  i 
yet  it  was  not  without  a  c 
tone  all  through,  that  I 
Tom's  better  feelings  upper 
heart;  and  he  resolved  t< 
home  early  the  next  mo: 
now  felt  that  he  had  busine 
which  at  one  time  he  had 
templatod  taking  the  smal 
about,  beside  keeping  liis  | 
ther  better  company  than  h 
crto  done.  Yet,  with  all 
ing  of  his  disposition,  he 
more  determined  to  carry 
ject  with  respect  to  "Winn; 
by  fair  means — or  hj  foul! 

What  his  father  'hud  i 
young  Lennon  gave  him  ho 
the  end,  a  scheme  which  he 
ned  for  the  latter  might  no 
sary, 

Tom  knew  there  could  b( 
writing  to  his  father  to  saj 
so  soon  be  home  with  him. 
est  post-town  was  seven  i 
llathcashmore ;  and  allli< 
person  "going  in  had  ord( 
at  the  post-oifice,  and  brii 
letters  for  the  neighbor  o 
liathca3h<?s,  yet  were  he  to 
his  letter  was  sure  to  lie  thoi 
days,  and  he  would  undoi 
home  betbre  its  receipt.  Ti 
guod,  and  thcrelbrc  cnde 
content  himself  wiih  the  res 
had  formed  to  make  no  d< 
whatever  **  his  traps"  may  I 
they  were  got  together  and 
his  box  at  once. 

He  had  engaged  to  meet 
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OD  the  following  evening, 
^artlj  on  bustnessj  previous  to 
ag  to  hi$  own  part  of  the  coun- 
But  he  would  now  anticipate 
it  hj  going  there  at  onco,  so  sis 
)le  him  lo  leave  for  home  early 
lOrning.  He  hoped  to  find  his 
better  than  his  letter  might  lead 
luppose ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
eseooe  and  society,  which  he 
etermined  should  be  more  con> 
md  sympathizing  than  hercto- 
rould  serve  to  cheer  him. 
hhig,  then,  which  hia  aunt  could 
ad  certainly  nothing  w^hich  her 
Mi  had  added  16  what  she  did 
md  any  effect  toward  altering 
i66olutioQ  to  start  for  home  on 
lowing  morning*  By  this  means 
pcd  to  reach  hia  father  on  the 
ig  of  tlie  second  day, — rail- 
lukd  not  been  then  established  in 
trt  of  Ireland,  not  even  the  Dub- 
lod  Kingstown  line, — and  he 
I  mt  the  poor  old  man  from  the 
Qme  necessity  of  going  to  church 
Boiay,  **  he  it  wet  or  dry/* 
I  earned  out  his  detenninution 
M  check  or  hindrance,  and  ar- 
I  tt  iho  end  of  tlie  lane  leading  up 
McafiUmoro    house    soon   after 


dusk  in  the  evening  of  Saturday.  He 
traveUed  by  vnr  from  C — k  ;  and  the 
horse  being  neither  too  spirited,  nor 
too  /nsh^  alter  his  journey,  stood 
quietly  on  the  road,  witli  his  head 
down,  and  his  off  fbre-leg  in  the  "  first 
position,^*  until  the  driver  returned, 
having  left  Tom  Miu^ock's  box  above 
at  tfiG  house. 

The  meeting  between  old  Mick  and 
his  son  was  as  tender  and  affectionate 
on  the  old  man's  part  as  could  well  be, 
and  as  much  so  on  Tom's  as  could 
well  be  expected.  Old  Mick  had 
some  secret  anticipations — presenti- 
ment, perliaps,  I  should  have  called  it 
— that  they  would  never  part  again  in 
this  world  J  until  they  parted  for  the 
last  time.  Daily  he  fclt  an  increasing 
weakness  *of  limb,  weariness  of  mind, 
w  hicli  whispered  to  hia  heart  that  that 
parting  was  not  far  tlistant.  Mis  son's 
arrival,  however,  had  the  effect  whicii 
he  had  promised  lo  himself  He 
seemed  to  improve  both  in  spirits  and 
in  health,  II  he  had  not  thrown  away 
the  stick, — which  the  reader  was  fore- 
warned he  would  adopt, — he  made 
more  use  of  it  cutting  at  the  Uppeentf 
and  whatever  ebc  came  in  hia  w^ay, 
than  as  a  help  to  his  progress. 


[to  b«  coxtdcuid.] 


From  The  SC,  James*  MagrAzlue. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


28  the    learned    Arago,    a 
u,  published  a  remarkable 
tie  history  of  the  steam-en- 
contains  much  information 
fhitherto  been  little  known  on 
fkDtlfic  labor  and  discoveries  of 
ic  Caus.     He  cites  the  work 
Iter,  entitled  "  L€s  liaisons 
MouvaateSj'  which  was  first 
I  at  Frankfort  in  1G15,  and 
[at  Paris  in  1G24;  and  M. 
KWi  from  it  the  conclusion 


that  Salomon  dc  Cans  was  the  origi- 
nal inventor  of  the  steam-engine. 

Six  years  after  this  notice  of  the 
life  and  labor  of  the  French  engineer, 
there  appeared  in  "  Le  Mmca  des 
FamilUs^*  a  letter  from  Marion  De- 
loime,  su[jposetl  to  have  been  written 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1641,  to  hor 
lover  Cinq-Mars,  in  which  she  tells  • 
liim  that  she  is  doing  the  honors  of' 
Paris  to  an  English  lord,  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  and  showing  him  all 
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the  curiosities  of  that  city.  She  goes 
on  to  say  that  among  other  institu- 
tions she  had  taken  milord  to  Bic^tre, 
where  a  madman  was  confmed  for  in- 
sisting on  a  wonderful  discovery  he 
had  made  on  the  application  of  steam 
from  boiling  water ;  tliat  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  asylum  had  shown  a 
book  to  the  marquis  written  on  the 
subject  by  this  luuatic ;  and  that  after 
reading  a  few  pages  the  English  no- 
bleman begged  for  an  interview  with 
Salomon  de  Cans,  from  which  he  re- 
turned in  a  grave  and  pensive  mood, 
declaring  that  this  man  W!is  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  his  age. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  letter 
of  Marion  Delorme;  and  the  editor 
of  " Le  Musee  des  Fatmlies*  adds  that 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  appropri- 
ated the  discovery  to  himself,  and  re- 
corded it  in  liis  work  entitled  "  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions,"  thus  causing  him- 
selt'  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  country- 
men as  the  inventor  of  the  steam-en- 
gine. 

The  anecdote  became  very  popular, 
and  was  copied  into  stiuidard  works, 
represented  in  engravings,  etc.,  etc. 
At  lengtli  some  incredulous  authors 
examined  more  closely  into  the  matter, 
and  found  that  not  only  had  Salomon 
de  Caas  never  been  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  but  that  he  had  held 
the  appointment  of  engineer  and  arch- 
itect to  Louis  XI 1 1,  uj)  to  his  death  in 
1630,  while  Marion  Delornic  is  as- 
serted to  have  visited  Bitetrcin  llUl! 

On  tracing  this  mystification  to  its 
source,  we  lind  that  M.  Ili^iri  Ik'r- 
thoud,  a  literary  man  of  some  rejiute, 
and  a  constant  contributor  to  "  Le  Mu- 
see dee  FamilleSy*  confesses  that  the 
letter  imputed  to  Marion  Delorme  was 
in  fact  written  by  himself! 

But  tlie  most  curious  part  of  the 
story  is  that  the  wor]<l  refused  to 
believe  in  M.  Berthoud's  confession, 
80  great  a  hold  Imd  the  anecdote  taken 
on  the  public  mind ;  and  a  Paris  news- 
paper went  so  far  even  as  to  decUire 
that  the  original  autograph  of  this 
letter  was  to  be  seen  in  a  library  in 
Normandjy  in  which  proyince  Salo- 


mon de  Cans  was  bonu 
thoud  wrote  again  denying 
tence,  and  offered  a  million  t 
who  would  produce  tlie  Ictte 
that  time  the  affair  was 
spoken  of,  and  Salomon  de 
allowed  to  remain  in  undis] 
session  of  his  fame,  as  ha 
the  first  to  point  out  the  use 
in  liis  work,  ^  Les  Raieone  i 
Mouvanies"  He  had  previc 
employed  as  engineer  to  Hen 
of  Wales,  son  of  James  I 
published  a  volume  in  folic 
don,  "  La  Perspective  avec  k 
des  Ombres  et  Mirotrs" 

In  his  dedication  of  anot 
to  the  queen  of  England,  15; 
tember,  1G14,  we  find  som 
made  to  tlie  construction  of 
machines.  On  his  return  t 
he,  as  before  said,  was  app< 
gineer  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  in 
less  patronized  by  Cardinal 
that  great  promoter  of  the 
letters. 

The  writings  of  Salomon 
were  held  in  mucli  estimatii 
learned    men    during    the 
the   seventeenth    centur}-. 
however,  been  anticipated  it 
covery   of  strain   for   the    ] 
of  large  bodies,   for  on  tht 
April,  lo4'j,  tlie  S])an!ard,  I) 
de  Garay,  launciied  a  slcam 
1  Barcelona,  in  pre.«(?nce  of  the 
C-harles  V.     It  was  an  old  si 
tons,  called  the  Su?itissrma 
which  had  been  fittc^d  up  fo 
perinient,  and  which  moved  a 
of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  inventor  of  this  fu-sl 
was  merely  looked  upon  as  ai 
as t,  whose  imagination  had  j 
and  his  only  encouragemei 
donation  of  200.000  maravi 
his  soverci'zn,  but  the  cm 
more  dreamt  of  using  tlic 
than  did  Napoleon  I.,  three 
later,  when  the  ingenious 
suggested  to  him  the  nppli 
steam  to  navigation.  It  is  wi 
that  Fulton  was  not  even 
to  make  an  essay  of  this 
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sUing  force  beforts  tlie  Fi*ench  empe- 
So  then  J  vfe  must  date  the  fact 
f  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
ba  as  far  back  as  1543 ;  anterior  to 
(be  di-icovery  of  Salomon  de  Caus 
1G15  ;  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 
m  1663  ;  to  Capta^in  Salary  in  1 693 ; 
lo  Dr.  Papin  in  1696  ;  and  to  Fulton 
iod  others,  who  all  lay  ckim  to  the 

But  peHiapd  we  may  be  wrong  in 


denying  originality  to  these  naen,  for 

we  have  no  proof  that  either  of  them 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  disco v- 
erica  of  his  predecessor. 

It  was  only  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1816,  tlmt  the  first  steam-vessel  ap- 
peared in  France,  making  her  en- 
trance into  the  seaport  of  Havre ;  she 
was  tlie  £fizfi,  which  had  left  New- 
haven,  in  England,  on  the  previous 
day. 


From  Tho  Fortntgliilj'  Hevtcw* 

THE  CLOUDS  ANI>  THE  POOR, 


Ko  one  can  write  upon  the  clouds 

wiiljoul  some  reference  to  IVIr,  Rus- 

kt»'s  Ittbore,      Few  will     forget  the 

faf  chapters  In  the  first  volume  of 

-M'-^--  ^'' Iters,"  dealing  first  with 

El'  ^r  those  forms  of  beauty 

*■'  around  us,  and  ending 

*i  ificent  contrast  between 

iunirr  aiid    Claude,     showing   with 

™i4iffei>»nee  they  had  rendered  the 

**taflf  ii  *d  the  shcK-k  of  the 

^•'BFi,!!  1 1  of  the  dawn  and 

**•  fit  f»f  BuaecU     We  are,  iiiflecd, 

*"  0^  Oi  loo  apathetic,  and  the  6um- 

^^Wd  the  winter  clouds  are  alike 

®ttW«4  by  ns.     And  yet  our  grey 

%foli  clouds  have  imprejised  them- 

^^^^  upon  e^^n  our  language  and 

"•^  daily  fpeecb.    Our  word  **8ky" 

^  notking  io  common  with  the  del 

^  llwj  French  and  t  he   eteia  of  the 

'^fiK  which     through    the    Latin 

*^  a'frr  10  the  clrarhlue  cha^m  of 

'*>t  ftjf.    Our  **  iky"  is  connected  u  ith 

^  Old-Knglifrh    $eua,    and  literally 

he  phice  of  shadows.**     Our 

if    connected   with  wolceUj 

"'^tloud,"  and  is  derived  fix)m  a  root 

J^nUi  pamts  to  the  incesFantj  rolling, 

^^J  motion  of  the  clouds. 

But  if  we  have  failed  to  notice  the 
^lU  and  Uietr  beauty,  others  have 
^t  failed.     Hen,  seeing  their  power, 


feelin^^  their  blessings,  have  worship- 
ped them.  Upon  them  our  Scandi* 
nuvian  ancestors  built  their  creeds, 
and  from  them  created  tlieir  gods  and 
goddesses.  The  bcauly  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  early  Ar)*an  nivtholo*]:y  is 
intei-woven  with  the  storm-clond,  which 
alike  inspires  the  story  of  the  Ody>sey 
and  solves  the  mystery  of  ffidipus. 
Mr.  Ivuskin  htv^  already  quoted  from 
Aristophanes,  Wo  could  wish  that 
Idc  had  sup[>leracnted  the  Athenian 
poet^  who  gives  merely  the  latter  sen- 
suous mythological  view  of  the  clouds^ 
with  passages  from  the  fathers,  who  so 
deeply  penel rated  into  bodi  their 
beauty  and  their  moral  asj>ect.  With 
them  the  clouds  appear  no  longer  puis- 
sant goddesses,  daughters  of  Father 
Ocean,  thronging  in  troops  Irom 
Mteotis  and  Mimas,  their  golden 
pitchers  filled  wiih  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  Their  llcecy  forms  told-  them 
of  him  who  *'  giveth  snow  like  wool, 
and  seattt'i'cth  the  hoar  irost  like 
a!.hes,"  of  him  who  "  maketh  the 
clonds  his  chariols,  and  ridelh  on  the 
winirs  of  the  wind.'^  They  could  not 
feel  the  whirlwind's  blast  without  re- 
membering that  it  had  borne  Elijah 
heav^nwanl,  nor  hear  the  thunder 
without  remembering  the  thunder  and 
lightning  which  clotlied  God  on  Sinai, 
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nor  watch  the  evening  rack  without 
remembering  that  the  clouds,  such 
perhaps  as  ihey  were  gazing  at,  had 
received  their  Master  out  of  his  disci- 
ples' sight,  and  that  again  from  them 
he  should  descend  at  his  second  com- 
ing. '  In  tlicse  days  of  atmospheric 
laws,  of  measurements  of  rainfalls, 
and  weather  forecasts,  we  cannot  by 
the  utmost  effort  of  the  imagination 
place  ourselves  in  their  position.  To 
them,  as  to  the  first  Christians,  hea- 
ven was  directly  above  their  heads, 
divided  from  the  earth  only  by  the 
screen  of  clouds.  They  must  have 
regarded  those  white  etliereal  shad- 
ows, those  dark  rolling  masses,  in 
mucli  the  same  way  as  the  early  sa- 
cred painters, — peopled  each  flake 
with  cherubs  and  angels,  and  heard 
the  air  rustle  with  wings. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  Even  if  relig- 
ion inspired  them  with  such  thoughts, 
they  certainly  were  not  insensible  to 
the  beauty  which  daily  blossoms  in 
the  sky.  **  There  is,"  cries  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  *'  a  meadow  on  the  earth  and 
a  meadow,  too,  in  the  sky.  There 
are  tlie  various  flowers  of  the  stars, 
the  rose  below,  the  rainbow  above."* 
"  Look  up  to  heaven,"  he  says,  **and 
see  how  much  more  beautiful  it  is  than 
the  roof  of  palaces.  The  pavement  of 
the  palace  above  is  much  more  grand 
than  the  roof  below."t  His  writings 
are  full  of  metaphors  drawn  from  the 
sky  and  the  clouds.  He  speaks  of 
"snow-storms  of  miracles,"  and 
"  thick-falling  showers  of  cares,"  and 
cries,.  "When  Grod  doth  comtbrt, 
though  sorrows  come  upon  thee  by 
Uiousands  like  snow-flakes,  thou  shalt 
be  above  them  all."  lie  reproaches 
men  for  looking  down  like  swine  to 
the  earth,  and  not  up  to  the  sky,t 
which  he  declares  is  the  fairest  of 
roofs,  guiding  them  by  its  beauty  to 
their  Maker.g  And  filled  with  that 
democratic  spirit  which  so  bums  in  all 
his  writings,  he  cries  to  the  poor  man, 

*  *>  Homilies  on  the  Statncs.'*     The  Oxford 
TranvlaUon. 
t  ''Homilies  on  1  ThesHloniaui  iv.  13/ 
1  *'  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew/*    rnrt  IL 
i  '*nomlUes  on  Bt.  John/*   Fart  U. 


"  Seest  thoa  tibia  keaTeDbere,lxj 
tiful,  how  vast  it  is,  how  it  is  pi 
high  ?  This  beauty  the  rich  i 
joyeth  not  more  than  thoa,  i 
in  his  power  to  thrust  thee  as 
make  it  all  his  own ;  for  as 
made  for  him,  so  it  was,  too^  1 

Do    not  all    < 

equally — rich  and  poor  ?  .  • 
Yea,  rather,  if  I  must  speak  sc 
marvellously,  we  poor  enjoy 

than    they Th( 

more  than  any  enjoy  the  In 
the  elements."  * 

The  passage  is  full  of  the  de 
terest.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  sh 
with  what  mixed  feelings  the 
loved  the  clouds,  and  how  tl 
ioivalist  feared  them.  It  w 
well  to  know  how  they  have  b 
arc  still  viewed  in  England 
lower  classes.  For,  as  we  befi 
the  upper  classes  care  little  al 

clouds.        The     utuXoi    i/fupat     { 

ful  days)  of  England  pass  I 
ticed,  except  to  fill  up  a  gf 
conversation.  St.  Swithla  is 
tional  saint,  but  we  are  not  cb 
tic  devotees.  .  Only  when  a  ]] 
a  cricket  match  is  involved 
trouble  ourselves  about  tlie 
Then  the  barometer  is  studied, 
weathercock  becomes  an  obje< 
terest.  In  short,  only  when  ou 
ures  are  at  stake  do  wc  care 
the  day  is  wet  or  fine.  On  tl 
hand,  life  with  the  poor  man 
on  the  weather.  Three  coi 
wet  days  in  London  tlirow  no  l 
twenty  thousand  people  out 
ployment.  Fine  weather  is  tl 
man's  bread-winner,  his  co 
his  physician,  lie  may  there 
pardoned  if,  with  Ulysses,  he 
first  place  regards  it  from  an  eco 
point  of  view.  Thus  the  labc 
the  north  midland  counties  s 
showery  weather  as  "  rich  w< 
— that  is,  not  only  enriching  th 
but  themselves.  On  the  cont 
producing  a  diffennit  effect  c 
callings  the  sailors  on  the  no 

•  «« Homilies  on  2  CorinUiiAnt.* 
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»i  spesk  of  such  weather  as  "  ahab- 
rj  weather,"  and  call  rain — ^useless  to 
Eft— **  dirt-'*    This  indeed  must  be 
tLe  case.    In    the  lowest  as  in   the 
carlit'St  ^tugea  of  society,  this  uLilrta- 
Tuaisiiuit — not  necessarily  base,  but 
co-eii£tent  with    even  a  passionate 
kre  of  beauty — must  prevaiL     The 
laborer  who^e  day's  wage  depends  on 
the  cloutlfi,  and  the  fisherman  whose 
meal  rests  with  iho  winds,  will  natur- 
ally first  think  of  them  as  subservient 
to  the  nteds  of  life,     Budly  clothed, 
And  iil-k'(i  they  cannot  possibly  appre- 
ciate Mr,  Kingsley's  admiration  of  the 
east  Tf  ind.   Tbe  fifiherman  only  knows 
it  as  produciug  a  dearth  of  tish.     To 
the  midland ,  peasant  it  Js  his   **  red 
irbd,'— juet  as  Virgil  spoke  of  nigcr- 
fimm  Auio'^  and  as  the  Greeks  called 
iJlC  north  wind  *'the  black  wind,"  still 
tii6  6w  of   the   Mediterranean.     In 
the  east  of  England  the  nightingale  is 
niKlhe  bird  of  song,  not  Beti  Jonson's 
•"dear  good  angel  of  the  spring"  but 
the  *'burlcy-bird,"  because  it   an-ivcs 
when  the  barley  is  sown.    For,  on  the 
wbol*^  harl<^y  is  more  importaiit  to  the 
pMtol  tiioa  song,  and  therefore  the 
hirf'^ibus  called.     Nevertheless  tho 
>oag  nay  be  highly  prized,  but  it  is 
•*ill  fcTOiidary.       Thus  we    stumble 
upoflicoiious  explanation  of  the  util- 
lUinjfl  gjiipt  observed  in   Homer  and 
t^  sliest  pniutors*    And  the  terms 
of  ouf  country-people  tlirow  a  plain 
li^fet  !if^;D  the  'Homeric  epithets  "  frait- 
^^"  (;c.A>^), and  ''loamy'*  {iptduAoq), 
^pplitdto  thee^irth;  and  the  phrases 
^  our  fishermen  curiously  illustrate 
we  ttmiB  ♦* barren"    (urpi^fifw;),   and 
*^iiig  with  fish"  (/.^tjiofir),  as  ap- 
fcHjyohe  sea*     Society  in  the  same 
l^^pil  stage  ever  gives  the  same 

The  r^lity,  too,  of  the  elements,  as 
^twd  Jacques  would  say,  touches 
^  poor  to  the  quick.  Hence  in  the 
!^'lh  they  simply  cuU  rain  **  waters," 
^^  iti  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
*?^  UyyH  whilst  in  the  midland  coun- 
•jtithcy  nearly  as  often  say  '*  it  is  wet- 
*V  aa  **  it  is  raining  "  Their  pro- 
^^  loo^  amack  of  the  fierceness  of 


men  who  have  struggled  with  the 
storm.  So  the  Anglian  countryman 
sings  of  the  first  tliree  days  of 
March, 

*•  First  coineB  David»  tben  cornea  Chad. 
Tbfto  cornea  Winaol  blowluji  liku  road." 

Their  vocabulary,  too,  teems  with 
words  expressive  of  every  shade  and 
variety  of  weather.  Our  skies  and 
clouds  have  entei-ed  far  inoi-e  hito  the 
composition  of  popular  phrases  than 
we  are  commonly  aware.  Such  triv- 
ial expressions  as  "being  under  a 
cloud,"  *^*  laying  up  for  a  rainy  day/* 
unconsciously  reflect  the  character  of 
our  weather.  Its  power  overshadows 
even  the  altar  and  tlie  grave  in  the 
common  rhyme : 

*'  Onppy  rliu  brido  whom  tho  enn  £hine»  ou^ 
llni4ij-  ibu  dead  whom  ibf  ruin  niiuu  on/ 

And  the  rhyme  at  one  time  really  ex- 
ercised a  spell  You  find  it  u^ed  by 
lovers  amongst  our  Elizabethan  dra- 
matists, who  so  faithfully  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  day.  Thus,  in  Webster's 
I}uchcs$  of  Ma(Jy,  FerdiDand  cries  to 
the  ducliess  about  her  lover: 

^'LeL  cot  Uic  BUJi 
Bhino  on  him  tUl  bu^fl  duad.'' 

But  the  poor  possess  an  abundance  of 
such  expressions.  And  as  llle  is  real 
to  them,  BO  their  siiyings  are  quick- 
ened with  reality.  Thus,  "  to  be  born 
in  a  frost"  is  in  Yorkshire  an  eu- 
phemism for  being  foolish.  In  the 
same  county,  "  to  obtain  iinytliing  un- 
der the  wind"  means  to  obtain  it  se- 
cretly. In  Norfolk  the  ploughman 
says  "  there  is  a  good  steward  when 
the  wiud-frost  blows."  Just  consider, 
too,  the  richness  of  tlieir  vocabulary 
of  weather-terms,  and  the  observa- 
tion which  it  implies.  Take  Y^'ork- 
shire  alone,  and  there  we  shall  find 
**  d.igr  **  douk,"  «  pell,"  "  pelse,** 
"  rouk,"  ** nvg*^  **  sops,"  all  standing 
for  difllerent  kinds  and  degrees  of  iTiin 
and  showers.  There  the  white  win- 
ter-mist is  the  '"hag"  the  hoar-frost 
the  **  rind/'  the  snow-fliikes  *♦  clarta 
of  snow/'  and  the  summer  heat-mist 
the  *' gossamer,"  as   Wedgwood  no- 
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ticesy  the  Marten  fuden  of  Germany. 
Go  iiito  the  eastern  counties,  and  the 
dialect  is  as  rich.  The  sea-mist  is  the 
"  sea-fret"  and  the  "  sea-rokc."  The 
heavy  rain,  which  peaks  into  the  earth, 
is  the  "  ground-rain."  The  li^^ht  rain 
is  the  "  smur"  in  Suffolk,  the  "  brange" 
in  Essex,  and  the  "  dag"  in  Norfolk, 
from  which  last  word  the  various  cor- 
ruptions "  water-dogs"  and  "  sun-dogs" 
arc  formed. 

Passing,  however,  from  words,  let 
us  note  a  few  of  the  weather-rhymes 
and  weather-proverbs  which  show 
what  accurate  observers  necessity  has 
made  our  peasants.  There  is  not  a 
village  where  the  local  phenomena  of 
mists  and  clouds  arc  not  preserved  in 
some  rh)Tne.  From  Cumberland  to 
Devonshire  the  land  echoes  with  these 
weather-saws.  In  the  former  county 
we  have — 

'Tf  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap, 
Criffel  wots  full  well  of  that" 

In  the  latter,  the  rhyme — ^this  time 
really  a  rhyme — ^runs : 

*'  When  ITaldon  wears  a  hat« 
Let  Kciitou  beware  of  a  ukat/* 

The  Warwickshire  and  "Worcester- 
shire peasants  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham 
repeat  a  simikir  couplet  about  their 
own  Bredon,  and  the  Leicestershire 
and  Lincolnshire  churls  about  tlieir 
Belvoir.  Weather-rhymes  he  treas- 
ured up  throughout  the  midland  coun- 
ties about 

"  The  prcen-bluc  mackerel  pky, 
Kever  holds  three  day 4  dry;" 

in  the  northern  counties  about  "  mony 
haws,  mony  snaws,"  and  in  the  east- 
em  of  the  "near  bur,  rain  fur."  In 
England  we.  too,  can  rhyme  about  la 
journec  dupelcrin.  For  centuries  the 
village  poet  has  sung  of"  mare's  tails" 
and  "  hen-scrattins,"  and  the  great 
"  Noah's  Ark  cloud,"  and  the  "  weath- 
er-head," of  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
how 

*'  Saturday  chance,  and  Sunday  fiill, 
Never  did  got>d,  nor  never  wull." 

For  the  peasant  in  his  rude  fashion  is 
meteorologist,  and  has  studied  the 


ways  of  the  cloads,  ^  water  wagooi^' ' 
as  in  some  counties  he  calls  tlA 
From  him  Aratns  might  have  iiU 
another  Diosemeia,  and  Virgil  iin|aor- 
ed  his  first  Grcorgic.  Our  ElizabeAa 
dramatists  have  borrowed  some  of 
their  most  life-like  touches  fran  thi 
peasant's  weather-lore.  Thus  Ob- 
ningham,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletchc/i 
Wit  at  Several  WeaponSj  says  cf 
wrangling  : 

^  It  never  comes  but,  like  a  Btomi  of  bail, 
*Tl8  sure  to  bring  fine  weather  in  the  tail  OB*t- 

And  Webster,  borrowing  from  thi 
sailor,  makes  Silvio  say  of  the'cardi 
nal  that  he 


^'  Lifts  up  his  noBO  llko  ft  foiU  porpolso 
storm." 

Duehus  qr  Ma^,  Act,  UL,  Sc  I. 

Shakespeare  borrows  from  both  peasas 
and  sailor.  His  finest  descripLions  0 
cloud  scenery,  as .  we  shall  show,  an 
based  upon  popular  phnu^es.  Tm 
of  his  most  beautiful  similes  illustrati 
the  villager's  weather  lore.  Thus  Lo 
crcce  is  described : 

**  And  round  alvont  her  teard I ;« trained  oyf. 
iUue  circlei*  (>treiimed  liki*  radibows  in  the  iky, 
Thoj«o  water-jjraHu  in  her  dim  clemrnr. 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent" 

And  again,  in  AiPs  Well  that  Bndi 
Well,  the  countess  says  to  Helena : 


»•  What's  the  L 
That  thia  dIs»trmpon'd  messenger  of  wet. 
The  mauy-coloreu  Iris,  rounds  thine  eyo !" 

Act.  i.,  A,  t 

And  the  peasant's  rhymes  and  saymgi 
undoubtedly  contain  some  germs  ol 
truth,  or  they  could  never  have  so 
long  held  their  ground.  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  in  his  "  Weather  Book,"  hi* 
rightly  given  a  collection  of  such  sawti 
though  it  might  with  advantage  be 
greatly  enlarged.  Science  has  befi** 
now  been  forestalled  by  some  boW 
guess  of  the  vulgar.  And  ot\en  b*> 
some  happy  intuition  outstripped  tb 
slow  hibor  of  the  inductive  pn)cesB. 
But  with  the  ]'2nglish  peasant 
sense  of  the  beautiful  accompani^ 
that  of  the  useful.  Living  ever  oi: 
of  doors,  he  names  his  clouds  afte 
natural  objects.    He  thus  gives  a  i«a] 
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which  Is  unknown  to 
Dmenclature.  The  **larab 
byshire,  and  the  "pewit 
forkskii^,  Bigriificmitly 
of  year  whtn  tho 
ned  in  the  doughs,  and 
return  to  the  moors  to 
gymbolism  b  always 
pendant  in  the  eastern 
of  **bnlfinch  skies'*  to 
lovely  warm  vermilion 
unset  clouds.  Tennyson's 
,  sky**  is  not  truer,  nor 
ATSFTTfJT?^  *H.:<  more  poeti- 
icvonshlre  the  peosan  has 
b'd-wool  sky,"  tlm  ienuia 
I  of  Virgil.  In  parts  of  the 
ounties  he  has  his  "sheep 
scftaff'chen  am  himmel  of 
[1,  the  eame  clouda  which 
peasant  boy  has  described 
feet  a  touch: 

ItktacHM  in  mni^f^s  through  the  Riff 

iLi  eaftt  to  we«U 
^  Ac::  ^  flock  It  rett/* 

hire   eountrytnan  knovrs 

stratified  masses*   of  cloud 

I*)  by  the  happy  name  of 

itU/*  and   the   great  white 

lanches  (cumuli)  as  "  snow 

'ttd  **  wool  packs/*  the  former 

ler  than  the  latter,  which 

pressed  and  packed  upon 

Aen     Furtlier  living  amongtit 

d  mountains,  watching  them,  as 

iorth   says,  **grow"  at  night, 

g  with  the  darkness,  he  finely 

&  great  liilL  at  tlie  entrance  to 

k,  Thorpe    Cloud.     He    had 

ipparen'ly  shift  and  move  with 

Bjjes  of  liglit  and  atmosphere, 

I     ^    iiUy  liken  it  to  a  cloud. 

1    nt  times,  some'  faint 

flit  across  his  mind 

^f  the  hills,  and  the 

htui  thus  became  a  symbol  of 

d^s  unsubstantial  pageant. 

oidland  counties  peasant,  too, 

•iich  old-world   phrases  as 

ii  **  wading^  when  it  b  strug- 

roiigh  a  heavy  scud,  and  the 

lUtag^  when  her  dark  Bido  Is 

EMviim  the  earth.      The  poets 


themselves  may  be  in  vain  searched 
for  a  finer  expression  than  the  first 
The  beginning  of  Sidney's  sonnet, 
which  Wordsworth  has  adopted, 

*'*  WRh  bovr  itnd  Btt'pa,  O  mooD»  Uioa  cUmb'at 
111©  *ky»*' 

and  IMilton's  description, 

''  As  if  h^T  bedd  ehe  bow*d 
Stoopis;;  tliroughtt  ileei^y  doud," 

are  somewhat  parallel.  But  the  peas'- 
ant's  ex  precision  is  equally  fine.  Most 
readers  of  **  Modem  Painters**  will 
remember  Mr.  Iiu&kin*a  vivid  descrip* 
tion  of  what  he  so  well  calls  tfie  *•  hel* 
met  cloud,"  wliit-h  rests  on  the  peaks 
of  mountains.  But  long  before  Mr. 
Ruskin  wr:>te^  the  Westmoreland  and 
Cumber  hind  dalesman  named  the 
cloud  tliat  at  times  floats  round  the 
tor  of  Ci-oes  Fell  by  the  still  better 
names  "  helm  cloud'*  and  '*  helm 
bar/* 

We  oDuld  indeed  wish  that  Mr, 
Rusk  in  had  more  deeply  studied 
peasant  Ufe  and  peasant  habits.  The 
meaning  of  the  clouds  in  Turner's 
"  Salisbury"  and  **  Stonehengj/*  would 
have  then  been  more  thoi*ouglily  ap- 
preciated. Fine  and  poetical  as  is 
Mr,  Rupkin'a  interpretation,  yet  we 
venture  to  think  that  ho  misses  the 
truth  when,  in  this  case.,  he  refers 
Tumcr^s  inspiration  to  Greek  sources. 
To  those  who  have  hvcd  near  the 
Plain,  and  have  mixed  with  the  shep* 
herds,  the  meaning  and  the  symbolism 
come  far  nearer  home,  and  more  close- 
ly toacb  tbe  heart.  Turner  was  here 
no  Greek,  except  as  all  men  who  love 
beauty  are  Greeks.  Here  he  was,  at 
all  events,  intensely  English.  Sprung 
like  so  many  great  poets  and  painters 
from  the  lower  class,  he  could  sympa- 
thize with  the  shepherds  of  the  Phiim 
To  them»  as  to  the  shepherd  in  the 
'*  Iliad,"  standing  on  the  hill-top  facing 
the  sea,  shepherding  their  flocks*  far 
away  from  any  village,  on  the  vast 
treeless  down,  the  cloud <§  become  a 
constant  source  of  fear  or  joy*  Their 
haorts  gladden  as  the  light  white 
clouds  roll  up  from  the  English 
Cliannel,  and  then,  as  they  say,  **  purl 
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round**  and  retreat  In  spring  and 
summer  they  jojrfullj  hail  ibe  "  water 
dogs,"  the  **  gossamer''  of  the  York- 
shirii  peasant,  which  herald  the  fine 
weather.  They,  above  all  other  Eng- 
lish peasants,  solitary  on  that  wide 
plain,  watch  with  fear  the  "  sun-galle," 
Shakespeare's  "  water^gaUs,"  aa  tlie 
broken  bits  and  patches  of  rainbow? 
are  called,  hanging  gloriousi  but 
wrathful,  in  the  far  bomon.  They 
mark  with  dread  "the  messengers'*  and 
**  water  streamers,"  and  at  night,  too, 
anxiously  note  the  amber  "  wheel- 
cloud'*  round  the  moon. 

With  all  this*  like  a  true  pool.  Tur- 
ner Bvmpatliized.  He  entered  into  the 
reality  of  shepherd  life  upon  the 
Plain;  its  joys  and  its  danger.  In 
one  picture,  therefore,  he  has  given 
us  the  rain-clouda  ghowerhig  their 
blessings  upon  man,  and  in  tlie  other 
revealed  the  dread  fatalistic  power 
that  ever  darkens  tlie  background  of 
life. 

But  wc  must  leave  the  peasant,  and 
turn  to  the  fisherman.  More  even 
than  the  peasant,  ho  naturally  iTgards 
the  weather  in  its  efibcts  upon  his  call- 
ing- The  rain  with  him — ^e^  are 
Bpcaking  more  especially  now  of  the 
North  Country  fisherman — is  "  dirt," 
and  a  rainy  sky  a  "dirty  skyJ*  The 
'*  water-galls"  of  the  Salisbury  shep- 
herd, from  whitL^h  Shakespeare  took 
those  moj^i  exquisite  similes,  have  with 
him  lost  their  beauty,  and  are  changed 
into  *' sca-devib,'*  evil  prophets  of 
tempest.  The  flying  clouds,  that  her- 
ald the  storm,  arc  with  liim  "  the  fly- 
ing devil  and  his  imps."  He  realizes 
Ihe  danger,  and  therefore  christens 
the  clouds  with  rough  names. 

He  too,  like  the  pendant,  ia  learned 
in  weather-lorCt  and  keeps  an  alman- 
ac of  wen,thcr-Thymc3  in  his  memory. 
In  such  fi'^hing  villages  as  Staithes 
and  Runswick,  on  the  north-east  York- 
shire coast,  a  large  collection  might 
easily  be  formed.  They  partake  of 
the  roughness  and  the  truthfulness  of 
the  inhabitants.     Such  jingles  as : 

■*  **  When  irltid  come*  before  rain 

Tbou  kt  jour  topsaili  remmln: 


% 


But  if  th«  wind  follow 
Then  yoa  mojr  du*e  rc«l 

are  certainly  more  accumte 
than  rhythm.    Again,  thdj 

^'  When  the  sitn  cros^cj  Une, 

IL  will  huud  niold)  tbAt  way  n 
at  leauL," 

contains  a  warning  not  alw« 
despised.  The  riddle  of  the  **  I 
that  amber  halo  of  clouds  sec 
times  round  the  moou,  which  t 
herds  of  Salisbury  Plain  a 
wheel,"  and  the  midland  peasa 
burr,"  is  solved  by  the  rhyii 
age: 


ruys 
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**  A  far  off  hronfl^H  * 
Meatia  «  uodr  luuid  rou| 

But  we  must  not  be  too  criti 
demand  l>oth  sense  and  rhyl 
is  something  if  in  {>oetry  w< 
trutlu  At  all  events,  the  "S 
fishermen's  rhymes  arc  quite 
as  a  grejit  many  of  those  i 
Apollo  formerly  conveyed  liii 
cics  to  maukiod.  And  wc  ll 
Admiral  Fitzroy  might  hare 
bly  added  some  of  them 
tion. 

Many  a  time  have  we  i 
little  fishing  village  the  fishei 
detained  by  some  **  breeder,'*  oi 
whose  meaning  their  eye^  alo 
read.  If  the  threatened  sti 
not  visited  the  coast,  yet  ih 
sea  tumbling  in  without  a  1 
air  has  shown  that  the  { 
broken  not  far  distant.  Still 
arise.  Life  is  constantly  si 
But  the  glory  and  the  pride  d 
is,  that,  whilst  sen  iog  tlie  I 
cndst  it  still  helps  the  humble 
may  be  unable  to  control  the  i 
But  we  shall  triumph  over  th 
obeying  the  law-  The  day  w 
when  the  notion  of  chance  wi 
together  eliminated,  and  the 
which  the  clouds  are  govcmi 
nized.  And  in  the  blessings  o^ 
all  men  are  partakers.  AJi 
the  fisherman  steer  his  crafl 
firmer  faith  in  the  essential  j 
of  all  things,  and  the  hand  a 
tiat  gabi  strength  and  hia 
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Aeeper  bcaotj,  when  each  knows  that 
ihe  clouds  ar^  oa  regular  in  their 
nnoremenU  aw  ifae  stars. 

Olf  ccmrBc  men  living  by  the  eea* 
dailf  watching  the  clouds,  life  itself 
lnDglag  upon  a  knowledge,  however 
uiocrtain,  of    the  meaning    of  their 
ciobraiid  their  shapes,  have  naturally 
Dikmed  them  in  a  rude  (ash ion.   Lands- 
men^ wlio  only  now  and  then  gaze  at 
the  domls,  are  apt  to  regartl  them  as 
eitr  changing.     But  not   "a   wisp" 
iesinthe  highest  air,  not  "a  creeper" 
rUes  out  of  the  sea,  whose  shapes  are 
notmoakled  by  a  deiinite  law.     Day 
by  day  the  same  forma  repeat  them- 
•il?w  with  unceas ing  regu  lari ty,   T  h  e 
doctdi  mtght  be  mapped  out  like  the 
hod  imd  sea  over    which   they  fly. 
Hofe  thtm  half  a  century  has  passed 
«bec  Iluwiird  first  gave  them  names. 
After  him  Forstcr  wrote,  and  Hke  him 
iUastraicJ  his  theory  with  diagrams 
of  ibc  principal    cloud-forms.      And 
BOW  Adnaim)  Fitzroy  has  so  improv- 
ed \ijion  their  nomenclature,  that  there 
ia  tKM  a  doud  that  cannot  be  scientitic- 
%  oamcd  and  defined.    But  our  sail- 
ow  WMifehcnaen  have  long  ago  known 
«^  facts.    Not  a  stray  waif  of  iilm 
»•«»  the  jjcavcns  which  they  have  not 
cWtettod.    They  know  all' kinds  and 
•tapes,  from  the  "crow-nests,"  those 
^^^7  »liite     spots     {cirriti)     dotting 
^^  "tj,  up  to   the  glorious  ''  Queeu 
~><?'a  feather  "  waving  far  away  into 
"Onxon  its  soft  downy  plume,  rip- 
'  arid  harred  by  the  wind. 
inu«  to  take  a  few  examples.    The 
^^  Yorkshire   fishennan  has    his 
4lfi?r's   neif,"   a  small   dark  purple 
10  called  from  its  supposed  re- 
inee  to   the  black  grained   fist 
(fioif)  of  a  dyer.     Some  thn^e  thou- 
ycans  ago,  Elijah's  servant,  on 
It  Carmel,  cried   that  he  saw  a 
t  cloud  rising  out  of  the  sea  like  a 
awi**  Und.    And  still  on  the  York- 
*ture  coust  the  fisherman  utters  the 
*toie  knguage,  and  knows  that  cloud 
itiU  aa  the  forerunner  of  storm  and 
^^^    Quite  ai   strik'mg,  too,  is  the 
J»jr  ia  which  his   names   of  clouds 
™^  a  light  apon  Shakespeare.    AU 


readers  will  remember  the  passage 
between  Hamlet  and  Polonius,  ending 
with  **  Very  like  a  whale ;"  a  plirase 
which  has  passed  into  a  proverb  lor 
anything  very  improbable.  And  no 
actor  can  utter  it  on  the  stage  without 
producing  a  peal  of  laughter.  Y^'ct 
the  proverb  and  the  laughter  are 
equally  inappropriate.  The  names 
of  the  clouds  ia  the  passage  are  all 
real  names.  The  ^  dromedary  cloud," 
or,  as  Shakespeare  calls  it,  "  the  camel 
cloud/'  is  well  known  to  sailon*.  It  is 
a  species  of  cumulus,  a  white,  packed, 
Iiumped  cloud,  and  when  seen  in  the 
southern  hembphere  is  said  to  foretell 
heat ;  but,  in  tJje  nortlicrn,  cold.  It  is 
also  called  the  *'  hunchback  cloud." 
**  See,  there's  the  hunchback ;  look  at 
ltd  pads,"  North  Country  fishermen 
will  Bay.  The  '*  weasel-cloud"  also  is 
known,  thoua^h  not  so  well,  and  is 
more  often  called  **  the  ho^-cloud'^  and 
the  "  wind-hog "  from  its  being  the 
forerunner  of  wind.  But  iho:  **  whale- 
cloud"  is  as  well  known  to  sailors, 
ej^pecially  those  employed  in  the 
Greenland  trade,  as  the  "  bridge* 
cloud,'*  or  "  featfier-clouA,"  or  any 
other  well  recognized  form,  "  We 
shall  hae  a  bit  o*  a  puff,  lads.  See 
that  sea-devil;  and  yonder*s  a  regular 
tinner  to  the  norrard,"  have  we  heard 
North  Sea  captains  sny.  A  *'  fin ncr"  it 
should  be  explained,  is  a  small  whale* 
If  ever  there  was  a  realist,  Shake- 
speare was.  He  drew  direct  from  na- 
ture. But^  like  a  tnje  artist,  he  knew 
how  to  mould  and  shape  mere  barren 
naturalism  by  the  vitidizing  |>ower  of 
the  imagination.  In  its  wliite  heat  he 
fused  all  things.  And  so,  noting  the 
common  names  of  clouds  as  daily  used 
ill  conversation  by  sailors  and  fishermen 
and  seafaring  folk,  he  could  rise  from 
tlie  satire  of  Hamlet  to  the  high  pathe- 
tic pitch  of  Antony's  speech: 

'^''  Suractime  we  iue  a  cloud  thai^B  dragoaiBb ; 

A  vapor,  »oiu«?timt!,  Uke  u  bear  or  liou, 

A  towerud  dtadel,  a  poadeot  rork. 

A  forked  mountJiiB.  or  blue  nromonlorj% 

WUh  trcea  apou't,  that  nod  falo  th«  world. 

And  mock  our  eyea  with  ftlr.    Thoa  l^tt  Men 

Iheee  aXsn^  i 
They  ftfc  black  veipcr*i  pa^cantn. 

JKrof.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Antony.     Thnt  wbidi  ts  now  &  horse,  etea 
wiCbA  tiiouglit 
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The  rack  dUlimn*  ;  and  mtket  J  t  Indlttinct 
A»  w'oter  li»  In  water. 
Jirot,  It  doei,  toy  lord. 

Aniony.    My  good  koAve,  Kfoa,  now  Uiy  cap- 
tain Id 
Even  each  a  body.'^ 

Antony  and  CUopntrai  Act  if  .|  Se.  12, 

Here  flie  whole  scene  is  colored  by 
the  imagination  and  ennobled  by  hu- 
man pathos,  &uch  as  no  other  man 
ever  possosfietl.  But  the  basis  of  the 
thought  is  the  fiimplest  naturalism, 
fluch  as  other  men  had  seen  and  ob- 
served a  thouBand  times  before.  The 
Flying  Dragon  is  mentioned  as  far 
back  as  tlic  Isitter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Hyll  in  hia  *^*  Contempla- 
tion of  Mysteries"  where  the  first 
rude  ideas  of  weather  forecasis  may 
be  found.  The  **  pendent  roek"  and 
"  forked  mountain**  are  nothiiiff  more 
than  the  **  rock-elouds"  of  the  Berby- 
shire  peaeant,  concerning  which  a  local 
rhyme  runs: 

"When  doiid«  ftppenr  Uko  roeka  and  lowcre, 
Tbuearili'd  rcfiVfUed  by  frai^riiiit  showers/* 

♦  We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight 
of  our  North  Country  fisherman.  If 
to  him  the  sky  is  at  times  black  with 
terror,  yet  it  ia  also  Fplendid  with 
beauty.  In  fine  weather  it  ia  his  gar- 
den, the  heavenly  **  meadow,"  as  Sf. 
Cbryaostom  would  say,  blossomed 
over  with  flakes  and  garlands  of  cloud- 
bloom,  white  and  peach-colored,  lie 
has  his  names  for  them,  his  **crow 
buds,"  and  his  **  cherry  flower^/'  and 
the  great  "  tree  cloud"  with  ita  purple 
branches.  It  is,  too,  his  fairyland  full 
of  loveliest  shapes  flying  and  wander- 
ing here  and  there,  **  pigeons,"  as  he 
calls  those  white  detached  winged 
**  flyers,"  **  flying  fish,"  «  atpeamers," 
and  pencilled  **  plumes*" 

Thus  far  of  tho  peasant  mid  the 
sailor.  They  certainly  more  timn  any 
one  else  recognize  Uie  terror  and  the 
beauty  of  cloud  scenery*  The  well-to- 
do  man  knows  Ihe  cloudi*  only  as  they 
affect  his  pleasures.  Life  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  he  therefore 
misses  that  true  enjoyment  which 
springs  from  reality.  Oa  the  whole, 
he  thinks  with  the  Epicurean  that  rain 
ought  to  fall  by  night,  whlkt  hid  wife 


ackl 


sighs  for  Italy  and  blue 
let  us,  on  the  contrary,  lonrc 
cloud*  and  rather  hold  with 
old  skipper,  who,  after  cndi 
months  of  unbroken  wcathi 
Bay  of  Naples,  cried  out  cm 
cloud,  '*  Turn  out,  boys,  ( 
here's  weather  as  is  weal] 
your  everlasting  blue 
rather  bve  the  storm-rack  ' 
against  our  island.  TMb  it  k  \ 
the  color  to  the  cheeks  of  our 
this  that  has  moulded  our 
and  deepened  the  lines  of  c 
and  hardened  the  national  ch 

Let  us  be  thankful,  ivith  ] 
kin,  that  nowhere  can  the  sn 
the  rain -cloud  l:»e  seen  as  in 
nowhere  in  such  perfection  i 
the  Derbyshire  hills;  now 
keenne,«s  of  tho  storm  be  fc! 
Yorkshire  wold.*  But  in  ^ 
even  the  power  of  the  cle 
threatened.  Wc  have  seen  i 
shire,  when  the  west  wind  I 
doughs  HI  led,  not  with  troopa 
dashing  slantwise  up  the  va 
choked  willi  dull  rolling  L 
smoke  ;  seen,  under  this  cane 
the  enow  on  the  Edges  turn  y 
brown.  One  by  one,  too, 
furnaces  are  burning  up  the  'l 
moors.  And  instead  of  whit 
of  clouds  crowning  the  woldi 
of  lii-c  lights  them  up  by  nig 
cloud  of  smoke  darkens  then 

Luckily  the  sea-coast  slUl 
unpolkited.  And  if  .any  o 
wishes  to  study  the  clouds,  U 
t^o  the  North  Yorkshire  and  1 
berland  coasts  in  winter.  1 
he  understand  something  of 
jesty  and  power  ;  then  will  h 
true  purple  wind-tints,  see  1 
wilderaess  full  of  strange  w< 
turea — **wUd  hogs,"  thosi 
hump-baekcd  clouds  running 
another  in  a  line,  and  llie 
Devil  and  his  imps"  marshi 
storm»  which  is  banking  up  c 
German  ocean  ;  see,  too,  the  * 
bishop"  rise — a  man*3  ^gUDi 

•  **  Modem  Pointers,"  voL  tJ 
It.,  1 14- 
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ith  outstretched  arms,  un- 
)axi  man^^  a  fisherman  from 
d  Runswick  has  sunk ;  see 
melt  and  disappear  in  a 
It  and  snow  and  hail ;  and 
of  all,  see  **tho  weather- 
en  all  objects  loom  against 
e  rifl  of  sky,  as  ships  loom 
fi'ind. 

jhts  have  never  been  paint- 
ever  can.  Even  Turner 
t  them.  For  who  can  give 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
he  clouds,  the  feeling  of 
Tou  cannot  paint  the  move- 
3  rack,  as  the  vapor  shifts 
to  form,  now  a  mountain, 


now  a  dragon,  now  a  fish,  each  change 
answering  to  the  changes  of  the  spirit. 
Only  the  poets  can  paint  the  cloads 
and  their  lessons — only  Shelley  and 
Shakespeare.  But  put  away  even 
Shakespeare  himBclf.  Love  them 
study  them  from  nature.  And,  as  St. 
Chrysostom  says,  tlie  poor  man,  more 
than  any  one  else,  enjoys  **  the  luxury 
of  the  elements."  The  lawyer  may 
hold  cujus  solum  ejus  ad  cesium  ;  but 
he  who  most  enjoys  the  clouds,  as  with 
all  things  else,  is  the'r  real  possessor. 
And  the  artist  and  the  poor  man, 
though  they  may  not  have  a  rood  of 
ground  to  call  their  own,  here  reign 
over  an  empire. 


Tranfllatcd  from  the  Gorman. 
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holic  reunions,  both  in  Bel- 
in  Gci-many,  have  taken  a 
irest  in  Christian  art;  for 
at  once  the  source  and  the 
e  art.  "  Religion,"  says 
is  the  soul  of  every  useful 
e  vivifying  principle  in  the 
ms,  the  permanent  basis  of 
thropy.  In  its  infancy,  as 
iring  its  most  flourishing 
ill  times  and  among  all  na- 
13  ever  been  tlie  handmaid 
What  is  the  last  and 
n  of  architecture?  The 
f  churches.  How  has 
ron  its  noblest  triumphs? 
itiquity,  by  representations 
endeiiies;  since  the  dawn  of 
',  by  presenting  to  the  admi- 
e  world  statues  of  our  Sav- 
I  saints.  In  like  manner  the 
iects  of  painting  have  been 
►y  religion,  and  by  history, 
and  profane.    Ajid  do  we 


not  meet  with  the  same  phenomenon  in 
music  and  religious  poetry?  Hence 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  art  is  the 
barometer  of  a  nation's  civilization, 
and  above  all  of  its  religious  status. 
A  people  animated  with  a  lively  faith 
will  not  hesitate  to  raanifiist  it  out- 
waixlly,  sparing  neither  trouble  nor 
expense,  and  art  affords  the  most  suit- 
able means  of  giving  exi)rc\<sion  to  its 
feelings.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  art  is 
neglected  by  a  nation,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  that  its  mental  and  spiritual  con- 
dition is  abnormal ;  tliat  it  must  bo  un- 
der the  influence  of  some  disturbing 
agency. 

Art,  in  its  relations  to  religion  and 
the  Church,  is  one  of  the  subjects  that 
have  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Catholic  congixsscs;  they  discussed 
the  principles  of  religious  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  of  church  mu- 
sic ;  they  considered  the  subject  of  dec- 
orating the  sanctuaries  of  religion  in 
all  its  branche-?,  and  examined  the 
highest  and  most  important  pi'oblems 
of  art. 

Art,  03  cultivated  durmg  the  fii'St 


ages  of  CliriBtlaTjJty  and  during  the 
middle  ages,  m  a  eubject  eomplcto  in 
itself^  for  we  can  trace  its  use,  its  prog- 
resF,  and  decay,  na  well  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ideas  which  gave  it 
life.  Between  Christian  and  pagan 
ftjt  there  is  no  doubt  a  connecting 
link ;  in  fact,  we  muj  safely  assert 
that  in  this  resjiect,  no  le^s  than  iii  all 
othei-9»  there  is  a  great  unbrokea 
chain  that  nnite«  the  present  ago  with 
antiquity,  Slil!,  no  one  can  deny  that 
there  is  a  great  and  immense  difFer- 
encc  between  Christian  nations  and 
those  of  antiquity.  For,  since  the  birth 
of  ChristianitTr^,  we  may  trace  in  hifitory 
a  new,  active,  and  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple* What  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  pagan  world  scarcely  suspected, 
has  become  the  common  property 
of  all  nations  and  of  all  men.  Cliris- 
tianity  is  built  on  foundations  very 
di:fferent  from  those  on  which  rested 
tlie  furabroud  fabric  of  paganism.  It 
has  ijn[jretiBed  an  origitiat  character 
on  art,  m  cxiny  branch  of  which  it 
has  pro*luced  results  of  undi>ubted  ex- 
cellence, worthy  of  our  admiration. 
Christian  art  suffers  not  by  comparison 
with  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity. 
Narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  fjer- 
sons  only  will  maintain  that  the 
Greeks  alone  exceUed  in  the  arts. 
The  ihdejjendence  and  excellence  of 
Christian  art,  compared  with  that  of 
ditssic  Greece  and  Rome,  is  by  no 
means  generally  admitted;  for  many 
are  unwilling  to  allow  to  the  Church 
die  credit,  wldeh  it  may  justly  claim, 
of  promoting  and  patronizing  the  nrts. 
During  the  lust  century  art  has  lacked 
its  pi'oper  ba^sis^ — truth,  for  art  is 
founded  on  trnth.  But  since  nations 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  erroneous 
idea  that  art  was  revived  at  Florence, 
and  thence  spread  over  all  Europe,  it 
has  lost  its  independence,  confined 
itself  to  mere  imitations  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  gradually  decayed 
more  and  more.  In  the  history  of 
art  no  period  appears  darker  than  tlie 
BO-called  age  of  renaissaxce,  and 
since  then  Christian  art  has  been 
either  nusanderstood  or  entirely  de- 


spised. Not  long  ago 
pieces  of  Gothic  arcbit 
looked  upon  as  barbarous ;  ] 
on  wood  which  had  tor  age 
the  European  temples  wexe  i 
broken  to  pieces,  and  burnt,  m 
of  the  most  ehiborate  work 
were  treated  as  mere  rubli 
level  to  the  ground  the  nob 
drala  of  the  thirteenth  and  f< 
centuries  was  considered  a  i 
art.  And  this  was  done,  dc 
ignorant,  but  by  the  proti 
learning;  nay,  by  artists  ih* 
who  were  foremost  in  the 
destruction.  A  French  andd 
lished  an  ei^say  to  prove  that 
advance  the  interests  of  art 
the  cathedral  of  Spires  into 
house.  On  the  cathedrals  of 
and  Straiibourg,  also,  Fmnt 
tects,  living  at  the  begii 
the  nineteenth  century,  h 
nouneed  sentence  of  condc 
No  later  than  1625,  when 
X*  was  crowned  in  the  call 
Rheims»  the  Iieads  of  two  ban< 
ues  were  siiuck  olf,  tli rough 
the  statues  might  be  thmwn 
occasion  of  the  royal  salute, 
seems  to  have  thought  of 
the  images ;  in  fact,  why  she 
trouble  themselves  about  ti 
manehip  of  barbarians?  Di 
revolution  of  178D,  the  Fw 
unfortunately  acquired  too  o: 
in  smashing  the  statues  that 
their  grandest  cathedrals. 

During  the  period  of  w 
speak,  how  false  was  ihc  ap| 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  art  I  ' 
proud  spirit  it  is  humiliating 
to  know  his  own  weakness; 
that  for  years  he  may  rema 
darkness  of  error,  without  hjs 
strength  to  burst  the  chaiaa 
ter  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
ccnluiy  more  corrert  ideas 
subject  were  entertained  anc 
by  sevenil  eminent  Germar 
and  for  the  lust  thirty  years  ju 
been  done  to  the  claims  of  lh 
ages*    Actively  co-operutinj 
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tlie  OaUioUc  ooQTentionB 
and     BelgtuiD     have 
uy  dt^airuble  re&ultd, 
DCS,  ill  18C4,  the  BacUon  for 
l^ait  wjia   very  numerouBly 
lliim  a  hundred  arch- 
f  artleta  from  every  eoun- 
Lad  there  met  to  take 
aod  intere&ung  debates 
art,  whilst  seventy  mu- 
and    amateurs 
dona  in  another  part  of 
Several  years  ago,  I 
at  the  general  meeting  of 
architect  J  at  Frankforty 
nt  in  interest  their  discus- 
far  below  tliose  to  which  I 
at  Maiines.     In  1 857,  at  the 
rcanioQ  of  tlie   Cliri^tian  art 
ioQS  in    Germany,  wliich  met 

rurg,  several  hundred  coin- 
were  present,  and  on  Umt 
I  were  displayed  ihe  game  en- 
D,  the  same  fit^hni-^i  and  in- 
Mfhich  diHting^uished  t!ie  discus^ 
Llne^.  But  this  zeal  haa 
ttt;  the  Christian  art  associ- 
crmany  never  mot  again; 
zburg,  Franktbrt,  and  Aix- 
Uie  Catholic  conventions 
i^gned  to  notice  Chi*iatian 

dbirman    of  the   section   for 
h  "'  (lines  was  Viscoiint 

J.  OS,    Tlie  visooimi*8 

uea  ia  noble  and  striking;  he 
t  have  been  bora  to  command. 
b«at  of  the  combat  du  Bus 
Hei  his  self*possession ;  his 
eleady  eye  watches  the  battle ; 
ird  e?»capes  his  notice ;  fair 
rejuiiiced,  he  deals  out  equal 
t)  all*  If  the  opinions  of  a 
clash  with  his  own^  he  twirls 
TTftisiache  with  more  tlian 
;  bul  he  allows  to  every 
.  he  may  jusUy  claim. 
Ids  da  tics  are  not  unat- 
Uy.  Romans  and 
I  en  and  Britons, 
1-^,  meet  aker- 
;  many  a  blow 
\i'^*A,  piinciple  clashes  with 
and    deeply-seated    preju- 


dices ajre  uprooted.  Convinced  £bal 
the  harmony  of  mind*  as  that  of 
sounds,  id  the  product  of  contrast,  dn 
Bus  acted  in  accoiichince  with  his  con- 
victions and  nobly  fulJilled  the  task 
assigned  him.  The  debates  of  his  sec- 
tion were  mui-e  auimatod  and  more 
iostruciive  than  those  of  any  other. 

At  the  ri^ht  of  du  Bus  sat  the  vice- 
president  of  the  section,  Professor 
Cartuyvels,  of  Louvam,  a  man  well- 
versed  in  parliamentary  usage,  in 
which  he  was  excelled  by  no  one  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  A.  Rcichensperger. 
A  young  clergyman  fi'om  Brabant, 
Cartuyvels  displays  a  master  mind; 
equally  skilled  in  aesthetics  and  in  tlie 
philosophy  and  history  of  art,  the 
value  of  these  Eucquirements  is  en- 
hanced by  his  knowledge  of  the  litur- 
gy, of  canon  law,  and  of  holy  writ. 
He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  great  maaiers  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  His  word:^  proclaim 
the  enthu:?iasm  with  which  he  devotes 
all  the  faculties  of  kia  soul  to  the  ser-  • 
vice  of  Christian  art. 

Always  prepared  to  speak,  he  bold- 
ly upholds  the  principles  which  he 
deems  corrects  He  defends  them  with 
ardor  and  confidence  of  success,  and 
he  seldom  tails  to  ctury  his  point ; 
few  are  able  to  cope  with  him.  It 
was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  A.  Retch* 
ensperger  and  Cartuyvels  engaged  in 
discussion ;  for 

*^SnWtinept  bcAttty  oomes  lo  light 
WUco  pawerfol  exlremcB  uuUu  1  '* 

James  Weale  was  a  representative  of 
England  and  English  art  at  Malines. 
For  many  years  Weale  haa  made 
Bruges  hia  home,  and  exerted  consid- 
erable influence  on  Belgian  art ;  uever^ 
the  less,  he  is  a  thorough  Englisliraan- 
He  is  a  convert  and  a  disciple  of  Canon 
Oakley-  By  becoming  a  Catholic, 
as  is  often  the  CAse  in  England,  Weale 
incurred  pecuniary  losses ;  but  this 
sacriiice  has  oidy  purified  and 
strengthened  his  love  for  the  Church* 
The  trials  he  has  undergone  have  un-^ 
veiled  the  heroic  qualities  of  his  heart* 
The  greater  number  of  English  con- 
verts (and  this  no  one  who  has  had 
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the  happiness  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them  will  dispute)  *are  men 
distinguished  for  their  great  learning 
and  affable  manners,  and  Weale  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  His  princi- 
ples of  art  are  rigorous,  I  had  almost 
said  exclusive,  but  he  is  convinced 
of  their  correctness.  In  his  views  he 
is  unique  and  definite  ;  he  propounds 
them  with  uncommon  clearness  and 
precision.  When  opposing  false  prin- 
ciples, he  is  not  very  choice  in  his  ex- 
pressions, generally  preferring  the 
strongest.  Wenle  is  the  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  all  sham  and  equivo- 
cation. In  the  domain  of  art  his  at- 
tainments are  immense.  He  knows 
England,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  His  quick  eye  in- 
stantly discovers  the  merits  of  a 
painting.  That  the  clergy  may  be- 
come familiar  with  every  branch  of 
Christian  art,  is  his  most  ardent  de- 
sire. At  Bruges  AVeale  publishes 
"Ze  Bi'ffroi^*  an  archtcological  jour- 
nal; he  would  have  been  the  most 
suitable  candidate  for  the  newly 
founded  chair  of  archaeology  at  Lou- 
vain. 

Having  spoken  of  AVeale,  we  are  now 
led  to  notice  his  friend  Bcthune,  of 
Ghent  He  is  a  painter,  but  confines 
himself  chiefly  to  painting  on  glass. 
Brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  c(?le- 
brated  English  architect,  Welby  Pugin, 
who,  though  only  forty  years  of  ago 
when  he  died, in  1852,  had  already  built 
more  than  two  hundred  churches  and 
chapels,  his  figures  arc  distinguished 
by  purity  of  style ;  he  carries  out  in 
practice  the  theories  of  AVeale.  How- 
ever, he  docs  not  by  any  means  n»ject 
everything  modern,  but  judiciously 
seeks  to  combine  the  beauties  of  the 
modem  with  those  of  the  ancient  style 
of  art.  Bcthune  is  remarkable  both 
for  his  piety  and  his  learning,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  charm  and  ni- 
stnictiveness  of  his  conversation.  He 
admires  Germany  and  German  art, 
without  being  blind  to  its  defects ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  criticisms  on  the  best 
productions  of  modem  Grerman  paint- 
ing are    severe,  not  to  say  harsh. 


His  paintings  on  gloss  are  in  m 
contrast  to  the  productions  d 
Munich  school.  He  docs  not  d 
in  great  historical  paintings  on 
which  tend  to  make  us  forget  tliat  i 
looking  at  a  window,  bat  seeks 
tiin  unity  of  design  by  subordix 
his  picture  to  the  plan  of  the 
tect.  In  the  debates  at  Malinei 
thnnc  did  not  take  so  prominent  i 
as  Weale.  Another  active  mc 
of  the  section  of  Christian  art 
Bethune*s  brother.  Canon  F.  . 
Bethune,  professor  of  archaK>lo« 
the  seminary  at  Bruges.  Amor 
French  members,  Lavcdan  dcs 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  insi 
He  is  a  well-known  French  joun 
who  seems  to  have  a  great  tas 
the  fine  arts.  With  untiring  ard 
spoke  on  every  question  discussed 
in  spite  of  being  somewhat  proli 
remarks  were  always  listened  tc 
pleasure.  Although  noted  rath 
wit  and  polite  literature  than  for 
of  learning,  he  was  master  of  th< 
ation,  and  to  unhorse  him  was  i 
easy  task.  He  pleaded  eloquent 
the  establishment  of  a  peraianc 
exhibition.  AVliiLst  Lavcdan, 
AVeale,  applies  himself  to  the  t 
of  art,  Jaumot,  like  Bcthune,  is  a 
tical  artist.  Of  the  tew  artisti 
France  can  boast  of,  Jaumot  is  < 
tlie  best ;  but  he  was  not  permit 
exhibit  his  cartoons,  and  has  n( 
with  the  encouragement  ^o  indi.sj 
ble  to  the  artist.  Jaumot  comj)! 
of  this  at  Malines,  and  inainl 
that  the  Belgian  clergy  are  muc 
ter  acquainted  with  the  i)rinciii 
Christian  art  than  the  clerp 
France.  The  Abbe  Carion  atti 
attention  by  his  profound  knoA 
of  archirology  ;  all  his  remarks 
ed  that  hn  understands  thorough! 
subject  he  treated,  though  he  do< 
present  his  ideas  in  so  plcasi 
manner  as  others.  Any  sem 
may  justly  ha  proud  of  such  p 
Bors  as  Messrs.  Carion,  Bet  hun< 
Cartuyvels.  No  one  contri 
more  to  the  merriment  of  the  a 
bly  than  Van  Schendel,  of  Ani 
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old  painter,  who  delights  in  sketch- 

of  Dutch  family  life.     He  niiled  at 

Tilling,  and  nt  times   he  became 

lite  sarcastic.    To  find  fault  seemed 

%c  his  Bole  porpoee  ;  whether  justly 

wai  of  little  consefiuence*    He 

led  most  Jidmirably  in   boring 

nn!iD.       Van  Schcndcl  seems 

diilike  ihp  French  lan^age,  for  he 

preferred  to  speak  Dutch.      I 

^|K»ak   of  many   moi*e,  but  I 

m\y  mention  Dclbig,  a  German 

n   ri'sicling    at   Liege;   Alfred 

,nd,  Leon  de  Monge,  Iklartin, 

Mnmraaerls,  of  Brussels  ;  Bor- 

;  dc  Flcury,  an  enthusiastic  ad- 

r  of  Flaiidrin,  the  great  French 

K inter  J   Van  de  Neeker,  the  Abbe 
ii|;uH«  nnd  tlie  Abbt!?  Van  Drivah 
1  cannot  fortiear  ppeaking   of  A, 
Reltleitspcrgen  of  Cologne,      For  al- 
moit  a  tjuiirter  of  a  century  Eeichen- 
ijw^T  lid*  been   the   champion    of 
Chr^tiari  art,  not  only  in   Germany, 
vtiew  Ito  b  looked  upon  as  the  fore* 
cjflKt  d*^fender  of  German  art  during 
Ike  middle  ages,  but  also  in  France 
*0J  EngliuuL     In    Cologne   he   had 
ktai  %\  tlm  bead  of  the  so<!iety  for 
OMBptog    the    cathedral.     In    the 
Fttittiiaii  ehambera  at  Berlin  he  has 
dffutt  tifrtcd    himself  in  favor   of 
•^'  was    president  of  the 

f^ '  I  /  of  the  Chris tiao  art 

ttJ'  Regensburg  in  1857, 

•'"i  -   .  _v..  lied  himself  as  an  orator 
•<  the  toogres^  of  artista    that    as- 
i.*r,l!  J  ^i  Antwerp  some  years  ago. 
Uo  present  atMalines,  and 
OS  of  great  advantage 
■  delegates-      Rcirhen- 
l  to  meet  with  oj)- 
]i^  it  forth ^  for  wi th- 
is dissatisfied.    In  fact^ 
jio^sible  without  opposi- 
fiuii.    At   Miiline«,  it  is  true,  opj>o- 
BCDtg  iTFre  not  wanting,  but  he  van- 
Wi^J  them  all.      ^Manfully  nphold- 
^%  lii<(   German   pnnciplea,  he  con- 
^^^  many    of    their    correctness. 
^flicQfpergtjr  has  oilen  earned  ap- 
l^^csf,  he  has  been  Uie  hero  of  many 
*  pwliamentary  triumph,  during  the 
^^?e  years  that  he  haa  been  consid- 


ered  one  of  the  tire  best  speakers  in 
the  Prussian  parliament,  but  in  the 
Petit  Seminairo  at  ilalines  he  gained 
his  most  brilliant  successes.  His 
French  may  not  at  all  times  be  claasi- 
cal ;  but  his  pointed  expressions 
charmed  his  French  autlience.  His 
style  is  not  florid,  but  his  speechea 
sparkle  with  wit,  humor,  and  sarcasm. 
His  rendy  logic  completely  astounded 
his  adversaries.  iill  his  remarks 
Ciilled  forth  thundering  applause, 
which  finally  grew  so  noisy  that  the 
chairman  of  \h^  first  section,  "  Les 
(Ettrres  Rrlifpeiises**  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere  and  request  a  little 
more  moderation. 

But  what  was  the  subject  of  all 
these  learned  deliberations?  Many 
qucMtions  were  di.^cussed,  and  variety 
constitttted  one  of  the  principal  charms 
of  the  proceedings.  ^E^thetics  were 
treated  in  the  first  place ;  the  learned 
ispeakers  philosophized  concerning  the 
ideas  of  trut!i,  of  goodness,  and  of 
beauty.  One  hundred  and  two  years 
have  rolled  by  since  Baumgarten,  the 
father  of  leatheticflj  died.  In  1750 
and  1758  he  pnhlished  the  two  vol- 
umesi  of  his  cekhrated  work  entitled 
**  ^stht'ttcn**  For  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  therefore,  cesthctic^  have 
been  cultivated  with  more  or  less  zeal, 
but  with  very  little  success;  the 
science  seems  to  stagnate  because  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based  are  un- 
sound. Heace  most  books  on  a?sthet- 
ics  are  loalhed.  The  best  among  the 
recent  works  on  this  subject  was  writ- 
ten by  Lasaulx ;  but  a  philosophy  of 
art,  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view, 
we  do  not  yet  possess,  for  Dur8ch*a 
**iEi8  the  tics**  has  many  defects.  Jacobs' 
**  Art  and  the  Churclv'  might,  if  com- 
pleted, have  supphed  a  want  long  felt. 
The  discussions  on  the  beautiful  led 
to  no  important  results.  Of  more 
practical  consequence  was  the  resolu- 
tion condemning  French  pictnres 
Mommaerts  made  an  attempt  to  es 
tablish  in  Brussels  a  society  whose  ob« 
ject  was  to  be  the  diffusion  of  pictures 
artiatically  unobjectionable.  At  Parij 
Meniolle,  assisted  by  Grerman  artista, 
11.    15 
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iotenda  to  do  the  same  for  France, 
where  hitherto  Schulgen,  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  hBi*»  so  to  Bay,  hclil  a  monopoly* 
I  hope  ihut  both  projects  maj  be  suc- 
cessful^ and  escape  the  fate  of  maoy 
suBikr  enluq>ri6es,  whi'oh  are  nipped 
in  the  bud.  In  all  likeUhood  no  einii- 
.  lar  eoiMety  will  do  bo  much  good,  and 
extend  its  influence  so  far,  as  the  Dm* 
Beldorf  aesocuatioa  for  the  diffusion  of 
good  pie t urea. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  dkcussing 
ibo  establishment  of  muBeums  like 
those  of  Sydenham  and  Kensington, 
near  London,  and  in  listening  to 
speeches  on  fresco  paintingi*,  on  the 
stations  of  the  crosg,  on  exliibitions  of 
works  of  art,  and  on  the  encotirage- 
ment  of  artLsts.  On  motion  of  Weale, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  to  found  a 
Belgian  national  museum  at  Louvatn, 
and  KeieboBfiperger  prevailed  on  tiio 
assembly  to  pledge  itself  to  ftiilher  tbe 
completion  of  St,  Rombaut*s  cathedml 
at  I^IalineB. 

Let  this  suffice.  The  musicians 
would  complain,  perliaps,  were  wo  to 
pass  them  unnoticed.  At  Uic  request 
of  tbe  general  committee  at  Bniseels, 
Canon  Devroye  and  Chevalier  IL 
Van  Elcwyk  had  pr«»}vared  eight 
the&oe  for  discussion.  Tbese  proposi- 
tions treat  of  choral  music,  of  tbe  ed- 
ucation of  organists,  of  the  influence 
of  rehgious  music,  of  the  cstabh:<h- 
meut  of  BOO ie ties  for  the  promotion  of 
church  music,  and  the  like.  It  was 
proposed  to  found  a  muHieal  academy, 
in  which  a  special  department  for  reli- 
gious music  is  to  be  established* 

Canon  Devroye  presided ;  his  in- 
toresting  remarks  were  always  listened 
to  with  plciifiure.  Dr.  Paul  Alb«:r- 
dingk-Thijm,  of  Amsterdam,  formerly 
of  Lou  vain,  wm  vice-president*  lie 
\B  well  acquainted  with  Gregorian  mu- 
sic and  church  music  in  general— of 
Gennan  music  also ;  even  of  our  most 
common  |K>pular  songs  he  1ms  a 
thon»ugb  practical  knowledge;  many 
of  our  German  songs  he  renders  with 
exquisite  taste.  Wo  shall  see  more 
<if  him  hereafter.  Vcrooitte,  of  Paris, 
was  ehosen  to  be  bonomiy  %  icc^preflt- 


dent*  Ho  is  well  knof 
He  founded  the  academy  for  itl 
music  in  Paris,  which  liaabeeaj 
cessful  operation  for  some  tiM 
has  contributed  materially  to  n| 
character  of  religious  music  i 
country*  Clievalier  Van  Klen 
done  all  in  Ids  power  to  eatmfa 
Louvain  a  society  for  tlie  pn 
of  church  music,  and  hiB  ex 
weiHj  not  in  vain.  A  socie^ 
the  same  object  in  view  wii& 
at  Amsterdam.  At  MaUnei 
were  also  several  oi^gan4x 
whose  practical  advice  was  o 
advantage  to  the  musical  8ecti< 
foi'emoBt  among  them  were  Ci 
Coll,  of  Paris ;  Mei-cklin,  of  Ui 
and  Loret,  of  ^laliucs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkali 
sonagea  at  tbe  congress  waa  i 
mann,  prior  of  tbe  Carmelitea  j 
don.  F,  Hermann  Cohen,  tbe  ' 
is  a  native  of  Hamburg,  aad 
esteemed  by  the  CathoUoe  0 
many.  The  man  nor  of  bii  { 
fiiou  was  most  wonderful  and  il 
of  its  features  resembled  tlial 
phonsua  Ratisbonne.  Whem 
saw  F.  Hermann,  in  his  fine  C^ 
liabit,  I  tbought  of  another  gti 
siclan,  Liszt,  whom  1  had  se€:«  j 
mired  at  Rome,  and  of  the  FraJ 
F.  Singer,  who  invented  the  i 
ful  in  St  rum  eat  to  the  tones  of  i 
had  tbe  pleasure  of  listening 
general  convention  held  at  Si 
in  1867.  Tme,  F-  Hermmm 
only  an  eminent  musiciau^ — G 
gifted  him  with  many  other 
menta ;  as  an  orator,  especially 
overjwwemg,  able  to  move  th 
unfeeling,  Anotber  monk,  a  fl 
im{x>8ing  figure  and  a  master  d 
ioui  music,  the  Franciscan  friai 
ius,  of  Jei-usalem,  offered  very 
tie  adrice.  Friar  Julian,  of  B 
who  has  supplied  three  natioi 
organist^,  took  an  active  part 
debates.  Beside  these  I  shall  ra 
Artliur  de  la  Croix,  of  Too  mi 
has  written  several  works  on  n 
music;  Uie  Abb  J*  Loth,  of  Hou4 
deserves  honorable  mention  us 
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)  mosl  zealous  promoters  of  churcb 

'  fl  Lecaoieos,  editor  of  ^L*  Organ- 

f /'*  Emilc  LamifiQe,  of 

ii^r09^  who  mo^t  eloqaeDtlj  ins  is  la 

ktLecuUiratioii  of  music  in  scmina- 

od  oa  the  appointment  of  a  »pe- 

aitt«c  for  music  in  every  dio- 

F.  Fma  di  Bruno,  of  St.  Peter's, 

I  k  London,  spoke  on  oratorios ;  the 

I  ibb£  Deschutter,  of  Antwerp,  on  ea* 

I  (ted  music  at  concerts.        Edmund 

IDiifftl  pceaented  a  paper  on  the  ac- 

[eompamment  of  plain  chant.    L'Abbo 

]de  Mayer,  Prof  Dev<>ght,  and  Hat- 

",  of  Amaterdxun,  alao  made 

_        t  inggestione.     On  motion  of 

[  Dr*  Paul  Albexdingk-Thijm,  the  meet 

s&t  aothoritiefi  on  sacred  music 

appointed   corresponding  mem- 

bew.    The  JciUowing  were   elected : 

Hflisti,  musical  director  at  St.  Pe- 

lir^%  Rome    Dandim,  secretary  of  the 

mdmy  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Home ;  Don 

Bilailiiii£slaTa,  of  JMadrld ;  the  Duke 

4a  8lA  Ckmente^  of  Florence  ;  John 

^■kttt,  of  Ixftndon  ;  Toman  ^  archse- 

obp«l  It  Paris ;  Charles  Verooitte,  of 

Wi;  Ik  Abbd  Loth,  of  Rome ;  Friar 

fi^WiH»tofJenisalera;  F,  Ilemiaiuuof 

L»ta|  T.  J,  Albenlingk-Tliijm,  pub- 

Miar  It  Amsterdam ;  and  F.  Stein, 

pWterof  St  UrsuLVs,  Colo<rnc- 

ffithwo  rery  little  has  been  done 

""thlllArmation  of  church  music  ;  in 

^'Wnji  aa    elsewhere,  there    still 

JP**  flttiny  reasons  for  complaining. 

ft^nrthpJeia^  the  Gregorian  chant  is 

w  mow  fiQtiquated  than  the  ceremrK 

gw  of  the  Church,  her  liturgy,   her 

»*Bpflftl  language,  or  the  vestments 

J**J  «*  her  offices.    Who  is  there  that 

*^  not  admire  the  melody  of  the  ea- 

^  bfmns,  their  perfect  form,  their 

•^feianity.  and  tlieir  dignity  ?     More- 

-  chant  demands  no  vio- 

□  the  part  of  the  singer. 

s  vc»k:e  lit  strained  neither  by  difli- 

W<  figures  nor  by  unnatural  intervals, 

jiQrdoea  It  reqttire  the  aame  con^pase 

fUtbtaoiicm  music.    Unlike  instru- 

f  BMal  masic,  choral  music  docs  not 

^  Itott  the  hearer  by  ita  noisy  effect,  so 

'tobccoming  divine  service, 

^'or  ha«  suificient   attention  been 


paid  to  several  other  points  ;  to  the 
more  thorough  study  of  the  liturgy, 
and  of  the  a  acred  hjiuns  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  pop» 
ular  music 

Lastly,  we  must  briefly  notice  tho 
exhibition  counected  with  the  congreaa 
of  Maiines.  It  waa  very  interesting, 
and  formed  a  pleasing  feature  of 
the  firat  and  particularly  of  the  sec- 
ond eongi-ess.  Thoae  who  contributed 
most  towards  its  success  were,  James 
Wctilo,  of  Bmges,  Bethune,  of  Ghent, 
Canon  de  Bleaer,  and  Abbo  Dcloigne. 
Many  weeks  of  patient  research,  under 
the  moat  favorable  circumjtances, 
would  not  enable  us  to  meet  with  so 
many  specimens  of  medieval  art  j  in 
fact,  the  collection  was  of  great  im- 
portance lot  lie  student  of  archaeology. 

The  works  of  living  masters,  too, 
were  on  cxliibition,  and  many  of  them 
called  forth  our  especial  interest  and 
adm  i  rat  i  on ,  They  p  ro v  cd  conclus  i ve- 
ly  that  the  attempts  recently  made  to 
restore  Christian  art  to  ils  pristine 
purity  have  not  been  altogether  fruit* 
less.  In  many  plac^^  our  artisans 
have  again  begun  to  study  the  medbe- 
val  art,  iind  many  of  them  rival  in  the 
excellence  of  their  productions  the 
masters  of  the  middle  ages.  How 
beautiful  were  many  pieces  of  bronze 
statuary,  of  jewelry,  and  of  embroid- 
ery, that  we  Ibund  at  JMalinea  1  The 
bronac  chandeliers,  candelabra,  and 
desks  sent  by  Hart,  of  London,  sur- 
passed in  purity  of  style  and  beauty 
the  best  w*orks  of  the  old  Belgian 
masters.  The  Homanic  and  Gothic 
ciboria,  chalices,  remonstrances,  clian- 
deliers,  reliquaries,  censers,  cjosaes, 
CTOziers,  and  the  hkc,  contributed  by 
such  artisy  as  Bourdon  de  Bruync,  of 
Ghent,  Jiljirtin  Vogeno,  of  Aix-la- 
ChapelJe,  IL^Ilner,  of  Kcmpen-on-thc- 
Rhine,  rivalled  the  most  admired  pro- 
ductions of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  three 
artists  above-mentioned  fully  deserved 
the  prizes  awarded  them  by  the  con- 
gresg.  Among  the  sculptors  whose 
statuary  graced  the  exhibition,  well- 
merited  praise  was  bestowed  oa  de 
Broeck  and  Vaa  Wint,  of  Antwerp,  and 
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Pieekcrej,  of  Bruges.  The  paintinga 
on  gULS8,  alsOf  exhibited  hj  Wo£tliike, 
of  London,  met  with  general  apjjro- 
bation*  The  committee  wliic-h  award* 
cd  the  premiums  consiBted  of  Voisin, 
of  Toumay ;  von  Bock,  of  Aix-Li- 
Chiipclie ;  Van  DrivaU  t>f  Arraa  ;  Fe^ 
lix  Bethmio  and  John  BethunOf  of 
Ghent ;  Carluvvels,  of  Liege ;  Weale, 
of  Bnigee ;  and  llelbeig,  of  Liege. 

LamboUeT  of  Liege,  Ileinhold  Aas* 
ters,  of  Aix-la-Chaj)eUe,  John  Grojers, 
of  Malinedp  and  lieircral  otliers  had  sent 
samples  of  workmanship  in  gold. 
The  silk  embroideries  of  Von  Lam* 
brechtd-Martin,  of  Lou  vain,  allracted 
considerable  attention,  as  did  ali-o  the 
sculptures  of  Champigneulle,  of  ^[etz, 
and  of  PhyflTers,  a  Belgian  sculptor 
living  in  London.  Many  other  names 
I  have  forgotten ;  but  on  tJie  whole 
the  English  and  Germans  excelled 
the  French  and  Belgians,  J.  F*  Cas- 
nretto,  of  CrefoiJ,  hud  brought  to  Va- 
lines a  number  of  vestments,  banners, 
chasubles,  copes,  etc.,  and  displayed 
them  to  advantage  at  the  Hotel  Licder- 
kereke.  They  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Belgian  bishops  no  less  llian  of 
the  foreign  clergy,  and  iheir  excellence 
was  ackiiowledged  by  all,  especially 
by  Bishop  Dupaiiloup,  of  Orleans,  Ib 
Germany,  for  the  laat  twelve  years, 
Casaretto  has  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  bishops  antl  clergy.  Though 
there  were  at  Jirallncs  miuiy  excellent 
samples  of  workmanship,  there  was 
also  much  tliat  did  not  sour  above  me- 
diocrity, and  much  that  fell  beneath 
it.  Even  many  experienced  artisans 
are  guilty  of  gross  mistakes ;  some 
"goldsmiths,  for  instance,  manufactnre 
patens  entirely  unlit  for  use-  The 
paten  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
even,  without  any  ornament.  In  Ma- 
lines  there  were  many  clialices  whose 
feet  were  so  made  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  hold  them  firmly 
without  injurbig  the  hand  of  the  cele- 
brant. In  many  of  the  remonstrances 
and  other  sacred  vessels,  also,  serious 
defccl3  were  noticeable^  a  proof  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement* 
To  attab  a  proper  degree  of  perfec- 


tion, there  Bliould  be  m  closer  Q 
the  mechanical  and  the  Hae  ai 
of  both  with  science*  Let  our  t 
be  aequalDted  with  the  princi 
art,  let  tlnim  be  tliorooghly  in« 
in  the  rules  hud  down  by  (be 
for  the  guidance  of  the  artist,  I 
come  into  closer  contact  with 
science ;  in  line,  let  them,  tbus  i 
ed,  be  penetrated  b}-  the  spirit 
puritied  and  ennobled  iherol 
they  will  certainly  produce  wo 
ship  worthy  of  our  admlratio 
this  subject  many  useful  siigj 
were  umde  by  Caiiiinal  Wise 
18  03,  in  his  well-known  Ice turt 
"  Connection  between  ScieDoe  ai 
The  results  of  the  debatei 
section  on  art  were,  ns  we 
ahoYe,  tlic  establishment  of  a 
sorsliip  of  ecclesiastical  areb 
at  LouTain  and  the  foundatio 
national  museum  at  the  aame 
Considering  the  many  reas( 
eloquently  urged  in  it^  fav< 
doubt  not  that  active  and  imi 
measures  will  be  taken  for  tl 
pletion  of  tho  cathedral  of  A 
On  the  success  of  the  Germjyi 
at  the  Malinefl  exlubitioin  we  I 
more  stress  because,  at  the  mam 
Iitenbach,of  DUsseldorf,  surpm 
his  com{>etitors  at  the  Antwer 
bitiou  of  paintings,  and  the  hh 
painter,  Edward  Steinle,  of  Fm 
on-the-Main,  by  his  cartoons,  e 
ed  at  Brussels,  gained  new  Iri 
for  true  Christian  art.  To  tlu 
i)w?t,  Giiiiers  and  Swerts,  the  be 
gian  painters,  cheerfully  bore 
ness.  In  the  debates  at  M&lk 
superiority  of  German  art  was  i 
edly  acknowledged  by  represen 
of  all  nations. 

To  return  to  our  fatherlanii 
the  head  of  the  movement  for  i 
generation  of  art  in  Germany, 
distmgulsbed  the  first  half  of  tbi 
teenth  ceaturj'  was  a  Catholic  ] 
King  Louis  L  of  Bavaria*  It  ¥ 
also,  who,  partly  by  renovatlj 
cathedrals  of  liegensburg,  Bai 
and  Spires,  and  partly  bjr  < 


partly  bjr  em 
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afiil  temples    at   Munich, 
u^  Christian  art  from  the  dipre- 
lule  into  If  hioh  it  had  fallen.      Rare- 
rhftfi  so  much  been  done  for  art  in  bo 
a  time  as  in  Bavaria   under 
I. ;   few  monarchs  hare  been 
y  liberal  patrons  of  every  depart- 
nl  of  art*     lilanj  are  of  opinion 
Itbt  Kiii^  l/ouis*  protection    gLouM 
Whn  been  confined   to  German  art, 
Ihotlit^  jrreat  soul  ecorned  such  nar- 
iTDw^miiukd  ideas,   and  lie   extended 
I  hii   can:    to    aiieient    classical    art. 
I  Fomaofit    among    thoee  who,   since 
IW2,  strove  to  regenerate  Christian 
art  in  \U  purely  German  form  was 
Kine:  Louis'  friend,  Cardinal  Geissel, 
•jf  Cfjlo^ie.     Tlie  aesociation  for  com- 
pk*tmg  tbe  cafhcdral  of  Cologne  call- 
ed knh  great  artistic  activity  ;  in  that 
fiunous  edifice  wa«i  geen  the  symbol  of 
tlip  (  h^i^It,,  Church  in  Germany,  and 
1 1  return  of  all  Germany  to 
^**'  nil,  true  faith. 

To  their  exertions  we  must  ascribe 

ibe  adnijccraent  of  Cliri^tian  art  pre- 

^^  <fl  the  meeting  of  the  first  Cath- 

<>Bc?'ruTal  convention.      These  con- 

^Nww    have     always    upheld    the 

<^*^  "if  Clin  Titian  art.      At  Lin  z,  in 

'^^^'n-fmjnded  the  *' Christian  Art 

iJiny/'     In  a  few  years 

/real  over  every  part  of 

ry.     The    Rhenish  art  un- 

«T"'  most  active,  and  exer- 

ihle  influence  on  those 

.,..,,  .,,,11  Germany  ;  the  latter, 

™*etef,  have  proved   more   hinting 

^  hvv;  accompliflbed  more  impor- 

^0  once  fairly  established,  the 

wrtiMi  art  finion  held  several  gcn- 

the  first  of  which  took 

re  in  September,  18.56. 

^^  wa«  insignificant,  for 

*'^"  udred   delegates  a^sem- 

**'*^.  and  many  of  these  hailed  fivjm 

'^  ^tfH'ni>,h    pmrinces.     In   giute  of 

^  ,   the  transactions  were 

I  ^fT!      ..  :-    ;  sting  than  those  of  many 

*<>-nillpci      **  historical      a^ociatrons," 

^M  bodcil    th<^m selves    with   Celtic, 

«Oimi^  nxid  German  antiquities.   Nay, 

ItQUkiefji^  Ibe  merit  of  the  speeches 


delivered^  they  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  German  architectural 
society.  A  still  more  brilliant  future, 
however,  was  in  store  for  the  Christian 
art  union.  In  1857,  the  second  gen- 
eral meeting  was  held  at  Regensburg, 
at  which  the  number  of  archaeologists 
and  artists  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dred. For  three  days  they  assembled 
in  the  splendid  church  of  St,  UMc, 
discussed  some  most  important  quea- 
tions,  and  listened  to  several  brilliant 
speeches.  The  treasures  of  mediaeval 
art,  sent  from  every  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Regensburg,  formed  a  magnificent 
collection,  for,  among  all  the  cities  of 
Germany,  Regensburg  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  monuments  of  medlseval 
times,  whilst  its  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  A.  Reichen- 
sperger,  the  chairman,  enforced  strict 
order  in  debate ;  next  to  him  sat  Dr. 
F,  Streber,  professor  at  Munich.  As 
a  successful  student  of  numismatics, 
his  fame  was  European :  in  fact  he 
wnft  a  mfm  of  superior  Jcarning.  His 
best  work  is  his  ^*  History  of  Christian 
Art/'  which  was  not  published  previous 
to  liis  death,  hut  whose  excellence  no 
one  will  midervalue.  If  an  illustrated 
edition  were  published,  it  would  su|i- 
platit  all  other  class-books  t>n  the  same 
suliject,  and  be  a  sure  g^iide  and  basis 
of  all  tiiture  reseaivhes.  And  no 
wonder,  for  no  man  had  a  clearer 
and  more  general  knowledge  of  ev- 
erything relating  to  the  history  of  art 
than  Streber.  We  hope  soon  to  gee 
this  history  grace  every  collection  of 
the  Catholic  classics  of  Germany. 

Another  eminent  member  ot"  the  as- 
sembly was  Dr.  Zarbl,  canon  of  the 
cathedral  at  Munich,  An  eloquent 
speaker,  a  writer  who  recounted  his 
travels  in  an  interesting  manner,  and 
a  zealous  pastor  of  eouls,  the  canon 
was  apatrmi  of  Christian  art,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  its  literature. 
His  residence  resembled  a  museum  of 
mediieval  curiosities.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Ri?gensburg  art  union,  and 
well  was  he  fitted  to  fulfil  his  duties. 
When  he  walked  up  the  aisles  of  hia 
cathedral,  his  appearance  was  majes- 
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tic-    Hi8  wopds  were  impressive  and 

bis  actions  cautious  and  well  consider- 
ed. Overtop[iiFig  most  men,  and  in- 
spiring ail  Willi  rci'pect,  etraugere 
looked  up  to  him  witL  a  feeling  akin 
to  awe,  whilst  to  those,  w^ho  knew  him 
lie  was  a  kind  and  esteemed  friend* 
Conou  Zurbl  disparted  lliis  life  long 
mgo,  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  vir- 
tues* A  Benedi(*tine  of  the  ahbej  at 
Metten,  on  the  Dunuhe^  a  man  whose 
memory  is  elierishtd  by  thousands  of 
his  pupils^  F.  IldephondusLehner,  was 
the  soul  of  the  liegeosburgart  union  in 
1857.  As  director  of  the  seminaiy  he  la- 
bored succcsj^iuily  to  imbue  his  students 
with  an  ardent  love  of  Christian  art, 
the  principles  of  which  he  had  masterid 
at  an  early  age.  Thii<  he  effected  not 
to  much  by  u'gtlietical  theories  as  by 
practical  iuslruction.  At  Metteo  he 
ibundt'd  a  museum  of  mediaeval  art, 
lie  formed  a  scliool  which  was  fre- 
quented by  many  talented  young  men, 
and  assisted  by  sevend  friends  he 
founded  the  Mcgenshurg  diocesan  art 
union,  and  encouraged  art  i&  tic  lit  era- 
tun*.  Foremost  among  his  disciples 
is  George  Dengler,  of  liegensbiirg,  who 
bids  fair  to  attain  considerahic  emi- 
nence in  nrchitei'turc*  At  the  WUrz- 
burg  general  convention,  in  18Ci4,  F. 
lldiphonsus  wan  chosen  ebainnan  of 
the  ticction  of  Christian  art,  and  in  an 
eloquent  address  he  urged  the  Gi.t- 
man  clergy'  to  study  the  Cathohc  lit- 
urgy and  the  regulations  of  the 
Church  regarding  Christian  art- 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  G. 
Jacob,  He  was  associated  for  a  long 
time  with  Dr.  Ainberger,  one  of  the 
first  theologians  of  the  present  age, 
and  Griilmaier,  the  most  pious  priest 
that  I  have  ever  met  with,  in  the  di- 
rection of  tbo  semuiary  at  liegens- 
burg,  where  he  was  profes.^or  of  the 
history  of  art.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  liegeut  Dirschedtf  of  Kegenaburg, 
und  of  F.  Ildephonsus,  Jacob  wroto 
bis  work  on  art  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  which  was  published  at  the 
time  of  the  Begcnsbuig  congress.  It 
ia  a  truly  adnurahUi  work,  especially 
ai  a  manual  for  tbeologiaad  and  priests. 


In  a  few  weeks  it  spread  aU  over 

many,  and  during  the  last  seven  T«i2f 
nothing  has  been  written  equal  tu  ii 
in  its  kind.  The  publication  of  8u^ 
ber's  "  History  of  Art**  and  a  n«w  «IS- 
tion  of  Jacob's  "Handbook^  wooldVl 
of  great  service  to  the  German  clftQi 
and  would  greatly  promote  iht  tUrif 
of  Christian  art 

Sighartt  of  Frcising,  who  had  jott 
published  his  ^*  Albertus  MagnuN**  ate 
spoke  at  Kegeusbnrg.  lie  is  tk 
moet  distinguished  of  the  nuiny  writoi 
on  the  history  of  art  of  whom  Bavsris 
justly  boasts  j  twelve  years  htft 
elaj>t?ed  since  he  began  the  long  seHfi 
of  hie  valuable  works  by  bis  history 
of  the  cathedral  of  Freising.  His  "  Hti- 
tory  of  Plastic  Art  hi  Bavaria^"  pob-* 
lis  bed  in  18C3,  was  the  crowning  cfibr 
of  his  genius  and  labors.  No  other 
German  country  cim  boast  of  so  CCOh 
plete  and  peH'ect  a  history*  He  ako 
called  into  existence  a  museiiim  of  me* 
diieval  art,  and  brought  to  the  notiet 
of  the  leanied  all  the  artistic  trcasurci 
of  the  archdio<:ese.  His  example  hata 
been  imitated  iu  several  Bavarian  di<K 
ccscs. 

Ilimioben,  of  Maycnce,  was  tl 
resentalive  a^  the  art  union  ti 
by  him  in  that  diooese.     In  far 
ioben  was  one  of  tlio  fuinest  - 
the  Catholic  association  iu   Muv€uo% 
and  a  prominent  orator  at  all  tlie  gen* 
eml    convetitions.      His    appearanct 
was  striking,   and  predisposed  all  in 
his  favor.    His  sparkling  eyes,  his  fine 
flowing  hair,  his  noble  ligure,  his  kh 
norous  voice,  and  his  youthful  ardor  ami 
enthusiasm,  made  him  the  favorite  ii 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  UsttfaSog 
to  him.     "  I  have  seen  the  seed  r-— *'- 
nalc,  and  the  flowers  bud  ;  you  v 
them  in  full  bloom,  and  reop  the 
Such   were  bis   words  to  a  y*> 
friend  in  Oie  fall  of  18f»0,  n    "' 
they  express  his  ideas  eont 
regeneration  of  religious  life  in  Un^ 
nineteenih   century.     Himioben   uieS 
all  his  influenre  in  fa%'or  of  reiuyrai'*' 
ing  the  catlaHlriil  of  Mayence, 
he  did  not  live  to  see  tlie  repaini 
pletcd.     Would  that  he  had  wi 
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ieUi    of   November,    1864, 
ntboUc  cause  acqtiired  new 
the  confederation  of  the 
litiefl  1 

Coloigne,  spoke  on  church 
ofesfior  Reiscbl,  of  Regens- 
[kjinnology  j  Dr.  Dursch,  of 
{cm  flBsthetics;  whikt  Wicst 
I  renoTatloQ  of  the  cathedral 
lot  I  cannot  mention  all  who 
the  asscmblj  at  Begens- 
though  there  were  many 
shed  oratori  at  Regens- 
.  of  superior  success  be- 
Bsician^  J*  Mettenlciter, 
the  **  Miisica  Divina**  in 
with  Canon  Proske,  and 
egensbarg  gave  a  practical 
rlijit  true  church  music  is. 
[transported  by  the  magical 
BAnnoiiy.  Rcgensbui'g  pos* 
[beet  school  of  church  music 
by,  and  the  choir  of  its  ca- 
'  I  that  of  the  Sistme  chapeL 
lettenleitcr  and  Proske,  we 
lentian  Schrems,  Wcsselack^ 
tt. 

sesd  displayed  at  Ecgcnsburg 
►ort-Hved ;  the  German  art 
rer  met  again  in  general 
Since  1858  it  has  again 
Imere  section  of  the  general 
of  Uie  Catholic  societies 
py*  At  tlie  Alunich  conven- 
"Bl,  considerable  interest  was 
stian  art ;  but  at  Aix-la- 
J*rttnkfort,  and  Wiirzburg  it 
raoy  friends.  At  Aix-la-Cha- 

Sr  Hutmacher  was  chair- 
Stion  of  art,  ut  Frankfort 
whilst  at  Wiirzburg  the 
EStlve  members  were  F,  Itde- 
ttd  Dean  Schwarjs,  of  Boh- 
I  in  Wirtemberg. 
%h  much  has  been  done  for 
t  by  the  establishment  of  art 
I  their  general  meetings,  it  has 
ecn  promoted  in  many  other 
lie  members  of  the  Catholic 
not    only   devoted   them- 
be  study  of  art,  but  also  en- 
^thers  to  tnako  researches  on 
and  it  it  but  just  to  add 
tka  past    twelve    years 


much  bad  been  accomplished  that 
deserves  unqualified  praise.  To  the 
Bozen  art  union  we  owe  the  "  History 
of  the  Development  of  Religious 
Architecture  in  the  Tyrol,**  the  second 
part  of  which  was  published  a  year 
a^o  by  Karl  Atz.  The  Linz  art  un- 
ion, after  commissioning  Florian  Wie- 
ner to  write  directions  for  reacarchea 
on  reHgious  moniuucnls,  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  biatory  of  art  in  the  diocese  of 
Liuz.  Many  years  ago  Giefers  ren- 
dered a  similar  service  to  Paderbom, 
Schwarz  and  Laib  to  Rotteuburg, 
and  Reichenspergcr  (o  the  Rhenish 
dioceses.  Besides  establishing  the  Di- 
ocesan muBeum,  the  richest  collection 
of  tbis  kind  in  Germany,  the  Cologne 
art  union  founded  tlie  "Journal  of 
Christian  ArL"  The  Re^ensburg  un- 
ion published  the  work  of  Jacob  men- 
tioned above,  and  di^tnbuted  it  among 
its  members.  Sighart  made  researches 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Munich ;  whilst 
Adalbert  Grimm,  of  Augsburg,  wrote 
a  history  of  his  native  diocese.  Great 
services  were  rendered  to  EichsUidt 
by  Maitzlf  to  Bamberg  by  Kolsclicn- 
reuter,  to  Wiirzburg  by  Wieland,  to 
Limburg  on  the  Lahn  by  Ibach,  to 
Spires  by  iiemling  and  Molitor,  and 
to  Miinster  by  Zcke,  By  the  advice 
of  Frof.  Alzog,  the  Freiburg  union 
commenced  in  18G'2  the  pubUeation  gf 
an  art  joumal.  To  the  Roltenburg 
art  union  we  are  indebted  for  an  im- 
portant work  on  altars,  by  Dean 
Schwarz  and  Pastor  Laib.  One  of 
the  most  active  societies  is  tlrnt  of 
Luxemburg^  which  has  publiBhcd  an 
art  joumal  since  1861.  These  re- 
searches were  based  on  those  of  the 
historical  associations  and  on  some 
valuable  essays,  some  of  which  had 
been  written  Jong  before*  Almost  every 
cathedral  in  Germany  can  boast  of  its 
historian.  Thus  Geissel  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Imperial  cathedral 
(1826--8) ;  Wetter  and  Werner  that 
of  the  cathedral  at  Mayence  (1835)  ; 
Boisseroe  tliatof  the  Cologne  cathedml 
(1821-3) ;  and  Giefers  that  of  the 
cathedral  at  Paderbom.  To  Perger 
we  owe  a  sketch  of  St*  Stophen'a  al 


Vienna;  to  Ilimmolstein,  one  of  the 
cathedral  at  Wiirzhurg ;  whilst  Grimm 
and  AUioH  puhlkhccl  an  incomplete 
eketch  of  the  caihejral  lit  Augsburg, 
and  the  histories  of  the  Ilildusheim, 
Xanten,  and  Freieing  cuthedmU  were 
written  by  Krutz,  Zehe»  and  Sigliart. 
One  of  the  most  instructive  works 
hitely  publi>^hed  is  Schreegrafs  hijitoiy 
of  the  cathedral  at  Rogengburg,  in 
three  vohime?.  Every  diocese  in 
Germany  has  not  yet  done  its  daty, 
and  much  can  and  should  fitiO  be  done 
by  the  German  elerg)'.  Let  us  not 
think  lightly  of  these  laborious  re- 
searclies  ;  tlietr  usefulness  and  impor- 
tance to  science  will  one  day  be  made 
evident  to  alb  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants must  aid  alike  in  gathering  the 
voluminous  materials,  which  rau3t  be 
ilaced  at  the  d  is  position  of  hira  whom 
will  call  to  write  a  national  his- 
'tory  of  German  art.  The  labors  of 
these  societies  have  already  enabled 
several  prominent  men  to  undertake 
more  extensive  works,  among  which  I 
will  mention  Sif^harf  3  "  History  of  Art 
in  Bavaria,"  Liibke't*  ^^Ilistoiy  of  Art  in 
Westphalia,"  lleideloff-Lorcnz'  **  Snah- 
ian  Art  during  the  Middk-  Ages/*  lleid- 
er-Eitciberger  s  **Media'val  Monuments 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,"  Haiis'  **  His- 
tory of  Styrian  Art"  Enist  aus  dem 
Werth's  "  Monuments  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  "  and  Ha^sler*s  "  Ancient  Monu- 
ments of  Wirtemberg*"  A  year  ago, 
Lot«  publi)=?hpdan  excellent  work,  in  two 
volumes,  entilled, "  Art -Topography  of 
Germany,"  whilst  Otte's  **  History  of 
German  Architecture"  is  on  the  point 
of  appearing.  Schnaase,  t«x>,  in  his 
**  History  of  Art"  hns  profited  by  the  la- 
bors of  the  Catholic  art  unions,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Mtiller-Klun- 
zingcrand  Nagler,  of  Munich,  in  their 
cyclopedias  of  art. 

Let  U8  not  gn:>w  languid  in  our  in- 
vestigations concerning  German  art 
during  the  middle  ages,  until  the  last 
monument  has  been  discovered  and 
the  last  inscription  deciphered.  Many 
years  must  elapse  before  we  shall  ar- 
rive at  this  point.  When,  in  his  wan- 
derings throughout  Europe,  Bohraer, 


the  author  of  the  great  werfP 
rial  decrees,  found  an  undl 
document,  his  joy  waa  iodei 
Equally  great  mm  the  doHg! 
editors  of  the  **Monumenta 
im  **  when  they  brought  to  11 
annals  that  were  supposed 
perished.  The  same  plea^m 
any  one  who  has  the  good  I 
discovering  a  lloman  baflHi 
markable  arcli,or  any  other  i 
montuncnt;  who  decipher* 
plains  an  old  inBcription«  and 
the  stock  of  our  knowledge* 

As  appears  from  what  1 
said  alM>ve,  the  religioufl  a] 
also  established  joumalfl  and  1 
The  cliief  of  the  periodical 
'^Journal  of  Christian  Art, 
since  1851,  by  Baudri.  An 
contributors  to  this  publieali^ 
does  not  meet  with  the 
age  it  deserves,  are  A,  Rei< 
ger,  Ernst  Weyden,  of  Coh 
learned  Br*  van  Endert,  Ob 
Bock,  of  Aix-la-Chapelk%  a 
s  ion  ally,  Miinzenberger,  of 
dorf.  Baudri's  journal  is  to  < 
what  J,  N,  Alljenlingk-Thij; 
dieUche  Wttrnnde*^  is  I0  Holla 
James  Weale*s  "  Le  Brffro^* 
giura,  and  what  Didron's  ** 
are  to  France,  The  claims  c 
music  are  put  fortlx  by  the  "  ' 
pubUfthed  in  Luxemburg  by 
ter.  Pastor  Oitheb,  whose  p 
death  we  mourn,  made  a  sii 
tempt,  hot  failed.  In  fine,  tl 
of  the  altar  societies  is  **  i)« 
enschmnclr"  a  monthly  pu 
publighe<l  in  Stuttgart  by  Sch 
Laib*  These  altar  societies 
be  found  in  every  part  of  C 
and  their  silent  influeiice  i 
Some  societies,  those  of  Vic 
P^th,  for  instance,  number  t 
of  meml>ers.  The  Brussels  8 
societies,  beside  attending  to  t 
wants,  work  for  foreign  misaii 
moflt  recent  of  these  80cicti« 
one  founded  in  November,  ] 
F rank fort-on-t he-Main,  as  th 
san  sot^iely  of  Limburg.  Tl 
of  Germany  have  furnished 
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embroidery  in  the  form  of 
tents* 

speak  of  altar  societies 
lentioning  Kreuser,  of  Co- 
\  with  his  hoary  Imir 
sDuflf-box — amaD  full 
aud  endless  humor — is 
all  of  us,  for  up  to  1861  we 
ged  him  at  the  general  con- 
Since  the  Munich  conven- 
iTcr,  we  have  not  seen  him ; 
leent  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at 
^  and  at  Wiirzburg,  and  we 
the  reason  of  his  absence. 
concisely  is  very  difficult,  and 
ers  from  I  he  Rhenish  pro- 
n  boast  of  this  Tirtue;  stiti, 
tuini,  and  especially  the  Ger- 
BBy  listened  with  pleasure  to 
ler;  and  no  wonder,  for  Kreu- 
'  failed  to  do  ju?<tiee  to  the 
Germany.  Whfn  Kreuser 
(City,  his  speech  was  followed 
|ly  by  the  estulilishraerit  of 
lociely.  He  cairied  every- 
slorm,  and  the  impression 
5ylii»  speeches  was  not  merely 
hut  prodnced  lasting  fruits. 
a  poet,  also,  a  happy  im- 
ablo  to  cope  with  the 
rh)^mster.  lie  is  one  of 
id  men  in  Germany,  and 
<>ur  jrratitude  for  his  exer- 
le  cause  of  Christian  art, 
have  rolled  by  since  he 
his  **  Letters  on  the  Colore 
xal,"  and  during  the  la^it  twelve 
work  on  architecture  has 
again  and  again.  That 
style  is  deficient  in  grace 
J  we  will  not  dispute^  still 
it  may  be  derived  trom  the 
his  works. 

von   Bock^  also,  deserves 
He   is  the  author  of  a 
the  Liturgic  Vestments," 
itrated  with  two  hun- 
vings.  Boldly  he  de- 
of  appropriate  work- 
fearlessly  measures  swords 
opponent T  and  often  his  im- 
crowned  with  success.  To 
itto,  of  Crefeld,  is  indebted 
fuggestions,  lie  was  also 


one  of  the  founders  of  the  scnool  of 
art  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Infiint  Jesa^,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Dr,  von  Bock  has  visited  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  Turkey  excepted, 
which  he  intends  shortly  to  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  hia  research- 
esp  Where  can  be  found  an  ancient 
vestment  whose  texture  he  did  not 
scrutinize,  and  a  piece  of  which  he  has 
not  begged  for  still  clo3f2r  examina- 
tion ?  At  Gran,  at  JMines,  in  Buhe- 
mitt,  in  Sicily,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  at 
Vienna — everywhere  Dr.  von  Bock 
has  left  traces  of  hia  nn wearying  ac- 
tivity. The  Rlienish  goldsmiths  owo 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  lie  lias  writ- 
ten papers  on  the  church  at  Kaisers- 
werth,  on  the  Benedictine  church  at 
Munchen-Gladbach,  on  Cologne,  and 
on  the  relics  at  Gran  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  His  principal  work  is  on 
the  "Insignia  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire."  It  is  a  magnilicently  illustrat- 
ed epeclaien  of  t}i>ogmphy,  equal  in 
every  respect  to  any  similar  work 
published  in  England  or  France.  At 
Malines  every  one  sjxike  loudly  in  its 
praise,  and  in  1864  the  aathor  receiv- 
ed from  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
the  Crosa  of  the  Iron  Crown,  Von 
Bock*8  style  reminds  me  of  the  chimes 
I  have  heard  in  Holland ;  it  consists 
in  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
pleasing  melody.  * 

Von  Bock  stands  in  odd  contrast 
to  Dean  Schwarz,  of  Bohmenkireh,  the 
able  editor  of  the  **  Ktrchemchmuck*' 
He  is  the  personification  of  repose 
and  dignity,  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  first* 
class  archieologist.  For  many  years 
he  has  wielded  great  influence  with 
the  clergy. 

Whilst  the  altar  societies  are  dis- 
playing greater  activity  every  day,  the 
Christian  art  unions^  it  is  said,  are 
daily  becoming  less  zealous.  In  some 
places,  no  doubt,  this  is  true;  but  in 
many  dioceses  they  have  been  chang- 
ing into  associations  for  furthering  the 
completion  of  the  diocesan  cathedral. 
To  mention  but  a  few  instances,  this 
was  the  case  in  Regensburg,  Since 
his    aoceasioa   to  the   episcopal  see 
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Bishop  IgnatiQd  von  Senestrey  applied 
himself  with  energy  to  the  completioa 
of  his  catliedraL  King  Louis  !♦  hav- 
ing  furnished  the  means,  we  iiave  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  architect 
Denzingcr  will  finish  the  two  towers. 
At  Mayence,  likewise,  evetything  is 
being  done  for  the  compleiion  and 
deeoratton  of  the  cathedral  The  work 
has  been  intrusted  to  the  skill  of 
Mettemieh,  and  Direetor  Vcit,  assisted 
hj  Laeinsky  Settegast  and  Ilermannj 
18  frescoing  the  waU.^  and  the  vaults. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  partition  between 
the  sanctuary  and  the  nave  in  the  Co- 
lore cathedral,  and  since  the  great 
festival  of  October  15th,  1863»  the 
building  has  lM?en  steadily  progressing, 
and  the  cathedral  lottery  promises  to 
furnii^h  the  means  for  completing  the 
towers  within  seven  years.  Schmidt 
has  added  a  new  pyramid  to  8t. 
Stephen's  cathedral  in  Vienna^  which 
has  now  the  hif^best  spire  in  the 
world.  After  rivalling  the  English 
architect  Welby  Pugin  by  planning 
almost  two  hundred  churches  and 
chapelst  Statz  ia  now  building  a  cathe- 
dral at  Lin 2.  An-hbishop  Gregory 
von  S cheer  has  given  a  now  appear- 
ance to  the  metropolitan  Clmrch  of  Our 
Lady  at  Munich^  whilst  the  bishop  of 
Pafisau,  Henry  von  Hofslatter,  has 
proved  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  art  bv  rt*noVating  many  church- 
es in  his  diocese.  Among  all  the  Ger- 
man prelates  none  have  built  more 
churchefl   than  Cardinal  Qeissel,   of 


Cologne,  and  Bishop  Hiilkij 

ster. 

Is  it  not  an  encouraging  ii| 
are  completing  the  immenae 
the  middle  ages  ?  1b  it  not  i 
vital  energy  that  the  Cathol 
countries  are  building  the 
churches  in  the  most  com 
As  architectural  science  proj 
like  advance  must  take  pta^ 
chanics,  and,  notwithstandi; 
blunders,  every  branch  of  m 
more  and  more  perfected.  ] 
years  hence  all  onr  temple 
completed  and  adorned  with  t 
dor  becoming  the  »livine  serv 
every  one  do  his  duty,  fuliillin 
allotted  him  by  divine  Provit 

Let  us  conclude  our  rapi 
by  calling  to  mind  the  men  i 
begun  and  directed  this  n: 
Among  the  Gennans,  Jo< 
Goires,  F.  von  Schlegel,  and 
Boisser6e  will  head  our  list* 
justly  boosts  of  de  Caumonti 
Montalembert,  VioUetlo  Due 
and  the  Abbe  Martin.  Ott 
not  be  forgotten f  nor  Hois],  th 
an  of  the  catacombs.  The  ] 
Setx>iix  d* Agin  court,  Waagi 
habaud,  Schnaase,  Kugler,  P 
StieglitZt  Geyer,  KaOenbachf 
Moller,  Heidcloff,  Otte,  Spnn 
ner-Alteneck,  Krieg  von  llo 
von  Quast^  Jacob  Sehmilt,  a 
others  known  to  every  votaz 
To  us  is  assigned  the  taak  ol 
the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
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;  BoM|,ft  remilo  artlet,  celebrated  for  bcr  mlffDrtaneSj  thongb  mor«for  bor  prolldencT 

„___ i,  pAlotlDg,  and  lausic,  died  ot  a  broken  bean^Jujat  as  l*ope  Element  VIL  h*d  invited 

f  lolbMDe,  to  atiow  Ma  admiration  for  hti  nxadterpieco  in  the  cbarub  nt  Sua  Foirouiu  at  Jio!o^ua, 

Too  late— ^h,  far  too  lata !     Praise  cornea  in  vuiu 

To  lull  the  fey er*d  agonies  of  pain. 
bl  am  DO  more  the  artist  idlj  proud, 
►  But  the  guuat  mortal  waiting  for  a  ehroiid, 

!No  more  the  songstress,  whosQ  impassioned  la^ 

OVr  taste  and  feeling  held  uniivall'd  away  ; 

But  a  weak  woman,  desolate  aud  worn. 

Her  pubes  throbbiQg,  and  ber  heart-strings  torn, 

Looking  above — ^stid,  humbled,  and  alone — 

Whci'e  mercy  dwells  with  Jesus  on  hid  throne — 

Ay,  ioutUy  hoping  for  odg  smile  of  light 

From  the  meek  3Lin  of  sorrows  and  of  might. 

Who  from  siii*s  thrall  is  powerful  to  save, 

Died  on  the  cross,  and  triumphed  o*er  the  grave  I 

What  though  the  light  of  genius  fired  mine  eye^ 

That  radiant  meteor  leaver*  u*  when  we  die, 

And  conscience  whispers  that  the  gifts  of  heaven 

Were  oft  misused.     I  thirst  to  be  forgiven, 

Panting  I  turn  from  streams  once  deeply  quaflfd, 
lAnd  crave  the  Rock's  sole  vivifying  draught ! 
[Ay,  as  I  kneel  and  supplicate  for  grace, 
11  veil  in  lowliness  my  tear-batlied  face  ; 
[Imploi*e  for  pardon  with  intense  distress, 
lAnd  spurn  the  gauds  of  eartldy  happiness  I 
I  Oh,  what  avails  it  that  aerial  forms, 

Lnd  colors  vivid  as  the  Ih>w  of  storms, 
pHang  o'er  my  fancy  with  bewitching  spell  ? 

Say,  have  I  used  these  varied  talenta  well  ? 

Oh,  what  avails  it  that  my  hands  would  mould 

Beautiful  raodela  from  the  marble  cold  ? 

Have  the  rich  sculptures  in  the  hallowed  fane 

Brought  one  soiFd  spirit  t-o  her  God  again  ?— * 

RecaU'd  a  virtuous  feeling  to  the  heart, 

And  by  religion  consecrated  art  ? 

Have  the  fair  features  and  bright  hues  I  wove 

In  one  dark  breast  illumed  tlie  spark  of  love  ? 

Or  Im'ed  the  soul  from  sin's  deceptious  toys 

To  pure  devotion's  memomblo  joys  ? 
^Oh,  have  the  gifts  of  music  and  of  song 

othed  one  sad  being  of  the  human  throng  } — 
Qgelic  thoughts — submissive,  hopeful,  kind^- 

Ireathed  o'er  a  mournful  or  a  sliatterM  mind  ? 
ad  has  my  genius,  w^ith  a  potent  sway, 

yilded  the  road  to  heaven — that  straight  and  narrow  way  ? 


Grod  has  been  very  boanteoos  ;  he  has  given 
Much  to  enhance  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 
The  threefold  cords*  of  talismanic  power 
Were  meant  to  yield  emploTment  for  the  hour- 
Life's  potent  hour  of  labor,  want,  and  pain^- 
Brief  as  the  April  drops  of  sunnj  rain ; 
And  jet  by  mercy  recompensed  above, 
If  well  improved  in  hope,  and  faith,  and  love. 
But  conscience  whispers,  and  in  these  dark  days 
Tluit  voice  grows  louder  as  my  strength  decays^-^ 
Of  wasted  talents,  of  forgotten  crime. 
And  of  a  judgment  awfully  sublime ! 
Of  duties  unfulfill'd,  of  gifts  misspent, 
Of  future  pangs,  of  fitting  punishment  I 

I  muse  no  lon[»or  on  the  present — no^ 

My  life  is  with  the  future  or  ihepastf 
And  both  are  mingling  in  a  magic  now. 

Like  turbid  waters  in  a  fountain  cast. 
The  past-^oh,  whether  fair,  or  dark,  or  both, 

Id  but  a  picture  mirror*d  on  tlie  wave. 
The  moral  sicknesses — guile,  anger,  sloths- 
Arise  as  spectres  from  a  yawning  grave ; 
What  boots  it  tlmt  misfortune  paled  my  cheek. 

That  |)enury  and  pain  obscured  my  way  ? 
Sorrow  is  roiceiess  ;  'tis  remorse  that  speaks 

In  awful  tones  of  iperited  decay. 
And  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not — the  vale 

Of  never-ending,  stiH-beginning  death. 
Methinks  1  hear  the  harsh,  continuous  wail, 

The  sobs  and  catchings  of  convulsive  breath. 
Guilt  unatonod  foi^— thoughts  and  words  of  sin-« 

How  do  they  rise  up,  burning  as  on  glass  ! 
The  evil  |H^nt  the  wishful  heart  within 

Asking  for  vengeance !     O  the  hideous  mass 
Of  wickedness  lieap*d  up.  long,  long  conceaKd  I 
But  now  as  by  a  lightning  tiash  reveafd. 

Woe !  woo!  the  Eternal  Judges  fiery  dart 

Hath  pierced  the  labyrinthine  cells  within, 
Wliere  underneath  the  pulses  of  my  heart 

Dwells  the  mysterious  form  of  cnxiohing  sio. 
Thoughts,  banotul  wishes. — ay.  as  well  as  deeds, 

Against  me  in  strv^ng  phaLinx  are  amiy*d. 
In  vjun  these  tears«-in  vain  this  botsom  bleeds  : 

I  IvHik  u|HVi  myself,  and  am  dismay *d. 
Powerless*  aa.i  weak,  and  agv^niit'd  1  cry.— 
And  hoar  tho  words.  *- 1>»:  sinner,  thou  mus:  die !  * 

CKnids  iv^ll  an>jnd  mo«  :u)i  fr\^m  an  aby>s. 

Dr\'ar,  dark,  prvvvmuJ.  U^h.UJ  a  h:i,\Ms  tbroi ! 
Ckvor  a:id  cK^T  serpen'.*  coiliaj:  his** 

And  thunders  Ivvva  alvvx^  a  ^y  v<  s:ona. 


2%tf  OapuAin  of  Bruj&s.  887 

There  is  no  deed  to  offer  thee  of  good, 
Thou  mockmg  fiend  I  hiugh  on  without  restraint  I 

I  seem  as  borne  along  a  sulphurous  flood. 
Too  meteorlcallj  wild  to  paint. 

llie  couch  heaves  under  me,  my  sight  is  gone, — 

I  am  with  the  accuser,  and  alone  ! 

Alone  I  alone !    O  tell  me  not  'tis  so, 

That  I  must  grapple  powerless  with  the  foe. 

Jesus,  thou  Lamb  of  God,  arise !  arise  I 

Arrest  these  doubts,  these  daring  blasphemies. 

It  was  for  sinners  thou  didst  shed  thy  blood, 

For  guilty  mortals,  not  for  angels'  good. 

Listen !  attend !  a  sinner  asks  for  aid^ — 

For  me  that  blood  was  spilt,  for  ms  thou  wast  betrayed. 

As  when  a  night  of  storms  has  sped  away, 
And  robed  in  florid  hues  appears  the  day, 
Stealingly,  gently  lighting  up  the  skies 
With  gleams,  as  from  a  seraph's  smiling  eyes. 
Thus  o'er  my  spirit  breeds  a  gracious  calm, 
O'er  my  deep  wounds  is  pour'd  a  healing  balm. 
Methinks  the  mild  Redeemer  stands  above, 
And  pleads  his  righteousness,  his  cross,  his  love  ; 
While  angels'  voices  wafled  straight  from  heaven 
Proclaim,  ^^  Thy  Savior  calls  !  thou  art  forgiven  I " 


From  The  Hibernian  Ma;;azinc. 

THE  CAPUCHIN  OF  BRUGES. 


'*  Three  monks.sat  by  abogAvood  fire— 

Bare  were  tncir  crowQH,  and  their  garmcutd  grey, 
CIdbo  Kit  they  by  that  boi^wiwd  Are, 
Watching  the  wicket  till  break  of  day." 

Ballad  Pobtbt. 


^0  the  color  of  their  garments,  the  days  of  CjBsar,  were  shaded  by 

instead  of  grey,  were  of  a  dark  the  dense  fore3ts  of  Flanders,  three 

» and  the  omission  of  any  allu-  lay-brothers  of  the  order  kept  watch 

>  their  long  flowing  beards,  the  for  any  wayfarer  that  might  require 

lines  convey  as  accurate  an  idea  hospitality    or    information     on    the 

words  could  of  the  parties  that  evening  in  question.     Their  convent 

3d  the  spacious  guest-chamber  stood — and  a  portion  of  it  still  stands 

Capuchin  convent  of  Bruges  on  —at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

t  night  of  October,  1708.  town,  close  beside  the  present  railway 

ed  round  the  capacious  hearth,  station.     But  Bruges  was  not,  a  cen- 

ch,  without  aid  of  grate,  cheer-  tury  and  a  half  ago,  what  it  is   to- 

hied  a  pile  of  dark  gnarled  day.    War,  and  the  recent  decline  of 

Iff  op  from  the  fens,  which,  in  its  ancient  commsrce,  rendered  it,  at 
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the  period  of  wliich  wo  write,  any- 
thing  bat  a  safe  or  attractive  localiiy 
for  either  toumt  or  commercial  trav- 
eller to  via  it-  There  was  no  "  Hotel 
de  Flandre,"  or  "Fleur  de  Bl^/*  or 
even  **  Singe  d'Or,"  for  the  weary 
itinerant  to  seek  refreahnient  or  lodg- 
ing. Neither  were  there  gena-d'armei 
in  the  streets,  nor  afiiiblo  shopkeepers 
in  their  gas -lit  magctsinSy  a«  at  pres- 
ent, to  whom  the  benighted  stranger 
might  apply  for  information  regarding 
the  locality  in  whieh  his  friends  resid- 
ed. The  convents  and  monasteries, 
however,  with  wliicli  Belgium  was 
then,  as  now,  studded,  were  ever  open 
to  the  traveller,  be  his  rank  or  condi- 
tion what  it  might,  and  pre-eminent 
for  tlieir  hospitaUty  were  the  Capu- 
chin fathers. 

The  night  was  a  wild  one;  and  the 
dying  blasts  of  Ot-iolier  eeemtd  bent 
on  a  vigoraus  struggle  ere  they  ex- 
pire*L 

"  What  an  Awf«l  storm  !**  exclaim- 
ed Brother  Aiiselm,  rising  \q  secure 
the  huge  oak  window  shutters  that 
seemed,  as  if  in  terror,  evi^Ty  moment 
ready  to  start  from  their  strong  iron 
fastenings. 

"  God  preserve  ua  !  but  *tb  fearful,** 
replied  one  of  his  companions,  Brother 
Bonaventure,  **and  what  dreadful 
lightning !  *' 

Peal  after  peal  of  thunder  resound- 
ed through  the  spacious  hall  and  ad- 
joming  corridors ;  and  tlien,  again, 
came  the  wind  beating  the  rain,  in  tor- 
rents, against  door  and  casement,  and 
completely  drowning  the  chimes  of  the 
Carillon,  though  the  market-place, 
where  the  belfry  stood,  was  close 
beside  them.  Still  not  a  word  es- 
caped their  third  companion.  Brother 
Francis,  a  venerable  old  man  who  sat 
nearer  than  his  younger  brethren  to 
the  ample  fireplace.  He  continued 
silently  reciting  "  Ave  **  after  "  Ave  " 
on  the  beads  of  the  large  rosary  at- 
tached to  his  girdle,  and  seemed,  in 
the  exooss  of  his  devotion,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  storm  that  bowled 
without. 

A  loud  knoekiag  at  the  outer  gat«, 
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followed  quickly  by  the  i 
stranger's  bell,  at  length 
the  arrival  of  some  guests  In 
stant,  the  old  man  let  his  beads 
their  accustomed  place  by  hit 
for  the  rule  of  St.  Francb  gav« 
ity  toward  the  neighbor  a  firs 
among  its  spiritual  obsonraticec 
hastened,  as  eagerly  as  bis  y< 
brothers,  to  admit  the  poor  tn 
who  must  be  sore  distrait^  oo  si 
awfiil  ni^L 

Liglitiug  a  lantern,  they  pro 
through  the  court  to  the  outer 
and  drawing  back  the  slidoj 
ered  a  small  grated  apertu 
wicket,  demanded  who  the 
might  h^  The  gleam  of  tlie 
tell  upon  the  uniforms  of  two  n 
men,  who  seemed  engaged  m  Bt 
ing  a  third  between  them,  whtl^ 
horses  stood  neighing  in  terrc 
[tawing  the  ground  beside  tbei 
a  second  the  gate  was  onbam 
three  of  Venddrae's  troopers  « 
the  court-yard;  two  of  them  sti 
porting  their  comrade,  who  liai 
badly  wounded  in  a  skirmaal 
Mariborough's  troops,  near  J 
arde,  that  morning.  I«e4iviug  J 
with  the  two  other  soldiera  t 
after  the  horses,  brothers  Franc 
Bonaventure  led  the  woundet 
into  the  convent.  He  seemed 
and  faint;  but  the  cheerful  bl 
the  fire,  and  the  refreshment  8| 
administered  by  the  goi>d  br 
soon  restored  him  somewhat,  i 
he  still  suiienid  acutely  froi 
wouncl,  and  was  utterly  una' 
stand  witfiout  the  aid  of  snppor 

For  the  first  time  Brother  I 
broke  silence.     From  the  monu 
caught  a  distinct  view  of  the 
ger's  face,  as  he  sat  in  the  light 
fire,   his   gaze   seemed   riveted 
him;  and  an  obscr^^er  might  j 
tieed  the  old  man's  lip  qutvfl 
face  grow  paler,  might  havi 
ser^  ed  a  tear  steal  do^vn  hisj 
he  continued  for  a  while  to^gi 
silence  on  the  pallid  features 
yoaag    soldier.    At    length'  b 
dfesfldd  him,  not  in  French  i 
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a  language  wldcb  to  Broth- 
are  wag  foreign. 

tr's  face  brightened  at 
s  own  tongue,  and  ho 
answer  to  the  few  hur- 
Eons  put  him  hj  the  old 
eonversatiod  was  of 
ion;  but  its  result 
X*  For  when  An- 
lutied  with  the  soldiers,  he 
Lventure  and  the  stranger 
old  man*8  temples  &n  he  lay 
on  the  bench  before  them, 
inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of 
Ige  occurrence,  Ansetm  could 
Sfintte  answer.  All  he  knew 
althongh  he  could  not  under* 
i  passed  between  Brother 
and  their  comrude,  the  con- 
seemed  to  produce  a  won 
^i  on  the  former.  He  trem- 
B  head  to  tbot,  and  then 
nd  seemed  about  to  gmsp  the 
in  his  arms,  when  he  sud- 
•  back  on  ihe  bench  a^  thejr 
him.  The  joung  soldier— 
iknost  SL  boy,  and  gtrikingly 
was  equally  puzzled, 
Francifl  had  merely  asked 
I  were  Irish ;  and  when  he 
**  Yes  ;** — if  his  name  was 
and  if  it  was  Gerald  Her- 
If  his  father  and  grandfather 
ih  ; — and  when  he  replied 
name  waa  Gemld  Walter 
and  that  his  grandfather  was 
I  but  English,  the  old  man 
something  which  he  could 
and  fuitiled.  That  wa3  all 
tell  Uiem  ;  but  what  that  had 
Ih  Brother  FrandB's  fit  still 
a  mystery. 

ootmiderable  time  the  aged 
ienaeless  and  almost  motion- 
bnly  symptoma  of  animation 
it^d  being  tbo£«;e  afforded  by 
laivo  throbbing  of  his  heart, 
Iccasioaal  deep-drawn  nigh. 
ers  seemed  def*ply  afflicted, 
lit  by  every  means  in  their 
restore  him;  for  Francis, 
W  knew  anything  of  his  his- 
ODtwiLhstaoding,  the  taror- 
whole  community. 


Toward  midnight  the  old  man  re* 
vived,  and  his  first  inquiry  was  for  iho 
young  soldier.  He  now  embraced 
him,  and,  as  he  pressed  him  again  and 
again  to  his  heart,  with  tears  and 
blessings  called  him  "  his  son,"  **  hia 
dear  cWld.**  Brothers  Anselm  and 
Bonaventure  looked  at  each  other  in 
mute  astonishment.  They  feared  that 
their  d<^r  old  friend,  tlie  patriarch  of 
the  iay-brothers,  was  losing  his  rear 
son.  They  knew  that,  for  thirty 
years  at  least,  he  had  been  an  inmate 
of  llie  cloister,  while  the  party  whom 
he  thus  lovingly  called  his  son  could 
at  furthest  number  twenty  birthdays, 
if  ind^ied  be  could  count  so  many. 
Still  greater,  however,  was  their  sur- 
prise,  when,  on  a  closer  scrutiny,  they 
could  not  fail  to  observe  a  marked  fam- 
ily likeness  between  iheir  aged  broth- 
er and  the  individual  on  whom  all  hia 
alFections  seemed  now  centred. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  tlie  indul- 
gence of  curiosity.  The  two  troopers, 
drenched  and  travel-stained,  must  be 
attended  to,  and  the  wound  of  their 
comrade  looked  at\er.  Fortunately 
their  convent  numbered  among  it^  in- 
mates one  of  the  beat  leeche-4  in  all 
West  Flanders.  He  htvd  been 
already  summoned  to  the  aid  of 
Brother  Francis,  and  now  that  he  no 
longer  required  his  services,  he  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  other  inva- 
lid, whose  case  seemed  the  leas  urgent  ' 
of  the  two.  In  a  short  time  his  akil* 
ful  hand  extracted  a  spent  ball  from 
the  sufferer's  knee,  and,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  soothing  poultice,  restored  J 
him  to  comparative  ease.  Nor  were 
Brothers  Anselm  and  Bonaventure 
idle  mL'anwhile.  Piles  of  w<dl-but- 
tered  tartines  made  of  wholemeal 
bread  baked  in  the  convent,  with  plen- 
tiful dishes  of  rashers  and  omelets, 
and  a  Hagon  or  two  of  foaming  Lou- 
vain  beer,  soon  covered  the  table* 
Cold  meats,  too,  of  various  kinds, 
were  served  up  in  abundance  ;  and 
the  two  dragoons  were  soon  busily  en- 
gaged in  satisfying  appetites  good  at 
all  timed,  but  now  considerably  sharjH 
eued  by  a  liard  ride  and  a  long  fast* 


It  was  the  first  peaceful  meal  they 
enjoyed  si  are  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy got  command ;  luid  they  blessed 
tiieir  stars  for  l)avhig  been  selected  to 
escort  young  Herbert  to  the  rear. 
Having  completed  the  bandaging  ot* 
his  wound,  and  admin  littered  euch 
medicine  as  he  deemed  best  calcu- 
lated to  make  up  for  his  patient's  loss 
of  blood,  the  intirmarian  led  him  to 
the  chamber  pre[»ared  tor  his  rccep* 
tion ;  and  Brother  Francis  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  him. 
His  request  was  granted,  hut  on  the 
sole  condition  that  no  conversation  of 
an  exciting  nature  s^hould  take  place 
between  him  and  the  invalid  lili  such 
time  as  all  feverish  and  inH-immiitory 
symptoms  had  subsided*  Day  after 
day,  and  night  after  niglit,  the  old 
man  watched,  in  strict  silence,  beside 
the  stranger'^  couch ;  and  all  were  in 
amazement  at  such  fis^iduity  and  at- 
tention on  the  piirt  of  one  who,  as 
long  as  any  remembered  him,  seemed 
utterly  detached  from  all  earthly  af- 
fections. They  even  saw  him  mijigle 
tears  with  his  prayers,  as  lie  knelt  be- 
side the  pillow  of  the  sleeper.  It  was 
whispered  that  the  guardian  knew 
aomething  about  thft  matter;  for  he, 
too,  now  came  frequently,  and  looknd 
with  evident  intei*est  on  the  invahcL 
Ko  one  else  ventured  to  speak  to 
Brother  Francis  on  the  subject,  for 
though  generally  kind  and  gentle,  and 
communicative  as  a  child,  there  were 
times  when  he  bc^-ame  sad  and  I'e- 
served — and  this  seemed  one  of  them. 
Tea  days  passed  on,  and  the  inra- 
lid  made  such  rapid  progress  that  the 
infirmarian  and  his  staff  pronounced 
him  quite  out  of  danger,  in  no  further 
need  of  medical  treatment,  and  only 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  cook  to  recov- 
er completely  his  wonted  rigor.  The 
mterdict  was  now  removed,  and 
Brother  Francis  seemed  happy.  He 
could,  henceforth,  speak  as  he  pleased 
to  his  young  prof<Age.  The  latter  felt 
equally  deliiihted;  for  he  felt,  he 
knew  not  why,  a  sort  of  unaccoanta- 
ble  altachment-^it  ^vaa  certainly  more 
than  mere  gratittido— toward  the  old 


man    growing    dally    gfi 
sti*onger    within    hrm. 
Brother  Francis  called  him 
— but  perliapa,   as  an  old 
was  the  name  by  which  he 
all    young^^tei-s.     At    all  e 
loved  the  old  monk  as  a  chi 
fatlicr,  and  tilways  felt  sad 
duties  of  his   rule  obliged  h 
blc  friend  to  leave  Kita  for  a 

**  And  so  you  tell  me  fo 
recollection  of  your  fath 
Brother  Francis,  with  a  Big 
sat  together  one  evening — 
eve  of  St  Martin — in  the  si 
meat  where  we  first  introdi 
to  our  readers. 

**  None  whatever,"  replied 
panion  ;  **  he  left  Franco  a 
teer  with  d'Uason's  division 
killed  at  Limerick  when  I  wsl 
years  old*  So  I  oi\en  I 
mother  say." 

The  speaker  did  not  r€ 
shudder  that  ran  througlj 
man's  fi'ame  at  mention  of  , 
but  only  paid  attention  to 
question,  which  rapidly  folio 

*'  And  your  tuther's  fathei 

**  Wa'!,  as  I  have  alreadj 
Englij^hman — ^but  he,  too,  d 
wars  loug  ago.  Thoy  say 
Spain.-' 

The  old  man  could  no 
strain  his  feelings.  Burs 
tears,  and  clasping  his  younj 
ion  to  Ills  bosom,  as  he  bad 
the  night  of  theur  first  mt 
said : 

**  No,  my  child — your  gr 
Walter  Herbert,  is  not  doai 
survives  to  give  you  that 
which  your  own  poor  father 
bestow  on  you  with  his  parti 
— he  stands  before  yon." 

It  wa^  a  touching  scene  t 
— that  old  Capuchin  monk 
long  whit«  beard,  and  voi 
gown,  and  leathern  cincture, 
sandalled  feet,  locked  in  the 
brace  of  the  young  soldier 
Brigade/*  oa  that  eve  of  S 
in  the  old  convent  of  Bruj 
do  not  mean  to  intrude 
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»f  domestic  feeling,  but  leav- 
it  and  child  to  communo  with 
ler  in  the  fulness  of  their 
w-illy  with  our  readers'  kind 
>n,  assume,  for  the  nonce,  the 
of  the  Scnachic,  and  briefly 
much  of  iheir  history  as  we 
•selves  le  mod,  Outre  Mer — 
11  oftentimes  related  on  long 
venings  by  the  brothers  who 
cccded — ^literally  stepped  into 
als  of — Brotlier  Fnxncis  and 
ides. 

IE  capuchin's  story. 

r  Herbert,  or,  as  he  was 
1  religion,  Brother  Francis, 
only  child  of  an  ancient  fam- 
Nottinglmmshire.  Entering 
7  at  an  early  age,  ho  found 
stationed  witli  his  regiment  in 
c,  when  the  army  of  the  '*  Con- 
I'^sat  down  before  that  city 
immcr  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
X  He  was  then  in  his  twen- 
ar.  Forming  part  of  Courtc- 
npany,  when  the  city  o pencil 
\  to  Garret  Barry  and  Lord 
ty,  he  retired  with  his  com- 
to  King  Jolm*s  castle,  where, 
skwely  besieged,  they  resolute- 
oat  till  St.  John's  eve,  when 
ay  was  obliged  to  •capitulate. 
)urso  of  the  attack  on  the  cas- 
De  was  s[)rung  by  the  besieg- 
r,  and  a  turret,  in  which  Iler- 
j  stationed,  fell  to  the  ground 
errific  crasli.  For  weeks  lie 
ious ;  and  when  at  length  he 
I  consciousness,  he  found  him- 
occupant  of  a  handsomely-fit- 
ibcr  looking  out  on  the  church 
ichola.?.  His  host  was  a  mid- 
gentleman  ly-looking  i)er30ii , 
J  yet  affable  manners.  Ho 
widower,  and  his  household 
.  of  himself,  an  aged  house- 
wo  sons,  and  an  only  daugh- 
e  latter — Eily  O'Brien — was 
man's  princi])al  nurse,  and  uo 
*  Mercy  could  have  bestowed 
«  on  a  suffering  invalid  than 
n  Walter  Herbert— stranger 
yQL.li.    10 


though  he  was  to  her  creed  and  her 
country.  From  lengthened  and  al- 
most continual  intercourse,  a  feeling  of 
mutual  affection  sprang  up  bet^veen 
the  young  people.  Gratitude  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  handsome  young  officer 
on  the  otlier,  heightened  this  feeling, 
till  it  grew  into  deep  and  lasting  love. 
Like  Desdemona,  she  loved  him  "  for 
the  dangers  he  liad  passed ; "  and  ho 
loved  her  "  that  she  did  pity  them." 
But  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
their  union  lay  in  their  difference  of 
religion.  Herbert  was  a  Protestant; 
and  old  Connor  O'Brien  would  never 
hear  of  any  child  of  his  being  united 
to  one  of  that  creed  which,  in  its 
struggle  for  ascendency,  he  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  suffering 
to  Lis  countr}',  even  though  no  other 
impediment  whatever  existed.  A  pri- 
vate marriage  was  thus  their  only  al- 
ternative, and  to  this,  in  an  evil  hour, 
poor  Eily  consented. 

Months  rolled  on — ^months  of  bliss 
to  Walter  and  Eily — ^but  their  separa- 
tion was  at  hand.  Important  letters 
called  Herbert  away,  almost  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  his  absence  would  be  of  no  length- 
entMl  duration,  and  that  he  would  soon 
return  to  publicly  claim  his  own  Eily 
as  his  wife.  But  alas !  his  hopes  were 
doomed  to  sad  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Ou  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
found  the  entire  country  in  arms ; 
and  as  it  became  impossible  to  remain 
neutral,  or  return  to  Ireland,  he  was 
ibrced  to  join  the  newly-formed  corps 
just  raised  in  his  native  county  by 
Henry  Ireton,  his  father's  landlord. 
Once  under  military  discipline  there 
was  no  retreating ;  and  though  all  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  Ireland,  he 
was  doomed  to  maddening  suspense 
regarding  her  who  alone  made  Ireland 
dear  to  him.  All  communication  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  now  sus- 
pended. At  Edgehill  and  Newbury 
he  retreated  before  the  king's  troops — 
and  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  had 
a  share  in  defeating  them.  But  vic- 
tory or  defeat  was  aUke  void  of  inter- 
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est  to  him.  It  was  even  with  indifier- 
ence  he  heard  of  his  promotion  for 
haying  saved  his  general's  life  at 
Nascby.  The  sole  engrossing  thought 
of  his  existence  wiis  how  to  get  bock 
to  Limerick.  That  long-sought  for 
opportunity  at  last  arrived ;  but  when 
it  did,  it  scarcely  brought  joy  to  Her- 
bert. Ho  was  ordered  to  join  in  the 
invading  Parliamentary  force ;  and, 
when  ho  called  to  mind  the  fierce  fan- 
atics who  were  to  be  his  fellow-soldiers, 
love  made  him  tremble  for  the  Irishry. 

The  fourteenth  of  June  saw  him  on 
the  battle-field  of  Naaeby— the  follow- 
ing autumn  found  him  sailing  up  the 
Shannon — and,  ere  tlio  close  of  the 
year,  he  was  gazing  on  the  steeple  of 
St.  Mary's  and  tlie  towers  of  Limerick 
from  the  battlements  of  Bunratty, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parliamentarians.  He  fancied  he 
could  even  see  the  very  house  in 
which  he  had  si>ent  so  many  happy 
days.  But  beyond  fancy  he  could  not 
go.  To  reach  the  city  was  utterly  im- 
possible. All  he  could  learn,  from  an 
Abbey  fisherman  whom  they  had  tak- 
en prisoner,  was  that  Connor  O'Brien 
was  still  alive,  and  that  his  daugliter 
was  married  and  had  a  beautiful  little 
boy.  Who  her  husband  w'os  his  in- 
formant could  not  sav;  but  he  thouglit 
he  was  an  ofiicer  in  Earl  Glamorgan's 
army.  Herbert,  however,  well  knew 
who  ho  was,  and  he  would  have  risked 
worlds  to  hav<}  sent  back  his  prisoner 
in  safety,  with  even  one  line  to  Lim- 
erick. But  Lord  Inchiquin's  troops 
were  too  vigilant  to  allow  of  any  com- 
munication willi  the  city.  Even  this 
inti'lligence,  Fcanty  tliou.orli  it  wa>i.  i\\*' 
foi*ded  him  some  consolation.  lit* 
knew  his  wife  was  safe,  ami  unable 
any  longer  to  enilare  tiie  Tantalus-like 
position  in  whieh  lie  was  pla'M»:l,  he 
found  means  of  returning  a'^ain  to 
England. 

His  next  and  last  visit  to  Ireland 
was  in  the  summer  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty.  He  was  then  pretty  high  in 
command,  and  had  hoi>es,  as  he  sat 
down  with  Waller's  army  of  invest- 
ment before  Limerick,  in  the  July  of 


that  year,  that  should  he  b( 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  th 
authority  would  be  sufficie 
tect  whomsoever  he  pleased 
year  passed  away,  and  sti! 
held  out.  And,  had  he  bu 
and  child  without  its  walb 
have  counselled  its  burghe 
out  even  still  more  manfu 
well  knew  the  iron  heart  \ 
hand  of  the  execrable  Han 
ler. 

The  spring  of  the  next 
him  still  before  Limerick ; 
he  but  communicate  with 
gallant  defenders,  his  hatrcc 
cry  would  have  urged  hia 
to  them  the  perfidy  of  one  o: 
whom  they  had  raised  to  1 
colonel.  This  wretch  was  m 
nell ;  and,  for  his  treason  in 
passes  of  the  Shannon  al 
their  coaimander-in-<*hief 
had  promised  him  and  his  d 
many  a  fair  acre  in  TipjK' 
this  pass  Ireton  and  his  i 
crossed  the  river  into  Clare 
them  passed  Walter  Herl 
his  heart  was  full  of  hope  oi 
he  held  dear  in  the  leagi; 
Spring  passed  away,  am 
a;rain  came ;  and  still  the 
host  made  no  progn'ss  t< 
capture  of  "the  town  which 
his  father-in-law  regarded  j 
of  all  the  Mnn-^ter  tiM'ritorie: 
burning  heat  of  July,  while 
daily  thinned  the  ranks  of  i 
ed,  an  assault  was  ordered 
mist  d<'f«»ncele3s  kei^p  tha 
the  northern  extremity  of  1 
weir,  and  Herbert  was 
oldii^ed  t(»  form  one  of  th 
party.  His  immodiati.^  seni 
mand  was  a  person  namec 
o:i'»  of  tliO'L*  lu*artless  hype 
could  priia  'h  and  pray  whili' 
soltliery  wore  massacrin;; 
and  children  of  the  bnive  i 
the  eliances  of  war  mad .'.  Ii 
Thn  fort  was  carri'vl  by  ove; 
numb'.M*s  ;  aiid  Herbn-t  was 
witness,  with  horror,  the  b 
the  surviving  defenders,  i 
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y  Tathill — on  order  which 
nly  had  no  power  of  counter- 
but  in  the  execution  of  which 
10  part.  Still  the  city  held 
jh  the  *•  leaguer  sickness" 
\j  decimating  it«  brave  gar- 
he  north  fortress  of  Thomond 
s  next  carried  by  assault — 
purpose.  The  townsmen 
in  breaking  down  two  of  its 
nd  thus  cutting  off  all  ap- 
the  city  in  that  quarter,  and 
g  the  sortie  three  hundred  of 
ilants  perished.  Winter  was 
Approaching,  and  the  plague 
;  from  the  city,  in  which  fifty 
ims  were  now  daily  interred, 
ed  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the 
themselves.  Ireton  had  se- 
lughts  of  raising  the  siege, 
irould,  beyond  all  question, 
e  BO,  were  it  not  for  treach- 
inneU,  the  traitor  of  Killaloe, 
n  at  work — this  time,  unfor- 
T/ithin  the  very  walls  of  the 

»  of  some  days  was  agreed 
Herbert  was  one  of  those  ap- 
:o  treat  with  the  townsmen. 
Bties  met  on  neutral  ground, 
between  the  city  and  camp, 
Q  range  of  the  rival  batteries, 
rt  was  now  full  of  greater 
in  ever.  Could  he  but  meet 
member  of  Eily's  family,  he 
it  his  love  for  her  would  in- 
n  to  listen  to  liis  counsels, 
it  would  seem,  had  leagued 
3S  against  him.  Had  lie  met 
i  meant  to  put  them  on 
rd  against  Fennell's  treach- 
without  absolutely  breaking 
re  them  such  a  key  to 
ears  and  readiness  to  make 
ns  as  would,  he  hoped,  lead 
.onorable  capitulation,  and 
he  bloodshed  which,  from  the 
state  of  the  town  wall:^,  and 
tional  element  of  trcaclnTy 
xjse  walls,  he  now  judged  to 
table,  unless  they  came  to 
ith  Ireton.  But  not  one  of 
geared;  for  the  traitor  had 
plans  deeply,  and  succeeded 


in  diverting  them  and  the  clerical 
party,  to  which  they  faithfully  adher- 
ed, from  anything  like  a  compromise. 
He  wished  Uiat  the  sole  merit  and  re- 
ward of  surrendering  the  city  should 
be  his  own.  And  he  succeeded.  The 
conference  ended  fruitlessly ;  and 
Herbert  returned  to  the  camp  well- 
nigh  broken-hearted. 

The  plague  continued  its  ravages 
meanwhile ;  and,  day  after  day,  with- 
in the  city,  the  dying  were  brought  by 
their  relatives  to  the  tomb  of  Cornelius 
O'Dea,  where  many,  it  was  believed, 
were  restored  to  health  through  the 
intercession  of  that  saintly  prelate, 
who  lay  buried  in  the  cathedral.  Its 
effects  were  visibly  traced  in  the  ranks 
of  the  besieging  army.  Still  Ireton, 
relying  on  tr(>ason  within,  pressed  on 
the  siege.  By  a  bridge  of  pontoons 
he  succeeded  in  connecting  the  Tho- 
mond side  of  the  river  with  the  King's 
Island,  where  he  now  planted  a  for- 
midable battery,  to  play  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city.  Herbert  had  fortu- 
nately escaped  witnessing  the  horrors 
of  Drogheda  and  Wexford  ;  but  a 
sight  almost  as  appalling  now  met  his 
eyes.  In  the  smoke  of  the  cannonade 
crowds  of  plague-stricken  victims— 
principally  women  and  children — ^ven- 
tured outside  the  city  walls  to  catch 
one  pure  breath  of  air  from  the  Shan- 
non, on  *•  tiie  Island"  bank,— and 
there  lie  down  and  die.  But  when 
this  was  discovered,  the  heartless 
Waller  forbade  even  this  short  respite 
from  suffering.  By  his  orders,  those 
unhapp}"  beings,  who  could  have  no 
share  in  protracting  the  siege^  were 
mercilessly  flogged  back  by  the  sol- 
diery into  the  plague-reeking  city — r 
and  such  as  refused  to  return  were,  by 
the  panic  pitiless  mandate,  hnnfjed* 
within  sight  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men ! 

The  daily  sight  of  this  revolting 
butchery  was  sickening  to  the  noble 
heart  and  refined  feelings  of  Herbert. 
But  suffering  for  him  had  not  yet 
reached  its  climax.  As  ho  was  seated 
in  his  tent,  one  evening  toward  the 
*  UiBtoricol. 
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dose  of  October,  fatigued  afler  a  long 
fora^ng  excursion  to  the  Meelick 
mountains,  and  musing  sadly  on  the 
fate  of  her  who  was  ahiiost  within 
sight  of  him,  and  yet  whom,  by  what 
seemed  to  him  an  ahnost  supernatural 
combination  of  adverse  circumstances, 
he  had  not  seen  for  years,  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  cries  of  a  female 
who  seemed  struggling  with  her  cap- 
tors. His  manhood  was  aroused  by 
such  an  outrages-committed  almost  in 
his  very  presence — and  he  rose  at 
once  to  rescue  the  victim  from  her 
assailants.  But,  liorror  of  horrors !  at 
the  very  door  of  his  tent,  and  in  tlie 
grasp  of  an  armed  ruflian,  lay  the 
fainting  and  all  but  inanimate  form  of 
his  wife!  To  fell  the  wretch,  and 
clasp  the  beloved  object  to  his  bosom, 
was  but  the  work  of  a  second.  But, 
oh !  how  sorrow  and  sickness  had 
changed  that  once  beautiful  face,  and 
wasted  tliat  once  symmetrical  form. 
Death  had  already  clutched  her  in  his 
bony  gripe,  and  selected  her  for  his 
own.  His  kiss  was  w\)OTi  her  lips,  for 
they  were  livid  and  plague-stained. 
And  her  beautiful  blue  eyes!  how 
they  now  wandered  with  the  wild  look 
of  a  maniac.  All  that  remained  of 
the  beautiful  Eily  he  once  knew  were 
the  long  fair  ringlets  that  now  fell 
down  in  dishevirlK'd  masses  on  her 
heaving  bosom.  The  sight  almost 
drove  him  mad.  In  vain  he  cla:«j)e;l 
her  to  his  heart,  and  called  h(?r  bv  the 
dear  fond  nann;  of  wife.  She  knew 
him  not,  yet,  when  yhe  8p<>k«',  her 
ravings  were  all  about  him ;  and  he 
ofken  wondered  atb'rward  how  liis 
brain  stood  the  shock,  when,  without 
knowing  him,  she  .still  (*alled  on  him, 
"  her  own  dear,  dear  Walter,  to  save 
her,  to  take  her  away  i'vom  those  ter- 
rible men — at  least  to  come  to  her — 
for,  to  come  to  him,  shr?  had  left  her 
poor  old  father  and  little  Gerald  be- 
Idnd." 

IVliolly  occupied  with  his  wife, 
Herbert  paid  no  attention  to  the  ser- 
geant s  guard  that  stood  at  the  tent 
door  under  arms*  When  at  length  he 
perceived  them,  he  flew  into  a  plu^nzy 


of  passion,  asking  them 
dared  stand  thus  in  his  pi 
and  ended  by  ordering  ** 
who  could  thus  treat  a  woi 
out  of  his  sight  presently." 
But  the  orderly  remain 
ed.  Were  his  hands  free 
meat,  Herbert  would  ha\ 
tionably  inin  him  through 
suming  to  disobey  his  oi 
was  the  irritated  state  of  h 
But  he  could  not  leave  the 
still  unconscious  being  thn 
him  for  support.  Slampin 
in  a  rage,  he  demanded 
wanted,  or  why  he  remaim 

"Pris'ner,  sir,"  was  the 
laconic  reply,  as  he  mci 
touched  his  hat. 

*'  What  prisoner  ?" 

"  The  woman,  sir." 

"  Heavens  and  earth  !  do 
to  drive  me  mad,  man  ?"  an 
dier  recoiled  for  an  instant  n 
and  look  of  his  officer. 

''  Can't  help  it,  sir — ^gon'r; 
Woman  came  to  the  camp  tl 
sir — supposed  to  be  a  spy, 
ed  to  be  hanged." 

"  Hanged :"  In  a  second 
en  was  laid  on  the  i';unj)-be 
sorgrant  laiil  prostrate  i)v  a 
wouM  have  almost  telleJ  an 

The  guard  now  interpc 
from  them  he  leiiriied  that 
in  question  liad  been  sovt 
seiMi  to  Irave  thn  city,  in  d 
Sir  llardress  WallcM*'s  order 
already  she  had  been  flog 
but  )s\\v.  came  out  again,  tii 
noon,  and  was  by  the  gcnors 
sontcMieed  to  execution.  T 
addi'd  that  an  old  rebel*  cu 
self  hrr  lather,  when  he  lie 
sentenee,  offered  himself  in  1 
but  Sir  Ilardress  ordered  h 
instantly  llo iged  back.  »*  S 
have  been  iianged,'*  he  conti 
sunset,  but  fiho  broke  loose  f 
and  ran  toward  his  tent  as  he '. 

"  Touch  not  a  liair  of  hei 
your  peril,"  excLiimed  Ilerl 

•  A  fact,  vide  "  Ferrar'a  IHalory  o 
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ooncludedy  and  kissing  the 
ps  of  his  wife,  he  rushed  out 
mt  to  seek  the  general,  just  as 
g  consciousness  revealed  to 
1  name  of  her  deliverer, 
ter,  my  own  dear  husband, 
le  back,  don't  leave  me,"  were 
words  he  heard  as  he  flew  to- 
le  tent  of  the  commander-in- 
lorc  like  a  maniac  than  any- 
je. 

the  bones  of  St.  Pancras,  he's 
lad,  or  she  is,"  said  a  tall  wea- 
m  Lambeth,  who  wore  the 
f  a  lance-corporal, 
is  be,  and  sore  wrathful  to 
eplied  his  rear-rank  man,  with 
-he  was  a  butcher  from  New- 
**  But  we  arc  the  sufferers,  and 
fear,  be  late  for  supper.  The 
\,  however,  is  ready  to  hand, 
God,  and  we  shall  make  short 
f  it  when  the  captain  returns." 
name  of  God  on  the  lips  of 
mwcrcant,  and  on  such  an  oc- 
makes  us  ahnost  shudder.  But, 
these  were  Cromwellian  times, 
A  were  Cromwellian  customs. 
l)ert  found  Ireton  and  his  sec- 
wmmand  seated  at  the  supper 
■Md  hell  could  not  have  un- 
1  two  such  incarnate  demons 
■  «une  evening.  The  object  of 
twas  soon  explalnei.  But  it 
onlv  to  supply  subject  of  mirth 
iperior  officers. 

h,  pooh !  man,"  ^aid  the  com- 
in-chief,  *'you  are,  I  fear, 
aite  a  {lapist,  too  soft-hearted 
I  wonder  how  you  would 
you  been  at  the  battue  in 
a  or  Wexford?"  and  Ireton 
is  hock  with  a  devilish  leer, 
general,  she  is  my  wife,'* 
[erbert. 

r,  man  I"  rejoined  Waller ; 
!i  to  bo  kept  with  heretics, 
w,  and  all  these  Irish  are 
ou  will  easily  find  another,  I 
I,  when  we  sack  the  city  one 
fine  days." 

rt  heeded  not  the  coarse  jest 
ipeaker,  but,  turning  to  the 
implorod  him  to  turn  a  seri- 


ous ear  to  a  matter  on  which  the  liap- 
piness  of  his  life  depended.  But  lie- 
ton  seemed  indincd  to  laugh  it  off  as 
an  excellent  joke. 

Driven  to  desperation,  the  brave  sol- 
dier, who  never  before  feared  or  sup- 
plicated any  man,  sank  on  his  knees, 
and  with  tears  of  a<;:ony  besought 
him  to  cancel  Waller's  iniquitous  sen- 
tence. He  even  asked  him  to  do  so 
in  memory  of  the  act  by  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  he  saved  his  at 
Naseby.  And  Ireton  seemed  almost 
inclined  to  relent,  and  hope  began  to 
brighten  in  the  heart  of  the  suppliant, 
when  a  whisp?r  from  Waller  to  the 
general  blasted  them  for  ever.  He 
had  himself  in  pcr.-^on  given  the  order 
for  execution,  and  liis  callous  heart 
was  too  obdurate  to  feel  compunction 
even  for  a  bad  act.  Summoning  an 
orderty,  he  gave  liim  some  instructions 
in  an  undertone ;  and  Herbert  was 
directed  by  his  commander-in-chief  to 
make  his  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
trenches  under  his  command  in  the 
King's  Island.  This  was  but  a  feint 
to  turn  his  attention  from  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  visit.  His  report  Wiis, 
however,  quickly  made,  and  as  thero 
was  no  other  pretext  for  detaining 
him  lie  arose  to  depart.  There  was 
something  more  than  fiendish  in  the 
laugh  of  Ilardross  Waller  as  ho 
wislied  him  safe  home,  and  a  good 
night's  rest. 

That  night,  a  heart-broken  man 
knelt  beneath  the  gibbet  erectcl  on 
the  green  sward  in  front  of  King 
John's  castle.  For  him  all  earthly 
happiness  was  now  over ;  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  pale  moon  that 
looked  silently  on  his  sorroWj  that 
cold  OctobiT  night,  he  vowed  eternal 
fealty  to  his  wife  in  heaven,  eternal 
hatred  to  her  murderers.  There  was 
a  strange  admixture  of  reverence  and 
irreliglon,  of  love  and  hatred,  in  his 
feelings  and  sentiments, no  doubt;  but 
the  camp  of  Ci"omwell  was  but  an  in- 
different school  for  the  culture  of 
Christian  ethics.  Beside,  his  brain 
was,  for  the  time,  astray  from  sorrow 
and  outraged  feeling ;  he  followed  bat 
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the  dictates  of  human  passion  nnre* 
strained  by  cither  reason  or  religion. 
His  heart  and  his  hopes  were  already 
buried  in  the  grave  that  was  soon  to 
close  over  the  remains  of  his  first  and 
only  love ;  and,  from  that  night  out, 
though  his  life  was  a  long  and  a  clic- 
quercd  one,  he  was  never  known  to 
smile,  till  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  where  we  found  him  at  the 
con\mcncement  of  our  narrative. 

The  remainder  of  the  siege  was 
a  blank  chapter  in  his  life.  By  na- 
ture a  soldier,  he  got  through  his  du- 
ties fearlessly  but  mechanically,  with- 
out the  slightest  feeling  of  interest  in 
any  enterprise  in  which  he  had  a 
share.  To  him  defeat  or  victory  was 
a  matter  of  utter  indifTerence ;  and  it 
was  in  this  mood  he  entered  the  fallen 
city,  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1651,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  with  Ireton,  in  the  old 
Dutch-gabled  house  which  is  still 
standing,  and  adjoins  the  Tholsel  in 
Mary  street.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble tliat  his  reason  would  have  alto- 
gether succumbed  beneath  the  terrible 
shock  it  had  sustained,  were  it  not  for 
some  new  incidents  that  now  occurred 
to  awaken  it  for  a  time  to  activity. 

By  sunrise  on  the  29th,  the  Crom- 
wellian  garrison  beat  to  aims.  It  was 
the  signal  for  the  assemblage  of  the 
Irish  troops  in  the  old  cathedral  of  St. 
Mary's,  whore,  in  accordance  with 
the  third  article  of  capitulation,  they 
were  to  lay  down  their  arms.  It  was 
not  Fcnneirs  fault  that  they  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  soldiers  and  women  of 
Drogheda  and  Wexford.  He  had 
done  his  work  of  treachery  well ;  and 
we  cannot  venture  to  say  what  his 
feelings  were  when  he  beheld  his 
brave  but  ill-fated  countr3rmen  assem- 
bled round  the  altar  to  deposit  at  its 
rails  the  weapons  they  hod  so  long 
and  so  gallantly  wielded  in  the  cause 
of  one  who  was  afterwanl  to  despoil 
their  children  of  their  lawful  heritage, 
and  sanction  its  appropriation  by  the 
murderers  of  his  father.  Ah !  no 
Irishman  can  ever  forget  the  ingrati- 
tude of   the    second    Charles.    Bit 


Walter  Herbert  thought  I 
ceremony  gone  through  ths 
in  the  old  church  of  the  O* 
all  was  over.  As  the  disar 
son  marched  down  the  long 
cathedral  many  of  them  drc 
— it  might  have  been  of  i 
or  it  might  have  been  of  a  br 
Among  the  dead  were  t 
faces  he  had  not  looked  on  i 
Terence  and  Donat  O'BritT 
brothers.  The  sight  awake 
thought  within  him — that  o 
whom  he  had  not  yet  seer 
few  moments  elapsed  ere 
standing  in  front  of  the 
house  opposite  the  chur 
Nicholas.  But  its  appeiii 
s^idly  clianged  since  hist  1 
Gable  and  chimney  bor 
marks  of  the  enemy's  can 
iUl  around  wore  an  air  of 
and  sorrow.  He  looked  u 
well-remembered  window, 
grant  geraniums  were  no\ 
of  old ;  no  lark  carolled  tli 
song  he  so  often  listened  to, 
ur(»,  some  nine  yeai-s  before 
and  shutter,  and  curtain  1 
pcared.  The  wholt*.  liou^e 
mourning.  Even  his  kn 
through  the  house  as  throu* 
chre — ^so  he  tliriught.  Twi 
peatod  it;  and,  at  lengtli, 
head  peered  cautiously  thro 
mer  window,  and  asked 
there.  His  answer  quiekl 
down  the  old  domestic  ;  bu 
tears  was  her  only  welcoi 
opened  the  door  and  ailni 
She  liad  beiMi  the  nui-si*  ot 
her  brothers  in  childhood,  i 
his  own  in  sickness  ;  and  wj 
survivor  of  all  her  old  he 
of  all,  save  one,  a  bhie-e} 
horded  boy,  wlio  now  hid  b 
evidently  scared  at  the  pre 
visitor  in  tliat  d^vsolate  dvv 
few  words  of  gnMiting  on 
old  Winny  or  Winifn'd  .is 
that  hL*  was  known  and  weU 
a  few  words  of  fon  Inciss  ad 
the  child  soon  restored  his  < 
He  was  even,  ere  long,  s( 
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1  his  fiither^s  knee,  playing 
iromJ-buckJe — Ibr  that  fair- 
lae-©yed  boy  was  the  only 
£ily   O'BriLU   and   Walter 
And    as    he    gazed  with 
\^  beautiful  boy,  new  Lope 
vr  eense  of  duty  sprang  up 
D.     He  felt  that  there  waa 
feomethiug  to  live  for*     To 
\X  hali'-orphan  child  and  hia 
g rands ii'c   would  from  that 
e  the  sole  duty  of  hia  lite, 
Aolace  of  existence ;  aritl  to 
edged  hinufielf  in  Eily's  little 
whieli  he  aaceudcd  with  his 
companion,     who,    at     bis 
flings  now  called  him  father, 
id  bis  little  bandit   round  his 
kc  kissed  hinu     The  suddea 
urns  at  length  announced  to 
it  wii^   time  to  depart,  and 
ibracing  his  ehild  once  more, 
id  out  of    the    bouse.      lie 
Tt^r  have  left  it  did  be  then 
that  in  hO  doing  he  waa  bid- 
\j  tare  well  for  ever. 
ing  to  arms  announced  tlie 
lent  of  the   mock  trial  of 
indivitiuals,   whom  Irctou 
uiy    virinally    sentenced   to 
m  exclndhig  them  from  the 
m  guaranteed  to  th«  remain- 
bcn*  in  the  terms  of  capitula- 
Bow   readily   would  Herbert 
(^  every  one  of  them,  but  his 
U  only  efTcelive  in  one  eui*e, 
the  gallaul  Hugh  O'Ncil,  the 
i^cmor,     Tlie  rest   were   con- 
.  by  a  mnjority,  to  die ;    and  it 
irilhout  a  tear  he  beheld  that 
of  bravo  and  resolute  men  led 
the  scaiTold.      Priest  imd  lay- 
Idler  and  citijEcn,  were  alike 
J,  and  for  no  cnme  save  that 
%  and  defending  their  native 
Lnd  what  Englishman,  thought 
d  not  rt^atlily  be  guilty  of  the 
imco  ?     All    pa^^d    silently 
death-chamber  j  alU  suve  one, 
iblc  man,  who,  with  Father 
wa«   arretted  in   the   lazar- 
r1iy«    administering  the   last 
lite  of  tlie  Church  to  its  plague- 
tamotca,  soon  to  be  deprived 


of  all  epiritijiil  mmistry.  Herbert 
thought  he  recognized  him^  a&  he  stood 
erect  and  fearless  in  tite  council-hall» 
and  with  hand  ixixnted  toward  heaven, 
summoning  Ircton  to  meet  liiDi,  ere  a 
month,  at  its  juclgmeDt  bar.  He  had 
certaiidy  eeeu  him  before*  but  dressed 
in  white  serge,  and  not,  as  now,  in 
purple.  Nay,  if  he  remembered 
rightly,  he  had  been  Eily'd  confessor, 
and,  with  tlie  parish  clergyman's  per- 
mission, had  married  tliem  privately 
in  the  churTh  of  St.  Saviour,  hav- 
ing lirst  obtained  a  promise,  freely 
gmnted  by  Herbert,  tliat  the  children 
of  that  union,  if  such  there  were, 
should  be  biTjught  up  in  flic  religion  of 
llie  mother*  Wtmt  would  he  not  have 
done  to  presene  tlie  live  of  tliat  ven- 
erable, heavenly-loukiijg  man  \  The 
hist  of  Ireton*s  victims  was  one  wlioae 
pretienee  among  the  coudemned  he 
witnessed  with  astonisliraent.  He 
bad  seen  him  closeted  for  hours  with 
tliat  same  Ireton ;  and  knew  him  ta 
liave  been  promised  lands  and  money 
for  certain  services  to  be  rendered  to 
the  gee e ml.  But  treachery  was  met 
with  treachery ;  and  Fennell,  the 
traitor,  ended  bis  days  on  the  same 
scaffold  with  Terence  O'Brien,  tho 
bishop  and  martyr* 

•         *         >         •        •         • 

The  last  guard  was  relieved  on  ths 
day  of  execution^ — it  was  the  eve  of 
AU-Hallowa — and  the  cloL^k  of  tho 
town-hall  was  just  chiming  midnight 
as  Herbert,  who  was  tho  olfieer  of  the 
night,  commenced  his  rounds.  As  ho 
|>as5eJ  along,  in  silence  and  alone,  by 
the  Dean's  Close,  on  bis  way  to  the 
ca^itlo  barracks,  he  was  suddenly  stop- 
pud,  at  the  head  of  an  arched  passage, 
over  which  an  oil  bmp  feebly  flickered, 
by  an  individual  closely  wrapi^ed  up 
in  a  large,  dark  frieze  over-coaU  To 
draw  his  sword  was  liis  first  impulse ; 
but  a  single  glance  at  that  wan  face, 
whose  gaze  was  sadly  fixed  upon  him, 
changed  his  purpose  in  an  instant. 
And,  though  armed  to  the  teetli,  he 
trembled  in  presence  of  that  detence- 
less  old  man,  and  stood  in  silence  bo- 
fore  him. 
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« Don't  you  know  me,  Walter  P' 
said  the  stranger. 

"Alas!  too  welV'  was  his  reply. 
"  But  can  I  hope  that  you  will  ever 
forgive  me?" 

"  My  creed  tells  me  to  forgive  even 
my  enemies — ^but  I  believe  you  never 
meant  to  be  such** — and  the  old  man 
extended  his  hand  to  Herbert 

They  stood  alone — with  no  eye 
upon  them  save  that  of  the  all-seeing 
One,  and,  in  his  presence,  Walter  fell 
on  his  knees,  protesting  his  purity  of 
intention,  and  asking  the  old  man's 
blessing.  And  Conner  O'Brien,  for  it 
was  he,  with  head  uncovered,  blessed 
the  stranger  for  the  first  time,  and, 
raising  him  up,  clasped  him  to  his 
bosom  as  his  son — the  husband  of  liis 
darling  Eily,  now  sleeping  with  her 
motlier  in  Killely. 

Herbert  was  about  to  respond,  with 
a  fervent  assurance  of  his  undying 
love  and  devotion  to  her,  when  the  old 
man  stopped  him  short,  and,  drawing 
him  into  the  recess  of  the  bow  way, 
asked  liim  if  he  might  now  rely  on  his 
friendship  and  protection. 

"Henceforth,  as  God  is  my  wit- 
ness," earnestly  replied  Herbert, 
"your  interest  and  mine  are  but 
one." 

"Grood!"  returned  his  companion. 
"  Then,  when  occasion  presents  itself, 
you  will  procure  a  pass  for  myself 
and  a  friend  in  whose  safety  I  feel  the 
deepest  interest.  For  my  own  life  I  care 
not,  as  I  have  no  one  save  you  and  my 
grandson  now  remaining  to  care  for." 
Then  the  old  man,  despite  his  resolu- 
tion, sobbed  aloud.  "  But  my  friend," 
he  continued,  afler  a  icw  moments, 
"  cannot  yet  be  spared.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  him,  and  it  is  solely  on 
his  account— though  ho  knows  noth- 
ing of  my  project — that  I  have  waited 
here  to  meet  you." 

After  some  further  brief  conversa- 
tion, they  parted  with  a  fond  embrace 
— ^tlie  old  man  to  his  friend,  and  Wal- 
ter to  the  barracks.  When  his  watch 
was  ended,  he  lay  down  to  enjoy,  for 
the  first  time  during  many  months,  a 
peaceful  slumber  of  several  hours. 


The  Ist  of  Noyember,  1651,< 
brightly  on  the  old  city  of  Lain 
and  its  now  shattered  fortifica 
brightly  on  the  brown  heath 
Meelick  mountams — brightly 
waving  woods  of  Cratloe---brig 
the  rapids  at  the  salmon  weir, 
the  snowy  sails  of  the  English 
ports  at  anchor  in  "  tlie  pool  "— 
ly  on  the  gory  head  of  Tew 
Brien,  Bishop  of  Emly,  impale* 
center  tower  of  the  city — b 
too,  on  his  mui-derer,  Henry  Ir 
he  reviewed  the  body  of  troo 
tined  for  the  siege  of  Carrigah* 
tie ;  for  God  "maketh  his  sue 
upon  the  good  and  bad."  Ere 
set  the  vanguard  of  that  bo 
left  the  Cratloe  hills  far  behim 
on  their  march  westward;  nn< 
bert  was  second  in  command 
first  division.  He  was  well  m 
and  with  him  rode  two  i>ca.4ant 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  c 
and  destined  to  serve  him  as 
Of  late  his  soldiers  remarked  l 
had  grown  unusually  silent  a 
rose,  and  few  of  them  cared  to 
on  him  uninvited.  Thus  it  ha 
that,  during  the  march,  lie  rode 
erably  iu  advance,  though 
within  sight  of  his  detachmen 
no  other  companions  than  tl 
guides. 

With  one  of  them  he  sccme 
acquainted,  and  the  soldiers  rei 
that  he  conversed  freely  with 
the  rojid.     Tlic  other  soemcJ  to 
but    seldom,  and   then    only 
brother    guide.     This,  ho  wove 
no    matter    of    surprise,   as 
supposed    he  spoke  in  Irish, 
guage    almost    utterly    unkno 
tlie  English  commander.     Am 
in  reality,  was  the  fiict.     Whet 
understood  English  or  not^  he 
in  his  native  tongue  to  O^Briei 
as  the  reader  may  have  gnessi 
Herbert's  other  guide  on  the  e 
in    question.     As    they    appr 
Ennis  the  old  man  seemed  mu 
cited,  alleging,  as  his  reason,  t 
feared  being  rocoguized ;  but 
not  difficult  to  perceive  tliat  his 
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ure  for  his  companion  than 
iThey    succeeded,   however, 
llg  their  destination,  and  en- 
^ar  Kilfiehcra  to  await  the 
the   mahi  body  from   KiU 
Jnder    ]iret«xt    of    exploring 
d  coast  of  Kilkec  and  Faraliee, 

tft  the  camp  at  suni-ise,  at- 
ely  by  the  two  individuals 
id  been  his  mmpanions  on  tlie 
Limprick.  Ha  retunied 
frever»  in  the  evening,  and 
Dt  abroad  that  he  had  been 
by  his  g^uidca  amid  the  wild 
fof  the  coast.  This  new 
ear^liciy  on  the  part  of  the 
or  being  warmly  denounced 
tilt;  Cromwellian  camp-fires  that 
Wits  forwartled  next  morning  to 
id,  to  be  faithfully  chronicled, 
~  otlier  facts  of  like  anthen- 
*Ludbw*s  Memoirs/'  Her- 
too  much  overjoyed  at  the 
his  father-in-law  and  the 
!  whom  be  seemed  so  deeply 
to  give  bim'^elf  any  con- 
ot  tlie  camp-iire  gossip,  or 
Itersion  of  the  m titter. 
It  week  found  him  again 
Sudden  news  oP  tlie 
aess  of  the  general  had 
camp,  and  the  expedition 
et  was,  for  the  time,  aban- 
lerbert  found  his  new  post  a 
-to  keop  watch  and  ward 
dress  Waller,  one  oF  his 
derers,  beside  the  dying  bed 
Waller  was  Ireton's  con- 
Ihi  ready  instrument  of  all  his 
Knd  Herbert  was  selected  by 
■U  to  attend  him  as  the  only 
BofEcer  attached  to  his  own 
Ininc^  it  was  first  raised  in 
fiam,  the  native  county  of 
escape  from  his  post  was 
Nothing  short  of  suicide 
him  from  it;  and  the 
'  his  little  son,  if  no  higher 
Br  1   him  from  putting 

[l  nee.     Night  after 

Lo  d<^»med   to  sit  by  the 
the  dying  mim  and  listen 
;^  of   remor5e  and 
iiriiost  every  moment, 


escaped  his  plagne -stained  lips*  He 
would  start  up  betimes,  and,  with  the 
fmntic  look  of  a  maniac,  call  for  his 
sw^oj'd  to  ward  otf  the  fiends  tliat 
seemed  to  mock  liis  tortures ;  and 
X\wn  he  would  sink  baek  exhausted, 
still  wildly  niving  of  Charles  iStuartt 
and  Tei*ence  O'Brien,  tlie  "  Lord's 
anointed,*' as  he  now  called  them,  wliom 
lie  had  murdered.  Nay,  he  would 
clutch  lIerberL*s  hand,  and,  with  tears, 
implore  his  forgiveness*  But  Hard- 
ress  Waller  Etood  thei-e  too,  and  a 
look  from  him  would  again  rouse  the 
murder-tiend  within  him.  All  feeling 
of  compunction  would  then  pass 
away;  and  grim  despair  again  lay 
hold  of  him.  Oh  \  it  was  a  fearful 
sight — that  death-betl  of  despairing 
remorse.  It  never  l<jft  Herbert's 
memory,  and  was  the  commencement 
of  ttiat  change  that  ultimately  con- 
verted the  Purittiin  soldier  into  a 
Chris  linn  monk. 

Ireton  died  in  his  house  in  ^lary 
strcjet  on  the  2Gth  of  November, 
1051,  Btill  "  raging  and  raving,"  says 
the  clironieler,*  of  the  unfoj*tnnate 
prelate,  whose  unjust  condemnation  he 
imagined  hurried  on  his  death,  Her- 
bert was  of  the  party  nppjiated  to 
gunrd  the  remains  to  England,  and, 
before  getting  out,  hastened  to  his 
father'in-law*s  house  to  bring  his  child 
with  him.  But,  ahxsl  he  found  it 
empty,  and  not  the  slightest  tnice  of 
Winny  or  the  boy.  Nor  could  any 
one  tell  him  ivhat  had  become  of 
either.  With  a  bursting  h?nrt,  lie  set 
out  with  the  funeral  cortege  to  Cork, 
and  thence  to  Bristol,  resolved  never 
more  to  draw  sword  in  Cmmweirs 
cause.  Arrived  in  London,  he  deliv- 
ered up  his  charge,  and  at  once  quit- 
ted the  kingdom,  without  waiting  for 
the  lying  in  state  at  Somerset  House, 
or  final  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  of  Ireton's  plague-stricken 
corpse*  Though  pledged  never  again 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  monsters 
whose  atrocities  in  Ireland  made  him 
so  often  blush  for  his  native  country, 
he  could  not  yet  entirely  wean  him- 
•  Burke,  "  Hliternia  Domlnicana*'^ 


f  mont 
and  ennui  on  the  continent,  cUiring 
which  he  vainly  tried  to  forget  the 
loss  of  his  wife  and  child,  he  entered 
the  Earl  of  Bristol^  rej^iment  as  a 
volunteer,  and  faithtully  mainrnined 
the  cause  of  Xhig  Charles  till  Lii*  re- 
storation. It  was  when  forminj^  a 
part  of  his  body-guard  at  Lord  Tara'a 
residence  in  Bruges,  whci'e  the  exiled 
monarch  oceajsioiially  resided,  that  he 
first  met  with  the  Capuciiin  fathers, 
and  waa  bj  them  received  into  tlie 
Catliolic  Church.  With  the  king  he 
returned  to  England,  bat  only  to  have 
all  his  sad  recollections  awakened  by 
meetin<:r  once  more  with  his  old  ene- 
mies, Waller  and  Ireton* 

Ireton  !  if^ome  astonished  reader  will 
exclaim.  Why,  f«urely,  we  buried 
him  years  ago,  and  are  not  expected, 
we  pre^mme,  to  believe  in  p;host3  in 
this  enJightened  nineteenth  century  of 
ours. 

And  yet  we  must  repeat  what  we 
have  vvntten.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, Waller  Herbert  a^ain  sto<id  face 
to  iacc  with  Waller  and  Ireton^ — the 
former,  with  a  aniile  of  hy[>oi!:ritical 
adulalion,  welcoming  the  return  of 
him  whose  father  he  had  aided  in 
murdering — the  latter,  a  hideous  flpee- 
tacle,  first  dangling  on  a  gaUow3 
at  Tyburn^  and  then  grimly  ti taring 
at  the  by-passera^ — if  those  sightlesia 
sockets  could  be  gaid  to  stare — from 
the  hig)iest  spike  on  Westminster 
Hall.  It  was  a  shocking  sight  to 
Herbert — that  gha^^tly  skeleton  and 
that  ghastly  hcad-^and  recalled  to  his 
memory,  with  sadness  and  horror, 
another  but  far  different  head  which, 
en  years  before,  he  saw  set  up,  pallid 

ritod  blood-stained,  on  the  castled  tower 
of     Limerick.     God    is     very    just, 

.  ihonght  he,  as  he  passinl  on,  with  a 

~  liudder. 

On  his  return  to  England  Herbert 
found  himr?elf  friendless.  All  his  re- 
hitives  had  died,  or  perished  on  the 
battle-iield,  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
of  h\i  child  tfiere  was  still  no  trace. 
All  he  could  learu  was  thai  he  had 


been  sent  to  his  ;p^nd£ 
ident  on  tJie  continent  ;^ 
the  grandfather  resided,  tho 
means  of  ascertaining.  Tire 
laiid^  and  the  cruelties  and 
he  daily  saw  endorsed  hy 
manual  of.  one  who,  ho 
should  have  learned  tolen 
honor  in  the  school  of  aM 
hopes  also  of  meeting  with  fa 
he  quitted  his  native  land 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  I  hi 
Lorraine,  the  old  ally  and 
his  former  commander,  th« 
Bristol  With  him  and  Si 
Hamilton  he  fought  llie  1 
Spain  for  nigh  tilWon  yeara 
hist  achievement  in  her  aei 
one  of  the  brightest  on  reeoi 
a  few  resolute  companions  h 
ground  for  two  entire  da; 
shattered  citadel  of  Cambr 
the  battery  to  which  they 
shot  ibr  shot  was  under  tin 
inspection  of  Lonia  XIV.  a 
uowned  hunchback  Luxcmb 
bursting  of  a  shell  laid  him 
and  when,  after  a  Ioult  and  i 
ness,  he  was  again  i  * 
he  resolved,  in  thank,--  ,  ..i^, 
the  remainder  of  his  day* 
elusive  service  of  God,  in  tl 
where  he  first  learned  to  km 
During  the  recital  of  the 
narrative,  which,  ^br  brevity' 
have  given  consecutively ♦  a 
own  words,  Brother  Franei 
quently  interrupted  by  his 
auditor,  as  new  light  was  ( 
him  on  events  in  his  fami] 
which,  till  then,  he  liad  ne 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.  h 
ready  learned  fi-om  hia  mc 
his  grandfatiier  had  been  m 
officer,  supposed  to  have 
Cromweira  wars,  though  a 
port  rejiehed  the  family  thi 
seen  in  Spain  after  Oromwc 
Of  his  grandmother,  he  ot 
that  she  died  young,  and  th 
ther  resided  for  a  coasiderab 
Brass eU,  with  his  grandson, 
his  death,  he  conQd^J  to  tfa 
the  guardian  of  St,  Antoian'^ 
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^nuD,  who  was  lua  brother-in-law,  and 
who  had  brought  the  boy,  when  a 
mere  child,  from  Ireland.  Pie  furtlier 
kamed  that,  after  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  and  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  his  uncle,  who  intended  him  for  the 
ecclesioiitical  state,  his  father  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  and,  shortly 
afler  his  marriage,  embarked  with  the 
French  troops  sent  by  King  Louis  to 
Ireland.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Lim- 
erick, and  his  widow  died  of  a  broken 
heart  soaa  at\er  the  .intelligence  of 
her  husband's  death  reached  her.  He 
was  lilm^elf  then  but  a  boy,  and  was 
placed  by  his  mother's  relatives  at  the 
Benedictine  college  of  Douai,  whence 
he  passed,  in  due  time,  like  his  father, 
to  the  ranks,  and  was  then  serving,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  Duke  of 
VendomeV  army. 

^Bat  you  did  not  say  Avho  the 
other  penon  was  that  accompanied 
you  on  the  march  from  Limerick  to 
Carrigaholt,  or  wliat  became  of  him 
or  hia  companion,"  I'esumed  the  young 
soWicr,  when  he  liad  concluded. 

^That  remains  to  tiiis  day  a  rays- 

terr  to  mc,"  replied  his  grandfather, 

"for  I  never  saw  cither   after    we 

P*«ed  that  evening.     I  left  them  on 

a  lofty  isokted  rock  off  the  cojwt  of 

Qare,  (o  which  they  were  conveyed, 

a*  tilt  surest  [)hice  of  safety,  by  a  few 

poor  fishennen,  then  dwelling  in   a 

™pt"I  kwp  on  the  verge  of  the  cliffs, 

whicli,  if  J   remeni])er  rightly,  tliey 

called  Dunlicky.     Had  1  mucii  curi- 

^^y  I  might  have  possibly  learned 

"W  :'trun*rcr's  n<am(*,  but  I  never  in- 

quifl.nl,  and  probably,  as  I  did  not,  my 

ratiier-in-law  never  told  me.     Certain 

'^•«ihat  lie  must  have  been  a  person 

jfliigli  distuietion,  as   all  addressed 

""ni  with  niarkeil  respect,  I  might  al- 

^t  say  reverence,  and  seemed  most 

**''oted  to  liim,  tiiough,  as  far  as  I 

*°^ld  see,   he   possessed    no  earthly 

y^ns  of  rem  uncrating  them— nothing, 

^  tact,  save   the   half-militaiy,  half- 

'J^tic  ^rmcnU  in  which  he  was  chid. 

7^  as  they  left  him  and  his  comi)an- 

^  in  one  of  the  two  small  huts  that 

'^'^  aa  a  shelter  in  stormy  weather 


for  the  few  wild-looking  sheep  that 
browsed  on  the  island,  they  promised 
soon  to  return  with  such  necessaries  as 
he  miglit  require  during  his  stay 
among  tiiem.  Oa  returning  to  tiie  ca- 
noe that  brought  us  from  the  mainland, 
I  remembered  that  1  heaixl  something 
fall  from  tiie  strauger  as  he  stepped 
ashore  on  a  ledge  of  the  island.  In  my 
hurry  at  the  moment  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  circumstance ;  and  it  was  only 
on  our  arrival  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on 
which  the  old  castle  stool,  that  I  found 
the  object  which  he  had  dropp:\l  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Hoping 
soon  to  be  able  to  restore  it  to  its 
owner,  I  took  it  with  me,  and  ever 
since  it  hus  remained  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  for  I  need  scarcely  say,  after  all 
you  have  heard,  that  an  opportunity 
of  restoring  it  never  since  presented 
itself.  I  still  retain  it,  Avith  the  fatlier 
guiinlian's  permission,  in  hopes  of  one 
day  discovering  its  hiwful  claimant." 

Here  Brother  Fmncis  drew  from 
the  folds  of  his  garment  a  small  ebony 
cnicifix,  inlaid  with  j>carl,  and  richly 
set  in  gold,  and,  reverently  kissing  it, 
handed  it  to  his  companion.  The  lat- 
ter, after  carefully  examining  it,  read 
the  following  inscription,  beautifully 
engraved  iu  text  characters  round  the 
rim — '*  J.  B.  RiNuc.  lko.  ap.  k.u.d.d. 

KDM"''.   o'dWYER   Er".    LUIM^   M.DCX- 

LVi."  Still  the  history  and  after  fate 
of  tiie  owner  of  the  crucifix  remained 
a  mystery  to  them.  Perhaps  some 
reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  may  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject, 
if  not  for  their  benefit,  at  least  for  ours. 
Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of 
Brother  Francis.  In  his  ninetieth 
year  he  dieil  iHiacefuUy  in  the  midst  of 
the  brotherhooil  Avith  wliora  so  many 
years  of  his  life  had  been  happily 
spent^-an<l  his  eyes  wore  closed  in 
death  by  the  hands  of  RWy  O'Brien's 
gmndchild,  young  Gemld  Herbert, 
Avho  had  likewise  joined  the  onler,  and 
given  up  the  camp  and  its  turmoil, 
and  the  world  and  its  deceit,  to  don 
the  cowl  of  Su  Francis,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  with  the  humble,  hos- 
pitable Capuchins  of  Bruges. 
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The  stirring  events,  political  and 
militar)",  Avliich  followed  on  the  out- 
break of  tlio  great  French  revolution, 
giving  a   sliock  to  every  institution, 
secular   and    religious,    and    leaving 
their  mark  on  the  history  of  every  civ- 
ilized country,  affected  also,  to  an  un- 
exampled   degree,     the    fortunes     of 
families    and  individuals    throughout 
Europe.       The    troubles    tliat    over- 
whelmed the   thrones   of  kings,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  the  Church  her- 
self with  destruction,  penetrated  even 
to  the  very  lowest  chisses  of  society. 
The  great  were  mined  as  well  as  their 
princes ;  the  wealthy  and  noble  wore 
proscribed  and  exiled;  new  families 
arose  as  well  as  new  dynasties ;  and  if 
the  cottage  was  siuired  persecution,  it 
did  not  escape  tlie  conscnption,  while 
in  many  cases  its  inmates  died  on  the 
guillotine  by  the  side  of  the  tenants  of 
5ie  neighboring  palace.    By  this  great 
and  universal  convulsion  hearts  and 
characters  were  tried  to  the  utmost; 
and  if  many  in  every  class  sank  under 
the  ortleal  which  called  for  courage, 
patience,  and  i)rudence,  and  other  vir- 
tues in  the  heroic  degree,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  many  others,  who  seemed  to 
liave  been  bom  for  a  life  of  quiet  and 
ordinary  duty,  for  unbroken  and  un- 
eventful happiness,  displayed    unex- 
pected strength  of  character,  great  qual- 
ities of  heart  and  mind,  and  revealed 
graces  of  the  higiiest  ortler  under  the 
blows  of  affliction.     "We  are  in  some 
respects  fortunate  in  living  just  at  the 
distance  we  do  from  a  ]H»ri()d  like  this ; 
for  it  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  re- 
gion of  pure  history,  in  which  we  can 
feel  no  practical  concern ;  and  yet  time 
enough   has    elapsed  since   its    close 
for  us  to  reap  a  part  at  least  of  the 
rich  inheritance  that  it  lias  left  behind 
it  of  memoirs  and  correspondence  re- 
lating to  those  who  play<Ml  an  actual 


part  in  its  scenes.  It  was 
with  lives  that  deserve  to  be 
full  of  interest  and  instruction 
Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
alone.  That  country  pro< 
number  of  most  remarkab 
brought  to  the  surface,  as  it  i 
the  breaking  up  of  the  great  \ 
of  her  national  life,  who,  foi 
for  good,  played  the  chief  pa 
l>olitical  changes  which  so  i>o 
affect  Europe  to  the  present 
as  the  soldiers  of  a  new  era 
taiy  glory,  bore  her  flag  in 
into  every  capital  on  the  o 
These  men  figured  in  event 
write  tliemselvcs  sooner  th 
other  on  the  pages  of  histoi 
every  one,  therefore,  has  hear 
names  and  exploits  of  the 
and  his  marshals.  More  ne 
heroic,  more  beneficial,  and  mc 
glorious  to  their  country,  w 
lives  of  hundreds — ^men  and  w 
who  took  a  part  in  the  great  > 
of  fresh  religious  activity  wli 
lowed  ui)on  the  restoration  • 
dom  to  Catholicism,  of  whos< 
charity,  and  devotion  the 
Churcii  of  France  is  the  fmit 
monument.  A  great  deal  rer 
be  done  as  to  the  biogra])hy  t 
tor}'  of  this  great  religious  rest 
in  many  respects  already  eq 
in  others  even  outshining,  the 
glories  of  the  French  Churcl 
moment  submerged  by  the  rev 
Lastly,  there  is  another  dep; 
also  in  which  literary  labor 
well  repaid — the  history  of  the 
ers  in  the  revolution,  whether 
astics  or  secular,  whether  th< 
ished  on  the  guillotine,  were 
ported  to  Cayenne,  or  claimed 
grants  the  ho>pitality  of  Engla 
other  European  countries, 
liiany  of  these  emigrants  wc 
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hod  never  known  what  it 
ve  a  whim  ungratified ;  who 
I  all  their  lives  amidst  the 
dissipation  of  the  liigliest  So- 
laris, infected  as  it  was  with 
:ing  influences  of  Yoltairian- 
who  had  shared  in  tlic  illu- 
Lisiasm  with  which  the  ear- 
of  the  revolution  had  been 
.  Exile,  poverty,  forced  in- 
scarity,  and  the  utter  want 
liad  before  been  the  occupa- 
leir  lives,  came  upon  them 
more  severe,  because  more 
ind  protracted,  trial  than  if 
had  to  bear  the  short  agony 
issacres  or  the  revolutionary 

Yet,  under  an  ordeal  such 
great  and  wonderful  vir- 
1  unfolded  themselves,  which 
ness  to  the  sound  religious 
that  so  many   of  them  had 

of  which  their  patience 
age  were  the  natural  fruits, 
ay  their  history  furnishes  us 
ny  characters  of  wonderful 
and  the  effect  of  it  is  not  only 
our  sympathies  for  individ- 
to  give  us  also  a  higher  idea 
per  classes  in  Franco  than  is 
^  derived  irom  the  aimals  of 
idful  period. 

I  been  led  to  these  remarks  by 
a  Utile  volume  ktely  pub- 
Paris?,  uu'ler  the  title  **  Anne 
hminiqu?  de  NoaUlt%  Mar- 
Monta'jn*^     There  may,  per- 

many  more   such  memoirs: 

II  events,  tiiough  written  with- 
msion  or  ambition,  certainly 
I  history  of  a  very  beautiful 
,  drawn  out  by  continual  mis- 
nd  it  contains  incident  enough 
I  the  plots  of  three  or  four  ro- 

Althougli  it  deals  chiefly 
history  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
;ives  us  incidentiilly  the  out- 
of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
s.  There  arc  also,  of  course, 
x>rdmate  figures  in  the  pic- 
1  the  author  has  shown  great 
living  us  a  very  graphic  ac- 
each  in  a  few  words  or  lines. 
nooeed,  without  further  pro- 


logue or  apology,  to  use  the  materials 
furnished  by  this  volume  for  a  short 
sketch  of  Madame  de  Montagu  and 
her  sisters. 

These  ladies  were  the  daughters  of 
the  Duo  and  Duchesse  d'Ayen.  The 
duke  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  last 
Mareehal  de  Noailles;  his  wife  was 
the  daugliter  of  M.  d'Aguesseau,  son 
of  the  chancellor  of  that  name.  They 
had  five  daughters,  called,  as  the  cus- 
tom Avas,  Mdljie.  do  Noailles,  Mdlle. 
d'Ayen,  Mdlle,  d'Epemon,  Mdlle.  de 
Maiutenon,  and  Mdlle.  de  Monclar. 
The  eldest  married  her  cousin,  the 
Viscount  de  Noailles ;  the  second  be- 
became  Aladame  de  la  Fayette,  wife  of 
the  celebrated  marqiiis  ;  Mdlle.  d'Ep- 
emon  was  twice  married,  but  died 
young,  and  we  sliall  have  no  occasion 
to  mention  her  name  again ;  Mdlle. 
de  IMaintenon  is  the  principal  subject 
of  the  volume  we  have  before  us,  hav- 
ing married  the  Marquis  de  Montagu ; 
Mdlle.  de  Monclar  became  Madame 
de  Grammont,  The  sisters  probably 
owed  more  to  their  mother  than  to  any 
one  else  in  the  world,  and  were  formed 
by  her ;  a  short  notice  of  her  is,  tliere- 
fore,  the  natural  introduction  to  their 
history. 

Many  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  the  influence  of  the 
French  emigrants  who  came  to  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
have  remarked  that  some  of  tiie  most 
devout  aud  religious  among  them  must 
have  had  a  certain  tinge  of  strictness 
and  rigor  about  them  wiiieli  betrayed 
the  distiint  influence  of  Jansenism, 
even  over  those  who  were  iu  no  sort 
of  way  its  disciples.  This  may  be 
seen  even  in  some  of  tiicir  ascetical 
works.  The  Duchesse  d'Ayen  seems 
eitlier  to  have  been  brought  up  in  this 
school,  or  to  have  taken  up  its  teach- 
ing from  something  in  her  own  cliarac- 
ter  congenial  to  it.  As  was  natural 
in  a  gninddaughtcr  of  d'Aguesseau, 
she  loved  order  and  prudence  with 
hereditary  instinct,  and  was,  moreover, 
acquaintcMl  with  suffering;  her  piety 
was  most  genuine,  and  as  wife  and 
mother  none  coald  surpass  her.    The 
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due  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  thorough 
gentleman,  with  all  the  dilettante 
learning  that  befitted  his  high  station. 
He  had  passed  through  several  bril- 
liant campaigns,  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shone- even 
in  Paris  in  the  art  of  conversation. 
His  time  was  mostly  spent  at  court,  or 
in  gay  circles  away  from  home ;  but 
when  he  did  return  the  most  delicate 
attentions  were  lavished  on  his  wife ; 
and  she,  on  her  side,  had  taught  their 
five  cliildren  to  greet  his  visits  with 
love  equal  to  their  respect.  And  in 
tiTith,  though  their  fatlier's  quick  tem- 
per inspired  the  girls  with  some  nat- 
ural fear,  his  many  amiable  qualities 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth  their  deep- 
est affection. 

Madame  d'Ayen  they  dearly  loved. 
The  frt'c  unbroken  intercourse  which 
is  natural  to  English  homes  was  not 
in  accordance  witli  the  rules  of  those 
stately  Parisian  fiiniilies,  but  the  first 
act  of  the  day  was  to  go  and  salute 
their  mother  ;  next,  tln»y  were  sure  to 
meet  her  going  to  or  returning  from 
mass,  when  they  were  taking  their 
morning  walk ;  afterward,  thoy  all 
dined  togetlier  at  three,  and  then 
came  the  pleasant  hours  spent  in  her 
l)edroom,  while  she  instructed  and 
amused  them  by  turns  in  gentle  ma- 
ternal converse.  They  had  other  in- 
structors ;  but  she  really  formed  their 
minds. 

A  bright  worldly  future  opened  be- 
fore these  young  girls,  with  tiieir  good 
birth,  high  connections,  and  s])lcndid 
fortune.  Wiio  would  have  dreamed 
of  coming  stonns?  But  the  piouA 
mother  did  not  wait  for  misfortune  to 
tearii  them  comj)aiiionship  witii  sor- 
row; they  began  when  children  to 
visit  the  sullbring,  and  two  [wor  peo- 
ple of  tii<*  parisli  stood  sponsors  for 
Mdlle.  d(i  Maiiitcnon  at  the  baittisnial 
font.  She  was  bom  in  1706,  and  the 
jiarish  church  wa,s  St.  Roch  ;  opposite 
stood  the  family  hotel,  with  its  spacious 
ganlcns  reaching  u])  to  the  Tuileries. 

After  their  marriages  the  sisters 
became  brilliant  stars  in  Parisian 
society,  and  the  tcndcrest  union  ever 


reigned  between  them.  Tl 
Madame  de  Noailles,  was  ac 
every  one  for  lier  sweetness  t 
being  commonly  called  eitl 
angel,"  or  the  "  heavenly  vi* 
Even  the -family  confessor,  t; 
Abb4  Edg^vorlh,  writing  of 
her  death  to  l^Iadame  de 
says,  *'The  fate  of  that  an; 
which  I  knew  so  intimately 
can  inspire  no  uneasiness, 
part,  I  acknowleilge  in  all 
that  she  seems  now  to  retun 
fold  all  the  good  I  foimerl 
her.  The  mere  remembran 
strengthens  me,  and  would 
from  loving  earth,  could  it 
any  enjoyment." 

The  sisters  vied  with  eac 
love  and  veneration  for  the 
and  Madame  de  Noailles 
had  the  happiness  of  bein< 
ever  separated  from  her.  1 
wife,  however,  espoused  wi 
her  husband's  political  0|>ini< 
he  was  much  more  libenil  in 
than  the  Duchesse  d'Aye 
many  other  nobles  of  the  t 
about  court  and  in  the  proi 
de  Noailles  hailed  withentlu 
first  dawn  of  the  revolution, 
it  would  bring  alK)ut  a  nc' 
France,  a  grand  national 
Madame  d'Ayen,  on  the 
looked  on  events  Avitli  some 
hor  experience,  her  natural 
and  cautions  ciiaractiT,  m:i:U! 
anxious,  more  inclined  to  ci: 
tion. 

Evon  after  the  Bast'llo 
takvn,  and  whon  so  many  fa 
gan  to  emigrate,  M.  de  Noi 
his  brother-in-law  M.  ile  h 
conlinuiMl  to  h.ipo.  The 
17i)2,  lif)wev(T,  iaduood  hii 
refng'>  in  En;iland.  The  Di 
luid  taken  n'fug»?  in  Swilzer 
Avhcn  he  heard  of  tlie  atta 
Tuileries  in  June,  1792,  he  : 
aid  of  the  king  and  the  ro} 
considering  that  though  hii 
captiin  of  tiie  royal  guard 
abolL^^hed,  the  danger  of  ] 
created  it  anew,    lie  was 
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d  of  deyoted  adherents  who 
ve  defended  the  king  on  the 
I  of  Au^st — the  hist  day  of 

monorchj — ^when  Louis' 
ed  him,  and  he  took  refuge 
semhlj.  The  Due  d'Ayen 
again  to  get  away  into  Switz- 
lie  other  memhcrs  of  his 
iitting  their  splendid  hotel, 
elves  in  a  wretched  dwelling 
jrest  faubourg.  Madame  de 
was  to  have  joined  her  hus- 
fondon,  where  they  intended 
»  embark  for  America;  but 
ned  with  her  mother,  first  to 
•  grandfather,  the  Mur^chal 
»,  in  his  dying  moments,  and 
onsole  his  aged  Avidow,  now 
reduced  to  second  childhood. 
It  was  captivity  and  death  for 

!Madame  de  Noailles'  virtue 
rth  with  lustre  throughout 
ng  hours,  and  it  is  as  a  meek 
'  the  revolution  that  she  es- 
lescrves  remembrance, 
t  the  tliree  ladies  were  sim- 
led  as  "  suspected"  in  their 
1,  during  the  winter  of  '93 ; 
Lpril  following  they  were 
d  as  prisoners  to  the  Luxem- 
?here  they  found  in  a  room 
m  their  relatives,  the  Mare- 
tfouchy  and  his  wife,  wlio 
ly  suffered  a  detention  of  fiwe 
Not  far  off  was  a  cousin, 
esse    d'Oi'liSans,  widow    of 

Egalite,  lately  executed, 
re  sad  recognitions,  few  or 
jrs  being  ever  set  at  liberty, 
iny  went  througli  the  mock- 
trial.  Soon  after  Madame 
,rrival,  M.  and  Madame  de 
ere  guillotined.  From  the 
and  her  dfiup^hter  prepared 

Both  did  all  they  could  to 
he  suffering  around  thcni. 
(i'Ayen  gave  up  her  bod 
chesse  d'Orlean?,  who  was 
id  treated  with  even  excep- 
dty.     Madame  de  Noailles 

mother's  attendance  on  this 

on  several  others.  She 
beds  for  all  their  relatives, 
m  to  dress,  and  washed  up 


the  dishes ;  in  short,  waited  upon  the 
whole  party  as  if  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed all  her  life  to  servile  occupa- 
tions. With  true  virtue,  she  even 
showed  no  repugnance  at  anything, 
but  preserved  throughout  her  usual 
sweet  serenity  of  temper.  Her  con- 
solation was  to  mount  up  twice  a  week 
to  an  upper  story,  under  pretence  of 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  but  in  reality 
to  obtain  a  view  from  the  window  of 
her  children  in  the  garden  beneath. 
She  had  contrived  to  keep  up  some 
correspondence  outside,  and  they 
came  at  the  stated  hour,  under  the 
caite  of  their  tutor.  Occasionally  she 
managed  to  receive  notes  from  him, 
or  to  send  him  one.  An  extract 
from  the  last  she  wrote,  and  when 
she  felt  an  eternal  separation  im- 
pending, shows  the  strength  of  her 
piety : 

**  God  sustains  me,  and  will,  I  am 
convhiced,  to  the  end.  Farewell  I  Be 
assured  that  my  gratitude  toward  you 
will  aceompany  me  above.  But  for 
you,  what  would  have  been  my  chil- 
dren's fate  ?  Farewell,  Alexis,  Alfred, 
Euphemla  I  JJear  God  in  your  hearts 
every  day  of  your  lives ;  attxich  your- 
selves steadfai^tly  to  him;  pray  for 
your  father,  and  for  his  true  happi- 
ness ;  remember  your  mother  also, 
and  that  her  sole  desire  has  been  for 
your  eternal  welfare.  I  hope  to  be 
re-unite  1  with  you  in  the  bosom  of 
God,  and  in  that  hope  give  my  last 
blessinn;  to  you  all." 

These  words  show  a  sonl  which 
could  not  be  ill  prepared  for  death 
"When  hastily  summoned  one  day  to 
lenvc  the  Luxembourg  for  the  Con- 
ci«M';^orie,  a  certain  raad  to  execution, 
both  Madiime  de  Noailles  an»l  her 
m'jlh'M*  wore  quite  ready.  Madame 
d'Ayen  \vv\  the  "Imitation"  o;)cnat  that 
b'3:iutital  chapter  on  the  cross.  Hast- 
ily writing  on  a  scrap  of  paper — 
*•  CDura;jfe,  my  children,  and  pray  "— 
she  ])ut  it  in  as  a  mark,  and  begged 
the  Diichesse  d*0rl<5ans,  if  her  life 
were  spared,  to  give  it  to  them.  This 
commission  was  faithfully  executed, 
and  the  Uttle  book  still  exists,  showing 
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traces  of  Madame  d'Ayen'a  last  tears 
as  she  named  her  daughters. 

The  poor  old  mareclialc  scarcely 
knew  what  wiis  poing  on,  but  followed 
mechanically.  The  Conciergerie  was 
crowded,  and  afforded  small  accommo- 
dation for  new-comers.  Madame  de 
Noaillcs  thought  it  useless  to  sleep 
that  night.  When  her  mother 
pressed  her  to  lie  down  a  little,  she 
said,  "  Why  seek  repose  on  the  brink 
of  eternity?"  Early  next  morning 
all  three  were  astir,  and  persuaded 
each  other  to  break  their  fust,  for  no 
dinner  had  been  provided  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Madame  de  Noailles 
insisted  on  dressing  both  her  mother 
and  grandmother,  whispermg,  "  llave 
good  courage,  mamma;  there  is  only 
one  lioar  more !" 

But  nearly  the  whole  day  passed  in 
terrible  expectation.  Not  till  five  in 
the  afternoon  came  the  open  carts  that 
were  to  carry  forty  condemned  prison- 
ers to  the  Barricre  du  TrOne  for  exe- 
cution. Long:  previous  to  detention, 
IMadame  de  Noailles  had  secured,  in 
case  of  danger,  the  servicer  of  a  good 
priest — Pore  Carrichon,  of  the  Ora- 
tory. News  of  tiieir  coming  fate 
reached  him,  and,  faithful  to  his 
promise,  de3j)ito  the  personal  risk,  he 
arrived  at  the  prison  door  in  time. 
The  first  cart  filled  and  i>a3S(?d  out. 
It  contained  eight  ladies,  of  whom  the 
last  was  tlie  old  marecliale.  In  the 
second  were  Mad;ime  d'Ayon  and  her 
daughter;  after  whom  six  men  took 
their  places. 

The  account  given  by  Pi'ro  Carri- 
chon of  this  closing  scene  is  our  last 
view  of  Madame  de  Noailles,  and  tal- 
lica with  what  has  gone  before. 
Serene  and  gentle,  her  thoughts  ap- 
peared wrapt  in  God.  Pere  Carri- 
chon tried  to  make  liimself  seen  as  the 
cart  came  out.  Evidently  ^lalame 
de  Noailles  was  looking  for  some  one ; 
but  her  glance  did  not  rest  on  him. 
Having  made  a  great  circuit,  he  post<;d 
huBself  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the 
opening  of  a  bridge.  Again  Madame 
de  Noailles  anxiously  scanned  the 
crowd  around,  and  afcaiu  without  dis- 


cerning the  fivco  she  sought. 
Carrichon  was  tempted  to  give 
effort  in  despair.  Priestly  > 
prevailed,  however,  and  he  h: 
forward  to  the  Rue  St.  Antoi 
violent  storm  liad  come  on;  t 
and  lightning  raged,  the  win 
furiously.  The  poor  victim* 
drenched;  the  ladies'  hair  st 
about  their  fac<)s,  and  their 
closely  tied  behind  each,  coul 
no  relief.  What  with  the  jolt! 
Avind,  they  could  hardly  keej 
seats  on  those  narrow  planks 
savage  curiosity  of  the  p< 
yielded  to  the  violence  of  the 
the  crowd  dispersed;  wintloi^ 
doors  closed.  Pere  Carriclio: 
tured  nearer  the  cart,  a!nid  tl 
escort  of  soldiers  intent  on  gi 
tiiemselvcs  from  the  storm.,  Sii 
Madame  de  Noailles'  count' 
lighted  up  Avith  her  own  sweet 
her  eyes  were  thankfully  ni: 
h(»aven,  and  then  she  leaned  fc 
wliispering  to  her  mother.  S 
siica  him,  Pere  Carrichon  felt  i 
it.  A  grateful  smile  stole  ov 
duflK*s.s\s  face  also. 

Pere  Carrichon  continued  v 
beside  the  cart;  his  h«.?art  rai 
prayer;  the  mute  eouf<'*sioi 
m:ule,  the  silent  aU^ohitioa 
Solemn,  touching  scene  ! — iho? 
heads,  one  so  fair,  revcrentiall 
down  with  looks  of  mingled  con 
and  hope;  the  jiriest  fulfillh 
errand  of  mercy ;  and  the  stonn 
on. 

At  length  the  carts  sii>pi)el. 
executioner  and  his  a^sislaiils 
forward,  one  carelessly  twirling 
between  his  lips.  Tho  gaillo:ii 
on  the  man'chale ;  aft  it  war 
MadaniL»  d'Ayen ;  and  Matlai: 
Noailh's  suftored  next.  Up  1 
last  municnt  both  mother  and  d:ii 
employeil  tliLMnsulves  in  exh 
their  coni[)anions  to  Christian  r 
ance.  Thi»  vieomtosse  devoted 
self  esp'jcially  to  a  young  man 
she  had  overheai-d  blaspheming, 
foot  was  already  on  the  bloody  1; 
wheDi  turning  round  a  last  um< 
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-edy  with  imploring  accents, 
jure  you,  say — Forgive  me!" 
»wn  sweet  countenances  spoke 

heaven.  So  beautiful  were 
faths,  that,  despite  the  horrors 
scene,  Pere  Carrichon  could 
le  his  full  heart  in  praise  and 
iving  to  God.     Thus  lived  and 

eldest  of  these  five  sisters, 
iccoud,  Madame  dc  la  Fayette, 
utiful  character ;  so  cnthusias- 
lirit,  so  warm  and  generous  in 
Endowed   with   good  natural 

her  mind  had  been  highly 
ed,  she  could  reason  well,  and 
id  a  ripe  judgment.  Prompt 
cided  on  great  oceasions,  s^o 
a  energetic  enough  in  carrying 
'  resolutions ;  but  by  a  strange 
iction  of  nature,  doubts  often 
I  her  in  little  matters,  and  she 
hang  back,  uncertain  what 
to  pursue.  Ardent  in  her  pi- 
5  was  yet  tormented  with  scru- 
and    unfortunately     Madame 

had  so  far  condescended  to 
s  to  allow  her  daughter  not  to 
her  first  communion  till  after 
ge.  Naturally  enough,  at  that 
riod  the  great  act  was  accom- 
iwith  much  mental  suffering. 
»  de  Montagu  said  with  truth 
is  beloved  sister  was  not  suffi- 
interior,  and  thirated  too  cag- 
ler  the  consolations  of  human 
fw  ;  but  for  sincerity,  faith,  zoal, 
jmission  to  the  divine  will  Ma- 
ila  Fayette  was  most  admirable, 
iatest  quality  was  self-sacrifice, 
king  devotion  to  those  she 
the  virtue  of  a  wife  and  a 
M.  de  k  Fayette  attests 
owed  to  her  unalloyed  hap[)i- 
ing  a  wedded  union  of  tliirty- 
irs.  **  Gentle,  tender,  virtuous, 
;h-souled,  this  incomparable 
has  been  the  charm  and  pride 
ustence." 

too  was  imprisoned,  but  was 
d  released.  Her  first  thought 
din  her  husband,  a  captive  at 

Other  duties  detained  her 

hile;  but  the  ultimate  object 

t  Bt^tdily,  though  silently,  in 

vou  TL    17 


view.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  sent 
her  young  son  out  of  France  across 
the  Atlantic,  confiding  him  to  Wash* 
ington's  protection  ;  then  she  hastened 
to  look  after  her  daughters  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  settle  money  accounts 
there.  Happily,  she  was  able  to  buy 
back  Chavaniac,  the  property  of  an 
old  aunt  who  had  brought  up  her  bus 
band.  Business  concluded,  she  sought 
for  Madame  de  Grammout ;  the  two 
sisters  had  not  met  since  the  tragic 
death  of  their  relatives.  Madame  de 
Noailles*  orphan  children  were  living 
with  their  aunt.  Tearing  herself  from 
them,  Madame  de  la  Fayette — who 
could  only  obtain  a  passport  lor  Amer- 
ica— ^then  went  round  by  sea  to  Al- 
tona,  in  Denmark,  where  her  other 
sister,  Madame  de  Montagu,  and 
many  French  exiles,  had  fixed  their 
residence  for  a  while.  This  also  was 
a  meeting  in  which  bitter  pain  was 
mingled  with  joy.  "Did  you  see 
them?"  were  the  only  words  Madame 
de  Montagu  could  sob  forth,  after  a- 
long,  mute  caress.  "  Alas !  I  had  not 
that  happiness,"  replied  Madame  de 
la  Fayette,  whose  filial  heart  was 
choking  with  the  same  remembrances. 

Proper  measures  having  been  taken 
for  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  em- 
peror, Madame  do  la  Fayette  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Vienna  forthwith,  that  slie  might  so- 
licit permission  to  share  her  husband's 
ea[)tivity.  The  simple  words  in  which 
she  mentioned  her  gv^ncrous  purpose 
thrilled  through  the  little  circle  ;  vain 
attempts  were  made  to  dissuade  her 
from  it;  she  gently,  but  firmly,  per- 
siste;!.  Her  sister  could  best  under- 
stand the  feelings  that  guided  her,  and 
that  she  did  so  was  expressed  by  si- 
lent repeated  pressures  of  her  hand. 

Madame  dc  la  Fayette — ^accom- 
panied by  her  two  girls,  aged  thirteen 
and  fifteen — ^reached  Vienna  under  an 
assumed  name.  The  emperor  granted 
her  request,  and  she  liastened  joy- 
fully to  Olmutz.  Such  was  her  en- 
thusiasm at  sight  of  the  gloomy  fort- 
ress in  which  her  husband  was  con- 
fined, that  she  began  repeating  To- 
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biafi'  beautiful  canticle  (c.  xili.),  and 
entered  with  it  on  her  lips. 

It  was  the  15th  of  October,  1795. 
M.  de  la  Fayette  had  already  been  a 
close  prisoner  for  three  years ;  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  especially  he 
had  received  no  tidings  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world  without.  A 
vague  rumor  of  excesses  committed  in 
France  had  indeed  reached  his  un- 
broken solitude,  but  not  the  name  of 
one  victim ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fate 
of  his  wife  and  children.  Now,  without 
one  Avord  of  prepamtion,  the  door  of 
his  cell  was  unlocked;  figures  dark- 
ened tiie  threshold.  Could  it  be? 
His  heroic  wife  and  their  two  chil- 
dren I  Yes ;  they  had  come  to  share 
the  hardships  of  his  prison  life. 

Tiie  emperor  of  Austria  had  spoken 
to  Madame  dc  la  Fayette  of  her  1ms- 
band*s  place  of  confinement  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  her  afterward  that 
he  was  quite  ignoitint  of  the  rigorous 
treatment  to  which  the  prisoner  was 
subjected.  Two  little  cells,  with  a 
wretched  bed  and  a  table  and  chair  in 
each,  formed  the  sole  accommodation. 
As  for  eating,  there  was  one  pewter 
spoon,  no  such  luxury  as  knife  or  fork 
being  allowed.  Pens,  paper,  and  uik 
were  only  forthcoming  on  rare  occ^i- 
sions,  and  then  the  open  letter  had  to 
be  written  under  the  eye  of  an  oilicial. 
^ladame  dc  la  Fayette  endured  all 
these  annoyances  for  two  years  ;  and 
truly  the  abnegation  of  her  young 
daughters  during  this  long  period  is 
nearly  as  admirable  as  her  own.  The 
girls  employed  themselves  very  use- 
fully in  concocting  new  articles  of 
clothing  out  of  old  materials.  Ma- 
dame de  la  Fayette,  like  her  husband, 
soon  began  to  sufler  from  such  close 
confinement;  but  when,  after  eleven 
months'  illness,  she  ajiplied  for  leave 
to  go  and  consult  &  physician  at  Vi- 
cinia  for  a  few  days  only,  the  answer 
was  that,  once  outside  the  fortress, 
she  would  never  be  re-admitted.  The 
prison  doctor  could  only  exchange 
conversation  in  Latin  with  her  hus- 
band, and  neither  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  adepts  in  that  language ; 


moreover,  his  hurried  visit  wa 
to  take  place  in  the  presence 
ficer. 

Friends  wearied  both  Fr 
foreign  powers  with  solicita 
the  release  of  General  de  la 
Fox  painted  the  miseries  ei 
Olmutz  in  eloquent  terms 
British  House  of  Common 
was  not  until  October,  1797 
prison  gates  opened  at  lengtl 
Bonaparte's  intervention. 

The  name  she  bore  ofte 
detrimental  to  her,  but  Mada 
Fayette  gloried  in  it.  Wit 
pierre's  lall  all  prisoners  ii 
w^re  set  at  liberty.  Geuei 
Fayette,  however,  was  ac 
liaving  betrayed  the  revolt 
cause  he  had  refused  io  beco 
to  its  crimes,  and  his  wife  i^ 
fore  detained.  Interrogated 
gendre,  who  told  her  how  mu 
tested  the  very  name  of  la 
she  boldly  expressed  her  rcj 
defend  him  and  it  against  w] 
accuser.  Legendre  remand 
prison  "  for  insolence." 

This  devoted  love  for  bus 
children  did  not  suffice  to 
heart.  It  was  burning  also  ^\ 
affections.  To  Madame  de  h 
we  owe  a  touching  life  of 
chessed'Ayen,  written  while  a 
on  the  margin  of  a  sti-ay  v 
Bufft)ii,  with  a  broken  tootl 
her  pen  and  a  piece  of  Ch: 
Wien  told  of  the  tragic  fate 
over! ak en  her  relatives,  she  < 
believe  it  at  first ;  especially 
ed  impossible  that  men  coi 
been  so  barbarous  to  her  "  ar 
tor."  On  recovering  a  liftle 
overwhelming  sorrow,  she 
hor  children  : 

"  I  thank  God  for  having  \ 
to  me  life  and  rt^ason,  and  d 
pret  your  absence  at  such  a 
lie  k(?pt  mo  fi^om  revolt  agai 
but  I  could  not  long  have  1 
semblance  of  any  human  coi 
To  follow  in  the  tnick  of  s 
footsteps  would  have  sweeti 
last  pangs  for  me.'* 
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In  the  prisons  of  the  revolution  her 
io!e  thought  was  how  to  relieve  the 
vants  and  sufferings  of  those  around. 
With  her  cousin,   the   Duchesse   de 
Duras,  at  Plcssis,  she  was  constantly 
ioterceding  for   the    sick    and   poor 
vaon^  their  fellow  captives,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  a  chance  word  sufficed 
for  deatii,  as  sixty  victims  chosen  by 
caprice  or  at  hazanl  Avcre  regularly 
dwgT(?.d  tbrth  each  day  for  execution. 
Her  spirit  never  foi*sook  hor  under 
trying  circumstances,  and  she   often 
showed  wonderful  presence  of  mind. 
Once  Alt  pleaded  lier  own  cause  before 
the  tribunal  of  Puy,  and  on  several 
wcasions  harangued  the  people.    Ilcr 
language  at  tliese  times  was  always 
noblv  firm,  and  sometimes  proud  even 
to  haughtiness.     In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Brissot.  alter  a^^king  for  liberty,  or 
at  least  the  favor  of  remaining  a  pris- 
oner on  parole,  which  the  whole  vil- 
'*iigc  of  Chavaniac    volunteered    to 
roarantee,  she    concludes  by  saving, 
•I  consent  to  owe  you  this  service." 
Her  letters    to    the    two    ministers, 
Roland  and    Servan,   or  to    foreign 
prinvss  on  behalf  of  hor  hiisbanrl,  arc 
'w  lea  elevated  in  tone.    She  nr^vcr 
Etoops  to  flatter.     No  wonder  that  she 
exercise!  a  species  of  fascinatiun  over 
a"  tli'>3e  who  approached  hor ;  with 
ffluiferer  feelings   the   acqnainlancre 
"^•^li  was  impossible  to  know  and 
Bot  to  love  her. 

Jn  all  her  sorrows,  ai*dont  faith  sus- 
tained h'^r.       When    danger    a;j::iin 
ttetoncfl  at  Pari.^,  slie  writf  s  to  iMa- 
dame  de  Montagu :   *•  AVe  must  aban- 
J'5n  oarselves  wholly  to  Go.l  in  this 
^^ritii-al  hour.      L-t  us  live  like  Abra- 
hana,  ready  to   start  whenever   God 
c-'iIK  and  to  go  wheresoever  lie  ap- 
r-oiat^.^   Wh'.'n  she  felt  hor  end  ap- 
P'^J'bln^,   once   more   she   n^jwated 
^M  iliut  cantiele  of  Tobias,  singing 
^•'H'h  ihfi  Iiad,  years  bofore,  ent(.'red 
I'le  Ibriro^s  of  Olmutz.    True  in  death 
^  ^er  character  through  life?,  licr  hoart 
**^  inflamed  with   celestial    desire.^, 
J*^d  Btill  overflowing  with  human  af- 
f'-'Ction.    Drawing  all  her  loved  ones 
'oiindher,  she  gave  them  a  last  bless- 


ing, and  gently  expired,  holding  her 
husband's  hands  within  her  own. 

Of  four  daughters  of  the  Due 
d'Ayen,  Madame  do  Grammont  was 
the  least  attractive.  Her  ])erson  was 
small,  her  appeal  ranee  stiff,  her  fea- 
tures marked ;  there  was  nothing  soft 
about  lnjr  look  or  manner.  Iler  virtue 
was  of  a  stern  kind  ;  she  hjid  school- 
ed herself  into  a  certain  absence  of 
feeling,  neither  right  nor  lovable  ;  but 
fortunately  her  actions  often  contra- 
dicted h*'V  professions.  Thus  her 
kindne^js  never  failed,  and  her  charity 
to  the  pot)r  was  boiniiUess.  Tiiere 
was  a  contradiction  too  between  what 
she  said  a:ul  what  she  wrote — ^lier 
speeches  are  always  more  or  less 
stern,  Aviiile  her  letters  frequently  be- 
tray deep  air«'otion ;  like  a  ])erson  who 
speaks  IVom  jirineipie,  but  dares  to  let 
herself  out  on  paper,  sure  of  restrain- 
ing emotion  when  necessary.  Sacri- 
fice was  the  prominent  feature  of  her 
piety ;  du^y  dictated  her  every  senti- 
ment. 

Eight  out  of  hor  nine  children  she 
saw  carried  to  their  graves  in  youth, 
and  each  time  she  could  say  with  com- 
posure, **The  L:>rd  hath  given  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  tlie  Lord."  Writing  to 
Madnni'^  de  !Mo:ilngu  about  a  daugh- 
ter wlio.-e  end  wns  a])proafhing,  she 
uses  tlio.ie  words:  *•  As  lit'e  ebbs  away, 
hor  peaje  and  self-j)ossessiou  are  per- 
fect  I  do  not  despair 

of  helping  her  passage  into  the  bosom 
of  (lo.l  alrrr  having  erst  borne  her  in 
my  own  ;  and  it  is  sweet  to  make  lier 
repeat,*!  was  east  into  thy  arms,  O 
Lord,  from  the  bi^ginning:  ihou  art 
my  (t>:1,  even  from  my  m  )ther's 
womb."*  It  viMs  not  in  her  charactor 
to  diselose  the  strng:;le  of  natural  feel- 
ing tiiat  wa-*  g«)ing  on  in  her  heart  at 
the  time  that  she  was  writing  words 
like  those. 

O.iee  Madame  de  Grammont  writes 
to  hor  sister:  *»The  expectation,  ex- 
perience, and  long  continuance  of  mis- 
fortune have  at  length  made  me  t/n- 
passiMcJ*  "  And  I,"  adds  Madimie  de 
Montagu,  commenting  on  the  word  in 
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her  journal,  ^  am  still  a  reed  shaken 
by  every  breath*    The  two  phrases 
ptly  characterize  each  sister. 

In  1848,  Madame  de  Grammont, 
who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
two  preceding  revolutions,  was  quite 
surprised  at  the  fears  entertained  by 
those  around  her.  "  But,  grand- 
mamma," said  a  member  of  her  family, 
"  if  the  guillotine  were  set  up  again 
as  in  the  reign  of  terror,  surely  ycu 
would  feel  some  uneasiness  ?*'  "  Poor 
child  !"  replied  the  old  lady,  <*  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Must 
we  not  all  die  ?  The  important  tiling 
is  to  be  well  prepared;  the  mode  of 
death  is  a  mere  detail."  And  thus 
unmoved  she  lived  on  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five — that  is,  till  the  year  1853 
— having  survived  all  her  sisters. 
Though  her  husband  had  been  banish- 
ed for  some  time,  she  never  emigrated ; 
and  sixty-seven  years  of  her  life  were 
passed  in  retirement  at  their  chateau 
of  Villersexel.  There  she  was  much 
beloved,  being  a  true  mother  to  all 
the  poor. 

Her  sisters  also  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  hor.  Madame  de  Montagu 
held  her  in  such  veneration,  that 
though  a  little  the  older  of  the  two, 
she  always  kept  a  journal  for  Madame 
de  Gmmmont  to  read,  tliat  she  might 
point  out  lier  faults  and  help  her  to 
amend.  She  called  Madame  de 
Grammont  her  second  conscience,  and 
the  province  in  wliich  she  resid<Ml  tlie 
kingdom  of  Virtue,  with  Peace  (Vil- 
lersexel) for  its  capital. 

Madame  de  Grammont  felt  their 
mother's  loss,  in  her  way,  as  dee[)ly  as 
the  rest.  Perhaps,  too,  this  heavy 
trial  laid  the  foundation  of  her  re- 
markable firmness ;  for  there  are  some 
strong  natures  that  cannot  bond 
through  fear  of  break in;T.  AV'hen  able 
afterward  to  communicate  with  ]\La- 
dame  de  Montagu,  she  writes : 

"  Since  the  immolation  of  those 
dear  victims,  the  cross  is  my  sole 
place  of  refuge.  With  you,  and  all 
those  we  love  in  this  world  and  the 
other,  I  cast  myself  into  God's  arms. 
There  let  all  disquictode  cease ;  there 


let  oar  minds  and  hearts  rest  ib 
thence  let  us  derive  strength 
form  our  allotted  task  here  bel 

Her  father  had  entreated  1 
de  Grammont  to  consult  her  ] 
safety  in  those  perilous  times 
ing  himself  and  Madame  de  H 
in  Switzerland.  She  declined, 
her  husband  was  only  just  rec 
from  a  dangerous  illness,  8 
tlux)ugh  fear  of  compromising  1 
ily.  Indeed,  so  much  was 
spection  necessary,  that  hei 
were  written  on  cambric  h 
chiefs,  wliich  Madame  de  Gr 
took  the  further  precaution  of 
inside  her  messenger's  waistcoa 

Madame  de  ]\rontagu  afi 
strong  contrast  to  Madame  de 
mont.  She  went  through  life 
at  every  step ;  full  of  tears  th 
gushed  for  joy,  but  oftenest  w« 
from  deep  fountains  of  sorrow 
in  faith,  like  the  others,  but  qi 
and  writhing  beneath  each  m 
of  anguish.  She  never  grew 
tomed  to  suffering,  and  yet  G 
her  well ;  but  he  could  not  wc 
love  for  himself.  And  thus,  w 
man  affections  were  ever 
shai^p  pain,  divine  love  ga 
strength  to  bear  it  without  c^V 
to  overcome  thetn.  Such  % 
character,  which  grace  suppoit 
out  changing. 

Madame  de  IMontajru  was  i 
in  the  world,  but  never  cared 
umphs  of  any  kind.  Her  so 
was  to  please  God  and  her  horn 
and  do  good  to  her  fellow-cr 
AVo  may  believe  that  the  paup< 
sors  who  held  her  at  St.  Roeh 
ed  over  their  chai^  through  li 
well  and  zealously,  though  full 
ural  shrinkings.  did  Madame  d 
tagu  peiform  her  part  on  tli 
stage.  Her  timidity  was  jmt  to 
great  trial  when,  at  sixteen,  she 
undergo  her  first  intro<luction 
intended  Imsband,  on  whom  shi 
not  raise  her  eyes,  to  see  whet 
parents*  choice  suited  her,  in  i 
ance  at  least,  until  he  fortunate! 
ed  away  to  look  at  a  picture. 
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further  sufiering  of  receiving 
itorj  Tisits  from  all  Paris, 
lich  the  poor  bride  elect  was 
t  upright,  pale  and  trembling, 
r  mother,  and  between  two 
BTS  ofmembers  of  either  fam- 
!d  along  both  sides  of  the 
;•  At  church  on  the  wed- 
3he  regained  her  composure, 
.11  else  was  forgotten  in  the 
)rajer  breathed  that  she 
1  perform  her  new  duties. 

immediately  the  young  wife 
orifice  her  greatest  pleasure, 
jebg  her  mother  and  sisters 
\  ]SL  de  Montagu  was 
>  join  his  regiment,  and  she 
under  the  tutelage  of  her  fa- 
w,  a  kind  and  clever  man, 
trie  and  full  of  vagaries.  To 
m  she  did  everything  not 
immcnclng  that  petty  scries 
ieldings,  insignificant  to  care- 
,  but  so  meritorious  because 
It.  This  is  woman's  battle- 
care  but  high ;  and  in  this 
dame  de  Montagu  always 
perfectly   ignorant  that    her 

was  in  any  way  extraordi- 
lie  good  she  did  by  example, 
iQt  any  words,  was  immense ; 
relatives  and  intimate  friends 
odve  it.  One  of  these,  M. 
aaed  to  say  that  she  was  the 
te  he  ever  knew  who  made 
to  be  saved.  So  far  could 
scend  even  to  tbo  pleasures 

that  in  exile,  after  all  her 
he  danced  at  a  rustic  ball, 
nature  like  hers,  such  griefs 
I  known  were  undying  even 
enness.  One  of  her  charac- 
its  was  that  she  nev(T  for- 
niversary:  everything  that 
ned  to  herself  and  to  those 
r  was  treasured  up,  and  re- 
hc  days  came  round.  If  it 
jcasion  of  gladness,  it  wiis 
in  public  ;  but  her  life  was 
rded  with  the  memories  of 
ad  these  she  kept  for  the 
T  own  room. 
Mild  occupy  a  larger  space 

which  b   at  our  disposal 


were  we  to  try  to  follow  Madame  de 
Montagu  through  the   various  stages 
of  her  exile  from  France.     She  first 
came  to   England,   settling  at  Rich- 
mond; then  she  went  with  her  hus- 
band to  Aix-la-ChapcUe,  whence  the 
success   of  the   revolutionary  armies 
drove  them  again  to  England.      They 
stayed  at  Margate  for  a  while ;  then 
the  declaration  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  brought  out  an  order 
for  the   emigres  not  to  live   on  the 
coast,  and  Richmond  received  them 
once     more.        Economy,    however, 
forced  them  to  seek  a  cheaper  abode  at 
Brussels.     Afterward  this  place  of  re- 
fuge became  unsafe,  and  Madame  de 
Montagu  was  forced  to  separate  from 
her  husband,  and  accept  the  hospitality 
of  an  aunt,  Madame  de  Tessy — ^a  phil- 
osophe  old  lady,  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  Voltaire's,  but  who,  as  one  of  her 
grandnieces  said  of  her,  "  tout  en  83 
croyant  tncredule,  ne  laissait  pas  de 
faire  un  grand  signe  de  croix  derriere 
ses  rideanx  chaque  fois  qiCelh  prenait 
une  medrcine"      Madame  do  Tcss6 
lived  at  Lowcmberg,  in  Switzerland  ; 
her  character  is  cliiirmingly  hit  off  m 
the  memoir  before  us  ;  she  would  have 
delighted  Mr.   Tiiackeray.     But  tlic 
presence    of    Madame    tie   Montagu 
brought  persecution  upon  her  kind  re- 
lation, who  took  tlie  characteristic  res- 
olution of  selling  her  property  and  go- 
ing elsewhere.      She  took  her  niece 
and  family  first  to  Erfurt,  then  to  Al- 
tona,  where    many   French   emigres 
were  assembled.     Her  plan   was    to 
find  a  quiet   si)Ot  beyond  the  Elbe, 
where   she  could  live   in  peace  and 
carry    on    her    farming    operations ; 
for  her  great  deliglit  was  to  manage 
everything  herself,  and  to  supply  all 
the    neeJs   of    her    household   fi-om 
her  own  resources.    They  were  a  long 
time  in  finding  a  place  that  would  suit 
Madame  de  Tesso.     At  length  an  es- 
tate named  "NVittmold  was  found,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Ploen  ;  and 
here  the  exiles  found   rest  for  some 
time.      The  best  elements  of  Madame 
de  Montagu's  beautiful  character  were 
developed  under  the  hardships  and 
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safierings  of  this  life  of  poverty  and 
continued  apprehension.  She  had,  of 
couree,  never  known  even  the  idea  of 
want  before  she  left  France.  "When 
she  left  Paris,  she  so  little  expected  to 
have  to  manage  for  herself,  that  it  was 
onlj  in  consequence  of  Madame  de 
Grammont's  imperturbable  prudence 
that  she  made  any  provision  for  the 
future.  They  had  to  part  in  secret,  as 
it  was  dangerous  to  let  the  servants 
know  of  the  intended  flight  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Montagu.  In 
the  suppressed  agitation  of  the  moment, 
Madame  de  Gnimmont  was  charac- 
teristically thoughtful.  She  asked  her 
sister  whether  slie  was  sure  she  had 
her  jewels.  **  Why  take  thom  ?  we 
are  not  going  to  a  f 6te."  **  Raison  de 
plus ;  c*est  parccqwe  vous  n'ollez  pas  a 
une  fete,  qiCilfaut  Ics  emporter"  The 
advice  was  afterward  ibund  to  have 
been  indeed  important ;  but  even  the 
sale  of  her  jewels  only  supi)orted  !Ma- 
dame  de  Montagu  for  a  time.  In  the 
course  of  her  long  exile,  she  never 
made  herself  a  very  perfect  manager. 

She  tried  to  study  domestic  econ- 
omy; but  she  proved  a  greater  pro- 
ficient in  not  spending  on  herself  than 
in  learning  how  to  manage  household 
affiiirs  on  small  means.  .  Still  her 
superintendence  of  the  farm  produced 
good  results,  from  the  zeal  with  which 
it  inspired  the  Avorkp«^oj)le.  However 
low  her  funds,  she  always  visited  the 
sick  and  poor,  managing  to  procure 
them  some  relief;  she  also  worked 
unceasingly  at  objects  for  sale. 
Throughout  life  she  never  knew  idle- 
ness, devoting  fixed  hours  to  prayer, 
reading,  the  instruction  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  works  of  charity.  As  years 
went  on,  she  more  and  more  be- 
grudged the  hours  ofken  foi-cibly  given 
in  social  life  to  frivolous  conversation. 
Her  pleasure  was  to  employ  each 
moment  usefully  in  some  home  duty ; 
but  this  could  not  always  bo  the  case 
during  exile,  csi)eeially  when  residing 
with  her  kmd  but  worldly  aunt, 
Madame  de  Tessi'. 

At  this  period  it  was  that  she  organ- 
ised her  cBuvre  det  imigrit ;  a  stupen- 


dous work,  if  we  consider  thai 
were  40.000  penons  to  asiii 
16,000,000  fi-ancs  the  moden 
estimated  as  requisite  for  can 
out  with  success.  Unfortunat 
details  in  figures  of  this  wor 
been  lost;  for  Madame  dc  \ 
carefully  noted  down  every 
received,  from  what  quarter  i 
and  how  expended.  But  w< 
that  the  correspondence  aloi 
annually  about  500  francs  dui 
four  years  it  existed — ^that  i 
179C  to  1800.  She  collected 
in  Germany,  Denmark,  SwitJ 
France,  the  Netherlands,  am 
land;  and  beside  distributing 
iary  assistance,  solicited  emp! 
for  persons  of  all  ages  su:d 
She  had  children  to  get  into 
young  women  to  place  as  gove 
drawings  and  needlework  to  s 
All  this  was  done  without  quiti 
quiet  home  on  the  bordei-s  o 
Ploen,  or  giving  up  one  domt 
cupation.  When  pressed  for  I 
sat  up  at  nighi.  Winter  o 
creased  her  zeal.  "  The  eoldo 
said  she,  "the  warmer  mj? 
grows."  Indeed,  she  ended  bj 
for  this  work  the  mounung  w 
her  mother  and  sister,  which 
kept  as  a  relic;  at  another  ti 
also  sold  her  pniyer-book  lor  tl 
object.  But  she  never  wou! 
from  this  fund  for  members  of  1 
family;  she  preferred  work 
them,  not  from  pride,  but  ' 
delicacy.  For  another  char 
once  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair  r 
it,  receiving  eighty  francs. 

It  is  iMirious  to  remark  tl 
gentle  woman  nevertheless  h 
own  firm  opinions,  even  on  j 
and  though  never  obtruding,  s 
stantly  held  them.  One  is  si 
to  find  also  that  these  opinioi 
not  often  identical  with  the  viei 
by  those  she  most  respected  an< 
In  171)0,  ^r.  de  Beaune,  her  fa 
law,  alanned  at  the  tiini  affaii 
taking,  wisli(»d  to  emigrate  wit] 
family.  His  idea  was  to 
Frenchmen      together      on 
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pUic^  ckeir  families  in 
,  having  galaed  the  support 
powers,  to  return  wiih  a 
far  the  protection  of  the 
fthe  pftrfy  of  order  in  the 
ae  de  Montagu  fully 
views ;  bat  her  h  us  hand 
!me  disapproved  of  emigration, 
ring  it   the    greatest   ini^^take 

tl  be  committed  by  the  kiog^s 
He  hoped  to  arrive  at  an 
ding  between  the  hbcral 
I  the  droite^  so  as  to  save 
m  monarehy  and  liberty.  His 
Idar  broth crs-in-kw,  MM,  de 
fc&nd  la  Fayeltc,  went  far  be- 
Ree  views*  Without  wishing 
rUtrn  royalty,  their  dream  was 
^ based  on  republican  princi- 

H|;iiaiit  did  this  render  M. 
be,  that  he  broke  with  them 
5?  and  wished  JMadame  de  Mon- 
3  give  up  seeing  ber  two  sisters, 
ally  cmbnvced  tlieir  hus- 
ons.  She  could  by  no 
ad  that  personii  were 
tlbed  because  of  their  polit- 
aiions;  but,  not  to  irritate  M. 
pe  farther,  she  W4>u]d  not  re- 
ue  de  la  Fayette,  who 
pay  her  a  vbit  at  Flauzat 
fne^  and  went  instead  to 
rivatety  at  a  neighbouring 

lUd  M-  de  Montagu  had 
hifl  fatbcr*s  wishes,  and  at 
1701  resolved  to  emigrate; 
^  however,  fell  on  England 
Coblentz,  where  IM.  de 
ea  was,  Madame  de  ^lon- 
to  accompany  her  husband, 
Qg  Plau^at  she  had  the 
of  seeing  her  mother  again, 
Bot  summon  up  courage  to 
^  her  own  approaching  de- 
r  England,  BotJi  mother 
ter  looked  on  public  matters 
the  same  way;  there  was 
larity  between  them  as  to 
but  the  duchesse  was  not 
like  Madame  de  Montagu- 
most  tenderly,  with  a 
of    coming    evil;    but 


little  did  either  dream  that  the  guil- 
lotine was  to  separate  them  for  ever. 

Then  commenced  for  Madame  de 
Montagu  llie  miseries  and  heart* 
burnings  of  exile.  Twice  she  visited 
England,  spending  some  time  at 
Richmond  and  Margate.  Griefs  be- 
gan lo  accumulate ;  she  lost  a  child 
for  the  third  lime;  Marat  was  lording 
it  over  Paris  ;  M.  de  Montagu  iu  dis- 
gust again  qeiUed  France,  and  went 
to  serve  under  hid  father's  ox'ders  on 
the  banks  of  the  liliine ;  the  maasaci-es 
of  September  took  place,  followed  by 
the  fatal  battle  of  Jemappeo.  The 
emif/res  were  henceforth  banished- 
Then  the  king  and  quceu  feD  victims 
to  the  revolution;  Savenay  destroy- 
ed the  last  hoiHis  of  the  Vendeans, 
la  addition  to  all  these  public  sorrows, 
and  to  the  pressure  of  poverty,  Ma- 
dame de  Montagu  lost  another  child, 
her  fomth ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  her 
children  were  born  but  to  die. 

All  her  life  she  suffered  from  great 
delicacy  of  constitution,  and  this  ua- 
Itinil  tendency  was  further  increased 
by  her  extreme  scusibiUty.  Ju-^t  aOcr 
losing  a  child  for  the  first  time,  and 
while  she  was  praying,  batlied  in 
teal's,  beside  its  dead  body,  a  messen- 
ger came  to  tell  ber  that  Madame  de 
Grammont  had  just  given  birdi  to  her 
first  iniaaL  Madame  de  MouUtgu, 
drying  up  all  traces  of  her  own  sor- 
row, immediately  hastened  off  to  con- 
gratulate the  young  mother;  but  she 
had  scarcely  left  her  sister's  room 
when  she  faint^^d  iu  the  adjoining 
apartment  A  severe  ilhicss  followed, 
the  precursor  of  many  others ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  her  whole  life  was 
passed  amid  moml  and  physical  sul- 
fur mg.  Death  was  ever  busy  in  her 
family. 

She  lost  her  only  eon  Attiile,  a  fine 
young  man,  ju3t  when  he  hfid  attained 
his  tweuty-eighth  year;  and  in  this  case 
sorrow  was  aggravated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  his  dying  through  accident 
— a  gun  went  off  in  his  hand.  No 
feiirs,  however,  were  entertained  at 
first.  Madame  de  Montagu  herself  was 
only  recovering  by  slow  degrees  from 
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a  dangerous  makdj ;  a  sudden  and  fa- 
tal tcTniinalion  had  occuiTed  for  her 
son,  anrl  she  knew  it  not.  They  dared 
not  tell  lier.  But  the  next  day,  being 
Trinity  Sunday,  IMadame  de  Grara- 
mont  BUggestcd  that  she  should  re- 
ceive lioly  comraunion,  though  still  in 
bed  :  the  priest,  in  presenting  the  sa- 
cred host,  invited  her  to  meditate  on 
the  passion,  and  especially  on  the  aenti- 
ments  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  vvljcre  her  gon  died* 

Madame  de  Montanju  immediately 
understood  him.  Her  husband  then 
brought  to  her  bedside  ihe  young  wid- 
ow and  throe  orjihan  girls.  At  tale's 
mother  wept  in  silence,  at  length  ejac- 
ubting :  **  Thy  decive,  O  Lord,  ha.^  Uios 
ordained,  and  I  submit.  Hut  strike  no 
more,  for  I  am  ready  to  faint  beneath 
the  weight  of  my  cross."  But  she  re- 
proaelied  herself  afierward  for  thia. 

Oiten  before  had  she  endui^^  the 
raolhfr's  ngony;  but  this  was  the 
hardest  blow  of  all.  And  Madjime  de 
Montagu  lived  on  to  see  many  loved 
ones  go  before  her;  father,  and  hua- 
bandi  and  several  other  relations  pre- 
ceded her  to  the  tomb  ;  for  she  linger- 
ed till  183D.  Among  them  was  M.  de 
la  Fayette,  who  died  m  1634,  having 
gur\'ived  hia  wife  twenty-seven  years, 
Madame  de  Montagu  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family  requested  to  be 
buried  at  Picpus. 

This  spot  wa3  hallowed  to  them  by 
sacred  memories,  for  there  reposed 
above  thirteen  hundivd  victims  of  the 
revolution.  lis  continued  existence 
ELB  a  cemetery  wa<i  due  to  the  pious  la- 
hoi's  of  JVIadame  d' Ay  en's  daut:^hterd. 
lu  the  days  of  terror,  a  pit  had  been 
dug  outside  the  Bnrricre  du  Tr6ne,  and 
all  the  persoits  immolated  in  that  quar- 
tos of  Paris  vvei'e  promiscuously 
thrown  into  it.  The  savage  mode  of 
proceeding  has  been  related.  As  each 
head  fell  from  the  guillotine,  it  waa 
cast,  together  with  the  body,  still 
dressed,  into  a  large  barrel  painted 
red*  Each  night  after  the  executions 
were  over,  these  barrels  were  taken  to 
Ficpus,  and  their  contents  indiscrimi- 
nately  emptied   into    the   pit.     The 


ground  liad  formerly  belonged 
Augu s tin ian  con ven t*  Thmt?,  j 
not  be  doubtetU  lay  the  rcsta 
Bladarae  d'Ayen  ajid  her  dfl 
Madame  de  Montagu  and  Ma4 
hi  Fayetle,  on  their  return  to  ] 
ai'dently  wbhed  to  mise  a  Doa 
to  their  memory ;  but  on  diso 
the  immense  number  of  victtmi 
red  together,  it  seemed  more  d< 
that  tlie  undertaking  ishould  I 
less  private  nature.  By  the 
efforts,  many  families  of  otlier 
were  attracted  to  the  pious  eiit< 
souls  de  voted  to  prayer  § 
round  j  tiie  old  convent  and  ch 
Picpus  rose  from  their  ruing* 
ett.'ry  was  constructed  rouiw 
gloomy  pit,  where  not  even  i 
had  been  scrawled  to  i-ec^U  tlii 
ory  of  those  who  slept  helow^^ 
d'Ayen\s  three  daughters  ^J 
lea.st  enjoy  the  sad  consolation  i 
ing  near  their  mother's  tomb. 

All  Llie  sisters  had  bitterly,  ] 
felt  the  cruel  stroke  that  di 
them  of  three  such  near  rehitiv 
in  Bucli  a  painlul  manner;  tu 
suffered  more  enduringly  thai 
dame  de  lilontagu.  She  was  I 
with  Madame  de  Tesse.  in  8' 
huid.  News  had  reached  her 
execution  of  her  grand*aunt  a 
ele,  M.  and  Madame  de  Monch 
she  wad  completely  ignomnt  o 
had  become  of  her  mother  and 
Fear??,  however,  were  rife.  O 
she  set  out  to  meet  her  father, 
she  had  not  seen  for  some  timi 
he  was  so  ciianged,  tliat.  pori 
him  on  the  way,  slie  only  reec 
him  from  Jus  voice.  Each  ill 
and  his  tlrst  qiiedttan  wai  I 
whether  she  had  heard  the  new! 
seeing  her  excessive  emotion,  lu 
ened  to  assure  her  of  his  own  ) 
ignorance.  She  felt  a  calami 
pending,  but  dared  not  presa  i 
formation  in  the  presence  of  d 
person.  They  drove  to  an  int 
when  lather  and  daughter  were 
together,  lie,  idter  feome  propa 
informed  her  that  he  had  just  I 
mother.      A   deadly  paleneftii 
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jui  her    coontenance ;     coafused 
dizzy,  she  exclaimed  with  clasped 
id?,   ^  And  I — ,"    *•  I    am  nnea.sy 
lut  your  niolher  and    sisterj"  an- 
wcred  M.  d'Ayea,  cautiouslr.     But 
16  was  not  to  be  deceived.    His  looks 
Uis  words.     That  wx«i  the  hour 
Ecrest  anguiah   in   Madame   do 
^■3  life.     Cries  and  tears  gave 
itUcf.    A^ain  and  a^s^ain   she  eaw 
scene  re-enacted.     Reason  trem- 
W(33,  but  6till  she  strove  to  pray  and 
be  resigned.    Remembering  her  moth- 
ers pious  practice  in  times  of  sorrow, 
she  also  Incited  the  magnificat  j  then, 
Willi  bcmfiful  feeling,  in  the  midst  of 
her  own  anguish,  ehe  knelt  down  and 
|»aTed.  all  shuddering,  for  those  tliat 
1  suffer.     But  nature  strug- 
,  and  dxiys  passed  ere  she 
\\tt\iA  sufficient  composure  to  be 
lone,   VV^hen  all  the  details  reach - 
',  strong  rehgious  feeling  trans- 
the  dungeon^    the    cart,    the 
Id,  into  so  many  steps  by  which 
rtjTs  had  ascended  up  to  heaven. 
The  lore  unceasingly  mjinifested  by 
t^i^  tTirv>.i  titters  for  their  martyred  re- 
*'cry  touching*      Tbey  were 
I  (1  at  Vianen,  near  Utrecht, 
ii<''  ostensible  object  was 
*"  p^'V'ie  ihe  division  of  property  ren- 
^^  Mocssary    by    their  mother's 
^^;  \xx  m  reality  they  were  much 
"wreoeaipicd  in  calling  up  sweet  mc- 
Jpweiofiierand  of  theu-  beloved  sister. 
«^ede  la  Fayette  was  then  about 
W  rears  of  age  ;  IMadame  dc  Moq- 
^?a  Wi  reached   her   thirty-second 
J^r  and    Madame    de   Gramraont 
***f3tlicr  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
Y^^j,     Tliey   remained   a   month 
ihcir  husbands  and  families 
)  OQ  the  spot.     Not  a  little 
ig  was  caused  by  cold  and  hun- 
^ifor  their  united  purses  could  still 
^l^  produce  insufficient  means  ;  fuel 
***  wanting,  and   they  had  scanty 
^*   The  ihree,  however,  would  sit 
'^I'Jtlnt^bf  tn  enjoy  each  others  soci- 
*'T'  'leir  mantle?  round  them 

*"  ^  e  cold,  and  sharing  one 

^^^m\  chaxtffercUt.      They   spoke 
^^7  ^^,  60  ad  not  to  disturb  husbands 


and  children  sleeping  in  the  adjoining 
rooms.  One  great  subject  of  conver- 
sation was  to  point  out  tlieir  mutual 
detects- — a  Ciiristian  habit  acquired 
under  Madame  d'Ayen's  training,  and 
surprisingly  brought  into  play  again 
under  such  circumatances- 

Jiladame  de  Grammont  remarked 
that  events  were  graven  in  letters  of 
fire  in  Madame  de  Montagu's  counte- 
nance, and  chamcteristically  advised 
her  to  become  more  calm.  She  also 
took  the  ojjportunity  of  teaching  her 
how  to  meditate — a  service  which 
the  elder  sister  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges in  her  diary,  Madame  de 
Montagu  observed  with  admiration 
Madame  de  Grammont's  recollected 
demeanor  at  mass,  which  they  attend- 
ed almost  daily,  saying  she  looked  like 
an  angel,  absolutely  annihilated  in  the 
presence  of  God,  *•  As  for  me,  I  feel 
overwhelmed  at  my  poverty  beside 
her."  Indeed,  the  two  sisters  vied  in 
humility  with  each  other,  Madame 
de  Grammont  having  once  said,  '■  You 
excite  me  to  virtue  and  attract  me  to 
prayer,"  Madame  dc  Montagu  quickly 
replied,  *^  Then  I  am  like  the  horses  in 
this  country ;  for  one  sees  wretr?hed- 
looking  animals  along  the  canals  draw- 
ing large  boats  after  thorn." 

But  the  chief  theme  at  night  was 
ever  their  mother,  Madame  dc  Mon- 
tagu was  accustomed  to  unite  herself 
with  the  dear  victims  in  special  pray- 
er every  day  at  the  "  jsorrowful  hour," 
and  tlie  other  two  now  undertook  the 
same  practice.  They  Jilso  composed 
beautiful  litanies  in  remembrance  of 
them  during  their  stay  at  Vianen, 
Maflame  de  Grammont  held  the  pen, 
writing  sometimes  her  own  inspiration, 
and  sometimes  what  her  sisters  dic- 
tated. They  called  these  prayera 
**  Litany  of  our  MatherTi," 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  the  Efe  of  Malarao  do  Montagu 
was  her  intimacy  with  the  ccslcbrated 
Count  Stolberg,  whose  conversion  to 
Cathohcism  seems  to  have  been  main- 
ly attributable  to  the  influence  of  her 
character.  She  camo  across  him  dur- 
ing her  reaidence  at  Ploeii  and  Witt- 
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mold.  He  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  goYcmment  of  the  Duke 
of  Oldenburg;  and  he  assisted  her 
with  all  his  power  in  her  charitable 
labors  for  the  relief  of  the  French  em- 
igrants. Tlie  acquaintance  between 
them  sprung  up  in  1796.  Count 
Stolberg,  with  his  wife  and  sister, — 
the  only  one  of  the  three  who  did  not 
afterward  become  Catholic, — ^had  al- 
ready begun  to  see  something  of  the 
inconsistencies  and  deficiencies  of  Lu- 
theranism.  They  were  calm,  thought- 
ful, upright  souls  ;  grave,  severe,  and 
simple,  after  the  best  type  of  the  Ger- 
man character.  They  often  conversed 
on  and  discussed  religious  matters 
among  themselves;  but  they  were 
very  ignorant  about  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  doctrines.  Madame 
de  Montagu  taught  them  more  about 
Catholicism,  without  speaking  on  the 
subject  directly,  than  a  whole  library 
of  controversial  theology.  Fragile  in 
health,  sensitive  to  excess,  overflowing 
with  sympathy  and  tenderness,  tried 
by  long  and  varied  suffering,  and 
strengthened,  elevated,  and  spiritual- 
ized by  the  cross,  without  havmg  been 


hardened  or  mmde  impasul 
whole  character  showed  a  f 
power  and  greatness  that  was 
ly  not  its  own.  Such  persi 
an  irresistible  attractiveness ; 
speak  with  a  strange  silent  e 
to  intelligent  hearts  in  favor  i 
li^on  which  can  produce  an 
them.  Madame  de  Montagi 
a  person  to  introduce  coni 
topics;  but  she  won  upon 
friends  gradually,  and  at  1 
could  not  help  telling  her  so, 
tcning  to  the  account  they  ha 
her  to  give  of  her  o^vn  and  he 
sufferings.  Afler  a  time  th< 
strongly  turned  to  Catholici 
intellectual  difficulties  remain 
mind  of  Stolberg,  which  wcr 
at  rest  till  1800,  after  he  had 
gaged  in  a  correspondence 
do  la  Luzerne  and  M.  Ass 
whom  Madame  de  Monta 
her  sisters  liad  introduce 
The  French  prekites  did  th 
but  the  illustrious  convert  n 
be  considered  as  in  truth  tl 
ual  child  of  Madame  d 
tagu. 


From  All  the  Year  Round. 
A  FEW  SATURNINE  OBSERVATIONS. 


Here  is  a  gentleman  at  our  doors, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  who  has  written  a 
book  upon  that  planet  Saturn,  and  ho 
asks  U3  to  stroll  out  in  his  company, 
and  have  a  look  at  the  old  gentleman. 
It  is  a  long  journey  to  Saturn,  for  his 
little  place  is  nine  and  a  half  times 
further  from  the  sun  thun  ours,  and 
his  is  not  a  little  pLico  in  comparison 
with  our  own  tenement,  because  Saturn 
House  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
times  bigger  than  Earth  Lodge. 

The  people  of  Earth  Lodge  made 
Satum*8  acquaintance  very  long  ago ; 
nobody  remembers  how  long.     Venus 


and  Jupiter  being  brilliant  in  < 
may  have  obtruded  themsel 
upon  attention  in  the  evenin: 
of  the  stars,  and  Mars,  wit! 
face  and  his  quick  movement 
remain  long  unobserved.  Sal 
slow,  yellow-faced,  might  cr 
the  floor  of  heaven  like  a  g 
bilious  nabob,  and  be  overloo 
very  little  while,  but  somebo 
soon  ask.  Who  is  that  sad-fac 
with  the  leaden  complexion,  ¥ 
times  seems  to  be  s tan  ling  st 
ing  backward? 

Ue  was  the  more  noticeabh 
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e  eT«tiin^  parties  In  the  eky  differ 
'"3  Oil  eartli  in  one  vefy 
pect  rw  to  iLe  behavior 
^  tlio  comfiflLiij*  Wc  hear  talk  of 
dancing  ?tArs,  and  the  music  of  the 
tphere«t  hnU  in  *Uct,  except  a  few,  all 
keep  their  places,  with  groups  as  uih 
chan^iTii:  aj?  those  of  the  guests  in  the 
old  tubkd  banquet,  whom  the  sight  of 
Ibe  heud  of  Medusa  turned  to  Btone. 
ftily  they  wink,  as  the  stone  guests 
probabiy  could  uoL  In  and  out  among 
this  company  of  tixturc^j  move  but  a 
feir  privilc^d  etars,  as  our  sifter  the 
and  our  neighbors  the  planets. 
Xbed(5  aJone  tliread  Uie  maze  of  the 
Ciwijiaii7  of  atatuea,  dancing  round 
their  iuii,  who  happens  to  be  one  of 
tielu'd  company,  to  the  old  tune  of 
Sop  in  the  middle  and  can*!  get  out. 
of  tlie  planets  run  cl^se,  and 
nin  in  a  wide  round,  gome  dunce 
tamd  Lriskly,  and  some  slip  slowly 
ftloag*  Once  round  is  a  year,  and 
Saium,  iliiocing  in  a  wide  round  out- 
f:Ai*  oiirj  Ro  that  in  each  round  he  has 
Hi  times  M  far  to  go,  moves 
"-  -  j^o  about  three  times  slower 
^  our?.  His  year,  therefore,  is* 
""  '  jily-seven  times  longer;  in 
r  in  the  House  of  Saturn  is 
M  nm:4  as  twenty-nine  years  five 
■wrtlii  and  sixteen  days  in  our  part 
»rld.  What,  therefore,  we 
nsider  to  be  an  old  man  of 
-  it  would  pji^s  with  Saturn 
-year-old. 

ired   and    fifty    years   ago, 

ilkins  did  not  see  why  some 

<^rity  should  not  fiud  out  a 

.  .  .CO  to  the  moon,  and,  if  there 

^  ialiobitants,  have  commerce  with 

tW'     TK..  *]^i  twenty  miles,  he  said, 

*'i  ilty;  and  why,  he  asked, 

*^'!  balloons  had  been  dis- 

^'^  VQ  not  ;:^et  over  that  ? 

^^'!  '  are  difficulties.     The 

f^-  I»?  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 

lei  a  day,  would  take  half  a 

and  tliere  would  be  much  trouble 

til**  want  of  ian$  upon  the  road. 

^erenhole-is,  heaviness  being  a  con- 

unloa  of  closeness  and  gmvitatlon  to 

^  earth,  if  one  rose  but   the  first 


twenty  miles,  that  dl^eulty  of  our 
weight  would  soon  begin  to  vanish, 
and  a  man — clear  of  the  influence  of 
gravitation — might  presently  stand  as 
firmly  in  the  open  air  as  he  now  does 
upon  the  ground.  If  stand,  why  not 
go?  With  our  weight  gone  from  us, 
walking  will  be  light  exercise,  cause 
little  fatigue,  and  *need  little  nourish- 
ment. As  to  nourishment,  perhaps 
none  may  be  needed,  as  none  i^  needed 
by  those  creiilnrts  who,  in  a  long  sleep, 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  heavy 
wear  and  tear  of  life.  *'  To  this  pur^ 
pose,"  says  Bishop  Wilkbis,  "Men- 
docti  reckons  up  divers  gtrange  \-elar 
tions.  A^  that  of  Epinienides,  who 
is  storied  to  have  slept  seventy-five 
years.  And  another  of  a  rustic  in 
Germany,  who,  being  accidentally  cov- 
eretl  with  a  hayrick,  slept  there  for  all 
autumn  and  the  winli*r  following,  with- 
out any  nouri?«hTnent/'  Though,  to  be 
sure,  the  condition  of  a  man  free  of 
all  weight  is  imperfectly  suggested  by 
the  man  who  had  a  liayrick  laid  afop 
of  him.  But  what  then?  Why  may 
not  smells  nourish  us  as  we  walk 
moon  ward  upon  space,  after  escape 
from  all  the  friction  and  tiie  sense  of 
burden  gravitation  brings  ?  Plutarch 
and  Phiiy,  and  tiivcrs  other  ancients, 
tell  lis  of  a  nation  in  India  that  lived 
only  upon  pleasing  odors ;  and  Dcmo- 
critus  was  able  for  divers  days  together 
to  feed  h'unself  with  the  mere  smell  of 
hot  bread.  Or,  if  our  stomiichs  must 
ho  filled,  may  there  not  he  truth  in  the 
old  Platonic  principle,  that  there  is  in 
some  part  of  I  ho  world  a  phice  where 
men  might  be  plentifully  nourished  by 
the  air  they  breathe,  which  cannot  be 
so  likely  to  be  true  of  any  otlier  place 
as  of  tlie  ethereal  air  above  this  ?  We 
have  heard  of  some  creatures,  and  of 
the  serpent,  that  they  feed  only  upon 
one  element,  namely,  eartli.  Albion* us 
Magnus  speaks  of  a  man  who  lived 
seven  weeks  togetlior  upon  the  mere 
drinking  of  water,  Rondoleiius  af- 
firms that  his  wii'e  did  keep  a  fish  in  a 
glass  of  water  without  any  food  for 
three  years,  in  which  space  it  was  con- 
stantly augmented,  till  at  first  it  could 
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not  come  out  of  the  place  at  which  it 
was  put  in,  and  at  length  was  too  big 
for  the  glass  itself,  though  tliat  were 
of  large  capacity.  So  may  it  be  with 
man  in  the  ethereal  air.  Onions  will 
shoot  out  and  grow  as  they  hang  in 
common  air.  Birds  of  panidise,  hav- 
ing no  legs,  live  constantly  in  and  up- 
on air,  laying  their  eggs  on  one 
another's  backs,  and  sitting  on  each 
other  while  they  hatch  them.  And,  if 
none  of  these  possibilities  be  admitted, 
why,  we  can  take  our  provision  with 
us.  Once  up  the  twenty  miles,  we 
could  carry  any  quantity  of  it  the  rest 
of  the  way,  for  a  ship-load  would  be 
lighter  than  a  feather.  Sleep,  proba- 
bly, with  nothing  to  fatigue  us,  we 
should  no  longer  require;  but  if  we 
did,  we  cannot  desire  a  softer  bed  than 
the  air,  where  we  may  repose  ourselves 
firmly  and  safely  as  in  our  chambers. 

As  for  that  difficulty  of  the  first 
twenty  miles,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
make  a  flying  chariot  and  give  it  mo- 
tion through  the  air.  If  possible,  it 
can  be  made  large  enough  to  carry 
men  and  stores,  for  size  is  nothing  if 
the  motive  faculty  be  answerable  there- 
to—the great  ship  swims  as  well  as 
the  small  cork,  and  an  eagle  flies  in 
the  air  as  well  as  a  little  gnat  In- 
deed, we  might  have  regular  Great 
Eastern  packets  plying  between  Lon- 
don and  No  Gravitation  Point,  to 
which  they  might  take  up  houses,  cat- 
tle, and  all  stores  found  necessary  to 
the  gi'adual  construction  of  a  town 
upon  the  borders  of  the  over-ether 
route  to  any  of  tlie  planets.  Stations 
could  be  established,  if  necessary, 
along  the  routes  to  the  moon.  Mars, 
Venus,  Saturn,  and  the  rest  of  the 
new  places  of  resort;  some  London 
society  could  create  and  endow  a 
new  Bishop  of  Jupiter ;  and  daring 
travellers  would  bring  us  home  their 
journals  of  a  Day  in  Saturn,  or  Ten 
Weeks  in  Mars,  while  sportsmen 
might  make  parties  for  the  hippogriff 
shooting  in  Mercury,  or  bag  chimeras 
on  the  mountains  of  the  moon. 

"Well,  in  whatever  way  we  may  get 
there,  we  ore  off  now  for  a  BtroU  to 


Saturn,  with  Mr.  R.  A.  Pi 
comrade  and  cicerone,  but  t 
deaf  ear  to  him  whenever, 
occurs,  he  is  too  learned  fo; 
asks  us  to  "letNP'F'N': 
the  northern  half  of  Satui 
(viewed  in  perspective),  n 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  N  p  p'  ] 
projection  of  Saturn's  orbii 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
N'  be  the  line  of  Saturn's  : 
this  plane,  and  let  S  P'  l)e 
angles  to  N  S,  N',  so  that  wl 
Saturn  is  at  his  greatest  dista 
the  ecliptic  on  the  northei 
When  of  such  tilings  we  arc 
let  them  be,  we  let  them  be, 
in  the  denseness  of  our  i< 
only  too  glad  to  be  allowed,  n 
asked,  to  do  so.  AVe  attend 
most  of  our  neighbors,  to  whi 
to  us.  Sun  is  gold,  and  mo< 
ver ;  Mars  is  ii-on,  Mercury 
ver,  which  we,  in  fact,  rather 
to  call  Mercury,  thinking  m 
all  of  the  imprisoned  god 
winged  heels  when  we  ask  h 
mercury  in  the  thennometc 
is  tin ;  yes,  by  Jove,  tin  is 
among  the  gods,  says  little 
who,  by  a  miracle,  remem 
thing  that  he  learnt  at  schoo 
cliieftainship  among  the  heal 
ties.  Venus  is  copper,  for  the 
is  Cuprian ;  and  as  for  Satt 
lead.  A  miserable  old  fel 
made  Saturn  out  in  the  da; 
star-decipherers.  Mine, 
m:ikes  Saturn  say,  is  the  • 
in  wan  waters,  the  dark  pi 
strangling  and  hangin;?,  mi 
discontent,  and  the  rebellion  < 
I  am  the  poisoner  and  th 
breaker,  I  to))ple  down  the  h 
and  make  towers  fall  upon  th 
ers,  earth  upon  its  miners.  ] 
temple  roof  down  upon  Sa 
give  you  all  your  trciisons,  j 
cold  diseases,  and  your  pei 
This  is  the  sort  of  estimation 
our  forefathers  held  the  re 
old  gentleman  we  are  now  { 
to  see. 

When  Galileo's  eyes  wen 
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itnm  throngh  his  largest  tele- 
irhich,  great  as  were  the  dis- 
it  mode,  was  clumsier  and 
than  the  sort  of  telescope  now 
ot  for  a  few  shillings  at  any 
*s  shop— he  noticed  a  pcculi- 
.  the  appearance  of  Saturn 
caused  him  to  suppose  that 
insisted  of  three  stars  in  con- 
1  one  another.  A  year  and  a 
3r  ho  looked  again,  and  there 
I  planet  round  and  single  as 
;  of  Mars  or  Jupiter.  lie 
his  glasses,  looked  to  his  tele- 
md  looked  again  to  the  per- 
planet.  Triibrm  it  was  not. 
ossiblo,"  he  asked,  "  that  some 
I  demon  has  deluded  me?" 
ud  the  perplexity  increased. 
0  lesser  orbs  reappeared,  and 
nd  varied  in  form  strangely: 
liey  lost  their  globular  appear- 
together,  and  seemed  each  to 
ro  mighty  arms  stretched  to- 
ind  encompassing  the  planet, 
ing  in  one  of  his  manuscripts 
nggest  that  Galileo  discovered 
?  to  the  mystery,  for  it  shows 
as  a  globe  resting  upon  a  ring. 
IB  drawing  is  thought  to  be  a 
Edition  to  the  manuscript.  It 
Ij  after  many  perplexities  of 
ibout  half  a  century  later,  that 
IS,  in  tlie  yr»ar  sixteen  fifty- 
inounced  to  his  contemporaries 
aim  is  ;:inlled  about  by  a  tliin, 
r,  inclined  to  llie  ecliptic,  and 
ihing  the  biidy  of  the  piano t. 
tred  that  all  variations  in  the 
nee  of  the  ring  are  due  to  the 
inclinations  of  its  plane  to- 
I,  and  that,  being  very  thin,  it 
invisible  when  its  edge  is 
to  the  spectator  or  the  sun. 
d  the  diameter  of  the  ring  to 
ne  to  four  to  the  diameter  of 
body,  and  its  breadth  about 
the  breadth  of  vacant  space 
it  and  the  surface  of   the 

ame  observer,  Iluygens,  four 
jlier,  discovered  one  of  Sat- 
^ellites.  Had  he  looked  for 
oonld  have  found  them.   Bat 


BIX  was  the  number  of  known  plan- 
ets, five  had  been  the  number  of 
known  satellites,  our  moon  and  the 
four  moons  of  Jupiter,  which  Galileo 
had  discovered ;  one  moon  more  made 
the  number  of  the  planets  and  of  the 
satellites  to  be  alike,  six,  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  assumed  to  be  exact 
and  final.  But  in  sixteen  seventy- 
one  another  satellite  of  Saturn  was 
discovered  by  Cassini,  who  observed 
that  it  disappears  regularly  during 
one-half  of  its  seventy-nine  days' 
journey  round  its  principal.  Whence 
it  is  inferred  that  this  moon  has  one 
of  its  sides  less  capable  than  the  other 
of  reflecting  light,  and  that  it  turns 
round  on  its  own  axis  once  during  its 
seventy-nine  days'  journey;  Saturn 
itself  spinning  once  round  on  its  axis 
in  as  short  a  time  as  ten  hours  and  a 
Imlf.  Cassini  afterward  discovered 
three  more  satellites,  and  called  his 
four  the  Sideria  Lodoicea,  Ludovick- 
ian  Stars,  in  honor  of  his  patron, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Iluygens  bid 
discovered,  also,  belts  on  Saturn's 
disc.  Various  lesser  observations  on 
rings,  belts,  and  moons  of  Satuni 
continued  to  be  made  until  the  time  of 
the  elder  Ilerschel,  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  discovered  two 
more  sateUites,  established  the  rela- 
tion of  the  belts  to  the  rotation  of  the 
planet,  and  developed,  after  ten  yeara* 
carv'ful  watching,  his  faith  in  the 
double  character  of  its  ring.  **  There 
is  not,  perhaps,"  said  this  great  and 
sound  astronomer,  **  another  object  in 
the  heavens  that  pn^sents  us  with  such 
a  variety  of  extraordinary  phenomena 
as  the  planet  Saturn  :  a  m:ignlficcnt 
globe  encom [passed  by  a  stupendous 
doublcring;  atten<led  by  seven  sat- 
ellites ;  ornamented  with  equatorial 
belts ;  comprcssc  1  at  the  poles ;  turn- 
ing on  it-  axi:^ ;  mutually  eclipsing  its 
ruigs  and  satellite?,  and  eclipsed  by 
them;  the  most  distant  of  the  rings 
also  turning  on  its  axis,  and  the  same 
taking  place  with  the  furthest  of  the 
satellites ;  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
of  Saturn  occasionally  reflecting  light 
to  each  other—- the  rings  and  moons 
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illuminating  the  nights  of  the  Satnr- 
nian,  the  glohe  and  moons  enlighten- 
ing the  dark  parts  of  the  rings,  and 
the  planet  and  rings  throwing  back 
the  sun's  beams  upon  tlie  moons  when 
they  are  deprived  of  them  at  the  time 
of  their  conjunctions."  During  the 
present  century,  other  observers 
iiave  detected  more  divisions  of  the 
ring,  one  separating  the  outer  ring 
into  two  rings  of  equal  breadth  seems 
to  be  permanent.  It  is  to  be  seen 
only  by  the  best  telescopes,  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  Many 
other  and  lesser  indications  of  division 
have  also  at  different  times  been  ob- 
served.- Seventeen  years  ago  an 
eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  was  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Bond  in  America,  and  by 
Mr.  Lasscll  in  England.  Two  years 
later,  that  is  to  say,  in  November, 
eighteen  ^f\y,  a  third  ring  of  singular 
appearance  was  discovercd  inside  the 
two  others  by  Mr.  Bond,  and,  a  few 
days  later,  but  independently,  by  Mr. 
Dawes  ancl  by  Mr.  Liissell  in  England. 
It  is  not  bright  like  the  others,  but 
dusky,  almost  purple,  and  it  is  trans- 
parent, not  even  distorting  the  outline 
of  the  body  of  the  planet  seen  through 
it.  This  ring  was  very  easily  seen  by 
good  telescojx;s,  and  presently  became 
visible  through  telescopes  of  only  four- 
inch  aperture.  In  Hcrschel's  time  it 
was  so  dim  that  it  was  figured  as  a 
belt  upon  the  body  of  the  planet. 
Now  it  is  not  only  distinct,  but  it  lias 
been  increasing  in  width  since  the 
time  of  its  discovery. 

These  were  not  all  the  marvels. 
One  of  the  chief  of  the  wonders  since 
discovered  was  a  faint  overlapping 
light,  differing  much  in  color  fmni  the 
ordinary  light  of  the  rin;?,wlueh  light, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  ]Mr.  Wray  saw 
distinctly  stretched  on  either  side  from 
the  dark  shade  on  the  ball  overlap- 
ping the  fine  line  of  light  by  the  edge 
of  the  ring  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
third  of  its  length,  and  so  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  it  was  tlie  dusky 
ring,  very  much  thicker  than  the 
briglit  rings,  and,  seen  edgewise,  pro- 
jected on  the  sky.    Well  may  we  bo 


told  by  oar  gaide,  Hr.  Prod 
no  object  in  the  heavens  pn: 
beautiful  an  appearance  as 
viewed  with  an  instrument 
quate  power.  The  golden  di 
ly  striped  with  silver-tinted  b 
circling  rings,  with  their 
shades  of  brilliancy  and  co 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  the 
as  it  sweeps  across  the  dai 
ground  of  the  field  of  view, 
to  form  a  picture  as  charm  in « 
sublime  and  impressive. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean  1 
is  the  use  of  this  strange  fur 
the  House  of  Saturn,  whicl 
nothing  else  among  the  know 
of  the  universe?  Maupertui^ 
that  Saturn's  ring  was  a  cot 
cut  off  by  the  attraction  of  tl 
as  it  passed,  and  compelled 
round  it  thenceforth  and  f 
Buffon  thought  the  ring  was  t 
torial  region  of  the  phmet  wl 
been  thrown  off  and  \c\\  i 
while  the  globe  to  which  it 
longed  contracted  to  its  pres 
Other  theories  also  went  u 
assumption  that  the  rings  a 
But  if  they  are  solid,  how  i: 
they  exhibit  traces  of  varying 
and  reunion,  and  what  are  we 
of  certain  mottled  or  dusk^^ 
concentric  with  the  rings,  whic 
appearing  to  indicate  tliat 
where  they  occur  is  seml-t 
ent,  also  arc  noi  permanent 
again,  what  are  we  to  thiiil 
growth  within  the  last  sever 
of  the  ti-ans parent  dark  rin 
does  not,  as  even  air  would 
the  image  of  that  wliieh 
through  it,  and  that  is  beeoin 
opaque  cvcTV  year.^  Ther 
how  is  it  that  the  immense 
the  rings  ha.^  heen  steadily  it 
by  the  apj)roaeh  of  their  im 
to  the  body  of  the  planet 
bright  ring,  once  twenty-thn*e 
miles  wide,  was  five  thousai 
wider  in  ilerschers  time,  and 
a  width  of  twenty-eijiht 
three  hundred  on  a  surface 
than    twelve    thousand    mil 
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aqoaro  miles,  while  tlte  thickness  is 
odIj  a  hundred  miles  or  less.  Eight 
yttra  ago,  Mr.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  oh- 
tamed  the  Adams  prize  of  the  Uni- 
Tenitj  of .  Cambridge  for  an  essaj 
vpoa  Saturn's  rings,  which  showed 
i  tbU  if  they  were  solid  there  would  be 
I'  Moeasaiy  to  stability  an  appearance 
^  altogether  different  from  tliat  of  the 
letiul  system*  But  if  not  solid,  are 
they  fluid,  are  they  a  great  isolated 
ocean  poised  in  the  Saturnian  mid 
air?  If  there  were  such  an  ocean,  it 
ii  shown  that  it  would  be  exposed  to 
inflQcnces  forming  waves  that  would 
be  broken  up  into  fluid  satellites. 

Bat  possibly  tlie  rings  are  formed 
of  flights  of  disconnected  satellites,  so 
mall  and  so  closely  packed  that,  at 
the  immense  distance  to  which  Saturn 
ia  icmored,   they  appear  to  form  a 
OQOtinnons  mass,  while  the  dark  inner 
BU&ss  may  liave  been  recently  formed 
of  satellites  drawn  by  disturbing  at- 
tractions or  collisions  out  of  the  bright 
outer  ring,  and  so  thinly  scattered  that 
tbey  give  to  us  only  a  sense  of  dark- 
K88  without  obscuring,  and  of  course 
wboat  refracting,  the  surface  before 
vltteb  they  spin.      This   is,  in   our 
piide'a  opinion,  the  true  solution  of 
ll*  problem,  and  to   the  bulging  of 
Satnrn'a  equator,   which    deteimines 
tbe  line  of  superior  attraction,  he  as- 
oibea  the  thinness  of  the  system  of 
tttellitesjin  which  each  is  compelled 
to  travel  near  the  plane  of  the  great 
planet's  equator. 

^Vhatever  be  the  truth  about  those 
▼ast  provisions  for  the  wants  of  Sat- 
Bra,  surely  there  must  be  living  in- 
J^abitants  there  to  whose  needs  they 
^  wisely  adapted.  Travel  among 
Mother  planets  would  have  its  in- 
conveniences to  us  of  the  earth, 
^t  walking  as  it  might  be  across 
^fields  of  ether,  we  should  have 
*^"  our  weight  given  to  us  again  in 


Mars  or  Mercury,  while  in  Jupiter  our 
weight  would    be    doubled,   and  we 
should  drag  our  limbs  with  pain.     In 
Saturn,  owing  to  the  compression  of 
the  vast  light  globe  and  its  rapid  rota- 
tion, a  man  who  weighs  twelve  stone 
at  the  equator  weighs  fourteen  stone 
at  the  pole.     Though  vast  in  size,  the 
density  of  the   planet   is   small,  for 
which  reason  we  should  not  find  our- 
selves very  much  heavier  by  change 
of  ground  from  earth  to  Satuni.     We 
should  be  cold,  for  Saturn  gets  only  a 
ninetieth  part  of  the  earth's  allowance 
of  light  and  heat.     But  then  there  is 
no  lack  of  blanket  in  the  House  of 
Saturn,  for  there  is  a  thick  atmosphere 
to  keep  the  warmth  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's body  and  to  lengthen  the  Sat- 
urnian twilights.     As  for  the  abate- 
ment of  light,  we    know  how  much 
light  yet  remains  to  us  when  less  than 
a  nin(?tieth  part  of  the  sun  escapes 
eclipse.     We  see  in  its  brightness,  as 
a  star,  though  a  pale  one,  the  reflec- 
tion   of   the    sunshine    Saturn    geti, 
which  if  but  a  ninetieth  part  of  our 
share,  yet  leaves  the  sun  of  Saturn 
able  to  give  five  hundred  and  sixty 
times  more  light  than  our  own  bnght- 
est  moonshine.     And  then  what  long 
summers !     The  day  in  Saturn  is  only 
ten  and  a  half  hours  long,  so  that  the 
nights  are  short,  and  there  are  twenty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight- 
een and  a  half  of  its  own  days  to  the 
Saturnian  year.     But  the  long  win- 
ters!    And  the  Saturnian  winter  has 
its  gloom  increased  by  eclipses  of  the 
sun*s  light  by  the  rings.     At  Saturn's 
equator  these  eclipses  occur  near  the 
equinoxes  and  last  but  a  little  while, 
but  in  th(;  regions  correspou'ling  to  our 
temperate  zvuie  they  are  of  long  du- 
ration.    Apart  fro:n  e?lips.^,  the  rings 
liglitcn  ^yn*  S.iturn  the  short  summer 
nights,  an  I  lie  perliiips  as  a  h  ilo  under 
the  sun  during  the  short  winter  days. 
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From  Chambera^s  JonrnaL 
SLIPS  OF  THE  PEN 


When    Mrs.    Caxton    innocently 
made  her  wiscr-liali*  the  father  of  an 
Anachronism,  that  worthy  scholar  was 
much  troubled  in  consequence.     His 
anachronism  was  a  living  one,  or  he 
might  have  comforted  himself  by  re- 
flectmg  that  greater  authors  than  he 
bad  stood  in  the  same  paternal  prt^dic- 
ament.     Our  old  English   dramatists 
took  tremendous    liberties    this  way, 
never  allowing  considerations  of  time 
and  place  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
allusion  likely  to  tell  with  their  audi- 
ence.    Sliakespeare  would  have  been 
slow  to  appreciate  a  modem  mana- 
ger's anxiety  for  archaeological  fidelity. 
His  Greeks  and  llomans  talk  about 
cannons  and  pistols,  and  his  Italian 
clo^vns  are  tliorough  cockneys,  famil- 
iar with  every  nook  and  comer  of 
London.     And  so  it  is  with  other  ca- 
terers for  the  stage.     Nat  Lee  talks 
about  cards  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Hanni- 
bal ;"   Otway  makes  SparUm  notables 
carouse  and  drink  deep;  Mi-s.  Cow- 
ley's  Lacedaemonian  king  speaks  of 
the  nighes  still  Sabbath;     D'Urfey's 
ancient  Britons  are  familiar  with  Pu- 
ritans and  packet-boats ;  and  Rymcr 
(though  he  set  himseU*  up  for  a  critic) 
supplies  a  stage  direction  for  tlie  rep- 
resentative of  his  Saxon  heroine  to 
pull  off  her  patches,  when  her  lover 
desires   her  to   lay  aside   her  oma- 
mcntj). 

When  Colman  read  "Inkle  and 
Yarico  "  to  Dr.  Moseley,  the  latter  ex- 
chiimed:  "It  won't  do.  Stuff!  Non- 
sense ! "— "  Why  ?  "  asked  the  alarm- 
ed dramatist. — ^**  Why,  you  say  in  the 
finale: 

*  Come  let  nn  dance  nnd  Rln<;, 
While  all  Uarbaductt'  bclU  vhail  rio^  V 

It  won't  do;  there  is  but  one  bell  in 
the  island  l"    This  mistake  was  ex- 


cusable enough ;  but  when 
scribed 

"  A  groon  mantlinqr  T 
That  crawl t)  alun^'  the  side  uf  yo\ 

ho  must  certainly  have  fc 
had  laid  the  scene   of  "  C 
North    Wales.      Ernest 
scribing  a  battle  in  his  pc 
Lost  Army,"  says : 

**Dclaj  anddonbt  did  more  thit 
Thau  buyonelchar^c  or  uirua^ 

and  some  lines  further  on  j 
hero 

"All  worn  with  wonndi>.  when  ds 
With  ucvcTt'd  sword  und  t*h:tttei 

thus  making  his  battle  ral 
of  the  res])ective   powers 
and  modern  weapons  than 
l>etween     equally -armed 
Tliackeray  perpetrates  a  nic 
achronism  in  "  The  N(*wcon 
he  makes  Clive,  in  a  letter  d; 
quoting  an   Academy  exhil 
tique,  ask :  "  Wiiy  have  we 
of  tlie  sovereign   and  h«T  a 
sort  from  Sinec's  brush  ?*' — t 
in  his  anxiety  to  compliment 
fi)rgetting  that  th«.M'e  was  r 
till  1840. 

A  bull  in  a  china-shop  is 
more  out  of  place  Hian  a  bu 
rious  poem,  but  accidiMits  wi 
to  the  most  regular  of  write 
JMiiton's  pen  slipped  when 

*•  Thr  i«i«fl.i;lrl  i^^l 
That  llko  to  \\r\\  tuid  >.iriuii.4  l'oi 
The  wuidoriitd  boiom  of  the  dc 

a  quotation  reminding  us  th 
vorite  citation, 

"Beanty  whcu  nuadorued,  adorned 

is  but  a  splendid  bull,  bcautif 
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u  Thomson  was  an  adept  at 
pretty  bulls ;  here  is  another : 

bcr  cbannlnjE;,  bat  he  saw  not  half 
'm«  her  dowucaiit  mudcsty  concealed  ;'* 

were  possible  to  see  some  of 
[though  they  were  concealed. 
»rrect  Pope,  actually  tell  us : 

'  Toons'  Mars  in  his  bonndlcps  mind, 
t'  outlfut  immortal  liume  detsi^ned." 

author    of     "The     Spanish 

makes  '*a  silent  noise"  in- 
e  ear  of  his  hero.  General 
immortalized  himself  by  per- 
l  one  of  the  grandest  bulls  on 
u  which  he  attained  what  a  cer- 
rary  professor  calls  "a  perfect 
dly  to  be  surpassed."  In  his 
ktial  address  he  announced  to 
irican  Congress  that  the  United 
rere  at  peace  with  all  the  icorldy 
imucdtochcrisli  relations  of  am- 

the  rest  of  mankind.  Much 
was  the  blunder  of  an  English 
luring  the  Indian  mutiny,  who 
d    the    public,    through    the 

diat,  thanks  to  the  prompt 
ea  of  Colonel  Edwardes,  the 

at  Fort  Machison  "  were  all 
d  and  taken  aback,  and,  being 
iqwn,  laid  down  their  anns." 
wa3  nothing  very  astonbhing 
Irish  newspaper  stating  that 
ierre  "  lotl  no  children  behind 
cept  a  brother,  who  was  killed 
ame  time ;"  but  it' was  startling 
an  English  journal  assure  us 
•  majesty  Queen  Victoria  was 
Uit  person  to  wear  another 
rown." 

ijfle  ill-chosen  word  often  suf- 
Y  the  suggestion  of  incongru- 
as,  to  render  what  should  be 
!  utterly  ridiculous.  One  can 
believe  that  a  poet  like  Dry- 
old  write : 

Knilii  packing  np,  and  just  on  winp," 

a  line  would  have  come  with 
grace  from  the  author  of  "  The 
igttma  Turk,"  a  play  containing 
flowing  carious  passage : 

VOL.  u,    18 


"  How  now,  ye  hoarens  I  grow  you 
So  prond,  that  yon  must  needs  pnton  curled  locki, 
And  clothe  yourself  in  periwiga  of  Are  r** 

Nearly  equalled  in  absurdity  by  this 
from  Nat  Lee's  «  (Edipus  ;" 

*'  Each  trcmbllnjifghoat  shall  rise, 
And  leave  their  gridly  king  without  a  waiter." 

When  the  news  of  Captain  Cook's 
death  at  Owhyhee  came  to  England, 
the  poetasters,  of  course,  hastened  to 
improve  the  occasion,  and  one  of  the 
results  of  their  cntliusiasm  was  a 
monody  commencing : 

''  Minerva  in  heaven  disconsolate  mourned 
The  loss  of  her  Cook;" 

an  opening  sufficient  to  upset  the  grav- 
ity of  the  great  navigator's  dearest 
friend. 

Addison  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  when  a  nation  abounds  in  physi- 
cians it  grows  thin  of  people.  FiUi- 
buater  Henninpen  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  the  essayist,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  infonned  General  Walk- 
er, in  one  of  his  dispatches,  that 
"  Doctors  Rice  and  Wolfe  died  of  the 
cholera,  and  Dr.  Lindley  sickened, 
after  which  the  health  of  the  camp  vw- 
ilfiy  improved.^*  Intentionally  or  not, 
the  stout-hearted  soldier  suggests  that 
the  l>cst  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
cholera  is  to  make  short  work  of  tlio 
doctors.  Among  the  obituary  notices 
in  a  weekly  paper,  not  many  months 
ago,  there  appeared  the  name  of  a 
certain  publican,  with  the  following 
eulogium  appended  to  it:  "He  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  strict  probity 
and  steady  conduct  through  life,  he 
having  been  a  subscriber  to  the  *  Sun- 
day Times'  from  its  first  number." 
This  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  Miss 
Hawkins's  story  of  the  undertaker 
writing  to  the  corporation  of  London, 
"  I  am  desired  to  inform  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  Mr.  Alderman  Gill  died 
last  night,  by  order  of  Mrs.  Gill ;" 
and  not  far  short,  in  point  of  absurd- 
ity, is  Madame  Tussaud's  announce- 
ment of  the  exhibition  of  the  gSi^J 
of  the  notorious  Palmer,  "  who  was 
executed  at  Stafford  with  two  hun- 
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dred  other  celebrities.''  The  modem 
fashion  of  naming  florists'  flowers 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  very- 
dubious  paragraph  we  extract  from  a 
gardening  paper:  ''Mrs.  Legge  will 
be  looked  after;  she  maj  not  be  so 
certain  as  some,  but  she  was  never- 
theless very  fine  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Lady  Popham  is  useful, 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  build,  not 
quite  round  in  the  outline,  but  makes 
up  well." 

Thackeray  seems  to  have  had  an 
intense  dislike  to  the  trouble  of  revi- 
sion, for  liis  popular  works,  especially 
those  published  periodically,  abound 
in  trivial  mistakes,  arising  from  haste, 
forgetfulness,  and  want  of  care.  The 
novelist  mortally  wounds  an  old  lady 
with  a  candle  instead  of  a  candlestick, 
and  aflenvards  attributes  her  death  to 
a  stone  staircase.  Newcome  senior  is 
colonel  and  major  at  one  and  the  same 
time;  Jack  Belsize  is  Jack  on  one 
page  and  Charles  on  another;  Mrs. 
Raymond  Gray,  introduced  as  Emily, 
is  suddenly  rcchristencd  Fanny ;  and 
Philip  Fermor  on  one  occasion  be- 
comes transformed  into  the  author's 
old  hero,  Clive.  With  respect  to  the 
last-mentioned  gentleman,  author  and 


artist  seem  to  have  differed, 
Mr.  Thackeray  jests  abou 
beautiful  whiskei*s  and  1 
moustaches,  Mr.  Doyle  persi 
end  in  denying  young  ]N 
possession  of  those  tokens 
hood. 

It  is  not  oflen  that  an  autl 
tirical  upon  his  own  product] 
Charles  Dickens  has  contri 
so.  Describing  the  old  ini 
Borough,  in  his  "Pickwick 
he  says  they  are  queer  pb 
galleries,  passages,  and  stairc 
enough  and  antiquated  eno 
furnish  materials  for  a  hundr 
stories,  supposing  we  skoulc 
reduced  to  the  lamentable  nei 
inventing  cmgJ^  How  little  c 
have  anticipated  certain  < 
Christmas  books  witching  the 
few  years  later !  So,  also,  "  J 
Notes,"  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick, 
transatlantic  Eden  lay  unsus] 
the  future,  when  he  made  01 
suggest  Mr.  Pickwicbfe  absco 
America  till  Dodson  &  Foj 
hung,  and  then  returning  to  fa 
land  and  writing  "a book  a 
'Morrikens  as  'ill  pay  all  his  < 
and  more,  if  he  blows  'em  up  < 


From  The  Monlh. 

SAINTS  OF  THE  DESERT. 

BY  TDE  REV.  J.  H.  NEWMAN,  D.D. 


•  1.  Abbot  Antony  said :  The  days  are  coming  when  men  will  g 
and,  when  they  meet  a  man  who  has  kept  his  senses,  they  will  rise  u| 
him,  saying,  ''  You  are  mad,  because  you  are  not  like  us." 

2.  While  Arsenius  was  still  employed  in  the  imperial  court,  be  i 
God  to  lead  him  in  the  way  by  which  he  might  be  saved. 

Then  a  voice  came  to  him :  "  Arsenius,  flee  the  company  of  men,  j 
art  in  that  saving  way." 

8.  Abbot  Agatho  said :  Unless  a  man  begin  with  the  observance  of  1 
cepts,  he  will  not  make  progress  in  any  one  virtue. 
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L  Abbot  A^wmnnAa  gaid:  Snch  be  thy  thought  as  that  of  malefactors  in 
isoD.  For  they  are  ever  asking,  "Where  is  the  judge?  and  when  is  be 
ming  ?*  and  they  bewail  themselves  at  the  prospect. 

5.  Holy  Epipbanius  said :  To  sinners  who  repent  God  remits  even  the  prin- 
ipal ;  bat  from  the  just  be  exacts  interest 

6.  Abbot  Sylvanns  had  an  ecstacy :  and,  coming  to  himself,  he  wept  bitterly. 
'''What  is  it,  my  father?^  said  a  novice  to  him. 

He  made  answer :  Because  I  was  carried  up  to  the  judgment,  0  my  son,  and 
[  law  many  of  our  kind  going  off  to  punishmont,  and  many  a  secular  passing 
Dto  the  kingdom. 

7.  An  old  man  said :  If  you  see  a  youngster  mounting  up  to  heaven  at 
ns  oimwill,  catch  him  by  the  foot,  and  fling  him  to  the  earth;  for  such  a 
iig^t  doth  not  profit. 

8.  Abbot  Antony  fell  on  a  time  into  weariness  and  gl(X)m  of  spirit ;  and  he 
■nd  oat, «  Lord,  I  wish  to  be  saved  ;   but  my  scarchings  of  mind  will  not  let 

^  And,  looking  round,  he  saw  some  one  like  himself,  sitting  and  working,  then 
Unf  and  praying,  then  sitting  and  rope-making  again.  And  he  heard  the 
DgAvLj:  ^  Work  and  pray;  pray  and  work ;  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

9.  Anenios,  when  he  was  now  in  solitude,  prayed  as  before ;  *^  Lord,  lead 
ne  dong  the  way  of  salvation."  And  again  he  heard  a  voice,  which  said : 
'  Fli^  sUence,  quiet ;  these  are  tbe  three  sources  of  sinlessness." 

10.  **  Which  of  all  our  duties,"  asked  the  brethren,  "  is  the  greatest  labor  ?" 
^^■^ttwwered :  "  Prayer ;  for  as  soon  as  we  begin,  the  devils  try  to  stop  us^ 
■nwoit  ia  their  great  enemy.  Rest  comes  after  every  other  toil,  but  prayer  is 
a  straggle  up  to  the  hist  breath." 

11-  Abbot  Theodore  said :  "  Other  virtue  there  is  none  like  this,  to  make 
MW^  of  no  one." 

12.  Abbot  Sylvanus  said :  "  Woe  to  the  man  whose  reputation  is  greater 
™»l^work." 

^\  Holy  Epipbanius  said :  "  A  great  safeguard  against  sin  is  the  reading  of 
Ihe  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  a  precipice  and  deep  gulf  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Scrip- 

1^  Once  a  monk  was  told, "  Thy  father  is  dead."  He  answered :  "  Blaspheme 
loC;  2Qy  Father  is  immortal" 
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The  Dead  Sea.— The  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  at  last  finally  settled  by 
the  party  of  Royal  Engineers,  under 
Captain  Wilson,  who  were  sent  by  the 
Ordance  Survey  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying Jenisalem  and  levelling  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  results  of  the  survey 
are  being  prepared  for  pul)lication. 
The  levelling  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Dead  Sea  was  performed  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  The 
depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  13th  of  March,  ISOo,  was 
found  to  be  1,292  feet,  but  from  the 
line  of  drift-wood  observed  along  the 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea  it  was  found 
that  the  level  of  the  water  at  some  pe- 
riods of  the  year  stands  two  feet  six 
inches  higher,  which  would  miike  the 
least  depression  1,280-5  feet.  Captain 
"Wilson  also  learnt  from  inquiry  among 
the  Bedouins,  and  from  European  resi- 
dents in  Palestine,  that  during  the  early 
summer  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
lower  by  at  least  six  feet ;  this  would 
make  the  greatest  dcj)ression  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  1,298  feet.  Most  of  the 
})reviou3  observations  for  determining 
the  relative  level  of  the  two  seas  gave 
most  discordant  results.  The  Dead 
Sea  was  found  by  one  to  be  710  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
by  another  to  be  on  the  same  level,  by 
another  to  be  710  f.'ct  lower,  and  by 
another  to  be  1,-t  IG  fuL't  iowcr ;  l.mt  the 
most  recent  before  tliat  now  given,  by 
the  Duo  de  Lnyncs  and  Lii'utenant 
Vignes  of  the  French  navy,  agrees  with 
the  present  result  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

Eozoon  in  Irchnuh — The  fossil  Rhizo- 
pod  is  not  confined  to  the  C'anadian 
rocks.  ]^Ir.  W.  A.  Sanford  has  discov- 
ered Eozoon  in  the  grei-n  marble  rocks 
of  Connemara  in  Ireland.  His  asser- 
tion that  it  is  to  be  found  in  theses  de- 
posits at  first  excitrd  very  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  ob- 
servations. Since  liis  first  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery,  his  specimens 
have  been  examined  by  th(5  dis?tinguish- 
ed  co-editor  of  the  '*  CJeological  Maga- 
zine" (Mr.  H.  Woodward),  and  this 
gentleman  fully  confirms  Mr.  Sanford's 
opinion.     In  the  specimens  prepared 


from  Connemara  marble,  "  1 
formed  chambe)^ — the  shell 
thickness — either  very  thir 
versed  by  fine  tubuli,  the  sil 
which  resembles  white  vel 
thick,  and  traversed  l.>y 
threads,  arc  both  i)resent. 
the  specimens  were  not  s< 
prepared  as  those  mounted  i 
X>enter,  still  the  structure  waj 
perceptible  as  to  render  tin 
incontrovertible." 

The  Mont  Cenis  TanneL— 
ing  particulars  of  the  state  o 
at  Mont  Cenis  will  be  read 
est.  We  owe  them  to  a  re 
of  M.  Sommeiller,  the  e 
charge.  The  length  of  the  1 
liardonnCche  to  3Iodena  is 
tres,  and,  at  the  end  of  : 
metres  had  been  pierced  o 
d(mnCche  side,  whilst  the  w< 
vanced  1,703  metres  from  t 
end,  making  in  all  4,085  met 
a  third  of  the  whole  distai 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  1( 
of  the  present  year  the  ])roj2 
work  has  been  considerably  \ 
upwards  of  054  metres  havi 
complished.  The  excavat; 
howev(;r,  retarded  by  a  nia 
ite,  which  lessens  the  work 
chinery  by  one-third.  The 
this  im])ediment  was  alni' 
predicted  by  >ir»r.  Klie  de 
and  Sismonda,  who  state*], 
of  their  survey,  that  grai 
would  be  met  with  at  a 
1,500  or  2,000  metn-s  from 
of  the  tunnel  on  the  Italian 

Liijhtninfj. — M.  Boudin  li 
laid  bel'ore  the  Academy  of 
return  of  the  deaths  which 
caused  by  the  action  of  li 
France  during  the  perioc 
During  thesi!  thirty  years  2, 
were  struck  dead.  Ami>ng 
during  1854-03,  there  were 
the  ffuiale  sex;  and  in  sevci 
the  lightning,  falling  amon« 
persons  of  both  sexes,  espec 
those  of  the  male  sex,  and  i 
spared  the  females.  In  a  grca 
cases  flocks  of  more  than  1 
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ogs,  or  sheep,  bave  been  killed, 
tie  Bhepherds  or  herdsmen  in 
Idst  hayo  remained  uninjured. 
,  of  34  persona  killed  in  the 
5,  or  nearly  half,  were  struck 
eea ;  and  of  107  killed  between 
,  21  had  taken  shelter  under 
Reckoning,  then,  at  only  25  per 
i  proportion  struck  under  trees, 
that  of  G,714  struck  in  Franco 
1,700  might  have  escaped  the 
t3  which  occurred  to  them  by 
g  trees  during  storms. 

a*jout  the  Nile. — ^Another  source 
Kile  has  been  discovered  by  the 
irous  Mr.  Baker,  whose  name  has 
requently  mentioned  of  late 
geographers.  But  this  so-called 
u  a  lake  only,  the  Luta  Nzii^e, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
.nd  of  proportionate  breadth, 
ies  between  the  lake  discovered 
itain  Spcke  ami  the  heretofore 
d  course  of  the  Nile.  The  great 
)ws  from  one  t^)  the  other,  torm- 
the  way  the  Karuma  waterfall, 
idrcd  and  twenty  feet  in  height, 
ch  particular  it  represents  tlie 
a  Fall  between  lakes  Eiie  aiul 
).  But  it  seems  right  to  remark 
etrue  source  of  the  Nile  has  not 
a  discovered,  and  that  it  must 
ted  for  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
8 which  flow  into  the  upper  lake 
Victoria  Xyanza  of  Speke.  Tliat 
0 lakes  are  reservoirs  which  keep 
ite  always  flowing,  may  be  ac- 
tsfact;  but  to  describe  thorn  as 
i  ii  a  misuse  of  terms.  If  Dr. 
Jtone,  in  his  new  exploration, 
get  into  the  hill-country  above 
toria  Xyanza,  we  might  hope  to 
at  the  real  source,  the  fountain- 
f  the  Xile  had  been  discovered, 
►rthy  of  remark  that  these  lakes 
N'ile  are  laid  down  and  describ- 
l  books  on  the  geography  of  Af- 
Ptolcmy  mentions  them ;  and 
«  represented  in  some  of  the 
Irabian  and  Portuguese  maps. 
Bil  known  to  scholars  that  the 
rNero  sent  two  olHcers  expresslv 
\i for  the  head  of  the  Nile.  "I 
writes  Seneca,  "have heard  the 
turions  narrate  that  after  they 
)inplished  a  long  journey,  being 
d  with  assistance  by  the  king 
opia,  and  being  recommended 
to  the  neighboring  kings,  they 
ed  into  far  distant  regions,  and 


came  to  immense  lakes,  the  termination 
of  which  neither  the  inhabitants  knew 
nor  could  any  one  hope  to  do  so,  be- 
cause aquatic  plants  were  so  densely 
interwoven  in  the  waters."  This  de- 
scription holds  good  to  the  present 
day;  and  it  is  thought  that  certain 
rocks  seen  by  the  centurions  mark  the 
site  of  the  Karuma  Falls.  Mr.  Baker 
describes  his  voyage  down  the  Luta 
Nzige  as  *•  extremely  beautiful,  the 
mountains  frequently  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water,  while  numerous  cata- 
racts rush  down  their  furrowed  sides. 

The  water  is  deep,  sweet, 

and  transparent,"  and,  except  at  the  out- 
let of  the  river,  the  shores  are  free  from 
reeds.  "  Mallegga,  on  the  >vest  coast  of 
the  lake,  is  a  large  and  powerful  coun- 
try, governed  by  a  king  named  Kajoro, 
who  possesses  boats  sufliciently  large 
to  cross  the  lake."  "About  ten  miles 
from  the  junction,"  he  writes,  '•  theclian- 
nel  contracted  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fitly  yards  in  width,  with  little 
perceptible  stream,  very  deep,  and 
banked  as  usual  with  high  reeds,  the 
country  on  either  side  undulating  and 
wooded.  At  aljout  twenty  miles  from 
Magungo,  my  voyage  suddenly  termi- 
nated;  a  stupentious  waterfall,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  per- 
pendicular height,  stopped  all  further 
progress.  Above  the  great  fall,  the 
river  is  suddenly  contined  between 
rocky  hills,  and  it  races  through  a  gap, 
contracted  from  a  grand  stream  of  per- 
haps two  hundred  yards  width  to  a 
channel  not  exceeding  fitly  yards. 
Through  this  gap  it  rushes  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  ami  plunges  at  one  leap 
into  a  deep  basin  below." 

The  Burnt n(f  Wdl  at  Bro$eley. — Mr. 
John  Randall,  F.G.S.,  writes  to  the 
''Geological  Magazine"  anent  this  ex- 
tinct petroleum  spring.  The  so-called 
burning  well  has  ceased  to  exist  for 
nearly  ^a  century.  It  was  fed  by  a 
spring,  and  petroleum  and  naphtha  also 
found  their  way  from  rents  in  the  rock 
into  the  water  of  the  well.  Springs  of 
petroleum  on  a  much  larger  scale  are 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
yield  of  them  was  formerly  much 
greater  than  at  present.  Many  hogs- 
heads from  one  of  these  were  exported 
some  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
"Bctton's  British  Oil."  The  rocks 
were  tapped  by  driving  a  level  through 
one  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  coal 
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measures;  bnt  these  are  now  drained, 
and  very  little  is  found  to  flow  from 
them. 

The  Origin  of  the  Salt  in  tlis  Dead  Sea, 
— One  of  our  most  distinguished  explo- 
rers of  the  Holy  Land  attributes  the  in- 
tensely saline  character  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  hill  of  Jebell  Usdum.  This 
is  a  huge  ridge  of  salt,  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  running  N.E.  and  S.W.  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half,  then 
due  N.  and  S.  for  four  miles  further. 
It  is  situated  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  renders  that 
portion  of  it  much  more  salt  than  the 
northern  portion.  Further,  Mr.  Tris- 
tram thinks  that  it  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  drainage  to  which  has  been  dissolv- 
ing away  portions  of  salt,  and  carrying 
it  to'the  Dead  Sea,  ever  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ridge  of  Akabah  separated 
the  latter  from  the  Ued  Sea,  or  since 
the  desiccation  of  the  ocean,  which  ex- 
isted to  the  Eocene  period,  presuming 
(which  seems  most  probable)  that  the 
fissures  of  the  Ghor  were  of  submarine 
origin,  and  that  the  valley  itself  was 
during  the  Tertiary  period  the  north- 
ernmost of  a  scries  of  African  lakes,  of 
which  the  Red  Sea  was  the  next. — Oeo- 
logical  Magazine. 

Iron  ImpkmenU  in  Crannogues. — In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Lond<m  Header, 
by  Mr.  George  Henry  Kinahan,  some 
important  points  relative  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  iron,  and  the  necessity  for 
seeking  for  traces  of  this  metal,  havo 
been  dwelt  upon.  While  investigating 
one  of  the  largest  crannogues  or  artifi- 
cial islands  in  Longhrea,  County  Gal- 
way,  Ireland,  he  found  only  stone  im- 
plements, with  the  exception  of  a  rude 
knife,  which  appeared  to  bo  of  some 
sort  of  bronze.  But  he  observed  facts 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  iron 
implements  had  been  in  use  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  crannogues.  These 
facts  are  as  follows :  1st,  All  the  strikes 
that  were  drawn  had  been  pointed  by 
a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  as  were  evi- 
denced by  the  clean  cuts.  2d,  Pieces 
of  deer's  horn  that  were  found  had 
been  divided  by  a  very  fine  saw,  as  was 
proved  by  the  absence  of  marks  of 
graining  on  the  surface  of  the  sections. 
5d,  On  some  of  the  bones  there  were 
furrows,  evidently  made  by  sharpen- 
ing fish-hooks  or  some  pointed  imple- 


ment on  them.  4th,  In  vario 
nests  of  peroxide  of  iron  were 
as  if  an  iron  instrument  had  c 
there,  but  had  been  corroded 
course  of  time.  Mr.  Kinafai 
particular  attention  to  the  cii 
ces  that  "  few  metals  corrode ; 
iron,  and  that,  while  stone  ai 
would  last  for  ages,  iron  wob 
pear,  owing  to  corrosion,  in  a 
tively  short  space  of  time." 

The  Gibraltar  Cave  Foi 
Busk  in  his  paper  on  this  subj 
The  rock  in  which  the  cavern 
raltar  were  found  is  limestone 
tends  for  about  three  miles  fr 
to  south,  at  an  elevation  van 
1,400  to  1,200  feet.  It  is  geJ 
divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
by  cleavages  which  separate  tl 
parts  of  the  rock  on  the  n. 
south  from  the  central  and  lo 
At  the  southern  face  of  the  re 
is  comparatively  low  ground,  t 
mill  Hill  being  about  400  ft 
the  level  of  the  sea;  but  t 
there  are  inclined  in  an  opposi 
tion  to  the  great  mass  of  wha 
ed  the  "  Rock  of  Gibraltar." 
Windmill  rock  the  caverns  L 
found,  and  in  these  latter  a  gn 
tity  of  bones  wjis  discover 
bones,  which  were  mingled  i 
tery,  fiint  implements,  antl 
api)ear  to  have  been  depositwl 
ent  periods,  and  were  f«)und  a 
depths,  the  lowest  being  foui 
below  the  floor  of  the  caverB 
in  the  lowest  layer  consi8te< 
bones  of  mammals,  several  i 
Avere  of  extinct  si>ecics.  Tl 
imbedded  in  ferruginous  earth 
iussili/xnl,  and  were  coveroil 
lagmitc — no  human  bones  w 
them.  Above  this  layer  wer 
ited  the  remains  of  about  thirl 
skeletons,  with  fragments  of 
fiint  implements,  particles  of 
and  a  bronze  fishing-hook, 
the  pottery  had  been  turned  ii 
and  bore  evidence  of  classic 
another  cavern,  discovered  u 
foundation  of  the  military  pi 
remains  of  two  isolated  skelel 
also  found  Only  one  skull  1 
discovered  there,  and  that  I 
seat  to  Mr.  Busk,  who  remar 
the  lower  jaw  transmitted  witl 
nium  did  not  belong  to  it, 
that  tlicrc  must  have  t>uen  anot 
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ia  the  cavern,  tbougb  no  trace  of  it  bad 
Ixea  found.    There  was  nothing  in  the 
ium  of  the  skull  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  European  type;  but  the 
bones  of  the  leg  were  remarkably  com- 
pe&sed;  for  which  appearance  it  was 
difficult  to  account,     tiinco  Mr.  Busk^s 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  char- 
acter, he  had  observed  a  similar  com- 
pression in  the  le^-boncs  of  other  hu- 
Dun  skeletons   which  were  known  to 
be  of  pvat  antiquity.     Whether  this 
confonnation  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
-    iice<haract4?r,    or    was    produced   by 
ipcdal  occupiition  or  habit,  Mr.  Busk 
woold  not  venture  an  opinion  upon. — 
Sociai  ScUmx  lieicietc. 

SttiCt  Piiotosphere. — From  a  strict  ex- 
amination of  the  sun-pictures  obtained 
at  Kcw,  near  London,  and  from  Mr. 
Camngton's  mai)s,  3Ir.  De  la  Rue  and 
asM3tant3  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
»on  that  the  sun-spots  are  cavernous, 
and  lie  below  the  general  level  of  tlio 
luminous  surface,  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  faculoe  arc  elevated  above  the 
latter.     The   reason  that  the  facuUB 
appear  briditer  is,  that  on  account  of 
their  height  above  the  solar  surfiice, 
thcyarele«  dimmed  by  passing  through 
lU  atmosphere.     They  lurthcr  concluj le 
*hattbe  sun's  luminous  surface  is  of  tho 
ttatTire  of  cloud,  and  that  the  spots  are 
™»«Ked  by  the  planet  Venus.     They 
find  that  the  faculaj  retain  nearly  the 
same  appearance    for  days    together, 
aod  consider  them  to  be  small  particles 
of  solid  or  liquid  matter  in  suspension, 
™  composed  of  the  same  cloudy  mat- 
J^**  the  luminous  surface  of  tho  sun. 
"V  notice  that  in  the  majority  of 
^^  the  faculiB  appear  to  the  lutlt  of 
jhespo^  as  if  they  had  liecn  abstracted 
^^  them,  and,  rising  to  a  greater  clc- 
ratioa  where    the    velocity    of   rota- 
won  is  greater,  are  conseiiuently  left  be- 
"p  They  remark  that  all  the  spots 
▼nich  are  seen  on  the  solar  surfacio 
^'^t  the  same  time  show  a  resemblance 
^'^cach  other;  for  instance,  if  one  spot  in- 
^^3  to  the  central  line  or  past  it,  au- 
^^fwill  do  the  same  ;   if  one  spot  di- 
^>abc3  from  its  first  appearance,  an- 
P^icr  will  do  the  same ;    if  one  spot 
o^ts  out  on  the  right  half,  another 
!f^l  do  the  same.     It  appears  from  Mr. 
Jj^frinsjton's  and  all  the  Kew  pictures, 
f*^t  tile  influence  of  Venus  is  exerted 
?JJU:h  a  manner  that  as  the  spots  ap- 
^*^h  the  neighborhood  of  this  planet 


by  rotation  they  decrease ;  but  as  the 
Bolar  surface  passes  away  in  the  same 
manner,  this  influence  causes  it  to 
break  out  into  spots  on  the  opposite 
aide.  The  question  is  also  proposed, 
whether  the  falling  behind  of  the  facu- 
Ite  may  not  bo  the  physical  reaction  of 
the  motion  of  the  spots  tletected  by  Mr. 
Carrington,  the  current  passing  upVard 
and  carrying  the  luminous  matter  fall 
ing  behind,  whilst  the  current  coming 
down  from  a  colder  region  moves  for- 
ward, carrying  the  spot  with  it,  and  ac- 
counting for  its  deficient  luminosity. — 
iSoclal  Science  ItccUic, 

The  Arctic  Expedition.— T fie  Open  Po- 
lar Sea  affiiin. — Last  month  we  publish- 
ed an  extract  in  which  it  was  stated  as 
tho  belief  of  the  writer  that  there  was 
an  open  Arctic  sea.  Here  is  another 
opinion  which  we  find  in  the  London 
lieader  of  a  late  date:  **  We  have  re- 
ceive<l  from  the  Royal  Swedish  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  a  map  of  Spitzbergen, 
with  explanatory  remarks  in  illustra- 
tion (by  N.  Duner  and  A.  E.  Xordens- 
kiold).  This  beautiful  map  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  two  last  expeditions  under- 
taken to  explore  that  group  of  islands. 
It  is  based  upon  astrouomical  observa- 
tions, made  at  about  eighty  ditferent 
places  on  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen, 
with  prism  circles  by  Pistor  and  Mar- 
tins, mercury  horizon**  and  good  chron- 
ometers by  Frodsliam  and  Kesscls.  The 
observations  were  calculated  l>y  Profes- 
sors D.  Cr.  Lindhageu  and  Duner.  The 
latitude  and  longitude  of  st-venty-ninc 
different  points  an*  given— the  longitude 
of  Sabine's  OI)^ervatory,  determined  as 
1 1**  40'  ;50",  being  taken  aa  the  starting 
point  of  the  longitudes.  The  value  of 
such  a  map  is  at  once  a])parent.  All 
the  highest  mountains  Avere  ascended 
during  the  expediti(m,  and  the  height 
of  twenty-eight  peaks  is  given;  the 
highest  being  Lindstroui's  Mount  of 
3,:J00  Englisli  feet.  The  permanent 
snow-line  commences  at  about  1,500 
feet.  The  whole  interior  country  forms 
an  even  i(?e  plateau,  here  and  there  in- 
terrupted by  rocks.  There  are  many 
good  harbors,  and  on  this  map  the 
places  are  marked  where  the  explorers 
anchored.  Fish,  fowl,  and  reiuilvjer  are 
to  l)e  met  witii  in  grt'at  nunil>ers.  We 
quote  from  the  memoir  as  bearing  upon 
one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of 
the  day.  *  During  the  last  years  the 
idea  has  been  vindicated  that  the  Polar 
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basin  is  composed  of  an  open  sea,  only 
here  and  there  covered  with  drift  ice. 
The  learned  geographer,  Dr.  Peter- 
mann,  has  oven  asserted  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  sail  from  Amsterdam 
Island  (70°  47)  to  the  Pole,  as  from 
Tromsd  to  Amsterdam  Island.  This 
view  is  in  itself  so  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience that  it  scarcely  merits  refuta- 
tion, but  as  different  prominent  Eng- 
lish Arctic  navigators  seem  inclined  to 
^dopt  the  same  view,  in  spite  of  the 
experience  gained  by  their  own  nu- 
merous Arctic  expeditions,  we  will 
acre  give  some  of  the  most  important 
reasons  against  this  supposition.  All 
who  for  a  long  period  have  navi- 
gated the  northern  seas,  whalers  and 
5pitzbergcn  hunters,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Polar  basin  is 
•JO  completely  filled  with  ice  that  one 
cannot  advance  with  vessels,  and  all 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
proceed  toward  the  north  have  been 
quite  without  success.  Passing  by 
older  voyagers,  Torell  and  Nordens- 
kiold  ascended,  during  the  expedi- 
tion in  1861,  on  the  23d  of  July,  a 
high  top  on  Northeast  Land,  SnOtop- 
pen  (80'*  23'  L.),  without  being  able, 
irom  that  height,  to  see  trace  of  open 
ivater  to  the  north  of  the  Seven  Isl- 
mds.  A  few  days  later,  when  the  ice 
oetwecn  Nortlieast  Land  and  the 
•Seven  Islands  was  separated  a  little, 
they  could  push  forward  as  far  as  to 
Parry's  Island,  though  they,  even  from 
the  highest  tops  on  these  islands 
(1,000  feet,  80'*  40'  L.),  could  see  noth- 
ing but  ice  northward.  From  the 
top  of  White  mountain,  at  the  bottom 
of  Wijde  Jans  Water  (3,000  feet),  we 
could,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1804, 
not  see  anything  but  ice  between 
Qiles  Land  and   Spitzbergen.     Some 


vessels  'that  had  the  san 
tempted  to  sail  round  Nort 
were  shut  up  by  ice,  and 
abandoned  by  their  crcv 
leaving  the  ships,  an  at 
made  to  sail  north,  in  ordc 
this  way  to  Amsterdam 
they  were  soon  met  by  ir 
fields  of  ice.  Notwithstand 
prize  has  been  oflfcrcd  for  t 
of  high  degrees  of  Iatitu< 
tlip  whalers,  who  else  i 
wherever  the  hope  of  g 
them,  have  considered  it 
win  this  prize.  AVe  have  ] 
t unities  ot  speaking  to  most 
Icrs  of  vessels  sailing  to  g 
All  experience  hitherto  acqi 
thus  to  prove  that  the  Polar 
not  covered  with  compact 
ice,  is  filled  with  closely-pacl 
igable  drift-ice,  in  which,  < 
tain  very  favorable  years,  s 
apertures  may  be  formed,  \ 
turcs,  however,  do  not  extei 
to  the  north.  Older  nan 
Dutch  whalera,  who  are  sa 
reached  86'  or  87",  nay,  even 
therefore  be  received  with  i 
diilldence,  if  not  looked  up 
fictions,  and  the  pn>s2)eci 
able  to  advance  with  ve 
Si^itzbcrgcn  to  the  Pole  is, 
extremely  slight.  It  trould 
huiij  unwise  to  c/ioose  the  spr 
an  attempt^  and  the  passtvje  o 
hcrgeii.  At  tfuit  time  and  h 
Huge  it  would  he  difficult,  if  i 
Iky  to  reiir.h  eccn  78'  o. 
Whereas,  on  the  west  sid 
every  year  depend  on  ren 
80th  degree  of  latitude,  an< 
able  years  it  might  be  p 
September  or  October,  to  s« 
couple  of  degrees  higher.'  " 
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flnTEEN  Beyelations  op  Divine 
Love,  made  to  n  devout  servant  of 
our  Lord,  called  Mother  Juliana,  an 
tnchorite  of  Norwich,  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  King  Edward  tlie  Third. 
12mo.,'pp.  214.  Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

We  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
have  good  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
telves  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
work.  The  selection  of  such  a  work 
for  republication  is  proof  of  good  judg- 
ment m  the  Boston  publishers,  while 
certainly  nothing  can  be  more  elegant 
and  tasteful  than  the  "  getting  up." 

Mother  Juliana  lived  in  the  city  of 
Xorwich, England;  and;  as  Ave  are  noti- 
fied hy  the  famous  Father  Cressy,  who 
first  published  and  edited  her  **  lievela- 
tions,"Bhc  wrote  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,   and  about  three 
years  before  his  death.    She  was  an  an- 
choret or  recluse,   a  religious  woman 
'ho,  like  St.  Bees  and  many  others  in 
England  and  elsewhere,   lived  alone, 
ihut  up  by  herself,  in  contemplation 
»d  prayer.    It  is  to  us  a  great  mystery 
jkrtthMe  "Revelations,"  so  excellent 
mtljHnseives,  and  edited  once  by  such 
*wa,Bhould  be  so  little  known  in  our 
^y.  and  should  owe  their  reproduction 
once  more  in  English  literature  to  Pro- 
^^^  curiosity  and  not  to  Catholic 
P**T.  W'e  know  of  nothing  of  the 
*W  kind  which  can  compare    with 
^«n.  There  is  an  odor  of  supematu- 
Jjlweetness  about  them,  and  a  depth 
"Contemplative  thought,   a  freshness 
^wtovtr  and    originality,    which  has 
J^w  impressed  us  before  when  reading 
J^ka  of  revelations.    Critical  authors 
«Te  sometimes  complained  of  works 
Yhis  nature  that  much  in  them  of 
Jhat  seems  elevated  or  profound  is  evi- 
Jtently  derived,  at  second  hand,  from 
^«  speculations  of   theologians,     and 
^ully  of  the  philosophical  school- 
J^Q;  while  other  things,  supposed  to 
J*Te  been  seen  in  vision,  arc  the  repro- 
y^on  of  early  histories,  once  popu- 
^'^  but  proved   to  be  apocryphal  and 
JJ8htttte  of  all  authority.    Nothing  of 
jj^  kind  can  be  said  of  these  revel a- 
^  of  Mother  Juliana.    They  some- 
***^  touch  upon  questions  most  pro- 


found and  difficult,  but  in  the  simplest 
and  most  inartificial  manner,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  repro- 
ducing what  she  had  read  elsewhere. 
Every  thought  bears  the  stam])  of  orig- 
inality and  freshness.  All  is  drawn 
from  the  same  deep  well  of  contempla- 
tion. All  comes  from  her  oiyn  mind, 
whether  that  mind  be  divinely  illumin- 
ated or  not.  There  is  nottheleast  sem- 
blance of  searching  after  what  is  won- 
derful, or  calculated  to  strike  an  undis- 
ciplined and  curious  imagination.  For 
our  own  part,  we  cannot  resist  tlie  im- 
pression that  the  beautiful  and  holy 
light  which  beams  upon  these  pages  is 
a  divine  illumination,  is  something  su- 
pernatural. When  we  say  Hftj)cniatifral^ 
this  does  not  necessarily  infer  anything 
strictly  miraculous,  or  revelation  m  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  (supernatur- 
ally  attested,  as  well  as  sui)ernatu rally 
given).  "We  mean  simply  to  say  that 
there  is  apparent  a  certain  unction  and 
power  of  spiritual  vision  which  betok- 
ens an  extraordinary  gift  of  divine 
love  and  light,  to  which  her  natural 
power,  unaided,  could  never  reach.  In 
reading  this  book  one  is  impressed  in 
the  same  way  as  when  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  or  Thomas  a  Kemi)is.  There 
is  a  natural  beauty  of  style  and 
thought,  but  that  is  not  all.  There  is 
in-<pirati()U,  too.  It  is  like  a  far-reach- 
ing landscape  in  a  fair  day,  where  the 
distant  hills  are  not  fairly  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  sky,  and  "the  beauty  ot 
earth  is  muigled"^  with  the  beauty  ot 
heaven. 

We  have  room  to  give  just  one  exam- 
ple, which  we  select  as  showing,  in  a 
few  lines,  the  general  characteristics  of 
piety,  sweetnes-*,  simplicity,  and  beauty 
which  everywhere  pervade  this  littlo 
book: 

"  Ho  is  our  clothing,  that  for  love  wrap- 
pcth  us,  and  windetli  ils,  halseth  us,  and 
all  becloseth  us,  hangeth  alx)ut  us  for  ten- 
der love,  that  he  inaio  never  leave  us. 
And  so  in  this  sight  I  saw  that  he  is  all 
thing  that  is  good,  as  to  my  umlerstand- 
ing. 

"  And  in  this  he  showed  a  litle  thing, 
the  qaantitie  of  a  hasel-nutt,  lying  in  the 
I>alme  of  my  hand,  as  me  seemed  ;  and  it 
was  as  round  as  a  hall.    I  looked  thereon 
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with  the  eie  of  my  understandinpr.  and 
thought,  '  What  may  this  be?'  and  it  was 
answered  generallie  thus. 

"'It  w  all  that  ismad^*  I  marvelled 
how  it  might  last :  for  methought  it  might 
sodenlie  have  fallen  to  naught  for  litleness. 

"And  I  was  answered  in  mj  under- 
standing, *  It  lasieth  and  ever  ihaU :  for 
God  loveth  it.  And  so  hath  all  thing 
being  by  the  love  of  Qod* " 

Complete  "Works  op  the  Most  Ret. 
John  Hughes,  D.D.,  ARcnBisnop  op 
New  York.  Comprising  his  Ser- 
mons, Letters,  Lectures,  Speeches, 
etc.  Carefully  compiled  from  the 
best  sources,  and  edited  by  Lawrence 
Kehoe.  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  008  and 
810.  New  York:  Lawrence  Kehoe, 
No.  7  Bcckman  street. 

In  opening  these  two  capacious  vol- 
umes, one  of  the  first  things  that 
strikes  us  is  the  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent pieces  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Archl)ishop  of  New  York  which  are 
now  entirely  forgotten  by  the  general 
public.  There  never  was  an  author  more 
careless  of  his  fame  than  Dr.  Hughes. 
He  cast  his  writings  upon  the  world, 
and  gave  no  thought  to  them  after- 
ward. He  was  not  even  at  the  pains 
of  keeping  single  copies  of  his  own 
publications.  So  it  has  happened  that 
many  of  his  best  productions  have  not 
only  been  long  out  of  print,  but  have 
never  even  been  heard  of  except  by  a 
few  of  the  writer's  special  friends,  or 
some  of  our  oldest  and  best  read  Cath- 
olic citizens.  We  make  no  doubt  that 
the  collection  for  which  the  Catholic 
public  is  Si)  much  indebted  to  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Kehoe,  will  cause 
considerable  surprise  among  those  who 
supposed  themselves  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  Archbishop  Hughes's 
literary  laboi-s.  How  many  persons, 
for  instance,  have  ever  heard  or  remem- 
ber anything  of  a  tract  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  pages  called  "An  Answer 
to  Nine  Objections/*  which  Father 
Hughes  published  when  he  was  first  a 

eriest?  Or  of  his  controversies  with 
>r.  Delancey,  the  late  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  western  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Onderdonk,  P.  E.  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  ?  Or  of  his  letters  on  **  In- 
fallibility," written  while  he  Avas  in 
Philadelphia?  Or  his  once  famous 
series  of  letters  on  the  "  Importance  of 
l>eing  in  Communion  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church  I"    And  yet  some  of  these 


deserve  to  rank  among  the 
portant  and  valuable  prodi 
his  pen.  Our  readers  will  fan 
in  Mr.  Kehoe^s  volumes,  a 
other  pieces  with  them  whi< 
a  more  than  ordinary  interei 
is  a  long  letter  here  to  the  I 
Society  of  Vienna,  in  which  D 
exposes  in  a  very  graphic  anc 
manner  the  condition  of  the 
grants  in  this  country:  to  tl 
our  belief  it  has  never  been 
before.  There  is  a  touching 
tiful  narrative,  extracted  fron 
nals  of  the  Propagation  of 
for  1840  of  the  conversion  of  t 
Family  in  western  New  Yor 
is  a  description  of  a  storm  at 
ten  during  the  bishop^s  voya; 
rope  in  1889.  And  the  secot 
closes  with  a  "Christmas 
Hymn,"  which  has  often  bee 
before,  and  even  set  to  music 
doubtless  be  new  to  many  pec 

We  have  mentioned  these  \: 
Mr.  Kehoe*s  collection,  not 
cause  they  are  less  known  than 
bishop^s  great  controversies; 
cause  every  true  friend  of  the 
prelate*s  fame  ought  to  clesin 
l>e  far  better  known  than 
Archbishop  Hughes  was  or 
kindest,  tenderest-hcarted 
ever  lived ;  and  any  one  wL 
judge  him  by  the  severe,  cai 
of  his  letters  to  Breckinridg 
ample,  or  his  speeches  on  i 
question,  would  gravely  mi 
character.  Most  of  the  piece 
have  named,  and  some  other 
show  him  in  his  true  and  mos 
light. 

The  first  volume  is  occui>ie 
pally  by  the  archbishop's  va 
ters  and  speeches  on  the  Sch< 
tion  ;  his  letters  to  David  Ha 
Harper,  and  Colonel  Stone ;  ] 
the  Importance  of  being  in  Co 
with  the  Catholic  Church ; 
Unmasked ;  and  a  number  of 
neous  lectures  and  sermons, 
ond  contains  a  nunif^er  of  le 
mons,  etc.,  on  the  Temj>ond 
the  Pope;  various  lecture 
thirty  miscellaneous  sermc 
Church  Property  Controversy 
ator  Brooks  and  others;  anc 
deal  of  miscellaneous  matter,  i 
the  archbishop's  speeches  at 
etc.,  during  his  last  visit  to 
Bishop  Bayley's  admirable  h 
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X  and  Times  of  Archbishop 
is  giyen  in  full,  by  way  of  in- 
on  to  the  second  volume. 
[ehoe^s  collection  is  the  most 
at  contribution  to  the  history 
'hnrch  in  the  United  States  that 
I  made  for  many  a  year.  Arch- 
lughes  not  only  played  an  im- 
part in  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
\  time  and  country,  but  he  may 
nrithout  much  exaggeration  to 
de  that  history.  His  writin^^g 
ned  to  hold  a  permanent  place 
ican  Catholic  literature  by  the 
;hose  of  Bishop  England,  while 
*]T  subjects,  as  well  as  the  coni- 
ly  cheap  form  in  which  they 
•  presented  to  us,  they  will  no 
)e  more  popular  than  those  of 
itrious  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

/OD.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
n:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1865. 
.,  pp.  253. 

i3  a  readable  book,  notwith- 
c;  some  of  its  critics  have  put  it 
8  "dry.*"      The  keen  observa- 
id  quaint  remarks  sprinkled  all 
pages,  keep  its  reader  in  good 
chapter  after  chapter  until  the 
I  read.      Thoreau's    books  are 
and  deserve  to  be  read,  espe- 
r  our  young  men. 
is  true  of  the  general  tone  of 
ings.      Occasionally,  however, 
I  slight  vein  of  skepticism  run- 
augh  them.     But  he  has  less  of 
t  his  contemporaries.     Tlioreau 
ep    religious   feeling,    but  he 
)  expression  for  it  in  the  relig- 
)minations  around  him.     Had 
in  the  fifth  century  he  would 
n  a  father  of  the  desert.     As 
gives  you  the  natural  side  of 
things  exclusively^  but  with 
and  originality, 
irdy  integrity  of  the  man,  the 
irmination  of  seeing  life  and 
th  his  own  eyes,  and  his  re- 
havc  his  own  say  about  them, 
characterizes  all  his  writings, 
.  makes  them  valuable  where 
•pinion  sways. 

mple  of  his  talent  for  descrip- 
tUc  following  pen-drawing  of 

on  met  one  of  these  %vreckers, — 
Cape  Cud  man,  with  a  bleached 
iher-beatcn  face,  within  whoso 
[  diatingoished  no  particalar  fea- 


ture. It  was  like  an  old  sail  endowed  with 
life — a  hanging  cliff  of  weather-beaten  flesh 
— like  one  of  the  clay  boulders  which  oc- 
curred in  that  sand-hank.  He  had  on  a  hat 
which  had  seen  salt  water,  and  a  coat  of 
many  pieces  and  colors,  though  it  was 
mainly  the  color  of  the  beach,  as  if  it  had 
been  sanded.  His  variegated  back — for 
his  coat  had  many  patches,  even  between 
the  shoulders — was  a  rich  study  to  us, 
when  wo  had  passed  him  and  looked 
around.  It  might  have  been  dishonorable 
for  him  to  have  so  many  scars  behind,  it 
is  true,  if  he  liad  not  had  many  more,  and 
more  serious  ones,  in  front.  He  looked  as 
if  ho  sometimes  saw  a  doughnut,  but 
never  descended  to  comfort ;  too  grave  to 
laugh,  too  tough  to  cry  ;  as  indifferent  as 
a  clam, — like  a  sea-clam  with  hat  on,  and 
legs,  that  was  out  walking  the  strand. 
He  may  have  been  ono  of  the  Pilgrims — 
Peregrine  White,  at  least — who  has  kept 
on  the  back  side  of  the  Capo  and  let  the 
centuries  go  by.  He  was  looking  for  wrecks, 
old  logs,  water-logged  and  covered  with 
barnacles,  or  bits  of  boards  and  joists — 
even  chips,  which  he  drew  out  of  reach  of 
the  tides  and  stacked  up  to  dry.  When 
the  log  was  too  largo  to  carry  far,  he  cut 
it  up  where  the  last  wave  had  left  it,  or, 
rolling  it  a  few  feet,  appropriated  it  by 
sticking  two  sticks  into  the  ground  cross- 
wise above  it.  Some  rotten  trunk,  wliich 
in  Maine  encumbers  the  ground,  and  is, 
perchance,  thrown  into  the  water  on  pur- 
pose, is  hero  thus  carefully  picked  up,  split 
and  dried,  and  husbanded.  Before  winter 
the  Avrecker  jminfully  carries  these  things 
up  the  hank  on  his  shoulders  by  a  long 
diagonal  slanting  path  made  with  a  hoe 
in  the  sand,  if  there  is  no  hollow  at  hand. 
You  may  see  his  hooked  pike-staff  always 
lying  on  the  bank,  ready  for  use.  Ho  is 
the  true  monarch  of  the  beach,  whose 
*  right  there  is  none  to  dispute,'  and  ho  is 
as  much  identified  with  it  as  a  beach 
bird." 

Tiip:  Story  op  the  Great  March. 
From  the  Diary  of  a  Staff  Officer. 
By  Brevet  Major  George  Ward  Nich- 
ols, Aid-de-camp  to  General  Sherman. 
With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.  12mo., 
pp.  394.  New  York :  Harper  Brothers. 

The  advance  of  General  Sherman, 
with  70,000  men,  through  the  heart  of 
the  seceded  states,  will  ever  be  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory as  the  greatest  achievement  of 
modem  times.  From  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  until  the 
purpose  on  which  he  started  was  ac- 
complished in  the  surrender  of  Gka. 
Johnston,  near  Raleigh,  N.  C,  his  move- 
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mento  attracted  the  attention,  and  call- 
ed forth  the  criticism,  of  wwmilitary  as 
well  as  military  men  in  Europe  and 
America.  Many  were  the  pn>phecies  ut- 
tered of  his  total  failure,  but  the  able 
captain  who  conceived  the  plan  and 
to  whose  care  it  was  intrusted,  carried 
the  expedition  successfully  through. 
Of  this  march  most  of  our  readers  have 
read  more  or  less,  in  the  daily  papers. 
These  statements  have  oftentimes  been 
very  incorrect  and  vapcue,  from  the  ex- 
citement and  hurry  of  the  correspond- 
ents in  getting  them  uj).  Tlie  hand- 
some volume  before  us,  however,  is  a 
clear  and  concise  narrative  of  that  great 
march,  noted  down  from  day  to  day  by 
a  member  of  General  Sherman's  stalf. 
The  author  in  this  sketch  gives  us  a 
true  narrative  of  the  entire  march,  and 
account  of  the  interview  between  Sher- 
man and  Johnston.  His  style  is  plain 
and  unaffected,  but  occasi(mally  a  little 
inflated.  This,  however,  is  pardonable, 
for  he  is  very  brief,  and  brevity,  the  poet 
says,  "  is  the  soul  of  wit."  lie  wastes 
but  few  words  in  *' saying  his  say,"  and 
has  evidently  taken  much  pains  in  get- 
ting his  statements  in  as  small  space  as 
possible.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
a  tine  map  of  the  march,  and  several 
appropriate  wood-cuts.  It  also  con- 
tains General  Sherman's  otlicial  reports 
of  the  campaign,  and  statement  before 
the  Congressional  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war — valuable  docu- 
ments in  themselves.  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  chapter  i)er- 
sonal  to  General  Sherman  : 

"  Lato  in  tlio  summer  of  1804, 1  was  re- 
lieved from  dutached  survico  in  the  west, 
and  ordcn^l  to  report  to  the  genenil  com- 
manding the  military  division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. I  found  General  Sherman  at  At- 
lanta, seated  in  the  parlor  of  his  head(iuur- 
ters,  surrounded  by  sevc^ral  of  his  gt'iioruls, 
and  shall  nevor  forget  the  kindness  with 
which  ho  received  me  when  he  heard  that 
I  was  a  stranger  in  the  western  army  ;  ho 
said, "  Very  well ;  I  Avill  retain  you  on  my 
Btaif.'  The  expression  of  gent  lene-ss.  sym- 
pathy,  and  consideration  which  accom- 
panied tliis  brief  announcement,  maile  an 
impression  u|X)n  mo  which  will  Ikj  fully  un- 
derstood by  any  olliccr  who  has  had  the 
fortune  to  bo  suddenly  ordered  Ui  a 
strange  and  distant  field  of  duty,  where 
anxiety  and  embarrassment  awaited  him. 
The  incident  is  introduced  here  because  it 
gives  the  key-note  to  a  striking  feature  in 
the  character  of  General  Sherman. 

'*  A  striking  evidence  of  his  sense  of  jus- 


tice and  his  unsolfiahneas  may  1 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  commi 
major-general  in  the  regular  ax 
was  offered  him  previous  to  t 
Atlanta.  In  his  letter  declinin( 
or,  he  said :  *  These  iwsitions  o 
trust  and  honor  should  be  heh 
the  close  of  the  war.  They  she 
hastily  given.  Important  cam] 
in  operation.  At  the  end,  let 
prove  their  capacitv  in  merit  I 
apiK)inted  for  these  high  honors 

"  General  Sherman's  memory 
Ions.  The  simpkrst  incidents 
intercourse,  the  details  of  his  < 
citaticms  of  events,  dates,  nai 
remain  fresh  in  his  mind.  A  s 
may  have  addresst^l  him  long  y( 
the  swamps  of  Florida  ;  some  he; 
an  officer  at  Shiloh  ;  a  bam  or 
in  Georgia ;  a  chance  expressic 
own  which  you  may  have  forg 
nutest  dffscriptiou  of  the  i)lan  u 
paign ;  whatever  he  has  stn-n, 
read,  ho  n'members  with  astoi; 
curacy.    Nai)oleon  had  a  similu 

"  lie  is  also  remarkably  obser 
cially  of  the  conduct  and  cliara 
officers  of  the  army.  He  sees  \ 
jKirsons  suj>iM)se  it  is  imiK>sj<il 
<\ve  to  reach.  In  an  army  of  7 
it  might  W.  reasonably  imagint 
commanding  general  is  ttM>  la: 
from  the  gn^at  mass  to  know  or 
by  them  ;  but  when  it  is  reniem 
Sherman  has  marclu\l  during 
paign  alternately  with  one  an 
corps,  it  ceiLses  to  Ini  a  matter  < 
that  he  is  thoroughly  ac«]uainte« 
character  of  the  ilitferi'ut  org: 
In  truth,  nothing  escapes  that  vi 
piercing  eye,  from  the  greatest 
nutest  Retail  of  the  command. 

*'  General  Sherman  is  siK-iablc 
sensij  of  the  wonl.  When  tlu 
bilities  of  the  hour  are  cast  asiii 
throws  them  off  with  the  utm( 
— ho  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
making  with  all  the  zest  and  aj 
of  the  jolli(rst  of  the  party. 
k(»en  sens<»'  of  wit  and  humor 
unfrequently  he  is  the  centre  ; 
the  occasion.  He  converses  fro- 
is  reticent  to  the  last  degnn*,  knc 
to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and 
traying  his  purpose.  He  is  cau 
often  suspicious  ;  yet  no  man  tw 
liim  of  deceit  or  dishonesty  eith 
or  deeil.  His  unmeasured  scori 
temnt  are  visited  ujwn  pretense 
lantliropy,  arrogance,  self-conceil 
ing ;  but  ho  never  fails  to  reco, 
pay  a  hearty  tribute  to  unp 
merit,  courage,  capacity.  Christ  1 
ness  and  simplicity,  lie  is  not 
of  promises,  but  his  word  onci 
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holy  writ.  General  Sherman  is. 
n  earnest  in  his  method  of  con- 
var, bathe  is  neither  viadlctivo 
Bcablo.  Ho  oncti  said  to  a  Mctho- 
:lier  in  Georgia  wlio  had,  by  voice 
iplc.  helped  to  plunge  tlio  nation 
:  *  Yon,  sir,  and  such  as  you,  liad 
er  to  resist  this  mad  rebellion  ; 
chose  to  strikii  down  tho  Inrst 
?nt  ever  creattNl,  and  for  no  c:ood 
lurtsocver.  You  are  suHVti ii •;  the 
nee,  and  have  no  grt-at  reason  to 

hero  is  a  depth  of  timdernf^sakin 
ve  of  woman  bi'liind  that  face, 
farrowed  with  the  lini*s  of  anx- 
care,  and  those  eyes,  wliit^li  dart 

suspicious  ^dancirs.  Litilo  cliil- 
j;  to  tlie  £;;fn»Tarrt  knoes  and  nos- 
anus  Willi  intuitive  faith  and  af- 
Durinij  our  sojourn  in  Savannah 
luarters  and  private?  room  became 
-^Tound  of  hosts  of  little  ones, 
Dia  the  door  was  never  closed  no 
'hat  business  was  jx'nding. 
ral  Sherman's  inteorrity  swraed  to 
L|vi»ry  trait  in  his  character.  His 
lisliko  of  the  men  who  liave  been 
1  in  the  war  only  to  make  money 
,  is  wdl  known.  From  the  first 
•f  the  robellion  pecuniary  consid- 
were  cast  aside  by  the  g(?neral, 
lia««  given  himself  wholly  to  the 
*f  Ids  country,  lie  knows  tho 
monf'y,  but  he  can  say  Avith  hon- 
ide  that  the  atmosphere  of  integ- 
hon'^-jty  ab:)ut  him  withers  and 
the  lust  of  gain.  Not  even  tho 
Juspicion  in  this  ri?gard  has  ever 
;  uj)on  him  nor  upon  the  officers 
d  whh  him. 

rson.  (General  Slifrman  is  nearly 
in  height,  with  a  wiry,  muscular, 
ingriici?ful  fraiU'A  His  agt>  is  only 
?n  yj'ars,  but  liis  f:ic:?  is  Vurrowed 
p  lini^s,  indicating  canj  and  ])ro- 
jught.    With  sai-[»risiug  rapiility, 

tlwjs?;  strong  linos  disaiipeilr 
talks  witli  cliildrL'U  and  women, 
are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  an<l 
1  quii.'k  in  ••xpres.^ion.  H'rs  fore- 
wad  an.l  fair,  sh»ping  gently  at 
r  the  head,  which  is  covered  with 
I  light  l)rown  hair,  closely  trim- 
is  beard  and  moustaclio,  of  a 
?,  aro  also  closely  cut.  His  con- 
is  iron.  Exposure  to  cold,  rain, 
g  heat  seems  to  i)roduco  no  aifccX 
B     powers    of    endurance     and 

Under  the  most  harassing  con- 
liavo  never  seen  liim  exhibit  any 
%  of  fatigue.  In  the  field  he  re- 
y,  but  at  midnight  he  may  bo 
ang  in  front  of  his  tent,  or  sit- 
he  camp  firo  smoking  a  cigar. 
most  be  light  and  unrestful,  for 


the  ffallopping  of  a  courier's  horse  down  the 
road  instantly  wakes  him,  as  well  as  a 
voice  or  a  movement  in  his  tent.  Up  falls 
asleep  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  a  little 
cluld— by  the  road-side,  upon  the  wet 
ground  or  tlio  hard  floor,  or  when  a  battle 
ragt«  near  him.  His  mien  is  n<3ver  clumsy 
or  commonplace ;  and  when  mounted  ui)on 
review  ho  appears  in  every  way  tho  great 
cai)tain  that  he  is. 

"  \V''heu  sounds  of  musketry  or  cannon- 
ading reach  his  ears,  the  general  is  extreme- 
ly restless  until  he  has  been  satisfied  as  to 
th(i  origin,  locaticm,  ami  probable  results  of 
tlie  fight  inpr«)gress.  At  such  moments  he 
lights  a  fresh  cigar,  and  smokes  while  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  ;  stopping  now  and  then  to 
listen  to  the  increasing  rattle  of  musketry ; 
then  muttering  *  Forward,'  will  mount 
old  '  Sam,'  a  horribly  fast-walking  horse, 
which  is  as  indifferent  to  shot  and  sliell  as 
liis  master,  and  starts  off  in  tho  direction 
of  the  fire. 

*'  One  afternoon  during  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign the  g«.*n(?ral  i)aid  a  visit  to  General 
Hookor,  who  had  pitched  liis  headquarters 
in  a  place  almost  as  much  exposed  to  tlio 
fire  of  tho  enemy  as  any  that  could 
have  b«^en  found  along  the  linn.  The 
two  generals  seated  themselves  com- 
fortably, with  their  feet  planted  against 
the  tn>es,  watching  tho  operations  imme- 
diately in  front  and  in  full  view  of  the 
rebels.  Very  soon  a  rebel  shell  passed 
them,  shriekiu":  overhead,  clearing  tho 
crockery  from  the  dinner-tiible  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  and  frightening  the  cook 
Sambo,  who  afterward  excaseJ  liimself  on 
the  ground  that  his  mate  had  been  killed 
the  night  before  by  one  of  '  tliem  things.' 
Another  shell  quickly  followed,  d'.»mjlisli- 
ing  a  chair  which  had  just  been  vacated 
by  an  oilicer.  Meanwhile  the  rille  bullets 
were  singing  and  '  fi«zing'al>out  in  a  r.vk- 
less  way.  chipping  the  bark  from  the  trees, 
and  cutting  their  leaves  and  branch!^s. 
Still  the  two  generals  sat,  discussing  mili- 
tary questions,  with  the  utmost  in  liffer- 
eni;i»  until  the  sun  went  down  ;  while  the 
staff  olficers,  not  sc^fiiig  any  fun  in  tho 
business,  carrK^d  on  their  own  conversiition 
as  companionably  as  could  reasonably  bj 
expected  in  a  spot  where  tho  protecting 
trees  were  five  to  ten  feet  a])art. 

*'  The  general's  habits  of  life  arc  simple. 
Primitive  almost  as  first  princij)les,  his 
greattist  sacrifice  will  bo  made  when  ho 
resigns  campaigning  for  a  more  civilized 
life.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  nature,  and  never  is  happier  than 
when  his  camp  is  pitched  in  some  forest 
of  lofty  pines,  where  the  wind  sings 
through  tho  tree-tops  in  melodious  meas- 
ure, and  the  feet  are  buried  in  the  soft 
carpeting  of  spindles.  Ho  is  the  last  one 
to  complain  when  tho  table-fare  is  reduced 
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to  beef  and  'hard  tack/  and,  in  truth,  he 
rather  enjoja  poverty  of  food  as  one  of  the 
oonditions  of  a  soldier's  life.  I  remember 
that  he  apologized  to  our  guest,  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  one  day  at  Savannah,  because 
certain  luxuries,  such  as  canned  fruits  and 
jellies,  had  found  their  way  to  his  table. 

"'This,'  he  remarked,  'is  the  conse- 
quence of  coming  into  houses  and  cities. 
The  only  place  to  live,  Mr.  Secretary,  is 
out  of  doors  in  the  woods.' 

"  General  Sherman's  patriotism  is  a  vital 
force.  He  has  given  himself  and  all  that 
he  has  to  the  national  cause.  Personal 
considerations,  I  am  sure,  have  never  in- 
fluenced him.  Doubtless  he  is  ambitious, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  discern  any  selfish 
or  unworthy  motive,  either  in  his  word  or 
deeds.  I  do  not  believe  it  jMissible  for  a 
man  more  absolutely  to  subordinate  him- 
self and  his  personal  interests  to  the  groat 
cause  than  he.  His  patriotism  is  as  pure 
as  the  faith  of  a  child  ;  and,  before  it,  fam- 
ily and  social  influences  are  powerless. 
His  relatives  are  the  last  persons  to  receive 
from  his  hand  i)referment  or  promotion. 
In  answer  to  the  request  of  one  nearly  al- 
lied to  him  that  he  would  give  his  son  a 
)K>siti()n  on  his  staff,  the  general's  reply 
was  curt  and  unmistakable :  '  Let  bim 
enter  the  ranks  us  a  soldier,  and  carry  a 
musket  a  few  years !' 

"  In  no  instance  is  it  possible  for  the 
general  to  favor  tlio  advancKnient  of  sol- 
diers upon  mere  political  grounds ;  bravery 
and  ciipacity  are  the  considerations  which 
weigh  v^ith  him.  When  a  paixjr  is  handed 
to  him  for  endorsement,  accompanied  by 
questions  relative  to  promotion,  he  leaves 
the  selection  of  the  candidate  to  army  or 
corps  commanders,  reserving  his  own  opin- 
ion until  the  proper  time. 

"  lie  has  had  as  great  responsibilities  to 
meet  as  any  man  of  the  age,  but  there  has 
never  yet  been  an  instance  when  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  occasion,  even  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  new  truth.  Few  men  have 
so  harmoniously  united  common  sense  and 
genius  as  GeneiiU  Sherman." 

The  Old  House  by  the  Botke.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Srtdlier.  12ino.,  pp.  375. 
New  York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 
1805. 

Another  new  story  by  Mrs.  Sadlier  I 
"Why,  it  is  only  the  other  day,"  the 
reader  will  naturally  exclaim,  **I  rend 
one  also  from  her  pen."  But  such  is 
the  fact.  **Thc  Old  House  by  the 
Boync"  is,  however,  her  latest  produc- 
tion, and  well  does  it  sustain  her  repu- 
tation as  one  of  our  best  living  Irish 
novelists   at  homo  or  abroad.     3Irs. 


«Sadlier  is  ihoroaghly  Irish 
stories,  and  her  sole  object  in  th 
the  elevation  and  edification 
countrymen  and  countrywomen 
side  the  Atlantic.  A  most 
worthy  object,  and  one  which 
the  end  bring  forth  good  frui 
low  and  the  vulgar,  which  the 
novelists,  and  we  are  sorry  to  s 
Irish  writers  also,  take  particnl 
to  bring  forward  as  the  leading 
ters  in  their  works,  find  no  plaa 
Sadlier^s  books.  AH  that  is  g 
generous  in  the  Irish  character 
Its  true  value,  and  when  necesa 
pels  her  to  describe  the  ruffian, 
so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ni 
reader  abhor  his  actions,  ant 
other  writers  have  done — mak 
sort  of  a  hero,  as  if  his  crime 
rule  and  not  the  excei)tion. 

Her  desc^riptions  of  Irish  i 
customs,  and  characteristics  cai 
be  relied  up<m  as  correct,  for 
made  the  Irish  character  her 
study,  and  beside,  she  fec»ls  for 
eries  and  misfortunes  of  that 
natc  but  generous  and  kind-heai 
pie. 

3rrs.  Sadlier  has  done  much 
Catholic  literature  of  Americ 
works,  oriifinal  and  translated 
gether,  make  a  large  library  i 
selves,  and  every  year  sees  add 
them.  We  trust 'she  will  be  t 
good  h)ng  time  yet,  to  aid  by  h 
fie  pen  the  good  cause  in  this  c 

The  Peep  o'  Day  ;  or,  John  I 
Crohoore  of  the  Billhook. 
O'Hara  Family.  A  new  editi 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Banim,  the  survivor  of  '*  The 
Family.*'  Xos.  1,  2.  ;5,  ami  4 
York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier.     ISO.* 

These    are  the    first    four 
*'  The  Works  of  the  Brothers 
known  as  *'  The  O'Hara  Famil 
publishinpr  in  numbers  by  the  S 
The  B.'inims  were,   without  an 
ticm,  the  most  powerful   Irisb 
ists  of  the  present  century.    Th 
of  writing  was  altogether  diffen 
that  of  Griflin,  who  was  their 
in  describing  somt»  phases  of  Ii 
All  through  Grillin's  wntings 
found  that  deep  religious  feelinj 
he  never  for  a  moment  lost  s 
The  Banims,  although  Catholics 
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)  boldly  into  the  world  of  pas- 
L  folly,  and  give  us  more  dra- 
oenes;  more  of  reality  than 
ntle  Griffin^'  could  possibly  al- 
pen  to  write.  For  this  reason 
upon  Banim^s  works  as  bolder 
)re  yivid  pictures  of  Irish 
it  existed  forty  years  ago,  than 
Griffin^s  are  sounder  and 
ding,  for  no  word  ever  escaped 
that  could  not  be  uttered  in 
Bty. 

resent  editor,  Mr.  Michael  Ban- 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  vol- 
lat  my  brother  and  myself  were 
Mlucers  of  the  stories  now  about 
mblished.  This  being  the  case, 
[trust,  be  conceded  that  the  ed- 
has  not  been  intrusted,  by  the 
ar,  to  unfit  hands.  It  is  my  in- 
as  each  volume  appears,  in  con- 
jhape,  to  state  in  how  far  I  have 
icemed  therewith.  It  is  my  in- 
also,  as  we  go  on,  to  append 
ire  and  there.  It  will  be  my  cn- 
:o  make  these  notations  as  little 
as  as  possible,  and  to  throw  in- 
whatever  of  anecdote  or  histor- 
irence  may  appear  to  me  inter- 
0  the  reader." 

the  notes  are  highly  interesting. 
r  wish  the  publishers  had  given 
work  in  volumes,  just  as  it  ap- 
Dublin,  instead  of  in  numbers, 
not  like  to  read  a  story  by 
Ileal,"  hence  our  objection  to 
licution  of  novels  in  monthly  or 
mthly  parts.  "When  the  whole 
dieted  and  published  in  bound 
)  these  writings  will  be  a  valua- 
icion  to  our  literature. 

T.  Remy  ;  or,  The  Boy  in  Blue, 
rs.  C.  H.  Giidersleeve.  12mo., 
'3.    New  York :  James  O'Kane. 


er  story  of  the  late  rebellion, 
may  make  up  our  mind  to  be 
led  with  stories  of  this  dcscrip- 
at  least  the  next  ten  years. 
>y  in  Blue"  is  the  latest  we  have 
I  is  an  indifferent  one  enouj^h. 
;  plots  sufficient  in  the  book  for 
mic  good  stories,  but  they  are 
anaged,  and  the  various  parts 
story  clumsily  put  together. 
>y  in  Blue"  proves  to  be  a  girl, 
\  unscxed  herself  for  the  double 
of  thwarting  the  vengeance  of 
1  lover,  whom  she  refused  to 


marry  because  he  was  didoydl^  and  of 
beinfl^  near  a  loyal  lover  whom  she  after- 
ward married.  The  scene  opens  in 
Massachusetts,  jumps  abruptly  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  from  there  to 
that  of  the  Cumberland,  where  the 
principal  events  occur.  The  characters 
are  nearly  all  East  Tennesseeans,  and 
are  made  to  figure  in  the  story  without 
any  regard  to  time  or  place.  The  book 
is  one  we  cannot  recommend ;  for  none 
of  the  characters  are  any  better  than  the 
law  allows  them  to  be.  The  heroine  is 
no  model  for  any  virtuous  modest  girl ; 
for  no  woman  of  correct  training  or 
good  morals  could  dress  herself  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  opposite  sex.  If  the 
authoress  cannot  write  a  better  story 
than  this  one,  she  had  better  pve  her 
time  and  attention  to  something  else 
than  novel  writing.     It  is  not  her  forte. 

Catholic  Anecdotes  ;  or,  The  Cate- 
CHIS3C  IN  Examples.  The  Apostles' 
Creed,  etc.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.  12mo., 
pp.  236.  New  York  :  D.  &  J  Sadlier. 
1865. 

An  excellent  little  book,  and 
should  meet  with  a  general  circulation. 
The  present  volume  contains  anecdotes 
on  the  different  articles  of  the  Creed, 
and  is  to  be  followed,  we  believe,  by 
two  more  on  the  other  portions  of  the 
Catechism.  The  translation  is  well 
made,  and  the  book  is  very  neatly  got 
up.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  book  worthy  of  universal 
circulation. 

The  Metropolites  ;  or,  Know  thy 
Neighbor.  A  Novel,  by  Ilobert  St 
Clar.  12mo.,  pp.  575.  The  Ameri- 
can News  Company.     1865. 

Here  is  a  formidable  volume  describ- 
ing f;v3hionable  society  in  New  York. 
The  parentage  of  the  leading  character 
in  the  story  is  at  first  unknown,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  some  German 
emigrant  who  was  shipwrecked  and 
drowned  otf  the  coast.  He  was  brought 
up  by  a  German  woman,  and  passed 
through  all  phases  of  New  York  life, 
from  being  a  bootblack  and  newsboy, 
to  find  himself  an  office  boy  with  a 
lawyer,  who,  seeing  in  him  talent,  sent 
him  to  college  and  paid  for  his  educa- 
tion. Nathan  P.  Trenk  is  the  cogno- 
men by  which  this  person  is  designated 
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in  the  story.  Tbo  author  seems  to 
have  taken  every  good  quality  possess- 
ed by  different  men  and  placed  them 
all  in  the  person  of  his  beloved  Nathan. 
Ills  hero  far  exceeds  in  perfection  the 

fods  of  the  ancients.  He  speaks 
rench  like  a  Frenchman ;  German  like 
a  German;  Spanish  like  a  Spaniard; 
English  of  course,  and  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  if  he  chose  he  could  con- 
verse in  the  language  of  Timbuctoo, 
MalaVf  or  in  the  Sanscrit.  In  fact,  he 
excelled  in  all  things — was  perfect  in 
dancing,  music,  tragedy,  yachting,  and 
tfie  law,  lie  is  made  to  possess  nearly 
all  these  qualities  before  he  was  even 
sent  to  school ! !  lie  was  also  better 
looking  than  any  of  his  comrades — ai)or- 
fect  Apollo.  One  gets  tirwl  of  this  hero 
called  Xathan,  and  cannot  help  asking, 
with  the  poet, 

**now  ono  flmall  head  could  huld  it  all." 

As  a  story, "  The  Metropolites''  is  a  fail- 
ure. There  are  many  good  pasj*ages  in 
it;  but  it  is  too  inflated  in  style,  too 
absurd  and  impossible  in  its  scope  and 
l>lot,  and  too  pretentious,  to  suit  the 
merest  tyro  in  light  literature.  It  ends 
too  abruptly — in  fact,  the  story  is  not 
finished ;  for  only  one  or  two  of  the 
characters  are  disposed  of,  and  you  are 
left  to  imagine  what  became  of  the  au- 
thor's htut'i^  ulciil  of  a  man — Xathan. 
But  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  ques- 
tion troubling  the  reader,  for  it  is  very 
few  will  have  the  patience  to  wado 
through  its  pages  to  the  end.  If  there 
be  any  such,  we  pity  them. 

The  American  RKPunLic.  Its  Con^^ti- 
tution,  Tendencies,  and  Destiny.  By 
O.  A.  I3rown.son,  LL.D.  Xew  York  : 
P.  p'Shea, 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  advance 
sheets  of  Dr.  BrownsonN  forthcoming 
work  with  this  title.  The  book  will 
be  out  in  the  course  of  this  month. 
It  will  make  a  very  handsome  octavo 


volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  < 
printed.  It  appears  from  i 
have  seen  of  it  to  have  beer 
with  great  care,  and  to  be  a  pi 
philosophical  work  on  the  pri 
government,  and  especially  oi 
stitution  of  the  United  States. 

NATuuAii  History.  A  Mam 
ology  for  Scliools,  ColleLres 
General  Reader.  Bv  Sanlior 
A.M.  Illustrjited.'  Svo.. 
New  York:  Charles  Seribr 
18G5. 

This  is  an  excellent  mi 
sell ool s  an d  col  1  eges ;  b ea u t  i  t 
trated ;  well  printed  on  fi; 
from  large  type ;  nicely  bour 
altogether  ajine  book. 

The  Lives  op  the  Pori:«5.  1 
Her  d'Artaud.  Tnm-^latod 
French.  Edited  by  Ulv.  1 
gan.  Xos.  1  and  2.  pp. 
York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier»fc  i'c 

This  is,  we  believe,  (he  fir>t : 
give  the  **  Lives  of  the  P(>j)f.s"  i 
The  French  work  from  whi? 
translati(m  has  been  looked 
very  reliable  one.  This  wo 
that  WHS  much  needed  in  tin 
and  will  no  doubt  have  a  de 
cess. 

BOOKS    RliCKIVKD. 

From  P.  0*S1km,  New  Y(ii 
13  and  14  of  the  (^enkiial  If 
THE  Church,  l)y  M.  I'AbbO  J 
ras. 

From  P.  Donah oo,  Boston 
Sastha;  or.  The  History  of  I 
Ka-iv,  bv  AVilliam  (?:irl(:ton. 

From' Tieknor  &  FLcMs,  B- 
mis  or  Life,  by  Kobirt  l>r.»v 

From  Charles  ScrilMier,  X« 
Fronde's  Ilir=tory  of  England, 
and  IV. 
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From  Le  Corre«[Kitid4iit. 

GENERAL  DE  LA  MORICliRE. 


\  Bad  destiny  of  those  who 

generation  to  be  cuUed 

bpeak   over    the   gravesJ  of 

npanlonB,  and  chiefk    who 

ppiness  of  being  the  first  to 

breed  to  envy  those  who  pre- 

I  their  lot,  they  readily  yield 

station  of  be^iling  their  re- 

ag  Uieir  memory;  and 

/ing  to  lighten  their  own 

"fbink,  perhaps  not  justly, 

ire  something  of  which  to 

getibl    contemporarieB,   or 

may  te^eh  an  indifferent 

ebe  of  the  men  who  date 
^  early  years  of  the  century 
already  to  be  decimated  by 
Mid  thia  death  which  strikes 
a  prematnre  blow,  while 
possession  of  the  gil\s 
hod  kvished  on  them,  has 
I  preceded  by  a  disgrace  or  a 
iprolonged  that  we  naturally 
a^  having  long  since  en- 
history.  Their  stern  and 
fate,  a2:grayated  by  the 
of  their  country,  may 
ve  to  lengthen  the  perspec- 
iFhieh  our  eye  contemplates 

VOL*  u.     10 


What  can  less  resemble  the  times  in 
which  wo  live  than  those  early  and 
gpj^ndid  years  of  the  parliamentary 
royalty  in  which  Leon  de  la  Moriciere 
was  first  revealed  to  France  and  to 
glory  ?  A  whole  powerful  generation, 
delivered  from  military  despotism  and 
the  imperial  censorship,  enfmnchised, 
brought  up,  or  completed  by  the  free 
and  loyal  r^tjime  of  the  Restoration, 
was  then  in  full  sap  and  full  bloom. 
A  constellation  of  rare  men,  men  of 
original  powers  and  popnlar  renown, 
appeared  at  the  bead  of  all  the  great 
depailracnts  of  the  national  intelli- 
gence, and  fnlfiUcd  the  first  condition 
of  the  life  of  a  people  that  are  free 
and  master  of  their  destiny.  The  na- 
tion was  governed  or  represented  by 
its  most  eminent  men.  AH  its  living 
forces,  all  its  real  wants,  aU  its  legiti- 
mate interests,  were  represented  by 
men  of  an  incontestable  superiority. 
The  names  of  Ciisimir  Perier,  Royer- 
Collard,  Mol*^,  Berryer,  Guizot, 
Thiers,  Broglle,  Fitz  James,  Ville- 
main,  Cousin,  Dufaure,  gave  to  the  con- 
tests of  the  tribune  and  to  the  coun- 
try itself  an  ^clal  never  surpassed,  not 
even  in  17159.  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset  stamped 
poetry  witli  a  character  ai  original 
as  ineflfaceuble*     Ary  Schetfer,  DeUr 
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roche,  Delacroix,  Meyerbeer,  in  the 
arts  ;  Cuvier,  Biot,  Theniird,  Arngo, 
Cauchy,  in  the  sciences ;  Augtislin 
Thii-Try,  Mic'helet,  Tocqueville,  in  his- 
tory und  f>olitrcal  pliilosophy,  opened 
new  patlm,  into  which  rushed  the  ar- 
dent and  high-spirited  youth  of  the 
nation.  Locordaire  and  Ravjgnan 
madt^  rmliate  from  the  Ch lis tian  pulpit 
a  halo  of  eloquence  and  pojiularity 
unknown  since  Bos  suet. 

Perhajis  thii§  fertile  opening  of  po- 
liticalj  intellectual,  and  moral  life  did 
not  encoaater  an  analogous  develop- 
ment in  the  milit^iry  life  ;  perhaps  tliii? 
purely  civil  glory  extinguished  the 
nccessiiry  attraction  of  the  glory  of 
arras.  To  this  doubt,  the  array  of 
Africa  tiikea  upon  itself  to  reply,* 

In  the  ranks  of  that  army  new  raen, 
predestineii  to  glory,  began  tbrtbwith  to 
appear.  Each  year,  each  day,  aug- 
mented their  renown.  The  true  sol- 
diers of  fi*ee  and  liberal  France  ^mtn^ 
found.  We  Jcarned  to  greet  in  thiit 
army  a  new  line  of  soldiers,  a:^  chival- 
ric,  as  formidable,  as  brav«%  aa  the 
bravest  among  their  fatlR»rs,  atid 
adorned  with  virtues  but  too  ofkn 
wanting  in  our  soldiers  in  fonner  times 
— modest  iind  austere  virtues,  civic 
virtneg,  which  were  the  honor,  and  in 
the  hour  of  danger  the  »ialvation,  of 
their  country.  The  illu^trioos  Chan- 
gamier  19  the  only  one  of  that  gJorious 
phalanx  that  can  receive  here  bfdow  the 
homage  of  our  loyal  gratitude.  Of 
his  noble  compamons,  some,  like 
Damesme,  Negrier,  Duvivier,  l\vm, 
gave  themselves  to  bo  killed  m  the 
Itreets  of  Paris  in  1848,  m  th:U 
^ranc^  might  remain  a  civilized 
eountry;  others,  and  the  mo^t  illtistri- 
ou-^,  Cavjiignac,  Bedeaa,  La  Moriciere, 
have  died  one  by  one,  obscurely  and 
prcnnituroly,  rendered  by  implacnbk* 
destiny  useless  to  the  country  they  had 
fiaved.  This  oppresses  the  heart,  nnd 
certainly  does  no  honor  to  our  times. 

Among  all  those  valiant  knights, 
the  youngest,  I  he  most  sympathetic, 
the  most  brilliant,  and  tlie  most  rapid- 
ly popular,  was  this  same  La  Mori- 
ciere,  who  lias  just  been  torn  from  tii 


by  death  while  still  »o  full 
liglit,  and  life,  of  strength  and 
physical  and  moral  stix^nglh, 
in  God  and  in  the  futuni-of 
Although  few  to-day  know,  oi 
known,  reraeralicr,  that  the  fttj 
qiien>r  of  Abd-el-Kadrr,  i 
lieutenant  of  engineers  ai  ik 
of  Algiers  by  Marahiil  B 
frtllhfui  to  the  traditions  of  h 
iat  race,  accompanied  to  tlio  i 
most  alone  that  disgraced  t 
gcriljcd  conqueror,  and  then 
to  take  his  rank  in  the  army  ^ 
was  to  conquer  the  mo.-^t  bri 
nown,  without  suspecting,  m 
that  he  himself  would  one  da: 
enee  injustice,  ingratitude,  pm 
exile,  und  forge tfulncsa.*  B' 
world  knows  that  the  r  i"»-  '' 
riciere,  as  tliat  of  t " 
separably  connecteij  wjHi  t 
dramatic  episode  of  oar  Afr 
lory — the  two  exp  '  * 
Cofistuntine*  The  ( 
Vernet  Uns  nuide  us  itll  l;iiu: 
tho?e  prodigious  exploits ; 
made  live  again  for  U3  the  iin 
intrepidity  of  Changamicr,  in 
the  square  battalion  thnt  st 
army  on  occasion  of  the  ^fs 
and  tlien  the  impetuous  dari 
Moriciere  at  the  head  of  his 
the  red  \ez  on  liis  head,  tlie  w 
nous  on  his  shoulder,  rushing 
up  to  the  breach,  where  he  ^ 
to  disappear  in  the  cloud  t 
and  dust,  in  the  midst  of  a  fe 
plosion,  to  be  found  again, 
almost  destroyed,  under  a 
group  of  soldiers  blackened  y^ 
der,  their  garments  charred^  i 
flesh  burnt.f  From  thut  daj 
marrlfHl  to  fame.  All  Fn 
what  has  been  so  well  rend 
Tocqueville  in  a  private  letl 
November,  1837:  **  I  am  ev 
interested  in  La  Morici6ro  th 
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He  carries  me  away  in  spite 
If:  and  when  I  read    the  ac- 
'-tg  of  CoiiAlantmi*,  I 
rive  fii^tat  the  sura- 
(.  ii,  anri  my  soul  for  the 
ill  hirn*     1  love  him  abo, 
r*s   Tor    France ;  for  I  aumot 
ISeviug  iLat  there    is  a  great 
in  llitit  llltle  man.* 
|V>ratc<l   with     the      Zouaves 
&  foundation  of  the  corp^  in 
wa*  he  who,  in  gaining  with 
I  hta  g:i'ade9  up  to  that  of  colo- 
iU^4i  thi'  European  reputation 
unequal  fed  trot>p,  at  the  same 
\t  by  hia  vigilant  activity  iii  the 
Qi«aus,   he  preluded   his  re- 
kf  faenltie^  as  an  organizer  and 
Irator,     Mijor-generai  at  thlr- 
-jjeneral    at  thirly- 
'tiei'al    of    Al.G^cria 
iii   thLrty-ijine,   hi^    never 
l^ria  till  he  had  ren<lered  it 
French  by   fbrciii,<2^   Atni-el- 
8urrender  his  swonl  to  the 
imale,  a  young  and  merito- 
Be,  whose  own  rising  giury 
to  set  unexpectedly  in  tlie 
jf  exile.     He  quittel^•Al«Jr''- 
be-ginning  of  1848,  and  bore 
a  reputation  who^e  bri^ht- 
litnmed  hy  not  a  shade  or  a 
His  courage,  his  rare   Btra- 
^r,  the  number  and  j^plendor 
n(.K%  were  enhanced  hy  the 
integrity  and  at  the  same 
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time  by  a  humanity  and  a  ^onero.sity 
all  tlie  more  meritoriuus  from  the  paia 
it  mu?^t  have  cost  his  impetuous  nature 
t4i  exercise  it  in  favor  of  barbarous 
enemies  who  massacred  and  mutilated 
our  soldiera  who  were  taken  pris- 
on ere.^ 

He  re-entered  France,  akeady  in- 
vested with  a  sort  of  legendary  halo, 
and  wm  everywhere  rccoj^nlxcd  a^the 
true  typeofdlsintercflted  heroism,  intel* 
ligent  boldness,  moral  dignity,  indepen* 
dence  a  little  haughty,  and  libei-al  in- 
stincts, which  became  the  annica  of 
Fnince,  at  legist  such  a.^  they  were 
then.  Rare  apart,  rhese  Afrirans,  a^ 
brilhant  as  orifrlna!  in  the  military 
history  of  Europe,  as  foreign  to  the 
binital  manners  of  the  i^oldier  of  for- 
tune led  hy  Guatavup*  Adolphus  and 
Frederic  IL  a^  to  the  f*avage  and 
cruel  pride  of  the  lieutenants  of  Xapo- 
leou,  showed  themselves  alwa|rs  the 
citizens  of  a  tree  countr\%  the  mfMgton- 
aries  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  first 
poMier^i  in  the  world* 

But  inllilary  glory  did  tiot  stiffice  for 
La  Moricii^re.  Sensible  to  nn  attrac- 
tion then  all  powerful,  he  aspired  to 
enter  political  iite,  and  i\a  mon  m  he 
was  initiated  into  it  he  relii4he<!  it,  and 
devoted  himself  to  it  witfi  th:it  passion 
which  he  carried  into  everything  he 
nndortook.  In  184G  he  soh"cited  and 
obtamed  the  sufTragea  of  his  feUow- 
citizens.  Elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  took  hia  place  with  the 
mo^ierate  opposition.  By  a  privilege 
rarely  accorded,  it  wa^  -^iven  him  to 
conquer  at  once,  on  this  new  and  dif- 
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pficuU  battle-field,  a  diBtiucUon  anil  an 

flthority  almost  as  fuOy  acknowledged 

Rnd  aa  legitimate  as  that  which  he  liiul 

paired  on  the  tlieatre  of  his  expluila 

in  Algeria, 

La  Moriciere  was  bom  with  the 
gift  of  eloqiieuce — that  gift  which  is 
the  first  condition  neither  of  the  love 
of  liberty  nor  of  the  exercise  of  power, 
but  w)nch  \3  seldoin  separated  froni 
either   in    countries  and  times   which 

.peiinit  free  discussion.  He  uniLcj]  tlie 
tbr<*e  qualities,  very  rare^  which  tlte 
prince  of  contemporary  oratfH'^»  M. 
Thiers,  exaetjs  of  those  who  ii.^[>irp  to 
go  fern — knoR^ledge  of  piddic  afiaii'St 
ability  to  expose  them  lucidly  and  in 
order,  and  t!ie  weight  of  ehsu'aeter 
neeefsury    to    defend     them.       Bat, 

^agailt5t  the  ordinary  rule,  hl^  elo{|Jience 
was  not  at  all  the  result  of  hibor. 
With  him  the  orator  was  not  is  lowly 
disengaged,  as  v/ith  the  most  illustri- 
ous, step  by  step,  in  a  continuous 
progress  toward  perfection ;  he  re- 
jTealed  him.^elf  at  once  as  a  bold  and 
kuceessful  improvisator,  who,  on  a 
chosen  ground,  hfid  nothing  to  fear 
from  anybody.  He  jeered  those  who 
liassed  for  eloqiieat  without  having  his 

I  extemporary  facility.  ''  Yon  Acad- 
emicians*'*  said  lie,  "must  always  n> 
tire  to  make  the  toUet  of  your  «i>eech, 
and  are  never  ready  when  you  are 
wanted."  As  for  him,  he  was  always 
ready,  and  it  was  a  real  ideasure  to 
hear  him,  and  to  see  him  spring  to  the 
tribune,  to  mount  it  m  if  it  were  his 
horse,  stride  it,  »o  to  »peaU,  and  master 
it  at  a  single  word,  with  the  ease  of 
the  perfect  horsf!man- — then  broach  the 
most  complicated  questions,  provoke 
the  most  formidable  adversaries,  even 
M.  Thiers  himself,  overcome  the 
tumult,  regain  and  lix  the  distracted 
attention,  instruct  and  eh  a  mi  even 
tlmso  whom  he  failed  to  convince. 
His  eye  sparkling,  his  bead  aloft,  hjs 
voioe  throsvn  out  by  jerks,  he  seemed 
always  in  speaking  to  be  sounding  a 
cltarge.  lie  managed  figures,  meta- 
ph<irs,  arguments,  with  as  much  eeler- 
it)',  dash,  and  freedom  as  hia  Zouaves, 
Supple  and   impetuous,   bounding  as 


the  pantlier,  he  turned 
adversary,  as  if  seeking  li 
|X)int,  before  springing  n^ 
trating  lum.  Rarely  di 
from  the  tribune  without  ^ 
his  auditory,  enlightened 
correc(ed  a  misapjireheji  " 
a  defeat,  prepared  or  justii 
Never  was  the  celebmte^l 
nn  the  Gauls,  Jiem  mil%$i 
artjute  loqm^  more  qx.su 
Under  thia  relation,  as  u 
othei's,  he  was  the  most  & 
Frenchmen  of  our  age. 

This  double  6uperiori^ 
fested  with  an  eclat  as  8Uj 
plete  in  the  midst  of  the  1 
gers  of  the  revolution 
1848.     Named  minister 
fort  of  expiring  legality, 
himself  withdiis  accustom 
ty  before  the  insurgent  p 
{.lopulaee  mistook  and  ni 
dragged  from  Ids  horse,  yt 
the  ihrusts  of  a  bayonet, 
cuUy   esc-aped   with  his 
from  the  cowardly  assassi 
the   Provisional    Groverofl 
from#he  mob,  he  would 
it  nor  combat  it.     But  be 
accept  the  lii^public,  and 
it,   if  it    would    preserve 
That  army   was  alx>ut 
the    hands  of  the  Nationi 
and  under  the  orders  of 
gener,T.)s,  the  last  bulwark 
eiyilization.       ^Vljen  the 
of  June  came  to  show 
the  abyss  exi^vated  by  ] 
IVIorieicre    was   then  by 
his  friend  Cavaignnc,  who 
chief,  after  having  been 
ant,  and    retsiined   bimse 
sonally  engaging  in  the 
his  duties   aa  head  of  tfal 
hastened  to  confide  to  hi 
pal  part  in  reprCwS^ing  tlv 
ble  insurrection  that, ever 
the   most   revolutionary 
world.     Those  who  weie 
who  breaihed  the  infiamei 
of  those  solemn  and  terrili 
through  those  narrow  stre^ 
ed  with  barricades  and 
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where     flowed     litemlly 
t  Hlood,  thoat*  deserted  quays 
tl-up  quarters,  whose  stleufe 
only  by  the  suUime  horror 
nncnnde — those    who   were 
deliberate    throut^h   tliree 
rtwo  nlght«*  amidst  the  roar 
tfionade,  while  ciime  al ter- 
es of  de^itli  and  bulletins 
but  moat  necessary 
ee  alone  can   know  by 
[IS  and  at  what   cost    their 
ttuld  really  be  aaved,  witli- 
ng the  laws  of  justice,  honor, 
lily.     Those  who  were  not 
rill    never   foiin  a  conception 
the  extent  of  the  dan-irer  or 
rning  jrutf  in  which  he  came 
eing  swallowed  up,  nor    of 
of  determined  energy  and 
patience  needed  tovaTiquish 
gaided  but  intrepid   raassea 
war,   and   des[>erate,    and 
>W8  too  large  a  number  of 
nihtiiry      officers      directed 
inexperience  of  the  Gard 
the  hesitation  of  the  troopa 
Bst  entered  Paris, 
rioiere,  more  than  any  other, 
nan   for  the  occa«;inn.     Hia 
erameut  protected  him  from 
Dtic  madness  >vhirh   overcast 
jmmce  of  Gc3neral  Cuvaig- 
Wirough    the    bloody    crisis 
iU    raise    him    to   eupreme 
exposing   himself  as    at 
e,  for  a  longer  time,  and  to 
Dr  danjcer  than  at  Constmi- 
rtii ng  h  irasel  f  t  he  li  rs  t  agains t 
de*,  defended  by  adversaries 
formidable   than  Arabs  or 
ill  prolonging  the  struggle 
'olotion  madder  that  that  of 
ontfl,  La  Moriciere   lirmlly 
in  wresting  Paris  from  the 
ction.      The    confidence    with 
spired  the  troops,  the  high 
[  gaiety,  the  heroic  recklcBs- 
he  mingled  witli   his   in- 
f-polution,  triumphed  over 
tie,  and  deeideil  the   vic- 
:iks  to  tliat  victory ,  and  to 
Franeo  w/is  drawn  from 
saved  from  barbarism. 
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Hence,  on  hia  retuin  from  the  fear- 
ful stnii^gie,  he  was  greeted  only  with 
a  unanimuus  i^hout  of  enthusiasm  and 
gratitude.  Cavaignac  hastened  to  set 
his  seal  to  the  general  acclamation  by 
associating  hi  in  to  his  government  as 
minister  of  war. 

There  was  then  a  short  period  of 
contidenee»  at'  union,  of  calni^  and  of 
relative  security.  Those  days  must 
liave  been  sweet  to  the  two  triends 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  country 
which  they  liad  jiist  saved,  and  vvliieb 
gave  thejn  treely  the  gratitude  which 
they  had  so  richly  merited.  Their 
union,  intimate  and  loyal,  cordial  and 
frank,  contriliuted  ot\en  to  the  charm 
and  well-being  of  that  bright  interval* 
It  received  an  oiBcial  and  touching 
consecration  during  the  discussion  of 
the  constitution,  ou  the  occasion  of 
the  articles  relative  to  the  pubhc 
force.  It  was  a  beaatiful  scene.  An 
imprudent  member,  apropos  of  iho 
promotion,  a  little  irregular,  of  the  fu- 
ture ^Lar.slial  Bosquet,  accused  the 
minbter  of  war  of  acting  from  private 
friendship,  and  spoke  of  those  wliom 
chance  and  fortune  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  ariuy^  La  Moriciere  re- 
mained calm  uniler<he  iiisuU,  but  Ca- 
vaignac, seated  by  his  side  on  the 
ministerial  bench,  was  indignant,  and, 
a3ccn<hng  the  tribune,  and  addressing 
the  aggressor^  said :  "  There  is  ons 
thing  that  astonishes  me ;  it  is  that 
you,  sir,  who  were  there,  on  the  soil  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  me,— that  you  could' 
see  no  other  motive  lor  the  elevation 
of  that  man  but  chance  and  fortune^ 
As  for  me,  if  I  am  surprised,  it  is  to 
see  him  in  the  second  rank,  while  I 
am  in  the  first,"  A  nolde  word,  and 
worthy  of  the  noblest  antiquity,  such 
n?  could  sometimes,  by  the  side  of 
others  by  no  means  frflicitous,  fall  from 
the  lips  of  the  firoud  and  loyal  Ca- 
vaignac, then  still  the  idol  of  the  ficklo 
enthusiasm  of  conservative  Frau«3e, 
and  which  was  so  soon  to  leave  him 
only  the  right  to  say,  with  not  leas  of 
moiiest  dignity,  **I  have  not  fallen 
from  i>ower;  I  liave  descended  from  it/' 

La    Moricidire  was    then    at    the 
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apogee  of  a  fortune  wliicb  nobodj  was 
disponed  to  re^ftrd  as  exeessivc*  or 
usurped.  At  the  a^^e  of  forty  he  was 
evervwfcere  known,  was  invested  with 
universal  popjiilarity,  and  was  the  sec- 
ond man  of  Frani-e.  The  superiority 
he  liad  won  on  the  battle-field;*  of  Af- 
rica and  at  the  umeh  more  formidable 
barricades  in  the  streets  of  FarLs,  he 
mainlained  and  exereij?ied  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  country  and  on  the  nneer« 
tain  and  perilouti  soil  of  the  tribune.* 
Even  when  individuals  were  not  of 
hb  opinion,  which  was  often  the  e:i8o 
with  liiri  friends  of  the  evening  as  with 
tliose  of  the  mormw,  they  regrcttetl  or 
were  a.-^touished  not  to  a^ree  with 
him ;  they  ceased  not  to  admire  him, 
and  were  drawn  toward  him.  It  w^as 
known,  it  was  felt,  that  however  the 
pas^ftions  of  the  moment  might  mislead 
him,  the  miserable  instijjcts  of  envy, 
servility,  ftcllishuess.  mean  ambition, 
or  thirst  for  wealth,  eon  hi  never  iind 
a  place  in  his  robust  at»d  manly  heart. 
We  loved  him  even  when  we  were 
forced  to  oppose  him*  Be.Hide,  we 
knew  not  yet  how  much  better  and 
further  on  many  et^semial  ]>omt8  he 
saw,  in  his  trantiports  and  gruftuess, 
than  many  others  more  calm  or  more 
ex]>erioneedt  and  who  were,  though  in 
a  difierent  manner,  as  much  deceived 
Mi*  he, 

JMoreover,  in  the  public  life  of  free 
nations  and  great  ast?embhe8,  if  the 
elaflhing  of  opinioDS  and  tlie  collision 
of  self-loves  give  birth  to  noisy  or  pas- 
sionate dissents,  they  ar*'  nirely  deep 
or  lasting.  This  is  evident  from  what 
is  seen  every  day  and  has  lieen  for  a 
long  time  in  England.  One  h  not 
forced  there  to  brood  in  jfilence  and 
darkness  over  animoi^ilies  which  their 
very  impotence  renders  incurable. 
Olten*  on  the  contrary,  ia  that  open- 
djty  life,  friendships  the  moat  seriou.*, 
and  alliances  the  most  &tiicere,  succeed 
to   piiBundcrstandiugs    or    transports 
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which  with  well-tjorn  #oal 
survive  the  action  of  tixna 
lights  of  experience,  when  p 
agreed  on  the  great  conditio] 
erty,  dignity,  probity,  and  hoi 
out  which  uU  is  mdl  of  ii^i 
more  tlian  tliii*.  La  Moricier 
time  before  getting  power^ 
what  was  then  called  the  cot 
react  ion  a  pledge  the  hedt  fill 
to  nudie  us  forget  tlie  di 
which  had  separated  hiiu  (m 
was  he  who  directed  the  firol 
the  liomun  expedition,  and  i 
on  it  from  the  outset  it^  real  O 
that  q/ defending  the  Pop^^  m 
mq  tht  liberty  and  the  $tc 
vuible /mid  of  thf  Churc 

To  bun  is  due  the  hono 
ing  that  expedition,  of  whic 
year*  later  he  must  write  th^ 
ful  epilogue  with  the  blood 
young  martyrs  of  Ca-  '  !  ' 
him  and  to  the  asseml 
glorious  respongibility  ul  ih; 
act  of  French  politico,  wli 
been  too  oAen  thrown  at  us  an 
by  the  Ca'jsarian  demoemey^l 
gam  the  right  to  give  to  o 
homage  not  their  due* 

Eviu  afterwards,  when  the 
tion  of  Prince  Louis  Nape 
Gerjcral  Cavaignac  had  reia< 
from  ofliee,  when  Uie  di^mka 
fri^ndSfOdi  1  ton-Barrot.Tocque 
Dufour,  had  involved  iiia  ifi 
of  his  embassy  to  Russia,  ^ 
had  accepted  at  their  reque^l 
in  fine,  the  conservative  pj; 
him  often  among  its  most  a 
ponentfi,  l>etbre  dividing  and 
against  itself^  IjU  Moriciore 
ed  in  the  eyea  of  all  a  jx)siti 
and  a  marked  ascendency, 
present  he  had  no  peer,  and 
til  re,  whatever  might  happen, 
to  reserve  to  him  a  place  aln 
nent,  and  always  prei>oDdenu 
destinies  of  France  and  of- 


n. 


Ik  one  day,  or,  rather,  i 
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And   alL  ihiB  tulure 

Morlclcrcv  at  the  age 

ol  fony-fivc,   faliing  from   tUu   mo8t 

k   paction   a    French    solcikT 

occupy,  wiiiioul  iis  being  |)ossi- 

\jk  to  ropruach  hira  wtlh  tbe  shadow 

of  i  rrinie  or  even  of  u  fuulr,  saw  fur 

mr  closed  to  biia  all  access  to  either 

of  tk  two  ciireers   m  which  lie  had 

won  fio  much  glory,  aiid  in  which  he 

wilkd  UA  iUt.  peer,  or  the  8n[»erior,  of 

lUliii  ttintcmpfirarie^     His  military 

and  public  life  waj*  ckieed.     The  must 

briUiant  at'  oar  soldiers  fluccnmbed  to 

a  militjirv  revoiution.     The  statesmun 

tod  the  tribune^  so  in  love  with  poi>u- 

br  '       •'    ^,  was  swept  away  by  a 

ffii  Mrtioned  by  a  popukri|»' 

'OUM  <ii.^pute.     lie  was  broken 

tbc  law  waB,  broken  wiili  the  a^- 

miii(  '* ;    he  WHS  broken 

far  liavii,  led    faithful    to   an 

opbiOQ  which  had  for  it  cQCi£titutional 

ngirt  and  the  inviohvbibly   of  oathi^ ; 

MUn  mueh  less  by  the   uiiineiviful 

»l«n4iyl(«  of  vietory  than  by  ihe  forge  t- 

fttlocMuml  abandonment  of  France; 

WfQ  fur  not  having  coiapreheiuled 

tbt  Pfanc<*  had  wholly  ehanged  her 

^aul  her  tendencies,  and  no  longer 

Wi  *n)tljtnjr  which  she  had  pretend- 

•ilfllioid  and  to  love  ever  since  181 1. 

Ht  mti  tlien,  in  his  turn«  undergo 

tfcf'        '    '  n  of  inconstancy  and  in- 

i'  which  the  conlein[>orary 

pubk  dLli;4ljL3   to  visit  princes  when 

%  ttrc   liberal,  and    superior   men 

tbeu  th«»y  are  honesL 

N^  njp  tsf  bitterness  was    spared 
t^'  rne^aea  of  the  mind 

*f'  <>?it  yioignant  and  I  ho 

">'  .    j['[     and  I  speak  not 

"*^  iiii!   ;i!    I  tor  hi«  valiant 

w>d  UQtbrluiiate  coinpfuiioDM  in  j^lory 
^ia  exile.  lo  the  first  years  iA'Uh 
txiie  h(«  niet-,  ontside  of  hhj  faniily  and 
^'^iriff,  little  eympathy  ni  that'  lid- 
Ptttt  where  C2aholic«  e9j»ecially  wei^e 
•WBoiiim  under  the  fascination  of  the 
••^lof.  At  that  period  of  life 
•htn  We  hav?^f  the  full  eon^sciousness 
**  «ir  dtren^h  and  our  rcinourees, 
*^^'      '  "meat  of   the    gifi.s 

i  k  a  priiue  nece:^- 


i^ 


&Ity,  he  saw  himself  condemned  to 
foi'ego  not  only  the  exercise  of  power 
and  lite  management  of  great  all'aira 
to  which  he  had  become  at'.eu^tonied, 
but  all  public  life,and^  Indeed^aU  active 
life*  In  vain  he  repeated  the  de- 
vice of  Jus  generous  rival  and  friend 
Clmngarnier,  JIappmess  u  ^onc,  but 
lioaor  remains  :  in  vain  he  gjK^ke  and 
wrote  with  Count  de  ^lai^tre  after 
TiUit,  Europe  is  Bon<iparie%  bui 
my  heart  is  mine ;  he  was  forced  to 
experience  a  long  while  tlie  mortal 
tediou^ne^s  of  the  de^d  cahn  afler  the 
salutary  and  quickening  excitements  of 
the  8torm»  and  to  sink  into  a  wearisome 
idleness^  the  mother,  4us  Fouqnet  eaT?a 
to  Figiieroh  of  d(*spair.  IL^  had 
to  bear  the  hicerution  of  impatience, 
tliat  mortal  despite,  that  Btcrillty  of 
walks  ami  book^  tor  a  man  of  hia 
condition,  that  lassitude  of  a  hie  de* 
prived  of  all  occupation,  that  fatigue 
of  doing  notiiing  of  which  the  bai*e 
thought  mude  Saint-8hnon  shudder, 
and  held  him  fa.nt  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  Loui^i  XIV. 

But  there  was  tor  him  a  more  cruul  , 
tnal  fllill,  a  ihoui^and  limci  more  bit- 
ter, of  which    ncitlrer  Fuuquet  nor 
Saint-Sitnon   liad    the  remotest  con- 
ception, 

France  w|is  on  the  point  of  nmking 
war,  a  ^reat  war ;  mid  tliese  valiiint 
giiard.^,  ther^e  great  war-chicfii,  ai'c  not 
to  be  there  !  From  AlVica  are  drawn 
the  baMalion?*  they  formed,  which  they 
commandeil,  and  so  often  led  to  victo- 
ry. These  battalions  are  now  to 
march  under  other  chief:?  to  new  vic- 
tories. Themselves  so  long  first  aiid 
alon«^on  whom  the  eye^  of  Franco  and 
of  Europe  were  so  long  accustomed  to 
be  fixed — tbemsielve^  all  glowing  with 
military  mxior,  full  of  vigor  and  pa- 
ti'iotism — having  never  failed  their 
country,  honor,  or  justice,  are  now  con- 
demned to  inaction,  to  forge tfuln ess, 
ti>  nothingness  ;  noted  su  bid  terns  rise 
and  seize  the  llrst  rank  in  the  eyea  of 
the  world ! — who  can  tell,  who  c^in con- 
ceive, the  anguish,  tlje  toriure  of  theae 
men,  so  illustrious,  so  intrepid,  and,  be 
it  not  forgotten,  so  innocent,  so  Irra*- 
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proachable  before  tbe  oouQtry  and  the 

anny? 

The  "  Epoque"  tells  ub  to-day  that  a 
worti,  a  fettinrle  word,  had  sufficed  to  re- 
call diem  to  Franct%  and  to  commands 
in  the  Crimea,  the  baton  of  th<j  mar- 
slial,  and  all  the  aug^raeiitcd  splen- 
dor and  pro3perity  wliich  victory 
brings  in  its  train.  Nothing  is  known 
of  it»  Always  ia  it  a  fact  that  thb 
word,  whether  it  would  have  been  list- 
ened to  or  not,  was  not  spoken,  and 
since  it  was  not,  it  no  doubt  ought  not 
to  have  lie  en  spoken* 

Wljat,  moreover,  was  that  mar- 
shars  baton  so  cruelly  stolen  from 
those  who  had  so  well  earned  it? 
Those  grades,  decomtions,  gildings, 
and  salaries,  the  vulgar  food  of  vulgar 
souls,  were  they  what  attracted,  what 
infiamc^d,  these  heroic  souls  ?  No,  a 
thousand  times  no.  It  was  danger;  it 
wofi  devotedness,  enthusiasm,  action, 
the  service  of  France,  the  love  of 
country,  the  love  of  the  noble  flag 
which  they  had  bonie  aloll  for  twenty 
years ;  tJie  gl<^ioU3  brotherhood  of 
•arms  with  so  many  good  solcUers  and 
brave  oflicei^,  their  own  oflqiring,  so  to 
.^peak ;  the  burning  desire,  a  thousand 
times  legitimate,  of  adding  new  lau- 
rels to  those  already  won  ;  in  a  word, 
it  was  HONOR — and  it  was  precisely 
honor  that  condemned  them  to  silence, 
to  inaction,  to  death — the  real  death 
and  the  only  death  they  had  ever 
dreaded. 

Never  did  Calderon,  the  great 
Spanish  poet^  in  those  tknious  dnimns 
of  his  which  always  turn  on  tlie  im- 
perious exigencies,  the  merciless  re- 
finements, the  torturing  deHcacies  of 
honor,  imagine  a  situation  more  strik- 
ing, a  trial  more  acute,  a  narrower 
pass,  or  a  yoke  more  crusldng.  The 
trial  wa^  submitted  to,  the  pass  was 
traverseilt  the  yoke  was  borne  to  the 
-end.  All  we  cannot  say,  and  what  we 
do  eay  is  nothing  by  the  side  of  the 
suffering  we  have  seen,  felt,  known, 
and  shared.  Perhaps  a  day  will  come 
when  tliese  tortun^s  of  the  soul  will 
be  comprehended  and  rewarded 
irith  the   adminition    which   is    their 
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due*      But    who  knows?     To 

that,  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
justice  of  historj\  and  who  kl] 
there  will  be  again  any  history ' 
of  the  name?  We  may  well 
it,  when  we  mark  what  is  | 
around  as  in  an  age  which  for 
time  boasts  of  having  regeaerat 
tory,  and  when  we  «ee  liberals 
the  panegyric  of  the  10th  of  i 
Chrij^lians  applaud  the  lievocn 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  wrifci-s 
eredit  with  their  several  parti 
dertake  to  rehabilitate  the  n^ign 
ror,  the  Inquisition,  and 
empire. 

Nothing  was  wanting^ 
saSd,  to  the  evil  fortune  of  our 
After  years  of  exile  in  Belpu 
only  son  tell  ill  in  France.  An( 
were  debated  with  the  desolate 
the  conditions  of  his  return,  I 
the  only  hope  of  his  family 
When  at  length  he  was  pemii 
return,  it  was  too  late  ;  ho  n 
not  the  last  sigh  of  his  child.  ] 
inconsolable.  "  They  restore  ! 
country,"  he  said;  **butwhoi« 
store  rao  my  child  ?"  It  wa^i  no 
\\U  conntry.  such  as  he  had  kn 
that  was  rc^^torcdto  him — the  c< 
above  all,  by  whieh  he  had  b 
well  known,  so  proudly  boastc 
so  admired.  The  r<?al  exile  is 
being  torn  from  our  native  a 
but  m  remaining  in  it  and  fine 
longer  that  which  made  it  b|: 
dear  to  us.  La  Moriciere  perc< 
only  too  soon.  But  he  compre 
the  diilerence  alike  of  time  an 
and  conformed  with  an  int<?Uig< 
manly  resignation,  which  held  ii 
ing  from  his  ad  lies  ion,  and  wld* 
nothing  from  the  energy  of  h 
victions  or  the  dignity  of  his  n' 
For  the  rest,  he  had  brought  bcw 
him  fram  I  he  land  of  his  exile 
the  illusions  of  the  emiffrS,  bll 
imosities,  nor  mean  or  noisy  bitt 
And  yet  he  was  not  at  the  end 
cross. 

There  remained  to  him  all 
man  good,  a  last  plank  savei 
shipwrixJt ! — his  old  popularity 
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Uporaries,  and  the  compmi- 

!it  shipwreck,  near  hh  old 
_  -ieiiJs,  in  the  bosom  of  tht^ 
which  he  harl  not  only  sen^j-d 
hndtiii,  but,  above  alh  hud  hon- 
iOd  protected  with  his  glory. 
lOpularily  he  risked  totiillj  in 
iSt  abandoned,  the  most  cori- 
fidl  the  most  vilipended  ctiuse 
Bk'ld*  He  risked  all,  und  be 
jFprieat  whom  ho  had  known 
ildier  in  AfVica,  under  the  fljig 
lice,  beforft  becoming  Iiis  rela* 
fl  hh  friend,  offered  him,  in  the 
)f  Pius  IX.,  an  opportunity  of 
I  new  perils,  with  the  certainty  of 
ftquJbhed  ia  the  desperate 
^e  ran  thither,  f^o  rib  with  a 

Dad  howl  of  insult  and  de- 
from   the   bosom   of  tlie 

ailed  European  democracy* 
ft  dragged  to  the  gemonite — botfi 
I  the  yonng'  warrion^  that  tbl- 
Ja  hi^  footsteps*  A  In  d  eon  a 
■06€  from  the  lowest  depths 
PR  biisenefls,  from  the  Thames 
Arno,  and  pursued  with  iuvec- 
"Ueriefl,   and    calumnies    the 

and  and  their  heroic  chief, 
calumniators  of'disinter- 

tic    spoke  all  at  once,  and 

Qe;  France  aod  Europe 
em.  New  Italy  blushed 
to  find  herself  approached 

5!d  enongh  to  dare  to  fight 
!  under  the  colors  of  a  pontiff 
kther.  She  asked  and  obtain- 
•dom  to  crush  rtvem.  But  she 
^0  kill  them  with  fakehnod 
Baking  them  with  the  sworrl, 
H^seboods  such  a^  the  world 
Hnrd  since  the  Imperial  trap 
Kronne  in  1808.  A  Cialdini 
sail,  in  an  or^ler  of  the  day  to 
|tt  La  Moriciere  and  hif*  com- 
H*  mrrmnftrtrs  thirsting  for 
B  pillage,"  and  King  Victor 
Quel  aimounees  to  the  Emperor 

aeli  that  be  **  U  marchtn;^ 

^iuio  tlie  Marches  and  Um- 
lUh  order  there  in  re- 
aporal  authority  of  the 

t  V  it  ^ihould  be  necessary, 
to  the  revolution  on  the 


Neapolitan  territory.***  Eight  days 
after  the  iroopa  of  the  king  pounced, 
ten  U)  one,  on  the  little  army  of  La 
Morlcit^re.  The  obscure  burgh  of  Cas- 
te bidardo  is  immortalized  by  that 
butchery*  Pimodan  perished  there  by 
a  death  worthy  of  his  chief,  who 
sought  refuge  in  Ancona*  aud  capitu- 
lated when  his  last  gun  Wiis  dismount- 
ed* This  French  general — and  what 
a  general! — gave  up  hiji  sword  to  the 
Piedmontcae !  His  young  companious, 
prisoners  like  himself,  paaaed  over 
Italy  in  die  midst  of  insuJta  and  out- 
rages. La  Jloriciere,  himself  i-e- 
leased  as  soon  as  the  work  of  spoli- 
ation was  coa^umimited,  returned  to 
France,  where  he  met  the  fleoffs  and 
jeers  of  those  who  insulted  his  de- 
parture. 

From  that  moment  all  was  accom- 
plished or  niiirchiiitr  toward  the  end 
foi'eseen  and  <hnenniaed.  The  darkest 
forebodings,  the  saddest  predictions,  are 
verified.  Christian  Fmnee  ia  ro 
signed,  and  Eumpe  has  liabituated 
her:3elf  to  what  live  years  a^o  ap- 
peared to  be  the  nee  plus  ultra  of 
impossible  iniquity.  People  have 
even  come  to  regard  confiaing  the 
spoliation  within  it^  present  limits 
as  a  benefit  which,  if  assured,  would 
make  a  Te  Dnim  break  forth  from 
tlie  whole  Catholic  world,  asleep  or 
deceived. 

La  Moriciere  had  eecn  aud  suffered 
all  this,  and  it  was  only  the  hist  phaso 
of  a  disgrace  which  lasted  tilh^en  years 
with  nut  relaxation  and  without  re- 
venge. As  his  life,  rent  asunder,  drew 
towai^  il.s  end,  by  an  insolent  freak  of 
fortune,  by  a  contrast  and  a  coinci- 
dence the  strange  mystery  of  which 
will  astouish  the  future,  Abd-el-Kader 
arrives  in  France  to  he  received  ther© 
as  a  sovereign ! 

The  conqueror  and  the  conquered, 
it  is  said,  met  in  the  street :  La  Mori- 
cifere  on  foot,    confounded  with  the 
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multitude ;  Abd-el-Kruler  with  all  the 
pomp  oi'  Ills  oillctal  tniio^  aoc)  the 
gritud  L'ordoa  of  tbe  Legion  of  Honor 
on  his  breast.  They  exchanged  a 
singlo  look.  Arter  which^  the  prisoner 
of  1^47  id  found  sufficiently  avenged 
on  the  prisoner  of  the  2d  of  December ; 
pureuing  his  course  with  loud  din, 
mresscd,  feasted,  toiu^ted  by  coitrtlers, 
fnoetionarles,  and  freemasons,  pre- 
dented  to  the  universitarian  youth  a-i 
the  type  of  modern  eivilizalion  and 
the  rehgion  of  large  soub,  Abd-el- 
ICader  qiiirteJ  Iriumphanlly  the  soil  of 
France,  to  return  with  hb  wives,  who 
acoompanled  him,  to  his  palace  in  the 
Ea.^t;  La  MoHciere  entered  his  house 
to  die  there,  aiid  he  did  die  there,  all 
akme,  foi-gotten  by  the  multitude,  un- 
known by  the  rbing  generation,  and 
buried  in  the  pileuce  of  tbe  flatterers 
and  Batellitea  of  tortun^.  The  death 
of  this  great  scn^'jint  of  Franre  is  an- 
nounced by  the  aiJif'ial  journal  among 
I  ho  **  Miseellaneous  Ffiets/'  tifier  an 
article  on  condueting  water  into  Paris  ! 
At  the  decline  of  diiy  his  coffin,  in 
being  directed  toward  a  village  ceme- 
tery, traverses  obscurely  the  streets  of 
thAt  Babylon  which  he  had  saved, 
ro&Uj  saved,  from  barbarism — those 
very  strectii  ktcly  ploughed  by  the 
pompoaa  cortege  of  a  marshal  of 
France,  tiamed  grand  miL^ler  of  free- 
ma^ionry  by  an  imperial  decree. 

Whildt  the  Cialilinis*  the  Fanti=i, 
and  so  many  autbors  and  fo  men  tors  of 
the  guet'apens  of  Caste Uidardo,  so 
many  otlxer  violators  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  their  stworn  faith,  sur- 
vive and  trinmpli,  rolling  in  opulence 
and  prosperity,  I^a  Morieiei'e,  for 
having  been  faithful  lo  law*  to  honor, 
and  to  religion,  is  extinguished  and 
disappears,  vanquidhod,  ignored,  for- 
gotten. 

I  have  said  thai  I  suspect  the 
judgments  of  history,  becjiuso  history 
i§  filmost  always  tXw  servant  or  the 
priestt»3s  of  Success ;  hut  its  recitals 
arc  always  instructive,  and  I  consent 
that  it  be  questioned  to  tiacerUiin  if  it 
furnish  manj  indtaaces  of  a  destiny 
moi^  tni^ic* 


ui. 


But  after  having  touched  th^ 

of  tne  abyss,  the  soul  risej  la 
philc  and  udoi"e  the  grand  car  m 
of  adversity.     La  Mi>neiere,  « 
and  confess  it»  triumplmnt  und  i 
marshal  of  Franet%  conqueror  i 
or  Magenta,  hailed  by  the  cur 
the  ciiger  multitude,  fat  and  b 
prosi>erity,  had   not    risen  ab 
tJuxjug  of  Hucees^ful  generals, 
tained  no  other  glory   tlian 
glory,  with  which  France  in  t 
has  been  smitten,  and  in  all  tin 
saturated.      His  image,  plucij 
rank  in  the  gallerieir  of  Versi 
the  midst  of  so  many  othea 
have   awakened   in   the   souls 
vis  i  to  re  only  a  tranr^ient  and  c 
place  emotion;    but  L     ^' 
trayed    by     fortune. 
scribed,  insulted;    La  Aluricii 
queror  of  anarchy  and  vtctiu 
dictJitx>rship ;  La  Morieiere,  eoi 
by  his  sense  of  honor  fo  rln* 
ment  of  an  obscure  idl 
icitjre,  beaten  at  Ca-i 
captive  at  Ancona  ;  La  Moricti 
mitting  to  the  wrongs  of  fataj 
modesty  and  a  gravity  wholl 
tiati,  tlien  dying  all  alone,  but 
with  the   crucifix   in    his  hai 
persona  jje  of  another  stiunp, 
at  once  from  the  ranks  of  the 
tlie  lotliest  height  of  hnnuui 
tion.     This  is  a  glory  ajiart,! 
youths  the  soul,  which  stimol 
purilicj*  it,  and  which  it  wook 
change    for    any    other*      Tl 
8pt*ctncle  such  as  history  to< 
olfers,    such    aa    we   FrciichB 
CuthoUcs,  too   docile    worship 
force  and  fortune,  have  spec 
of.     Yeg,  this  glory  is  enviabh 
reality  the  most  enviable  of  all 
In  vain  nature  rebels,  reason  i 
unite   to   proclaim   it      Wc 
moved  by  the  recollection  of 
old,  retired,  and  resigned  in  lui 
and    recalliug    there,   as   sayij 
SiraoD,  **  by  his  simplicity,  hi 
iiy,   his  contempt  of   the    fr<3 
|M2ace  of  mind,  and  the  nnifo 
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y  the  memory  of  those  great 
after  triumphs  the  be;?! 
tumetl  tranquilly  to  their 
my 8  loving  tht^ir  country, 
ftffectetl  hy  the  inj^ratitufle 
which  they  hud  iK>  well 
But  Culinat,  really  uriJbr- 
uaf,  u  prisouer,  exiled,  dts- 
linai,  removetl  at  the  flower 
rum  the  commaud  ofarmieSt 
^uch  greater  stilly  and,  as 
bnei^re,  have  recalled  St. 
ihalus.  The  ancIeutB  Baid 
od  man  »tini:|;T^liu;^  with  ad- 
thc  moat  worthy,  if  aot 
lliy^  of  the  favor  of  Gi>d. 
y  adds,  that  it  is  a  sight  the 
isary  and  ealutiiry  to  the 
Ml. 

iriere  wad  dioeen  among  us 
'b  high  les?ioii  in  all  its  iiia- 
n  all  its  beauty.  He  hu« 
double  character  of  dfK'iU- 
trial,  and  of  empire,  over 
which  makca  great  men 
toints.  It  wiiA  becau.se  there 
tiic  stuff  of  a  great  Cbristian. 
nd  ejtile  rapidly  develoj^ed 
1  the  gc»nu;*  of  faith  which 
Stic  education  had  phiated, 
I  pore  and  noble  exam- 
lim  led  htm  lo  admire  and 
Jy  hiA  marriage  with  the 
iter  of  the  Marchioness  of 
he  entered  a  family  'm 
'he  most  atrocious 
.{lected,  home  with 
n  ciit-iiiy.  had  lefl  in  the 
,  ftuhlune  aeiienity,  and  com* 
liter  M\\\  for  the  executfoners 
I  ma  rt y  rs .  In fla  ni  ed  by  the 
in  mother-in-law  who  eont in- 
last  his  most  devoted  and 
!  friend,  he  had  the  fii^st 
I  a  publication  destined  to 
ig  the  treasures  of  our  hi'*- 
['  which  he  himself  dictated 
HiL*     In  Icamin*^'  to  iv[»prc- 


cntTify  lu  her  oublc 


ciate  the  action  of  Chriaiian  virtue  on 
the  most  touching  victim.^  of  lite  Reign 
of  Terror  i\s  on  the  obscure  duties  of 
domestic  lile,  he  was  coudueted  further 
and  higher  still.  A  study,  an  active 
Bludy,  aidenL  and  pmlbund,  of  the 
doetrineg  and  result^s  of  religiott,  be- 
came henceforth  hia  f>rineipai  occupa- 
tion, and  he  CDU tinned  it  willi  unwear- 
ied peraeverance  lo  Im  last  raotnent*. 
Ouee  a  Christian  in  practice  as  well 
as  in  bell  el',  he  would  be  no  cipenly, 
and  no  moi"e  recoil  before  humau  re^ 
spect  and  ^be  disdains  of  inlideUty 
tlmn  before  the  Arab^^  or  the  barri- 
cades. He  was  seen  at  the  foot  pf  the 
Christian  pulpit,  following  the  worda 
of  the  preacher  with  deep  attention* 
and  the  lively  gestjcuhilion  habitual 
to  hinj,  uiarkuig  on  his  nobly  chiselled 
lea tu res  aiv  exjux'Sftlve  absent  and 
sometimes  an  itnpatieiit  contradiction, 
as  if  lie  felt  tliat  lie  must  in  hie*  tui'u 
mount  the  tribune  and  reply*  Que 
day,  at  Brussels,  a  fonuer  colleague 
and  friend,  wdio  had  known  him  quit<i 
d iff r rem  from  what  ho  was  now*  i bund 
him  bending  over  his  maps,  tracing 
the  progress  of  our  at  my  in  the 
Crimea.  To  hold  them  unrolled  he 
took  the  books  wbieli  he  now  general- 
ly used,  and  which  were  the  Cate- 
chism, his  mass-book,  the  ImiUiiion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  voluuie  of  Pere 
Gvatry,  At  sight  of  these  four  wit- 
nesses of  a  pre occu [nation  so  novel, 
the  visitor  cotild  not  dissemhle  his 
purprise.  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the 
geuej-al,  **  I  use  these,  1  occupy  my- 
self with  tfiat.  I  do  not  wi.^b,  like 
you,  to  remain  with  my  feet  dauglmg 
in  the  air,  between  heaven  and  earth, 
between  iiglit  and  darkness.  1  wish 
to  know  whither  I  go,  and  by  what  I 
am  to  hold.  I  make  no  mystery 
of  it/* 

This  pnbhc  courage  agauist  tlie  en- 
emies of  the  faith  availed  liiinfroni  God 
the  unhoped  for  and  incQ[n[/nruble  gift 
of  magnaniuious  patience,  which  he 
needed  to  enable  Iiim  to  accc[»t  and 
bear  his  trials,  and  to  offer  to  Gml  all 
the  firotKls  of  liis  glorious  life,  which 
he  had  sacrificetL    The  progress  of 
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tliat  giTeat  »oul»  beeoniin;^  every  day 
njore  obvious*  was  manifojitod  espe- 
cially by  Ilia  resi^ntion  in  prt^sence 
of  tlie  beary  cross  which  Wiis  inflicted 
ou  liim* 

**  We  welcome  the  cn^fts  at  i\  dis- 
tance," says  Ftneloii,  "but  sUritik 
from  it  when  close  by."  ll  wn^  not 
60  with  Lft  Moricicre.  He  Imd  siildom 
welcomed  the  cro^a  when  afUr,  but 
when  it  came  home  lo  him,  he  em- 
bmi*i'd  it,  mi>t»/<l  it  up*  and  bore  it  evt-n 
to  the  tomb,  with  a  8up**i'nntnral  gener- 

lOeity,  serenity,  and  gimplieity.  The 
Cnieififing  ejrpt^rirnce  which,  UL-eording 
lo  Fi'iielon,  is  always  needed  to  de- 
ia^M  \\A  from  ourc^eives  and  th^j  world, 

^fonnd  in  him  no  revolt,  no  lainting,  no 
feeblerjcii!!.  He  entered  thi^  new 
career  and  walked  in  it  to  the  end 
with  the  vehement  and  obstinate  rejo- 
in lion  of  a  man  of  war  determined  to 
become  a  man  of  God» 

A  great  geniui<  has  said  it  concerns 
the  honor  of  the  human  species  that 

( souls  born  to  sutfer  bIiouM  know  how 
to  suffer  well*  La  Moriciero  was  not 
born  to  ^ufTer ;  he  was  iKirn  to  <*ombat, 
to  command,  to  conquer,  and  to  dazzle  ; 
nevertheless,  when  life  became  to  hira 
only  one  long  sufiering,  be  learned  how 
to  snflor  well,  to  sinfter  as  a  Chrjjiiian, 
as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  as  the  conqueror 
of  evil — to   suffer  not  during   fifteen 

|4aya  or  fifteen  montlis,  but  through 
fifteen  years,  till  death  came  lo  relieve 
him  from  his  poi^t. 

All  of  us  who  have  known  and 
visited  him  in  this  second  and  fi^orrow- 
ful  phase  of  hm  existence,  owe  to  hira 
great  and  valuable  lessons,  which  his 
memory  and  tlie  stern  example  of  his 
dc'ath  must  render  for  ever  saci^ed  to 
us.  Doubtless,  the  acts  of  the  saints, 
the  examples  of  the  heroes  of  tlie 
Christian  life,  iheir  trials  and  their 
triumphs,  transmitted  by  historians  or 

Poommcntators  to  their  spiritual  poster- 

Jily,  are  much ;  but  tliey  are  nothing,  or 
pxt  to  nothing,  in  the  real  presence, 
if  I  may  so  sp*»tvk,  <^  a  man  marked 
with  the  seal  (*f  election,  of  a  confessor, 
not  merely  of  the  faith,  but  of  virtue, 
patience,   resignation,    and    Christian 


abnegation.  What  kifitory«  «liflt 
preaching,  conld  avail  bo  much  ai  i 
clasp  of  that  valiant  hand,  au  aenai 
of  that  vibrating  voice,  a  look  oft 
lion's  eye,  coming  to  tlie  support  \i\ 
truth  recognized,  asserti^d,  and  jtfi 
tised  by  a  soul  of  tliat  temp<!r? 

No;    the    flame    of    that  bi^iiuj 
eye,  so  limpid  and  so  [>roud,  will  n<f 
be  forgotten  by  any  who  huve 
seen  it,  whether  touched  with  the « 
prise  of  generous  indignation  or  i 
ened  by  sympathy  ami  tlie  desin 
persuade  ;  and  that  flame,  ahvays  ] 
ing  in  our  memory,  will  eontinotfe 
illumine  tor  ud  tho  xayatenes  off 
and  suffeiing. 

Besides,  no  exterior  metamor 
accompanied  I  bo  deep  and 
change  in  his  interior,  iSuch  (M| 
was  seen  on  the  field  of  battle,  < 
the  aasemblie.ii  of  which  be  wa 
raeralxT,  in  the  most  brilliant  aJid  | 
most  agilated  portion  of  his  can 
such  be  was  in  the  solitude  and  i 
Bcurily  of  his  new  life.  He  vnmA 
vehement  and  as  dazzling  a*  wfl 
with  all  his  fire  and  all  his  cb 
witli  bis  exuberance  of  life,  p 
originality,  enthusiasm,  which  seed! 
always  anxious  to  overflow  on  aU  \ 
on  everything  ttround  him* 
sourness,  wratli,  irritation  even  tbe  i 
legitimate,  seemed  swallowed  upl 
one  master  passion,  the  ptigsion  f 
good — ^seeking  and  accepting  the  y 
of  OimI  in  the  love  of  souls. 

Nothing  in   him  was    w^om-outj 
enfeebled,  but  all  wi^s  pacified, 
ed  to  order,  animi\tcd  ^vith  a  big 
and  purer  inspiration.     The  touci 
forget  fulness  of  his  human  gli 
manly  buried,  rendered  him 
more  dear  and  the  more  saereil  fol 
friends.     These  friends  were  still  1 
merous ;    and   friends,    reUitions, 
comrades,  old  colleagues,  we  wrre^ 
proud  of  him,  all  under  his  cha 
soon  as  he  reap  pea  reil,  for  too 
moments,  amongst   as.     Nothing, 
deed,  coull    be  more   natural,  foi 
cannot  too  often  repeat  that  he 
served  in  his  private  relations  all  ' 
old  fiucination,  and  all  his  old  attl 
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,  Easentialljr  French,  with  all 
i  and  generous?  instincts  of  our 
;  ©saentiftlly  inodern,  also,  in 
of  lus  mind,  his  idtjas,  and  hi^ 
in»,  having  nothing  stenu  ma- 
gtipeninnuftted  in  Lis  religion, 
ing  to  place  at  the  service  of 
law,  and  thu  old  faith,  all 
itrces  of  modern  civil izationi 
me  better  knew  or  more  justly 
ited ;  in  tine,  he  remained  a 
n'^pite  of  80  many  disappoint- 
so  many  defections,  and  «o 
Lad  crimes  committed  in  the 
P  liberty — a  liberal  certainly 
lodeinte  and  more  practical 
the  days  of  hit*  youth,  but  lib- 
houfjh  a  ioldier,  as  albiTus  to 
of  ihoBC  valiant  knights  who 
fith  him  at  Ca^udBdardo.  He 
itb  the  new  genemtion,  and 
J  a  thing  so  beautitbl  and 
Kat  he  was  willing  to  accept 
and  cordially  whatever  the 
;  offered  it* 

price  of  hia  suffering,  God 

im  itu;  COD  verticil  of  his  soul 

ice  of  his  conversion,  it  was 

A  to  fix  for  a  last  tune  the 

iirope  and  of  posterity  on 

by  a  struggle  as  unequal  as 

in  the  service  of  a  cause  as 

aa  abandoned.       All   ha^ 

;  both   U*forc  and  since  his 

the  epic  grandeur  and  the 

heroinui  of  the  sacrifice  he 

the  Papacy,  so  basely   be- 

"It  wa^,  as  repeated  over  and 

,  not  the  sacrifice  of  Ida  life, 

had  a  hundred  times  exposed 

the  fiehl  of  battle,  but  the 

his  name,  his  reputation, 

glory,  the  victories  he  had 

et  anU  €tcto$  triumphos  dt*^ 

rding  to  the  truly  Roman 

the    medal     offered   liim 

■  tracy  of  Rome,     **  He 

General  Trochu,  ^  wilh 

against     force^     a    signal 

honor  which   remains   at- 

his  name  in  the  judgment 

:st  men  of  all  creeds  and 

ftft  to  define  clearly 


what  it  was,  aside  from  tlie  justice  of 

the  sovereign  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
right  he  went  to  defend^  that  marks 
his  devotion  with  a  character  of  ex- 
ccjrtional  grandeur  and  purity,  which 
places  him — dare  I  say  it  ? — tdmost 
above  Leseure  and  Larochejuquelein, 
He  was  rmt  young,  obficui'C,  and  inexpe- 
rienced, lLa  were  those  herons  so  pure  ; 
he  was  not  attracted  by  novelty,  the 
irresistible  charm  of  the  unknown,  the 
chances  of  the  struggle,  or  the  fortune 
of  buttle;  he  was  vanquished  in  ad- 
vance, and  he  knew  it ;  he  marched  in 
cool  hloiKl  to  an  inevitable  defeat,  and 
a  defeat  not  simply  material.  To 
yield  to  tluit  siihlime  seduction  of  a 
AiiiY  which  can  emi  only  in  a  catas- 
ti'ophtS  he  was  ohiiged  to  break  with 
most  of  his  political  friends.  He 
knew  pei'fectly  to  what  he  exposed 
himself;  he  knew  thoroughly  the  cos- 
mopolitan power  and  im[  da  cable  fury 
of  the  party  which  he  was  sure  to  stir 
up  against  liim.  He  knew  that  c^nJ- 
rnl  unpopularity  is  that  which  is  the 
hardest  to  efface,  and  the  last  that  is 
pardoned.  He  knew  it,  and  a^  for- 
merly before  the  breach  of  Cons  tan- 
tine,  he  threw  himself,  head  lowered, 
against  it.  He  hud  the  noble  courage 
tobeunpopular^aad  so  l>ecame  unpop- 
ular even  to  hei'oism.  Taking  the 
man  such  as  we  have  known  him, 
with  his  character,  his  age,  and  his 
antecedents,  I  fear  not  to  affirm  that 
in  no  eiM>ch  has  Chrigtian  chivalry 
ever  conceived  anything  m^re  difficult, 
more  meritorious,  more  wortliy  of 
eternal  memory. 

Thus  in  what  must  be  his  check, 
Grod  granted  liiro  here  below  a  glory 
Eis  rare  iis  refined  and  imperishable. 
He  counts  in  the  first  ranks  of  those 
who  ai*e  the  seconds  for  God  in  the 
great  duel  between  good  and  evil — 
men  predestined  to  be  sponsore  for  the 
good,  for  honor  and  justice.* 

A  handjul  of  yonng  men,  miserably 
scanty  in  numbers*  alone  responded  1o 
an  appeal  of  so  mugniticent,80  sedncdvu 
an  exjimple ;  and  of  all  the  symptoms 


of  the  decAdonce  or  transfopmation  of 
Europeau  sociefy,  there  is  none  more 
alannmg;  more  bumiliatin;?,  than  that 
Vt^ry  paucity  of  their  numbers.  HieCr 
small  iiumher  honors  (hcm^  but  accusrs 
itnf,  ^aid,  with  too  macli  truth,  a  brave 
man,  who  died  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  going  to  johi  tliem.  Bat  this 
sraall  number  sufficed  for  what  La  Mo- 
ricitjro  sought,  and  for  all  that  he  re- 
garded 03  |M)S3rb!e.  It  sutBpcd  to  rep- 
resent tlie  honor  of  Catholic  France 
in  the  rnklst  of  the  cowardly  abandon- 
ment of  Enroj>€.  Above  all,  it  suffieed 
to  strip  the  lyhi^  midk  froai  Piedinon- 
tese  usurpation,  and  to  spot  with 
bkiod  the  hyi»ocritical  hnnds  about  to 
be  placed  on  the  shoulder  and  the 
white  tunic  of  the  Vicar  of  Jeaua  Ciu*i!!*t. 
Thi.'i  done,  nothing  remained  for  La 
Mortciere  but  to  die  as  he  ha^*  died* 
Dt'iith  came  suddenly,  but  it  did  not 
take  him  unpr<*pared.  It  found  him 
on  foot,  vigilant^  decided,  in  vincible,  as 
lion,  hi  the  times  of  hi^  yoatli,  he 
ked  it  every  day  in  it^  face*  It 
found  him  armed  with  ii  force  and  a 
faith  it  found  not  in  him  then.  In 
seeing  it  approach  he  "  unhooked  bis 
crucifix  ail  he  formerly  uuhooke  1  hia 
aword."  The  word  h  from  a  bishop 
and  it  will  remain :  **  She  wa»  aweot 
toward  deiitlu  as  she  had  been  aweet 
toward  life,"  said  Bosquet  of  his 
Henrietta  of  Eiighmd*  lie  would 
have  said  of  our  hero>  tliat  ho  was 
strong  against  death,  as  he  had  been 
strong  against  life,  lie  would  have 
greeted  wiih  his  immortal  accents  that 
death  of  the  srddier  which  was  aUo,  and 
above  all,  the  di^ath  of  a  saint.  What 
more  admirable  or  more  cr>mplete ! 
That  last  night  atler  a  day  divided 
between  private  and  public  prayer, 
and  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  which  he  will  have  a  page — 
a  page  how  rci^plendeat  I*    That  word 


I 
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•  It  is  woU  knowu  ttartt  ou  S.ind.iv. 
hi*  doath.  he  Att!<Ut(>4l  for  ih*^  ' 
Benedict iim  of  ilig  BN!a»<od  S  i 
Tlllii^e  ctiuroh 

tarn  ho  read 


rv»*  of 

■1  lil./ 


only  to  call  a  prieMt 
procure  the  gmce  of  abi^alj 
rapid  momeuts  pasi^ed 
iu  solitude,  the  erucIfL'c  in] 
and.  In  fine,  the  supremo  mom 
lirids  him  iu  full  adomtion  OQ 
b<-dore  his  God  ! — can  then 
ceivt^d  a  life  moin^  geaetOQi 
Christianly  finiBhed,  a 
happy  in  its  euddcxmess  ? 
saved  from  tasting,  drop  I 
bitterness  of  separation 
family — ^bis  noble  wifL% 
worthy  of  him,  and  wh< 
given  for  liis  eompamon  i 
and  his  daughtei-s,  whom  It 
with  the  teDdemes3  aud  f 
anxiety  of  an  old  soldier,  B< 
transported  at  once  from  hi 
and  wearisome  idleness  inti 
activity,  into  a  splendor  ant 
which  no  one  can  lj en ce forth  i 
him  !  What  a  triumpha 
hb  exile  here  below  Ij 
tnumphant  entry  into 
country,  tlie  army  of  th<i  j 
ooafessors  of  the  faith,  tb 
of  Christ!  Tg  niaritfrun 
laudtU  exercitus. 

How  he  now  Iofo^ 
those  fifteen  years  of  htJH 
during  which  divine  grace  1 
soul,  and  led  him  through  tl 
the  cro3^,  scoffs,  jeers,  disaste 
ness,  anguish,  to  the  Chrlsi 
nation  of  his  career !  ^ 

''V  will  go,"  said  ik^M 
Orleans,  in  8pi?aking  of  the  | 
tlie  young  soldi' rts  of  La  Mori 
molatcd  under  hi.^  eyes  in 
battle, — ^^  I  will  go  there,  to  c 
towaixl  heaven  and  demant; 
nmph  of  justice  and  eternal 
the  earth;  1  will  go  tliere  t 
my  ht^art  from  its  sadneai 
strengthen  my  soul  in  its  fats 
will  learn  from  them  to  ked| 
within  me  zeal  for  the  Church 
for  sou b,— to  devote  myad 
struggle  of  truth  and  juAtiiM 
the  hv^t  whisper  of  my  vq 
last  9ij*h/* 

And  we  will  go,  and  tfc 
dear  blahop  will  ooma 
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id  a%k,  anl  learn  all  that  we 

that  grave  opeoed  on  the 

in  Bretagae,  at  the  fcjot 

^cognized  cros3,  wh{.*re   lie 

iti3  of  the    immortal    chief 

rictttns  —  of  him  who,  as 
[iM*  Dugue^elui  his  couutrj- 
well  desc?nrcfi  to  slL*e[> 
the  king5  at  Silnt-Benis, 
18  th^re  skull  be  a  ChrUtiaa 
liat  dlstunt  and  solitary  tomb 
Arto  iUi  soul  clothed  wiih  a 
mndoLir  and  a  to'ichiii;^  ma- 
!ar  fram  tho  inloxicntjotis  of 
le-tie1jlt  tar  frotn  (hu  theatre 
ruj^gle-^  and  hh,  successes,  un- 

mound  of  earth  which  will 
•  the  day  of  judgment  that 
^rt  accl  that  victorious  arm» — 
jire  wUh  love  it  will  j^o  to  iu* 
I  girat  soul,  betrayed  by  for- 
'magnilied  by  saeritii-e.  It  is 
tit  will  admir*-'  without  reserve 
or,  the  states mun,  who  pre- 
13 tain ed  Im  honor — <he  honor 
dicr»  of  the  citizen,  and  of  the 
I  It  is  there  thul  it  will  bo 
Id  go  to  learn  the  emptiness 
I  hopes,  and  at  the  same  time 
Pe  is  even  in  this  world  true 
land  real  virtue.  That  grave 
lis  how  necessary  it  k  to  de- 
UB  victories,  and  to  serve 


in  the  army  of  justice  against  the 
army  of  formne;  to  proteiit  against 
eaervatiug  indolence,  against  servile 
compliances,  against  the  idolatry  of 
Success  ;  to  place  above  tlvi  poor  tinsel 
of  a  false  greatness  tidelity  to  convic- 
tions dcsertedtto  tlie  torn  flag  of  liber- 
ty denied,  to  friends  persecuted,  to  tiie 
proscribed,  and  to  the  vunquishcd. 
That  tomb  will  teach  ns,  in  the  confu- 
sion and  instability  of  tlic  present,  to 
preserve  before  all  things  integrity  of 
character,  which  makes  all  tlic  power 
and  all  tbo  value  of  the  man  here  be- 
low. But  from  that  tomb  will  conic 
forth  at  the  same  time  a  banler  and  a 
move  necessary  lesson  stilL  It  will 
teach  us  how  to  be  gentle  and  strong 
in  adversity  ;  to  tind  culm  aud  joy  in 
sutlering;  to  bear  it  without  depression 
and  without  souniL'sd  ;  to  consent,  where 
need  is,  to  be  only  a  useless  servant, 
and  to  gain  thus  eternal  life.  Yes, 
all  this  will  be  revealed  by  the  grave 
of  him  who  will  not  he  forgotten,  be- 
Ciiuse  he  united  in  his  life  things  too 
ol\cu  separated ;  because  he  was  not 
only  a  great  captain,  a  great  servant 
of  his  country,  a  laithful  soldier  of 
liberty,  an  honest  man,  a  gx\*at  citizen, 
but  ako  a  great  Chririiianj  aa  humble 
and  brave  Christian,  whu  loved  liis 
soul,  and  has  saved  it. 


Ch.  de  Montalembebt. 


When  I  had  been  a  short  time  ia 
my  Ladj  Lutnley's  chamber,  ray 
Lord  Arundel  sent  for  his  ^mnd- 
daughtr^r,  who  was  wont^  she  told  mi% 
at  that  hour  to  write  letters  for  him  ; 
and  I  stayed  alone  with  her  hidjahip, 
who,  as  Boon  as  Lady  Surrey  left  ua, 
thu^  broke  forth  in  her  praise ; 

**  Ilath  any  one,  think  you.  Mistress 
Sherwood^  ever  pictured  or  imagined 
a  creature  more  noble,  more  toward 
in  disposition,  more  virtuous  in  all  her 
actions,  of  greater  couraj»e  in  adver- 
sity or  pd,tience  under  ill-usage  than 
this  one,  wliich  God  hath  sent  to  this 
house  to  cheer  two  lonely  hearts, 
whilst  her  own  is  well-nigh  broken  ?" 

**  Oh,  my  Lady  Lumley !"  I  ex* 
claimed,  '*  I  fear  some  new  misfortune 
hath  befallen  ihis  dear  lady,  who  is 
indeed  so  rare  a  piece  of  gjoodnesa 
that  none  can  exceed  in  deseribing 
her  deserti?.  Hitherto  she  hath  conde- 
scended to  impart  her  sorrows  to  her 
poor  friend ;  but  to-day  she  shut  up 
her  <!criefs  in  her  own  bosom,  albeit  I 
could  read  uns]M>ktm  suffering  in  every 
linearat'nt  of  her  sweet  countenance/* 

**  God  forgive  me*"  her  ladyship  re- 
plio^i,  *Mf  in  sp<_«aking  of  her  wrongs 
I  should  enlerlain  over*resentful  feel- 
ing-* toward  her  ungrMi'ions  husband, 
whom  once  I  did  love  as  a  mother, 
and  very  loth  hath  my  heart  been  to 
condemn  him  ;  but  now,  if  it  were  not 
that  1  myself  received  him  in  my  arms 
what  time  he  was  bom,  whose  life  was 
the  cause  of  my  sweet  young  sister's 
deatli,  I  should  doubt  he  could  be  her 
son." 

**  What  freah  uynry,"  I  timidly  ask- 


faithk 
riM 
sw3B 


ed,  "  hath  driven 
her  house  ?*' 

**  Her  house  no  longer,**  quo 
Lmnley.  *'  She  hath  no  he 
home,  no  husband  worthy  of  th 
and  only  an  old  man  nigh  u 
grave,  ahis  I  and  a  poor  teetde 
such  as  I  am  to  raise  a  voice 
behalf,  who  is  spumed  by  o 
should  have  loved  and  eherist 
as  twice  before  God's  altar  h< 
to  do.  Oh,"  cried  the  poc 
weeping,  **  she  hath  borne  all 
else  with  a  g^eet  fortitude 
angels  looking  down  on  h« 
needs  have  wondered  at  Sh< 
ever  bo  excusing  thb  faiti 
band  with  many  pretty  wil 
ing  subt4?rfuges,  makjag,  sv 
the  worst  appear  the  better 
*Men  must  needs  be  pardani 
would  savt  when  my  good 
waxed  wroth  at  his  ill-usage 
'for  such  outward  neglect  fki 
practice  in  these  days  towar 
wives,  for  that  it  was  the  fas 
tlie  court  to  appear  unhusband 
if  women  would  be  patient,  shi 
warrant  them  their  love  should 
quited  at  lit^f/  And  when  new 
that  Phil  had  sold  an  estate 
purchase — God  save  the  nui 
circlet  of  black  pearls  for  the 
and  Lord  Arundel  swore  he 
leave  him  none  of  his  lands  bi 
by  act  of  parliament  he  wsm  i 
led  to  do,  she  smiled  winsomi^ 
said :  '  Yea,  my  lord,  I  pray  } 
my  dear  Phil  be  a  |K>or  man 
father  wished  him  to  be,  and  i 
it  please  God,  we  may  live  in 
tage  and  be  happy.*  And  ao 
away  his  anger  by  aofl  wor 
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id  answered :  *  Heaven  htlp 
»!  but  I  fear  tiiat  t-oUajife 
Is  be  Arundel  Ca.-^tlo,  for  my 
i;  sn  tied  therein  that  thy 
knshaTid  cannot  fail  to  ia- 
And  be^shrew  me  it'  I  won  I J 

thee  of  ir,  mine  own  good 


mc  now  if  I  had  served  my  God  with 
the  like  zeal  wiih  whieli  I  have  ecrved 
my  king,"  or  som«^.  words  of  that  sort. 
Oa,  my  Lady  Lumley!*  the  poor  eh i Id 
exclaimed,  *  if  1  had  not  lov.d  Philip 
more  than  God  and  his  Church,  me- 
thinks  1  should  not  thus  be  ca^t  off!* 
its  old  walL^  of  thy  sweet  *  Cast  off/  I  cried ;  "  and  has  ray  grace- 
hen  I  shall  be  dead.'     And    lesB  nephew*  then,  been  go  wicked?* 


ays  pleaded  for  him,  and 
>  heart  untiJ  .  .  .  Oh,  Mis- 
*^foo«l,  I  shall  never  for*^et 
hen  her  uncle,  Francis  Da- 
ly or  unwLsiely  1  know   nol^ 
meaning;  well — ^^ave  her  to 
lis    house,    where   she    was 
I  diiy,  a  letter  which  had^ 
his  hand.s,  I  wot  not  how, 
liieh     PUilip^God    forfjive 
premised  some  kind  of  doubt 
IS  truly  married  to  her  or  not. 
ijy  wretch  had,  I  ween»  wfiis- 
im^  in  an  evil  hour,  this  ac- 
lught.     When  she  saw  this 
written    in    his    hand    she 
y  fell   down    in   a   swoon, 
Bering  from,  the  first  thinn; 
to  a'^k  for  her  cloak  and 
ould  have  walked  alone  to 
if  I  had   not  stayed    her 
ioreci  until  Lord  Arunders 
I  be  got  ready  for  her.     In 
o  houi^  she  returned  with 
and  death-Uke  a  coantenfitiee 
righted   me   to   see  her^   and 
e  she  would  not  speak  of 
*sed  between  her  lord  and 
y  she    asked  for  to   stay 
ia  house,  if  it  should  plea-^e 
'  er,  and  not  to  part  from  us 
X  the  which  speech  I  could 
•,  and  with  many  tears  pro- 
is  should  be  the  joyful  lest 
world  to  hml  Arundel 
nod  what  he  woald   mo'^t 
it  were  not    for  her  o^rief, 
an  ill  wind,  yet  did  blow 
t      '  Yea,*  she  aaswereil, 
pest  si^h  which  can   he 
a  cold,  withering   blast 
th   me   from    the   shniter 
be  mine  I     I  have  heard 
hen  C-irdlnal  VVolsey  lay 
eried)  **  It  were  well  with 

VOL.  II.  W 


*0h,  he  is  chan;;fed,'  she  answered — - 
*  he  is  changed*  In  his  eyes,  in  hia 
voice,  1  tound  not  Philip's  looks,  nor 
FhiliiVs  tones.  Nought  but  harshness 
and  impatience  to  dismiss  me.  The 
queen,  he  said,  was  coming  to  rest  at 
his  house  on  her  way  to  the  city,  and 
s  he  lacked  leisure  to  listen  to  my  com 
plaints.  Then  I  felt  grief  aud  anger 
rise  in  my  breast  with  stub  vehemeo- 
cy  that  I  char'red  him,  maybe  too 
suddenly,  with  tlie  doubt  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter  to  my  Lord  Ox- 
ford. His  face  tliished  deeply;  but 
drawing  up  haughtily,  as  one  aggriev- 
ed, he  said  the  manner  of  our  marry- 
ing had  bfien  so  unusual  that  there  were 
some,  fiud  those  persons  well  qualilled 
to  judge,  who  misdoubted  if  there  did 
not  exist  a  flaw  in  its  vididity.  That 
he  should  himself  be  loth  to  think  so, 
bat  tliat  to  seek  at  that  moment  to 
prove  the  contnxry,  when  his  fortunes 
linng  on  a  thread,  would  be  to  ruin 
him/ 

''  There  she  paused,  and  clasped  her 
hands  together  as  if  scarce  able  to 
jiroeeed ;  but  soon  raising  her  he^, 
she  related  in  a  passionate  manner 
how  her  heart  had  tlien  swelled  well- 
nigh  to  bursting,  pride  and  tenderness 
restraining  the  utterance  of  such  re- 
sentful thouglits  as  rose  in  her  when 
she  remembered  his  father's  last  let- 
ter, wherein  he  said  his  chief  prop 
and  stay  in  his  fallen  estate  should 
be  the  wife  he  had  bestowed  on  him ; 
of  her  own  lands  sold  for  the  supply 
of  his  prodigal  courLiership  j  of  her 
long  patience  and  pleading  for  hirn  la 
othei's  ;  attd  this  his  present  treatment 
of  her,  which  no  wife  eouid  brook, 
even  if  of  mt?an  birth  and  virtue, 
much  less  one  his  equal  in  condition, 
as  well  dawered  as  any  in  the  laud. 
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and  n^  faithful  tind  kinder  to  lilm  as 
he  did  prove  untoward  to  hen  But 
none  of  these  rcproac'hea  parsed  her 
lipri  ;  for  it  was  an  impossible  thing  to 
her,  she  ^aid,  to  urge  her  own  deserts, 
or  so  miit'h  as  mention  ttie  fortune  she 
had  broupflrt  him.  Only  twice  she  re- 
peated,'  Kuin  your  fbrturies,  my  lord  ! 
ruin  your  fortunes!  God  help  nje,  I 
had  thought  ratlior  to  mend  iheml* 
And  then,  when  he  tried  to  answer 
her  in  some  sort  of  evading  fashion^ 
as  if  unsaying,  and  yet  not  wholly 
denying  hia  former  epeeeh,  she  broke 
forLli  (and  in  iho  mUiiion  of  this  scene 
the  paflsion  ot"  lar  grief  renewed 
itaclf)  in  velieincnt  a^lj  unit  ions,  whieh 
seemed  eomewliat  to  move  liimT  not  to 
he  f?o  unjust  to  her  or  to  himself  as  to 
leave  that  in  uncertainty  which  80 
nearly  iouched  both  their  lionors  ;  and 
if  the  thought  of  a  mutual  love 
onee  ex^iiiting  bt'tween  them,  and  a 
firm  hon<l  of  maiTiage  rLdied  on  with 
unshaken  security,  and  his  father*s  dy- 
ing bh'ssmg  on  it,  and  th'^  humble 
duty  hIu*  had  shown  him  from  the  time 
she  had  borne  his  narae^  suffii-ed  not 
to  resolve  him  thereunto^  yet  for  the 
sake  of  justice  to  oat?  fatherless  and 
h ro the 1 1 es s  t\%  h e r e^el i\  6 li e  cha rge d 
bim  without  delay  to  make  that  elnar 
whirh,  left  uncertain,  concerned  her 
more  n».'arly  I  ban  fortune  or  state*  and 
without  which  no,  not  one  day,  would 
she  abide  in  Ins  house*  TJien  ttie 
sweet  soul  said  she  hoped,  from  hi^ 
not  ungracious  silence  and  the  work- 
ing of  his  features,  which  visibly  re* 
vealed  an  inward  struggle,  that  liis 
next  words  should  have  been  of  com- 
fort to  lier ;  but  w  hen  she  had  drawn 
nigh  to  him,  and,  taking  his  hand,  call- 
ed him  by  his  name  ivith  so  much  of 
reproachful  endcanaent  as  could  he 
expressed  in  tht"  utterance  of  it,  a 
gentleman  broke  into  the  room  crying 
out :  '  My  Inni.  my  lord,  the  trumpets 
do  8ound!  The  qucea'^  coach  is  in 
sight/  Upon  whieli,  she  said  that, 
Willi  a  mtjltercd  oath,  he  started  up 
and  id  most  thruist  her  from  him,  say- 
ing, "^  For  God^s  sake,  be  gone  t*  *  And 
by  a  back-duor/  she  added,  *  I  went 


out  of  mine  own  hoi 
wbere  I  hail  left  my 
eoach,  and  crept  into  it, 
giddy,  the  while  the  que 
enter  the  court  with  gay 
ing,  and  airiking-np  of 
people  crying    out,   **  Gi 
queen  !*'  I  cry  God  me 
said,  ^  but  I  could  not  say 
she   is   resolved,"  my   Lad 
contiuued,  ^*  never  to  set  b^ 
in  any  of  her  hu^^band'sfl 
cept  he  doth  himself  enir9 
and  makes  tliat  matter  el< 
his  belief  in  the  validity  < 
riage;    and    methinks    s 
thendn*      My    Lord    Aj 
written  to  remonstrate  wii 
son  touching  his  ill-usaga 
and  hath  abo  adtlressed 
thereupon.     But  all  tJic 
did  make  on  his  letter, 
toLl,  w:l^  this:  *That  shi 
my  Lord  Arundel  was  in 
and  verily  she  did  now 
so,  for  ihat  slie  had  oev 
more  foolish  letter;  and 
the  old  white  horfc^e,  wbl 
only  fit  to  bo  turned   oi 
and  olher  biting  jests,  w 
sovereign  doth  utter  Uici 
them  a  rai*e  poignancy." 

Then  my  Lady  Lumlu_ 
eyes,  and  bade  me  to  bo  of 
and  not  to  grieve  ovcmn] 
Surrey's  trouble^*  (Imt  a 
her  own  tears  continued 
tliat  she  had  so  noble  and 
disposition,  with  genua 
virtue  in  it,  that  she  thoug 
one  of  those  souls  whoi 
God  draws  to  himself* 
such  trials  as  would  sink 
tures  ;  and  that  she  ha4  al] 
ed  how.  in  mucli  prayer, 
ing  giKjd  works,  and  re^iiiii 
which  treat  of  wholcsoi 
and  instruction,  she  preseoj 
the  teachings  of  her  childl 
look  occiM ion,  when  any  Catb 
to  the  house,  to  eonvoi 
touching  reliiiiOiK  Then, 
kind  expressions,  she  di 
iiud  on  the  stairs,  as  t  w< 
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ly  Surrey,  who  noticed  mine  e^^es 
to  be  red  witli  weeping,  and,  embrac- 
ing mc,  said : 

**I  wtHjn  Lady  Lumley  hath  been 
M  hitler  of  my  gricts,  gowl  Conslance, 
ind,  r  fiiith,  I  am  obliged  to  luir  if  she 
bth  told  ihcc  tbat  whifli  I  would  fain 
mi  apeak  of,  even  to  thee,  dear  wench. 
Tlicrc  are  sorrows  beat  borne  in  si- 
knct;;  and  since  the  last  days  we 
talked  tugetlicr  mine  have  grown  to 
be  of  iliat  fcort.  And  so  tarewell  for 
to4iiy,  and  may  God  comfort  thee  in 
tiiyuobliT  troubles,  and  send  his  an- 
Ut  tiiinc  aid." 
yfhicn  I  rcturue4l  to  Holbom,  Mis- 
Word  met  me  with  the  news  tbat 
\t\  been  to  the  pri«5on,  and  heard 
Mr.  WatBon  was  to  be  strennous- 
Ijr  tfiaininf'd  on  an  approaching  day 
•-♦Dtl  it  15  well  known  what  that  doth 
i^plify — toucliing  the  names  of  the 
pfivjQS  wliich  had  harbored  him  since 
lui  coming  to  England.  And  albeit 
k  was  now  purposed  steadily  to 
<ndare  extreme  torments  sooner  than 
to  rtcdj  his  faith  or  injure  ollierii, 
•fcc  did  *o  much  apprehend  tiie  weak- 
Bf**"*!'  nature  should  bctmy  hinit  that 
«f  Te§<)lve  wa^  taken  to  attempt  the 
Bet  du>%  or  rather  on  the  tbllowing 
^U  lo  fmther  his  escape.  But  how, 
•^  Juki^l,  could  my  fatJier  be  dealt 
with  m  time  touching  tbat  matter  ? 
I  lold  her  I  waiJ  to  see  him  on  tlic 
**^^WTo^,  by  meansi  of  an  order  from 
iiir  Francis  Walaingham,  and  should 
^  b?  before  him  the  issues  otiered 
00*0  \m  election.  She  said  ?he  was 
Tety  much  contented  to  hear  it ;  and 
jMfidf  Mhe  must  now  secure  boatmen 
^^Hliatin  the  escape  who  should  he  re- 
^Hb  Catholic  meu ;  and  if  in  this  she 
Wwcoeed,  ehe  feared  not  to  tail  in 
«Cr  design. 

At  dio  hour  I  had  fixed  upon  with 
^bort^on  Ujc  next  day,  be  came  to 
Jjfff  me  to  the  prison  at  Bridewell* 
•itiest  Ward  prevailed  on  IVIr.  Con- 
PWoii  to  pi  thiiher  with  U9,  for  she 
*«u  l,)ii,  ^j  ije  seen  there  in  company 
*'lii kttowu  per»OQS^ and  added pri\ily 
•ilbe  ear,  **  The  more  so  at  a  lime 
ij  happen  I  should  get  into 


trouble  touching  the  matter  I  have  in 
hand/'  Wbeii  we  re^iched  the  place, 
Hubert  preitcnted  to  the  gaoler  Sir 
Francis's  letter,  w  liieh  was  also  signed 
by  t!ie  governor,  and  I  was  forthwith 
conducted  to  my  falber's  celL  When 
I  entered  h,  and  advanced  towanl  that 
dear  prisoner,  I  dared  not  in  the  man's 
presence  to  show  either  the  joy  or 
grief  I  iek  at  that  meeting,  but  stood 
by  his  side  like  one  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech,  and  only  strugglmg 
to  restrain  my  tears.  1  feared  wc 
should  not  have  been  leit  alone,  and 
then  this  interview  should  have  prov- 
ed of  little  use  or  comfort;  but  after 
seitmg  for  me  a  chair,  which  he  had 
sent  for — for  there  was  only  oue 
small  bench  iti  the  cell — this  officer 
w^ilhdrew,  and  locked  the  door  on  me 
and  that  dear  pareut,  whose  face  vvas 
very  white  and  wan,  but  who  spoke  in 
as  cheerltil  and  kind  a  manner  as  can 
be  thought  of,  albeit  taxing  me  with 
wilfulness  for  that  I  had  not  compUed 
with  his  behest  that  none  should  come 
to  V  lis  it  him*  1  would  not  have  the 
chair  which  bad  been  sent  for  me — 
for  1  did  hold  it  to  be  an  unbecoming 
thing  for  a  daughter  to  sit  down  in  her 
father's  presence  (and  he  a  priest), 
who  bad  only  a  poru*  bench  to  rest  Ins 
limbs  on — but  placed  myself  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet;  which  at  first  he 
mis  liked,  but  aflerward  said  it  should 
be  as  I  pkaaed.  Then,  after  some  af- 
fectionate speeches,  wherein  bis  great 
goodness  toward  me  was  shown,  and 
my  answers  to  them,  which  dis- 
burtliened  my  heart  of  some  of  the 
weight  which  opprcj^ised  it,  as  did  like* 
wise  the  shedding  of  a  few  tears  on 
his  hand,  which  wa^  clasped  in  mine,  3 
spoke,  in  cnse  time  should  press,  of 
Sir  Francis's  offer,  and  the  condition 
tbereuntij  atmched,  which  I  did  with 
a  trembling  voice,  and  yet  such  indif- 
ferent tones  as  I  could  affect,  as  if 
showing  no  leaning  to  one  way  of 
thmkiiig  or  the  other,  touching  Ms  ao- 
oeptanee  of  these  terms.  In  the  brief 
time  which  did  elapse  between  my 
speakiiig  and  bis  reply,  melihinks  I 
had  an  equal  fear  lest  he  should  ai- 
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ient  or  dissent  tijerein — fHial  love 
iDi;_'htrullj'  prompting  roe  to  desire  his 
aecfptmicc  of  this  means  of  deliver- 
ance^ yet  touplnd  with  an  apprehen- 
sion that  in  that  cjx^c  he  should  .stand 
one  dt\!rree  Kws  high  in  the  lavor  of 
God  and  the  eyc^  ormtjti.  But  I  was 
angered  with  myself  tliit  I  should  have 
mine  own  thou;5htd  therein,  oriti  any 
way  form  a  jiidj^ment  forestalling  liifl, 
which  pcrad venture  vvotild  see  no  evil 
in  thi:}  coticesslon ;  and  foreciisting 
al^o  the  consequences  which  i^l.ould 
ensue  if  he  refn^ed^  I  resolved  to 
in«7ve  him  thereunto  by  some  such 
worda  a^  these  :  *'  My  dearly  beloved 
father,  if  it  be  po;*sible,  I  pray  you 
yield  this  small  matter  to  l!io80  llmt 
seek  to  save  your  life.  Let  the  min- 
ifiJer  eonie  to  satisfy  Sir  Francis,  and 
all  shall  be  well,  yea.  without  your 
Bpcalvifig  oae  word,  or  by  so  mneh  'M 

^One  look  assenting  to  his  arguments," 
I  dared  not  to  meet  his  eyes,  which  he 
fixed  on  me^  but  kept  kissing  his  hand 
whilst  be  Siiid  :  ^*  Daughter  Constance, 
Libor  not  to  move  me  in  this  matter; 
for  far  above  all  olher  thitigs  I  may 
have  to  suffer,  nothing  would  toudi  nie 
BO  near,  or  be  so  grievous  to  niCt  us  to 
see  you,  my  wel!-be!oved  child,  try  to 
persuad"  me  Tin  to  thaf  which  in  re- 
spoct  of  my  eoul  1  will  never  consent 
to.  For,  I  pray  yon,  lirst  as  regards 
religion,  can  I  suffer  any  to  think,  al- 
beit I  sboidi]  give  no  cause  for  it  hut 
lilencc,  that  my  failh  is  rn  any  wtpe 

^ahaken,  which  pemd venture  would 
prove  a  stumbliag-block  to  others?  or, 
touching  truth  and  honesty,  sball  lae- 

'cept  life  and  freedom  on  some  such 
aupposition  as  that  I  nm  lik^  to  change 
my  religion,  when  1  should  as  soon 
tijink  to  cast  myself  into  hell  of  mine 
©wn  free  will  as  to  deny  one  point  of 
Catholic  belief?     No,  no,  mine   own 

"good  child;  'tis  a  narrow  path  which 
doth  lead  to  heaven,  and  may  lie  it 
Bhall  prove  exceeding  narrow  for  me 

*ere  I  reach  it^t  end,  and  not  over  easy 
to  the  feet  or  pleasant  to  the  eye  :  but 
God  defend  I  should  by  so  much  as 
one  bair*sd>readth  overpass  a  ntirrow- 
nesa  which  tendeth  to  so  good  a  con* 


elusion  ;  and  verily,  to  ' 
good  child,  tender  my  thn 
Francis  Walsingham — wh 
not  mt^anrtli  excellently  wi 
and  to  young  Master  Uool 
halli  dealt  with  him  therci 
them  I  am  very  well  plu^ 
present  abode  fts  long  aa^fl 
God  to  keep  me  in  tiiifl 
when  he  willeth  me  to  leav^ 
me,  dauglitcr  Constance,* 
road  to  heaven  shall  l>e  I 
ing  to  me/* 

His  manner  was  so 
urged  him  no  further,  i 
ed  a  deep  sigh.  Then  he  sa 
**  Come,  mine  own  good  clii 
80  njueh  comfort  as  to  )e 
that  thou  art  of  the  fiaoj 
thinking  in  this  matter  as  i 
thy  but  very  resolved  fallie 

"  My  dear  father,'*  I  JM 
thinks  I  never  loved  J^U 
honoivd  you  one  half  so  fl 
when  you  have  cast  off  all  I 
eolation,  yea,  and  a  certai 
deliverance,  rather  than  giv 
to  the  enemies  of  our  fait 
they  had  prevailed  on  you, 
Rmall  a  nisUter,  to  falter  i: 
pror<^ssion  thereof;  and  I  pi 
ever  1  should  be  in  a  Hk 
may  not  [iiove  myself  to  b€ 
lima  your  irm^  child  in  spirii 
lure.  As  to  what  shail_ 
your  refusal,  it  liclh  in 
and  I  know  he  can  deliip 
doth  will  it,  from  this  j 
are  in.** 

'*  Theresa  my  brave  ' 
he  then,  laying  his  sc 
ray  head ;  "  thy  mother  fe 
plietie  sjnrit,  I  iveen,  when  I 
Ihee  when  yet  a  puling  gii 
days,  so  shall  her  strength  I 
ly  God  is  very  good,  who  I 
ed  us  these  moments  of  pei 
verse  in  a  place  where  wi 
little  thought  for  to  meetJH 

As  1  looked  uyion  himn 
poor  bench  in  that  comforlh' 
noble  fair  visage  oldene<i  by 
and  toils  rather  than  years, 
full  of  pciico,  yea  of  coo' 
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to  beam  Ui  them,  I  thought 
nk  of  Holy  Writ,  wliiuli  Uo 
lijch  eh  all  be  Buid  Ijt^reiiAtT 
by  such  08  have  iifflicted 
taken  away  tbeir  labors: 
)  ibt^y  whom  we  had  some 
riftlan  and  for  a  parable  ol" 
We  fools  cste^^ined  their 
RS  aud  their  end  without 
hold,  how  ihey  are  luim- 
tJie  children  of  Gofl,  and 
Enongst  the  saints/* 

tiine  a  knock  against  the 
leard,  and  my  father  get  hi^i 
it,  counting  tlie  number  of 
i? ;  for  it  was  Mr.  ^Vatson, 
pnning  to  convei-tie  with 
^  wonted  fai^liion.  *'  I  wiO 
arn  engajit_'J/*  qiiotii  he,  in 
kppirig  in  the  same  manner, 
nid venture  lie  hath  some- 
tununicate/^  I  said- 
e  answered,  **  tor  in  that 
ould  have  knocked  three 
iret*  for  on  this  i^ignal  we 
'  Smiling,  he  added, 
Bnfesa  to  each  other  in  this 
somewhat  tedious,  1  do 
tbaidcs  be  to  God  we  lack 
here  for  such  duties." 
briefly  told  liiai  of  Mistress 
nt  to  procure  Mr.  Watson's 

\  wild,  "I  am  privy  to  it, 

ly  God  it  may  succeed.   It 

|r>  me  the  greatest  joy   in 

bear  that  good  man  was 

•  made  free  by  any  ^ood 

I  added,   "will   you   not 
attempt,  if  so  he  she  can 

You  a  Gortl  ?  and  the  same 
carry  you  both  olf/ ' 
le  rephcd  ;  **  for  more  rea* 

Dne  I  am  resolved  ng^jiinst 
own  case  which  in  Mr. 

do  commend.     This  enler- 

Hieed^  bring  that  gocnl  w d- 
Ward,  into  some  ijort  of 
sh  ahe  doth  well  to  run  for 
I  which  he  doth  not  wrong 
nto,  ghe  being  of  a  willing 

eoantcr  it.  For  if  the  ex- 
lorttire  should  extoit  the 


admissions  llicy  do  seek  from  him, 
many  should  then  grievously  suffer, 
and  mostly  his  own  tioul.  But  I  have 
that  I  rust  in  God,  who  hath  ^i\Qn  me 
in  all  my  late  (lerils  what  nature  had 
verily  not  furnished  mc  with,  an  un- 
daunted spirit  to  meet  suOerings  with 
somewliat  more  than  fortitude,  with  a 
very  gi-eat  joy  such  as  his  grm?e  can 
only  bestow,  that  he  wOl  continue  \q 
do  so,  whatever  straits  I  do  find  my- 
self in  ;  and  k'ing  so  minded,  1  am  ro- 
Bolved  not  again  Ijy  mine  own  cJoIng  to 
put  mine  own  and  othei-s'  lives  in 
jeopardy  ;  hut  to  take  what  he  shall 
send  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  thlng.^> 
throw  ing  all  my  care  on  him,  without 
whose  knowledge  and  will  not  so  much 
as  one  Iiair  of  our  heads  doth  (all  to 
the  ground.  But  1  am  glad  to  bo 
privy  to  tlie  matter  m  hand  for  lilr. 
Watson,  BO  as  to  pray  for  him  tliis 
day  and  night,  and  also  for  tliat  noble 
Boul  who  doth  show  herself  so  true  a 
Christian  in  Iter  care  for  his  weal  and 
t^alvatioii," 

Then  J  changing  to  other  themos,  he 
inquired  of  me  at  some  length  touch- 
ing the  [1  as  sages  of  my  lilc  since  he 
had  parted  wiili  me,  and  my  disposi- 
tions touching  tlic  sLatc  of  life  I  was 
about  to  embrace,  concerning  v/hich 
he  gave  me  the  most  prod  table  in- 
struclions  whicli  can  be  thought  of, 
and  rules  of  virtue,  which,  albeit  im- 
perfectly obser\ed,  have  proved  of  ga 
great  and  wholesome  guidance  to  my 
inexperienceil  years  that  I  do  eland 
more  indebted  to  Jiim  for  this  fine  ad- 
vice, there  given  me,  than  for  all  other 
benefits  besides,  lie  then  spoke  of 
Edmund  Gentngs,  who,  by  a  special 
dtt*pensalion  of  llie  Pope,  had  lately 
been  ordained  priest,  being  but  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  and  said  the 
preparation  be  had  made  for  receiving 
thia  holy  order  was  very  great,  and 
the  impression  die  greatness  of  the 
chaige  mude  upon  hid  mind  so  strong, 
that  it  produced  a  wonderful  ctFect  in 
iiis  very  body,  affecthig  for  a  time  Ida 
health/  lie  was  infirmarian  at 
Rbeims,  and  labored  among  the  sick 
students,  a  very  model  of  piety  and 
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humitUj ;  but  vivamti^  in  gps  was  still, 
as  hereto  fore,  his  motto,  and  tlmt  hope 
in  which  he  lived  wa?*  to  he  sent 
upon  the  EnglL'^h  missioa.  These,  my 
father  said,  were  the  Istst  tidings  he 
had  heard  of  him.  lli^  nirjth«»r  he 
did  beheve  wa9  deiid,  uiid  his  younger 
brother  had  left  La  Roelielle  and  was 
in  Paris,  leading  a  mure  gay  life  than 
was  deaimble,  **And  now  I  pray 
you,  mine  own  dear  honored  father," 
I  said/*  favor  me,  I  besce.'h  you,  with 
,  a  recital  of  your  own  hap.^  shwe  you 
p  landed  in  England,  and  I  cea<ed  to  re- 
[Ccive  letters  from  you."  lie  conde- 
Bccndcd  to  my  request,  in  the  words 
which  do  follow : 

**  Well,  my  good  diild,  I  arrived  in 
I  this  country  one  year  and  tive  monlhs 
[  back,  having  by   earnest  mih  and  no 
I  imalt  difficulty  obtained  from   my  an- 
[periors  to  bo  sent  on  the  English  mis- 
[iion  ;  for  by  rea«on   of  the  weaknes.^ 
of  my  health,  and  some   U!?e  I  wa<  of 
in  (he  college,  owinj:?  to  my  acquaint- 
ance s  hi  p  w  i  t  h  th  e  F  r*.*  ntii  a  n  1 1  h  e  E  t)  g- 
Ihh    hvnguageji.  Dr.  Allen   was    (otii 
to   permit   my    deprirture.     I    croi^sed 
[tlie  seas  in  a  etmail   merchant-ve^'^sel, 
[iind   hinded  at  Lynn.     The  port-olfi- 
*ccps   searched   me    to    th?   akin,   and 
found  nolhing  0:1  m?^  ;  btit  one  Sl^'dd, 
an  informer,  which  h;id  met  mi^  in  an 
inn  at   HonflenrT  where  I  had  lodged 
for  some  days  before  sailing  for  Eng- 
land, had  taken  ray  marks  very  pre- 
cisely ;  and  arriving  in  London   some 
time  before  I  landed  in   Norfolk^  hav- 
ing been  stayed  by  contrary  winds  in 
|<|ny  longer  passage,  he  there  preserved 
my  name  and  marks  ;  upon  which  the 
queen't?  council  sent  to  the  searchers 
of  the  ports.     These   foiin*!   the  suid 
marks  very  apparent  in  me ;  but  for 
the  avoiding  of  charges,  the  mayor  of 
the  place,  one  Mr.  Alcock,  and  Riw- 
rpns  tlic  searcher,  requested  a  gentle- 
jtnan  which  had   landed  at  (he  same 
I  time  with  rae,  and  who  called   himself 
Ha  ward,  to  caiTy  me    as   a  prisoner 
to  the  lord-lteutenant  of  the  county. 
He  agreed  very  easily  thereunto;  but 
as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  town, 
•I  cannot,*  says  this  gentleman,  *  in 


conscienee^  nor  will  not,  bol 
a  Catholic,  deliv^er  yon^  1 
priest,  prisoner  to  the  lord* 
But  we  will  go  ^Lraigbf  ti 
and  wlien  wc  come  ihoits 
yourself,  a^  1  will  do  for  m; 
"  Coming  to  Norwich,  I  a 
diately  to  one  of  the  gaols,  1 
red  Willi  a  Catholic,  a  frieu' 
which  by  chance  I  found 
there  un prisoned  for  recusal 
counted  to  him  the  onlcr 
prehension  and  escape ;  ai 
mt*  that  in  conscience  1 
make  that  escape,  and  |>er 
I  ought  to  yield  myself 
wliereupoa  I  went  to  my  fr 
ard,  whom,  through  tiie 
Catholic  prisoner,  J  found 
other  than  Or.  Ely,  a  |»i 
canon  and  crvtl  law  at  Doa 
quested  him  to  deliver  ti 
mayor's  letter  to  the  lonl- 
*  Why,  what  will  you  do 
said  he.  '1  will  go,*  I  1 
carry  it  to  him,  antl  yi^flld 
prisoner;  for  I  ana  not  aals 
make  this  escape  in  cotisd 
ing  hal  a  contrary  op'mioi 
And  I  fold  him  wliat  dial 
Lad  just  seen  had  urged, 
said  Ilaward,  'this  coun 
hatli  been  given  yon  prin 
confers,  fr>m  a  zealous  ml 
d  )ubt  whether  it  carrioth  n 
weight  nf  knowledge.  Yoti 
have  the  letter,  nor  you  B 
conscience  yield  yourself  to 
cutors,  having  so  good  mca 
to  escape  their  crurlty,' 
still  persisted  in  my  demar 
said  Mr,  Ilaward,  '^  seeing 
not  be  turned  by  rae  from  th 
let  Ui  go  first  and  consult  wi 
man,*  and  he  nam?d  one  n\ 
over,  wlio  was  concealed  at 
of  a  Catholic  not  very  fjir 
wai  a  man  of  singular  wit  1 
ing,  and  of  such  rare  virtvj 
honored  and  reverenced  hi 
which  Mr.  Ilaward  perw 
said,  with  a  smile,  *If  he  1 
opinion,  you  shall  have  die 
go  in  God*s  name  1'     Wk 
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utterly  cU^liketl  of  my  in- 
land cliiisuaded   mo  IVom  vhat 
I  was  a  fond   co^qtalion.  #So 
uaged,  I  went   quiedy  about 
e^ss,   and    travelled   for   the 
^more  than  a  year  from  one 
^houBe  to  another  in  NoHblk 
blk,  ministering    tJie   ea era- 
recusants,  and    recoiicllinj^ 
^Uie  Church,  which,  from  fear 
for    instruction    or    spiritual 
'  only  indiflbrency*  had  con- 
I  to     the     timeg.      Mothink^, 
f  Cbnst4ince,  for  one  such  year 
ouUl  be  willing  to  lay  down  a 
lives,   albeit,  or  rather  he- 
fit.  Paul   saith,  he  be  *  in 
often,  in   perib  from  his 
tion,  in  perils  from  faUe  hvelh- 
j  bow  true  and  apphcable  du 
is  prove  to  the  Catholics  of 
*in   perils   in  the  city,  in 
the  wildeiTie-^5,  in   perils  of 
And  if  it  pleases  God  now 
e  labors  of  another  sort,  so 
be  in  prisons  frequently,  in 
ive  measure,  and,  tinally,  in 
If,  his  true  eeiTunt, — oh^  be- 
lay good  child,  the  right  fair 
ee  had»  with  its  library  and 
d  oi*ehard,   and  every thi  1112; 
Uome  ab>ut  us,  and  the  conipa- 
hy  sweet  mother,  and  thy  win- 
lildish    I<x>ks  of   love,  never 
so  much  heartfelt  joy  and 
IS  the  new  similitude  I  expe- 
id  greater  I  ho]ie  to  come,  to 
aad  only  Master's  sufferiu^s 

r 

time  of  bis  recital  my  tears 
iantly ;  but  with  an  mi- 
Wetaess,  which,  like  aretlect- 
rbone  from  his  eioul  on  mine. 
Itay  my  weeping  lie  chan;!:ed 
and  said  with  p^ood  cheer ; 

now,  my  wench,  I  will 
fmake  thee  merry  by  the  re- 
k Strait  in  which  I  once  found 

d  which  maketh  me  to  laugh 
on  it,  albeit  at  the  time,  I 
fcec,  it  was  like  to  prove  no 

matter.     It  happened  that 
K>ak  of  that  I  was  once  so- 
for  by  a  courtlike  gentle- 


man of  good  wealth  that  had  lived  in 
much  bravery,  an<l  wa.^*  then  sick  and 
lying  in  great  pain.  He  had  fallen 
into  11  vehement  agitation  and  deep 
study  of  the  lile  to  come ;  and  there- 
upon calleii  for  a  priest — for  in  mind 
and  opinion  ho  was  Catholic — that  he 
might  learn  from  him  to  die  well. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the 
Church,  1  did  admonish  Idin,  among 
other  things,  that  if  he  had  any  way 
htirt  or  injured  any  man,  or  unjustly 
possessed  other  men's  goods,  he 
shouhl  go  about  by-and-by  to  make 
restitution  according  to  his  ahility. 
He  agtx^od  to  do  so,  and  called  to 
mind  that  lie  had  taken  away  some- 
thing trom  a  certain  Calvinist,  under 
pretence  of  law  indfierl,  but  not  under 
any  good  assurance  for  a  Catlmlic 
conscience  to  trust  to.  Therelbre  he 
took  order  for  restitution  to  bf  made-, 
and  died.  The  widow,  his  wife,  was 
very  anxious  to  aeeomplish  her  hus- 
ttand's  will ;  but  being  afraid  Ui  com- 
mit the  matter  to  any  one,  her  per- 
plexed mind  wa^i  entangled  in  briera 
of  doubtfulness*  She  one  day  declar- 
ed her  grief  unto  me,  and  be^eeehed 
me,  for  Grod'a  sake,  to  help  her  with 
my  counsel  and  tnivalL  So,  seeing 
her  distrcjii,  I  pi'oilered  to  jmr  mys^elf 
in  any  peril  that  might  befall  in  the 
domg  of  this  thing;  but,  in-ked,  per- 
suaded myself  that  no  man  would  be 
80  perverse  tis  of  a  benefit  to  desire 
revengement*  Therclfore  committing 
the  matter  to  God,  I  mounted  on 
horselmck,  and  away  1  went  on  my 
journey*  Wliea  I  came  to  the  town 
where  the  man  did  dwell  to  wiinm  the 
money  was  to  be  deliven-d,  I  set  up 
my  hoi's e  In  the  next  iim,  that  I  might 
be  readier  at  hand  tcj  scape  immedi- 
ately after  my  business  was  despatch- 
ed. I  then  went  to  the  creditor'* 
house,  and  called  the  man  forth  ahme, 
takltig  him  by  the  hand  atid  leading 
him  aside  from  the  company  of  others. 
Then  I  dechuxd  to  him  thai  1  had 
money  for  him,  whu^h  I  wo  ild  deliver 
into  his  hands  with  thi4  condition,  that 
be  inquired  no  further  either  who  sent 
or  who  brought  it  unto  him^  or  what 


the  cause  and  imitter  was,  but  only 
receive  the  tnotiev  and  u^o  it  as  liB 
own.  The  old  i'ellow  prombud  fuir» 
and  with  a  good  will  gtive  his  word 
faithfully  so  to  do,  and  with  many 
thanks  ^ont  me  away.  With  n.U  the 
sptterl  I  wa^  ahle  to  make.  I  hasteiiL^tl 
to  mine  host's  house,  tor  to  catch  hold 
of  my  horse  and  fly  away.  But 
forthwith  tlm  deceitful  old  fellow  be- 
trayed me,  and  sent  men  at'ter  to  ajv 
prehend  me,  not  supposing  me  thi.^  time 
to  be  a  pries^r*  but  making  flic  surmise 
again i^ I  me  lliiit  forsooth  I  wns  not  a 
man  bat  a  devils  whieh  had  hrou^dit 
money  of  mine  own  makin":  to  be- 
witch him.  All  the  people  of  tlic 
town,  when  they  heard  the  raiaor^ 
confirmed  the  argument,  with  th»8 
proof  among  othersi,  tliat  1  tiad  a 
black  horse,  and  gave  orders  for  to 
watch  the  animal  diligently,  whether 
he  did  eat  hay  as  other  horses,  or  no. 
Ah  for  ine,  they  put  a  hoi-se-loek 
about  my  leg,  shut  me  up  close  in  a 
strong  chamber,  and  appointed  a  fel- 
low to  be  with  me  continually,  iiigfit 
and  day,  which  should  watch  if  I  did 
jnit  off  my  boots  at  any  time,  and  if 
my  feet  were  like  horses'  feet,  or  that 
I  was  cloven-iboted,  or  had  feet  slit 
and  forked  as  bensti  have ;  for  this 
they  atRrmed  to  be  a  special  mark 
whereby  to  know  the  devil  when  he 
lieth  lurking  under  the  shajje  and 
likeness  of  a  man.  Then  the  people 
as.^embled  about  the  liou**e  in  great 
numberg,  and  proffered  money  largely 
that  they  might  see  this  monster  with 
flieir  owD  eye* ;  fS>r  by  this  time  they 
were  persuaded  that  I  was  indeed  an 
ill  spirit,  or  the  very  devlh  *  For 
what  man  was  ever  hearxl  of/  said 
they,  *  which,  if  he  had  the  mind, 
understanding,  and  sense  of  a  man, 
would^  of  hh  own  vohirlary  will,  and 
without  any  respect  or  eoaaidemtion 
at  all,  give  or  proffer  fiiieh  a  sum  of 
money  to  a  man  utterly  unknown  ?* 
God  knoweth  what  should  have  en* 
sued  if  some  hours  later  it  had  not 
chanced  that  Sir  Henry  Staffurd  did 
ride  into  the  town,  and,  seeing  a  great 
ooncourse  of  people  at  the  door  of  the 


mn^  he  stopped  to  iin|uirc 
cause;  which  when  it  was 
hli^  he  said  he  was  a  mag 
should  himself  examiue,  &k 
this  limb  of  Satan*  So  I 
before  him  into  the  parlor ; 
alone  with  him,  and  knc 
to  be  well-disposed  in  relij 
conforming  to  the  timeai  J 
in  a  general  manner  what 
ernind  had  brought  me  ta 
Me  thinks  he  guessed  me 
priest,  although  he  said  notl 
on,  but  only  hcen^'d  m?  ta 
go  nwny  w^hither  I  would*  h 
ling  me  out  of  the  house 
baek-d'jor.  I  Imvc  heard 
h?  harangued  the  people  fri: 
eony,  atid  told  them,  that 
was  examining  me  a  stron; 
iulphur  had  come  into  the 
and  a  pack  of  devils  c^arri 
througli  the  window  into  th 
he  doubted  not  1  had  by  th 
turned  to  mine  own  lodgin 
Which  he  did,  I  knew,  for 
their  pur.^uiug  me  and  Ui^inj 
lence  aa  he  might  not  hav" 
to  hinder." 

"It  was  not,  then/*  li 
this  occasion  you   were 
and  taken  to  Wisbeach  ?" 

**  No,"  he  answered  ;  •*  r 
can  I  hf?  j*aid  to  have  been  n 
ed  at  all,  for  it  happened  u 
that  I  became  a  pri-fsoner. 
day  in  Norwich,  whither  I 
to  baptize  a  child,  and,  as  1 
would  have  it,  met  with  11 
whose  means  I  had  bersn  s^jt 
one  year  before*  Afler  onii 
tations,  he  said  to  me,  *  Af n 
(for  by  that  name  only  he 
*  the  boat  of  the  inn  when 
Uiken  last  year  says  I  ha 
him,  by  suffering  the  prlsoi 
promised  to  deliver  to  esca; 
having  been  my  surety  witi 
or,  he  is  threatened  with  eig 
imprisonment,  or  the  payi 
large  fine.  He  hatli  con 
town  for  to  seek  me,  and  In 
upon  me  on  this  charge  ;  so 
onlf  at  liberty  for  six 
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that  I  would  bring  ycm  to 

fur  oVlfK*k  (a  Cutholic  incr- 

Jilins?  hiin  security  thereof), 

tt  I  should  deliver  liiio   my 

1.     *  I  am  coutL*nU*  he  Biiid, 

have  one  of  you  ivvc*     So 

,  Mr.  Tuustall,  or  I,  must 

to  priaon.     Yoti  know  in>^ 

condition  J  and    may  guess 

iU  be  treated,  iJ'  once  I  ap* 

ler    my   light   mime   before 

Tou   know,   abo,   your  own 

ow,    it    is    ill    your   choice 

if  OS  shall  go ;  fur  one  must 

is  no  remedy ;  and  to  foree 

ill   not,   for    I    had     ralher 

my  punislitnent  wliai soever,* 

id  be  bled5e<l/  1  cried,  M hat 

ihrown  me  in  yotir  way  at 

for  I  should   never  while   1 

been    wnthoul    scruple   if 

gone  to  prison   in  my  stead. 

ievetb  me  in  this  but  Ihat  I 

fiai.-hod  off  some   business  I 

town  toucliing  a   person  in 

tress  of  mind/     *  Why/  said 

'ills  but    ten  o clock  yet; 

despatch  your  business  by 

5  clocks  and  tlien   you  may 

Bign  of  the  Star  and  inquire 

i£r.  Andr«3w5»  the  lortl-lieu- 

iputy,  and  to  him  you  may 

yourself.'      *So    I   will/  I 

BO  we  parted.     At  four  of 

1  surrendered  myself,  and 

;htvvay   despatched  to  Wis- 

^tle,  where  I   remained  for 

A   message   reached 

^Li  a  Catholic  which  had 

Hwcked  life^  and  wm  lying 

Pm-bed,  wa^  almost  l)cside 

that  he  could  get  no  priest 

to  him.     The  person  which 

ttid  advertisement  left  some 

li  me,   by  which    means    I 

out    of    the    window     into 

witb  such  damage   to  my 

r  was  like  to  lo^e  the  use 

and  perhaps  of  my  life,  if 

nd"«    had   mortilled   before 

y  TEst range  dressed  tlicnu 

hcd  the  |)oor  sinner,  which 

l  the  occasion  of  my  escap* 

«ifor  to  give  him  absolution ; 


and  fi*om  Mr.  Kugeley's  bouse  risitod 
many  Catholica  in  that  neighbcahood. 
The  rest  is  ^\ell  known  to  thee,  my 
good  child.     .     •     ,     " 

As  he  wa.f  sjteaking  these  words 
tfie  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  tho 
gaoler  adverli?ed  me  I  could  (ariyno 
longer;  so,  with  many  blessings,  my 
dear  father  dismissed  me,  aiid  I  went 
home  witli  Mr.  Cong  ler  on  and  liubart, 
who  anxiously  inquired  what  his  an- 
swer had  becji  to  the  proposal  I  had 
cariied  lo  him, 

"A  most  resolved  denial  of  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  it,"  1  said,  "  juined 
to  many  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  Sir  Francis  and  to  you  alJso  for 
your  efforls  in  his  favor." 

"  'Tis  madness  T  he  exclaim^nl. 

**  Yea,"  1  answered,  ^*  such  madneaa 
as  the  heathen  governor  did  charge  St. 
Paul  with.*' 

And  so  no  more  passed  between  ua 
wliilst  we  rode  back  to  llolborn.  Mr, 
Conglelon  put  questions  to  me  touch- 
ing my  fathcr*s  health  }ind  his  looks, 
—if  he  seemed  of  good  cheer,  and 
spoke  meiTily  as  he  used  to  do;  and 
then  we  all  continued  silent.  When 
we  arrived  at  Ely  PUice,  Hubert  i-e- 
fused  to  come  into  the  house,  but  de- 
tained me  on  the  oiitwarfl  sleps^  as  if 
desiroys  to  converse  with  me  alone. 
Thinking  I  ha  1  spoken  to  him  in  the 
coach  in  an  abrupt  maimer  which  sa- 
vored of  ingratitude,  I  said  more  gen- 
tly, *^  I  am  Yery  much  beholden  to 
you,  Hubert,  tor  your  well-meaning 
toward  my  father," 

^*  I  would  fain  continue  to  help  you,*' 
be  answered  in  an  agitated  voice* 
*»  Constance,"  he  exchuined»  afror  a 
pause,  "  your  father  is  iu  a  very  dan- 
gerous plight." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  I,  quickly  ;  *^  but 
I  know,  too,  he  is  re-solvi-d  and  con- 
tent to  die  i-uther  than  suerve  an  inch 
from  his  duty  ti>  G>dand  hU  Church." 

*'  But,"  quoth  he  then,  *'  do  you 
wish  to  save  him  ?" 

I  looked  at  hitn  amazed.  "  Wish 
it  i  Gad  knowetb  timt  to  see  him  in 
safety  I  would  hiwe  my  hand  cut  offi 
— *yea,  and  my  head  abo," 
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«  What,  and  rob  him  of  liis  expect- 
ant crnwti — thematiyA  pulm,  and  nil 
tlie  rest  of  it?"  ho  said,  with  a  per- 
^ptiblt!  snecr. 

'*  liubt  rt  V  I  passionately  exclaim- 
e\\  '•  VLtti  arc  iiiveriti;>Mble  to  m<^ ;  you 
chill  my  soul  with  your  hali'-uttfred 
sentences  and  uncertain  meanings ! 
Oncc>  I  remember,  you  could  speak 
nobly, — yea,  and  feci  so  too,  ns  mueli 
a^  any  one.  Ileuven  shield  you  be 
not  wholly  changed  !" 

'*  Changed !"  quoth  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  **  I  am  changed  f  and  then 
abru(>tly  aUering  his  matiiiert  and 
leaving  me  in  doubt  as  to  the  change 
Ue  did  intend  to  ppeak  of,  he  pressed 
me  to  take  no  meastirL's  touehing  my 
fathers  rrdease  till  he  had  sjiuken 
witfi  me  again  ;  for  he  said  if  hi^  reiki 
name  beaiuie  known,  or  othfni?  dealt 
ill  ihe  matter,  all  hope  on  Sir  Franeis'et 
side  sliould  be  at  an  end.  He  then 
naked  me  if  I  harl  liear^l  of  B:tsll  hue- 
ly.  I  told  hifu  of  the  letter  I  had  liad 
from  him  at  Kenninglmll  some  weekis 
back.  lie  said  a  rci»or{  hail  reached 
him  (hat  he  ha'i  hinded  at  Dover  and 
was  coming  to  London  ;  but  he  hoped 
it  wa3  not  true,  for  thnt  Sir  Henry 
8tai!brd  was  very  urgent  he  should 
continue  abroad  till  the  expiration  of 
hi:^  wardship. 

I  said,  **  if  he  was  returned,  it  must 
surely  be  for  some  ;«uflicient  caase, 
but  that  I  had  heard  nothing  thereof, 
and  hud  no  reaiion  to  expect  it/* 

**  But  you  would  know  it^  I  presume, 
if  he  wjis  in  Ix^ndon  ?"  he  urged,  1 
misUked  \m  maimer,  which  always 
pat  me  in  mind  of  one  ia  ttie  dark, 
which  feelerh  his  way  as  he  advances, 
and  goeth  not  si  might  to  the  point, 

"  Is  Basil  in  England  P*  I  inquired, 
fixing  mine  eye^  oa  hira,  and  with  a 
flutter  at  my  heart  from  the  llioaght 
tJiat  it  should  be  pos.^ible, 

♦*  I  heai"d  lie  was  "  he  answered  in 
A  careless  lone ;  '*  but  I  tliink  it  not 
to  be  true.  If  bo  shoal»l  come  wliilst 
tlii^s  matter  is  in  hund,  I  4o  conjure 
voii,  Constance,  if  you  value  your 
father*^*  existence  and  Biisil'a  also,  let 
him  uot  into  this  secret.*' 


"Wlierefore  ootr   I  qvk 
swenjd.     **  Why  sbouM  one 
be  triiisted,  and  by  me  above 
persons  in  the  world,  be  kept 
of  what  80  nearly  doth  touch  i 

"  Because,"  he  said,  "  lh< 
rashness  in  hia  nature  whid 
suredly  cause  hirn  to  run  hea 
lo  danger  if  not  fombly  wilhl 
the  occasions  of  iU'* 

**I  have  seen  no   tokens 
rashness  as  you  spciik  of  ia  lii 
plied;  *^  only  of  a  boldne^a 
well  becomes  a  Christian  and 
man.'* 

"  Constance  Sherwood  T 
exclaimed,  and  eetzed  hoUl 
hand  with  a  vehemency  whic 
me  to  start,  *'  I  do  entreat 
on  ray  bended  knees,  rf  ne« 
will  bcseecli  you  lo  beware  o 
domitaljle  and  resolved  spit 
sets  at  defiance  restraint,  f 
pity  even  ;  which  leads  you 
your  friends,  spurn  wholesoi 
se),  ru:2ih  hfadloag  into  perils 
forewarn  you  do  bang  tht(*k 
your  pnth.  If  I  mu  eonjua 
care  not  by  what  means,  1  wi 
but  for  the  sakfr  nf  all  you 
dear,  ctirb  your  natural  im| 
which  m?iy  prove  the  undoiii;^ 
you  most  desire  to  serve*" 

There  wa^?  a  plaus^ibility 
speech,  and  in  mine  ow^n  knoi 
myself  some  sort  of  a  eonfin 
what  he  did  clvargc  me  witfi, 
clined  mc  somewhat  to  ditfide 
ovm  judgment  in  this  matter, 
to  turn  a  wholly  deaf  en.r  to  h 
tisement*  He  had  the  most 
ive  tongue  in  llie  world,  an 
art  at  representing  tilings  und 
ever  a^peet  he  ehose.  He 
cunningly  therein  with  me  i 
and  used  so  many  ingrnioi 
ment^,  that  I  said  I  should 
careful  how  I  disclosed  ani 
B^isil  or  any  one  else  touchin 
ther's  imprisonment,  who  Mr. 
was,  and  my  near  ejonceni  in 
but  would  give  no  prombe  th 
so  he  wa.^  forced  to  conten 
with  as  much  as  he 
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himself  for  tliat  <lay,   he 
promiBed  to  I'etum  on  the 


at  hist  I  entered  the  house 

rlistresa  Ward ;  for  I  deal r- 

.r  what  assistance   elie    had 

I  for  tlie  escape  of  the  prig  on - 

I  to  infoiin  her  of  my  fathered 

I  pnrjiose  not   himself  to   at- 

his  flight,  albeit    eommendin'^ 

tooving  3Ir.  Watson  to  it  and 

I  him    tliereiu.       Not    finding 

»tlie    parlor,   nor   in   her  bed- 

tm  I   Opened   the  door  of  my 

om^  who  wa^  now  very  v\  eak, 

more  so  in  mind  than  in  body. 

lying  wit  It    lier   eyes  shut, 

tress   Ward  stand hi*^  by  hf  r 

I  marked  her  intent  gaze  on 

I  placid  fiu-e  of  tlie  poor  hidy» 

tear  I  saw   roll  down   her 

Tlien  t*he  htoopt'd  to  kl?-?  her 

,    A  lioise  I  made  with  the 

It  ihe  door  caused  lier  to  luni 

ind  ba-^teniog  toward  me,  she 

by  the  hand  and  led  me  to 

iber,  where  ^lurlel  was  fold- 

t  bigenits  and  cake«  in  paper 

ling  them  in  a  ba-^ket.     The 

Came  to  me  of  the  first  day  I 

^ed  in  London,  and  the  com- 

ktl  fonnd  in  Ihii*  room*  when 

it  her  were  Btrangers  to  me  in 

Be.     She  sat  down   betwixt 

Itid  ine,   and  smiling,   saifl : 

Bine  own  dear   children,  for 

f  heart  holds  you  bc*th  to  be, 

r  will  whilst  I  live,  I  nm  come 

to  tell  you  tliat  I  purpose  not 

to  this  houfie  tonight,   nor 

Bsee  when,  if  ever,  1  shall  be 

60." 

ii  dismal  news  T'  I  exd aim- 
more  sad  than  I  did  ex- 
said  nothing,  but  litling  her 
er  lips  kissed  iL 
boch  know,"  she  continued » 
ortler  to  save  one  in  cruel 
temptation  of  apostasy^  and 


others  perhaps,  also,  whom  Ills  possi- 
ble speaking  should  impeiil,  1  be 
about  to  put  myself  in  some  kind  of 
danger,  ^vho  oC  all  persons  ui  the  world 
possess  the  bt^st  right  to  do  so,  ns  hav- 
ing neklier  parents,  or  iuisband,  or 
children,  or  any  on  earth  w^lio  depend 
on  my  care.  Yea,  it  is  time,"  she 
added,  fixing  her  eyes  on  IMuriers 
composed,  but  oh  how  sorrowful, 
countenance,  **  none  dependt^m  on  my 
caiv,  albeit  soaie  very  dear  to  nje,  and 
which  hang  on  me,  and  I  on  them,  in  the 
way  of  fond  !i!!V  ction.  God  knovvelh  my 
heart,  and  that  it  is  very  clo?*ely  and 
tenderly  entwined  about  each  one  ia 
this  house.  Good  Mr.  Conj^leton  and 
your  dear  mother,  who  hath  clung  to 
me  so  long,  though  I  thank  God  not 
so  much  of  iale  by  reasou  of  the 
weakening  of  her  mind,  which  hath 
ceased  greiilly  to  notice  i  hanges  about 
her,  and  you,  Constunce,  iny  good 
child,  since  your  coming  hither  a  little 
loss  commended  to  my  keeping.  .  » 
•  ."  There  she  stopped,  and  I  felt 
she  coy  Id  not  name  Muriel,  or  then 
BO  much  as  look  on  tier;  for  if  ever 
two  :?ouls  wen*  bound  togetlier  by  an 
uapi^rishable  bond  oC  affect  ion,  begun 
on  earth  to  last  in  heaven,  theirs 
were  so  united.  I  ween  Muriel  was 
already  acquainted  with  her  purpose, 
for  she  asked  no  que?^tuins  thereon  ; 
wln'reas  I  exehiimed,  *'  I  ilt)  very  well 
know,  good  Mistress  Ward,  what  perils 
you  da  run  in  ihi^  ehantithle  enter- 
prise; but  wherefore^  I  pray  you,  this 
final  manner  of  parting?  G  xl's  provi- 
dence may  shield  you  fix>m  harm  in 
this  passage,  and,  indeed,  human  prob- 
ability slionld  lead  us  to  hope  for 
your  safety  if  becoming  precautions  be 
observed.  Then  why,  1  say,  this  cer- 
tain fiirewell  ?" 

"  Because,"  she  answered,  "  what- 
ever comes  of  this  night's  enterprise, 
I  return  not  to  this  house," 

"  And  where t'ore  not  ?"  I  cried  ; 
*^  this  is  imleed  a  cniel  i*esolve,  a  hard 
misfortane." 

**  Heretofore,"  she  answereil,  *»  1 
had  noways  otJt?iidcd  against  the  laws 
of   the    country,   except    in    respect 
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of  recusancy,  wherein  all  here  are 
alike  iiivol\^ed;  but  by  mine  act  to- 
night I  do  expose  myselt"  to  eo  sen- 
OUB  a  charge  (conscience  obh'giug  me 
to  prefer  llie  law  of  dtvine  charily  to 
that  of  human  auiliuritv)*  that  I  may 
at  any  time  and  without  the  leufSt  hope 
of  mercy  be  exposed  to  detection  and 
apprehension  j  and  so  am  resolved 
not  to  di^aw  down  sorrow  and  obloquy 
on  the  gmy  hairs  of  my  eloseat  friends 
and  on  your  Youag  jears  such  perils 
as  I  do  willingly  in  mine  own  person 
incur,  hut  would  not  have  ofiiersto  be 
iuvolved  in.  Therefore  1  will  lodge, 
leastwise  for  a  time,  wkh  oue  who 
fcareih  nut  any  more  than  I  do  perse- 
cution, who  hath  no  ties  and  little  or 
nothing  on  earth  to  lose,  and  if  she 
had  would  willingly  yield  it  a  thou- 
sand times  over  lor  to  save  a  soul  tor 
whom  Christ  died.  Nor  will  I  have 
you  privy,  my  dear  children*  to  the 
place  of  mine  aboile,  tliat  if  question- 
ed on  it  you  may  with  truth  aver 
you i-s elves  to  be  ignorant  thereof. 
And  now,"  ghc  said,  turning  lo  mc, 
**  IS  Mr*  Sherwood  willing  for  to  try  to 
escape  by  the  eamc  meanis  as  Mr. 
Watson  ?  for  methiuks  I  have  found 
a  way  to  convey  to  him  a  conl»  and, 
by  means  ot"  llie  management  lie 
knoweth  of  in»tnietions  how  to  use  it.'* 

"Nay,*'  I  answered,  '"ho  will  jiot 
himself  avjiil  himself  of  this  means?, 
albeit  he  is  much  i*ejoieed  you  have  it 
in  hand  for  Mi\  Watsotr;^  deliverance 
from  his  tormentors;  and  he  doth 
pray  fervently  for  it  to  succeed." 

'*  Everything  promiseth  well/'  elie 
replieiL  **1  dealt  tins  day  with  an 
honest  Catholic  boalman,  a  servant  of 
Mrt  Hodgson,  who  is  willing  to  assist 
in  it.  Two  men  are  needed  for  to 
row  the  boat  with  so  much  speed  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  it  quick* 
ly  beyond  reach  of  pursuers.  He 
knoweth  none  of  his  own  cratl  which 
should  be  reliable  or  else  dit*(iosed  to 
riik  the  enterprise;  but  be  i^ays  at  a 
house  of  resort  for  Catholics  winch  lie 
doth  frequent,  he  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  a  young  gentletnan,  lately  landed 
Irom  Franco,  whom  be  doth  make  sure 


will  lend  his  aid  in  it  As  dfiitnHi 
num,"  he  sfiitb,  **  to  handle  an  oafftti 
of  as  coumgeotia  a  spiiit,  aft  can  b 
tbund  in  England," 

As  soon  as  she  had  uttered  tot 
w^ords,  I  thought  of  what  Hubert  bad 
said  tonehing  a  report  of  Ba&il  \m% 
m  London  and  of  his  ru»htie«9  in 
plunging  into  dangers ;  a  cold  MifSf 
raji  through  me.  *^*  Did  he  U?1I  jroa 
this  gantletnan's  name  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  No,"  she  answered^  **  he  woott 
not  mention  it ;  but  only  Unit  l»e  wi« 
one  who  could  be  trusted  with  llie 
lives  of  ten  thousand  pei-son*,  i 
zealous  a  Catholic  be  would  ; 
risk  his  life  to  do  some  good  servict  1 
a  priest.** 

"And  hath  tliis  boatnum  prtimii 
I  inquired,  *no  wait  for  Mr.  Wa 
and  convey  him  away  ?" 

**  Yea,  most  Btrictly, "  she  answen 
"  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  he  i 
hi^  companion  shall  approach  a 
to  the  side  of  some  scaAblding  wh 
lieth  under  tlie  wall  of  the  prisoo| 
and  when  the  clock  of  tlie  lovrc 
striketh,  JSIr.  Watson  shall  oi>ea  hii 
window,  the  bars  of  which  he  hatl 
found  it  possible  to  remove,  and 
raeana  of  the  coi^h  which  is  of 
length  he  measured  should  be  necii 
sary,  he  will  let  liimself  down  on  th 
planks^  wlience  he  can  step  info  tJi 
boat,  and  be  carried  to  a  place  of  con 
ceahnent  in  a  close  part  of  tlie  ciq 
till  it  sfiall  be  convenient  lor  him 
cross  the  sea  to  France-** 

"  Must  you  go  ?**  I  said,  seeing  1 
rise,  and  feeling  a  dull  bard  heavijip* 
at  my  heart  which  did  well-nigli  ii» 
pedc  my  utterance.       I  was  not  will 
ing  to   let  her  know  tlie  fear  I 
conceived  ;  "  of  wliat  use  should  itbcV  | 
linwanlly  argued,  'Mo  di.-^tnrh  hi^ri 
the  discharge  of  Jier  iieriJotis  tiisk  b| 
a  surmise  which  might  prove  grow 
less ;    and,  indeed,  were    it   certaitJ 
true,  could  [*he,  nay,  would  she,  al^ 
her  inteuL  or  could  I  so  much  a* 
her  to  do  it?'*     Whilst,  with  Muri< 
aasistance,  i^lia  concluded  llie  jiarkM 
of  her  batikeu  wherein  the   w« 
oord  waa  concealed  in  an  inga 
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stood  by  watching  the  do- 
learing^  to  see  her  depart^  jet 
p  think  of  ajiv  mt!ans  by 
deLiy  that  which  I  could  not, 
I  had  willed  it,  prevent* 
le  last  contents  were  placed 
tsket,  and  Muriel  was  prcss- 
i  llie  Jid,  1  said :  **  Do  you, 
tare,  know  the  name  of  the 
B  you  said  that  geiitlenian 
f  which  the  hoatmuii  spake 

[  she  replied ;  **  nor  so  nint-h 

the  good  boatman   liiin&elf 

I    met    will]     him    at    Mr* 

house,  and  there  made  this 

I  said,  **  it  should  happen 
;  reason  that  Mr*  Watson 
bis  mind,  how   sbould   you, 

u  him  of  it?" 

hit  ca^e,'*  she  answered,  **  he 

bg  a  white  kereln'ef  outsit  le 

W,  by  which  they  Bliould  he 

1    to    withdraw    themselves. 

,**  she  added,  *•*  I  liave  always 

ic  way  of  tliinking  that  fare- 

m\i\  be  brief;  and  *  God  speed 

a  "  God  bless  you/  enougli  for 

ich  do  hope,  if  it  shall  please 

'eanh,  but   for  a  surety  id 

0  meet  again.'* 

sing  us  both  somewhat  bur- 
took  up  licr  basket  on  her 
taid  she  should  5 end  a  mes- 
the  morrow  for  her  clothes  ; 
Muriel,  for  the  first  time, 
tears,  which  waa  an  instance 
have  ollen  noticed,  that 
locver  heavy,  do(h  not  al- 
low in  the  eyes  unless  some 
Otda  or  homely  circumstance 
lantiate  the  verity  of  a  sor- 
indcfid,  hut  not  wholly  aj^- 
i\s  common  effect.^  be  seen. 
ro  sat  awhile  alone  in  that 
aber — empty  of  her  which 
;  years  had  tenanted  it  to 
aall  comfoil  and  benefit, 
light  waned,  Jluricl  lit  a 
I  said  she  must  go  for  to 
her  mollicr,  for  that  duty 
ivolve  chiefly  on  her ;  and  I 
her  dad  but  composed  face 


the  conquering  peace  which  doth  ex- 
ceed all  human  consohitJon. 

For  mine  tmn  part,  I  was  b(T  un- 
hinged hy  doubtful  suspense  that  1 
lacked  ability  to  employ  my  mind  in 
i-eading  or  my  fingers  ia  stItch-work  ; 
and  so  descended  for  relief  into  t!ie 
garden,  where  I  wandered  to  and  fro 
like  an  uneasy  ghost,  seeking  rest 
but  finding  none,  Tbe  dried  shaking 
leaves  made  a  light  noise  in  falling, 
which  catificd  me  each  time  to  thiuk  I 
heard  a  footstep  behind  me*  Aad  de- 
spile  the  increar^ing  darknci4s,  afler  I 
hml  paced  up  and  down  for  near  uato 
an  hour,  t^oiue  one  verily  did  come 
walking  along  the  alley  where  I  was, 
seeking  to  oveilake  me.  Turning 
i-ound  I  i>ereeh  ed  il  to  he  mine  owa 
dear  aged  friend,  Mr.  Roper,  Oh, 
what  great  comfort  I  experienced  in 
the  sight  of  this  good  aian  !  How 
eager  was  my  greeting  of  him  I  How 
full  my  heart  as  I  poured  into  his  ear 
the  narrative  oi'  the  pat^ sages  which 
had  befallen  me  eincc  we  had  aiet! 
Of  t!ie  mo?t  weighty  he  knew  some- 
what ;  but  nothing  of  the  last  haunting 
fear  I  had  lest  my  dear  Basil  should 
bo  in  London,  and  tliis  very  night  en- 
gaged in  llie  perilouf^  attempt  to  carry 
off  Mr.  Wat'=on.  Wien  I  told  him  of 
it,  he  started  and  exelaimed : 

"  God  dcfen<l  it !''  but  quickly  cor- 
rected Inmself  and  cried,  ^'  God's  mer- 
cy, that  my  first  teehng  should  have 
led  me  to  think  rather  of  Basil's  safe- 
ty than  of  the  tine  spirit  he  showed  in 
all  instances  where  a  good  action  had 
to  be  done,  or  a  gervice  rendered  to 
those  in  aflUction." 

**  Indeed,  Mr,  Roper,"  I  said,  ns  he 
led  me  hack  to  the  hou&e  and  into  the 
solitary  i>arlor  (where  my  uncle  now 
seldom  came,  but  remained  sitting 
alone  in  his  librarVt  chiefly  engaged 
in  praying  and  reading),  **  I  do  con- 
demn mine  own  weakness  in  this,  and 
pray  God  lo  give  me  strength  for 
what  may  come  upon  us  ;  hut  I  do 
promise  you  *tis  no  easy  matter  to 
carrj'  alwiiys  so  high  a  heart  that  it 
shall  not  sitik  wtlh  human  fears  and 
griefs  in  such  passages  as  tliese." 
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"  Mj  dear,**  the  good  miin  unswer- 
edt  "  Cud  knowelh  'tb  no  easy  matter 
to  ft t tail!  to  the  coumge  you  apeak  of. 
I  have  m}8c4r  sceu  the  sweetest,  the 
loviugest,  and  I  he  most  bruTc  creature 
which  ever  did  breathe  give  marks  of 
cxtraonlmarj  sorrow  when  her  father, 
that  genemtis  martyr  of  Christ,  was 
to  die." 

*'  I  pray  you  tell  me,"  I  answered, 
**what  iier  behavior  waa  like  in  that 
trial ;  tor  to  ro averse  an  sueh  themea 
doth  allay  .somewhat  the  torment  of 
Bugpense,  and  I  may  learn  le&sons 
from  her  example,  who,  you  say,  join- 
ed to  natural  weakness  so  courageous 
a  spirit  in  like  atmits,** 

Upon  which  he,  willing  to  divert 
and  yet  not  violently  change  the  cur- 
rent of  my  thoughts,  spake  aa  fol- 
io wet  h: 

"  On    the  day   when   Sir  Thomas 
More  came  fi^m  Westminster  to  the 
Tower-ward,  my  wife,  desirous*  to  see 
.  her   father,    whom    t^he   thought   she 
nhould  never  see  in  this  world  after, 
Ittnd  also   to  liave   his  tinal  blessing, 
gave  attendance  about  the  whatf  where 
she  knew   he  should    pa^d  before  he 
could  enter  into  the  Tower.     As  80on 
as  she  saw  him,  after  his  blessing  up- 
ou    her    knet'S    reverently    received, 
ihaetening  toward  him  without  care  or 
fxmsideration   of  herself,   pa^^sing    in 
amongst  the  throng  and  eompany  of 
the  guard,  .^he  ran  to  hi  in  and  toi>k 
him  about  the  neck  and  ki.^sed  liim ; 
who,  well  liking  her  most  natural  and 
dear  daugtiterly  affliction  toward  him, 
rgave    her   his    fatherly   blesaing   and 
jodly  words  of  comfort  beside  ;  from 
[whom,  after  she    was   departed,   not 
fsatisfied  with  the  former  sight  of  him, 
ad   like  one  that  had  ftirgotten  her- 
rtolf,  being  all  ravished  witli  the  en- 
tire love  of  her  father,  suddenly  turn- 
ed ba.'k  again,  ran  to  him  as  betbre, 
J  took   litm   about  the  neck,  and  divers 
times  kissed  liim  lovingly,  till  at  laat, 
with  a  full  and  heavy  heart,  she  was 
fain  to  depart  fi'om  him ;  the  behold- 
ing tlu'i'oof  wivs  to  many    that  were 
present  so  lamentable,  and  raoslly  so 
to  me,  that  for  very  sorrow  we  could 


not  forbear  to  weep  w 
wife  of  John  Ilarria, 
secretary^  was  moved  Uk. 
port  of  grlet^  tiiat  she  sm 
bis  neck  and  kii^sed  h 
reclined  his  head  on 
shoulder ;  and  he  who^ 
of  the  greatest  6traitjS| 
merry  manner  of  gp< 
*  This  b  kind,  albeit  rat 
done?  " 

**  And  the  day  he  sufSj 
**what   was  tliis  good 
havior  ?*' 

"She  went,"  quoth  h 
ferent  churche*,  and  diai 
dant  alms  to  the  poor. 
given  all  her  money  a 
drew  to  pray  in  a  ca 
where  she  on  a  Budden 
she  had  no  hneo  in  whi< 
her  fiither's  body.  SI 
tliaf  the  remains  of 
E-c>ch ester  had  been  thjfi 
ground,  without  priest,  c| 
shroui,  for  the  dread  of 
prevented  his  relation*  t 
ing  to  bury  him.  But 
solved  her  father's  bol 
meet  with  such  unchrist 
Her  maid  advised  her 
linen  in  the  next  shop, 
given  away  all  her  mon« 
there  was  no  likelihood 
credit  from  strangt^rs. 
howaoevcT,  and  having 
the  price,  she  put  her 
pocket,  w^hich  she  kncW 
to  show  she  forgot  the  nv 
credit  under  that  pretci 
her  surprise,  she  found 
tlie  exact  price  of  the 
more  or  less  ;  and  m  bui 
tyr  of  Christ  witiv  hon 
there  any  one  so  inhumai 
hinder  her.** 

"  Mr.  Roper,**  I  said, 
ended  his  recital^  "metli 
gelic  lady's  trial  was  mi 
how  much  harder  shoal 
been  if  yon,  her  husbal 
in  a  like  periJ  at  that 
father?*' 
A  half  kind  of  meUi 


Obfiilatk^  J^erwood* 
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moiling  look  came  into  the  good  oM 

man'ti  fuce  as  he  answered : 

"  Her  father  wad  Sir  Thomas  More, 
imd  be  so  worthy  of  a  daun^hter's?  paa- 
ikmate  love,  and  tlie  affection  belwixt 
tbem  so  tnitlrc  and  absolute,  com- 
pounded of  filial  love  on  her  part,  un- 
mifigated  reverence,  and  u  n  res  Ira  t  tied 
confidence,  that  there  was  leW  in  her 
Heart  no  gi-eat  space  for  wifely  doat- 
bf.  But  to  h*i  moderately  affeetioned 
hj  such  a  woman,  and  to  stand  next 
in  her  esteem  to  her  incomparable 
fiitlier,was  of  greater  honor  and  worth 
to  ber  unworthy  husband,  than  should 
hire  been  tlie  undivided,  yea  idola- 
trous, love  of  one  not  e-o  perfect  us 
herselt?* 

After  a  pause,  daring  which  his 
tboufhu,  I  ween,  reverti^d  to  the  past, 
md  tobe  investigated  mine  own  8oul» 
l«aidto  Mr.  Roper: 

'*Tbmk  you,  eir,  that  love  to  be 
idolairoiis  which  is  indeed  so  absolute 
that  it  j^liould  be  no  ditBculty  to  die  for 
liun  who  fJo^h  in^^pireit;  which  would 
I»«fcr  A  prison  in  his  company,  how- 
fowprdark  and  loathsome  (yea  con- 
Hflilr  it  a  very  paradise),  to  the  b^au- 

^iWlfat  palace    in  the    world,  which 

•itkont  Idni  would  seem  nothing  but  a 

^Te  dimg^eon  ;  which    should    with  a 

a^-wHI  sutfer  all  the  form  puts  in  tlie 

^pM  for  to  see  the  object  of  iU  affec- 

*''»<'nji>y  good  men's  esteem  on  earth, 

^i  9  nobh*  place   ia    heaven ;    but 

*k»cl»  should  be,  nevertheless,  founded 

•*!  90  wholly  built  up  on  a  high  e^ti- 

BWe  of  \xis  virtues ;   on    tlie  quality 

J*  k^th  of  God*s  servant ;  on  the 

^tteisi  of  Christ    stamped    on    his 

^i  and  each  day  exemplified  in  hid 

*ttmer  of  living,  Uiat  albeit   to  lof^e 

^  love  or  his  'eompauy  in  this  world 

^j^  [Hi  like  the  uprooting  of  all  hap- 

POie%  and  tuniing  the  brightness  of 

?^day  to  tlie  darkness  of  the  night, 

'^•haald  a  thousand  times  ralher  en- 

^^^  tilts  mishap  than  ttiat  the  Ica^'t 

'Mn  Or  approach  of  a  stain  should 

jjjy  tbe  unsullied    opinion    till  then 

*»r  his  peHections  ?*' 

Roper  smiled,  and    said    that 
•iloo  weighty  question  to  answer 


at  once ;  foi  he  should  be  loth  to  con- 
demn or  yet  altogether  to  nbsolve  from 
some  degree  of  over  ween  in  gn  ess  such 
an  affection  as  I  described,  which  did 
seem  indeed  to  savor  somewhat  of 
excess  ;  but  yet  if  noble  in  its  usea 
aotl  held  in  subjection  to  the  higher 
claims  of  the  Creator,  whose  petfec- 
tions  the  crcatuie  doth  at  best  only 
imperfectly  miiTor,  it  might  be  com- 
menduble  and  a  means  of  attaining 
ourselves  to  the  like  virtues  we  doated 
on  in  another. 

As  he  did  otter  these  words  a  ser- 
vant came  into  the  parlor,  and  whis- 
pered in  mine  ear: 

**  Master  Basil  Rook  wood  is  outside 
the  door,  and  craves — ►" 

I  sufllsn'd  him  not  to  finish  his 
s|ieech,  but  bounrled  into  the  hail,  where 
Basil  was  indeed  standing  with  a  trav- 
eller's clonk  on  him,  and  a  shiuclud 
hat  over  his  face.  After  sucli  a  greet- 
ing  as  may  be  conceived  (alas,  all 
greetings  tlien  did  seem  to  combine 
strange  admlxttires  of  joy  and  pniu  !), 
I  led  him  into  the  parlor,  where  Mv, 
Roper  in  his  turn  received  him  with 
fatherly  words  of  kindness  mixed  with 
amazement  at  his  return. 

*'  And  whence,"  he  exclaimed,  "  so 
sudden  a  eoinmg,  my  good  Basil? 
Verily^  you  du  appear  to  have  de- 
scended from  the  skies !" 

Basil  looked  at  me  and  replied : 
"  I  heard  in  Paris,  ^^fr*  Roper,  that  a 
gentleman  in  whom  I  do  ttike  a  very 
lively  interest »  one  Mr,  Tunstall,  was 
in  prison  at  London;  and  I  bethought 
me  I  could  he  of  some  service  to  him 
by  coming  over  at  this  time." 

'*'0  Bii-ib"  I  cned»^*do  you  then 
know  he  is  ray  lather?" 

**  Yea,"  he  joyftilly  answered,  *'  and 
I  am  right  glad  you  do  know  it  also, 
for  then  thi^re  is  no  occasion  for  any 
feigning;  which,  albeit  I  deny  it  not  to 
be  sometimes  useful  and  necessary, 
doth  so  ill  agree  with  my  bluntness* 
that  it  koepeth  me  in  constanl  fear  of 
stumbling  in  my  speech.  I  was  in  a 
manner  forced  to  come  over  secretly; 
because  if  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  who 
willeth  me  to  remain  abroad  lilJ  I  have 
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got  out  of  mj  wardship,  shoulil  boar 
of  my  being  in  London,  iind  gain 
seen  I  of  the  ohjeet  of  my  coniinnj,  he 
should  have  dealt  in  ail  8orls  of  H'aya 
to  fieod  me  out  of  it.  But,  f>nt!iee, 
dearest  love,  is  Mrs.  Ward  in  this 
house r 

"  Alas  V^  I  said,  ^  she  is  gon^  hent'e* 
Her  mind  is  set  on  a  very  danf^erou«i 
enteriiri^e*** 

**I  kuow  it/*  he  Builh  (»t  which 
word  my  heart  bngan  to  sitik);  **  bur, 
veriJy,  I  see  not  raueU  danger  to  be  in 
it ;  and  raelhinks  if  wo  dn  snccced  in 
carrying  off  your  good  father  and  tbat 
other  priest  to-ni^ht  in  the  in^i^enions 
manner  she  hath  devised,  it  will  be  the 
best  flight's  work  done  by  good  heatU, 
good  arms,  and  gooil  oars  h  hieh  c^in 
be  thought  of/* 

*'  Oh,  then,"  I  exelaimed,  **  it  is  even 
a3  I  feared,  and  you,  Basil,  have  en- 
gag4*(l  in  thifi  ra*^h  enterprise,  O  woe 
the  day  yon  came  to  London,  and  met 
with  tliiit  boatman !" 

"  CotLstance,'*  he  said  reproa£*hftilly, 
*'  Bhould  it  be  a  woful  day  to  theo  the 
one  on  whieh,  even  at  some  great  risk, 
vsdiit'li  I  deny  doth  exist  in  this  in- 
stance, I  should  aid  in  thy  father's 
reseue  ?" 

'*  Oh,  but,  my  dear  Basil,"  I  cried, 
**  he  doth  altogether  refiine  to  stir  in 
this  matter.  1  have  had  speech  with 
bim  to-day,  and  he  will  by  no  means 
attempt  f*i  escape  again  from  prison. 
lie  hath  done  itonee  tor  the  sake  of  a 
goal  in  jeo[iardy ;  but  only  to  save  his 
life^  he  is  resolved  not  to  involve 
others  in  peril  of  ibeirs.  And  olu  !iow 
conlirmed  he  would  be  in  his  per  pose 
if  lie  knew  who  it  was  who  doth  throw 
himself  into  so  great  a  risk  !  I'  faith, 
I  cannot  and  will  not  suffer  itT*  I  ex- 
claimed impetuously,  for  the  sudden 
joy  of  his  presence,  the  sight  of  his 
beloved  countenance,  lighted  up  wiih 
an  inexpressible  look  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, more  beautiful  Ihtui  ray  poor 
worfis  can  describe,  worked  in  me  a 
rebellion  against  the  thought  of  more 
suffering,  further  parting,  greater  fears 
than  I  had  hitlierto  sustained. 

He  said,  **  He  could  wish  ray  Either 


lia*l  been  otherwise  diJipoaed,  for  l» 
have  aided  in  his  escape  shouM  \an 
been  to  him  the  giH?atesl  joy  Ko  (atH 
think  of;  but  that  having  pronW 
likewise  to  assist  in  Mr,  WaiW* 
ilight,  he  would  never  fail  lodofiOiif 
he  was  to  die  for  it/' 

"  'Tis  very  easy,"  I  criod,  •♦  to  5p*^k 
of  dying,  Basil,  nor  do  I  dnn^r  tb! 
to  one  of  your  counige  au '■ 
doing  of  it  should  have  n 
terrible  in  it-  Bui  I  pray  you  I'emeiO' 
ber  ill  at  tbat  lite,  whieh  you  miikow 
little  account  of,  is  not  now  yom 
alone  to  dispose  of  as  you  list.  U'ltvs, 
dear  Basil,  is  wrapped  up  with  it ;  fur 
if  I  lose  you,  I  care  not  to  Itvi!,  qf 
what  becomes  of  roe^  any  more/ 

Mr.  Roper  said  he  should  tJiiakoa 
it  well  before  he  made  tlds  venture; 
for,  as  I  had  truly  urged,  I  had  a  n^k 
over  him  now,  and  he  shouhi  not  * 
pose  of  himself  as  one  wholly 
might  do. 

*'Dear   sir,"  quoth    ho    ui  amsh 
*'my  sweet  Constance   and  yuu  all 
might  perhaps  have  prcvailej  witli  i 
some  hours  asro  to  fonigo  this  intt^t 
tion,  beture  I  had  given  a  promiM  i 
Mr,  Hodgson's  boatman,  and  ihrooj^ 
him  to  Mistress  Ward  and  Mr,  Wal 
eon  ;  I  should  then  have  been  free  I 
refuse  my  assistance  if  1  Imd  hsM 
and   albeit    methinks    in  so   doing 
should  have  played  a  pitiful  pari:,  oo 
could  justly  have  condemned  m^*.  Bat " 
1  am  asj^ured  neither  her  gn^at  heart 
nor  your  honorable    spirit  would  dft 
sire  me  so  mucli  as  to  place  in  donW 
the  tiiliilment  of  a  promise  ivhcn 
the  safety  of  a  man,  antl   he  one 
God*3  priests,  is  concenved.     I  pn 
thee,  sweetheart,  say  thou  wouldst  ni 
have  me  do  it,*' 

Alas  I  this  was  the  second  time  litf*  i 
day  my  poor  heart  had  been  (%M\ 
upon  to  raise  itself  higher  thnnnntJirt  t 
can  afford  to  resich.  But  the  pre^o"** 
struggle  was  harder  ihau  the  fi'*' 
My  father  had  long  been  to  m:*ft**l 
distant  angel,  severed  fro:n  my  <l**^f 
life  and  any  future  hope  in  this  wr*>H 
His  was  an  exjiectant  raiirlyrJ')ni. 
exile  from  hia  true  home,  a'  daily  ^^ 
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:h,  tending  hut  to  one  de- 
NatTire  could  be  more 
ieU(Hl  in  the  one  mse  than 
er  to  thoughts  of  parting. 
toy  all,  my  second  self,  my 
lUi'e, — the  prop  on  which 
ith's  hopes,  earth's  joys, 
comfort;  and  chance  (as  it 
id  men  would  have  called 
determined  seckiii*^:,  ha^i 
lim  this  danger T  and  I  must 
im  plunged  into  it,  anr]  imt 
say  a  word  to  stay  him  or 
,  ...  I  was  striv- 
itrain  ray  lips  to  utter  the 
rebelling  heart  disavowed, 
leeling  before  me,  with  hi*! 
fixed  on  mine,  awaiting  my 
rhen  a  loud  noL^e  of  liiugh- 
liall  cimsed  us  both  to  start 
(len  the  door  wa<  tlirown 
KJitc  and  Polly  ran  into 
gaily  attired,  Ihe  one  in  a 
the  other  in  a  crimson 
ked  witli  lace  and  jewels* 
tg  finer  could  be  serm. 
lay  I"  Polly  cried,  when 
ed  Basil ;  **  who  have  we 
icarce  can  ci*edit  mine  eyes  I 
Lover^  methought  you  were 
By  what  magic  come  you 
Roper,  your  humble  ser- 
hke  you  did  not  expect 
Ood  company  to-atght.  Con, 
'e  but  one  poor  candle  or 
i  up  this  dingy  room,  and 
will  not  be  light  enough 
Ifentlemen  to  see  oar  fine 
ich  we  do  wear  for  the 
i  Mrs,  Yates's  house  this 

jht  you  were  both  in  the 
Sfud,  striving  to  di?^guise 
their  coming  did  discom- 

Ics,**  answered  Polly,  laugh- 
wwh  was  father  to  that 
m,  and  that  you  desired 
le    company  of    this   fine 

to  yourself  alone,  and  ilr. 
o,  and  no  one  else  for  to 
t.  Ba(»  in  good  sooth,  we 
fit  Air.  B«.'nham*s  seat  in 
rbeu  we  heard  of  this  good 
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entertainment  at  bo  great  a  fin  end's 
houiie,  and  so  prev-ailed  on  our  lords 
and  governors  for  to  hire  a  coach  and 
bring  us  to  London  for  one  night. 
We  lie  at  Kate's  house,  and  sin!  and  1 
have  supped  on  a  cold  csipon  and  a 
veal  pie  we  brought  with  us,  and  Sir 
Ralph  and  Mr*  Ijacy  do  sup  at  a  tav* 
ern  in  the  Strand,  and  shall  fetch  us 
here  when  it  shall  be  convenient  to 
them  to  carry  us  to  this  grand  ball, 
which  I  would  not  have  missed,  no, 
not  for  all  the  world.  So  I  pray  you 
let  us  be  merr^"  till  they  do  come,  and 
pass  the  time  pleiisantly." 

**  Ay,"  said  Kate,  in  a  lamentable 
voice,  **  yoti  would  force  me  to  dress 
and  go  abroad,  when  I  would  sooner 
be  at  home ;  for  ,lohn's  stomach  is 
disordered,  and  h;ihy  dotli  cut  her 
teeth,  and  he  pulled  at  my  nbl>ons 
and  said  I  should  not  leave  him  ;  and 
beshrew  me  if  I  would  have  done 
so,  but  for  your  overpersuading  rae- 
But  you  are  always  so  absolute  I  I 
wonder  you  love  not  more  to  slay  at 
home,  Polly,*' 

Ba.sil  smiled  with  a  better  heart 
than  I  coiihl  do,  and  said  he  would 
promise  her  John  should  sleep  never 
the  less  well  for  her  absence,  and  she 
should  find  baby's  tooth  througli  on 
the  morrow  ;  and  sitting  down  by  her 
side,  talked  to  her  of  her  children 
with  a  kindliness  which  never  did  for- 
sake him,  Mr.  Roper  set  himself  to 
converse  w^ith  Polly ;  I  ween  for  to 
shield  me  from  the  torrent  of  her 
word.^,  which,  as  I  sat  between  them, 
seemed  to  buzz  in  mine  ear  without 
any  meaning;  and  yet  1  must  needs 
have  beard  them,  for  to  this  day  I  re- 
member what  they  talked  of; — that 
Polly  said,  "  Have  you  seen  the  inge- 
nious poesy  which  the  queen's  saucy 
gmlson,  the  merry  wit  Harrington, 
left  behind  her  cushion  on  Wednes- 
day, and  now  ^tis  in  every  one's 
hands?" 

**  Not  in  mine,"  quoth  Mr.  Roper ; 
'*8o,  if  your  memory  doth  serve  you. 
Lady  Iiigoldsby^  will  you  rehearse 
it  ? "  which  she  did  as  follows ;  and 
albeit  I  only  did    hear   those   linos 
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thn-t  once,  they  eUll  remain    in  my 
mind : 

'*  For  pvt*?  rtfnr.  for  fwr  flrMd*»f!  prtnco. 

You  I  *»^r»e  Ibo 

8Uh  tUt>o  four  highaeM  doth  by  girt  :  i.' 

Idnkt)  what  yiiu  rcfld  \ht  bettor  for  j,    .r  .    li 

Ing, 
Let  my  poor  mnse  joitr  patna  thai  far  fm- 

purtane, 
Like  m  yoa  read  my  verse— to  reead  my  for- 

tnnel"  • 

'*  Tis  an  artful  anil  witty  j^iefition," 
Mr,  Roper  ob^^erved ;  ■*  but  I  have 
been  told  her  majesity  mlslikeji  the 
|>Qet*a  gatirical  wntinp^,  and  chiefly 
tlie  metamorphosis  of  Ajax/' 

^'  She  Bi^niti<Nl/*  Polly  answered, 
*'  some  outward  dii^phmsnre  at  it,  but 
Robert  Markham  jiJfirms  ghe  likes 
well  the  marrow  of  the  book,  and  is 
minded  to  take  the  author  to  her 
tavor,  bnt  sweareth  »he  believer  he 
will  make  epij^ram^  on  her  and  all 
her  court,  HowBoever,  I  do  allow 
she  t'oncrMved  mucdi  dii^qtiiet  on  being 
told  he  had  aimf  d  a  shall  at  Leicer^* 
ter*  By  tbe  way,  but  you,  cousin 
Constance,  should  host  know  tlie  truth 
thereon"  (this  she  eaid  turning  to  me), 
***tis  said  that  Lord  Arundel  13  ex- 
ceeding sick  again,  and  like  to  die 
very  soon.  Inde<^d  his  phyaieiana  are 
of  opinion,  so  report  speak eth,  that  he 
will  not  ht«it  mauy  Sxys  now,  for  aa 
oft^^n  as!  he  hath  ralhed  before." 

**  Yesterday,"  I  said,  **  when  I  aaw 
Lady  Surrey,  he  was  no  worse  tban 
usual." 

**Oh,  have  you  heanl,*'  Polly  cried, 
running  ftfun  one  theme  to  anolher,  a* 
was  her  wont,  *^*  that  Leicester  is  about 
to  inairy  Lettice  Knollys,  my  Lady 
Essex?" 

**  'Tia  impo^f^ible/'  Basil  exclaimed, 
who  wti8  now  lisloning  to  her  speeches, 
for  Kate  ha<l  ti niched  her  discourse 
touching  her  Johnn^-^s  disease  in  hia 
stomach.  The  cau«e  thereof,  she 
Baiil,  both  herself  thought,  and  all  in 
Mr,  Bcnham^d  bouse  did  judge  to 
Itavc  been,  the  talking  in  the  morning 
a  confection  of  barley  sodden  with 
water  and  »ugar,  and  made  exceeding 
thick  with  bread.     This  breakfast  lo^l 
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him  both  hi  a  dinner  sa 
aiu-ely  the  belter   half 
but  God  be  tlumked^  ghe 
the  worat  wad  podU  and 
urcliin  would  shortly  be 
well-dispotJcd  iu^  afore  h 
Ba^ii  said  he  ho{>ed  »o 
j)i«ir-^r    which   en^       '    ' 
-[>'  ;»k    of    Lord 
marriage,  which  t 

to  6ome  &orl  of  in  iii  iLt;i 
of  which   I  only    Its^iriit 
later;  for   that   when    1/ 
Howanfa  ciuise  cam* 
Chamber,    in    bia    vv 
reign,  he  told  rae  ho  had  h 
through     information 
France*  of  Lor  secret 
that  lord. 

** 'Tis  not  impoBsiblc  "  Po 
ed,  **  by  the  same  token  tha 
favorite,  young  Rol»ert  Dcvei 
eth  no  eoneeahnent  of  it,  w 
my  Lord  Leiee<*ter  hifl  fa  I 
But  I  pmy  you,  whnt  h  imj: 
the^e  days  ?'  Oh,  I  think  tli 
most  whimsicah  entertain 
which  tilt*  world  hath  eve 
and  the  men-icst,  if  people  b 
to  make  them  80." 

"Oh,  Pnlly,"  I  cried,  ontl 
strain  myself,  "  I  pray  God] 
never  find  cause  to  chaoge  j 
thereon."  ' 

'•  Yea,  amen  to  that  pray 
she  J  *"  ril  promise  you,  my  g 
co»,  that  I  have  no  mind  to 
I  grow  old — find  there  h**. 
years  to  come  betbre  that  &l 
me*  When  Mistress  Hclei 
by  phall  reach  to  the  \w\g 
shoulder,  then,  me  thinks,  I 
to  take  heed  unto  my  way 
think  you  the  little  wench 
yesterday  ?  '  Wliat  tames 
conform  to,  mother?  dtnnei 
btid-times  ?  *  "  ^  8he  should  I 
answered,  *  The  deviFa  time 
muttered ;  and  Kate  told  J 
should  be  ashamed  to  spea 
father's  house  of  the  c<mfoi 
practised  when  others  were 
for  their  religion.  And,  ti 
albeit  I  had  scarcely  eiidureti 
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Ifig  whkh  had  preceded  it,  I  could 
le^  bear  any  talk  of  religion,  least- 
WafB  of  that  kind,  just  then.  But,  in 
f<>olh,  the  conatrainl  I  suffen'd  almost 
iirerjiassed  my  strength.  There  ap- 
ymred  no  hope  of  ih*?ir  going,  atid 
iher  fell  into  an  eager  diecour^e  con- 
ccmng  llie  bear-baiting  the j  hud  heen 
to  lee  in  Berkshire,  and  a  great  sort 
rf  ban-dogs,  which  had  been  lied  in 
afi  outer  court,  let  loose  on  thirteen 
that  were  baited  in  the  inner  ; 
dear  Basil,  who  doth  delight 
I  kind-*  of  sports,  listened  eagerly 
descnption  they  gare  of  this 
Oh,  how  I  counted  the 
►  !  what  a  pressure  weighted 
how  the  sound  of  their 
I  pained  mine  ears  !  how  long  an 
toiff  fteetned !  and  yet  too  short  for 
*  mres,  for  I  feared  the  time  must 
I  come  when  Basil  siiould  go,  and 
nkd  that  these  unthinking  wo- 
ttm^a  tarning  should  rob  me  of  all 
pcwibllily  to  talk  with  him  alone. 
ILtBoever,  when  JVIr.  Roper  rose  to 
I  followed  him  into  the  hnll 
waited  near  the  door  f«:*r  Ba'^ll, 
5  bidding  farewell  to  Kate  and 
I  heard  him  beseech  them  to 
'  btm  go  much  favor  as  not  to  men- 
JWtt  iliey  had  seen  him ;  for  that  he 
Woat  "infonned  Sir  Henry  Stafford 
["f  Ms  coming  over  from  France,  which 
«f  1«5  beard  of  it  olherwlge  than  from 
^^lus^lf,  it  should  pemd venture  offeud 
«"a.  Tlicy  laughed,  and  promii*cd  to 
•^  M  silent  as  graven  thereon ;  and 
m\j  said  he  had  leamt  French  fash- 
5^  «he  perceived,  and  taken  lessons 
ffl  wooing  from  mounseer  j  but  she 
'  his  ftealthy  visit  should  in  the 
,rt)vc  more  comformablc  to  his  de- 
^^  than  motmseer's  had  done*  At 
'^  ther  lot  him  go ;  and  Mr.  Roper, 
*no  had  waited  for  him,  wrung  his 
"^  and  the  manner  of  his  doing  it 
^^  mj  eyes  overflow.  I  turned  my 
^  iway/bat  Bai^il  caught  both  my 
Jjn<ii  b  hlA  and  said,  *^  Be  of  good 
irt.      I  have  not  wonls 
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xpresa  how  much  I  love 
Ul    God  knoweth   it  is   very 


**  O  Basil !  mine  own  dear  Basil.''  I 
murmured,  laying  my  forehead  on  hi? 
coat'sieeve,  and  could  not  then  utter 
another  word.  Er*i  I  lifted  it  agam, 
the  hall-door  opened,  and  who,  I  pray 
you,  should  1  then  see  (with  more  ai- 
fright,  I  confess,  than  was  reasonabh* ) 
but  Hubert?  My  voice  shook  a'^  1 
said  to  Bat^il,  whose  baeJc  was  turn 
ed  from  the  door,  "  Here  is  your 
brother." 

**  Ah,  Hubert  T'  he  exel aimed  ;  **  I 
be  glad  to  see  thee  T*  and  held  out  h?a 
hand  to  him  with  a  frank  emile,  w*hleh 
the  other  took,  but  in  the  doing  of  it 
a  deadly  paleness  spread  over  his 
face. 

'^  I  have  no  leisure  to  tarry  so  much 
as  one  minute^"  Basil  said  ;  **  but  thfs 
fiweet  lady  will  tell  thee  what  weighty 
reasons  I  have  for  presently  remain- 
ing concealed ;  and  so  farewell,  my 
dear  love,  and  farewell,  my  good 
biYjthen  Be,  I  pray  you,  my  bede-?^ 
woman  this  night,  Constance ;  and  ynu 
too,  Hubert, — If  you  do  yet  say  your 
pmyers  like  a  good  Christian,  which  I 
pray  God  you  do, — mind  you  say  an 
ave  for  me  before  you  sleep,** 

Wlien  the  door  closed  on  him  I 
Bunk  down  on  a  chair,  and  hid  my 
face  with  my  hands. 

"  You  have  not  told  him  anything  ?** 
Hubert  whisjjered ;  and  1,  "  God  help 
you,  Hubert!  he  hath  come  to  London 
for  this  very  matter,  and  hath  already, 
I  fear,  albeit  liot  in  any  way  that 
shall  advantage  my  father,  yet  in  seek- 
ing to  assist  him,  run  himself  into 
danger  of  death,  or  leastways  banish- 
ment," 

As  I  eaid  this  mine  eyes  raided 
themselves  toward  him  ;  and  I  would 
they  hafl  not,  for  I  saw  in  his  visage 
au  expression  I  have  tried  these  many 
years  to  forget^  but  which  sometimes 
even  now  comes  back  to  me  painfully, 

•*!  told  yon  so,"  he  answered. 
**He  hath  an  invariable  aptness  to 
miss  his  aim,  and  to  hurt  himself  by 
the  shafts  he  looseth.  What  plan 
hath  he  now  formed,  and  what  shall 
come  of  it  ?** 

But,  somewhat  recovered  £rom  my 
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surprise,  I  bethought  myself  it  aliould 
not  be  prudent,  albeit  I  grieved  to 
tliiuk  so,  to  let  bim  know  what  sort  of 
enierpnse  it  was  Basil  had  in  hand ; 
BO  I  did  evade  his  question,  which  in- 
deed he  did  not  show  hiraself  very 
careful  to  have  answered.  He  said 
he  was  jet  dealing  witli  Sir  F rancid 
Wabingham,  and  had  hopes  of  success 
touching  my  fathei-'s  liberation,  and  ao 
prayed  me  not  to  yield  to  despondency ; 
but  it  would  take  time  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  euccesaful  isBue,  and  patience 
was  greatly  needed,  and  likewise  pm- 
deuce  toward  that  ead.  He  request- 
ed me  very  urgently  to  take  no  otlier 
steps  for  the  present  in  his  behalt*, 
which  might  ruin  all.  And  above  all 
things  not  to  suffer  Basil  to  corae  for- 
ward in  it,  for  that  he  had  made  huu- 
self  obnoxious  to  Sir  Fnineis  by 
speeches  which  he  had  tised,  iind 
which  some  one  had  reported  to  him, 
touching  Lady  Kidley's  cooi(diaace 
with  his  (Sir  Francis's)  request  tluii 
she  should  have  a  minister  in  her 
houae  for  to  read  Protcsiaut  prajci^ 
to  her  household,  albeit  herself,  being 
bedridden,  did  not  attend ;  and  if  he 
should  now  stir  in  this  matter,  all  hope 
would  be  at  an  en<L  So  he  let\  me, 
and  I  rt-tunied  to  the  parlor,  and  Kate 
and  Polly  declared  my  behavior  to 
them  not  to  be  over  and  nhovc  civil ; 
but  they  supposed  when  Iblks  were  in 
love,  they  had  a  warrant  to  treat  their 
friends  as  they  pleased.  Then  finding 
me  very  dull  and  heavy,  I  ween,  they 
bethought  themselves  at  the  last  of 
going  to  visit  their  mother  in  her  bed, 
and  paying  their  n^spects  to  their  fa- 
tlur,  wliom  they  found  asleep  in  his 
chair,  his  prayer-book,  with  which  ho 
w^as  engaged  mo^it  of  tlie  day,  lying 
0[)ea  by  his  side.  Polly  kissed  hia 
forehead^  and  then  the  picture  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  in  the  first  page  of  thia 
much-used  volume ;  which  sudden 
acts  of  hers  comforted  me  not  a  little. 
IMuriel  came  out  of  her  mother's 
ch.'imber  to  greet  lheni»  but  would  not 
suffer  them  to  see  her  at  this  unex- 
pected time,  for  that  the  least  change 
in  her  cu&tocoabk  habits  diiiordered 
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her;  and  then  whispeil 
she  had  often  asikeii, 
Ward,  and  complained 

At  the  ktst  Sir  Kalph' 
]VIr.  Lacy,  who  he  said 
his  long  ride,  and  had 
bed.  Thereupon  Kate  bj 
for  she  said  she  would  m 
him  to  this  fine  ball,  for  1 
becoming  thing  for  a  i 
seen  abroad  when  her  hi 
home,  and  a  thing  she 
done,  nor  did  uitend  to 
it  was  a  very  hard  tli 
have  been  at  the  pains; 
self  so  handsomely,  an^ 
as  one  person  to  see 
suit ;  and  she  w^islied  shi 
80  foolish  as  to  be  persi 
that  Polly  was  very  m^ 
therein.  At  the  which, 
think  so  too,"  Polly  excla 
I  wish  you  had  stayed  i 
my  dear." 

Kate's  pitiful  visage 
complaint  moved  me,  iiij 
prehenaive  humor,  to  lui  | 
not  to  be  resisted  fit  of " 
she  did  very  much  resei 
have  laughed  or  died, 
me  angry  to  hear  her 
mentations  who  had  uo 
diai>b*a,^ure, 

IVhcn    ^ 
shedding 
sent  for 
Lane,   and  he    and    Pi 
ccjoirh  to  Mrs.  Yates's,- 
had   frijtm    their    absent 
gn.'at  that  at  fit^t  it  did  i 
my  heart.      I  went  slow! 
own  chamber,  and  stood 
at  the  casement  looktn^ 
sky  above  and  the  unqui* 
it»  and  cliiefiy  in  the  dii 
where  I  knew  the  prisoa 
ing  to  myself  my  fai^ 
cell,  Mistress  Ward  re^ 
scure  lodging,  Mr.  Wj 
ous  descent,  and  mostly 
Basil  was  to  row, — that 
cd  with  so  perilous  a  bi 
scenes    seemed  to   rise 
eyes  as  I  remained  moti( 


tt^ure,  J 

lan  they  were  goiM 
ing  tears,  in  a  cha 
or  to  convev  her  % 
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uig  their  sight  to  piereo  the  darkness 

of  the  n!|»ht  and  of  the  fog  which  hung 

over  the  town.  When  the  clot'k  struck 

twdve,  a  shiver  ran  through  mc,  for  I 

llionght  of  thi?  like  striking  at  Ltjnn 

Court,  and  what  had  followed.     Upon 

which  I  betook  myself  to  my  prayers, 

and  ihinking  on  Basil,  said,  "  Sjyeak 

for  liim,  0    Blessed   Virgin   Marj^ ! 

EntR'iit   for     himi    O   ye    apostles  I 

Make  interreg^ion    for  him,   all   ye 

nwutyrs!     Pray  for  hini,  all  ye  con- 

tm,on  and  all  ye  company  of  heaven, 

tiiat  my  prayers  for  him  may  take  ef- 


fect before  our  Lord  Jesu3  Christ  ?* 
Then  ray  head  waxed  heavy  with 
sleep,  and  I  sank  on  the  cusluon  of 
my  knecling-stooL  I  wot  not  for  how 
many  hours  I  shim  he  red  in  this  whe ; 
but  I  know  I  had  eome  terrihle 
(J  reams* 

When  I  awoke  it  was  daylight.  A 
loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
house  had  aroused  me.  Before  I  had 
well  bet!iought  me  where  I  was,  Mu- 
riers  wiiite  face  appeuix-d  at  my  door. 
The  pursuivants,  she  said,  were  come 
to  seek  for  Mistress  Ward, 


{to  be  COKTHriTKD,] 
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BY   THE  Y£KY  RE^".   BR,    NORTITCOTE. 
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[  ^s  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  dull. 

Hi  false  witnciia  of  our  own  coun- 

trjmfn  to  the  more  lively  but  not  less 

m^im   falsehoods    of    the   clever 

F'R'flchnian,  Monsie  a  r  Ahou  t.     1  le  de- 

•^^a  higher  nuik,  too,  in  llie  scale  of 

^railiiulne^s  as  well  at*  of  talent  than 

«tiier  Mr.  Fullom  or  Dean  Alford  ; 

"Ot  on  this  very   account  he   is  the 

®^  dangerous  enemy.     He  handles 

™*.iwi  well,  and  he  has  the  fatal  glt^ 

nuatlng  the  poison  he  wis  lies  to 

feiBter  in  the  minutest  quantities, 

f  with  consummate  skill.    Oltcn  it  is 

^tood  in  a  single  word  or  phnv^e, 

l4|M  apparently  at  random.  Some- 

jSiJira  can  hardly  point  out  a  sin- 

^^  statement  that  is  really  fal^e,  yet 

I  ^CCTtttin  lone  and  flavor  pervades  the 

which  yon  feel  to  he   imjust, 

t which   is  all  the  more  injurious 

idCits  extreme  subtlety  and  the 

r  oviding  an  antidote.  An 

f'/  ion  is  thus  imparted  to 

^  Wk,  which,  ii*  we  may  judge  by 

^  'Vity,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain 


wben  writing  upon  this  subject.  He 
does  not  paint  either  the  Pope  or  his 
people  all  hlark,  but  seej*  much  to 
commend  both  in  the  system  and  the 
results  of  the  government.  Indeed, 
some  of  his  descriptions  are,  in  our 
judgment,  as  just  as  they  are  graphic. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Roman  people,  the  genuine  pfehs : 

**  The  noble  strangers  who  do  Rome 
in  their  carriages  are  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted witli  the  little  world  of  which 
I  am  going  ^o  speak,  or  more  proba- 
bly form  a  very  false  judgment  about 
them.  They  remember  to  have  been 
worried  to  death  by  blustering  /bccAm?' 
(porters)  and  followed  by  indefatiga- 
ble beggars.  They  saw  nothing  but 
hands  open  to  receive ;  they  heard 
nothing  but  harsli  voices  screaming 
forth  a  petition  for  alms.  Behind  thi^ 
curtain  of  aiendicity  are  concealed 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
who  are  poor  without  being  idle,  and 
who  labor  hard  for  a  scanty  supply  of 
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diiUy  bread*  Tlie  garilouers  and  vine* 
ciresaers  who  culLivatc  psirt  of  the  en- 
virotLs  of  Rome  ;  workineii,  arliz;ins, 
uurvaiits,  coachmea,  studio  modeLi, 
I»eddlcr3,  honest  vagabonds  who  wait 
for  their  supper  on  ^ome  mirucle  of 
Providence  or  aoinu  lucky  ehanut*  m 
the  loltery,  compose  tho  taiijorily  of 
the  population.  They  manage  to 
8tru«igle  through  the  whiter,  when 
visitors  sow  manna  over  the  hind  ;  in 
u  mum  or  they  atiirve.  Many  are  too 
pTOud  to  ask  for  an  alms,  not  one  of 
them  13  rich  enough  to  rt^fuse  it,  if 
oSered-  Ignorant  and  curious ;  simple, 
yet  aublle ;  sensitive  to  excess,  yet 
without  much  dignity  ;  extremely  pru- 
dent in  the  main^  yet  capable  of  the 
most  outraireous  pieces  of  impni- 
deuce ;  gohig  to  extremes  both  in  de- 
votedueds  and  in  hate ;  eixsy  to  move, 
diMcult  to  convince  ;  more  susceptible 
of  feelings  tliaa  of  ideas ;  sober  by 
habit,  terrible  when  intoxicated  ;  sin- 
cere in  practices  of  devotion  the  most 
outre,  but  as  ready  to  t|uarn:d  with  the 
oaints  as  with  men;  persuaded  that 
ihey  have  bat  little  to  hope  for  in  iliis 
life ;  comforted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  prt»sf>ect  of  a  better,  they  live  in 
A  state  of  quiet,  grumbling  resignation 
under  a  paternal  government  which 
l^vee  them  bread  when  there  is  bread 
to  give.  The  inequalities  of  rank, 
which  are  more  conti|iicuous  in  Borne 
than  in  Paris  (?),  do  not  move  them 
to  Imtred.  They  ui^  sal  Lulled  with 
the  mediocrity  of  their  lot,  and  con- 
gratuhite  themselves  tlrnt  there  arc 
rich  men  in  tlie  world,  that  »o  the 
poor  may  have  benefju^tors.  No  peo- 
ple are  less  capable  of  managing 
themselves,  so  that  they  are  easily  led 
by  the  first  who  presents  himself. 
They  have  borne  a  jmrt  in  all  the  iio- 
man  revolutions^  and  mauy  have  ac- 
quitted theni-ielves  manfully  in  the 
6ght  without  having  the  least  idea 
what  it  was  about*  They  trusted  so 
little  to  the  republic  that,  in  the  al>- 
ftenee  of  all  th«3  authorities,  when  the 
Holy  Father  and  the  Sacred  College 
bud  taken  refuge  at  Gaeta,  thirty  poor 
iamilies  qtiartcr^d  themaeUck*  in  Car- 


calelM| 
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diool  Antone)U*s  pala 
breakifjg  a  single  pmie  of 
restoration  of  the  Pope,  m 
protection  of  a  foreign  armj 
matter  of  astonisJimcut  to  tb 
haij  expected  it  as  a  hap| 
which  woukl  restore  public  tra 
They  live  at  peace  with  our 
when  the  latter  do  nothing  a^ 
peaqe  or  honor  of  their  lioi 
and  the  occuiialion  of  their 
fot*eign  army  doen  not  trou! 
except  when  they  at>i  f^*^^ 
conveuieaced  by  it.  Tluij 
afraid  to  plunge  a  dagger 
breast  of  a  conqueror,  but  ] 
swer  for  their  never  a 
Sicilian  Ve^pere. 

"They  pride  tbemsel 
descent  in  a  direct  Hue  from 
mans  of  great  Rome ;  and  tki 
less  pretensions  seem  to  me  t 
very  tolerable  founihition.  1 
ancestors,  they  (mi  largely 
and  are  very  greedy  after  sigl 
treat  their  wives  simply  ai 
not  leaving  a  single  farlhiiM 
disposal,  but  spending  it  all] 
Belves  ;  every  one  of  iheoi  1 
eut  of  some  eileot  of  a  piitrki 
are  well-built,  strong,  and  ah 
such  a  blow  as  would  as  ton: 
falo ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  1 
is  not  on  the  lookout  for  6oii 
of  living  without  work, 
worknien  when  they  haven't 
Log,  impossible  to  be  got  h 
soon  as  they  have  a  crown 
pockets  ;  goof],  honest,  kindly, 
pie-hearted  folks,  but  thorott, 
vinced  of  tlieir  superiority  ti 
of  mankind  Economical  ti 
degi*ee,  and  living  on  dry  p 
they  can  find  some  splendid 
for  spending  all  their  savi 
day  ;  they  gather  soui  by  won 
tltree  pounds  in  the  cour^  of 
to  hire  the  balcony  of  soixi« 
the  carnival,  or  to  show  ll 
in  a  carnage  at  the  feast  a 
'Jjnore,  It  is  thus  the  Ron 
laee  forget  both  the  folurc 
past  in  Stitarnalia,  The  h 
want  of  forethought  whidi 
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by  the  in*egu- 

teir  lisources,  the  jx^'iod- 
oi  festas  which  exempt 
ir,  and  the  iinpoesibilitj 
n*>»elvea  to  ai^y  bighcr 
fiave  by  tlie  mt^rvenriou  of 
m  They  ai'e  deficient  in 
tues,  and,  amongst  others,  in 
which  formed  no  part  of 
Itiiuce  to  which  tliey  have 
^     That  ill  which  they  cer- 

not  deiicieut  in  dignity  and 
'L  They  never  deiiiean 
i  to  low,  coarse  joke^,  or  vul- 
ihery.  You  will  ncTer  see 
It  a  gentleman  in  tlie  etreeis, 
pd,   or   gpesik    an    offensire 

woman.  Timt  class  of  de- 
eings  wliich  we  cidi  the  ca- 
l^olatdy  unknown  here ;  the 
not  a  Koumn  commodity/'     . 

another  teslimoiiy  of  a  giiai- 
Jrom  the  same  pen»  to  die 

of  one  particular  claBS  of 
iti  people,  the  Trastevirni, 
who  dwell  on  the  northern 
t  Tiber*  M.  About  invites 
!5B  to  accompany  him  to  one 
trie  or  public  houses  of  the 
here  bbcksmiths,  and  shoe- 
id  weavers,  and  lia<!kney- 
eto.,   together   with    their 

daughters,  resort  on  Sun- 
igoy  a  better  dinner  and  a 
jrous    flask  of    wine  than 

ffonl  themselves  during  the 
he  entrance  u  not  inviting, 

are  not  many  foreigners, 
»h    gentlemen    either,   who 

to  venture,  as  a  mere  mat- 
psity,  and  without  any  press- 
jity,  mto  the  corresponding 
lenta    of   either  France   or 

M.  About  is  well  aware  of 
^  encouniges  his  readers, 
em  fear  nothing  ;  **you  eliail 
'ho  &apf  *'  and  nobody  shall 
jou,'' 

haU  Bee  men  here  strong  as 
as  iiascible ;  men  who 
giving  a  blow  ns  you. 
a  glass  of  water,  and 
strike  without   having  a 
leir  haadfl.     The  police  will 


be  nowhere  near  to  protect  ue ;  they 
are  always  out  of  the  way.  Beside, 
if  you  were  to  offend  one  of  tiiese 
jolly  fellows,  he  would  kill  you^ 
though  you  were  in  the  vei*y  ann*  of 
the  police*  ^Nevertheless  you  may 
come  and  go  in  the  midst  of  them* 
spend  lotB  of  money,  pay  in  gold, 
miike  your  purse  jingle  in  the  hearing 
of  all,  and  go  home  alter  midnight 
through  the  dnrkest  streets,  witliout 
any  one  dreaming  of  making  an  at- 
tempt on  your  purine.  More  than  this: 
we  shall  he  polilely  receive d^  and  they 
will  put  theniselveji  out  of  the  way  to 
make  room  tor  us.  They  will  not  stare 
at  us,  as  though  we  were  wild  beasts ; 
they  will  even  obligingly  gratify  oiir 
curioiiity,  if  it  is  not  impertinent.  Wc 
need  not  fear  that  wine  will  excite 
them  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us  ;  but 
woe  betide  us  if  we  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  provoke  them.  They  are  not 
aggressive  when  tliey  are  in  bqaon 
but  they  are  very  sensitive.  They 
forgive  no  offence,  even  an  iuvo!nn- 
tary  one,  if  it  has  exposed  tiieni  to  the 
raillery  of  their  comjianions.  When 
you  see  a  woman  with  her  hu&bned, 
or  a  girl  with  her  father,  put  a  bridle 
on  your  eyes.  It  is  often  dangerous 
even  to  cast  a  furtive  glance  on  a 
Traste verba  ;  and  1  have  known  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  the  offend- 
er has  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life/* 
I  dare  say  some  of  our  readers 
arc  a  little  disappointed  at  the  sketch 
of  the  character  of  I  he  Roman  people 
which  we  have  given  on  the  authority 
of  M.  About.  They  would  rather 
have  heard  us  say  they  were  all  good 
and  pious  and  edifying  members  of 
society  and  of  the  Church*  Indeed 
we  have  known  some  zealous  souls 
who  expected  to  tind  Rome  a  sort  of 
mottastery  on  a  large  t^c^ile,  where 
wovhlly  passions  and  niortul  sins  were 
never  heard  of,  except  among  the 
hardened  and  rebelhous  few;  and 
even  the  imperfections  of  ordinary 
mortals  wei-e  mrely  met  with,  smd  as- 
sumed some  character  of  specixd  enor- 
mity- Rome  seems  to  have  the  gifl 
which,  from  the  Catholic  pouit  of  view, 
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we  8bouM  naiiirfllly  expect  it  to  have, 
v'a*,  of  Btiirliig  the  affection  oF  inen*a 
hcarlfl  in  llieir  lowest  deptlis  more 
powerfully  than  ia  any  other  place  m 
the  world.  As  our  divine  IVIa^ter 
himself  was  **  set  for  the  ruin  as  well 
ius  for  the  ix'sun-eetion  of  many  in  h- 
racl,  and  for  a  sign  wliich  should  be 
contradicted;'  so  the  capital  of  his 
Church  upon  earth — the  seat  of  his 
vicegerent — that  city  where  his  inter- 
ests take  precedence  of  every  earthly 
consideration,  and  the  world  is  made 
to  wait  vk\mi\  iho  Church,  not  the 
Church  upon  the  world,  inspires  the 
Bf  rongest  possible  sentiment  of  love  or 
of  hatred  into  tlie  miuds  of  all ;  and 
where  these  feelings  are  strong,  it  is 
hard  to  keep  the  exact  balance  of 
impartial  truthfulness.  What  we  love 
intensely,  we  naturally  like  to  picture 

I  to  ourselves  as  faultless  and  perfect ; 

hand  even  if  we  cannot  do  this — \f  wo 
are  conscious  of  defects  and  faults, 
wlucli  cannot  be  denied,  we  still  wish 
Ip  conceal  I  hem  as  lonj^  as  possible 
from  others.  What  bitter  haired  and 
prejudice  can  do  in  the  way  of  blind- 
ing men's  eyes  and  closing  men*s  ears, 
wc  have  already  seen  in  the  melan- 
choly examples  of  Messrs.  Alford  and 
Cow ;  nor  should  we  have  far  to  seek 
if  we  desired  to  present  our  readers 
with  specimens  of  exaggerated  praise 
dictated  by  the  partiality  of  affection. 
Most  of  us  have  probably  met  with 
generous  enthusiasts,  wdio  did  not  hes- 
itate to  prefer  Rome  to  England,  un- 
der any  conceivable  aspect,  seenlar  as 
well  as  religious,  and  who  would 
think  it  as  much  a  point  of  honor  to 
defend  tlie  character  of  the  Eoman 
soldiers  for  bravery,  the  Roman  police 
for  activity,  the  Roman  scavengers 
for  efficiency,  and  tlie  Roman  people 
for  industry  and  honesty,  as  of  the 
Roman  clergy  for  integrity  of  faith 
and  purity  of  mom  Is,  and  the  Roman 
government  for  justice  tempered  with 
clemency.  Such  pei-aons  are  very 
amiable  friends,  bat  somewhat  embar- 
rassing allies  ;  and  writers,  very  infe- 
rior to  M.  About,  have  no  difficulty  in 
destroying  their  well-meant  but  ill- 


planned  system  of  defei 

himself  is  much  too  wise 
blunder  of  unmitigated 
from  his  side  of  tlic  qua 
have  been  glad,  thervfon 
selves    of    his    clever 
sketches    to    lay   before 
what  we  really  believe 
tolerable  estimate  of  th< 
the  case.     It  is  certainly 
the  faith  to  believe  the  ] 
impeccable,   or  the  Ron3l 
in  Itself  to   be    the   id 
perfection  ;  and  we  lio] 
to  the  Holy  See  will  m 
question  for  the  avowi 
already  quoteil    the  i 
Protestant     traveller,    H 
ledges  the  strongly-marj 
of   religion  which  stamj 
city  of  Rome ;    but  thisj 
not  incompatible  with  thi 
much  that  is  evil,  agaia 
religions  element  is  alwi^ 

We  will  add  yet  one 
from  About^  which  conct 
al  character  of  the  co 
rather  than  of  the  inhi 
metropolis.     We  have 
months,  at  various  timejj 
one    Italian   villuge,   an 
greally  edified  by  the 
piety  of  the  people.     Thl 
less,  for  the  most  part,  q 
knowledge  even  as  to  ' 
their   own    country;    at 
other  country  beside  the 
as    far  removed  from  I 
range  of  thoughts  as  Mai 
Siitum  still  are  from  tl 
our  own  pea?iantry.      Tl 
and  worked   hard  ;    stil 
is  obliged  to  acknowl 
say  of  them — ^*  aa  of  the 
ample,"  savs  M.  Abou 
are  miserable.     They  at 
that  is  all  The  fact  tliat< 
their  schooling,  and  Iheli 
tendance  costs  tliem  notll 
sates   to    a    certain   d 
heavy   taxation   they  a 
ways.    Their  labor  in 
them  alive  till  old  aff( 
^eir  life  in  earning 
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of  dits  class  resembles 
**  No  doubt  it  does  to 
vieiir  of  tbiusri  is  limited 
irld,  aiid  who  cannot  i*ecog- 
tid  or  reward  of  tlie  siiffi/r- 
life  beyond  it.  But  Ihe 
he  himself  acknowledges, 
rw  to  die.,  Tlijs  is  a  trait 
iracter  which  justice  obliges 
Di«e.  The  J  die  as  they  eat, 
or  sleep — qnite  naturally, 
nd  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Batioti  is  to  be  explained  by 
of  a  liie  of  happiness  in  an 
I  hereafter,  and  by  the  c_m- 
lonitiona  of  a  reli|rba  which 
all  men  must  die."  in 
tb,  the  Roman  peasantry 
he  Gospel ;  and  so  they  ae- 
patience  the  primeval  btir- 
ipon  fallen  man— ^*  la  the 
ly  face  shalt  Ihon  eat  bread 
turn  to  the  earih,  out  of 
wast  taken."  And  for  this 
the  contemptuous  pity  of 
ned  Frenchman.  We  ac- 
tiraony,  whilst  we  disclaim 
atary  and  detest  his  spirit, 
he  speaks  truly  when  he 
hi'3  characteristic  of  the  Ro- 
dar  mind —  familiarity  with 
pf  de4ith.  We  know  of  no 
whom  this  and  other  truths 
seem  to  bq  more  habitually 
It  gives  a  color  and  a  tone 
Efdinary  eonveraation,  even 
es  not  bring  forth  fruits  of 
We  have  ourselves  heard  of 
lady  reconciling  herself  to  a 
which  was  proposed  to  her, 
in  some  respects  was  not 
imply  by  a  consideration  of 
"  the  intended  bridegroom  ; 
sideration  found  expression 
'IComan  way,  quite  in  keep- 
flmt  ]£  About  has  observed 
.  '*  lie  is  not  lively,  I 
the  lady,  "*  nor  haud^ionie, 
bat  ho  is  piou.**,  and  will 
M  fnrf*"  And  in  a  charm- 
>k  lately  pubUshed  ("'  Sane- 
i©  Life**)  we  see  another 
J  the  Cc»imte>d9  Medola;^o, 
S  friend  her  only  idea  of 


her  future  husband  much  in  the  same 
spirit:  "All  that  I  know  is  that  he  is 
pious  and  very  fond  of  the  Jesuits." 

THE  POLmcS  OF  THE  ROAf  AN  PEOPLE* 

The  facts  we  have  adduced,  th 
pictures  we  have  drawn — or  rathei 
which  M.  About,  *a  bitter  enemy  of  the  • 
Papal  power,  ha^  di'awn — ot'  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  people,  ought, 
one  would  think,  to  have  great  weight 
with  those  wlio  have  any  real  c^ire  lor 
the  well-being  of  a  nation,  A  man 
must  be  finnly  wedrlod  indeed  to  some 
political  erotclict,  who  is  ready  to  risk 
the  loss  of  i^uch  advantages  as  these  in 
exchange  for  the  realization  of  his 
dreams.  But  in  truth  it  is  the  hatred 
of  Cathohcism,  rather  than  the  love  of 
any  political  principle,  wliieh  lies  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  decluraation  we 
hear  against  the  abuses  of  the  Ptipal 
goverunient,  Vfhj  is  it  else  that  those 
gentlemen  who  pmfess  so  lively  a  con- 
cern that  the  pohtical  liberties  of  threis 
millions^  of  Itiiliau:?  should  suffer  somo 
abridgment  for  the  sake  of  upholding 
the  Father  of  Christendom  in  the  indt> 
pendent  exercise  of  his  spiritual  pow- 
er, are  yet  able  to  bear  wilh  the  ut- 
most equanimity  the  sight  of  real  cru- 
elty and  oppression  inflicted  upon  ten 
millions  of  Christians  in  European 
Turkey?  The  balance  of  political 
power  among  the  different  European 
governments  is  of  more  value  in  their 
eyes  than  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  ;  fieace,  commerce,  and  wealth 
depend  on  the  one,  only  virtue  and  re- 
ligion on  the  other*  , 

But  let  us  come  now  to  the  politic^U 
question,  and  see  how  it  really  stands. 
It  has  been  often  and  tmly  said,  that 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pot>e 
rests  on  more  legitimate  foundations 
than  any  other  European  sovereignty 
of  the  day.  Long  possession,  to  be 
measured  not  by  generations  but  by 
centuries  ;  donations  from  other  pow- 
ers ;  the  free  choieo  of  the  people,  all 
combine  to  impart  to  the  chair  ot 
Peter  a  dignity  and  a  solidity  which 
does  not  belong  to  any  other  throne. 
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And  if  it  be  objected  Uiat,  however 
this  may  have  been  *m  liines  past,  yet 
now,  at  it?ast,  tlie  consent  ol'  the  people 
is;  wanting^  without  wliiuli  the  mcMlern 
cin^ed  of  iiutioDs  will  not  allow  auy 
j>owei*  to  be-  secure,  we  must  iuiswer, 

Vbat  lias  been  proved  to  demonstni- 
tion,  and  whiit  every  one  at  all  ecu- 
versaiit  with  ibe  facJs  of  the  case  well 

I  koows  to  be  true :  thtit  it  is  not  in 
Rome  and  aman^  Uomann  tJiai  plots 

Jihuve  been  Imtcbed  against  ibe  Pon- 
tilieal  government ;  a  portion  of  the 
peoplej  tlie  discontented,  of  whom 
ibe  re  must  evex  be  eomc  under  every 

[  government,  have  only  lent  Ibi^mselveB 
tu  the  execution  of  plots  conceived  afld 
pliiuned  in  the  secret  societies  or  club:^, 
or  even  the  ministerial  chambers^  of 
Turin   and    Grenoa,     StraJigers  have 

.  iilwayfi  been  at  tbe  head  of  every  lio- 

I  man  revolution,  adventurers  who  find 

I  tUeIr  fortunes  in  ti'oubled  watcTiS,  or 
fanatical  politicians^  who  cannot  endure 
that  any  one  should  be  happy,  except- 
ing according  to  their  own  receipt. 
So  long  as  English  politicians  encour- 
ii^e  agitation  by  their  [jresence  in  the 
CDuntry  and  frequent  communications 
u'ith  disaffected  parties  in  it,  or  by 
lending  tlieir  names  and  their  houses 
as  the  medium  of  corres[>t>ndcnce  or 
of  banking  transactions  between  the 
conspirators,  or  bj  delivering  sensa- 
tional speeches  in  the  house  ;  so  long 
will  the  Roman  mind  be  more  or  less 
agitated ;  so  long  as  Piedmont  can 
«end  her  emissaries  into  all  the  towns 
and  villages,  distributing  money  as  the 
rewai'd  of  acquiescence  in  her  schemes, 
conspirators,  even  among  the  Romana 
themselves,  will  not  be  wanting  ;  but  if 
all  tliese  tilings  could  be  removed,  and 
the  question  were  left  to  the  settlement 
of  the  people  themselves,  we  should 
have  no  fear  of  the  result.  Whenever 
the  Popes  have  been  drivcu  out  of 
Rfjme,  the  people  have  bailed  their  i^- 
tum   with  universal  acckmations   of 

I  joy,  and  already  we  are  told  the  short 
experience  of  the  blessings  of  Pied- 
moiitese  rule  which  the  Legations 
have  enjoyed  has  sufficed  to  make 
them  regret  the  change.  The  increase 


of  taxes  and  the  militAf 
are  a  price  higher  than 
ing  to  pay  for  the  name  of 
der  the  yoke  of  VictofiJ 
We  believe  that  the  folM| 
of  the  paliticJil  creed  of  th 
jority  of  the  Po^je's  aubje< 
curate  as  it  is  moderate, 
debted  tor  it  to  a  l^rench 
who  has  most  gratefully  i 
Alwrjut  iJirough  all  his  mi' 
and  publihhed  a  complete  i 
them*  He  tells  us  that  mi 
are  of  opuiion  that  peojj 
hapivy  or  miserable  nndiA^ 
government,  aeeording  |fl 
which  it  is  administereil  %. 
ernmeut  of  «o/^*^  kind  there 
disorder  would  be  univtajiAj 
tbe  Pnpfl  1)6 ing  at  the  head 
Til  ijment*  is  thecal 

u  .  :    it  attmctf?    j 

other  wealthy  fori  i 
sometimes  seventy, 
ninety  thousand  strahgew 
it  saves  them  from  thiJ 
war;  the  operations  of  cc 
not  so  extensive  as  in  som 
itals,  are  at  least  more 
stable  ;  there  is  no  finaoc 
panic  in  the  money  marki 
at  periodical  intervals,  an 
ruin  and  desolation  throu^ 
able  families  ;  industry  ant 
duct^  crowned  by  success 
o|ien  the  way  to  the  posei» 
tixtes  and  titles ;  tbe  ranks 
ileged  chiss  itself,  so  to  \ 
clergy — arr  open  to  all  c* 
great  mujority  of  lucm 
about  the  court,  prelacies, 
judges hit>s,  etc*,  are  givei 
bcrs  of  tbe  middle  clas;),  i 
tl ire e -fourths  of  the  cardin 
ing  Cardinal  Antonelli  hii 
ing  been  chosen  from  an 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  eve 
holding  oiBlcfi  under  govei 
laymen ;  that  not  more 
priests  altogether  are  empl 
administration  of  secular  £ 
that  among  otbcials  of  the 
a  layman  always  receives 
than  an  ecclesiastic ;  tbiU 
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as  having   to  deal  with 

religion*  might  seem  fairly 

g  It}  ecclesiastics  alone^  twt> 

bke*  post.^  are  filled  by  lay* 

Ptlie  salaries  are  divided  in 

e  game  projiortion  ;  that  the 

laving   no  f  ami  lies   of  their 

[ways  9pen<iing  their  private 

I  pablic  works  fi>r  tbe  goad 

^Stry,  or  on  the  rebuildiDg 

ition   of  churehcs,  to    tlie 

ragement  of  the  fine  arts, 

iport  of  innmnerablc  fami- 

nklly,  cm  BchoolB  and  hog* 

other   works   of  charity. 

,  too,  that,  llianks  to  this 

liie  education  of  theii'  chil- 

cost  them   norbing ;    that 

all  kimU  are  more  mimer- 

portion  to  tliu  pO[>ulation) 

liiko  in  any  oilier  European 

i  Jiiese  not  oaly  schools  of 

etruction  for  ibe  chilib-en  of 

coiiluining   alwut    17,000 

\i  both  icx.es,  but  also   for 

I  and  uppe-T  classes,  3,000 

recrnve  here  an  education 

|ualify   them  for  any  pro- 

ij  may  prefer,  quite  gratu- 

j  believe  to  be  a  Teiy  fo-ir 

the  state  of  feeling  on  po^ 

ters  among  the  majority  of 

Sin   p<H)ple;  and  it*  it  is  not 

l^iy   to   oiir  modem   liberals, 

"^  ignores  all  their  bright  the- 

i&  content   to   forego   the 

of    representative    govern- 

triennial  parliaments,  we 

iL     We  think  tbero  is  an 

nvjction   in  most    Itoman 

God*d  honor  and  glory,  and 

happiness,  are  more  eam- 

it  for  and  more  fully  at- 


tained in  that  city  than  elsewhere ; 
and  tiiat  this  conviction  both  docB,  and 
ought  to»  reconcile  ihem  to  any  politi* 
ciil  disadvantages  which  smch  a  state 
of  things  may  entail,  as  Mons.  Ye  nil- 
lot  has  well  said- 

Klsewhere,  man  is  considered  prim- 
arily as  a  power  5  in  Rome,  he  is  pri- 
mai'ily  a  bouL  At  Home*  the  public 
maoners,  following  more  nearly  the 
august  guidance  of  the  Church,  have 
more  frequently  and  mom  closely  than 
elsewhere  approached  the  divine  ideal 
of  the  gospeh  I  know  what  cruel 
ravages  have  been  wrought  by  long 
and  wicked  agitations,  begun  and  fos- 
toi»ed  from  witliout;  I  know  that 
every  people  has  its  dregs,  its  popu- 
lace ;  but  I  know  also  that  at  Rome 
thia  very  popidace  is  not  without  faith, 
and  I  kniiw,  too,  wlial  solid  Chnstian 
virtnes  adorn  the  true  Homan  hearth. 
Rarely  or  never  do  twenty  years  roll 
by  wilbont  Home  giving  to  tlie  world 
one  of  those  heroes  who  devote  them- 
Belves  to  the  love  of  God  and  of  souls 
with  the  triumphant  energy  of  i^anctity. 
Blest  and  encouraged  by  tlic  Popes, 
these  chosen  ones  have  always  left 
disciples  to  prolong,  as  it  were,  their 
own  existence,  and  wot*ks  which  have 
not  perished.  And  the  enhghtencd 
Christian  conscience,  despising  the 
empty  boasts  of  ignorant  pride,  will 
always  assign  the  first  place  among 
nations  to  that  which  best  piTserves 
the  faith  and  produces  the  greatest 
number  of  saints. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  teat  of 
national  greatness  woald  lind  no  favor 
in  the  ears  of  an  English  Parliament^ 
l>ut  we  are  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  there  may  be  truth  in  it  for  all 
that. 
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Traoslnted  f^om  the  German, 

MALINES  AKD  WURZBURG. 


.  SKETCH  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CONGRESSES  HELD  AT  MALDiES  AJCD  " 


BT  ANBI^W  yiBDBRMA8«Eg. 


CHAPTER  in. 


fioixHCB  Ama  THE  fbem. 


In  the  Belgian  congress  the  Bcction 
of  scirtice  and  the  pre^s  does  not  treat 
of  the  same  gubjects  that  occupy  the 
attention  of  ihat  aection  in  the  Ciith<> 
lie  conventions  in  Germany.  At  Ma- 
linea  CInistian  instruction  and  educa- 
tion arc  the  principal  questions  debated; 
in  Germany,  on  the  other  Imnd,  the 
nnivertiity  question  is  tlic  chief  snliject 
of*  dif*cussion  ;  at  MalLnes  it  m  sVunly 
attended;  at  WurzhurgT  Frankfort, 
etc,  on  the  contmiy,  there  was  a 
crowded  attendance,  and  the  proeeed- 
iuga  were  of  the  rao:st  interesling  char- 
iictcr.  At  Malines  fortj-ti^e  Catholic 
journalista  met  nnd  passed  iiaportjint 
resolutioni^ ;  at  Wiirzburg,  more  than 
sixty  rejirescntatives  of  German 
science  held  a  separate  confen^nee 
and  drew  up  an  address  to  tlie  Holy 
Father,  Even  the  meeting  of  liter- 
ati held  at  Munich  may  be  called  the 
(Tffi^pring  of  the  Catholic  general  eon- 
venfiona.  At  Mnnich,  in  1861,  Pro- 
fe^iitor  Alichaelis  proposed  a  scheme 
planned  l>y  DoUinger  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Grerman  savan?*,  which  was  re- 
jected- Hereupon  the  project  was 
somewhat  changed  and  a  separate 
meeting  held  at  Munich*  Its  results 
are  well  known. 

The  principal  debaters  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Malines  congress  were  the 
genial  and  venerable  Count  de  Ville- 
neuve,  Lenormant  the  daring  travel- 
ler, Lecheoiii,  8ondan»  Leger,  du  Cli- 
^ieux,  DucpetiauXt  Chopinet,  Soeni^ns, 
Baeten^  and  Dccostcr.     The  pi*e:iiding 


officer  was  Naraet'lie,  of  Jamwi 
together  with  de  Ram,  Lannj, 
Latbret,   and    Perin  worthily 
sen  ted  the  university  at  Lout; 
neighbor  was  van    der   Ha6| 
Brussels,  a  writer  whoso  nam<! 
known,  not  only  in   Belgium 
foreign  countries.     Though  ail 
lenl  linguist,  he  deems  it  bis  6i 
to  refute  hiistorieal  miss^taremei 
to  exix>se  without  liaercy  thf»  ei 
modern     Protestant     historian 
Onno   Klopp    unsparingly  derl 
German  scribblers,  so  vaji  de| 
ghen  puts  down  the  Belgian  4 
in  history.    He  is  intimately  aiS 
ed  with  (ierman  literature. 

The  subjects  that  occupied 
ten  I  ion  of  the  section  were  pop! 
struction,  the  classics  as  a  m€ 
mental  training,  the  establishf 
professorships  on  social  qucstid 
discipline. 

On  [>opular  instruction  Monfll 
Dnpanloup  delivered  a  dii 
which  was  the  event  of  the  c<i 
and  whieli  has  since  K  1 

Europe.  Count  Dv  i  ii 
Richemont,  of  Paris,  an  orator  j 
bly  known  in  Germany  as  the  i 
advocate  of  a  Catholic  unil 
spoke  on  the  mental  activity 
ciety.  In  the  Romanic  woi 
name  of  Dupanloup  acts  like  A  i 
If  a  charity  sermon  is  to  N 
which  is  to  move  and  electrilV 
and  all  France,  the  Bishop  of  fl 
is  called  ujwn.  Inl862,  wheia 
came  necessary  to  give  a  new  ii 
to  the  Catholic  cause  in  the  EaJ 
pauloup  was  summoned  to  jjU 
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tions  of  thccartli  to  a  seme 
iitie* ;  tliousands  ruslu^d  to 
preach  at  the  church  of  St. 
1  Galle.  At  Mali  UPS  he  met 
fiume   success.    When  Du- 
it  peaks  everj'  listener  j^lows 
lie  zeal,  that  becomes  more 
intense  as  he  proceeds  and 
ts  forth  in  a  iieiy  enthusi- 
lose  iutluence  reaches  far  and 
wa.s  tlie  sfiectacle  witne^s- 
e.  and  repeated  at   Paris 
les.    One  of  the  brightest  or- 
tlie  French  hierarcliy,  I>u- 
\n  eTcry  occasion  expresses 
ras  of  Catholic  France  with 
force.      No  wonder,  then, 
m  the  emperor  fears  the  Li.sh- 
fcpepce.     His    writings    are 
P^aU,  and   admired  for  their 
style.     As  an   orator,  he  en- 
tbe  French  and  Belgians  ;  on 
however,  he  exerJs  a 
Ul  influence;    they  prefer 
rt,   F.    Hennann,   or   F, 
is  discourse  at  Mfditici^  wa,^ 
[y  speakings,  a  di^eour^ie,  hut 
conversation,  grand    and 
diction,  and  full  of  brll- 
and  telling  Jeitr  de  motA. 
I&arks  made  by  Dupanlonp  on 
when  returning  thanks  for 
tic  reception,  were  a  mas- 
eloquence,  which  will  never 
by  those  who  li^slened  to 
Bishop   of  Orleans*  m   a 
people.     **  I  do  not  know 
\mi  what  I  know  best  aud  lo^^e 
le  people/'     If  D u pa nlo tip's 
I  the  brightest  gem  of  the 
I   18G-I,   Montalembert,  in 
on  "  Religious   Liberty  " 
his  com|)etitors  in  18133. 
art's  disco uriie  lasted   five 
hours  longer  than  Dupan- 
jcch,       Montalembert    and 
are  the   moat    prominent 
i%*e»   of    Catholic    France. 
God    to    buttle    for  his 
th  are  lea<Hng  millions  of 
yed  under  the  banner  of 
ictory  and  triumphs*    Mon- 
th*? athlete  of  the  tribune, 
Pius  IX.  himself  as  one  of 


the  bravest  of  the  Christian  llo^*t» 
cite  rift  lies  for  the  Church  an  ardent, 
pure,  and  holy  love.  This  love  may 
sometimes  carry  liim  too  fiir.  At  Ma- 
line;?,  in  18G3,  he  laid  down  many  prop- 
on  i  lions  not  approved  by  the  congress. 
The  Canlinal  of  Malincs,  however, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  charitiibly 
threw  a  veil  over  every  tlung  objection- 
able, thu£*  resolving  into  perfect  har- 
mony everything  discordant*  Dupan- 
loup  evidently  thought  of  his  frieml 
Montalembert  wlien,  in  his  remarks 
on  August  30,  IBDl,  he  uttered  the 
words :  '*  Let  us  not  confound  opuiions 
and  principles,  vital  questions  and  do- 
mestic dithculties ;  among  ua  let  there 
be  no  differences,  no  disanion,  no  im- 
prudence," 

Count  Richemont,  of  Paris,  is  a  true 
nobleman  in  appearance  and  bearing ; 
liis  black  beard  iidds  new  beauty  to 
his  handsome  face  aud  sfiarkling  eyes. 
His  gestures  are  appropriate  and 
graceful.  He  speaks  very  rapidly, 
how  ever,  swallowing  many  words,  so 
tliat  we  Germans  did  not  under- 
stand him  well ;  in  fact,  we  read  his 
speech  with  more  pleasure  than  we 
listened  to  it,  A  more  tavorable  im- 
pression was  made  by  Viscount  Aua- 
tole  Lemercicr,  of  Paris,  a  roan  of 
agreeable  manners,  a  true  Parisian, 
full  of  wit  and  hnmor,  a  graceful 
speaker,  who  will  be  h<:urd  with  pleas- 
ure by  any  assembly.  Bat,  great  as 
are  Lemercier's  merits,  he  bus  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  Henry  do  Riancey, 
w^ho  unites  in  himself  every  quality 
required  to  become  a  general  favorite. 
Among  the  French  journalists  he  ib 
one  of  the  ablest.  Li  his  opinions  he 
steers  a  middle  course  between  the 
extreme  views  of  Montalembert  and 
Vcuillot^  or  Barrier,  Faconet  and 
Chanlrel.  the  oracles  of  the  ''  Monde ;" 
and  "  L'Union,**  the  journal  of  which  he 
lA  the  editor,  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  *'  Le  Monde"  and 
'*  Le  Correspondant."  But  de  Rian- 
cey*s  labors  are  not  confined  to  his 
editorial  f^anctum ;  he  cherishes  holy 
poverty,  is  unliring  in  the  prsictice  of 
Chnstian  charity,  and  justly  deserves 


the  title  of  **  Fatbcr  of  the  Poor,** 
Thc^i^  holj  praetieefl  give  an  unction 
to  his  word?,  jiiiil  throw  a  hak)  around 
his  person  which  he  dof'S  not  even  sus- 
pect, hut  which  gains  for  him  the  heart» 
of  all  that  ace  or  hear  of  him.  Mis 
!il>et»chej  in  the  section  of  Christian 
I  economy  excited  great  interest,  and 
when  speaking  on  matters  connected 
with  the  Catholic  faith  he  reminded 
us  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  Mia 
discourse  before  tlie  general  meeting 
of  the  congress,  Sept.  12,  18(U,  waa 
a  gem.  He  spokts  as  a  soldier  of 
Christy  as  an  heroic  defender  of  the 
Church,  showing  at  once  that  he  Vas 
a  veteran,  who  hud  often  struggled  for 
the  triumph  of  pnnciple.  The  fulun) 
does  not  inspire  de  Kiancey  with  anx- 
iety or  fear  J  he  is  full  of  hope  and 
coiifiileTice,  believing  that  he  live«  in 
an  age  destined  to  accomplish  great 
thinge.  Ho  is  not  discouraged  by  the 
superior  power  of  his  opponents,  for 
he  Imirr?  in  mind  Christ's  promise  to 
his  Church* 

When  speaking,  a  pleasant  smile 
lesiA  on  do  Riancey's  lips,  and  his 
^features  reflect  the  cheerful  calmness 
of  his  soul.  His  friendly  eyes  charm 
his  listeners,  who  regret  to  see  them 
fixed  on  hi^  manuscript^  for  de  Rian- 
oej  reads  his  speeches.  If  the  ap- 
plause of  the  assemhly  become  too 
long  and  noisy,  the  speaker's  fare 
beams  with  satisfaction,  and  he  grace- 
fully passes  his  hand  through  his  hair. 
De  Riancey  fascinates  the  hearta  of 
all  hiri  lie  a  re  rs. 

It  m  hanl  to  my  which  of  the  many 
eminent  French  orators  at  Malines 
possesses  most  claims  to  our  pi-efer- 
enee.  Who  is  the  greatest  orator^ 
Connt  Montalemhert  or  Bishop  Du- 
panloup,  de  Riancey  or  P^rc  Felix, 
Viscount  Leraercier,  Count  Riche- 
mont,  Visconnt  de  Me  Ian,  Lassen^e, 
or  Lenorraant?  Each  of  them  has 
excellences  peculiar  to  himself  that 
claim  our  admiration.  In  like  manner, 
among  the  gre^it  Italian  raa-^ters, 
Mifhiiol  Anjrelo  i?  first  in  grandeur  of 
^*  n ;  Titian     is  dis* 

\^  I  ;4ce  of  hid  figures  $ 


CoiTeggio  for  tbeir 
whilst  Rapliael  merits 
fertility  of  invention, 
expression,  and  variety, 
we  have  already  stated^  pi 
Germans  moi'e  than  Biehi>j 
loup.  His  concluding  discc 
livered  in  St.  Rombaut'd  oat 
Mahnes,  Sept,  8,  I8t>^,  w«i 
Bophieal  review  of  eccleiiad 
tory ;  the  grandeur  of  itt  o 
well  befitted  Llie  importauoe  i 
casion.  h\  apfM?ar!Uico,  F. 
not  so  majestic  as  F,  dt  1 
nor  has  he  so  powerful  and 
a  voice  as  his  |>redeoeJaor. 
coui'ses  betray  lesa  enthn«i»ii 
liberty  than  those  of  F.  Li 
but  still  he  is  at  present  tki 
the  day,  no  less  tlian  de  Ravi 
Lacordaire  were  some  yean 
Lacordaii^,  the  Doininieiin,  j 
his  words  to  thousands  of  yc 
who,  carried  away  by  the  |wl 
litemry  revolutions  of  18. 
frantic  with  ideas  of  libt 
were  attracted  and  torraeuti 
**  infinite,"  and  panting  for  v 
define<l  ideals.  This  yeamii 
datre  sti*ove  to  satisfy,  l^ 
out  to  them  that  Clirist 
Church  were  the  re.'>:' 
indefinite  ideals,  and  1 
to  sanctity  liberty  by  dcvi, 
sacrilicc*  The  vast  schemes 
were  not  carried  tjut,  and  th< 
were  not  realised.  Frt*nc] 
felt  the  vanity  of  its  aspij'ul 
was  seized  by  a  deadly  lej 
kind'  of  despair,  as  if  it  had 
shipwreck*  Like  dko  miLiij 
meteors  F.  de  Eavlgnan's  co 
suddenly  shed  a  stream  of 
the  universal  gloom.  How 
was  his  apjjearaiice,  how  sul 
language,  liow  ai-dent  his  d 
how  holy  his  life  1  All  Frano< 
to  the  Je^>jit,  and  seemed  ape 
Im^ligion  was  banished  fi*oni  I, 
of  hearts,  and  thousand ?*  ret 
the  practice  of  their  reUgioi 
and  were  saved.  The  apirl 
age  to<ik  another  din:*ction ;  n 
ed  theiuselvos  exclusively  w 
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Dterests,  snd  they  thought 
^oncy,  of  steam,  of  machine- 
d  otiiar  hnincljt'5  of  industry. 
smy  jeare  piiogi-ess  has  been  tlio 
iroit^liiateriai  progress — wliick 
tmgfat  about  all  these  wotidt'is 
d<ira  timesi  which  is  due  to  Im- 
mergy  alone,  and  whieli,  fur  ttuii 
tiSLHom  deifies  itself  in  it^  pride 
Iireat«?n3  Christianitj  with  de^ 
km.  To  combat  thfese  fal^e  no- 
C^J  raised  up  F-  Feliau  He 
»d  his  attention  to  the  .popular 
nogre^n,  but  he  dealt  with  it  in 
11  way,  InLonl,  1 8.1  P»,  lir-1  )egan, 
cburch  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Pari.^, 
inous  conferences  on  **  Pi*ogres3 
>ftn3  of  ChnsLifinity*"  Arch- 
I  SilKiur  had  bh'ssed  the  oi*ator 
U  subject.  His  success  was  as- 
|k|  and  henceforth  F.  Felix  will 
H^prable  place  amon»j^  French 
HMjR.  F.  Felix  ia  about 
M^Kirs  of  age;  he  ha^  an 
«a»nt  coontenance,  a  noble,  manly 
^tokening  a  deep,  penetrating^ 
WM  a  film  wilL  8inco  1856 
Bt  has  improved^iaving  gained 
Id  eoinpai^a  and  in  sweetnens.  It 
ar  and  piercing,  comp>lctcly  fill- 
w  iftimeui^e  churcJi  of  Our  Lady 
Ulfl,  Tlie  two  discourses  didiv- 
b/  F;  Felix  at  Maline^  (Sept, 
kd  3,  1864)  are  perhaps  his 
*lnHh*^tl  production?.  lie  did 
1  any  momentaiy  burst 
I,  but  produced  a  lasting 
I  hat  will  c-onsole  and 
in  the  struggle  of  life. 
r-ity  question,  which  has 
linrnt  in  Germany,  wa3 
1  at  Malines.  The  Bel- 
..**...  had  for  thirty'  years  a 
'lie  uniTersity  at  Lou  vain,  wliich 
itipport  at  a  great  expense,  and 
L»  maintenance  of  which  they 
wis  ntni^gle.  The  Englijih 
■  establish  In  j?  a  Catholic  col- 
n  Oxford*  Canon  Oakley,  a 
nl  English  convert,  is  working 
isly  to  realize  the  plan,  and  if 
lAo  wiU  agree  to  take  the  h<?lm, 
mkernris©  wiU  prosper,  \Fe 
^project  will  succeed,  for  Eng- 


lish Catholics  will  not  send  the  if 
sons  to  tlie  Catholic  univei'sity  at' 
Dublin,  which  doea  not  flourish,  and 
numbers  only  some  two  hundred 
Btudente.  In  Holland  a  Civtholio 
university  la  not  even  thought  of. 

The  intei^sts  of  ihe  Catholic  pri?e3 
were  not  neglecte*!  at  Malines.  Bel- 
gium has  done  much  to  raise  its  char- 
acter, as  was  shown  by  Coiuit  do 
Theux.  Since  the  congress  of  1863 
the  Belgian  journals— especially  the 
**  Journal  de  Brnxellcs" — have  steadily 
progressed.  In  Belgium,  small  as  it 
is,  there  are  fifty  Catliolic  periodicid3, 
sorao  French  and  some  F}eini.«h.  Tho 
"Journal  de  Bnixelles**  already  rivals 
the  Paris  **  Monde,"  and  b<:»th  are  far 
in  advance  of  any  CxemiMn  journal. 
At  Malines  the  members  of  the  press 
form  a  section  of  their  own,  in  which 
tlie  judneipal  papers  are  represented 
by  their  directors*  editoi's,  or  corre- 
spondents. The  3tafF  of  the  "  Corre- 
spondant"  was  represented  by  Count 
Francis  de  Champagny,  Vi.^count  An- 
atole  Lemcrci'^r,  and  by  Francis  Le- 
iiorraantHf  the  favorite  of  the  Parisians* 
*•  Le  Monde,"  too,  had  sent  its  dele- 
gates ;  jjrominent  among  these  was 
Henwann  Kuhn,  the  Berlin  coire- 
spondcnt,  who  contributes  valuable  ar- 
ticles on  Catholic  Germany.  He  np- 
pejtred  for  the  *'Mayenco  Journar 
also.  We  arc  already  acquainted  witli 
de  Riancey,  the  editor  of  *'  L'Union/' 
The  director  of  ^*  La  Patrie,"  publij'hed 
in  Bruges,  Neat,  was  president  of  the 
sectiLkU,  Although  I  earnestly  desired 
to  form  tlie  personal  acquaintance  of 
M.  Neut,  circumstances  prevente<l  it ; 
but  ho  appeared  to  be  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  section,  Aifable  and 
obliging,  lively  and  anient,  he  is  a 
flowing  speaker,  well  fitted  to  take  the 
lead,  and  a  bold,  uncoinpromieing 
Catholic,  witliout  a  trace  of  fogyism, 
To  see  him  is  to  love  him.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  prat*tiail  ability,  and 
writes  a  popuhir  style  resembling  ihat 
of  Ernest  Zander,  of  Munich,  Like 
Zander  he  has  gro^vn  grey  in  journal- 
ism.  The  vice-presidents  of  the  sec 
tion  were  Count  Cele^tine  de  Martini, 
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mat  «f  t^  ^^Joonial  de  Brux- 
y^  LuA  Liivedftti,  who  writes  far 
^  pBiirin  ik  Franee  ;**  and  Las- 
1^  gdifeor  of  the  *'  CoDtemporain^'' 
kvpni  tn  Germany  a9  a  contro- 
inl  vritr  r*  Lebrocquot^  editor  of 
I  VoU  litt  Ltixemhiourg,"  acteti  a^ 
rr*  Di^gftrd  of  Paris  took  an 
pMt  m  ike  didcus$iona  of  the 
Sp^  WW  represented  by 
«lt  VUkufoya  and  Eiiuardo 
^  VilfaiRmX2a  ;  Portugal  by 
Vte  JLtoiiiii  Ttie  Abl>e  de  Chelen 
^n4  1^^  Toffw^curen  also  deserve  men- 
Y^-«.^.%  *.t,  <Mlitor  of  **  Le  Bien 
•  *•-»*  <me  of  the  young' 

Kte^i  ?^^»(iiuil  jourrialistd  iu 
Be  k  1^  good  speaker,  very 
\  iMdt  impressive.  On  his  re- 
k  Oiioiii,  up  Bologna,  who 
Qc fully  pprseeuted  by 
,  ri^eeived  a  heavy  sub- 
^l)Nr  feMI  ikt  Ualirked  eungress.  Letn- 
mmm^^^NtJ  dttver  in  ait,  is  ansociated 
%a4  YiUMflPtt  >»  tlie  editorship  of 
^  W#  l^Mklnibltcr  which  compares 
^\  l|b>  «Al)«inial  de  Bmxelles'^  in 
^^  ^...t^.  «<j^  M  ^  Le  Muude"  and  tfie 
^  mfisler^    compare   with 

%  ; .  ,  .^^m^Mlmi*'  and  "  The 
^liirr  ttMl  VWeigii  Eeyiew.*'  -  De 
^^HiJi^t^ll^  formerly  editor  of  the 
^  VWMt^t^  ^^  ^(  prenout  coQnecied 
H^ilk  ^li^  ^l\)fn^pi>iidaiil "  U  one  of 
^m^i*  |^b(^^^1fft'^  MrriteiK  lie  is  not 
^3^  %  JmNmUiIi  but  also  a  thoron>;h 
^^IgU^m^  iffiH  fVlied  in  German  lit- 
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tool  forjict  to   men- 
ihf*    fditor   of  the 
nans,  an  able 

iie*»  Antwerp 

tor,  the  editor  of 

Anmiig    the 

Mt  prominent 

,1   of  Sir  John 

i-  the  "  Rambler" 

-  'irn    Review," 

H>   '*  Weekly 

iv>i  I  he**  ISIonde" 

ikf  C-iKjuilHs  Fa- 

;    '  IK  La  Tonr, 

lit.     Among 

I  ivt  n'presen- 

*     ».     *  L*Ouvricr,*' 


**L6  Meaaager  de  la  Chari 
Revue  Chr^tieime,**  **  Le  .lo 
Villea  et  de«  Canipagne 
Diario"  of  Barcelona,  "*  Im  I 
cion"  of  ^ludrld*  "  L' Union 
cia,"El  Re-'  >Uco' 

lona,    ^^La  .'  '* Lj 

**Les  Precis  lluiouqii-  .'  *• 
Her  de  BnixeUes,"  **  L  i 
Louvain,"  "  L'Escaut,"  ^*  I^e 
de  \i\  Sainbre,"  "  L' Union  dt 
roy,"  **  he  NouvelUste  de  1 
'*  Le  Journal  de  Hainaut/*  »* 
lial  de  Soignies,"  "  La  Ga 
Vivelles,*'  and  several  others 

The   aasembly   consisted 
five  jonnialist^,  and  their  pn 
made   a   favorable    impreMic 
gentlemen  of  the  press  knew ' 
hud   met*     It   was   res^olved 
every   year   a  jtconeral  eonvc 
Catholie  jourualisia  and  to  < 
at  Brussels  an  international  ti 
ic  bureau    for  Catholie  JAtm 
cause  most  of  tlie  bur 
ing  are  in  the  hanck  or . 
quently    forge    nut ruthtul   la 
The  meeting  tAided  to  fottei 
good  feeling  among  the  r^prc^i 
of  ttie  difierent  journal  9,  and 
tions  were  passed  to  aecure 
action  in  the  Catholic  prw$. 

The  managers  of  tlie  *♦  Cot 
ant"  strove  to  obtain  the  patr 
the  Ma  lines  congre^ta  by  distn 
list  of  contributors.  In  fkct, 
comprises  some  of  the  most  bH 
olic  journalistST  and  we  dei*m 
to  give  the  names  of  Bishop 
loup,  the  Duke  d'Avfri 
Broglie,  the  Count  M 
Count  Falloux,  the  Cooni 
the  Count  de  Champagi 
Lemercier,  Viscount  de  ^ 
General  ^leignan,  Prof. 
Gratry,  Villeuiain,  de  Lapn 
gustine  Cochin,  Foijiset,  L^unc] 
vergne,  Wallon,  N.  de  Poi 
Lcnormant,  de  Chaillard^ 
Ac  hard,  Marmier,  and  do  Hm 
No  doubt  it  would  be  dlfileuli 
greater  array  of  talent  Th' 
nespondant"  appears  ooco^  a 
miikiag  six  large  Tolamai 
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Ipresent  at  a  meeting  of 

eonnected  wiih  tbi?  seecmd 
looDgresd  of  the  larger  German 
Jicid  at  Frankfort  Id  October, 

Tweuty-seven  representatives 
[rennAn  press  attended.  Many 
iouswere  passed,  but  not  one  of 
ras  carried  oat ;  nay,  tlie  third 
I  congress  of  the  larger  German 
iCTer  convened, 
jcmmalista  of  the  minor  Cer- 
ates, al«o,  met  at  Ei^^enaeh  on 
;2,  18C4*  Tiiirty-four  inem- 
rere  present,  and  i-esohed  to 
t  itated  periode  in  order  to  eon- 
cyot  the  interesCs  of  the  Germiin 

A  coinraittee  of  delegatet*  from 
joumak  wa3  appointi'd,  whose 
iftrters  was  to  lie  at  Fninkfort- 
"Main  until  the  next  general 
gin  18(55-  From  the  tnin^ae- 
tbese  assemblies,  it  has  become 
i  that  journalism  in  Germany 

m  its  infancy.  The  German 
lists  cannot  compare  with  iho?e 
ler  countries.  Tbey  form  no 
if  theu"  own ;  they  lack  self-re- 
tnd  esprit  de  corps;  in  short, 
u?c,  without  exception,  in  a  ta- 
ble state  of  dependence,  for  they 
Bt  wealthy  nor  do  they  receive 
Ting:  remuneration. 
Belgium  the  jires^  is  better  or- 

Sit  Li  not  oppressed  by  taxa- 
tbis  id  the  reason  wliy  Brus- 
e  can  Ikmisi  of  sixty-seven 
licals.  In  Belgium  10  to  12  franco 
»rocurf»  a  wcli-written  daily  pa- 
morpaasing  oiir  Germitnjour- 

Belgian  journalists  whom  I 
Balines  despise  the  Catholic 
j)r  Germany.  They  reproach 
£  not  doing  our  duty,  and  sneer 
for  being  duj>ed  by  Jewish  writ- 

rnalism  is  an  important  profeg- 
^^hosc  members  should  be  con- 
m%  and  honorable  men.  The 
list  addresses  his  language  to 
ienee  far  more  numerous  than 
afeidor^s,  and  at  present  his  in- 
so  to  gay,  unUmited ;  he 
F^*y  P*^  ^^  educated  socie- 
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tj  and  Bwaye  public  opinion.  lie  is 
called  to  be  the  standanl-bearer  of 
liberty  and  truth.  He  must,  therefore, 
implant  sound  principles  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and,  standing  above  tlie  reach 
of  paltry  prejudice,  unite  in  himself  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  and  true  de- 
votion to  the  etental  laws  of  the  Church. 
Such  are  the  qualities  whkh  a  jotirnal- 
ist  should  possess.  Without  independ- 
ence, dignity,  and  moral  tVeedora  he 
cannot  do  justice  lo  the  tai^k  imposed 
on  him  by  God.     **  Impavidumferient 

In  England,  America,  and  Belgium, 
the  precis  wields  a  powerful  influence ; 
it  has  become  sovereign,  and  i&  neces- 
sary to  the  nation's  life.  Science  feels 
that  unless  it  is  diflused  it  is  power- 
less, and  that  Ike  school-room  is  too 
narrow  a  field;  hence  it  is  that  men 
of  learning  make  use  of  the  press, 
In  Catholic  Germatiy,on  the  conti^ry, 
there  are  still  districts  where  the 
journalist  is  looked  upon  w^ith  a  jeal- 
ous eye,  aed  where  it  is  deemed  pref- 
erable to  read  papers  written  by  Jews 
and  literary  gipsies. 

**  Let  the  Chnrch  be  free,  let  her  un 
fold  fully  her  immense  power,  let  he. 
extend  her  influence  to  everv"  grade  and 
station  of  society,  and  things  will  as- 
sume a  more  promising  aspect.  Let  the 
Church  be  again  respected,  let  her 
wonl  be  heeded  in  the  palace  no  lei?s 
than  in  the  hut,  let  homage  be  paid  to 
her  in  the  courts  of  jus^tice  and  in  insti- 
tutions  of  learning,  at  the  university  no 
less  than  at  the  village  school,  and  a 
new  and  golden  era  will  dawn  upon 
us."  These  wonis,  first  addressed  to 
the  German  nation  by  its  bishops,  have 
been  repeated  again  and  again  by  the 
Catholic  general  conventions.  The 
Church  ha?  a  right  to  watch  over  popu- 
lar education  and  schools,  but,  as  Mou- 
fang  says,  she  has  an  equally  undenia^ 
ble  title  to  direct  tlie  education  of  those 
who  are  destinnd  to  be  the  leaders  of 
ihii  people.  The  Church  is  Ihe  moth- 
er of  universities,  but,  alas!  most  of 
her  daughters  have  forsaken  her. 
Gennany  possesses  eighteen  Protest- 
ant universities,  but  she  cannot  boost 
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of  an  equal  number  of  Catholic  insti- 
tutions. The  Church  has  boon  rob- 
bed of  her  educiitiofiul  eitablishuients 
in  the  same  way  in  which  she  Ima 
been  deprived  of  ber  monasteries  and 
other  possessions.  Of  the  twenty-two 
German  universities  six  only  are 
Ctitholic*  At  the  mixed  iinivcrdities 
Catholics  are  by  no  means  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  witli  Protestants,  and 
a  prafessor  or  a  fellow  who  is  a 
stinnch  Catholic  will  almost  certxiinly 
full  into  dl.** grace.  The  Proteslaut 
professors  number  ten  to  one ;  a  great 
grievance,  no  doubt* 

Even  previous  to  1848,  far-sighted 
men  were  penetrated  with  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  purely  Catholic 
university.  But  wnee  the  emphatic 
approval  of  the  scheme  by  the  epij^eo- 
pal  eouneil  of  Wiirzhurg,  in  1848^ 
the  Catholic  convL-ntions  have  dis- 
played a  lively  in  ten' .^t  in  die  plan 
and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
further  its  realization.  At  lie«ii;ens- 
burg  (1849),  Mayence  (1851),  Miin- 
stcr  (18*^:i),  Vienna  (18.^:3),  and 
Linz  (185tj),  it  received  the  fullest 
consideration.  The  convention  of 
Linz  recommended  in  the  warmest 
terms  the  restoration  of  the  university 
of  Salzburg.  This  recommendation 
was  repeated  by  the  Salzburg  conveo- 
tion  ill  1857*  whieb  requested  the 
prince-archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Baron 
von  Farnoczky,  to  undertake  this 
affair,  so  important  to  Germaay.  At 
Salzburg  the  debates  on  this  question 
were  very  stormy,  because  Innsbruck 
chiimed  the  preference.  In  fact,  the 
university  of  latisbruek  has  been 
raueh  lK*tter  attended  of  late  years. 

But  the  most  decisive  steps  in  this 
regani  were  taken  by  the  convention 
of  Aix-Ia-Chai»elle.  Prof.  I^Ioller,  of 
Louvaln,  delivered  nn  eloquent  dis- 
course oa  the  establishaient  of  the 
L^mvain  university.  In  glowing 
worda  he  represented  to  the  assem- 
bly how,  OD  the  opening  of  the  first 
course  of  lectures  at  Malines,  in  18<J4, 
but  eighty-six  students  followed  the 
course^  how  the  number  of  students 
mGreased  in  1835  to  261  and  chefol- 
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lowing  yiiar  to  3(i0^  whilst  i 
ent  day  the  three  state  univ 
gether  number  BOOstudeutj 
Louvaiu  alone!  lie  sf 
generosity  of  the  BeJgiiu 
yearly  subscriptions,  and  i 
lections,  to  which  even 
contribute  their  mite-  lie  t 
them  that  the  Lou  vain  profea 
among  the  most  distinguished  I 
tal  activity,  and  that  they  tom 
principle^  who  honorably  fulfil 
signs  of  Gtxl  upon  tbem.  * 
it  imf>oss!blo  for  the  grc 
German  nation  to  do  "wl 
lions  of  Belgians  have  ac 
Follow  the  example  lhu§ 
German  laymen,  raise  youi 
and  shrink  not  before  diilici 
obstacles.  Impossible — the 
unworthy  of  Germans  !** 
speech  of  the  noble  M oiler  tht 
Uly  was  aroiise^l,  and  iisM 
were  ready  to  undergo  eveq| 
in  ortler  to  realize  their  pla 
the  following  day,  when  the  eo 
bad  met  in  seej^t  session,  Tht 
Warendorf,  brought  up  the  ui 
question,  and  a  debate  folk 
which  Baix>n  von  And  law, 
burg,  ScluiUe,  of  Prague,  Cou 
dis,  of  Austria,  Thtssen.  of  F 
Miiller,  of  Louvain,  and  llei 
^layence,  participatetL  It 
fir* I  proposed  to  apiK)int  a  oo 
which  was  io  exert  itself  eaer 
in  favor  of  the  project*  C 
Phillips,  Baron  Felix  von  Lo 
Brandis,  Baron  Henry  von 
Chevalier  Joseph  von  Bu8«,  ai 
Wilderich  von  Kettelcr,  were 
ed  membere  of  tlie  com  mil 
their  nomination  received  ^ 
plmise.  The  motion  also 
for  the  collection  of  the  mont 
sary  to  establish  the  univer 
wordy  discourse  followed,  but 
nit^  coneluijinn  wns  arrived 
Baron  von  And  hi  w  struck  I 
chord,  **  I  will  give  $500  ft 
tablishment  of  a  Catholic  uni 
he  exclaime<L  **  1  will  gii 
more,'*  cried  Councillor  Ph 
Vienna.      *^I  subscribe  $30] 


1 


'Mtinich.  Count  Ricbemont, 
toext  ascended  tlie  tribune, 
^  fpw  cntliusiastic  words  to 
S)Ir»  aiid  stitjscribud  $500* 
pidly  followed  by  Counls 


JKWmM  and  Wiirzlffrfi^ 


SM 


Schaasber^, 


8folberg, 


sh,  Braiidi^,  and  many  otiicr 
Im    tbc    llbenisli   provinces 
ihalia,  who   came   ibrward 
Toi\9    contributions-     Profl 
Pnv^Ct  and  Canon  Mou- 
^Bub^cribed  a  thousand  fior- 
ortier,  of  Bm&sel*,  Prii^ae, 
Chapelle,  Martens,  of  Ptdp- 
ms^   Bachem^    and    Pastor 
h  gave  solid  pro^tk  of  their 
the  enterjiriite.     In  a  short 
Bubscriptions   ainonnted    to 
Id  at  Wurzburg,  in    18r>4, 
id  already  been  subscribed. 
at  Aix-la-OmpeDe  was 
»ing  than   any  other  that 
sixteen  gene  ml  conventions 
lolie  societies  in  Germany, 
thusia^m  were  deineted  on 
itenance,    and    hope  lilled 
W,    The  whole  of  Cathoitc 
ihared  in  these  feelings  ;  for 
DOW  gnbst^intial  rt^ason  for 
Bi'tiie  uhimate    Buccess   of 
ftfy  ecbcme.      True*   sub- 
lid  not  continue  to  pour  in 
as    at    Aix-la-Chiipelle, 
obility   of    southern     Ger- 
«irticular,*were  very  remi.ss 
log  their  duty.     To  colleet 
is  no  ea^y  task,  especially 
knan  clergy  have  been  de- 
Jmoet  all  their  possessions, 
mass  of  the  people  show 
for  the  undertaking.     Still 
m  of  this  question  baa  been 
^of  great  good  to  Catholicity 
y,  for  it  lias  inspired  all  of 
kloubled  zeal  and   energy, 
>lies  have   begun    to  claim 
lights    and  to  insist  upon 
hej  are  granted.     As  the 
'"'estphalian    nobility  have 
the  restoration  of  tlie  old 
biversity  of  Milnster,  so  in 
here    there    is   a  purely 
univeriiity,   the   Catholics 
I  1I16  establishmeat  of  a 


Catholic  one  I  for  it  is  our  first  duty, 
as  was  rpraarked  by  Si'hulte  ^t  Aix- 
la-Cbupelle  in  18 62,  and  by  Moufang 
at  Wiii'zbu  rg  in  1864,  to  insist  that 
anivei-sities  which  were  founded  by 
Catholics  should  retain  their  original 
character.  In  mixed  univei-sities,  the 
Catholic  professors  will,  hencetbrth, 
strain  every  nerve  to  secure  true 
equalitj^  Where  this  equality  is 
trampled  under  foot,  they  will  protest 
and  demand  their  rights.  The  pro- 
iiessors  w  ill  be  snpjiorted  by  the  Cath- 
olic students,  who  were  ably  re|in.'- 
sented  at  Frankfort  and  Wiirzburg 
by  AnschlUz  and  Baron  Dr*  von 
Hf  rtling.  Do  not  the  Caiholics  out- 
nnml>er  the  Protestants  in  Germany  ? 
No  one  knew  Germany  and  its  tribes 
better  than  Fi'cdcrick  Bohmer,  of 
Frankfort,  and  he  always  maintained 
that  tlie  Calhtdics  can  boast  of  as 
many  able  men  as  the  Protestants, 
and  that  &outhei*n  GU*nnany,  far  from 
being  iiifcrion  surfjassea  the  northern 
races  in  mental  abOities*  To  carry 
out  the  programme  laid  down  above 
w^Ol  require  our  best  energies,  but  wo 
must,  moreover,  found  a  new  Hjiiversity 
a  purely  Catholic  and  free  institution, 
untrammelled  by  state  dictation,  and 
entirely  tinder  the  direction  of  the 
Church*  To  do  this  the  bishops,  the 
nobles,  and  the  clergy  must  use  their 
hi*st  endeavors ;  but  the  professors,  too, 
must  do  their  share,  and  not  look  on 
with  cold  indifTerence,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  them.  If  the  state  en- 
croaches unceasingly  on  the  rights  of 
the  Church  in  the  realms  of  scienee, 
and  if  its  ty ninny  j>er8istent!y  op- 
presses the  most  able  votaries  of  sci- 
ence because  they  are  Catholics,  why 
should  we  not  rely  on  ourielves, 
and  seek  strength  in  union  ?  There 
is  neither  truce  nor  rest  for  us  until 
we  arc  not  only  equal  but  superior  to 
our  opponents  in  every  branch  of 
science. 

Since  its  organization,  two  years 
ago,  the  university  committee  baa  done 
all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  good 
cause.  One  of  the  most  zealous  mem- 
bers is  the  young  Prince  Charles,  of 
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LSwenatein-Werthheim,  who  Ims  been 
enl>stituied  tor  the  deceased  Count 
Brjuidis. 

Caaon  Moufang,  of  Mayencc,  spoke 
on  the  university  quesition  at  WUrz- 
burg  in  1864.     Of  till  tlie  members  of 
the  convention    he  was  best  fitted  to 
do  justice  to  the  BubjccL     Since  184B 
Dr.  Moufang  haa  been  present  at  ai- 
moat  every  one  of  the  sixteen  geneml 
conventionB,  and  whatever  good   hiis 
been    accomplished  by   them  he  baa 
promoted  and  encouraged.      Connect- 
ed with  raoat  of  the  Catholic   move- 
inenta  of  our  age,  he  understands  the 
feelings   of  his  Catholic  countrymen 
and  knows  how  to  give  forcible  and 
opportune    expne-ssion    to     them ; .  at 
times  his  words  are  irre^^isriblc,  like 
the  mountain  ton'enl.     At  Munich  ho 
delivered  a   d  is  course    on   the    Holy 
Fiither  and  lii^  diffieuUieis  ;  in  Aix-la- 
Chai>ellc   lie   thundered   against   the 
want  of  principle  and  of  true  manli- 
which  distinguishes   our  times  ; 
"at  Frankfort  be  ridiculed  anti-Catholic 
prejndiceSi  and  at  Wiirzhurg  he  con- 
vinced his  hearts ra  of  the  net^e^sity  of 
a  CatboUc  university.    But  the  scliool 
quetition,  also,  and  the  relations  be- 
I  tween  capital  and  labor,  be  has  lately 
I  treatcfl  in  an  admirable  manner.    "  // 
'  fyut  itre  de   son  ternps"  is  Moufang*8 
motto,  and  hence  he  is  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  public  ojiinion  in 
Catholic  Germany,  and  when  he  com- 
bats the  enemies  of  the  Church  the 
mi  vantage  m  always  on  hia  aide.     On 
tlie  nineteenth  of  December,  ldt54.  Dr. 
I  Hoafang  celebrated   the    twenty-fifth 
anniversaTy  of  his  ordination.      Hun- 
dreds of  priests  from  the  dioceses  of 
\  Mayence,  Limbnrg,  and  Freibui-g  were 
J]present  on  this  solemn  occasion,  which 
j  Ihey   will   cherish   for  ever   in  their 
\  memory.     Dr.  Moafang*s  name  imme- 
diately suggests  that  of  Canon  Hein- 
rich.     They  are  a  ^^par  nobOe   fra* 
.  Itmwi"  in  literature  as  well  as  in  public 
I  life,  emulating  the  example  of  Raesa 
)  and  Wt^iss  aod  of  Augustus  and  P»*ter 
I  ReicJiensperger.      At  the  age  of  thir^ 
lt}%  afler  promoting  the  organisation  of 
I  tile  tot  genend  convention  at  May- 


ence.  Dr.  Heiarich  was  apj 
retary  of  the  national  cou 
Wiirzburg  in  184^.  Sin 
distinguished  himself  at  al 
general  conventions  by  his 
the  zeal  he  displayexl  in 
erery  CathoUc  enterprise. 
ly  active  in  the  commit  lee 
cret  and  in  the  open  session 
only  a  favorite  speaker^ 
skilful  controveraizilist  and 
isl  of  no  meiin  ability.  B 
the  best  reply  to  Ilenan. 
theologian  and  jurist  he  la  < 
with  any  adversary.        m 

VvoW  Had  nor  is  th^fl 
league  of  Moufaug  an« 
He  cultivates  the  science  ^ 
totic  and  Plato  pronounci 
limes  t  of  all  sciences — 
But  HatTuer  is  a  philoso} 
intelUgtble  even  to  ordina 
he  makes  a  practical  use  o 
ledge,  and  is  a  favorite  at  1 
elub.^.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
he  should  not  be  so.  KLi  s 
instructive,  sublime  in  com 
well  written.  The  detail 
arranged  and  he  has  due 
literary  perspective.  His 
ble  humor  is  unmixed  with 
casm,  and  his  figures  ar« 
beautiful  Haffner*d  6p 
perfect  gems.  Long  uM 
Dobte  son  of  Suabia !       f 

The  Mayence  delc^sli 
attractive  group,  and  the 
right  earnestly  for  the  sue 
conventions.  Beside  tho( 
noticed,  I  shall  mention  D 
canon  ol*  the  cathedraj,  wi 
at  the  first  geneml  niea 
Christian  art  unions  at 
18.36;  Monsignore  Cmin 
Galen,  who  delivered  aii  < 
couj-se  on  the  Blessed  Vii 
la-Chapelle  ;  Profeaaora  ] 
and  Hundhausen,  proton]] 
Frederic  Schneider,  pnesic 
young  men's  a^sodationfl  i 
cege  of  Mayence  ;  and  Fall 
of  the  social  clubs  or  casliM 

Councillor  Phillips,   of 
generally  chosen  ^ 
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» of  science  and  the  press.     Richly 

he  deserve    this  distinction*   for 

billips  is  an  ornament  to  German 

erature.,  and  his  work  on  canon  law 

*  momumenJtum  acre  perennhts'* 

hirli  will  Ik*  numbered  among   the 

cla^^'*ic^.      On    the    Catholic 

too,   Phillips    has  conferred  a 

it,  tor,  in  conjunction  with 

and     Joseph    von     Gorrea, 

the    **  Historico-Political 

ioatnal,*'  of  Munich,  which  he  edited 

for  a  long  time,  ansiated  by   Guido 

WT«»*     Being  sent  tis  a  delegate  to 

the  Frankfort    Parliaments    Philh'ps 

«%i  numbered  among  the  men  of  *'  the 

♦tone  house  ;"  that  is  to  Bav,  he  belong- 

t*\  to  t}ir?  Catholic  party,  and  became 

lie   of  Dollinger,  La^aulx, 

'•r,  Geritz,  Dierlnger,  Von 

Bulif^  and  others  who  took  an  active 

|ittrt  in  tlie  debate  on   the  relations 

b«*twmi  church    and    state.       Since 

18G2  Phillips  ha^  been  chairman  of 

th^  committee  on  the  establishment  of 

tKpQithnlic  university.  The  speeches 

^ litf  bvriied  |irofe^8or  were  remark- 

ifUi  for  the  force  of  their  arguments 

HplOfi  clearness  of  their  ideas.     His 

littiiiitteR   n?|X)rt9   are   to  the   point, 

^  b    presides     with     tact     and 

ibility« 

J*nTy  Coimcillor  Ringseis  deliver- 
ed ti^IIing  speeches  at  Aix-la-Ch!i])plle 
M<i Munich;  at  Frankfort  and  Wiirz- 
^''Uf  bedid  not  nuike  his  appearance, 
^««g  already  too  much  bowed  down 
*7>?o.  Ringseis  was  bom  in  l7Bu. 
in  the  liter aiy  world  he  occupies  a 
P'Wttiftent  position ;  but  he  ha^  alwrays 
wSimore  successful  as  an  orator  than 
^  •  triter.  His  appearance  is  in- 
•pffiug,  hi5  words  enthusiastic.  The 
•^•plicity  of  his  heart,  his  pleasing 
wtiLblity,  atnl  the  unchanging  fresb- 
^*«ri«<»  intellect,  endear  him  to  all 
11  he  comes  in  contact;  yet 
•  if  the  men  who  have  brave- 
^'^^lacd  all  the  storms  of  on  rage, 
Tj^^WtHUa  an  oak  that  proudly 
**^J*teni!«  CTcry  hurricane. 
t^^'on  Ton  Moy  was  president  of 
^  ^Vilrzburg  convention.  From 
^^  to  1837  be  lectured  on  consti- 


tutional and  international  laws,  and 
from  1837  he  was  for  ten  years  pro* 
fessor  at  Munirh,  at  a  time  when  the 
fame  of  the  Munich  university  attract- 
ed hundreds  of  young  men  to  the 
Bavarian  capital,  when  all  Germany 
knew  that  therc  was  a  great  Cathohc 
university  at  Munich,  and  when,  in 
the  words  of  Moufang, "  Gorres,  Rtngs- 
eis,  DoIUnger,  Mohler,  Slee,  Phillips, 
Moy,  Windischmann,  and  their  col- 
leagues, formed  the  central  group  of 
Catholic  Munich.*'  Baron  von  Moy 
presided  at  Wiiraburg  with  much  tact 
and  success.  Age  has  already  made  its 
inroads,  but  his  voice  is  still  rich  and 
agreeable-  He  is  untainted  by  the 
ungenial  formality  of  our  German 
professors.  In  him  solid  piety  is 
coupled  with  affability,  cordiality,  and 
benevolence,  and  adorned  by  true 
Catholic  cheerfulness. 

The  Catholic  professors,  on  the 
whole,  have  taken  little  interest  in 
these  conventions,  because  the  majori- 
ty of  them  are  unacquamtcd  with 
real  life.  There  are  exceptions,  how- 
ever, such  as  those  mentioned  al>ove. 
Schnlte,  of  Prague,  also,  has  displayed 
a  laudable  zeal  in  every  convention 
until  18G2.  He  favors  tme  progresn, 
and  earnestly  wishes  the  Catholics 
not  only  to  rival  but  surpass  the  Prot- 
estants in  every  respect.  Sometimes  he 
is  a  little  too  exacting  in  his  demands ; 
his  expressions  are  rather  strong,  and 
his  strictures  on  abuses  are  not  suffi- 
ciently tempered  with  mnd<^rntifm. 
SchiiUe  is  no  visionary,  for  he  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
Church,  but  he  h  carried  away  by  a 
burning  zeal,  a  kind  of  holy  anger. 
Hermann  Miiller,  profeasor  at  the 
Wurzburg  university,  a  jurist  and 
philologer,  and  Iftinneriy  well  known 
as  a  journalist,  was  the  most  handsome 
member  of  the  Wiirzburg  convention, 
and  his  magnificent  beard  attracted 
universal  attention.  The  university 
was  likewise  represented  by  Profes- 
sors C'Ontzen  and  Lndwig  and  by  Dr. 
Wirsing.  Lon^  continued  study  has 
left  its  traces  on  the  features  of  Prof. 
Veiing,  of  Heidelberg,  but  it  has  not 
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iianlened  hk  hexirt  against  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  cauee. 

At  Wiirzburg  aixty-three  i^mfessari 
and  authors  signed  an  addi^ess  and 
6CQt  it  to  the  Holy  Father,    In  it  they 

[  declare  their  readiness  to  submit  un- 
conditionally to  the  decision  of  the 
Holy  Sec  regarding  the  meeting  of 
the  Gerjiian  literati*    I  cjvinot  ret'min 

pfrom  saying  a  few  words  on  this  meet- 
ing, especially  as  it  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  genei-al  conven- 
tions. In  tact,  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  Wurzburg  uaeeting  has  by  no 
means  subsided.  I  have  lying  before 
me  Di»lUnger*s  **  Discourse  on  the  Past 
and  rreeent  of  Catholic  Tijeology," 
and  criticisms  on  it  by  the  ]\Itiyence 
**  Katholik;*  the  Paris  **  Monde,"  and 
the  **  Civihii  CiUtolica ;"  also  Prof. 
nergenrothcr*s  speech  at  Wiirzburg  on 
meetings  of  European  scliolartit  the 
piim[)ldet  of  Prof.  Michelis.  of  Brauns- 
berg,  Htid  a  cutting  reply  in  the  Nov- 
emher  numl>er  of ''  Dcr  KathoUk."  To 
these  I  may  add  the  papal  brief  to  I  ho 
Archbishop  of  Mimich  (December  21^ 
I8G0),  the  despatch  of  Cardiual  jVn- 
touelli  to  the  nuncio  at  Munieh  (July 
5,  1864 J,  and  the  letter  of  the  Huly 
Father  to  Professors  Uergenrother  iiiul 
Denzingen  dated  October  2t\  18G4.  1 
feai*  the  matter  will  lake  a  disagree- 
able turUt  and  tluittmr  learned  profes- 
sors will  bring  lheiii>selves  into  ditB- 
culty,  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth 
in  HergenrotluT^  retiections  on  his 
colleagues  :  ^^  All  our  learned  men  are 
Dot  as  prudent  as  they  sfiould  be ;  they 
liave  not  sutTicient  tiu^t,  and  aiv  want- 
ing in  knowledge  oi'  the  actual  state 
of  things ;  many  a  profe^^sor  in  his 
sanctum  acquires  ideas  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  real  life/' 

The  Catholic  general  conventions 
will  not  alter  their  elmracter  in  onler 
to  busy  themselves  with  pi^rely  scien- 
tific concerns  ;  m  sliorti  it  cannot  Ix^- 
come  a  oongresa  of  learned  men*  nor 
a  8ubBtitate  for  stich  a  congress. 
Fully  persuaded  of  this  fact*  ProC 
Denzinger  declai^^l,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit lem^s,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
German  Uitrati  waa  independent  of 


the  sixteenth  gAieral  ooni 
was  nowise  iv^ponsihle  1 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  ta 
mind^  tliat  the  Holy  See  h 
bidden  such  meetings,  thi 
man  bishops  do  not  wish 
hiterfered  with,  and  tliat  1 
party,  as  Michelis  say^^  hi 
to  prevent  tlieui, 

if,  in  spite  of  all  tliis, 
does  not  prosper,  the 
alone  are  to  blame. 
extremely  dilficult  to 
ftious  among  men  who 
selves  to  ditfcrent  bi*anc 
to  miite  in  the  boodaj 
and  concor<l  the  discip 
ulative,  the  bistoricaL  aadi] 
sciences.  If  I  belonged  t 
of  men  of  which  I  sun  k 
would  exprcas  my  opin 
fully.  Why  did  not  the 
tIifK>logian3  of  Tubingen 
c>ome  to  Munich  in  18G3 
there  eo  dlim  an  attendan 
man  professors  at  tlic  Ct 
gresses  ?  Why  do  tlie  rej»i 
of  sciences  so  intiruately  cc 
main  estranged  from  eadi 
closer  union  would  bring  al 
ed  uetivity,  prejudices  wo 
pelk^d,  the  jealous  reserve 
we  now  meet  on  every 
give  way  to  a  more  heslt 
things,  and  youthiul  giefiiu 
encouraged  by  the  convjcdc 
are  stayed  and  Bupp<:)rtwl 
experience  and  acknowledg 

Will  the  congress  of  It 
a  fragmenL,  as  the  general 
the  art  unions  in  1857  ?  W 
The  iK'St  rejoinder  to  all  th 
said  on  such  meetings  won 
end  Euro]iean  congi-es«  of 
Catholics,  at  Brnssds, 
Frankfort — attended 
Phillips,  and  Alzog,  as  I 
tatives  of  Germauy ;  by  ] 
cour,  and  de  Ram ;  by  Nei 
ley,  Acton,  and  Robertson 
nan,  Mont-ilerabert,  and  B 
the  luilians  Niirtli,  CantJ 
soni.  The  union  between 
ed   oatloos   of  Europe 
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kf  will  oizrscholara 
5n  stationary  tmil  isolated? 
Dw  lliia  course,  the  diiy  of 
[  will  soon  arrive. 

lunong  the  promoters  of 
Irogrt^ss,  during  ihe  second 
I  nineteenth  ceulury,  stands 
\  prince,  King    Maximilian 
nirta*     Plistorj  tells  of  few 
p  have  so  liborully  patron- 
lof    science.      With    royal 
■  \i^  has  founded  and  en- 
Btutious    of    learning    and 
lentitic  entei^prise.     He  will 
mraised  m  one  of  the  most 
Eklrons  of  German  science, 
I  history  of  lifernture   uiid 
I  occupy  an  honorahle  posi- 
(fotlunately,    however,    tlie 
be   noble  prince   were   not 
w   tlic   men    he    jirotected. 
po   be  sorely  disappointed, 
Over  tliat  he  Imd  licstowed 
on  men  unworthy  of  liis 
Do! linger,  without  men- 
:  king*a  mistakes,  has  d<^ine 
to  his  merits.     Dollinoter 
a  princely  rank  in  the 
epublic   of  letters.     With 
he   is   rearing   the  i ni- 
ce of  a  universal  Church 
be  corner-^ tone  is  already 
ho   fottndatioQ    completed, 
^ve  life  and  vigor  to  tho 
nt  he  may  finish  his  vast 
Since  his  famous   lee- 
I  Odeon  at  Mimieh,  deliv- 
|a  mixed  audience  in  April, 
""iiger  has  fixed  the  attention 
Diding  the    most  contrary 
Dth    in    and    ont   of  ihe 
)f    late,  many  have  been 
in     DciUinger,     though 
reason;  they  have  given 
ning  to  his  words — ^misin- 
m   intentions.      True,  he 
ft  b<ildness  to  which  all 
iiately  accustom    theni- 
he  is  a  thorough   enemy 
reservation  in  theology, 
pn  an  eminence,  surveying 
r^wn  times  but  the  whole 
j|d  and  profane  history, 
Incorrect  estimate  of  the 


necessitiAg  of  the  age  with  a  fervent 
love  of  Christ  and  his  Church, 

IlergL'nroLher,  our  revered  profess- 
or^ is  in  many  respects  the  scientific 
complement  of  DoUiiiger.  If  DolHn- 
ger  at  times  goes  too  far,  IIergenroth(*r 
knows  how  to  explain,  to  con'cel,  and 
to  limit  his  expressions ;  this  he  has 
done  several  times  of  late.  Hergen- 
rother  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  ac- 
quired by  continued  mental  activity ; 
but  he  IB  likewise  well  acquainted 
with  the  ideas  of  the  present  age* 
His  speech  at  the  Wiirzbnrg  conven- 
tion was  a  masterpiece,  full  of  dear 
and  well-flefined  ideas. 

His  must  active  colleague  in  the 
Wiirzhurg  coniinittee  was  Professor 
Hettinger.  He  is  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  of  living  conrrovei"siali*il8. 
He  t(i!aches  apologetics,  which  forms 
the  transition  from  philosophy  to  the- 
ology, Hettiuger  takes  a  large  and 
phiiosophieal,  but  at  the  same  time 
truly  Christian  and  Catholic,  view  of 
the  world.  Every  grmid  and  iK^autiful 
idea,  both  ancient  and  niodem.  he  has 
made  his  own  ;  he  has  analyzed  every 
philosophical  system,  sepamting  truth 
iroin  falsehood,  and  has  gathered  every 
sound  principle  scattered  over  the 
wide  range  of  philosophical  literature. 
His  controversial  works  deserve  to 
be  ranked  among  the  classics  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  discourses 
are  listened  to  with  pleasure,  whether 
he  speaks  from  tfie  pulpit,  the  profess- 
or^s  desk,  or  the  tribune.  At  Frank- 
fort and  Wiirzburg  he  spoke  in  a  mas- 
terly sfyle. 

Denzinger  presided  at  the  Wiirz- 
burg conference  which  sent  an  address 
to  the  Holy  Father.  He  is  a  deep 
theologian,  well  vei*sed  in  all  philoso- 
pliical  systems.  His  mind  is  admira- 
Idy  trained,  his  clianic-ter  settled  and 
determined,  and  in  learning,  nntwirh- 
standing  the  frailty  of  his  body,  lie 
has  attained  an  eminence  to  which  few 
can  aspire.  8clf-|>osses«ed  in  del>ate, 
sure  and  cautious  in  his  remarks,  a 
d^ep  thinker,  he  exhorted  all  to  for- 
bearance, and  gave  tmiversal  satisfac- 
tion. 
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The  Wiiraburg  profeasors  do  honor 
tu  every  assembly  of  schoUirs  and  to 
every  CatJiulic  conveution. 

Abbot  Ilaneberg,  of  Munich,  per- 
hiips  the  most  venerable  of  our  Ger- 
man moiikj^,  bishop  elect  of  Trevei*,  a 
linj^uijjt  who  speaks  fifteen  languages, 
a  iir:4t-nile  teacher,  who  wiU  t^ver  be 
remembered  by  his  many  disciples  as 
one  of  tJie  best  pulpit  oratort*  in  Ger- 
many, was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  Munich  congrcst?  ui'  literati.  The 
circular  was  si^rned  by  Haiieherg, 
Dollingcr,  and  Proil  Alzog,  of  Frei- 
burg. Alzog's  manual  of  ecclesiafiti- 
cal  iiiistory  is  the  tuxt-haok,  not  only  in 
Ilildesheim  and  Freiburg,  but  in  al- 
mojit  every  seminary  in  Europe.  The 
work  resembles  one  of  tha  beautiful 
mosaics  so  much  admired  in  St. 
Peter^s  at  Rome,  and  has  been  of  great 
use.  Alzog  was  present  at  the  Frank- 
fort conventions. 

Prof.  Heiisch,  of  Bonn,  is  one  of 
our  best  commentators.  He  has  ren- 
dered the  Catholics  of  Geraniny  a 
great  service  in  translating  the  works 
of  the  English  cardinal  for  Wiseman's 
writings  ai'c  read  by  the  whole 
Chnndi,  About  a  hundred  years  ago 
all  Germany  pe rased  the  product iona 
of  the  English  free-thuiking  deists, 
Shafleshury,  Locke,  Morgan,  Wools- 
ton,  anfl  Toland ;  at  prcs^ent  all  read 
the  works  of  Wiseman,  Faber,  New- 
man, Miir:4halh  Dalgairn,  and  Manning, 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  d'Aleiabert,  Diile- 
rf)t,  and  the  other  infamous  encyclo- 
(nedists  furnished  the  educated  fiortion 
of  Germany  with  intellectual  tWl; 
now  we  eagerly  study  the  writings  of 
Dapauloup,  Montalerabert,  L.  Veuil- 
lot,  Segur,  F.  Gratry,  and  Nicolas, 
True,  Eenan  too  and  '*  Le  Maudit" 
have  their  admircf^,  but  the  admira- 
ble replies  of  Dupanloup,  Felix, 
Freppel,  Laeserre*  Veuillot,  Segtir, 
,  Pre^scns^,  Parisis,  Scherer,  Ctjquercl, 
[Laoiy,  and  Nicolas,  have  Ukewise 
[found  an  extensive  circle  of  readers. 
[  Catholic  controversy  has  never  flour- 
I  isbed  raoro  than  at  preseal,  wdien 
tlmodrcJA  of  able  writers  plejid   the 


cause  of  Christ  and  of 
earth. 

Professor  Voaen,  of  C 
other  eminent  controve 
skilful  debater,  and  pofll 
ougb  knowledge  of 
rules  and  of  the  socia 
Germany.  His  ntteraiK 
be  uses  no  siifierfluous 
every  sentence  is  clear  aa 
ouL 

Prof.   Reinkcng,   of 
Floss,  of  Bonn,  were  ni 
executive  committee  at 
convention  of  scholars, 
he  dedicated  to  ua  his 
**  Hilary  of    Poitiers," 
may  be  chissed  with  Mol 
nasius." 

Prof.  Reiselil,  of  Rej 
pcatedly  a  member  of 
mi  t tees  at  the  general 
and  an  excellent  teacher, 
ory  will  ever  be  cherishi 
dents,  is  on  the  point  c 
the  course  of  the  present 
borious  translation  of  thi 
turt?s.  For  twelve  yeara 
ed  unceasingly,  and  the 
golden  fruit  of  his  labora, 
live  many  generations. 
justly  place  ReischFs  \ 
the  Bible  among  our  Cal 
such  as  Miildcr's  "  Syiu! 
liiiger*3  *'  Paganism  ai 
Hefcle's  "History  of  I 
P  h i  1 1  i  ps'  **  Canon  La  w/ 
'^  Apologetics,"  Amber 
Theology,"  Die  ringer  *a 
Episties.'"  Lasaulx^s  *♦  P 
the  Fine  iVrLs,"  StockFs 
of  the  Middle  Ages,! 
"Theology  of  the  Past| 
gends  of  Alban  Stok,'' 
these  have  appeared 
rather  witliin  the  last  twe 
are  the  precursors  of  a  _ 
liteniry  period,  for  whld 
aration  seems  to  be  already 
our  writers  are  improvin| 
stylo  no  observer  can  fail 
a  proof,  1  need  only  men^ 
of  1 1 ;  I  fTdf  r.  Mo  1  i  t  or, 
Halm-Hahn.    I  cannot  p 
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*  History  of  tbe  Chiirch/' 
"«  **  History  of  the  lilifMle 
afrurei^«  great  work  on  Greg- 
nd  his  limes,  und  the  works 
•jck  von  Hurler,  *"  Sepi/s 
'also,  is  a  work  ofunfioubt- 
Profesaor  Sepp  delivered 
Kant  speeches  at  the  first 
geucral  conventions,  Hirt 
IS  a  telling  refutatiota  of 
I  other  modem  in  fide  b  who 
Liriaity  of  Christ,  and  de* 
milked  with  the  wriliogw 
[ii,  Haneberg,  Deutinger,  S. 
Vriesinger,  ilicheUs,  Dayni- 
Uiiim-Ualm  on  the  same  sub- 

of    Braunsberg,    &how3 

rcrtollian's  violence;   nay, 

\  he  becomes  personal  in  de- 

:  to  his  passionate  temper 

aewhat  peevish  character, 

polities  are  coupfed  w^Jlh  an 

"ove  of  his  religion   and  his 

land     manly     honor     and 

vardne^a.     His    speech    at 

in    16*32,   was  well-timed 

forth  immense  entlmsiasm. 

5  Iwars  a  close  resemblance  to 

oiHing,  of  FiiJda,  who   lias 

iired  a  great  reputation  as 

theologian.      Kemirding 

rime  been  a  teacher  in 

ttd  is  thoroughly  acquaint- 

_  igUsh  affairf*.     To  him  we 

ply  the  adage  :  **  Still  waters 

He  is  silent,  uncommuni- 

fontl    of   thought.     His 

bemn    with   intelligence, 

and   benevolence.      Prof, 

bid  his?  maiden  speech  tit  the 

of   Frank  tort,  in  1863  ;  it 

Buceeasful.  Janssen  is  a  ilh- 

Bohmer,  and  be,  as  well  as 

f  Innsbruck,  and  Arnold,  of 
ig  a  worthy  successor  of 
historian-  He  is  well  fitted 
Bati^j^fiictory  history  of  Ger- 
»r  (iiesebrecht^s  ^"History  of 
naaii  Emperors"  fails  to  do 
to  the  Church  during  the  mid- 
I*  There  is  no  longer  any 
'  historians  in  Germany, 
of  rrotcBtant  writers 


have  rendered  the  task  easy  for  tJietn. 

Among  oar  Catholic  historians  1  shall 
mention  Oiino  Ivlopj:*,  of  Hanover  j 
Hoeder,  of  Prague  ;  Bader,  Huber, 
Hergenrolher,  of  Wiirzburg ;  Marx,  of 
Ti'eves ;  Dndik,Ginde!y,Kampfschu!te, 
of  Bono  ;  NiehuH,  Rump^  and  Hliis 
kamp,  of  Miinster;  C.  Will,  of  Nurem 
berg;  Liimmer,  of  Breslau,  who  ha* 
lately  been  appointed  professor  of 
theology ;  Ilemkens*  of  Brerilau  ;  Alex- 
ander Kjuilmann,  of  Wertliheim ;  Cor- 
nelius, FriMdriclj,  and  Pichler,  of  Mun- 
ich ;  Roth  von  8e!ireekenstein,  Watter- 
ich,  Dominieus,  Ossenbeck»  Eanen, 
Rending,  Jnnckmann,  KieseU  Bumiil- 
ler,  Weiss,  Kerker,  and  Alberdingk- 
Thijm, 

These  gentlemen  should  try  to  meet 
very  often,  for  by  seeing  ourselves  re- 
flected in  others  we  learn  to  know 
ourselves.  Bohmcr,  Pertz,  Climel^ 
and  Theiner  have  laid  the  foundations 
ofhistorirul  research ;  on  their  disci- 
pips  devolves  the  task  of  continuing 
the  bnUding,  and  of  completing  it  ac- 
cording to  tiie  intentions  of  their  mas- 
ters. 

My  subject  is  carrying  me  away, 
and  I  am  passing  tbe  limits  I  bail 
marked  for  myself*  How  many  other 
names  conoected  with  tiie  Munich  re- 
union of  scholars*  or  the  la.^t  Catholic 
congress,  should  I  notice  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  all  1  Professors  Reitlmiayer, 
Reitter,  and  Stadlbauer,  of  Munich  ; 
Maycn  of  Wiirzburg ;  the  learned 
Benedictines,  Rupert  Metterm tiller,  of 
Metten,  Gallus  Mf>rch  of  Einsiedeln, 
Boniface  Gams,  of  Munich  ;  Professors 
Sehegj^,  of  Freising,  Hahnlein,  of 
Wiirzburg;  Z«*bl,  of  Brixen,  Uhrig 
and  Schiaid,  of  Dillingen,  Eagermann, 
of  Regensburg,  Schecben,  of  Cologne, 
Oischinger  and  Strodl,  of  IMunich, 
Hagemann,  of  Hildesheim,  Pfahler,  of 
Eichstadt,  Kraus,  of  Regensburg, 
Brandner  and  Schoepf,  of  Salzburg, 
Nirsehl  and  Greil,  of  Passau  :  among 
our  risinsf  scholars,  Messrs.  Constant- 
ine  von  Scliaetzler,  of  Freiburg,  Lan- 
gen,  of  Bonn,  Wongerath,  Silbernagel, 
Friedrich,  Pichler,  and  Wirthmiiller, 
of  Munich,  Hilz,  Kaiserj  Kager-er,  J. 
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M.  Si'lmeiiter,  J,  Denziger,  Bach,  II, 
Hajtl,  Pfeifer,  Kaufmann,  of  Munich, 
ami  Thiiincl,  of  Neis.se  j    ainon;^   tlio 
dergy,  Dn  Westermayer,  a  celebrated 
[preacher  ;  Schmid,  of   Amberg*   Dr. 
"      '  li,  of  Licliten=itein,  Dr.  Clos,  of 
lug,  Dr*  ZiJilcr,  of  Oablingen, 
[Wick,  of  Breslaii,  Dr.  Zailler  ;    aiul 
rfiruilly,  Canaan  Rampf  and  Herb,  of 
Munich,   W,  Mivyer,  of  Regen^^burg, 
DtiJL,  of  Wiirzbiirg,  Freuud,  of  Vm- 
sau,  Werner,  of  St.  Poheti,  Provoat 
Ernst,  of  EicbsUtdt,  Cauon  Elierhard, 
of  Regensburg,  Lierheitner,  of  Mun- 
ich, and  a  hnst  of  otheri?. 

Truly  Provid^mce  has  blesaed  Grer- 
many  with  many  great  intellect.'?,  and 
glorious  period  seems  to  J»avc  begun 
for  Catholic  litemture.  Our  leading 
niL'n  should  he  animated  with  a  fervent 
V  love  of  their  faith,  and  true  pal rJotism ; 
'thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  a 
truly  Christian  view  of  the  world. 

I  camjot  refrain  from  saying  a  few 
ivords  ou  the  repreaentativea  of  the 
Gennan  press. 

Dr.  Ernest  Zander,  of  Munich,  13 
the  spokesman  of  the  German  jour- 
oxdiats  at  the  geneml  conventions. 

Zander  has  now  been  connected  for 
twenty-seven  ye^r^  ^^Hth  the  prej<^,  but 
he  IB  still  (juiie  hearty  and  ready  to 
do  battle,  and  the  subscriljei^s  of  "  Dcr 
Volksbote"  read  his  spicy  articles  with 
undiininir^hed  plcivsui-e. 

Allhongli  a  poor  speaker,  bis  appear- 
ance 18  alwavH  greeted  with  applause, 
and  at  the  cloi^o  of  his  remarks  there 
13  no  end  of  cheering. 

He  cJiUs  things  by  their  proper 
nanicit,  spares  nobody,  and  has  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  wit  and  humor. 

His  ntiraerotis  dt*coration8,  bis 
bushy  eyebrows,  his  twinkling  eyes, 
and  his  8arcu8ttc  smile,  make  hh  re- 
marks donbly  interesting. 

On  matters  connected  with  the 
Catholic  press,  there  are  no  authori- 
ties more  reliable  than  Zander  and 
Jorg,  of  Munich,  Sausen,  of  Mayence, 
and  Sebastian  B runner,  of  Vienna. 

J,  B,  von  Pfeilsehitler,  of  Dann- 
stadt,  is  older  than  the  gentlemen 
above  mentioned ;  in  fact,  he  ib   the 


oldest    CatlioHc   job 
nuiny. 

Pfeilschifter,  says 
combines  varied  learnl 
sive   reading  with   the 
many  years. 

Smce  1815  he  haa  ' 
gaged  aa  a  journalist, 
time  he  was  the  only  cba 
ful  authority  and  poDtical  o 
ihU  reason  he  wa»  con  tin 
at  and  slimdered  by  hii»  i 
colleagues.  Zander 
rival  in  Bachena,  of  C<A{ 
erly  speaking,  Bacbem  i 
but  he  is  likewise  a  ve 
At  the  conventions  he  is  i 
iness-like  representativeJ 
and  seems  to  know  mor 
tialism  than  the  editor  _ 
Bachem's  jmpLT  will  probal 
C^OtlO  subscribers,  which  is 
speetable  circulation.  Hii 
one  of  the  most  influeniij 
papers,  and  very  ably  edil 
pera  of  equal  merit  wer©^ 
Mayence,  Carisruhe,  Stutt^ 
bnrg,  Munich,  Innsbru 
Prague,  Breslau,  and  Mm 
litical  press  would  satisC 
Bona  hie  demand, 

Francis  HuUkamp,  of* 
one  of  the  youngp-^t  amo 
man  journalists,  but  he  ha 
many  older  men,  for  he 
to  give  a  decisive  im| 
Catholic  press.  Three  j 
llijlskarap  and  his  tr»en 
Rump,  founded  the  "  Lite^ 
Now,  in  December,  1864,  til 
can  boast  of  6,000  aub^ 
30,000  readers.  All  thol 
man  literary  papers  togethl 
ant  as  well  as  Catholic  do 
the  *'  Index"  in  circulatLiM 
like  tins  is  unheard  of  wk 
and  i>roves  that  for  the  ^ 
time  of  inaction  Ls  past.  ] 
is  not  only  a  critic,  bnlfl 
\^ersM  in  phiJolngy,  exegej 
clesiastieal  liistory.  In  pd 
he  has  made  some  credital 
and  at  Frankfort,  in  1HG3,  1 
conclusively  that  he 
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Long  may  this  energetic 
Festphiyia's  red  eoO  live  and 

iig  the  most  re^ilar  members 
Catholic  ronveDtJons  Ls  I)r, 
Lung-,  of  Munich,  who  lifis^  dis- 
led  himfelf  by  his  ability  as 
y.  The  Catholic  [»ross  tiltJo 
im  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
?atly  enlarged  atid  improved 
'  Sontita'j^sbktt*^  and  ae- 
it  the  8er\icca  of  the  best 
Germany,  suoooeding^  by 
ns,  in  making  it  rival  the 
tea"  and  tLJfr  '*  Soimtags- 
The  **JoscphsbIatt,"  a 
bubtished  by  Lang,  bail  al- 
culatjon  of  40;000  aubricrib- 
is  fair  to  number  100,000 
of  1865.  Our  illustrated 
have  improved  wonderlul- 
^fj2  ;  therefore  let  us  not  de- 
Jt  trust  in  God. 
IT  Catholic  conventions  there 
e tings  of  journalists  exclu- 
9ut  there  wfre  many  com- 
be inefficiency  of  the  pre^s, 
Ijoumaliista  were  severely 
\  Kor  is  the  press  so  numer* 
scnted  as  at  Ma  lines,  and 
at^  present  are  not  so  inde- 
tbe  membe:*s  of  the  Bel- 
sh,  and  French  press,  who 
scions  of  the  importance 
litioD* 

the  journalists  whose  ac- 
1  formed  at  the  CathoHc 
twvs,  tlie  most  distingui^jibed 
Max  Huttler,  of  Augsburg,  a 
Bw  the  welfare  of  the  Catb- 
eply  at  heart ;    Hoyssack, 


of  Vienna,  Dr,  Krebs,  of  Cologne, 
Dr.  Stumpf^  of  CoblentZi  Hermann 
Kuhn»  of  Berlin,  Dimmer,  of  Wlirz- 
bursr,  l*lauer»  of  Landsliut,  Dr.  Frank!, 
of  Gran  ip  Hungary,  Dr.  von  IMayer. 
of  Hungary,  Aieliinger,  of  Pondorft 
Hiedinger  and  Hlillinayer,  of  Spires, 
Stamminger,  the  enterpri.^ing  editor 
of  the  **  Chilianeum'*  at  WUrzbnrgt 
TbiLren,  of  Cologne,  and  a  number  of 
otliors. 

It  is  but  proper  to  give  at  least  a 
passing  notice  to  the  latest  offspring  of 
the  Catholic  convent  ionst,  the  "  Socie- 
ty for  the  Publication  of  CalhoUe 
Pamphlets.*'  It  was  founded  at 
Wiirzburg,  but  the  seat  of  the  execu- 
tive ommittee  is  at  Fiiiukfort.  On 
motion  of  Ploinricli  and  Tbis^en,  ot 
Frankfort,  it  was  recommended  by 
tbc  Catholic  convention  at  Wilrzburg. 
Previous  lo  the  Wiii^zbnrg  convention, 
Thissen  bad  alrcitdy  made  some  at- 
tempts at  Frankfort, 

The  scheme  was  well  received  in 
Germany.  Already  the  number  of 
snlwcribers  amounts  to  2,000  and  at 
the  end  of  1865  it  will  probably  reach 
2o,000.  Canon  Thissen  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  spints  at  every  conven- 
tion which  he  attended.  He  has  an  * 
artful  way  of  suggesting  ide^^s  and 
gaijiiug  for  them  ibe  favor  of  tlic  as- 
sembly J  to  carry  them  out,  however, 
he  needs  the  help  of  oUiers.  A  thor- 
ough master  of  po filamentary  tactics, 
he  is  a  capital  manager,  and  in  debate 
he  may  safely  trust  to  the  inspirfttion 
of  the  moment.  His  brother.  A,  This- 
sen, of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  well  suited 
to  be  the  secretary  of  our  conventionSi 
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Fatting  Stan. 


Prom  Tlie  Mootb. 

FALLING    STARS. 

(from  Tire  oeh&ia}?.) 

On,  knowVt  thou  what  hetideth 
When  fVom  the  tieavfiis  alar, 

Like  fiery  arrow^  glideth 
An  eai-thwiirtl-faUing  star  ? 

T'on  glorious  mjnads,  streaming 
Tlieir  quiet  inilucnee  down, 

Are  little  aogela  gleaming 
Like  jewelB  in  a  crown. 

Untiring,  never  sleeping, 
Gotrs  aentinels  they  stand; 

Where  sounds  uf  joy  and  weeping 
Rise  up  on  eve  17  hand* 

If  darkling  lieJ*e  and  di^*ary, 
One  patient  cheek  grow  pale ; 

If  in  tiie  conflict  weary 
One  trysling  spirit  fail ; 

If  to  llie  throne  aacendeth 
One  ftn|*[dieating  cty^ — 

Then  heavenly  merey  seodetli 
An  angel  from  on  high. 

Soft  to  the  chamher  stealing, 
It  beams  In  radiance  mild. 

And  rocks  each  troubled  feeling 
To  slumber  like  a  child. 

This,  this  is  what  betJdeth 
When  from  the  lieavens  afar, 

Like  fiery  arrow,  ghdeih 
An  earthward-falling  star. 


A  BUNDLE  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS, 


3,  BB  the  name  implies,  are 
\gA  for  festive  occasions^  at 
1  accompanied  with  dancing. 
I  vocabalaiy  of  a*d.  1410, 
e  fined  as  ^1  Songe  ;  in  Jolin 
*fl  work  of  A.D.  1530,  at? 
de  Noel;  whilst  in  Anglo- 
m  the  word  appears  to  huvo 
fifed  Kyrrioley  a  chanting  at 
ity.  The  eai'licst  carol  in 
mown  under  that  name,  is 
ictioQ  of  Dame  Bt^rner;?, 
f  St.  Al ban's  in  the  fimr- 
turj,  t^ntituled  A  CaroUr  of 
This  b  printed  on  Ihe  la:<t 
mkjn  de  Worde's  collection 
m  carols,  A.D.  1521,  and 
modem]  zed  runs  thus : 

|»y  « ]^r««ii  fore  §  I  elde, 

jl  forester  that  bftdo  me  abidOf 

y  tfKkrt  ftDd  gune  enow.'^ 

B  the  word  ciirol  to  ex- 
IlicKiial  hTmn : 

"  A  qmiro 
angeb  tieu  Ui  carol  sung/* 

didttnguiahed  light  of  the 
"^  urch,  Bishop  Jereinj 
iks  of  the  angels*  song  on 

of  the  Nativity  n»  the 
las  carol :     "  As  soon  as 

choristere  had  sung  their 
1,  and  taught  the  Church 

put  into   her  offices   for 

to  Durandu8,  it  waa 
1  early  days  for  bishops 
their  clergy  in  the  t*\m- 
on  the  feast  of  tlie  Na- 
Nidaii  prakdi  cum  suis 
',  vei  in  domibus  epiaco- 
^leee  merr}^  ecclesiastics 
tedly  Christioas  carols. 

like  everything  else, 
ided  into  two  sorts,  re- 
uecular — the   carols  "in 


ttCLiClQCB, 
Bcri|iiUiral, 
1.^'Cendary^ 
Ltillubjr. 


Of  the  variety  called  Legendanff  I 
propose  now  to  speak.  These  are»  as 
a  rule,  the  most  popular  of  all  carols, 
deriving  mainly,  as  I  f^aiJ  before,  their 
origin,  and  many  of  their  expressions, 
from  the  ancient  mysteries.  In  the 
old  plays  songs  are  frequently  intro- 
duced which  resemble,  in  avery  strik- 
ing manner,  what  are  commonly  called 
carols*  The  Ibllowing  song  of  the 
shepherds  occurs  io  one  of  the  Coven- 
try pageants ; 

**  Ae  I  rode  oat  this  endenee*  nigbt. 
Of  thrfc  jolly  «tiephefdi  I  »iiw  A  ftlptit, 
Audi  All  nbout  tbistr  Told  n  fitar  eho&e  brigbt; 

Their  (Hiu<»  terli,  terluw. 
So  merrily  th&  Bheptiurdji  tbcir  pipea  cftn  blow/* 

Tlie  last  lines  actually  form  the  chorus 
of  one  of  the  carols  in  the  fifteenth- 
century  ma iMi script  formerly  in  the 
posHcssion  of  Mr.  Wright : 

*'  AboQt  tbP  field  thev  plpod  fiill  rtght, 
KvoD  ttb-int  tiio  mUhi  uf  tbf  ni^'ht : 
Adovra  from  houvon  thc^y  saw  come  a  light, 
Tyrk',  tyrle. 
So  merrily  the  ebcpbcrde  bi^gAii  to  Wow," 

Again,  in  LiuhiB  ChvenintB : 

♦*  Joy  to  God  thAt  nJtteth  In  h<?av>*n» 
And  peace  to  ronu  on  onrtb  ^rtiQDd^ 
A  ell  I  If  J  Itt  t»orn  bf  lit'iUli  tli«  l«vyn, 
Throur^h  lum  maDy  folk  «hould  b^imboiuid*** 

A    sixteenth-century     carol    com- 
mences: 

*'  BnlTAtion  oTerflowfl  the  Isnd, 
Wherefore  nil  fftithfal  tlia»  may  «Iug» 
Glory  to  God  moMt  hl^b 
And  peace  on  tbe  enrlTi  conliaiully, 
And  iuit4)  mon  rt^olclsg/* 


A  Blmdle  af  Christnuis 


In  the  CoveEtry  Flays  again  we 
gild: 

*^0f  ft  maid  ft  child  ehoQld  b«  born, 
On  a  treo  be  ebould  b«  torn, 
DeUyer  folki  that  are  forlurn/' 

A  genuine  carol  of  the  sixteenth 
century  auppliea  ua  with  the  following  i 

**  Jean*  or  a  maid  lliou  wouldnt  b«  born, 
To  BAve  muftklud  thnt  was  forlorn, 
Aud  iill  Tor  our  iina/' 

And  one  of  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VL : 

•*Thy  iwcct  Son  ttint  thoa  Imat  bam«. 
To  »ave  TQaukind  tliNl  was  forlorn, 
111m  head  H  wreatbtMl  in  a  tlioru, 
Hitf  blUaful  body  la  all  to-torn/' 

The  ^  ChtJiry-Tree  Carol,"  formerly 
a  great  favonte  throughout  Eunjlaad, 
reooilections  of  which  yet  linger 
mnongat  the  country-folk,  in  in  many 
instances  a  literal  copy  from  the  Cov- 
entry Mysteries.  I  give  the  popular 
version  of  tj^e  **  Cherry-Tree  Carol  ;'* 

**  Joeepb  was  an  old  man. 
And  an  old  man  wua  be. 
When  h«  Mn«dded  Mary 
lotUelandorOalikoi 


But  ehvtvt  n|>,  mj  dear^tl) 
And  b«  not  caei  doim,*^ 

I  give  a  portion  of  the  rei 
<3aroli  some  of  the  ver*e«  b< 
nmrkably  touching  and  bemttH 

"  A»  .To?(^ph  wig  n  wnlklii^ 
11.  -infl 

•TL:  orn 

"He  fiHther  •hull  he  bom 
In  bouMcn  nor  In  ball. 
Nor  In  Uio  place*  af  m^\ 
But  In  au  ox'«  fttall. 


Bui 


ill  bo  clotlii 
In  t»all, 
L    men 
NabLc^e  all. 


*Ho  riplth^^r  Pbnll  be  rock« 

In  III  gOld« 

Btj  !  ti  cradle, 

'li  li  tbe  moaU 

^Ho  nvltber  ihall  b«  cbrlflu 

In  white  wine  nor  In  r«i^ 
But  with  t be  fprintf  wiit«r 
WllL  whkh  w(i  wttru  chrbtAlK 


In  the  fifteenth 
Coventry  Mysteries  I 
occur: 


pageant 


A_B  r*.'[l  fit*  an  J  l>l'.u>d. 


II  orchard  good, 
-  rtud  berries 


ind  mild, 
Joseph, 


St  Joseph  refuses  "  with  words  moet 
nukind  *'  to  grant  her  request,  appar- 
ently unnvvart'  thsit  liis  spouse  is  about 
to  become  the  niotlior  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  unborn  Saviour,  however, 
directs  tlie  Bleij3«f4  Virgin  to 


Ah,  my  f  wret  1 
ifll]  10  mi 
WliAt  tree  li  jiml 
jonhiUr 

Jottph,    Foriooth«lLu7,nii]r^^ 

In  time  of  yeftr  ftm  ] 

you  thereon  your  Ul 

Tom  «Rttm  huabaii^  ii 

yon  tr*o,  ^ 

How  that  it 
eweetly. 

Come  on,  Ma?;,  tliil  ^ 
yon  city, 
Or  else    we  may  bt 
tell  yon  lightly* 


my  i»n< 
behold 
Bow   tbo  rberrlwt 
upon  yon  tr<»*« : 
For  to    have  thereof  f]| 
would. 


I  pt 


ft  jileaaa  yoo 
eh  for-- 


Your  d«?Plri?  to  fUlOl  I  i 
pckerlr. 
How  to  pmck  yni  at  i 
Hcj*.  It  U  h  I 

For  the  une  U 
boH0fatl:. 

•  «  • 

^Mor,    Now,  good  Lord,  I  ^ray  i 

mr.  1'   '.    V      .'., 

Ti>hnv  h" 

b*iy.. 
Now  I  IhnnK  '*oo  mia 
to  mc  down^ 
t  may  now  g»dMr  mm 
my  All. 
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I  know  well,  1  bave  offended 
mj  GtMi  in  trinity, 
BAking  to  my  «puuae  these  utikiud 
word*, 
now  I  taetleve  woU  It  mAj  none 

other  he, 
Ituit   mj   ipotixe   henreth  the 
fiing't  Souof  Blisn/' 

Sting  to  note  tlie  way  in 
jiore  m*)dern  compof^ltion 
lie  incidenta  and  tniditioiia 

iral  mystery.  Out  pop- 
peaks  of*  St  Joseph  as  an 
d  an  old  man  was  he, 
lystery  represents  him  as 
*),  /  ani  an  old  man^  and 
^  and  so  old*  The  tree  is 
ere  is  the  same  desire  of 
MoHicr  to  taste  the  fruit* 
fusal  and  bitter  retort  of 

the  bowinjT-down  of  th<^ 

regret  of  St.  Joseph  for 
less.  Mr.  Hone  was  not 
gay  of  the  **  Clieny-Tree 
The    admiration   of    my 

for  §ome  lines  in  it  istill 
can  I  help  thinking  that 
rill  see  somewhat  of  cause 

ring  example  ia  atiiJ  given 
very  broadside  annually 
is  called  "The  Three 
ught  perhaps  first  to  state 
fee  Ships  are  suf>posed  to 
iVfttcry  of  the  Iloly  Trin- 
rnation  being,  ag  the  Spec- 
%risti  hath  it^  ^-^  the  high 
tfie  Holy  Trinity,  though 
lly  the  Person  of  the  Son 
and  became  man  C* 

fclps  come  pjiilinfj  In, 
*  djijr^  iiu  Cbri^tina*  day: 
i(»f  coDie  »ailia^  in 
m  day  in  the  morDliig. 


in  th»»«e  »Wpa  all  Ihroo, 
»  day  f  etc., 

jf  1U5  lu  tbo  morning  V 


Dhrl«t  invl  ruir  Lulv,  elc, 

UMCIm 

•all'  !irec?fltc.^ 

UU  d;i_  -J, 

I  Into  Bethlehem,  etc., 
ia»  il«j  In  (bo  morning : 
WUit  ttu  ejtrtb  ebull  ring,  etc, 
hu  day  in  the  morning, 

hall  sing,  etc., 
rning, 
>oL   .,; ,,.     ,a:i  fling,  etc, 
I  day  iti  iUe  luomtug. 


'*  Then  lot  tie  all  ri^jolco  timaln,  etc, 
Ou  Cdrlsttnik*  duy  in  the  morning**^ 

Another  rude  and  rather  amusiag 
version  15  someliuies  given  of  this 
carol,  called  **  The  Sunny  B;mk :" 

**  As  [  eat  nn  a  annnj  bank, 
A^nnny  bunk^  it  inuuijy  bnukn, 
A^  1  !*iit  on  a  ifrnriny  hank, 
Ou  CbrUttuni*  dity  in  the  morning, 

'''  I  Hplcd  three  ahtps  come  aatlLng  by,  etc., 
On  ChrifttmaB  dny,  etc  ; 

**  And  who  ehonld  be  with  those  three  ahipA? 
Ur  CtiriistmJM  diL/t  ^tc., 

^^  But  JoReph  and  hU  fair  lady,  etc., 
Ou  Cbrlatmaa  day,  etc. 

**  Oh,  he  did  whistle,  and  «be  did  aiog. 
And  all  the  b^^lla  on  earth  did  rtns. 
For  joy  that  our  Saviour  ibey  didlirlng 
On  L'brietmuM  day  in  thii  muruiuc;/'' 

An  old  Dutcli  carol,  given  by  HofiT- 
man,  commences : 

**  There  corner  a  Teftiicl  laden, 
And  on  Its  bljjheft  gunwale 
Hury  linldct  the  rudder, 
The  angel  »t«cre  it  on." 

And  thus  explains  the  mission  of 
the  ship: 

"  In  one  tin  broken  course 
Tberi'  e>j»]ii>i?  ibjit  Aun  to  land: 
It  brioij!*  to  xi-^  rich  if«fi!*, 
Forgivunesa  Le  sent  to  na/' 

This  translation  i8  taken  from  Mr. 
Satidys*  bfwk  on  "  Christmas -tide," 
About  the  si3tteenth  century  a  similur 
carol  was  sung  at  Yule,  whitrh  is  given 
by  Ritson: 

^^  ThcTo  comee  a  ahip  far  sailing  then. 
Saint  MIcIifihI  wns  thp  «t«ren*inan; 

Sultii  Joho  i«ftt  in  the  horti : 
Our  Lor  ft  harped,  our  Lady  ^ang. 
And  111  1  I  he  hells  of  hcnveu  thoy  rang 

On  Chriar«4  Sandny  at  mora.  *' 

'  Another  specimen  I  take  from  a 
Birrninghain  collection;  it  is  called 
*"  The  Seven  Virgins/*  This  is  given 
also  hy  ^Ir.  Sylvester  from  "  the  orig- 
inal old  broudside/*  It  \&  singular, 
however,  that  his  old  copy  should  in- 
clude a  line  which  he  confesses  to  be 
a  "modem  interpolation T 

'*  All  titidoT  tbo  leaves,  and  the  leayea  of  life, 

]  met  with  Yirpin*  ftfvcn» 
And  une  of  th^m  wa»  Mary  mild, 

Onr  Lo^d^^  raothur  In  heaven, 
^O,  what  are  yon  aeekluj^,  yon  seven   pretty 
miiidtf. 

All  nndor  the  leavea  or  lift  V 
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po9€d   tUein??ekes  to  watch   for  that 

star ;  and  w  lieu  any  of  them  died*  his 
son  or  orm  of  \m  kindred  *  *  waa 
ap]K)]ntt'd  in  hlB  plmv.  These,  there- 
fore, yt'iir  by  y«'nr,  affer  the  (hre.'^hing 
out  of  the  com,  ascendc'd  into  a  certain 
high  mountain^  called  Mons  vie  tori ctUs^ 
having  in  it  a  certain  cave  in  the  rock, 
tnoet  p^rateful  and  pleasant,  with 
fountains  and  choice  trees,  into  which, 
ascending  and  bathin|^  themselves, 
they  pniyed  and  praised  GtKl  in 
Bilenee  three  day?.  And  thus  they 
did,  generation  after  generation,  watch- 
ing ever,  le^t  peradventiire  that  stjir  of 
beatitude  should  arise  upon  themselves, 
until  it  apfK^anid  descending  on  the 
mountain,  having  within  itself,  as  it 
were,  the  fonn  of  a  man-child,  and 
above  it  the  Biraihtiide  of  a  cross ;  and 
it  ,spake  to  them,  and  taught  them, 
and  commanded  them  tliattljcy  should 
go  into  Judiea.  And  journeying  1  liither 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  neither 
food  nor  drink  failed  in  their  vessels." 
Other  old  accounts  state  that  their 
jouniey  occupied  twelve  days  only: 
**  they  to«>k  neither  re-^t  nor  refresh- 
ment; it  Sf^emed  to  ihcm  indeed  iia  one 
day ;  the  nearer  they  approached  to 
Chrif^t*8  dwelling,  the  brighter  the  star 
shone."* 

Thei*e  appears  to  have  been  no 
decided  opinion  or  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  form  of  the 
star ;  it  is  shown  thus  by 
Albert  Durer,  in  an  old 
book  which  I  liave  by 
me  of  1-510:  it  is*  ilrawn 

twilh  eight  points,  the 
lowest  one  being  mtich 
longer  than  the  others; 
in  another  book,  ITiDO,  I 
find  it  represented  as  a 
star  of  six  points ;  in 
some  old  pictures  it  is 
shown  as  a  »ort  of  comet* 
and  it  IS  described  to 
have  been  **  as  an  eagle 
flying  and  beating  the  air 
with  his  wings,**  having 
within  the  form  and  like- 
iiess  of  the  Holy  CliikL 

*  &kt\f  Chrlftllan  Legend «>. 


% 


In  "  Divea  and  Panper,*  pi 
Hi) 6,  we  gather  the  following 
of  it : 

^^ Dives,  What  manner  of  stai 
then  ? 

^^Pnnper.  Some  clerks  tell  thi 
an  angel  in  the  likeness  of  a  | 
the  kings  bad  no  know Wge  of  i 
but  took  all  heed  to  thr  starJ 
say  that  it  wa^  the  same  cha 
lay  in  the  ox-6tall  which  ap[H; 
the  kings  in  the  likeness  of  a  si 
60  drew  them  and  led  lliem  Ui 
in  Bethlehem,"  I 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  gf 
a  quaint  illuslralton  of  tlit!  Jod 
the  Tliree  Wise  Men,  from  a  i 
carols  printed  in  1820,  ivhidi  fuj 
of  the  wood-cuts  proi'ured  1 
little  difficulty  from  the  publil 
Mr.  Ilone^  and  is  but  little  kna^ 

The  history  of  the  Magi  ; 
tnvceii  further;  after  their  rti 
their  own  country  they  were  t 
by  St,  Thomas  the  A|)Oslle, 
missionaries  with  him,  and  W4 
said  by  some,  niartyivd.  j 

Their  joumeyings  did  not,  U 
end  with  their  deathj? — theif 
were  translated  to  ConsUui 
thence  to  Milan,  and  yiflerf^ 
Cologne,  w her<_'  they  a  r  i 

in  the  cathetlrah  and  \\  .< 

corded  in  a  series  of  freiieoeif*  i 
shrine  at  Cologne   was  once  i 
ingly  rieh  and  magnificent,  but 
the   excitement   of  the    dr^t 
revolution  many  of  the  jeireli 
adorned  the  monument  were  S 
replaced  by  paste  or  ghuia  i 
feits,  •    The   fallowing   de^cil| 
their  tomb  I  gather  from  Mr, 
book  on  "  Christmas :" 

"•The  coffin  is  stated  lo  bl 
partitions,  the  lower  having  a  i^ 
the  upper  a  whole,  rooHiiC 
former  compartment  eoQlall 
bones  of  the  three  kings^ 
separate  heads  appear  alofl 
the  aperture  in  the  half-roofll 
on  this  roofing  are  in^icribed  th< 
Gaspnr^  MMiiar^  Fkdth(v:ar^  CI 
in  rubies.  The  heads  ara 
with  ci'owns  weighing  aix  [K 
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gold,  diamondis,  and  pearls, 
nsgerted  (but  doubted)   tbat  the 
lb  and  its  contents  are  of  the  value 

From   the   offerings   of  the    three 

^  arose  ihe  practice  of  Christmas 

»i  and  tlie  festival  of  the  Epiphany 

\  lllwavs  been  observed  in  remcm- 

ice  of  their  Tisit  to  Betldehein  ;  it 

also  been  the  euslom  from  earliest 

IS  for  our  eovereioTTia  to  offer  the 

ie  myotic  gifts  of  gold,  myrrh,  antl 

BEkse  at  tbe  altar  on  the  day  of  the 

iphany*  which  otistara  U  etill  ob- 

reti  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  royal 

Itions  being  rex'eiv  ed  by  the  dean 

m  deputy  in  a  bag  of  crimson  and 

The     Epiphany     is     also    a 

larlet     day"    at    the    universities. 

ibis  long  roundabout  discourse, 

almost    afraid    to    weary   my 

iers  with  a  second  edition  of  the 

ideritigd  of  tlie  Wise  3Ieu,  but  I 

rely  ujjon  their  generous  foibe:ir- 

;  the  accompanying  carol  is  from 

Bumu script   of  the    time   of   Kinir 

iiryVU,: 

Father  sQd  Sou  itiseihvr  in  One, 
ilotjp  GboBt,  a«  Ye  he  Odu, 

In  ftTc  <i : 
God  tend  qb  all  n  good  &t;w  Tcar-a. 

•  •  •  • 

•■Tkere  came  lij  kinjrs  from  GftUlee 
InUi  Bcthinhem  tbJtt  ftilr  citr 
*ft>  #eck  him  iiukt  ever  *hoafd  bo. 

By  rtffht-a. 
Lord,  Kud  King,  and  lvuigbi>«. 

**  Ai  ifkej  cune  forth  with  thetr  offorinc, 
ITwy  loct  with  Herod  tlwt  laoody  Mug^ 

Tbie  tlden, 
Afid  llilt  10  them  be  saldn, 

".  Of  wbenoe  he  je,  yon  klng^B  lij  7 
I   Of  ttie  Bust,  a«  ye  may  f*eo. 

To  ie«k  blm  that  ever  ^ihonld  be, 
Br  Hebt-a, 

Lord,  Aad  Elng,  and  Kni;;ht-a. 

.   When  j€m  at  thia  child  ha?o  been, 
Cotoe  Qoino  again  bv  mo, 
T>dl  m«  the  eighth  tliat  yon  have  ftoen, 

I  pniy  yoQ, 
Oo  no  other  way-s. 

#  •  «  • 

"The  Fiatbcr  of  beareo  an  angel  down 
trnt, 
To  Cb«M  tij  kln^»  that  made  preeent 

This  tldt'^a, 
And  ChU  to  them  be  flat  da, 
Mj  Lord  tiAlh  wurned  \ou  ererj  OQO 
BfUvtw]  KSny:  von  ij^o'iint  home 
For  an  |x»a  do^  he  will  y<ni  alaj, 
^  And  ««t'rew-a, 

k^|M|tt  Jon  WGQdcrly  a. 


GUd  and  hUth«  thCT  were  all  lij, 
or  the  BlgbtM  tbjsit  ihvj  Liad  seen, 

Dy  dooe-«. 
The  company  wa»  cleau-A,  ^ 


^rent  thrse  klnrn  llj 

home  to  their  comitreo, 


I  will  conclude  with  a  modem  speo- 
imen  of  a  legendary  carol  writ  ten  by 
the  llev.  Dr,  Nt?ale,  and  published  in 
NovelJo's  shilling  collection.  The 
Btory  of  St.  Weneeslaus,  the  good  King 
of  Bohemia,  is  {jiven  by  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  in  lus  "  Life  of  Christ ;" 

**  One  winter  night,  going  to  bis  de- 
votions in  a  remote  church,  barefooted 
in  the  snow,  •  ♦  his  servant  Poda- 
vius,  who  wailed  on  Ins  master's  piety, 
and  endeavored  to  imitate  hi*  affeclioni^ 
began  to  faint  through  the  violeuce  of 
the  snow  and  cold,  till  the  king  eoni- 
manded  hira  to  follow  bun,  and  set  his 
feet  in  the  same  footsteps  which  his 
feet  aliould  mark  for  him  ;  the  servant 
tlid  so,  and  either  iancied  a  cure,  or 
found  on<%  for  he  ibllowed  bis  print^e, 
hel[jed  forward  with  shame  and  zeal 
to  hiK  imitation,  and  by  the  forming 
footsteps  for  him  In  the  snow." 

''  Good  Kinc  WeneeKJans  look'tJ  otit, 
On  the  Fiii-st  of  t^tephca; 
When  Ihe  y.iiow  Iny  round  uboatt 

Er  Tiiit  the  moi>n  thai  night, 

\\  '•:  rnna  c:ime  in  olghtt 

tJjithrui;;  xvlijttjr  fucL 

** '  Hither,  pnj;*^,  and  ftand  by  me. 
While  thou  kijowVl  U  tellings 
Yonder  iM-nijiMnJ  who  is  Ket 
Where  nnil  ivhrr  ti'*  dxvellitv^fr 
"  '  Slrt%  U>  i3ff  boDco 

Unth  in; 

Illuhl  It  i  oc«. 

By  Satjit  A^jn  *'  r.jmitaiu/ 

" '  Brins:  mc  flesh  and  bring  mo  vrluc. 

Bring  met  pint?  lo'jtt  hither  ; 
Thon  nad  i  wilt  fee  liim  ditu\ 

When  we  lULMir  them  ihirhor,' 
Page  nnd  mouAireh  forili  Jhoy  went, 

Forth  They  weiil  lftj,'other; 
Tbroiiijh  th«  nide  wlud'nt  wUd  Ument, 

And  the  hitler  weather 

^' '  iJlre,  th«  nicbt  U  dnrker  now. 
And  the  wind  blow*  stronger, 
Ffliln  ror  huart,  I  know  not  how, 
I  can  go  rni  li;m:7<'r.* 
***ll«rkniy  foot  '  \y^* 

Trofld  thon  > 
Thou  fhalt  fiij>  :o 

Free**?  thy  hi'^oci  u-s^  coUiiy.' 

"  In  hi*  master'*  BtcD»  he  lrod» 

Where  th^  snow  Inj  dinted ; 
tlirnt  wan  In  the  rerj  iod 

Which  Iho  f*pilnt  hnd  printed. 
Therefore i  Clir :  -bo  safe— 

WcttUh  or  r ,  iiij, 

Te  who  onw  vi,  jjoor, 

SbaUyguradvei  nun  unusiu^.*^ 
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THE  F0RIVL4TI0N  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 


T%€  Fortrmtion  of  Christendom,  Part 
First*  By  T.  W.  Allies.  Lon- 
doa;  Longmans, 

It   13  some  what    j>arafloxical,   but 
strictly  tnie,  to  say  that  the  grcntest 
aTid  most  Important  revolution  which 
fiver  took  yhici'  upon  rnrth  m  that  to 
wbtcb  least  attention  has  hitherto  hppn 
paid,  and   concerning  which    Iraj^t  h 
known — tlie  auljstitution    of  **  CJim- 
tcndom'*  for  the  heathen  workh     Be- 
fore our  own  day  no  historian,  no  phi- 
losopher of  raodcni  times  han  felt  any 
interest  in  thia  vast  theme»  ami  wltnt- 
ever  informatian  with  rei^ard  to  it  ]» 
attainable  mufit  be  sought  in  the  frag- 
mentar}^  remains   of  ancient   writ«'i>» 
or  in  works  very  reeently  published 
on  the  coiUinent-     In  tb«  volume  be- 
fore us  Mr,  AlHei*  has  taken  j^round 
not  jGi  occupied  by  any  EagUinh  jin- 
ihor.     He  has  availed  bimeelf  of  two 
works  —  Dollinger'a     **  Chris  tent  hnm 
and  Kirche"  and  Champa;]^ny'8  Histo- 
ries— and    lie    acknowledges    in   the 
most  liberal  and  loyal  manner  liis  ob- 
ligation to  them ;  but,  in  the  main,  he 
has  been  left  to  find  hia  way  for  him- 
Betf*  and  no  man  could  well  be  more 
highly  qnalitiLd  for  the  ln.^k,  whether 
by  the  git\s  of  namre  or  by  tlie  ao 
quirements  of  many  years.     We  infer 
from  the  work  itself  that  Im  attention 
iras  immetlifltely  turned  to   the  sub- 
jecl  by  bis  appointment  as  prolesaor 
of  the   "  Philosophy    of   History"   in 
tlie  Catholic  university  of  Dublin,  un- 
der the  rectorship   of  Dr,    Newman. 
The  duties  of  hia  poet  obliged  him  to 
weigh  the  qnestian,  ♦*  what  is  tlie  phi- 
losophy of  history?^*  and  the  inaugural 
lecture  with  which  ti^e  volume  before 
us  commences,  although    it  gives  no 
formal  definition  of  the  phmse  (which 
is  to  be  regretted),  supplies  ahiindant 
conaidoratioDg  by  the  ^d  of  wlildi  we 


may  arrive  at  it.     History,  in  I 

gin^  was  far  moi'^  akin  to  [>octn 

to  pljilosopln%  and  even  whca  ill 

into  {>rose  it  is  in  the  balf-lcM 

tbnn,  which  make^    the  narfol 

Heix»doUis  and  of  the  annalibtij 

middle  ages  so  ehanning  lo  ol 

ers.     They  are  ballads  wicbouu 

Next  came  that  style  of  whiJ 

cydides  is  the  model,  and  whid 

Allies  calls  ''  political  hj>torTi%'*J 

limit  is  the  nation,  and  it  ilnQi 

all  that  interests  the  nation/*  *^ 

indee<l,  is  the  charm  wherr;  thdj 

can  dcHcribe  with  the  pencil  of  j 

and  auMlyze  with  the  mental  gl 

a   philo?of»her.     Such   h   the  i 

mer'it  of  Thucj'dides.     And  so] 

Ijappeiied  that  the  deef""-t  ^tm^ 

human  nature  liave  s<  i< 

thotLsand  years   the  rtL-rM-wi^ 

wherein  the  territory  of  the  chl 

lig<; rents  was  not   larger  tl^n  • 

ern   English  or  Irish  county^    ] 

Bhunld    we   say  if  a  quuiTel   b4 

Kent  und  Essex^  l)etween  Coi 

Kerry,  had   kept  the  world  af 

ever  sine*?  ?     Yet  Allica  and  Li 

were  no  birger."  J 

And  yet  it  needed  soincHhln^ 

than  territorial  gr^aUxeSA  in  tbdl 

of   which   he  wrote  to  enablel 

Thucydides  himself  to  realize  thj 

of  a  philosophical  history,      Fd 

five  hundred  years  which  followi 

Peloponnesian  ww  brought  lo  i 

ty  the  greatest  empire  wliieh  lu 

existed  among  men,  and  altho 

the  close  of  that  period,   one 

ablest  and  most  t hough tfid  of 

devoted  himself  especially  to  \ti 

tory,  yet,  says  our  author,  "Id! 

know  that  in   reading   the   pa^ 

Poly  bins,  of  Livy,  or  even  of  Ti 

we  are  conscious  of  a  wider 

thought,  a  more  enlarged  exf»ed 

of  political  inter^t^ia  highetji 
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iill  lliai  concerns  his  per- 
hlic   life^  than  in  thc^e  of 

*     Great,  indeerl,  vrm  the 

lltot^e  ancient  historians, 
wete  4ie  two  languages 
lade  fbeir  instrument's — 
ery  difSerent  in  their  ca- 

tK>th  of  them  imperior  in 
?autT,  and  expremivencaa 
have  fallen  to  tho  lot  of 
ns.  It  may  he  thnt  the 
Pentelicus   and  CaiTtira 

ftculptors."  •'  In  the  nar- 
IB,  the  i>oetic  and  niciorial 
J — they  have  equal  mer- 
tory  IS  a  drama  in  which 
id  the  events  Bpeak  for 
What  was  wanting  was 
of  events  on  each  other, 
sion  of  great  first  princi- 
leralizal ion  of  facts,"  And 
lapse  of  time  could  give. 
g  in  the  works  of  the 
^T\t  masters.  It  is  found 
in  all  other  respects  im- 
iheur  infenors,     **  What^ 

|»pened  in  tlie  inter\^al  ?" 

had  happened — Christen- 
I  funned.  **  There  was  a 
orld greater,  more  potent, 
universal,  than  the  last  cry 

>dety,  Civis  smn  Romanus, 
B  was  Sum  ChHstianus, 
le  of  the  p^eat  sacriiice 
ible  to  sever  the  history 
iporal  destiny  from  that 
1|  and  when  the  virtue 
ice  had  thorough  I  j  kav- 

tetions,    history   is    found 
larger    ba^^is,   to   have 

Hial    and    national    cas^t^ 

fown  with  the  growth  of 
demand  for  it^  complete- 
ict  alliance  with  pliiloso- 

i»  the  **  philosophy  of  hh- 
bomparison  and  arrange- 
preat  event*  by  one  whose 
?d  witli  the  facts  which  it 
who  at  the  #ame  time 
e  great  first  principles 
y  him  to  judge  of  itt  We 
re,  lay  it  down  as  an  ab- 
withoat  Christianity 


no  really  philosophical  history  could 
have  been  written. 

Not  unnaturally,  then,  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  phik>sophy  of  hiatory  was 
given  by  a  man  whose  mind,  if  not 
the  greatest  ever  informed  by  Chris- 
tianity, was  at  least  among  a  very 
few  in  the  first  class,  was  moreover  go 
thoroughly  fienetrated  by  Christian 
principles,  that  to  review  the  events 
id'  the  world  in  any  other  aspect,  or 
111  rough  any  other  medium,  would 
have  been  to  hira  as  Lmfiossible  as  to 
exainuie  in  detail  without  the  light  of 
the  sun  the  exjianse  of  plains  and 
hills,  rivers  and  forests,  which  lay  un* 
der  him  as  he  stooil  on  some  predomi- 
nant mountain  peak-  Gml,  the  Al* 
mighty  Creator — GlhI  incarnate,  who 
had  once  lived  and  sutiere^l  on  earth» 
and  now  reigned  on  high  until  he  should 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,  and 
who  was  coming  again  to  judge  the 
world  whMi  he  had  redeemed — the 
Church  founded  by  him  to  enlighten 
and  govern  all  generations  through- 
out all  nalions,  and  in  which  dwelt 
the  infallible  guidance  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost— the  evil  spiriis,  power- 
lews  against  the  divine  presence  in  the 
Church,  but  irresistihle  by  mere  hu- 
man power — the  saints,  no  longer 
seen  by  man,  but  whose  intercession 
influenced  and  moulded  all  tlie  events 
of  liis  life, — all  these  were  ever  l>eforo 
the  mind  of  St,  Augu.stine,  not  merely 
as  articles  of  faith  which  he  confessed^ 
hut  as  practical  re4ihties.  To  trace 
the  events  of  the  world  without  con- 
tinualiy  referring  to  all  these,  would 
have  been  to  him  not  merely  irrelig- 
ious, but  as  unreal,  unmeaning,  and 
fallacious  as  it  would  he  to  a  natand 
philosopher  of  our  own  day  to  inves- 
tigate the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  without  taking  into  cf^nsidera- 
tion  the  attmction  of  the  earth  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  This  s!iould  be 
noticed,  lx:!cause  we  have  all  met  men 
who,  while  professing  to  believe  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  things,  would  con- 
sider it  bad  taste  to  introduce  such 
considerations  into  any  practicid  afiiiir. 
They  are,  in  short,  part  of  that  very 
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reraurkablc  phenomenon,  the  "  Sun- 
day religion*'  of  a  respectable  English 
gentleman,  which  he  holds  as  an  in- 
separable part  of  his  reapectabilily, 
but  which  ii?  well  nnderstood  lohave  no 
bearing  ni  all  upon  the  business  of  the 
week.  Living  as  Sh  Ao^stine  did  at 
the  cHbis  at  which  the  civilization  of 
the  ancient  world  was  finiilly  break- 
ing up,  his  eye  waA  cant  back  in  re- 
yiew  over  the  whole  gorgeous  line  of 
ancient  history,  which  swept  hy  him 
like  a  Roman  tritim p!u  Egypt,  As- 
syria, Greece,  Home,  each  had  its 
day ;  the  last  and  gi-CAtest  of  them  all 
he  saw  tottering  to  its  fall*  But  far 
more  important  than  ihis  comprehen- 
Bive  survey,  which  the  circumsiances 
of  bin  times  made  natural  to  »o  great 
an  intellect,  was  his  possession  of  fix- 
ed aud  cerlain  principles,  the  truth  of 
which  he  knew  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  and  which  were  wide  enough 
lo  solve  every  (jue&tion  wliicli  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  brought  before  him. 
Grtrtit  men  there  had  been  before  him, 
but  the  df^eper  their  thoughts,  the  oioit^ 
hiid  I  hey  found  that  the  world  itself 
and  their  own  position  in  it  were  but 
rt  liopeless  enigma  without  an  answer, 
a  cypher  with  out  a  key.  A  flood  of 
light  had  been  poured  upon  the  pierc- 
ing m e n ta I  eye  of  8t .  A ugu s t i n e  when 
the  waters  of  ba[*iism  fell  from  tfic 
hand  of  the  holy  Ambrose  upon  hia 
outward  frame.  Every  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  glowed  before 
him,  as  when  from  behind  a  cloud 
which  covers  all  the  e^rth  the  light 
of  the  sun  falls  concentrated  upjn 
some  mountain-[)eak ;  and  the  man 
who  reverences  and  ponders  as  divine 
that  inspired  history  has  learned  to 
read  the  inner  meaning  of  the  whole 
hii^tory  of  !hc  world  as  no  one  else  can. 
In  every  age^  no  doubt,  Ahnir^hty  God 
rules  and  direct.^  in  justice  and  mercy 
the  world  which  he  has  creeled ;  but 
in  general  he  hides  hiras*df  behind  an 
impenetrable  veil.  **  Clouds  nad  dark- 
ness are  round  almnt  him,  justice  and 
judgment  the  estabbshnient  of  his 
tiironc."  To  many  an  ordinary  8j>i:c- 
tatof,  the  world  sccma  only  the  tbea* 


tre  of  man's  labor  and  suifcrinfi 
passes  through  it  as  he  might  i 
one  of  the  arsenals  of  ancient  I 
or  RomCt  where  indee*!  great 
were  wrought,  but^where  the  \ 
the  workman  was' always  as  yii 
the  result  produced.     A  more  t| 
ful  man  might  eee  pn^ofs  of  sa 
known  power,  just  as  in  an  an 
our    day   works,  compared  to 
the  i'abled  labors  of  giants  and  % 
were  as  child's  play,  are  hour! 
formed   by  the   stroke  of  hugi 
mers  welding  vast  masses  of  | 
metxil,  v/hile  nothing  is  seen  liQ 
or  explain  their  motion.     All 
understood  by  one  who  has  on< 
allowed   to  see   at   work   llie  j 
itself  which   set^  all   in   motiai 
does  the  Old  Testament  history  I 
to  the  eye  of  faith  tl»e  hidden  I 
not  only  of  tlie  Jewish  historfj 
the  great  events  of  secular  hi^stoj 
that  seemed  before  only  n^suly 
out  cxiuse»  is  seen  lo  be  fully  uci 
for;  not  that  we  can   always 
stand  the  enda  which  the  *M 
Worker  designs  lo  aceonifdishj 
means  by  which  lie  is   nccomj 
them,   but  evei^where  faith  34 
operation  of  Almighty  power  m 
by   infinite  wisdom    and    l»»v| 
while  able  to  understand   muc 
wUling  to  await   in    reverent^ 
tion  the  development  of  that  w 
yet  is  beyond  its   comprehensi 
sees  that  the  history  of  olher 
is  distinguished  fmm  that  of  t 
dren  of  Israel,   not  so  much 
chameter  of  the  events  whicll 
conls  (for  the  extraoixlinary  m 
ations  of  divine   power  were  ' 
confined  to  a  few  special  i*ctIq 
to  the  principle  and  spirit  in  1 
has  been  written,  and  that  scca 
tory    viewed  by   eyea   supernit 
enhghrened  assumes  the  sarnei 
anee.  i 

In  fiict,  it  is  not  difficult  to  i 
history  of  the  reigns  of  Djivid  n^ 
omon   and  their  sncc  ii 

the   fall    of  the   Heh  4 

which  sounds  very  much  likoj 
ujij  other  Orioital  kingdi 
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las  been  done  of  late  yo!U*s,  Ijoth 
many  aaH  iu  England.  It  was 
s  that  DeoQ  Mihnau,  many 
ago,  Ml  greatly  shocked  the 
reUgioua  portion  ol'  Englisli 
|»  Nor  were  they  shocked 
I  €atige  ;  for  his  wati  a  history 
Jews  from  which,  as  far  as  pos- 
Abnighty  God  was  left  out, 
►he  characteristic  of  the  iiisiJired 
ve  is,  that  it  is  a  record  not  so 

tthe  doings  of  men  as  of  ihe 
I  of  God  by  man  and  among 
Only  Dean  Mil  man  was  more 
ent  than  those  who  condemned 
He  was  right  in  perceiving  that 
eater  part  of  the  histoiy  of  tlie 
a  not  inaferially  different  from 
■other  nations.  But  he  went  on 
C  that,  therefore*  we  may  leave 
It  of  Bight  in  judging  of  iffwish 
\BB  we  do  in  that  of  other  na- 
DBtead  of  learning  from  tlie  ex- 
of  the  Jews  that  in  every  age 
I  aa  certainly  working  among 
latinn.  That  by  wliich  he  of- 
I!*  Protectants  was  the 
I  their  own  ordinary  prin- 
ta  tiie  one  history  in  which 
l^been  taught  from  childhood 
i^pid  acknowledge  with  ex- 
|f  niverence  the  working  of 
itjr  God  in  the   affaii^  of  the 

»  it  \&  wliich  gires  its  peculiar 
ler  to  many  of  the  chronicles  of 
Idle  ages.  It  is  impossible  not 
that  I  lie  writers  sec  tio  broad 
ioo  between  the  history  of  the 
and  times  of  which  they  are 
;  and  that  of  the  ancient  people 
L  And  hence  in  iheu-  annals 
(e  fiir  more  of  tlie  philosophy  of 
,  lu  the  true  sense  of  the  woi\i, 
as  possible  to  any  ancient  au- 
For  wilJj  all  their  ignorance  of 
A  -'^.^  es,  which  led  them  into 
s  their  main  jirinciples 
om  inie  and  vitally  important, 
ire  wholly  unknown  toTbueydi- 
Tac^itus*  But  the  circum- 
I  tbeir  times  made  it  impos- 
ihey  should  survey  the 
I  of  facts  which  lies  be- 


fore a  modern  historian.  In  many 
instance^i,  also,  they  were  led  by  the 
imperfect  stale  of  physical  science  to 
attribute  to  a  suijcrnatural  interference 
of  God  in  the  world  things  winch  we 
arc  now  able  to  refer  to  natural 
causes.  That  God  has  before  now 
interfered  with  the  course  of  nature 
which  he  hsis  established  in  the  world, 
and  may  whenever  he  pleases  &o  in- 
teriere  again,  these  were  to  them  first 
principles.  And  so  far  they  reasoned 
truly  and  justly,  all  hough  their  imper- 
fect acquaintunce  with  otlier  brai:tches 
of  human  knowledge  sometimes  led 
them  to  apply  amiss  their  true  princi- 
ple. Their  minds  w^ere  so  much  ac- 
customed to  dwell  upon  the  thought  of 
God,  and  upon  his  acts  in  the  world, 
that  they  were  always  prepared  to  see 
and  hear  him  everywhere,  and  in 
every  event.  AVTien  they  hear^l  of 
an y  even  t  s  ii  [  ijxised  t o  b<^  s  n  | >e  rn  at  u ral, 
they  might  be  awestruck  and  impress- 
ed, but  coidd  not  be  said  to  be  isurpris- 
ed ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  they  some- 
times accepted  as  supernulural  events 
wliich,  if  examined  by  a  slirewd  man 
who  starts  with  the  first  prmciple  that 
nothing  supernatural  can  realJy  have 
taken  place,  could  have  been  other- 
wise explained.  Beside,  their  com- 
parative unacqualntimce  with  physical 
science  led  them  into  errors  in  ac- 
counting for  and  even  in  obse living 
those  which  they  themselves  did  not 
imagine  to  be  supernatural.  But 
their  first  principles  were  true.  And 
the  modern  who  assumes,  whether  ex- 
plicitly or  imtilicitly,  thut  the  course 
of  the  world  is  modified  and  goveraed 
only  by  the  passions  and  deeds  of 
man,  is  in  bis  first  principles  funda^ 
mentally  wrong.  They  fell  ijito  acci- 
dental error  ;  he  cannot  be  more  than 
accidentally  right. 

Our  atithor says: 

*'  In  the  middle  ages*  and  notiibly  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  there  were 
minds  which  have  left  us  imi>enshabl© 
memorials  of  themselves,  aud  which 
would  h:ivc  taken  the  largest  and  moat 
philosophical  view  of  history  ha*l  the 
materiali  existed  ready  to  their  hand. 
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Conceive,  for  insfancc,  n  history  from 
tbe  luminous  mind  of  St.  Thomas  with 
the  Btores  of  modern  knowledge  at  his 
command*  But  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, one  of  the  turning  points  of  the 
hurann  race,  waa  first  to  take  place, 
and  I  ben  on  that  soil  of  the  middle  ages, 
80  long  prepared  and  fcililized  by  so 
jtatient  a  toilj  a  migliij  harvest  wiiij  to 
spring  up.  Among  the  lirrjt-frtiitjj  of 
labors  so  riflen  depreciated  by  those 
who  have  profited  by  them,  and  in 
the  land  of  diildrr:fn  who  despise  their 
Bires,  we  find  the  proper  alliance  of 
philosophy  with  history.  Then  at 
length  the  province  of  the  hi  a  to  nan  u 
seen  to  consist,  not  merely  in  the  just, 
accurate,  and  lively  narKitive  of  facts, 
but  in  the  exhibition  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. *  What  do  we  now  expect  in  his- 
tory T  says  M*  do  Barante  ;  and  he  re- 
pliea,  *  Solid  instruction  and  complete 
faiowledge  of  things;  moral  let^^ons, 
political  eounaels ;  compari,<ion  with 
the  present,  and  the  general  know- 
ledge of  faet:9.'  Even  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus,  the  most  pliilusophic  of  an- 
cient historians,  no  individual  iibilit}' 
could  secure    all    such   powera"   (p. 

Thus  philoisophieal  history  is  one  of 
the  results  of  Christianity.  Professor 
Max  MUller  makes  a  similar  remark 
with  regard  to  his  own  favorite  study 
of  ethnology.  Before  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, lie  any 9,  no  man,  not  even  the 
greatest  minds,  ever  thouglit  of  tracing 
the  genealogy  of  nations  by  their  lan- 
guage;^, bec:iU9C  they  did  not  know 
the  unity  of  tlie  human  race.  The 
unity  of  mankind  is  naturally  con- 
nected in  the.  order  of  ideas  with  the 
unity  of  Crod,  Those  who  worshipped 
many  gofls,  and  believed  that  each 
race  and  nation  had  its  own  tutelary 
divinity,  noi  unnaturnlly  regarded  each 
nation  as  a  separate  race.  So  fur  was 
this  feeling  carried  by  the  most  civil- 
ized mees  of  the  old  world,  that  they 
thoaght  it  a  profanation  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gotls  of  one  race  should  be 
offered  by  a  priest  not  sprung  from 
that  race.  The  most  moderate  and 
popular  of  the  Boman  patricians  re- 


jected the  demand  of  dM«Mf 
admitted  to  tlie  highest  oftttl 
state,  not  as  [jolitically  dangerai 
as  profane.  The  liotnan  com 
virtue  of  his  olBce,  was  the  ]iri 
the  Capitoline  Jove^  to  whom,  Q 
tain  sole  urn  oeeasioim,  he  liad  t< 
sacriBce.  It  would  be  a  pollulia 
a  plebeian,  not  sprung  fromaay 
tribes  of  Komulua,  should  pretl 
otler  that  saerilioe.  In  fact»  tb 
BuUliip  would  hardly  have  been  I 
open  to  i\xQ:  pkbi  until  fhr  loaf  4 
ued  habit  ol  intemi  wll 

the  two  portions  oi  i  mn 

so  completely  into  one  that  thi 
heian  began,  at  last,  to  be  regar 
of  the  same  blood  with  lh«i  Fuii 
Cbmelii,  and  the  JuLtt,  Th^ 
measure  by  which  the  tribune^ 
inenccd  their  attack  u|»ou  the  i 
sive  privilege  of  the  great  haU9€ 
wisely  clio^en ;  it  was  the  Cam 
law,  by  which  marriag»*4i  belwe< 
two  orders  were  made  legal  t4iidi 
Befor#3  that,  patricians  and  plel 
w*ere  two  nations  living  in  on« 
and,  according  to  the  universal 
ion  of  the  ancient  world,  thi^  id 
that  they  had  ditTerent  gods^  dii 
priests,  a  different  ritual,  and  *hi 
temples.  But  the  d.ir  of  l*cal 
blended  all  nations  into  a  new  nl 
the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ 
its  first  effect  was,  that  the  pnt?i 
of  the  new  law  proclaimcil  I 
where,  that  **  Go<i  had  made  d 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth," 
professor  ixiints  out  what  run 
completes  the  analogy  l)*^twec^ 
two  eases,  that  while  Cliristianil 
collecting  into  one  church  all  Ul 
tions  of  the  worhh  and  by  tr^ 
their  original  unity,  nftturjillyaaj 
ed  the^  idea  that  all  their  difft^refl 
guages  had  some  common  origin 
satisfactory  investigation  of  tha 
jeet  was  long  delayed  by  tlic  ual 
ed  notion  that  the  Hebrew  must  I 
be  the  root  from  which  tlicj 
sprang.  Thus,  in  both  caiHi 
germ  of  studies,  whose  develo] 
wad  delayed  for  agofl  bj  the  imp 
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knovHiH^g^e,  appeare  to 
I  contained  \n  the  revelation 
[)(*l  of  Christ- 

jortittit  to  bring  thc^e  consiri- 

io  prominence^  bemuse  the 

which  woulfl   never  have 

ithout    Chmtianit^,    is,   in 

,  retained  by  men  who  for- 

'  the  fiiitii  to  which  they  are 

t)r  iL      Our  author  draws 

between  Tacitus  and  Gil> 

geU): 

Drld  of  thought  in  which  we 
er  alJ.  formc^d  by  Christian- 
Europe  is  a  relic  of 
the  virtue  of  whicli  is 
Hit  of  it.  Greorory  VII,  and 
XtL,  have  ruled  over  *^en»>ni- 
have  ijSTiored  them  ;  have 
fcdth  to  minds  which  con- 
pi  r  bcnofactors  as  pruHty  of 
fiestcrat>,  and  derided  the 
benefactors  as  an  gtl- 
h^t  us  take  an  ex- 
rhut  is,  morally,  perhaps  the 
^fnoat  shocking  period  of  the 
prenUjrie** — the  thirty  years 
the  great  French  revolotion. 
11  see  that  at  this  time  even 
ch  had  rejected,  with  all  the 
a  reprobate  will,  the  re- 
influence  of  Christianity^ 
emancipate  themselves  from 
of  tlio  atmosphere  which 
bre^ithed.  They  are  im- 
irreatcr  than  they  would 
in  jxa^n  times,  hy  the  fbreo 
Uth  which  tht^y  misrepn?9ent- 
Lidiatefh  To  prove  tlie  tmth 
it*,  compare  for  a  moment 
ist  who  drew  Tiberius  and 
Kind  the  Roman  em|>ire  in 
^iuvy  with  him  who  wrota 
and  fill  J  in  the  second  and 
jeentnries.  How  far  wider 
Ititou^ht,  how  far  more  man- 
p,  combined  with 
s,  in  Gibbon  than 
lie  has  a  alandanl  wilh- 
*  which  he  can  measuTO  the 
they  come  in  lon^  proces- 
him.  In  that  vast  and 
fthe  Antonines  and 
sios  and  Leo,  Jus- 


tin ian  and  Charlemagne,  Mahomet, 
Zengbis  Khan,  and  Timoiir,  Jemsalem 
and  Mecca,  Rome  and  Con^^tiiutinoplc, 
what  fitores  of  thought  ai-e  laid  up— 
what  a  train  of  [jhilosofdiie  mduction 
exliibited  !  How  much  hirger  is  this 
world  become  than  that  winch  trem- 
bled at  CfTsar!  The  very  apostiite 
profits  by  tlie  light  which  has  shone  on 
Thabor,  and  the  blood  which  hag 
flowed  on  Calvary.  He  is  a  greater 
historian  than  his  heathen  predecessor 
because  he  lives  in  a  society  to  which 
the  God  whom  he  has  abandoned 
has  dieclosefl  the  depth  of  its  being, 
the  laws  of  its  course,  the  import- 
ance of  its  present,  the  i>rice  of  its 
fwturity." 

A  veiT  little  thought  will  show  that, 
constituted  a^  man's  nature  is,  this 
could  not  have  been  otherwiise.  Man 
ditiers  from  the  inferior  animals  in 
that  he  is  richly  endowed  with  facul- 
ties which,  until  they  have  been  de- 
veloped by  education,  he  can  never 
use,  and  appreciates  and  embraces 
truths,  when  they  have  been  ect  be- 
fore him,  which  he  could  never  have 
disco%*cred  unassisted.  Thiols  the  most 
obvious  distinction  between  reason 
and  instinct.  The  catcqiiUar,  hatched 
t>om  an  egg  dropped  by  a  parent 
whom  it  never  saw,  knows  at  once 
what  food  and  what  habits  are  neces- 
sary for  ils  new  lil>.  Weeks  pass 
away,  and  its  first  akin  In^gins  to  die; 
but  (as  if  it  had  Ijeen  fully  iustrticted 
in  wfiat  has  to  he  done)  it  draws  ita 
body  out  Q^  it  as  from  a  glore,  and 
comes  forth  in  a  new  one.  A  few  weeks 
later  it  forsakes  the  food  which  has 
hitherto  been  necessar}'  for  it^  life,  and 
buries  itself  in  the  earth,  which  up  to 
that  very  day  would  have  been  cer- 
tain death.  Thei'e  a  mysterious 
change  paMes  upon  it,  and  it  lies  as 
if  dead  till  the  time  for  another 
cliange  approaches?.  It  then  gradually 
works  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 
cornea  out  a  butterfly  or  a  moth.  It 
is  now  indifferent  to  the  plants  which 
in  its  former  state  were  necessary  to 
its  existence,  bat  yet  it  chooses  thosO 
plants   on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs. 
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We  are   so  apt  to  delude  ourselves 
with   the  notion   that  we  understand 
everything  to  which  we  give  a  njime, 
that  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun- 
i  dred  seem  to  think  they  account  for 
'  this  marvelous  power  of  ihe  interior 
I  animalii   to   act   exactly   nght   under 
circninritiinces    so   strangely  clianged, 
by  cuUing  it  ^*  in^tuict*"    But,  in  truths 
why  or  how  the  creature  does  what  it 
does,  we    no    more   know   wlien    we 
have  called  it  **  instinct'*  than  we  did 
before.     All  we   can  suppose  h  that 
I  ma  the  Creator  has   left   none  of  hb 
I  creatures  destitute  of  the  kind  and  de- 
(grce  of  knowledge  necessary  to  ena^ 
h\e  it  to  discharge  its  appointed  otRce 
in  creation,  the  appetites  and  desires 
of  the  ingcct  are  mod  Hied  JVom  time 
to  time  in  ihe   dilferent   stages    of  itd 
I  existence  so  that  they  impel  it  exactly 
llo  the  course  necessary  tor  it  to  take, 
with  much   greater  certainty  than  if 
fit  uuderstooff  what  ihe  result  was  to 
be.    How  different  ii^  the  case  of  man. 
Not  only  ia  he  a  free  agent,  and  then*- 
fbre  to  be  guided  by   reason,  not  by 
mere   propensity,  but   neither  reason 
nor   speech,    nor    indeed    life    itself, 
could   be   preserved  or  made  of  any 
[use  except  by  means  of  training  and 
education   received   from   others*     A 
man  lel\  to  shift  for  himself  like  the 
animal  whose  changes  we  have  been 
tracing,  would  die  at  each  stale  of  liis 
existence   for  want   of  some   one    to 
t teach  him  what   miupt  he  done  for  his 
preservation.    This  same   training   is 
equally  necessaiT  for  hi^  phvsieaU  in- 
te llectu al,  m oral  and  spi ri t u : il  li fe .  But 
he  is  so  cooi^tittited  tlmt  the  dlflfex'ent 
[  tldnga  needtiil  for  him    to  know  for 
l^each  of  tEiese  purposes  appravc  tbem- 
I  selves  to.  him  as  soon  as  I  hey  are  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  from  wilhout,  and 
the  things  which  thus  approve  them- 
selves, although  he  could  never  have 
discovered  them,  we  truly  call  natural 
to  man,  because  no  external   teaching 
w^ould    have   made   him    capable    of 
learning  them  unless  the  faculty  had 
[been  as  much  a  part  of  his  original 
nstitution  as  the  nnre^isoning  desires 
[nrhich  we  caU  instinct  are  part  of  the 


constitution  of  bmtea.  An 
when  once  developed  by 
they  remain  a  port  of  Uie 
when  he  easts  away  from 
tejichera  by  whom  they  w< 
ed.  Nero  would  never  ( 
tlie  use  of  speech  if  he  had 
it  from  his  mother ;  yet  wl 
it  to  order  her  murder  he 
what  she  liad  taught  him 
was  a  part  of  his  nature* 
higher  powers,  the  result  o 
training.  Principles  which 
never  have  known  withou 
training  are  retjiined  wl 
tianity  itself  is  rejected,  be 
are  a  part  of  the  spiritual 
given  (o  man  by  his  Cn;4tt< 
without  tniining  he  would 
been  able  to  develop  them, 
tiou  of  Christiiuiity  results  I 
will.  Tlie  pjtrts  of  Christi 
against  whieh  that  will  do< 
he  eall^  and  believi^  to  be 
of  hii3  natural  reason,  al 
experieuee  of  the  greatest 
heathen  shows  that  hts 
natural  facuUtes  never  j 
discovered  them.  m 

Nor  is  this  true  only  oR 
Nations  trained  for  many  \ 
in  Christian  faith  have  I 
fallen  away  from  Chris tia 
it  does  not  seem  that  they 
reduce  themselves  to  th< 
heiithefi  nations  in  their  m 
ard»  their  perception  and  a 
of  good  and  evil,  justice  i 
or  of  the  nature  and  desti 
hu[nan  nire.  In  some  re 
arc  morully  much  worse  tin 
But  it  does  not  appear  thi 
points  thay  can  sink  so  k 
their  nature,  fallen  thougl 
proves  iind  aee^i-pls  some  qj 
tauglit  it  by  ChristianitjrJ 
order  to  judge  what  mait  i 
not  do  without  the  re  vela  t 
in  Jesus  Christ,  we  must  ei 
in  nationa  to  which  the  faltJ 
been  given,  rather  than  in  i 
have  rejected  it.  Unhap 
are  at  this  moment  parta 
in  which  the  belief  in  ih 
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866ms  waQting.  An  intelligent 
corn  '  of  the  Tinais  a  year 
igu  $ucb  a  dUMe  of  things 

u  *-  parts  of  iiorthorn  Ger- 

uiai.;  iiidloaviiu     Tlie  popula- 

tiau  b^here^  uothiiig,  and  practisi^  uo 
Public  worship  is  dei^-ertod, 
t^lhe  people  have  devlged 
\y  of  their  own  as  to 
lite  mftODer  in  winch  man  should  ap- 
pfoadk  Go<i,  but  because  they  Lave 
MiBed  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
maiter  at  lUl.  Lutheranism  b  dead  and 
goue;  bitt  nothing  lia'^  been  substitut- 
ed for  it*  The  intelligent  Protestant 
writer  was  surprised  to  find  a  pcipula* 
tiQii  tliUB  wholly  without  n?liglo:i  or- 
tlcrly  aud  wcli-behavcil,  hard-working, 
antl  by  no  moans  forgetful  of  social 
duJicf.  The  phenomenon  is,  no  donbf, 
twiittrkablc ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
without    example,       Many    parishes 

iwt  fear  cou^^idtM-able  tljHtricts)  in 
/fanof*  are  su  Ij:^ tan ti ally  in  the  same 
The  j>eai^antry  are  sober,  in- 
u*,  and  or<lcrly  to  a  degree  un- 
fawmi  in  England.  They  ivap  the 
tanpoml  fruits  of  thc^e  goixl  tpial- 
Mm  in  a  general  prosperity  equiiUy 
lokttomi  here.  They  are  saving  to 
»<l«e!^roe  almost  inL*redibl<.%  so  that  it 
19  B  matter  of  oitliniiry  exi»erient*€ 
te  u  pe:Lsant  who  began  life  with 
iwtliiftg  except  his  bodily  strenpjth, 
IciTcs  behind  him  several  hundreds, 
Mt  unfrequently  some  thousands,  of 
pMBidi  sterling.  But  in  this  same 
diirtrict  vrholii  villages  are  so  abiiolutc- 
k  without  religion,  that,  aUhough 
^^  ii  not  one  person  for  many  miles 
^bo  ciills  him'^elf  a  Prot#»stant,  the 
tbuthes  are  ahuost  absolutely  do- 
•wied,  and  the  cures  (generally  good 
*od  gealous  men)  are  reduced  almost 
**»  inactivity  by  absolute  despair. 
S<^  give  themselves  fif*  to  prayer, 
_i9M|^thmg  else  that  they  can  do  ; 
V4Pl|Bl  eay  that  they  are  not  wholly 
'  ^"Swt  encouragement,  because,  after 
^^^  nr  tvr»>nty  years'  of  labor,  they 
°'^'  '  d   in    bringing  four  or 

^'  »  seek  the  benefit  of  the 

*'  ft  of  a  population  of  as 

'^^'  ,  tU.  among  whom  when 


they  came  there  was  not  one  such  per* 

son  to  b*'  found** 

Appalling  as  is  this  state  of  things^ 
tho  natural  virtues  (such  as  they  are) 
of  populations  which  have  thus  lost 
faith  are  themselves  the  remains  of 
Christianity.  History  gives  us  uo 
trace  of  any  people  in  such  a  state 
except  those  who  have  once  been 
Christians.  For  instanL-e,  in  all  others, 
however  civilized,  slavery  has  been 
established  both  by  law  and  pnietico  ; 
no  one  of  (hern  ban  bi"en»witliout  di- 
vorce ;  infanlicide  has  lieen  allowed 
and  practised.  Nowhere  hii^  the  uni- 
ty of  man's  nature  been  acknowledg- 
ed, and,  what  follows  from  that,  the 
duties  owing  to  him  as  man,  not  mere- 
ly as  fellow  countryman.  And  hcnoe^ 
nowhere  h:is  there  existed  what  we 
Cdl]  the  law  of  nations,  a  rule  which 
limits  the  conduct  of  men,  not  only 
toward  those  of  other  nations,  but^ 
what  is  much  more,  towar^l  those  with 
whom  they  are  in  a  state  of  war,  or 
whom  they  have  conquered.  In  the 
mast  civilized  times  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  no  rights  wei^  recognized 
in  snch  foreigners*  All  iheso  tilings 
ure  the  legitimate  progeny  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  Christianity  alone, 
although  they  are  now  accepted  as 
natural  principles  by  nations  by 
whom,  but  for  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
they  would  never  have  been  begird  of. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  tfiis  pomt 
because,  not  only  in  what  he  says  of 
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1      «Knt 

'--"— '^''v^llld 

to  exii^r 

•   »0 

nearly  :  ■ 

:  In 
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Gibbon,  but  in  many  parts  of  Ub  sub- 
sequeiil  chapters,  Mr,  Allies  attrib- 
utes to  the  iniluence  of  Christianity 
things  wliich  a  supei-ficial  obi^errcr 
may  attribute  rutlier  to  some  f^eneral 
progress  in  the  world  toward  a  higher 
civilization.  We  shall  see  instances 
of  this  as  we  proceed.  We  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  objection  is  utterly  un- 
founded. We  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  without  Christianity  any 
higher  or  better  civilization  than  that 
of  Kome  under  Au^ist us  and  Athens 
under  Pericles  would  ever  have  been 
attained.  That  thoae  who  lived  under 
that  stat€»  so  fai'  from  expecting  any 
'•progress/'  believed  tliat  the  world 
was  getting  worse  and  worsCt  and 
that  there  remained  no  hope  of  ira- 
provement,  nor  any  principles  from 
which  it  could  possibly  arise,  is  most 
certain.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  those 
who  thua  judged  of  the  natural  ten- 
deney  of  the  worid  were  mistaken, 
although  by  a  stupendous  iuterference 
ijf  the  Creator  with  the  course  of  na- 
ture an  improvement  actuaUy  took 
place. 

The  philosophy  of  his^story  then 
sifts  and  an*iinge«*  the  facts  which  it 
records,  and  judges  of  them  by  fixed 
and  eternal  principles  of  ri^^ht  and 
wrong;  dmwing  fmm  the  past  lessons 
of  wisdom  anil  %*mue  for  the  future. 
It  will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection  as  the  range  of  facts  in- 
vestigated becomes  wider,  and  as  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  judged 
are  mOre  absolutely  true,  and  applied 
more  correctly,  more  practically,  and 
more  nniversiilly.  Hence,  it  would 
never  have  existed  without  Chris- 
tianity, and  although  in  Christian  na- 
tions it  is  found  in  men  partially  or 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  Christian 
name,  but  who  retain  many  ideas  and 
principles  derived  from  Christianity 
alone,  yet  even  in  them  it  is  exercised 
imperfectly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
less  and  less  Christian. 

Mr.  Allies  thus  compares  Tacitns 
and  St.  Augustine : 

**  The  atmosphere  of  Tacitus  and 
the  lurid  ghux3  of  his  Romo  compared 


with  St.  Augustine's  wor 
the  shades  in  which  Acliilli 
the  loss  of  liie  conti-a^tc^i  wrtl 
8cape  bathed  in  the  morning  I 
southern  sun.  Yet  how  mil 
of  material  misery  was  then 
time  of  Sl  Augustine  than  in 
of  Tacitus !  In  spit^  of  ibc 
in  which  the  emperors  might 
within  the  walls  of  their  j^wk 
Rorae^  the  fair  fabric  of  ch 
tilled  the  whole  Roman  wc 
great  empire  was  in  peace, 
multitude  of  nations  wenj  I 
Countries  which  now  form  gn 
doras  of  themselves,  were  th 
quil  members  of  one  l>ady 
Men  could  travel  the  coasts  i 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  SyriJ 
Mnor,  and  Greece,  round 
again,  aud  find  a  rich  smili 
covered  l>y  pi\>sperou8  ci»i*>«*,  < 
the  same  hiws  and  it- 
possessed  in  f>eace  by  i, 
St,  Augustine's  time  all  hi 
changed  ;  on  many  of  thesis 
ruthless,  uncivilized,  uobelie 
misbelieving  enemy  had  de 
Througfi  the  whole  empire  th 
a  feeling  of  insecurit)^  a  cry 
Icssness,  and  a  trembling  at  ^ 
to  come.  Yet  in  the  pages  of 
writers  the  contrast  is  in  th« 
ratia  hi  the  pagan,  ev 
seems!  borne  on  by  an  iron  fal 
tramples  upon  the  free  will 
and  overwhelm .'i  the  virtnoui 
the  wicked.  In  the  Cliristii 
shines  in  the  midst  of  destniel 
mercy  dispenses  the  severeit 
tions.  It  was  the  fc<yml>ol  of  1 
ing  age-  And  so  thai  great  p 
the  doctor,  saint,  and  phi 
laid  hold  of  the  mind-«  of  mei 
tho«e  centuries  of  violence  vth 
lowed,  and  in  which  peace  am 
so  lar  from  embracing  eacl 
seemed  to  have  deserted  ihi 
And  in  modem  times  a  gnoa 
baa  seized  upon  it,  and  dev€ 
in  the  discourse  on  universal 
Bossuet  is  worthy  to  receive  1 
from  St  Augui^tlno,  Scarcelj 
more  iiu^«d1ia  voice^  or  ft  no 
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\U  set  forth  the  double  sac- 
empire  ai^  oi  religioQ,  or 

he  li**ae  wi'ought  by  Divltie 

bee,  1mm £in  ft*ee  wiU,  and  the 
povvtir  of  eviJ." 
Liai  estimate  of  St.  Augtistme, 
of 

triug  author — at  once  Blates- 
r,  philosopher,  and  historian 

^<?«trank — who  has  ^ivcn  us, 

^extattfiivb  st^ale,  a  philosophy 
in  Its  most  finished  and 
trm.     The  very  attempt  on 

of  M-  Guixot  to  draw  otit  a 
cirilization  during  fourteen 

^ears,  and  to  depict,  amongst 
lense  and  everH.diftiiging 
le  course  of  society  in  so 
ntries,  indicates  no  ordiaary 
nd  the  partial  fulfilment  of 
may  bii  said  to  have  elevut- 

hiloiiophy  of  l»i!^tory  into  a 
In  this  work  may  bo  found 
nportant  nilea  of  the  science 
stated ;  but  the  work  itself 
\i  example  of  philojiophic 
id  artistic  execution,  united 
te   a  complex  subject.      A 

tody  of  orij^inal   authorities, 

Induction  of  facts,  a  cautious 
tion,  the  philosophic  eye  to 
logies,  tlie  painter's  [iriwer 
adults,  and,  above  all,  a  unity 

tion  which  no  multiplicity  of 
embaj-nus ;  these  arc  some 
I  qualifications  for  a  philoa- 

stoxT  which  I  should  deduce 
works.  Yet,  while  the  action 

cnee  and  that  of  human  fv^^ii 
carefully  and  beautit'tilly 
Lt>  while  both  may  be  said  to 
of  predilection  with  the 
has  uot  alluded,  so  far  as  I 
to  the  f^reat  evil  spirit  and 
ll  operatiDri.  Strong  as  he 
been  apparently  too  weak 
le  scoff  of  modem  infidelity 
ievee  in  the  devil" — unless, 
cause  of  thia  lies  deeper, 

Igs  to  his  philoaophy ;  for  if 

le  subject  out  of  which  ecleo- 

pick  nothings  to  its  taste,  it 

the  pennitted  operation   of 

SUlca  spirit.       Nor  will  the 


warmest  admiration  of  bis  genius  be 
mistaken  for  a  concurrence  in  all  his 
judgments.  I  presume  not  to  say 
how  far  such  an  author  is  sometimes, 
in  spite  of  himself,  imjust,  from  tlie 
point  of  view  at  wdiich  he  draws  his 
picture.  Whether,  and  how  far»  he  be 
an  eclectic  philosopher,  let  others  de- 
cide* It  would  be  grievouij  to  feel  it 
true  of  such  a  intnd ;  for  it  is  llie 
original  sin  of  that  philosophy  to  make 
the  universe  roUite  round  itself.  Gi^eat 
is  its  complacency  in  its  own  conclu- 
sions, but  there  ruus  throu;:?h  (hem 
one  mistake — to  fancy  itself  in  the 
plaee  of  God"  (p.  31). 

Those  who  have  ever  made  the  at- 
•  tempt  to  analyze  in  a  few  lines  the 
genius  of  a  gii*at  writer  will  best  be 
able  to  eslimate  the  combination  of 
keen  intellect,  patient  tliought,  and 
srru(>ulous  candor  in  this  criticism. 
We  must  not  deny  ourselves  one  more 
cjuotation : 

**  St,  Augustine,  Bossuet,  Guiacot, 
Balinez»  Bchlegel :  I  have  taken  these 
names  not  to  exhaust  but  to  illustrate 
the  subject.  Here  we  have  tJie  an- 
cient and  the  modern  society,  Africa 
and  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  and 
the  Chrisiinii  mJiid  in  each,  tlirown 
upon  the  facts  of  history.  They  point 
out,  I  think,  sufficiently  a  common  re- 
sult. But  amid  the  founders  of  a  new 
science,  who  shall  represent  our  own 
country?  Can  I  hesitate,  or  can  I 
venture,  in  this  place  and  company 
[r.  <?.,  before  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin,  in  the  chair  of  which4his  lec- 
ture was  delivered],  to  mention  the 
hand  which  hiLs  directed  the  scattered 
rays  of  light  from  so  many  sources  on 
the  wild  children  of  Central  Asia,  and 
produced  i\v^  Turk  before  us  in  his  un- 
tameable  ferocity — tlie  outcast  of  the 
human  race,  lie  fore  whom  earth  her- 
self ceases  to  be  a  mother — !)y  whom 
man's  blood  has  ever  been  shed  like 
water,  woman's  honor  counted  as  thf^ 
vilest  of  things,  nature's  most  sacred 
laws  publicly  and  avowedly  outrapjed, 
— ^las  produced  him  before  us  for  the 
abhorrence  of  mankind,  the  infamy  of 
nations?     To     sketch    the    intrinsic 
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character  of  barbarism  and  civilizatjonj 
and  t>iit  of  common  hntorifal  details, 
travel,  and  observation  to  show  tbe  in- 
effiioeable  stamp  of  race  and  tr[l>e,  re- 
proilucing  ilself  ibrough  tlie  long  se- 
ries of  ago3,  surely  expresses  the  idea 
which  we  menu  by  the  pliilosophy  of 
history'*  (p.  a^). 

We  have  given  a  dbproportionate 
space  to  this  inaugunil  lecture,  botJi 
for  its  intrinsic  iiu|M)rtiuice  and  be- 
cau.se  it  prives  a  shadow  of  the  whole 
plan  of  Mr.  Alhes's  work,  both  that 
part  which  lie^  before  us  fuid  that 
whieb  remaina  to  be  piibhsbed ;  for  the 
volume  h<  lore  ms  is  "  only  a  portion, 
perhaps  about  a  fourth*  of  the  author's 
design/'  In  the  six  lectures  wldch  it 
COD  tains,  he  gives  us  an  estimate,  lir^^t, 
of  the  physical  and  political  conilition 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  its  palmy 
days ;  then,  of  tlie  fon'e  by  -which  it 
pleased  Gud  to  constitute  the  new 
creation  in  tbe  miilst  of  it.  In  the 
last  four  lectures  he  compares  the 
vital  principles  of  these  two  vast  so- 
cial organizations — ^the  healhen  and 
the  Clirit!ttan^fii*at  in  a  repn^senta- 
live  man  of  each  class,  then  in  the  ef- 
fects produced  upon  society  at  large 
by  the  influence  of  each  ;  tlien  in  the 
primary  relatioa  of  man  to  woman  in 
marriage ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  virij;inal 
state;  although  under  ibis  last  b^'ad 
there  can  liardly  he  said  lo  be  a  com- 
parison, as  heathen  society  has  sim[>ly 
nothing  to  set  against  that  wonderful 
creation  of  Christianity — Iioly  vir- 
ginity. 

We  know  not  where  wo  have  met 
any  painting  of  the  Roman  empire  so 
etriking  as  that  contained  in  Ihe  firat 
lecture.  Of  the  mnltitudc  of  English- 
men who  read  more  or  less  of  tbe 
classical  Lsitin  authors,  a  "^ery  small 
proportion  have  ever  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  Roman  empire,  aa  it  is  dis- 
played by  Tacitus  and  Juveiml.  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  gnice  and 
eloquence  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  much 
rather  than  of  any  strong  preference 
for  republican  institutions.  Indeed  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
▼Edt  influeoce  which  Roman  republi* 
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cantsm  exercises  in  Franco  a 
with  England.  Nor  ii*  il  dll 
account  for  this.  Franw,  e» 
limited  degree  unrler  tbe  mon 
July,  has  never  enjoyed  cooAt 
liberty.  The  Frenclmian,  tl 
who  dreamg  of  liberty  at  d 
his  dreamland  in  a  Romoil  ! 
Boys  who  in  England  woi 
about  John  Hampden  are  I 
France  ranting  al)out  Juniua 
For  what  the  Englishman  mcf 
he  talks  about  Uberty  is  **  En^ 
erly  ;*'  the  Freochman  mean;} 
man  republic.  So  much 
the  case,  that  even  in 
war  of  inde[)endence  bega 
aspiration  after  a  republic 
rights  of  English  subjecti. 
had  been  dniwn  for  a  T<»fir  Ix 
colonies  claimed  in<l 
very  shortly  before  \\ 
declared  that  **  there  waa  no 
of  separation,  only  of  EngliJih 
AVhat  proves  that  the^e  werei 
words  Wfis,  that  even  aller  ii 
ence  hx\d  been  aclneve<l,  the 
who  met  in  congress,  agrrisd  i 
a  man  in  ex  premising  their  pi 
for  **an  English  constitution, 
cum^tances  had  placed  it  wit 
reach.  All  the  world  knc 
France  became  a  republic  cL 
catiae  Rome  in  her  palm| 
been  so  chilled ;  nay,  to 
the  terms  adopted  by  thd 
ary  party  have  been  bor 
classical  times.  Such  was'H 
"  citizen,"  eo  appropriate  to  I 
whose  boast  was  tliat  they^ 
of  a  city  which  bad  conqai 
world,  so  absurd  as  denoting  t 
bers  of  a  great  nation  to  W 
even  centuries  of  extreme  oei 
don  have  prevented  politiei 
from  being  exerciaed  by  cad 
his  own  province.  Such,  A^ 
that  inunjrition  of  pagan  nam^ 
the  revolutionary  times  subati 
those  of  the  saints,  and  whi.di 
characUvristie  of  France — 
Emile,  Antonine,  and  even  B 
Timoleon.  Tliis  we  take  to 
great  reason  why  manj 
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iTrance  are  ao  greatly  afraid  of 
[studiea  in  schools  and   col- 
They  say  tliat  they  luni  the 
'  bi>va»  especially  Freacli  boys, 
jhly  rkaracteridde  of  th**  man. 
Beers  of  the  House  o\'  Com- 
Uo  miide  forcible3   entry    into 
i  of  Sir  Francis  Burdott  wlteti 
tiniinitted   by    order   of  the 
bund   htm   reatling    vvith  his 
,  Plutarcb*s  life  of  Brutus 
iild  assuredly  have  been 
with   a     Frenehmim,    but 
[  Charta*"     He  was  not  less 
but  he   was  a   thoroughly 
ctor* 

fet  wo  strongly   Buspcct  that 
hundred  boys  who  leave  a 
school  more  than  ninety  be- 
Roman  history  ends    with 
The  nniversily  no  doulit 
somewhat    more    extended 
Jut   even    there   Tacitus   is 
out  the  limit*      "We  wonder 
this  feeling  was  carried  be- 
on  published  the  '*  Decline 

f-we  especially  value  t!ie  won- 
are  of  the  empire  painted  by 

fact  a  federation  of  civil- 
!  under  an  absolute  monareh ; 
;jicipal  liberties  were  left  so  en- 

rfiebuhr  mentiona  Italian  c it- 
immediate  neighborhood  of 
tself,  which  retalneilall  lhrou*^h 
es  of  the  emjjire  and  the  niid- 
K  down  to  the  wars  of  the 
devolution,  the  same  munici- 
itution?  under  which  Rome  hnd 
They  were  swept  away 
ailliful  lover  of  desj>otisim, 
I L,  to  make  way  for  the  nni- 
cm  of  a  pre/et  and  sousprc' 
district.  It  is  more  impor- 
iir  this  in  mind  because,  as 
^Stuttonistfi  aped  the  manners 
macs  of  tlie  Roman  republic 
Koderstanding  themf  Ihe  im- 
pof  France  are  apt  to  a^stimo 
Sy  faithfully  represent;  the  Ro- 
ipire.  Now  tlie  one  striking 
Itic  of  the  Fj*ench  empire 
Imisea  yearly  100,000  mili- 


tary conscripts,  beside  the  naval  con- 
seription,  the  police,  and  the.  very  fire- 
men, all  of  whom  are  carefully  drilled 
as  soldiers.  How  waa  it  under  Au- 
gustus ? 

**  It  is  hard  to  eonceivo  adequately 
what  a  spectator  called  'the  immense 
majesty  of  the  Rriraan  peace*  (Pliny, 
'Nat.  Hist.,'  xxviL   1).     Where  now 
in  Europe,  impatient  and  uneasy,  a 
group  of  half-fi'icndly  nations  jealous- 
ly watches  each  other's  progress  and 
power,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  prov- 
ince  threatens  a  general  war,  Home  ' 
maintained*  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in    tranquil  sway,  an  empire  of  ] 
which  Gaui  Spain,  Britain,  and  North 
Africa,  Switzerhind,   and  the  greater 
part   of  Austria,  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Asia  Elinor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  formed 
but    single    Hmbs,    members    of    her 
mighty    body.       Her    roads,    which 
spread  like  a  network  over  this  im- 
mense territory,  from  their  common 
centre,    the   golden  milestone   of  the 
Forum,  under  the  palace  of  her  emper- 
ors, did  but  express  the  unity  of  that 
spirit  with  which  she  ruled  the  earth 
her  subject,  levelling   the  mou retains 
and    filling    up   the   valleys   for   the 
march  of  her  armies,  the  caravans  of 
her  merchandise,  and  the  even  sweep 
of  her  legislation.     A  moderate   fleet 
of  G,000  sailors  at  Miseiiura,  and  an- 
other at  Ravenna,  a  flotOla  at  Forum 
Julii,   aufl  another  in  the  Black  sea, 
of  half  that  force,  preserved  the  whole 
l^Iediterranean    from     piracy ;     and 
every  nation  bordering  on  its  shores 
could  freely  interchange   the  prmluc- 
tions  of  their  industry.     Two  small [?r 
armaments  of  twenty-four  vessels  each 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  secured 
tlie  empire  from    northern  incursion. 
In  the  time    of   Tiberius  a   force    of 
twenty-five   legions  and   fourteen   co- 
horts,    making    171,5(30    men,    with 
about  an  equal   number  of  auxiliary 
troops,  that  is,  in  all,  an  ai-my  of  3it}- 
000,  fiuffif^ed,  not  so  much  to  preserve 
internal    ord-n     which    res>ted    upon 
other  and  surer  ground,  but  to  guard 
the    frontiers   of  a   va^t   population, 
amounting,  as  ia  calculate  J,  to  120,- 
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000,000,  and  inhabiting  tlie  very  fair- 
est regions  of  tlio  eartli,  of  which  the 
gyeal  Mediterranean  sea  was  a  sort 
of  central  and  domestic  lake*  But 
this  army  itself,  thus  moderate  ia 
number,  was  not,  as  a  rule,  stationed 
in  cities,  but  in  tixeJ  quarters  on  the 
frontiers,  as  a  gjuurd  against  external 
i'oea.  Tliu^,  for  iiiatan^e,  the  whole 
iuterlor  of  Gaul  possessed  a  garrison 
of  but  1,200  meu — that  Gaul  which, 
in  the  year  1860,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
thought  necessary  lor  intcrmil  tran- 
quillity and  external  rank  and  securi- 
ty to  have  620,000  men  in  arms.* 
Again,  Asia  Minor  had  no  military 
force ;  that  most  beautiful  region  of 
the  earth  ti^enied  with  princ<:4Y  cities, 
enjoying  the  civUizatiou  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  all  the  treasures  of  art  and 
industry,  in  undisturbed  rejKjse.  And 
widiin  it^  unquestioned  l>ouiidaries» 
the  spirit,  moreover,  of  Roman  rule  was 
tiir  other  than  that  of  a  military  de^jpot- 
i«m,  or  of  a  bureaucracy  and  a  police 
pressing  with  ever  watchful  suspicion 
on  every  spring  of  civil  bfe.  The 
principle  of  its  government  was  not 
that  no  population  could  be  faithful 
which  was  not  kept  in  leading-strings, 
but  rather  to  leave  cities  and  cor[>ora» 
tions  to  manage  their  own  affairs  them- 
selves, Tims  iu  march  was  l^rm  and 
strong,  but  for  this  very  reason  devoid 
alike  of  tickle nesa  and  haste.'* 

It  might  have  been  added,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  army  which  guard- 
ed each  portirin  was  composed  of  the 
natives  of  tlie  country  in  which  they 
were  stationed*  Roman  citizens  they 
were,  no  duuht,  but  citizens  of  proviii- 
dal  extraction,  and  posted  to  guard  on 
behalf  of  Rome  the  very  eountry 
which  tlieir  fathf'rs,  sometimes  but  a 
very  few  generations  back,  had  de- 
fended against  her.f  This  is  a  policy 
the  generosity  of  wliich  France  dares 
not  at  this  day  imitate,  even  in  her 
eldest  provinces.     To  say  notliing  of 

•  "^                     uithor  !*hon  nrt 

Belu                      . 'd  bT  th.!  i  1.- 

0<w                       rt  of  the  Pru  ,  tri 

'  or  Uio  rihin<4.  lu  ii^t^tapATiad  ttic  luiU- 

it  ancient Gdul  wltb  tUAt  of  the  iomo 

ourdiir. 

t  Cimmpogny,  Roiae,  And  Jud«A, 


if  tl.^^ 


the  British  army  in  Irekod,  the  Bo* 

ton  conscripts  are  stiU  aisnt  to  lemil 
Lyons  and  Pa  rid* 

Tiie  extracts  we  have  givai  fill 
doubtless  lead  every  reatler  to  itlSi 
for  himself  Mr»  AUies*a  deacripliowoi 
Rome,  and  the  life  of  the  Tlwaot, 
and  of  the  colonies,  everywhifre  w- 
pmlucing  tiio  life  of  Rome»  Eti 
page  breathoj  with  the 
tliought  of  a  mind  of  remark 
tural  ttinUencss,  and  stortsd 
line  J  schohii'slnpt  There  is  nothi 
of  beauty  or  majesty  in  that  magnll 
cent  old  world  which  be  docs  not  seei 
to  have  witnessed  and  nmst'd  over. 

it  is  hardly  possible  to  reaUze  all 
this  greatness  without  behig  tempted 
to  repine  in  the  remembrance  whiibtr 
it  was  all  hastening — that  the 
of  the    Roman  world  was   but 
torrent's  sraootimess  ere   it  ditih 
low  ;"  its   magniliconco  only  the 
of  Bahasaar  in  that   In  '    ^f  tlitf' 

splendor  of  Babylon,  w  i  [cdff# 

and  Persians  were  already  aader  h«r 
walls,  and  the  river  had  been  tumej 
away  from  its  course  through  her 
quays,  and  a  way  left  open  for  ihit 
rush  of  the  destroyer  into  her  atreeli 
and  palace?.  Already  the  my^i^rkm 
imp  ids  e  had  been  given  whictw  dioiqg 
so  many  centuries,  drove  down  liordft 
aller  horde  of  barbariana  from  lh» 
wild  norlh-easl,  to  overflow  the  favor- 
ed  lands  that  surrounded  the  Medltef- 
rancan.  In  the  e^jly  days  of  Roman 
history  tJ^e  Gauls  had  rushed  OIW 
sweeping  away  those  earlier  Twem 
whose  remains  we  are  now  explortO€ 
in  the  shallows  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and 
wliose  descrndants  arc  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  Basques,  and  in  some  oT 
those  degrjuled  castes  which,  in  «pitii 
of  the  welding  power  of  tlie  Cbardi» 
let!  proscribed  remnantjs  in  TmntB 
and  else  whore  until  ihf  gn^at  reroltt- 
tion-  Tiiat  mighty  wave  bui^t 
the  rock  of  the  Capitol,  tluT.i 
for  a  moment  utterly  to  overwh 
and  then  fell  brokeu  at  its  feet* 
it  is  not  by  repelling  one  wave, 
ever  formiilablo,  that  a  rmng 
turned  back,     in  the  day  of 
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bCT  very  foandalions 
Bn  by   the   torrent  of  tlie 

Teutones.  They,  too, 
en  against  the  steel*clad 
ManiH,   and  fell  off"  like 

carUi.     But  the.  tide  waa 

aog.     What  need  to  trace 

ve  inroodd  ?     Every  reader 

rcinctnDers  how  the  time 

Bt  when  the  very  site  where 

sto<)d  had  been  bo  often 

that  of  all  its  greatness 

ineil  nothing  more  thiin  the 

of  &om'j  castle  of  sliingleis 

after  a  few  waves  liave 

it* 


ptl;:  .    1 1 1  awaj 

-tri'W  iMi  ■•'•■iiu'fi  -trim*! 
I  af  •  child  I" 


fvan  came  a  time  when  for 

kd  the  very  niias  of  ancient 

re  absolutely  deserted,  and 

lither  by  man  nor  beast.  No 

jH  the  world  stood  by  afar  off 

lid  raouming  over  the  utter 

1  of  nil  that  the  earth  had 

tn  of  greaJneaa  and  gloiy* 

lUince  had  been  padded,  in 

'  her  greatest  glory,  by  the 

toiec   of    the    angel,   who 

ra  t^lrung  voice : 

I— fallen,    is    Babylon    the 

js  become  the  liabitation  of 

the  hold  of  every  unclean 

o(  every  unclean  and  hate* 

And  the  kin^  of  the  eailh 

and  bewail  ihemsclvea  over 

Ihcy  shall  see  the  f^moke  of 

f ;  standing  afar  off  for  fear 

jgH^aaying,  Alaa  1  aUs ! 

■jPwdiylon,  that  mighty 

tn  one  hour  ie  thy  judgm«^nt 

\nd    the  mereltants   of    the 

U  weep  and  mourn  over  her, 

stand  aliir  off  from  her  for 

her  torments,  weeping    and 

,  and   saying,  Alas  I    ala^  ! 

I  city  which  wa^  clothed  in 

1,  and   purple,  and  scarlet, 

gilt  with  gold  and  precious 

id  pearls.     For  in  one  hour 
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are  so  great  riches  come  to  nought*' 
(ApoCiilypBC,  cLap.  xviii.) 

It  wjw  not  the  ruin  of  one  city, 
however  glorious,  but  the  sweeping 
away  of  all  the  accumulated  glorie:*  of 
the  civilization  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  during  more  than  a  tliotisand 
years.  All  had  been  embodied  in 
imperial  Rome.  In  the  words  of  our 
author-^ 

"  The  empire  of  Augustus  inherited 
the  wliole  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world.  Wliatever  political  or  social 
knowledge,  whatever  moral  or  intel- 
lectual truth,  whatever  useful  or  ele- 
gant artH(,  *  the  enterprising  race  of 
Japhet*  had  acf|uired^  preserved,  and 
accumulated  in  the  long  course  of  cen- 
turies since  the  beginning  of  history 
had  descended  without  a  break  to 
Rome,  with  the  dominion  of  all  the 
countries  washed  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. For  her  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  and 
of  all  the  East  had  been  stored  up. 
For  her  Pytluigoras  and  Thales,  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  and  Aristotle,  aad  all  the 
flchook  beside  of  Grei-ian  jihilosophy 
suggested  by  these  namea,  had  thought. 
For  her  Zoi*oaster,  as  well  as  Solon 
and  Lycurgus,  legislated.  For  her 
Alexander  conquered,  the  races  which 
he  subdued  forming  but  a.  portion  of 
her  empire.  Every  city,  in  the  ears 
of  whose  youth  tiie  poems  of  Homer 
wem  fiiniiliar  as  household  words, 
owned  her  sway.  The  raiigistrates, 
from  the  Northern  sea  to  the  conches 
of  Arabia,  issue^l  their  decrees  in  the 
language  of  erapire^ — the  Latin  tongue ; 
while,  as  men  of  letters,  they  spoke 
and  wrote  in  Greek.  For  her  Car- 
thage had  risen,  founded  colonies,  dis- 
covered distant  coasts,  set  up  a  world- 
wide trade,  and  then  fallen,  leaving 
her  the  empire  of  Africa  and  tlic 
west,  with  the  lessons  of  a  long  ex- 
perience. Not  only  so»  but  likewise 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  all  the  frontier 
provincci^,  from  the  Alps  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  spent  in  her  service 
their  strength  and  skill;  supplied  her 
armies  with  their  bniv^^i^t  youths ; 
giivB  to  her  senate  and  her  knights 
IheL'  choicest  minds.      The  vii'or  of 
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new  aiKl  the  culture  of  long-polnhed 
mces  wer*e  alike  employed  in  the  va»t 
fabric  of  her  power.  Every  science 
and  art.  al!  human  experience  and  dis- 
covery, had  poui\^d  their  treasure  in 
one  stream  inio  tlie  hoaom  of  that  so- 
ciety, ivhich,  after  forty-four  years  of 
undijj^puted  rule,  Augustus  had  consol- 
idated into  a  new  sytJtem  of  govern- 
ments and  bequeathed  to  the  charge 
of  Tiberius"  (p.  41). 

No  wonder  the  ancient  world  had 
assured  itself  that,  as  uothtng  greater, 
nothing  wiseri  nothing  more  glorious 
than  Rome  could  ever  arise  upon 
earth}  so  its  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
glory  could  never  Lie  superseded.  It 
was  "  the  eternal  city/'  It  was  '*  for 
ever  to  give  laws  to  the  world/'  The 
contemporary  poets  eould  imagine  no 
stronger  expression  of  an  eternity, 
than  that  of  a  duration  wliile  Rome 
j  itself  should  last.  Yet  was  it  at  that 
very  time  that  the  eyes  of  a  tisherman 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  were  opened 
to  see  the  aogol  **  coming  down  from 
heaven  with  power  find  great  glory,'* 
from  whose  mighty  cry  over  the  tall 
of  Babylon  we  have  already  quoted 
some  words.  No  wonder  when  the 
Ximi*  came  that  hi3  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled, tlie  world  stood  by  weepmg  and 
mourning,  not  over  the  tall  of  a  single 
city  (such  fM  Scipio  Africanus  \\i\A 
forecjist  as  lie  watched  the  smoke  of 
old  Carthage  rising  npto  hf^aven),  bat 
over  the  ruin  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
whole  ivorLL  No  wonder  ihat.  even 
in  our  own  age,  tliose  who^e  Ix^arts* 
have  ao  far  sunk  back  to  the  level  of 
heathenism  as  to  value  only  material 
prosperity  and  worldly  gre^atneis,  still 
re-echo  the  cry — 

*'  Alaa  !  the  eternal  city,  and  alfflft! 
The  trrtOy  hundred  trttimplia,  nnd  the  diy 
Whou  Brulii^t  niJuh?  ttifj  d.isL't,'or'»i  tdije  EtiirpAns 
Thf  c?oiMjui';riir'i»  -svurd  iti  htddu;^  f*imu  it  way, 
AUsI  for  .rarth,  for  uevcr  fhall  we  »oo 
That  hriuh (IK**'*  iu  her    oyiy  she  wore  whcu 
Roixiu  wi*4  free/' 

But  tlie  voice  of  divine  wisdom  was 
far  different :  **  Rejoice  over  her, 
thoti  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and 
prophets,  for  God  hath  judged  your 
judgment  upon  her.    And  a  mighty 


angel  ti:K>k  up  a  stone,  j 
great  millstone,  and 
sea,  saying.  *  Witlt  guc 
thi^  shall  Babylon,  tliat  gfi 
thrown  down,  and  shall  b 
more  at  all;  and  ihe  voice i 
and  of  musicians,  and  of 
play  on  the  pipe  and  on  ll 
i^hall  no  more  be  heard  ai  I 
and  no  craftsman,  of  any  i 
ever^  »hall  be  found  auHJ 
in  thee ;  and  the  soundfl 
shall  be  heard  no  more  atfl 
and  the  light  of  the  lanip  &li; 
more  iu  thee ;  and  the  vc 
bridegroom  and  the  bHdc 
heani  no  more  at  all  in  I  be 
merchants  were  the  great  i 
earth,  for  all  nations  have 
eeired  by  thine  encliantmea 
in  her  wjis  found  the  blo^-vd  t 
and  of  saintSf  and  of  all  thl^ 
upon  the  earth/'  H 

Thua  total,  ai'cording  1^ 
ecy,  was  to  he  the  dt*struc 
wealth,  civilization,  great 
glory  of  the  ancient  heati 
gatliered  together  in  Rome, 
utter  sweeping  away  of  th 
all  might  perish  together, 
the  wonh  were  accomp 
know  by  the  lamentation  of 
world  over  Babylon,  the 
which  Btill  ring  in  our  can 
Ufl  Christians  it  rather  U 
weigh  the  words  which  folk 
any  break  in  the  sacred  t4»xt 
the  division  of  the  chapters  1( 
readera  to  overlook  the  elo 
tion).  **  After  these  thing- 
as  it  were,  the  voice  of  mi 
in  heaven,  saying, '  Alleluia 
tion,  and  glory,  and  powei 
God*  For  just  and  true  an 
meats,  who  hath  judged  tlie 
lot  which  eornjpted  the  earl 
foraieationfi,  and  he  hath  n\ 
blood  of  his  i?ervants  at  hi 
And  again  they  said,  *  Allel 
her  smoke  u^cendeth  for 
ever/  "  Here  is  the  anawi 
cry  of  the  angel,  ♦♦  R^iee 
thou  heaven,  and  ye  ap< 
propheta." 
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comment  needed  upon 
J  explanation  of 
upon  a  civiliza- 
Sat,  so  ancient^  so  widtdy  ex- 
id  so  nifincd — ^aTijthing  to 
15  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
that  was  fair  and  mighty, 
nd  it  in  the  latter  half  oi* 
before  us.  Not  that  our 
inseiisilde  to  the  tnarvellouis 
that  glow  vvilh  which  chis- 
ure  euusei*  the  fi^^ure^  of 
to  shine  bf^fore  us.  Th'it 
impoi^slble  for  a  man  of  his 
le  iavs: 

the  very  language  of  Cicero 
an  expression  of  this  lord- 
ceful  rule ;  this  even,  undij^- 
whieh  hoM^  the  world 
the  reguhirity  of  the 
:e  the  ahemations  of  light 
sss,  like  the  all-pcrvadiiig 
the  sun  ?  If  evety  hm- 
its  the  character  of  the  race 
Its  iU  surely  we  discern  in 
ain  of  Virjj^i!  the  closing  of 
war,  the  ssettling  of  the  iia- 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
i'  and  order,  the  amity  and 
races,  the  weak  protected, 
ruled :  in  a  word, 

im  domttios,  i^tiDtemqao   tnga- 


led  it  hardly  be  jiaid,  has  he 
Ui*  polintions  of  that  civil- 
y  Ix'fore  US :  that  h  render- 
Ic  by  its  very  hideousiness* 
ho  recoil  from  the  hoiTors 
lia-^  said — but  a  faint  out- 
miserable  tmth»  thotigh 
singular  artisitic  form  and 
in  mind  the  while  the 
ic  inspired  prophecy, "  All 
drunk  of  the  wine  of  lier 
and  the  king.-*  of  the  earth 
ittod  fornication  with  her'* 
have  reached  unto 
the  Lord  shall  reward 
s" — w  In  lier  was  found 
prophets,  and  saints,  and 
ere  8  hi  in  upon  the  carih.** 
as  well  as  the  civilization 
i  years,  were  accumulated 


at  Rome,  and  both  were  swept  away 
together  by  that  overwlielming  flood  of 
tierce    barbarians*       Fjittie    were    it 
worthy  of  Christians  to  mourn  over  a 
civilization    into   whose    \erj    heart- 
strings such  unutterable  pollntion  waa 
intertwined ;  esj^eciallj  as  it  was  re- 
moved,   not   bki*   Babylon  of  idd,    to 
leave  behind  it  nothing  but  desolation, 
but  to  make  room  for  that  kingdom  of 
God  which  was  to  be  enthroned  upon 
its  ruins  ;  for  such  was  the  purpose  of 
Goi]f  that  the  very  centre  of  Clnisten- 
ilom,  the  very  seat  of  the   throne  of 
ChritJt  upun  earth,  on  which  he  would 
visibly  sit  in  the  person  of  his  Vicar, 
was   Ihere  to  be  established,   whence 
the    throne  of    the   Caesars   and    tlie 
golden  house  of  Xcro  bat!  been  swept 
away    in  headlong  rnin*     '*  1   saw   a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  for  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  w*aa 
gone.     And   I   heard   a   great  voice 
from  the  throne  saying,  *  Behold  the 
tabernacle  of  God  with  men,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  them.     And  they  shall 
be  his  people,  and  God  hini>elf  shall 
be  their  Gtxh     And  God  i^lirill  wipe 
away    all    tears    from  their     eyes.*" 
"  And  he  that  t<at  on  the  throne  said, 
*  Behold,   I   make   all    things    new/  '* 
The     full    accomplishment  of    these 
woriU  we  expect,  in  faith  and  hope, 
when  ^*  death  shall  be  no  more,  nor 
mouniing,    nor    crying,   nor    sorroiv 
shall  be  any  more ;  for   the    former 
things  are  passed  away ;"  yet,  surely, 
Tvhatever   mom  glorious   accomplish- 
ment is  yet  to  come,  it  were  blindness 
not  to  see  how  far  they  are  already 
fulfilled  in  the  substitution  of  Chris- 
tendom for  the  civilized  pagan  world, 
the  setting  up  the  throne  of  tlie  Vicar 
of  Christ  upon  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  the  Ciesars. 

First  among  the  causes  of  th  it  h id- 
eons  accumulated  mixture  of  blood 
and  iiltlj  in  which  heaihoa  civilization 
was  drowned,  Mr.  Allies  most  justly 
places  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it 
was  at  Rome,  because  by  tins  the 
springs  of  human  life  woto  tainted* 
It  is  certain  tliat  during  all  tbo  long 
years  of  the  duration  of  tho  Roman 


beyond  the  en 
who  was  tiot  pollak^il,  mu\  wijosp  very 
Dili  was  not  Bcarrf^d  m\d  branded,  by 
Uie  marks  of  thut  hideous  monil  jjesli- 
lerice.  We  ?ay  **  its  heal  hen  popula- 
tion/* becuuse  «rreat  iis  must  h:jv*^  Ix^en 
the  cvii  it  wrought  upon  ordinary 
Chrislians,  we  doubt  not  that  there 
were  tiiose  who  guthered  honey  out  of 
corruption,  and  whose  justice,  charity, 
and  purity  came  out  from  that  furnace 
of  temp  la  f  ion  with  a  bri^htne.^s  which 
nothing  but  the  most  fiery  trial  could 
have  given  to  them.  From  slavery 
the  whole  of  lioinan  society  received 
it3  imm*  Our  author  most  tmly 
says,  *'  The  spirit  of  slaverv  is  never 
limited  to  the  slave;  it  sattiratcs  the 
atmosphere  which  the  frceinan 
bn^alhes  together  with  the  slave ; 
passes  into  hi^  nature*  and  corrupts 
it,"  This  miserable  truth  can  never 
be  too  often  impreRse<l  upon  men,  be- 
cause, unliappily,  there  are  still  advo- 
cates of  slavery  who  think  that  they 
apoloprize  ior  it  if  they  can  prove,  as 
they  think,  that  the  slave  is  happy. 
As  well  might  they  argue  that  the  in* 
trodnettou  of  the  plague  into  Loudon 
would  be  no  caliinity,  if  the  man  who 
broujrht  it  in  upon  him  entered  the 
city  dancing  and  shouting,  Li  ancient 
Italy  slaves  replaced  the  hardy  ruslic^, 
that  **  pri.'ica  ffens  mortal  I  um^**  who, 
tiiough  doubtless  far  Ic^'s  virtuous  than 
they  appeared  in  llie  fevered  dreams 
of  men  sick  of  the  vice^  of  liome  in 
the  last  days  of  the  republic,  were  still 
among  the  best  gpecimetifl  of  heathen 
life.  Wherever  slavery  extends,  la- 
bor becomes  dislionorable  as  the  badge 
of  servitude,  a  few  masters  languish 
in  bloated  luxury,  but  the  nation  it- 
Relf  f^rowa  constantly  poorer,  as  an 
ever-incrciising  proportion  of  its  popu- 
lation ha>!  to  be  maintained  in  indo- 
lence. At  Rome  slaves  were  the  only 
domestic  servants,  and  after  a  time 
be  only  manufacturers.  And  yet 
ren  tlib  is  nothing  compared  to  tlie 
evils  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
great  oisgarity  of  womoa  ai  well  at»  of 


men  are  the  absolute  pit 
roasters.  Horrible  as  • 
of  things,  it  offei-ed  so  i« 
tions  to  the  corrupt  niitun* 
whose  hands  held  the  pow 
world,  and  without  wboM 
it  could  not  be  abolished,  tlu 
have  seemed  to  nny  one  wh< 
witnessed  the  bfe  of  a  wu 
noble  no  less  tlian  madii€ 
that  any  man  wou 
surrender  them* 

As  a  matter  of  i 
state  of  society  from  boldir 
hope  of  its  own  amendiuuni 
sudden  or  gradual^  thai,  as  c 
remarks^ —  ^^H 

'^*  Of  all  the  minds  w^| 
a  record  of  themselves,  from 
Tiicitus,  there  is  not  one  wh< 
look  upon  the  world's  couibc 
descents  They  feel  an  in 
corrijption  breaking  in 
which  wealth,  convenienc 
prosperity  only  enhance*  H 
no  hope  for  humanity,  for  J 
faith  m  it,  nor  in  any 
passing  and  directing  it»" 

Faitliless  and  hopele^ 
but  whatever  this   world' 
they  had  in  abundance : 

*'  In  the  time  of  heath*^ 
world  of  sent^e  which  surrod 
flattereil  and  caressed  all  h 
jiowers,  and  soheited  an  an* 
them;  and  in  return  he  fiun 
greedily  upon  that  worlil,  an 
exhaust  its  treasures.  Glof;; 
and  pleasure  intoxicated  I 
with  their  dreams ;  he^  C!T01I 
self  with  the  earth's  flowers,  i 
in  Uie  air*d  perfume ;  and  i 
ject  or  another,  in  one 
lie  sought  enjoyment  and 
The  world  hml  nothing 
him  ;  nor  will  the  latei^l  grow 
ilizalion  surpass  the  proftu 
which  the  earth  poured  fortl 
to  those  wljo  consented  to  sen 
earth  alone  their  home  and 
ward  ;  though,  indeed,  i 
few,  to  whom  the  many  we 
The  Roman  noble,  wilh 
of  a  vanquished  wq 
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^pd  womuQ  from  the  fairest 
Ke  earth  to  do  his  bidding — 
^thnagh  slaves,  had  h^arnt 
Hs  tmd  letters  of  Greece,  and 
dy  ta  use  them  for  the  benefit 
Hrdd ;  and  wotneti,  the  mosC 
Kncl  accomplished  of  their 
Bwere  yet  the  property  of 
R  lords — the  Roman  iiobk% 
latcrial  and  even  intelleotuul 
djL  fitood  oa  a  vaQtage-ground 
Mr  again  man  can  hope  to 
wbvft 
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'*k*»»rtil«  of  mett  «r<3  wideu^d  with  ttie 


I  of  tUtt  tnu*!.' 


anil  Fompey»  LucuHus  and 
I  and  the  fellows  of  iheir 
«re  orators,  stnte^^men,  junat^, 
i^bitors,  irenerals*  men  of  liler- 
i&d  luxurious  nobh^s  at  tlic 
Eoe;   and  they  were  this  be- 

K could  use  the  minds  as  well 
es  of  others  at  their  pleaa- 
flrt  in  ijiia  diroc-tion  was  an  ad- 
OMible*'  (p.  15U). 
luthor  dmws  with  f^reat  skill 
H  a  picture  of  the  moral  soci- 
Bf  lieathcn  world,  and  of  the 
^m  which  the  practice  of  the 
restetL     Into  these  we  have 
i  to  follow  him.     At  the  end 
lecture  lie   shows  what  sights 
ere  which  met  the  eyes  of  a 
r  coming  from  the  east  in- the 
Nero-^iu  execution  in  which 
mdred  men^  women,  and  chil- 
!Te  mart^hed  thn^up^h  the  streets 
ke  to   the  cro?f5,  because    their 
lia«l  been  killed   by  one  of  his 
In  air  such  cases  tlie  Roman 
inired  that  every  slave  in   the 
however     innocent,    however 
or  however  old — man,  woman, 
li — should   be    put    to   death. 
I  the  stnm^er  passed  to  a  scene 
W^tD  ^it«*^  »9  the  world  has 
^^Hbil,  in  llie  gardens   close 
^Bneou.     This  stranger — 
Bh&4  he  come  to   Rome,  and 
\  lie  doing  thei'G?     Vmv,  nn- 
a  fbreigner  in  drtfss,  lani^nage, 
,  he  is  come  from  a  ctis- 
small  in  extent*  hut  the 


most  despised  and  the  most  disliked  of 
Rome's  bundled  provinces,  to  found 
in  Rome  itself  a  3o^:iely,  and  one,  too, 
far  moi*c  extensive  than  this  great 
Roman  empire,  since  it  is  to  embrace 
all  nations ;  lar  more  lasring,  since  it 
is  to  endure  forever.  He  is  come  to 
ibnnd  a  society,  by  means  of  which 
all  that  he  sees  around  him,  from  the 
emperor  to  the  slave,  shall  be  changed" 
(p.  101).  _ 

What  matlness  can  have  mspired 
such  a  ho[>e,  or  what  miracle,  real  or 
Biinulat<<i,  could  fnllil  it  ?  And  that, 
not  in  the  golden  age  of  pastoral  sira- 
pUcity,  in  which  men  looked  for  won- 
dei*s  with  an  uncritical  eye,  but  **  amid 
the  dregs  of  ItomuliH/'  when  all  the 
world  seemed  to  have  fallen  together 
into  tlie  **  sere  and  yellow  leaf/* 

"  lie  has  two  things  within  him,  for 
want  of  which  society  was  perishing 
and  man  unfiappy;  a  certain  know- 
ledsre  of  Gorl  as  the  Creator,  Ruler, 
Judge,  and  Re  warder  of  meu;  and 
of  matv's  soul  made  after  tlie  imago 
and  likene?3  of  this  God.  This  God 
he  has  seen,  touched,  and  handled 
upon  earth  ;  has  been  an  eye-witness  of 
his  majesty,  hils  i*cceived  his  message^ 
and  bears  his  commission.  But 
whence  had  this  despised  foreigner 
received  the  double  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  the  soul,  so  misenibly  lost  (aa 
we  have  seen)  to  this  bri  Ilia  tit  Roman 
civilization? 

**  In  the  latter  years  of  Augustus, 
when  the  foundatious  of  the  imperial 
rule  had  been  hiiil,  and  the  stnicture 
mainly  r.iised  by  his  practical  wisdom, 
there  ha<l  dwelt  a  poor  family  in  a 
small  town  of  evil  repute,  not  far  from 
the  lake  of  the  remote  province  where 
this  tishernian  plied  his  trade.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  elderly  man»  a  youthful 
wife,  and  one  young  child.  The  man 
gained  his  livelihood  as  a  carpenter, 
and  the  child  worked  with  him.  Com- 
plete obscurity  rested  upon  this  house- 
hold till  the  child  grew  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years"  (p.  104). 

Then  follows  in  few  word?^  the  his* 
tory  of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion.    These  things  the  fisherman  had 
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eeen,  and  in  this  wfis  tlio  power  which 
was  to  substitute  a  new  life  for  the 
corrupt  civilization  of  a  world. 

The  details  of  the  comparison 
which  follows  wo  may  leave  to  he  eon- 
Bidered  when  the  work  is  continued. 
They  are  dniwn  out  willi  great  spirit, 
thoughttulness,  and  artistic  beauty. 
For  the  comparison  of  the  two  sys- 
tems in  an  individual,  Mr*  Allies  se- 
lects on  the  one  side  Cieero,  on  the 
other  St  Auprusiine.  x\n  Jible  review- 
er hag  maintjuned  that  **  Marcus  Au- 
reliua  was  the  person  to  com[i^ire  with 
St*  Augustine/*  Mr,  Alliijs  has  given 
his  reasons  for  not  seleetinpj  either 
Marcus  AureUus  or  P^pictetu-i  in  the 
defecdTe  religious  system  of  both. 
There  were,  however,  otlier  groujids 
which  seem  to  us  even  stronger.*  To 
test  what  heathenism  can  do,  it  wa^ 
necessary  thtit  tlie  exumple  seUx'ted 
should,  as  a  chemist  would  Bay,  pre- 
sent not  "a  tniee"  of  any  other  influ- 
ence. Now  this  wa^^  impossible  in  tlie 
days  of  t^pictetus  or  Aureliu^.    C'hns- 

I  lianity  hafj  then  been  taught  and  pro- 
fessed publit'ly  and  witliout  restniiiit 
for  many  years,  with  only  occasional 
bursts  of  persecution  since  Kero  lirst 
declared  w^ar  upon  it.  Its  thcolo»ry, 
indeed,    wjis  fully  known  only  to  the 

^  fiiithfoh  but  its  moral  code  was  pub- 
licly [>rofessed.  The  Chrislinn  teach- 
ers cauie  before  the  peo(>le  as  philos- 
ophers. It  is  absolutely  cerluin  that 
all  llie  great  Str»ics»and  especially  the 
emperor,  must  ollen  and  often  have 
hearil  of  the  tjreat  moral  and  n*!igious 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Christian 

'  teachers,  however  imperfect  was  his 
knowledge  erf  their  relifjious  practices. 
Bot  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  men  are  driven,  whelher 
they  will  or  no,  to  approve  and  admit 

I  these  gTvni  principles  when  they  are 
only  publicly  stated  and  miuntained, 
hltliough  certain  not  to  have  discover- 
ed them  by  their  unassisted  rea!*on. 
We  c:mnot,  therefore,  but  regard  the 
religious  and  moral  maxims  of  tho 
later  Stoics  as  an  im|»erfect  reflection 
of  the  full  light  of  Christianity,  like 
the    moonlight    illuminating    withotU 


1 


';^ 


warmmg,  but  still  taking  I 
the  minds  which  have  ooei 
them,  that  they  could  neve 
ten.  The  life  and  pract 
imperial  philosopher,  we 
reason  to  believe,  w:] 
without  the  faith  and  tli 
wonderfully  high.  Far  li5 
to  depreciate  it,  for  whal 
was  in  it  tliat  was  reallj 
know  resulted  from  that  g 
is  given  even  beyond  th«^ 
the  Churelu  But  our  kn 
details  is  most  meagre,  w! 
we  know  probably  more 
than  any  great  nmn  in  wh3« 
we  have  not  lived.  Th 
and  speculations  ivhich 
themselves  to  the  deliberat 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  tlicsc 
and  in  many  res]iects  the 
derful.  Of  his  life  we  i 
more  than  he  chose  puhlich 
to  his  subjects.  The  failin 
ro  were  petty  and  degnidi 
he  had  been  iirmly  seat< 
throne  of  the  Ca»sars^  and 
|)Ossessed  no  more  exact  dc 
life  than  we  do  of  I  he  life 
Aurelius,  we  much  doubt  v 
should  have  been  nwart 
Me ri vale  says:  -^^  The  higl 
by  which  we  claim  to  juM 
it«»elf  Ihe  fullest  acknowM 
his  transcendent  merits  ;  fo 
edly,  had  he  not  phu'od  hii 
higher  level  than  the  §UiU 
sages  of  bis  day,  we  ehouU 
many  of  his  weaknesses 
and  allow  lus  [iretensions 
gard  to  pass  almost  '  un 
But  we  demand  a  nearer 
the  perfection  of  human 
virtue  in  one  who  sought 
himself  as  tlie  greatest  of  1 
ers."  lie  was  condemned 
his  heathen  countrvraen,  hu 
sure  was  rather  of  his  gre 
his  goodness,  and  they  wou; 
have  been  even  more  sen 
attained  what  he  did  not  e^ 
— Christian  humility. 

Considering  the^e  tbitig! 
cially  tliat  Cicero  belonged 
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he  hat  generation,  which  waa  wliollj 
Bainfluenced  by  the  ix^flected  light  of 
ChnatUinity*  uud  ia  which*  tlierefore, 
mt  can  lo  a  coQsidentble  degree  ineiis- 
Uft  tlu?  real  effuctj^  of  heathf  u  philos- 
<ipbj«  we  venture  to  think  ihat  Mr, 
A)lia»  Im^  judged  well  in  comparing 
hmasthe  model  heathen  with  Su  Au^ 
fostbe  its  Ui^  xiiodel  ChnsLbiti.  The 
KMnparkoQ  m  drawn  with  a  masterly 


Oft  the  whole,  however,  we  incline 
to  think  (hat  the  two  last  lectures  are 
of  ibc  g^reatest  practical  value,  espe- 
cially ai  the  present  crisis.  The  salt 
h^  wlileh  Cliristianity  acts  upon  t!ie 
worjil  seenii  to  be  martyrdom  and 
buly  virginity*  Bjth  of  tliem  have 
been  jilwLtys  in  operation  since  the 
dap  of  John  the  Baptist,  But  thorc 
wo  |>prio«l!i  of  conijjariitive  stillness  in 
tbich  rniirtyrduni  is  hardly  seen,  or 
It  least  only  nt  the  outposts  of  the 
Chmtlftii  host*  Al  sueh  limes»  it  is 
b»  holy  virjirnily  tlmt  the  Ciuireh  acts 
J»<»t  (Jirectly  and  ino.-^l  powerfully 
Bptjn  the  world*  This  was  the  ease 
^ihr  Itiiuian  om[jire  as  soon  as  per- 
*^JtioQ  rchixcid, 

Oar  author  says : 

"Af^reut  Christian  writer  [St*  Chry- 
•o^Vittj],  who  stood  between  the  old 
V^pn  world  and  the  new  society 
whii'b  ^m  Liking  its  place,  and  who 
**»  equally  fiuniliur  willi  both,  made, 
o«ap  tho  end  of  the  fourth  cenltiry, 
we  folio w^ing  observation  :  "^  The 
wek«  had  some  few  men,  thouf^h  it 
**s  but  few,  among  them,  who,  by 
^  force  of  philosophy,  came  to  de- 
•P**6  riches ;  and  some,  too,  who 
^M  control  the  irascible  part  of 
'^ ;  bat  the  flower  of  virginity  was 
J^htjrv  to  be  found  among  them, 
"eretlioy  always  g^ive  precedence  to 
^confejsing  that  to  succeed  in  such 
•fegwa^  lo  be  superior  to  mitni*e 
M  mory?  than  man.  Hence  thfir 
jj^fouofl  admiration  for  tlie  whole 
^rtiiijin  people.  The  Christian  host 
f*^^  it<  chief  lustre  from  this  por- 
^f  its  ranks,*  And,  again,  he 
^j_*  the  ^Jtistenee,  in  his  time,  of 
^'^  diSsreai  aeotiments  respecting 


this  institution*     *  The  Jews,'  he  saya, 

"  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  beauty 
of  vh'ginily  ;  which  indeed  is  jio  won- 
der, since  they  treated  w^ith  dishonor 
the  very  Son  of  the  Virgin  himself. 
The  Greeks,  however,  admire  it,  and 
look  up  to  it  with  astonishment,  but 
the  Church  of  God  alone  cultivates 
it*  After  fifteen  hatidred  years  we 
find  the  said  Bentimeuts  in  three  great 
classes  of  the  world.  The  pagan  na- 
tions, among  whom  CiUholie  mission- 
aries go  tbrtii,  reprmluce  the  admira- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  [>agiins ; 
they  reverence  that  which  they  have 
not  strength  to  follow,  and  are  often 
flrawn  by  its  exhibition  into  the  fold. 
But  there  are  nations  who  likewisQ 
repraduce  tlie  Jewish  abhori\mco  of 
the  virginal  life.  And  as  the  Jews 
worshipped  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
like  the  Christians,  and  eo  seemed  to 
be  far  nearer  to  thorn  than  pa;,fan  idol- 
aters, and  yet  turaed  with  loathing 
from  this  product  of  Christian  lite, 
1^0  those  nations  might  seem,  from  the 
large  portions  of  Christian  doctrine 
wliieh  they  still  hold,  lo  be  nearer  lo 
Chrifttianity  than  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Chinese  ;  and  yet  their  contempt  and 
dislike  for  the  virginal  life  and  its 
wonderful  institutions  seem?i  to  fell 
another  tale.  But  imw,  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  whether  tho^e  outride 
admire  or  abhor,  the  Church  alone 
cultivates  the  virginal  life,  Now%  as 
then,  it  is  her  glory  and  her  strength, 
the  mark  of  her  Lord,  and  I  he  stand- 
ard of  his  power,  tlie  most  spctlal 
sign  of  his  pro^ence  and  op  irafion.  *  ItV 
says  the  same  writer,  *  yan  ijike  away 
its  seemhness  and  its  continuity  of  de- 
votion, you  ci^t  the  very  sinews  of  the 
virginal  estate ;  so  whcji  it  is  iK»ssev*is- 
ed  together  with  the  In^st  conduct  of 
life,  you  have  in  it  the  root  and  sup- 
port of  all  goo^l  things  i  just  as  a  most 
fruitful  soil  nurtures  a  root,  so  a  good 
conduct  bears  the  fruits  of  virginity. 
Or,  to  HI  peak  with  groiter  truth,  the 
crucified  life  is  at  once  both  its  root 
and  its  fruit'"  (p.  382). 

We  must  conchnle  by   expressing 
our  deliberate  conviction  that  no  itudy 
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can  be  more  importoiit  at  the  present 
da  J  than  that  of  the  chajige  from  liea- 
then  civUizadon  to  Christendom,  the 
means  by  whkh  it  was  brought  about, 
and  the  effects  which  it  produced. 
For  in  our  day,  most  eminently,  the 
Protestant  falling  away  is  producing 
its  fruits  in  reMoria'5  lliroudiout  all 
Europe  more  and  more  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  heathen  society. 
We  have  not  room  at  pre^^ent  to  offer 
any  proofs*  of  this,  but  wo  would  beg 
every  reader  to  observe  for  himself, 
and  we  are  confident  that  hia  cxperi- 
eoce  will  confirm  what  w^e  eay.  Nor 
is  it  only  Catholics  tliat  are  aware  of 
this  tendency.  A  thoughtful  writer 
in  the  Saturday  Eerie k^^  six  months 
back,  devoted  a  whole  article  to  trace 


the  points  of  resemblance  betn 
educated  English  Protestant  ( 
day  and  a  heathen  of  cultivat«?4 
Those  who  feel  disposed  at  < 
regard  the  idea  as  an  insuU  am 
bly  judging  of  heathen  eivil 
by  "Nero  and  Domitian.  >tr*  * 
book  will  at  IcAst  dispel  ihts  di 
In  fact,  it  is  only  too  obfioi 
there  is,  even  in  our  own  dav,  t 
of  plausibility  in  what  is  at  lb* 
only  revived  heathenism  ;  and 
sequence  of  this  i-emarkable 
blance,  nothing  could  be  more  ( 
practical  at  the  present  mumei 
any  studies  which  show  UA  ( 
heathen  civilization  as  it  red 
in  its  attractive  as  well  bb  ill 
sivc  qualities. 


From  The  Muotii. 

SAINTS  OF  THE  DESERT. 


BY   THE   RKV.   J.   II.   NEWMAN,    D.D. 


1.  Abbot  Antony  said:  Without 
teniptaliou  there  is  no  entrance  possi* 
hie  into  the  kingdom.  Take  away 
teraptations,  and  no  one  is  in  the  sav» 
ing  way, 

2.  Some  one  asked  blessed  Arseni- 
us,  "How  is  it  that  we,  with  all  our 
education  and  accomplishments,  are 
ao  empty,  and  these  Egyptian  peas- 
ants are  so  full  ?" 

He  made  answer:  We  have  the 
worhrs  outward  tmining,  from  which 
nothing  is  learned  ;  hut  theira  ib  a 
personal  travail,  and  virtue  is  its  fruit* 

3.  It  was  heard  by  some  that  Ab- 
bot Agatha  possessed  the  g\i\  of  dis- 
crimination. Therefore,  to  make  trial 
of  his  temper,  they  said  to  him^  "  We 
are  told  that  you  are  sensual  and 
liauglity.^  Ilean^wereil :  Tfiatisjustit. 

They  said  again,  **Are  you  not 
that  jAgatho  who  lias  such  a  foul 
tongue  'f*     He  answered  :  I  am  he. 

Then  they  said,  '^  Are  yon  not 
Agatho  the  heretic?"  He  made  an- 
swer; No. 


Then  they  asked  Idm  why  I 
been  patient  of  so  niuch»  yel 
not  put  up  with  tlda  ]ast«  I 
swei'ed :  By  those  I  was  but 
on  me  evil ;  but  by  thid  I  ahid 
severing  me  from  God,  ' 

4,  Holy  Epif>hanius  was 
why  the  commandments  are  M 
the  beatitudes  nine.  He  ana 
The  commandments  are  as  n] 
the  plaguea  of  Egj^pl ;  but  th< 
tudcs  are  a  triple  image  of  tW 
Trinity. 

5.  It  wa^  told  to  Abbot  Tb 
that  a  cerlain  brother  had  retuf 
Ihe  world.  Hi?  answered :  J 
not  at  thii«»  but  marvel  rather  U 
one  cames  out  of  it, 

B.  The  Abbot  Sisoi  said  3 
God,  and  not  his  dwelling-plad 

7.  It  13  told  of  a  certAui 
that  he  wished  to  have  a  cuq 
When  he  had  got  it,  he  hung  1 
his  sight,  and  would  not  touch 
appetite  should  have  tlie  ina^ 
him.  Thushedidpeuaucelachl 
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From  Tbe  Lamp. 
-HALLOW  EVE;  OR,  THE  TEST  OF  FUTURITT. 


BY  HOBKRT  CCTRTW. 


UR*s  Day  is  always  a  holi- 
[  well  it  is  for  the  ^irb  and 
paridh,  of  a  diiitrict,  of  a 
of  all  IrcinniU  if  it  glioiiM 
hem  Id  tlie  glowing  bcmtity 
ess  8UD,     Then,  indeed,  th« 
drest   in   all   their  best." 
bright  ribbon  has  been 
on   the  previous   nuirkLH- 
nv  a  twist  and  turn  the 
side  of  their  bonnets  has 
iw  of  nen^  ribbon,  blue  or 
g  to  their  complexion — 
mnlry  pirb  are  no  more 
a  matter  than  their  bet- 
ten  held  lir.-^t  to  tlu.s  side 
met,  fhcn  to  that;  then  the 
have  been  brout;^ht  across 
way,  then  tluit  way,  tern- 
itened  with  pins  in  the  first 
until    it  is  held    at  aj-niV 
the  head  a  little  to  one 
the  final  position*      Their 
jliave  been  swelled  out  by 
pot  by  crinohne,  which  a.^ 
tpiknown,  even  to  the  higher 
tut  "  be  this  as  it  m^iy/*  the 
be  town  lands   of  Kathcash, 
lore,  aud  Shanvilla  made  no 
lie  turn -out  upon  the  New 
after  Tom  Murdoek  liad  re- 
I  Armagh*     The  boy.^,  too, 
lly     grand,   aceonling    to 
of  dr«ss.      Some    lanky, 
fellows  in  loose  trouaere 
w  boots  ;  while   the  well- 
v?H,  with  plump  calves  and 
turned  out  in  their  new^ 
woolen   stocking;?, 
I  have  confined  myself 
er  pro[.>ortions,  ajj  in  most 
and  vesta' were  miieh 
e,  though  perhaps  dif- 


ferent in  color  and  material,  while  the 
well-brushed  **  Caroline''  hat  wais  com- 
mon to  all. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  girls  in 
the  district  in  which  our  story  so- 
jonrns,  were,  as  a  matter  of  courae. 
Win ny  Cavana  and  Kate  Miilvey, 
with  soaie  others  of  their  ncighbora 
who  have  not  been  raendoned,  and 
who  need  not  be. 

Winny,  since  the  little  episode  re- 
specting her  refusal  of  Tom  ^runlock^ 
and  his  subsequent  defiarture,  had  led 
a  veiy  quiet,  mcditiitive  life.  She 
could  not  help  remarking  to  herself, 
liowcvcr,  that  she  had  somehow  or 
other  become  still  more  intimate  w^ith 
Kate  Mulvey  tban  she  had  used  to 
be  ;  but  for  this  she  could  not  account 
— though,  perhaps,  the  rea«ier  can. 
She  liad  always  been  upon  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Kate ;  had  frequently 
called  tliere,  when  time  would  permit, 
and  sat  for  half  an  boor,  or  sometimes 
an  hour,  chatting,  w^hich  was  alwayi 
reciprocatj^d  by  Kate,  whose  time  was 
more  on  her  own  hands.  In  what 
then  consisted  the  increase  of  intimacy 
can  hardly  be  saiil.  Perhaps  it  mere- 
ly existed  in  Whmy's  own  wish  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  tl*e  fact  that  one 
and  the  other,  on  such  occasions,  now 
always  threw  a  clonk  roand  her  shoul- 
dei^  and  nccouipLinied  her  friend  a 
piece  of  ihe  way  home.  Sometimes, 
when  the  day  was  ternpiiug,  a  decided 
walk  would  be  pmposed,  aud  then  the 
bonnet  was  added  to  the  cloak*  What 
formed  the  burden  of  their  conyersa- 
tion  in  these  cliats,  which  to  a  cloae 
observer  might  be  said  latterly  to  have 
Eisfiumed  a  confidential  appearance, 
mast  be  so  evident  to  the  reader's  ca- 
pacity, that  no  mystery  need  be  ob- 
served on  the  subject.     To  say  the 
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least,  Emon-a-knock  came  in  for  a 
slmre  of  it,  nod,  as  a  matter  of  ftlmost 
neccissty,  Tom  Murtiock  was  not  alto- 
gether left  ouL 

Kale  Mulvoy,  after  the  Sclairchse^ 
merit  with  Wirm}%  believed  she  could 
do  her  friend  surae  good  without  doing 
herself  any  harm,  a  principle  on  which 
alone  most  people  will  act-  Wilh 
thiii  view  she  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  hint  something  to  Emon  of  the 
re^^ult  of  the  hiterview  hetwcen  her- 
self  and  Winny,  and  altlioui^di  she  did 
it  in  a  very  casual,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  clever»  manner,  she  began  to 
fear  that  so  far  as  her  friend's  c^ise 
was  coneenied,  she  had  done  more 
harm  than  good.  Tlie  fact  of  Tom 
Mnixloek's  [>ropoeal  and  rejection  suh- 
aequent  to  the  interview  adverted  to, 
had  not  become  public  amougst  the 
neighbors  ;  and  before  AVinny  had 
an  opporliiaity  of  telling  it  to  Kate, 
Emon  had  left  his  father'^  liou8c»  to 
seek  employnient  in  the  nortlu  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  was  t emptied  to 
tliis  step  by  something  wJiich  had  ftdl- 
en  from  Kate  Mnlvey  respecting 
Wlniiy  and  Tom  Blurtloek,  althougli 
the  whole  cat  had  not  yet  got  out  of 
the  bag. 

Hitherto  poor  Emon*s  heart  hiid 
been  kept  pretty  whole,  through  what 
he  oonsidcrod  a  well-founded  belief 
that  Winny  Cavana,  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coui-se,  must  prefer  her  hand- 
some, rich  neighbor  to  a  struggling  la- 
boring man  like  him.  Tom,  he  knew, 
a  he  saw  almost  evpTj  day,  while  at 
best  she  only  saw  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  Sundays  afU^r  cliapeL  Emon 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  propin- 
quity very  wvdl,  and  he  knew  as  well 
the  danger  of  it.  He  kiicv\%  ioo»  that  if 
there  were  no  such  odds  against  him, 
he  could  scarcely  dure  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  the  rich  heiress  of  llathe^^h. 
He  knew  the  disposition  of  old  Ned 
Cavana  t4>o  well  to  beheve  that  he 
would  ever  consent  to  a  **  poor  devil" 
like  him  "  coming  to  coort  his  daiigh- 
t<^r-"  He  believed  so  thoroughly  that 
all  these  things  were  against  him,  that 
he  had  liitherto  success  fully   crushed 


every  rising  ba[>e  within 
He  had  schooled  himself  to] 
a  match  between  Tom  Bloi 
Wiim)*  Cavana  as  a  matl« 
that  it  would  be  nothi 
an  act  of  ma»Jness  to 
counteract  it.  Vilna  K 
however,  had  **  let  is  lip" 
a  sIumlRTing  angel  in  his  « 
was  not  wrong,  then,  at\er 
secret  belief  that  this  girl  dii 
Tom  Murdock  over-mucla 
what  he  had  founded  that 
could  no  more  have  cxphiin 
to  himself — than  he  could  h 
ged  the  mmm  down  from 
but  he  did  believe  it ;  he  < 
ted  it  as  a  fatal  delusic 
was  true.  But  how  did 
matter  as  reganled  hinisie 
the  slightest  degree,  exc 
that  the  man  he  most  drer 
had  most  reason  to  dreads 
longer  an  acknowledged  ri^ 
heart,     Hopes  he  still  hiid  i 

But  Eraon-ii-knoek  was 
commotion.  The  angel  wa 
and  his  heart  trembled  nt  ly 
which  despair  had  hitliifl 
from  his  IhoughlH,  m 

For  some  lime  past  lie 
only  not  avoided  a  ca^^ual 
with  Wiany.  but  delighted 
with  a  safe,  if  not  altogether 
indiflerence.  He  looked  up 
almost  betrothed  to  Ton 
circumstances  and  rvj 
dovetailed  mto  one  atiolj 
like  the  truth. 

Although  there  was  rcaTly 
ence  in  nink  between  him  an 
except  what  her  father's  wi 
wealth  j'lstified  the  assunjpti 
position  as  a  daily  laborer 
aloof  irom  an  intimacy  of  wl 
in  circumstances  more  like 
could  boast ;  and  poor  Kq 
it  was  a  matter  for  boasts 
he  hitherto  refrained  froB 
to  **woo  that  bright  fmrttci 
and  his  heart  was  com  pa 
But  now — av*  tww — vfh 

do?     ^' Fly, 'fly  ^''  ^^ 
geek   for  employmeot 
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iea,  India,  Auitraliii — auy- 
Kate  Mnkey  muy  tiave 
fks  kiadno^s;  but  it  would 
V  more  kind  to  have  let  me 
riiis  horrible  kiiovsled'jfe  of 
ct  will  break  ray  heart." 
lou-a-knoek  dJd  fly,  Byt  it 
te.  There  were  many  tj-'li- 
un connected  with  Winiiy 
hich  rendered  a  more  npuedy 
he  had  intended  unavoid- 
.  stranger  beyond  the  pre- 
his  own  parish  J  he  found  it 
to  procure  pcnuanent  em- 
amongst  tho^e  wlio  were 
iwn,  and  who  **  belong»'d  to 
— a  jj^eat  consideration  in 
of  the  Irish,  high  arid  lovv. 
necessaries  of  litis  too,  were 
nsive  in  the  north  than 
own  home ;  and  for  i\w  few 
loymeut  which  he  got^  he 
roL*ly  snppoil  binisclfi  while 
and  tamily  would  feel  tlie 
ts3  share  of  the  earninga  at 
o ;  tiie^e  two  separate  es- 
\iA  would  never  do.  He 
I  nothing  b}*  it  bat  the  gnaw- 
ity  of  never  eeeing»,cven  at 
!,  her  in  n*hom  he  now  be- 
st tliat  his  heart  delight  i*d, 
c  could  manage  to  avoid  her 
by  going  t j  his  own  chapel : 
rft  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  Im 
to  let  him  tight  llfe'd  battle 
d — ^lie  returned.  We  ques- 
tfier  th^  duttf  to  hii  father 
Bole  motive ;  and  we  shall 
he^ilid  not  subsequently 
It  a  fluty  to  prefer  the  fjood 
of  Father  Roche,  of  Rath- 
ic  9omt*what  ind"ilFLM*ent  dis- 
good  Father  Farrell  in  his 
:1.  .  ■ 
^d  not  been  more  than  ten 
fortnight  away,  and  he  was 
ing  tlie  usual  routine,  of  a 
»ntl  a  day  working,  which 
fed  his  life  before  he  went, 
e  were  talking  of  a  New 
^y,  and  it  will  be  far  iipent  if 
return  to  it  at  once,  and  t^o 
le  the  thread  of  our  s^torv- 
*m  ad  we  luvd  wished  a  few 


pages  back,  had  risen  in  all  the  beauty 
of  a  eloudlesH  i^un.  There  had  been  a 
shght  fnk^t  thij  night  before,  but  as 
the*e  slight  frosts  Sheldon  bring  rain 
until  the  tliird  morning,  the  country 
people  were  quit«  isati.slied  that  the 
pixrniiae  of  a  fioe  day  on  lliia  occasion 
would  not  be  broken.  The  chapel- 
bells  of  llathciidb  and  Shan  villa  might 
be  heard  sounding  their  clear  and 
cheerful  call  to  tlieir  respective  par- 
iebionorij  that  the  hour  of  worship  had 
(b-awn  near,  and  the  well-dre:ised, 
happy  congregation  might  be  seen  in 
strings  along  the  road  and  tKiroAs  the 
pathways  through  the  fields,  in  their 
gaye!*t  costume,  laughing  and  chatting 
with  an  unboundoci  coniideucij  tn  the 
faithfulness  of  the  sky. 

Tom  Mnrdock,  the  reader  knows, 
had  returned,  but  he  had  not  a§  yet 
scm:»u  Winny  C^avana.  One  Sunday 
had  intervened ;  but  upon  his  father's 
advice  he  had  refrained  from  going 
**  for  that  wan  Sunda'  to  rliapel." 
Neither,  on  the  same  advice,  had  he 
gone  n'*ar  old  Ned's  house,  Th  ^  old 
man — that  is,  old  Muixiook — had  en- 
deavored to  spread  a  report  that  his 
son  Tom  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  very  rich  gud  in  Armagh.  He 
took  \m  own  views  of  all  matters, 
whether  critical  or  simple,  and  had  his 
own  way  of  what  he  called  managing 
them.  He  was  not  very  wrong  in 
some  of  his  ideas,  but  he  sometimes 
endeavored  to  carry  thetn  out  too  per- 
sistently, after  anyb«jdy  else  would 
have  seen  their  inutility. 

On  this  New  Year's  day,  too,  he  had 
hinted  something  about  his  son*s  not 
going  to  nifiss,  but  Torn  would  not  be 
controlled,  and  quickly  **  shuL  up" — - 
that  is  the  fiuhionaM^  phrase  now-a- 
days — ^the  old  man  u[H>n  llie  subject. 
His  opinion,  and  In^  did  not  care  to 
hide  it,  was,  *'  that  he  did  not  see  why 
he  tihould  be  made  a  mope  of  by  Win- 
ny Cavana,  or  any  otlier  conceited 
piece  of  goods  like  her."  His  f^tther'a 
pride  came  to  I  Lis  aid  In  this  inslaace^ 
and  he  gave  way. 

Ratheash  chapel  was  a  crowded 
place  of  worship  that  day.     Amongst 
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the  congregatioDi  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  Wmnj  Cavana  and  Kale 
Mulvey,  both  conspicuotis  by  their 
beaatj  and  solemnity,  Tom  Murdook, 
too,  was  there ;  doubtless  lie  wa*^ 
handsome,  and  he  was  solemn  also, 
but  his  solemnity  was  of  a  different 
description.  It  was  that  generated  by 
difiappointmeut,  with  a  dream  of  vil* 
lany  in  perspective, 

Tom  was  not  a  coward,  even  under 
the  nervous  Lnflaence  of  rejected  love. 
Physically,  ho  wad  not  one  in  the  mat- 
ters of  everyday  liJc ;  and  morally, 
he  wanted  rectitude  to  be  one  when 
he  oncjbt.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
meet  Winny  Cavana,  ^^  she  came  out 
of  ebapelj  ns  much  as  possible  as  if 
nothing  hud  happened,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  improve  the  acquaintance 
OS  opportunity  might  permit*  He 
purposed  tx)  himself  to  walk  liomc 
with  her,  and  determined^  if  possible, 
that  at  legist  a  friendly  intercourse 
sliould  not  be  interrupted  between 
ttiem. 

Emon-a-knock  had  steadily  kept 
his  tesrdution,  notwithstanding  our 
doubts,  and  had  not  gone  to  Rathcash 
chapel  for  the  last  four  or  ^\q  Sun- 
days X  he  was  even  beginning  to  tliink 
that  Father  Farrell,  atier  all,  was  not 
quite  so  much  below  Father  Roche  as 
a  preacher. 

At  length  there  was  a  rustling  of 
dresses  and  a  shuffimg  of  feet  upon 
the  floor,  which  proclaimed  that  divine 
worship  had  ended ;  and  the  congre- 
gation began  to  pour  out  of  Rathcash 
chapel — ^raen  in  their  dark  coats  and 
Caroline  hats,  and  women  in  their 
best  bonnets  and  cloaks,  Tom  Mur- 
dock  was  out  almost  one  of  the  flrst^ 
and  sauntered  alwut,  greeting  some  of 
the  more  distant  neighbors  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  his  reluni.  At 
length  Winny  and  Kate  made  their 
appcamnce.  Witmy  would  have  hur- 
ried on,  but  Kate  **  stepped  short," 
until  Tom  had  time  to  observe  their 
approach.  He  came  forward  with 
more  cowardice  in  his  heArt  than  ho 
hod  ever  felt  before,  and  Wrnny's  re- 
ception of  him  was  not  calculated  ta 


reassui'e  him.     Kfite  was   next  bio, 
and  held  out  her  hand  prompd?  lad 
warmly.     Winny   could   scArrch  l^ 
fu&e  to  liohl  out  hers  :  but  tlw^  w» 
neither  promptness  nor  warmUi  ia  ber 
manner.     An  awkwanJ  silence*  enflied 
on   both  sides,  until  Kate,  with  mm 
anxiety  on  he_r  own  heha' 
or  consideTation  on  her  fri  ; 
in  with  half  a  score  of  inquirit*. 
kindly  put^  as  to  his  health — tlir 
lon^  time    he   was   away^ — how 
neighbori  a7^  missed  him  so  lu  ;    - 
what  he  had  been  doing — ^how  li    i 
his  aunt — ^how  he  like-d  Armagli, 
ending  witli  a  hope  that  he  \mu\  eoni 
home  io  remain* 

Wirmy  was  glad  ^he  had  eo  good! 
spokeswoman  with  her,  and   did 
offer  a  single  observation  in  her  i 
To  say  the  truth,  there  wi\^ 
need  nor  opportunity  :  for  K:ile| 
ed  (lerfectly  able,  and  not  unwill 
to  raonoiKdi^e  the  conversation.     T4 
endeavored  to  tie  sprightly  and 
ease»  but  made  some  observatio 
from  applicable  to  the  subject§  ( 
which  his  loquacious  companion  "^ 
addressed   him.     Uc  had  hoped 
when    they   came  to  the  end  of 
lane  turning  up  to  their  hou.*e*,  ih 
Kate  Mulvey   would    have    gime 
ward    her   own    home,    and   that 
must  then  have  had  a  word  witii  Wi^ 
ny  alone  ;  but  the  manner  in  wbid 
she  hastened  her  step  past  the  Ian 
saying,   •*  Kale,  you  know  we  an*  <*w 
gaged  to  have  a  walk  '  our  lone* 
day,"  showed  him  tliat  no  aroelion 
tion  of  her  feelings  hud  taken   J>li 
towaitl      him ;    and    without    aar* 
more  than  *'  Well,   this  is  itij  iwyfl 
he  turned  and  letl  them, 

Bully-dhu  wa^    standing  near  I 
end   of  Winny*s  house,  looking  friwij 
him;  and  as  he  reeognized  his 
tress  on  the  road,  comment'  ^  ' 
his  huge  tail,  as  if  asking 
to  accompany  them.     **  Call  nm^,  n » r- 
ny,"  said  Kate;  '*he  may  U^  oft^ 
to  us;  and,  at  all  events,  T 
company  f  and  she  laid  a 
phasis    ufion   the  last  wor»L 
complied,  and  called  tlie  d^»g 


idt     Poor  BuUj  wanted  but 

'  tiie  word,  and  tore  down 
itb  kls  nioutli  wide  open, 
describing  large  circles  in 
[e  had  well-nigb  knocked 
Murdock  as  he  parsed,  but 
mind  that ;  and  lioundiug 
he  road,  cut  eucli  capers 
ay  as  were  seldom  seen, 
at  the  same  time  a  sort  of 
rk,  tiQtil  the  entlmsiiisra  of 
lie  permission  had  subsided. 
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CHAPTEa   XIX. 

(jmd  Kate  had  a^eed  to 
g  walk  after  mass  on  the 
'on-  This  was  not  a  mere 
Innj's  to  get  rid  of  Tom 
Certainly  they  had  not 
it  shonJd  be  *^  their  lone;" 
chance  might  have  it ;  and 
gratuitous  addition  of  Win- 
ilctthited  to  attain  her  ob- 
e  have  j^een  how  promptly 
led* 

was  fine,  and  they  now 
along  the  road^  so  enjjajjjed 
i  they  scarcely  knew  bow 
i  from  bonae.  They  had 
n  a  cross-road  before  they 
ban  Till  a,  the  little  Tilbige 
lon-a-knock  lived.  Kate 
I  gone  on  srraigbt,  but  Win- 
Hot  be  induced  to  do  so. 
ler  own  reasons  for  wishing 
rhile  Winny  bad  hers  for 
ined  not ;  so  they  turned 
»ad  to  their  left,  intending, 
I  BuUv-dlm  with  them,  to 
through  Ijje  moimtain-piitiB 
rmiltbiogue.  They  bud 
^frr  the  whole  road* 
\u  over  early,  altfiougli 
mass;  and  the  country 
B rally  dine  later  on  a  hoU- 
I  It  gives  the  boys 
time  to  meet  and  chat 
in  eome  uistances  to 
uaintances.  But  whetb- 
sn  agreed  uptm  or  not, 
Kate  appeared  likely  to 


have  their  walk  alone  npon  ting  occa- 
sion ;  and  as  neither  of  thera  could 
choose  their  company,  they  were  not 
Sony  to  find  the  road  they  had  chosen 
less  frequented  than  the  one  they  liad 
left.  Bully -dhu  scampered  tbix>ugh 
the  fields  at  each  side  of  them,  and 
sometimes  on  a  long  distance  hi  front, 
occasionally  running  back  to  a  turn  to 
see  if  they  were  coming. 

They  were  now  beyond  two  miles 
fr^m  borne,  and  two-and-a-half  mora 
would  have  completed  t!ie  circle  they 
had  intended  to  take ;  but  they  were 
destined  to  return  by  tlie  same  way 
they  came,  and  in  no  comfortable  or 
happy  plighL 

They  were  deacending  a  gentle  hill 
when,  at  some  distance  below  them, 
they  perceived  a  number  of  young 
men  engaged  playing  at  what  they 
call  ^'  long  bullets."  They  would  in* 
stinctively  have  turned  back,  not 
wishing,  unattended  as  they  were  ex- 
cept by  Bully-dbu,  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  so  many  young  men  upon  llie  road- 
side»  most  of  whom  must  IfC  strangers ; 
but  the  said  BuUy-ilhu  had  been 
enjoying  himself  considerably  in  ad- 
vance, and  they  called  and  called  to 
no  purpose.  They  could  not  whistle  ; 
and  if  Bully  beaixl  them  call,  he  did 
not  heed  them.  lie  had  seen  a  large 
brindled  masliff  coming  toward  him 
fi*om  the  crowd  with  his  back  up,  and 
a  growl  of  defiance  which  be  could 
not  mistake.  Bully  was  no  coward  at 
any  time;  but  on  this  occasion  his 
cotirage  was  more  tlmn  manifest,  be- 
ing, as  be  considered,  in  sole  charge  of 
his  mistress  and  her  triend.  He  was 
not  certain  but  bis  antagonist's  attack 
might  be  directed  as  much  ajjainst 
them  as  against  himself ;  and  he  stood 
upon  tlie  defensive,  with  his  back  up 
also^  the  hairs  of  which,  from  behind 
his  ears  to  the  butt  of  his  tail,  bristled 
^^  like  quilfg  upon  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine.** An  encounter  was  now  inevi- 
table. The  mastiff  bad  shown  a  de- 
tcrrainntion  that  nothing  but  a  death- 
struggle  should  be  the  result,  and 
rushed  with  open  mouth  and  a  roar 
of    confident     sui>eriority    upon     his 
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weaker  rival.      It  was  no  even  match  j 

nolIiIrij»  but  poor  Biilly-<lhu*s  indomita- 
ble courage  and  activity  could  ena- 
ble him  to  stand  a  single  combat  with 
bis  antagonist  for  live  minutes.  The 
first  snarling  and  growling  on  both 
ftides  had  now  subssidcd,  and  they  were 
**  locked  in  each  other*sfi  arma  "  in  a 
silent  rolling  struggle  for  life  or  death. 
A  dog-light  of  even  the  most  minor 
dcacnpttoti  has  chaema  for  a  crowd  of 
yoiingf^ters ;  and  of  courise  the  "long 
bullets "  were  M\  to  take  care  of 
Iberaiselves,  and  all  the  players,  as 
well  aa  the  Bpectaton;!!,  now  ran  up  the 
road  to  witness  this  contest,  which 
WfiSj  indr*ed,  far  from  a  minor  concern. 
Poor  Winny  bad  screamed  when 
ebe  saw  her  dog  fii^st  rolled  by  so 
furious  and,  as  she  saw  at  once,  so  su- 
perior a  foe.  She  would  have  rushed 
forward  hut  that  Kate  restrained  her, 
as  both  dfmgerous  and  useless.  She 
therefoi^  threw  herself  against  the 
bank  of  the  diteh  by  the  roadside, 
continuing  to  call  out  **for  God*e 
sake  for  somrbody  to  pare  her 
poor  dog.  Was  tiiere  no  person 
there  who  knew  her,  and  woald  save 
hhnP' 

The  crowd  had  by  tliis  time  fonned 
a  ring  round  the  infuriated   animals. 
Some   there    were    who    would   have 
been    obedient    to  AVinny's    call    for 
help  ;  but  the  ease  at  present  ailmifted 
of  no    relief.     Notwitlistanding    poor 
Bidly-dhu's  pluck  and  eoiimge,  he  had 
Btill  the  worst  of  it ;  in  fact,  his  was 
altogetlier  a  battle  of  defence*  while 
that  of  the  mastiJF  was  one   of  fero- 
cious attack.     lie  had  seized  Bully  in 
the  first  instance  at  an  advaiitsige  by 
the  bide  of  the  neck  under  the  ear, 
meeting  his    teelh   through  the   ^kin, 
while  the  blwid  Ho  wed  freely  from  the 
wound,  cQloring  the  mud  of  the  road  a 
dork  crimson  niund  when:*  they  fought, 
Land  nearly  choking  the  mastiff  himself, 
[iLB  he   was  occasionally  rolled  ander 
'in  the  strife.     Now  they  were  upon 
their  hind-legs   again,  wrestling   like 
two  stout  boys  for  a  fall ;  now  Bully 
^waa  down,  and  the  masttif  rolled  his 
lliead  from  side  to  side^  tightening  his 


grip,  while  tlie  bloody  1 
himself  and  his  victir 
now  almost  be  called* 

Some  men  at  this  jioti 
mane  than  the  rest,  look 
mils  tiff  by  the  tail^  wbil 
him  on  the  nose  with 
might  as  well  have  at 
Siieve-dhu  or  Sheve-baH 
tilf  was  determined  ujp 
death  he  seemed  likely 
maaterwas  there,  and 
to  separate  them,     lie  ( 
him  to  he  struck  on  the  | 
the   privilege   only   of 
tliickness  of  the  sticJs* 

**  lie's  loosening,  boyg 
fellow ;  "  he's  tired  of  iha 
can  do  no  more  with  itj 
boys,  an'  give  the  black  dj 
he*s  not  bet  3  ct ;  he  nei 
iv  th*  other  dog  jet; 
play,  hoys,  an'  he*U  do 
yetl  There!  Tiger's 
and  tlie  black  dog  has  lii 
he*s  a  game  dog  any 
dunna  who  owns  him*1 
seemed  to  be  an  *•  ex| 
fighting.  Tiger  had 
hold  he  had  had,  and, 
frci^h  grip  would  be  belter, 
means  infiuenced  by  the  1 " 
received  on  the  nose,  ha 
beheving,  I  do  suppose 
already  so  mastered 
that  he  could  seize  him  agi 
snre.  But  he  had  rcckoc 
his  hobt.  Bully-<lhu  toJ 
of  the  relief  to  turtkou  m 
ed  him  pretty  much  in  tht 
be  had  been  seiated  hin 
quite  as  mneh  ferocity 
tion.  The  fight  did  not  1 
unequal ;  tliey  had  grip  fc 
tliere  was  a  general 
crowd  to  let  them  see  it  ( 
there  appeared  to  be 
for  they  had  both  resists 
tion  to  separate  them. 

**  It's  no  use,  boys," 
**you  might  cut  them 
they    wouldn*t   quit,  exc 
better  Iioult ;  if  you  want 
hold  them  by  the 


»iter, 

liejl 


irai| 

aifl 

tot  m 
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Bg  of  wan  or  tli*  other,  an' 
I  them  away." 

'back,  !>o/a/*  said  another. 
tk  dog*d  not  bet  yet ;  stan* 

11  hiyl  made  a  great  rally 

wa§  now  evident   that   he 

e  made  a  much  better  ii;;ht 

if  he   had   not   been 

gc  which  prevttnt- 

tarning  hU  liead  to  seize 

return.      They  had  been  by 

nearly  twenty   minutes   in 

flict ;   and  the  ma:?tiff*s  su- 

ngth  and  size  began  now  to 

iHy  against  poor  Bully-tihu. 

shaken    himj^elf  completely 

illy,  and  made  a  fresh  grip, 

lorn  the  first,  but  fltill  nearer 

The  matter  seemed  now 

A  close,  and  the  result  no 

ibtfoL     Every  one  saw  that 

bg  could  not  be  done  to  dis- 

Hjrer   fi-ora    Ihjit    l^ist   grip, 

dog  must  iipeedily  be  killed. 

miiy,  who  hejird  the  verdict 

irowd,  could  1)0  restrained  no 

id  rushed  forward  pray  in  "j 

one,  for  them  all,  to  try  iU\A 

dog.     They  all  d«"clari^d  it 

;  that  he  was  a  grand  dog, 

itch  for  the  mastitf.     Some 

ded  one  thing,  some  another. 

squeezed,  and  struck  on  the 

Btick   was    forced    into   his 

th    a   hope  of  opening  his 

l(x>0eniiig  his  hold;  but  it 

dess,  and  poor  Winny  gave 

lofit,  in  a  fit  of  sobbing  and 

man,  who  had  not  originally 
le  party,  was  seen  ninning 
w?d  down  the  hilL  It  was 
lor-k,  who  at  this  juncture 
lily  upon  the  top  of 
(1  \y  above  them,  and 

aing  8om^  of  the  party 
bed  forwanl  to  the  res- 
cn!?t  but  a   glance   at  the 
knew  them  both,  and  linw 
a  contest  it  must  bo 
Like  an  arrow  from  a 
to  a  cabin  hartl  by,  and 
ilf-Ughted  sod  of  turf"  from 


the  fire,  he  relumed  to  the  scene. 
"  Now,  boys,**  he  cried,  "  hobj  them 
fast  by  the  tails  and  hind-legs,  and 
ru  soon  separate  them."  Two  men 
soizL'd  ihem-^Tigci'^s  own  master  was 
one.  Although  tlicre  were  many 
young  men  there  who  would  have 
looked  on  with  eava^e  pleasure  at 
an  even  fight  between  two  weh-mateh- 
ed  dogs,  even  to  the  death,  there  was 
not  one  who  could  wish  to  stand  by 
and  see  a  noble  dog  killed  witliout 
a  chance  by  a  superior  foe,  and  they 
all  hailed  Eraon-a-knoek,  from  his  con- 
iident  and  decisive  manner,  a?i  a  time- 
ly deliverer.  The  dogs  haviug  been 
drawn  by  two  strong  men  to  their  full 
length,  but  still  tastened  by  the  deadly 
grip  of  the  mastiff  on  Bully-dhn's 
throat,  Emon  blew  the  coa!,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  Tiger's  jaw.  Tliis  was  too 
much  for  him,  lie  could  understand 
squeezes,  and  even  blows  on  the  nose 
and  head,  or  perhaps  in  the  excite- 
ment he  never  felt  them ;  but  the 
lighted  coal  he  could  not  stand,  and 
yielding  at  once  to  the  paiit,  he  lot  go 
his  hold.  The  dogs  were  then  dragged 
away  to  a  distance ;  Einon-a-knock 
ctirrjiug  poor  Bully-tihn  iu  his  arms, 
more  dead  than  alive,  to  where  Winny 
eat  distracted  on  tlie  ro.^dside, 

**  O  Emon !  ht^'s  dead  or  dying  I" 
she  cried,  a^  the  ex:hausted  animal  lay 
gasping  by  her  side. 

"  He's  neither  T  almost  roared 
Emon ;  "  have  you  a  fippcnny-bit^ 
Winny,  or  Kate  ?  if  I  had  one  myself, 
I  wouldn't  ask  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,'*  exclaimed  Winny, 
taking  an  old  bead-purse  iVom  her 
pocket,  and  giving  him  on^.  She 
knew  not  what  it  was  fbr^  but  her  con- 
fidence in  Emou*s  judgment  was  un- 
bounded, and  her  heart  felt  some  re- 
lief when  it  was  not  a  needle  and 
thread  he  asked  for. 

*'  Here,"  said  Emon  to  a  gossoon, 
who  stood  looking  at  thi'  rlog,  **  be  off* 
hke  a  liare  to  Biddy  MjiMoon's  for  a 
nag!j;in  of  whiskey,  and  you  may  have 
the  chrmge  for  yourself,  if  youVe  back 
in  le^is  than  no  time  ;  make  her  pnl  it 
in  a  bottle,  not  a  cup,  that  you  may 
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run  the  whole  way  witUout  spilling 
it*' 

The  boy  started  off,  not  very  unlike 
—either  in  pace  or  appearance — ^to 
the  animal  be  wa^  desired  to  resemhle^ 
for  he  had  a  cap  made  of  one  of  their 
skins. 

Emon-a-knock,  although  a  very 
steady,  temperate  young  man,  was 
not  altogether  so  much  above  his  com- 
peers iu  the  district  as  not  to  know 
**  where  a  dhrop  was  kept/'  which,  to 
the  uninitiated  (Engli^sh,  of  course), 
means  a  Bheeheen  liouse.  Perhaps, 
to  them  J  I  am  only  explaining  one 
thing  by  another  wliich  equally  re- 
quires explanation. 

During  the  interval  of  the  boy*s  ab- 
sence, Em on-a -knock  was  exjimitiing 
the  wounds  in  poor  Bully-dhu*s  ncek 
and  throat.  The  do^  still  lay  gapp- 
ing, and  occasionally  scrubbli ng  with 
hia  fore-legs,  and  kicking  witJi  his 
hind,  while  Winny  reiterated  her  he- 
lief  that  he  was  dying.  Emon  now 
contradicted  her  rallier  flatly.  He 
knew  she  would  excuse  the  rudc- 
ned«  from  the  hope  which  it  held 
forth, 

**  There  will  be  nothing  on  him  to 
eignify  indeed,  Winny,  after  a  little," 
he  said  kindly,  feeling  that  he  luid 
been  hai^h  but  a  moment  before ; 
"  see,  he  la  not  even  torn ;  only  cut  in 
four  places." 

**  In  four  places  I  O  Emon,  in 
four?" 

"  Yes ;  btit  they  are  only  where  the 
Other  dog*s  teeth  entered,  and  came 
through ;  see,  they  are  only  hohs  ; 
the  dog  is  quite  exhausted,  but  will 
^  BOOH  ctmie  round.  Come  here,  Win- 
ny, and  feel  him  yotir!*elt?' 

Winny  stretched  over,  and  Emon 
took  her  liand  to  guide  it  to  the  spots 
where  lier  poor  dog  had  lx>en  wound* 
ed.  Poor  Bully  looked  up  at  her, 
and  feebly  endeavor€*d  to  wag  his 
tail,  and  Winny  smiled  and  wept  to- 
gether. Emon  was  a  very  long  time 
explaining  to  her  precisely  where  the 
wounds  were,  and  how  ihey  mtiait 
have  been  itiflictcil ;  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  hold  her  hand  the  whole 


time*     Whether  Winny,  In 
sion  of  her  grief,  knew  that  he 
nobody  but  herself  can   t»>tt 
or  four  pennons  who  knew 
kindly  come  up  to  see  hi 
was,  and  the  exi>ert   amonj 
with  so  much  confidence  tl; 
g^ing  to  set  him  on  hia  legs  ai 
But   Emon  had  taken  special 
of  him,  and  would  not  suffer  m 
nture  an  experiment,  nor  the  inl 
ence  of  any  other  doctor 

But  here  corner  the  go^oon 
the  whiskey,  like  a  hareindeed,i 
t!ie  fields,  and  his  middle  finger 
in  the  neck  of  tlie  bottle  by  wnjr 
cork, 

Emon  took  it  from  him,  aod 
ing  the  assistance  of  the  expert, 
he  hud  just  now  repudiated,  for 
moments  to  hold  his  he^id,  he  p 
tlie  neck  of  the  bottle  in  Buliy«< 
mouth,  lie  poured  **  die  leai*i 
in  life"  down  his  throat,  luid  wil 
hand  washed  his  jaws  and  tongn 
piously  with  the  spirits. 

With  u  eort  of  yelp  poor  \ 
made  a  struggle  and  a  plungii| 
rose  to  his  feet*      Winny  h^ld 
hand  to  him,  and  he  ataggcreJ 
toward   her,  looking  up  in   her 
and  wagging  his  tail. 

**  1  lold  you  so,"  said  Emon ; 
me  a  handful  of  salt,*' 

The  same  cabin  which  had  sup 
the  '*  live  coal"  was  applied  to 
gossoon  (who  kept  the  change)^ 
it  was  quickly  brought. 

Emon  then  rubbed  some  inb 
wounds,  in  spile  of  Winny*9  r€ 
St  ranees  us  to  the  pain,  and  the 
o\vn  unequivocal  objecliona  txt 
process. 

Matters  were  now  really  on 
mend.  Bully-dhu  shook  hij 
looking  aOer  the  crowd  with  a  gil 
and  even  Winny  had  no  doubt 
Emon^s  prescriptions  liad  been  n 
sary  and  successful. 

**The  sooner  you  get  home 
with  him,  W'mny,  the  betXer/^ 
Emon. 

**  You  are  not  going  to  learfl 
Emon  ?*^  Boid  Winny,  doubtiiigly^ 


Jt  not,"  he  replied ;  "  the 
I  stfll  very  weak,  and  may 
It,  if  not  help,  by  the  way,*' 
m  took  a  red  cotfoa  liandker- 
his    pocket,  and  tyinsj  it 
id  the  dog^3   neck,  he  held 
[id  of  it  in  his  hand,  and 
lout  together  for  Rati icash. 


The  handkerchkf*  Emon  said, 
would  both  keep  the  air  from  the 
woumli^,  and  help  to  sustaiii  the  do^  on 
his  iQffri,  But  he  mny  have  had  Bomo 
idea  in  his  niind  that  it  would  also 
serve  as  an  exeiise  for  his  accompany- 
ing them  to  the,  very  furthest  point 
possible  on  their  road  home. 


TO  Ml  OONTIKUaO. 


From  London  Society. 

TENDER  AND  TRUE  AND  TRIED. 

Tender  and  tnie. 

You  kept  failh  with  me, 
As  I  kept  faith  w  ith  yotj ; — 
Tliough  over  us  both 
Since  we  plifj^hted  troth 
Long  years  have  tilled  : — 
But  uur  love  could  hold 
Through  troubles  and  trials  manifold, 
My  darling  tender  and  true  1 

Tender  and  true. 

In  your  eyes  I  gazed, 
And  my  heart  was  safe,  I  knew  I 
Your  trusting  smile 
Was  pure  of  gu^le, 
And  I  read  in  sooth 
On  your  hrovv*s  fair  youth 
The  earnest  of  loyal  trust  and  tnith, 
My  darling  tender  and  time  1 

Tender  and  true, 

All  my  own  at  last! 
My  blessing  for  all  life  thi*ough — 
In  death  as  life 
My  one  loved  wife-=— 
Mine — ^mirie  at  last, 
All  troubles  past — 
And  ihe  futiirc  alt  happiness,  deep  atid  YO&tf 
My  darling  tender  and  true ! 
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A  Eidif   Through  Gakutta  and 


TmnaUted  from  Etiid<f«  RoUffteutw,  mttorlqiWMj  ot  LUt6alwl,  p*t  i 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  CALCUTTA  ANBj 


lETTER  FROM   A   FATBEE   OF  THE   PROVINCE  OF^ 

CALCUTTA, 


You  mk  me  for  a  little  information     diat),  clfttl  ■ 
concerning  this  country  and  our  ordi-     oi^Btnffa^j 
miry  life  in  this  climate*    I  am  entire-    niacbinr 
ly  at  your  dispoiaal  for  thla  whole  af-     to  puV       jm  ^ 
temoon,   if  you    will   come   and  join     tinua' 
nie   at  the    college    of    St.    Fraucia     the        hi 
Xavier,  ^o.  10  Park  street^  Calcutta,     ha*     jj,  K 

It  is  warm  there.     The  theraiomtv     a     ^fy  one 
ter    I    have    just     consulted    stiinds     '     0y  hath- 
37°  cent! grades  in  the  »hade.     Look        'fim*^*  so  ©1 
where  you  may  from  my   window^  .  sic 

you  see   nothmg    but   white    hous*  ,, 

which,  turaed  toward  the  four  wuk*  ^y^       Before 
of  heaven,  have  no  olLer  shade   Y    '^   piipib  of  ou 
that  of   their   coniice  ;   and    n  Imndred  am 

further  on,  in  an  old  cemetery,  ity  of  whoB 

fifty  obelisks  lit  up  on  their  four  the   mim©ft 

so  vertical  is  our  8un  !  Hence, ^^^  ^^  but  you  w 
lifTJitly  clad — a  white  ^^^^MKmlLtn  French,  an < 
without  huttons,  a  white  gtrflw^^^n  respectively 
pantaloons*  and  white  flhoep^/J^  ,^'|J,ji.  an«i  brown 
*v.*.i  ^nriiic«>u  i^f  ihn  tfnT.i-^ii  \/ ^Iff  It    common  '"^ 

1*^0;     Ihemsplv 


(log:-8tar.       Happily, 
breeze,  which »  a  I  thou  l- 
lower  the  thermomett  r 
MS  considerably-       Bu 
ways  blow ;    and  wh 
floor  is  watered  with 
ation    as    big    as 
Thoise  wdio  would 
the  breeze  have  tl 
Ponka-edf    what      ^ 
stand  it,  you  wIH      ^^ 
man's  abode.   1 1  '^ 

at  his  de^k,  ii. 
room;  over  hi 
less    thnn    -; 
white  tr: 
issontall; 
cord  IS  I  I 
the  boll 
wall,  and  i 


K^. 


>^- 


1  olor, 
tlv  the 


their  moth€ 
know  onlv  \ 
\\\  .  '  .V:"^ 
th. 

dome^ik^*  j 
enough  ;  a 
may  say  1 
white  caW 
robe,  not^ 

or  pale  col 
Liet  us  I 

people  cod 

daily  tm'^ 
find  on  t\| 
more  de^ 
tha.n  ^ut; 
want,  bt( 
tl*eiu  hail 


.ys  the 

J'  up  ]ib 
d'  dm  cir- 

iiropean  city, 

larger  every 

^ur  college  Wius 

of  the  city  ; 

flie  centre  ;  the 

iipied  all  the  free 

ces  even  go  be- 

roid.       A  year  and 

gmup  of  Hindoo  huts, 

PC  hundred  paces  from 

.ppeured  to  make  place 

ky  w^xi^h  fumislie^  ud 

^'he  transformation    13 

So  much  for  Eu^^lish 

made  Calcutta  a  pal- 

ueh  its  name  impliea 

ae€$.     It  ij^,  moreover, 

y ;   tlift  streets  are  of 

ihaabs  to  the  mf>de  of 

)loyed  here.  I  hiilieve, 

*Aris  were  built  on  the 

would  extend  itself  as 

idffontiers, 

Btreeta  circulates  a  nu* 

Y  mixerl  population,  as 

ritime  places.     If  you 

buay  ourselves  to-day 

oaly. 

\h  ihem  here  into  two 

Mohammedans  and 


ma  and  its    Vtcirnty.  MS 

nimloof?.     They  are  easily  recu'r, 
•t,s-  Tfie  MohammeJ- 
•rd  ;  they  have  usually 
vp  a  HtlJe  larger 
,>rie^ld  in  Belgium, 
^  \'^    only   one     seam 

M,  iij  a  little  less  spher- 
41  have  cai>s  embroider- 
A  and  silver,  often  ^i^ry 
|n>in-  make  theirs  of  two 
grayish- white  calico.  As 
wrjim^n,  I  know  not  by  what 
to  ncogiiize  them,  unles!?,  per- 
.^j  by  th<^  i5eam3  of  a  portion  of 
«elr  garments.  Fur  tlie  rest,  no  In- 
dian womauj  poor  or  rich,  appear?  in 
tiie  atreele,  Tiie  Hindoos,  all  idoU 
atei*^,  wear  no  beard  on  tiieir  eliin,  bat 
only  moustaches  and  sometimes  whifik- 
crs,  Li  ca^e  of  mourniag  for  the 
death  of  a  parent,  they  shave  all  an  1 
even  the  hair  from  the  tore  part  of  the 
skull  The  rest  of  the  hair  ia  gener- 
ally drawn  back  and  gathered  in  a 
knot.  The  men  go  almost  always 
bareheaded  j  Bometimes  they  make 
themselves  a  t urban  of  a  hirge  piece' 
of  calico  gracefully  enoup;h  woimd 
around.  The  rich  dress  in  muslin; 
unbelievers  wear  leather  »hr>e3,*  the 
others  wooden  sandala.  The  poor 
have  a  cord  around  their  loius»  which 
the  rich  replaw  l>y  a  silver  chain,  that 
they  never  leave  offl  Oae  or  more 
keys  are  usually  attached  to  It.  Be- 
tween this  cord  and  the  skin  they 
thrust  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  calico  a^ 
long  and  aa  wide  as  a  bed-sheet,  and 
which  goes  tirtit  round  and  half  round 
the  legs;  the  men  pas3  between  their 
legs  what  ri^rnains  of  the  sheet  and 
fasten  the  end  of  it  to  the  cord  or  to 
the  silver  chain  ;  the  women  throw 
this  same  remainder  of  the  stuff  over 
one  shoulder  and  the  head,  eo  as  to 
cover  the  chest.  All  go  barefoot; 
many  men  have  necklaces,  the  women 
wear  on  their  ank!e.s  two  large  riagi* 
of  copper  or  silver ;  they  have,  b<*- 
side,  a  profusion  of  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, rmgs  in  the  ears  aad  evea  in  the 


*  Leather  la  an  abomtniitloix  to  a  deroal  Hti»> 
doo. 
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go.  Sometimes  the  jackals,  along  the 
b  river,  dtspnlr^  tlii*^  horrible  prey  with 
them,  and  yon  might  see  these  aiiimala, 
^at  »orae  distance  from  the  city,  ti'otting 
along  with  human  Hmhs  across  their 
muu^h.  In  the  eitj,  the  en>w»  live 
vti  offal  of  all  kinds ;  they  are  otlen 
ff>und  assembled  round  kitehen  dixirs  ; 
during  our  meaLn  there  are  always 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  before  our 
refectory-  There  they  seem  to  beg 
for  crusts  of  bre^id^  bones,  etc,  and 
willingly  receive  whatever  is  thrown 
to  them.  The  kites,  less  numerous 
and  less  bold,  but  much  more  vom- 
eiourf,  mount  guard  with  them,  and 
often  fly  away  with  what  the  (xior 
crows  had  picked  up  from  the  ground. 
In  revenge,  it  is  really  a  pleo^^ure  to 
see  a  kite  gnaw  a  Imne  which  he  lias 
thus  iHirloined.  If  he  does  not  take 
enre  to  perform  that  operation  high  up 
1111  the  air,  he  Ls  invarlahly  flanketi  by 
two  crows,  one  of  which  keeps  con- 
t^fantty  pulling  him  behind  to  make 
him  angry,  whilst  the  other  avails 
liraL^idf  of  this  artifice  to  peek  at  the 
b<»ne  in  the  very  claws  of  the  kite* 
Ifter  a  while,  the  crows  change  parts, 
and  each  tn  bis  turn  l>ecomes  the  as- 
sailant^ I  pei*ceive  at  this  moment  in 
our  court  another  bird,  less  common 
itiun  the  two  preceding  species,  but 
»till  not  at  all  rare.  The  name  it 
usufilly  bean§  here  is  tliat  of  arijiUant ; 
in  other  places  ihe  much  more  pictur- 
esque name  of  philosopher  is  f^ivcn  to 
it.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  it, 
gWc  an  ordinary  heron  the  size  of  a 
fffnriU  ostrich;  the  bill  is  ten  inches 
wtde  and  froai  fifty  to  sixty  long;  the 
claws  and  llie  legs,  white  and  thin,  are 
more  than  three  feet  high ;  the  neck 
itlmost  always  bent,  and  fumiing  a 
crop,  has  a  development  of  from  sixty 
to  seventy  inches,  Betwc^en  these 
twci  extremities  place  a  big  white  body 
with  Urge  wings  of  a  dark-gniy  color, 
and  you  shall  have  pretty  nearly  the 
adjutant  or  philosopher. 

Apropos  to  the  description  of  my 
d«*micile»  I  have  been  led  to  give  you 
a  enui*se  of  natural  history;  hH  us  go 
on  to  something  else.     There  is    no 


other  curiosity  in  my  chi 
not  the  two  partitions  t« 
walls  of  llie  house,  form 
These  partitions  ure  but  tv 
height,  whilst  the  ceiling  i^^ 
five  ;  they  are  generjiUy  a 
this  way,  so  as  to  giTe  a  &«e 
to  the  breeze. 

In  descending^  let  us  tab 
at  the  bathing  rooms,  about  & 
number,  in  which  tbere  is  not! 
bath,  but  large  vases  of  liiki 
always  full  of  waten  and  sfml 
vases,  that  contain  alx)Ut  aqai 
stand  on  the  pavement,  andi  di( 
small  vtise  into  tlio  larger  al 
the  contents  of  it  fifty  times  f 
your  head.  This  is  callcsd  i 
bath.  It  is  said  to  be  very  wbi 
every  one  in  this  country  tal 
daily  bath— except  me^  wlio  ', 
time ;  so  every  one  lias  beea 
le^s  sick,  except  mcy  for  llie  M 
son.  i 

Before  going  out,  a  word 
pupils  of  our  college.  They 
Imndred  and  tweaty,  the  gnsai 
ity  of  whom  are.C^tholie&  '. 
the  names  have  an  Englislt' 
but  you  will  also  hear  Pdl 
French,  and  Armenian  natna 
respectively  by  white,  blacky 
and  brown  skins,  EngUisJi 
common  language ;  the  Frene 
themselves  speiik  it  more  fiuea 
their  mother  tongue,  and  most 
know  only  as  mtich  of  Heaga 
Hindost^nese  as  is  necessary  I 
themselvcii  unrierstood  by  ihtfil 
domestics*  The  costumes  an 
enough  ;  but  as  for  the  Indil 
may  say  that  white,  and  el 
white  calico,  constitutes  thel 
robe,  notwithstanding  tlLat  sol 
or  pale  colors  are  seen  here  al 
Let  us  set  out.  Here  areoc 
people  coming  in  for  reertmtid 
would  spartj  your  ears  onl 
daily  torments.  It  were  bnpg 
find  on  the  European  eotitjm^ 
more  drslitute  of  all  musical  j 
than  ffuv  pupils.  It  is  not  ti 
want,  but  ^ood  ta^t«.  Sei 
them  hav6  an  Instnuneut  lila 
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u  called  tlic  coficertinn* 

>  oOQnige  to  ttjicnd  all 

kftv  for  three  months  and 

Uwaya  the   gam;?   mi\ 

beard  **  God  sure  the 

^ndd  of  times.      Once 

nfficed  to  disgust  jou 

r;  you  may  just  inxagine 

^havc  Tor  it*    But  it  i^ 

our  walk, 

jh   took   a  very  simple 

lug     Calcutta,      They 

» broad  clrcukr  road^  to 

y.      Tbi-ee  Iliudoo  vil- 

I  William,    and     some 

Ctories,    were    inclosed 

le   has    done    the   rest, 

Josum,  the  CQustmctioii 

|r  sahjcet  to  police  i*eg- 

rt)ota  are  prohibited, 

tc-  i  all  tliat  ajnioys  the 

e^  better  to  take  up  his 

other  aide  of  the  elr- 

in  thii^i  way  the  suli- 

The  European  city, 

wn    lartijer   every 

go,  our  college  was 

^ir^mlty  of  the  city  ; 

x}y  in  the  centre  ;  the 

%  led  ail  the  free 

.-         ;    aes  even  gobe- 

jku"  road,       A  year  and 

i  group  of  Hindoo  huts, 

|pe  huntlred  paces  from 

appeared  to  make  place 

pk,  wtijeh  furnii^hea  ua 

The  transformation    is 

I   So  much  for  Englbh 

t  matle  Calcutta  a  paU 

isuch  it»  name  implies 

\laee4<     It  is,  moreover, 

(ty ;   the  streets  are  of 

I,  thanks  to  the  mode  of 

Iployed  here,  I  believe, 

Paris  were  built  on  the 

i  would  extend  itaelfas 

falfranfiera^ 

«treeta  circulatef?  a  nu- 

y  mixei]  [copulation,  aa 

iritioie  places.     If  you 

bu4y  oui'solves  to-day 

»  only. 

ih  them  here  into  two 
ba  Mohammedana  and 


the  Ilindooft.  They  are  easily  rcoog* 
nized  in  the  streets.  The  Mohammed- 
ans wear  a  b'-^ard  ;  they  huvc  usually 
on  their  head  a  cap  a  little  larger 
than  thai  of  the  priests  in  Belgium, 
but  which,  having  only  one  seam 
forming  an  edge,  is  a  little  less  spher- 
icjil.  The  rich  have  caps  embroider^ 
ed  with  gold  and  silver,  o{\en  \'ery 
costly;  the  poor  make  their^^  of  two 
pieces  of  gntyish-white  calico.  Ai 
for  the  women,  I  know  not  by  what 
sign  to  recognize  them,  unle«&,  [icr- 
Imp^,  by  the  seams  of  a  portion  oi 
their  garments.  For  the  re^t,  no  In- 
dian woman,  poor  or  rich,  apjHiar^  in 
the  streets.  The  Hindoos,  all  idol- 
aters, wear  no  beard  on  their  chin,  bat 
only  moustaclies  and  sometimes  whisk- 
ers. In  case  of  mourn in;^  for  tlui 
death  of  a  parent,  they  sliave  all,  an  1 
even  tlie  hair  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
^knll  The  rest  of  the  hair  is  gener- 
ally drawn  back  and  gatheit-d  in  a 
knot.  The  men  go  almost  always 
barelieaded  ;  sometimes  tht-'y  make 
themselves  a  turban  of  a  large  piece* 
of  caUeo  grace  fully  enough  wound 
around.  The  rich  dress  in  muslin ; 
unbelievers  wear  leather  shoes,*  the 
others  wooden  sandals.  The  poor 
have  a  cord  around  their  loins,  which 
the  rich  re[daee  by  a  sLlver  chain,  that 
they  never  leave  off'.  One  or  more 
keys  are  usually  attached  to  iU  Be- 
tween tliis  cord  and  the  akin  they 
thrust  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  ealico  as 
long  and  as  wide  as  a  bed-sheet,  and 
which  goes  first  round  and  half  round 
the  legs;  the  men  pass  between  their 
legs  what  remains  of  the  sheet  and 
fasten  the  end  of  it  to  the  cord  or  to 
the  silver  chain ;  the  women  throw 
this  same  i-emainder  of  the  stuff  over 
one  shoulder  and  the  head,  so  as  to 
cover  the  chest.  All  go  bamfoot; 
many  men  have  necklaces,  the  women 
wear  on  their  ankles  two  large  rings 
of  copper  or  silver ;  they  have,  be- 
side, a  profusion  of  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, rings  in  the  eot^  and  even  in  the 


*  LoAtlier  ia  tm  AbamUiitl^to  i  doirQiit  Hlti- 
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nostrila.      This    costume   forma   their 
essential  and  onlinarj  apparol. 

From  the  month  of  November  till 
the  month  of  March,  the  Indians 
luivc  a  gciison  which  they  call  winter. 
At  20"*  they  are  colJ,  at  Lj**  they 
shiver,  at  12**  or  13**  they  are  frozen. 
You  ghoiild  see,  in  the  morning,  the 
masons,  carj>enter3,  and  other  work- 
men, residing  usually  in  the  country, 
combing  ifito  town  all  miilHed  np  in 
©ne  or  two  exlni  bed-sheets,  their 
mouth  and  nose  completely  hidden, 
and  looking  so  much  like  being  cold, 
that  afler  some  years  tfie  Europeans 
themselves  (sad  effect  of  liad  exam- 
ple!) end  hj  persuadinp:  themselves 
that  it  Is  roll!  here  in  winter,  and  even 
catch  a  little  cold  here  und  there*  Tlic 
domestics  also  try  then  to  obtain  some 
cast-off  «j^arnients,  in  which  they  wrap 
themselves  up  without  any  reganl  for 
jestbetics.  The  porter  of  the  college, 
who  imiy  be  recognized  by  his  red 
skull-cap  and  small  white  band  worn 
as  a  shoulder-belt,  charaeteriftfic  of 
the  ciu4te  of  Bmhmin?i,  asked  Father 
Btoehnian  last  year  tor  one  of  bis  old 
soutanes,  A  little  hcra  (servant) 
strutted  about  the  other  day  in  his 
master*s  old  pnhtoL  The  muster  is 
thirty-live,  the  her  a  seven.  The  metettrs 
(room  sweepers,  etc,)  cover  them- 
selves with  everything  i  packirigdinen, 
palliasses,  etc.,  etc,  Tlie  bossartchi 
(cooks)  are  Uie  best  off  in  winter; 
they  keep  tbemsdves  warm  with  their 
maaleni'  wood* 

Now  tliat  you  have  my  Indians 
more  or  lesj*  dressed,  let  us  see  bow 
they  act.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
will  be  to  go  in  a  palaaquin  from  our 
college  to  the  railroad  station.  If  we 
iU'rive  in  time  for  the  train,  we  shall 
make  a  little  excursion  aa  far  a^  Se- 
rampore  or  even  to  Chonderaagor. 
Here  is  the  palanquin  that  is  waiting 
for  us  at  the  door ;  it  is  a  wooden 
box,  about  four  feet  long ;  two  poles 
a  little  bent,  and  fastened  one  be  tore, 
the  other  behind,  seem  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  axle  of  the  paralleli- 
pi|»cde  (excuse  the  word :  I  teacb 
geometry).     Two  individuals,  clothed 


absolodi 
ve5  tt^H 

r  fo  dt 
pole ;  IJ 

m 
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just  80  far  as  it  t^ 
ry,  place  themselves 
pole,  6o  HA  to  lay  it  i 
ghoulder,  tlie  other  { 
der  ;  they  prcjs  onoJ 
bewmse  union  makes  sUrng 
other  Indians  simitar  fo  dt 
much  for  the  back  pole ;  IJ 
qtjin  is  raised.  I  si'  ~ 
si^leways,  seat  myself 
and  with  all  the  el^g 
gymnastic  habit  1  dart  i 
The  bottom  is  a  sort  of  i 
which  one  lies  down  at  fu 
the  shoulders  are  then  stippi 
back-cushion,  the  feet  Jire 
you  cry  DJas  /  aiul  the  four 
start  off.  lTgually,tomfl 
most  inlelligent  of  the 
out  phnises  of  four  or 
in  a  very  monotonous  toii« 
known  in  Europe ;  the  othe 
repeating  the  phrase  in  the  i 
In  town,  they  goat  the  rate 
six  miles  an  hour;  in  hmge 
they  go  more  slowly, 

I  have  already  mad*»  « 
five  leagued  twice  in  tbi«  kii 
The  first  wa»  pi^tietil  <*n' 
was  more  than  f. 
cutta.  We  wer- 
very  light  Freiiebman  (nol 
but  in  mind),  an  irishman,  19 
The  Frenchman  had  a  Co 
sum  about  him,  and  the  cdui 
in  his  opinion  Aomcwhai  < 
he  bad  brought  to  the  startl 
arms  of  ever}'  kind,  I  hji 
in  my  palanquin  a  doubU 
carabine,  a  case  of  ammut 
a  lai'ge  bunting-knife« 
aTiy  one  fn>m  robbing 
I  partly  lay  down  on 
made  a  pillow  of  the  case, 
with  the  Bheath  of  my  kii 
band  and  the  kaudlein  ihei 
Irishman,  travelling  on  I 
with  pistob,  served  us  uft  1 
his  pist^ds  did  not  ppel 
being  struck  00  tht^  fill 
by  the  greatest  brtgfatiil  \n 
mean  the  sun.  He  hi 
for  several  days.  For<| 
shaded  in  our  palaaqti 
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Iventore ;  ircre  it  noi  that 
lometuiies  of  brigiinda  and 
I'oreat,  crossing  a  vast  des- 
m  wliite  with  V\ghL  So, 
IBie  buck  the  same  way  a 
ler»  we  took  with  us  no 
cms  than  a  box  of*  mHtchc^ 
>  But  lhi5  15  a  digression ; 
liie  our  journey. 
to/  (turn  to  the  right).  It 
idinary  way  ;  hut  instead  of 
ttie  broad  Eurupmn  tbor- 
^k  Pti-cet*  we  ^liall  turn 
be  dark  and  winding  pus* 
Indian  bazaar,  A  bnziiar 
Bde  of  lantis*  excliLsively 
'luiijerable  huts,  and  block- 
all  sorts  oF  merchandise, 
i  meet  any  one  there  but 
bop-girl  and  the  "young 
fitore  are  equally  unknown 

it  is  found  every  form  of 

below   that  beggar    of 

twenty  years,  scarce  half 

'  without  even  a  rudiment, 

|pf  an  arm.     He  iin  long  anJ 

ars  to  be  ingooii  health. 

pliysician    told  ine    tliat, 

LjTi  hia  pttrents  cut  off  his 

was  a  child  to  b ecu  re 

Utood.      Whilst    we    ai*e 

hinu    a  gigantic  hand    is 

Igh  the  opposite   d*x>r  of 

Udl     The  fin  gens   are  as 

mrms  of  a  two-year  old 

'  are  loiig  in    proportion, 

i  is  aoliciting  alms.      We 

res  up  a  little  to  see  this 

^  and  our  eyes  fall  on  a 

Uadaicd  Intlian ;  the  rest  of 

I  weigh  but  little  more  than 

is,  far  the  left  is  like  unio 

his  cjii^e  of  hypertruphy 

here ;  but  another 

which  is  met    in 

is  Bli'phanHash,  hyper- 

le    leg^.     The    unhappy 

attacked    by    this    malady 

lO  knee  to  the  end  of  ihe 

ftometirae^  two,  eleiihant'a 

enormous,  and  seem* 

them  ttie  nourishment 

the  body. 


But  here   we  are  at    the   Metdatu 

This  is  the  name  given  to  that  na- 
me n^e  es[)Ianado  on  which  stamb 
Fort  WillLim,  and  which  bounds  the 
governor's  palace,  the  city  hall,  the 
I'roteatant  cathedral,  the  prisiin,  ihtj 
lunatic  asylum,  etc.  Let  us  cro^s  it 
in  our  palanquin,  coasting  along  the 
river,  and  we  dhall  soon  r<-'acii  the  vi- 
cmity  of  the  station.  There  we  find 
ourselves  besieged  by  the  coaJi  (a 
sort  of  porter)  of  e\^Ty  age.  They 
claim  the  liouor  of  carrying  our  trav- 
el! Ing-l>ag  fii\y  paces  for  a  paU — 
about  four  centimes.  Since  we  tire 
thtii*e,  before  going  any  fur  the  r»  let  ii* 
say  a  wo  in!  of  the  couli. 

Some  are  in  the  service  of  the  rich 
aiid  of  Europeans,  others  are  for  hire 
in  the  streets.  The  first  are  always 
men ;  amongst  the  second,  there  are 
many  children:  there  ai-e  few  of  them 
very  strong.  Indeed,  as  a  general 
rule,  one  European  has  the  strength 
of  several  Bcngalesc.  Both  carry 
everything  on  their  head?  in  a  great 
hemispherical  basket;  there  it  is  that 
they  place  the  traveliers  ^^gp^Z^  or 
the  provisions  bought  in  tlie  baziuir. 
A  ctndi  bTOUght  me  one  day  tvvi>  Utile 
birds  which  an  Irishman  liud  shot  for 
me,  iind  sent  ihem  to  me  fi\>m  his  res- 
ilience, thi-ee  leagues  from  CjiJcutia* 
The  birds  wei'c  in  the  large  basket. 
On  receiving  (hem  I  wrote  a  few  lines 
of  tlmuks;  the  mitli  put  the  note  in 
his  basket  Here  is  another  anec- 
dote, for  the  truth  of  which  1  can  cer- 
tify. M.  Moyne,  a  Freuclunan  set- 
tled in  Chaudernagor,  hadord<ired  hts 
coidi  to  convey  some  very  heavy  ma- 
terials, of  I  know  not  what  kind.  He 
saw  the  poor  devil  bent  undrr  the  bur- 
den, and  as  tlie  journey  was  to  be  of 
several  days'  dumtion*  he  went  to  his 
carpeiiter  and  had  him  construct  a 
wheelbarrow.  That  done,  he  comes 
bat-k  quite  pieased  with  his  good  work, 
and,  wheeling  the  barrow  himself  tc 
the  cotdi,  gives  it  to  him,  shows  him 
iiow  to  use  it^  and  goes  his  Vfvi^y^  sal^ .. 
fsfied  that  he  has  caused  that  man  to 
make  one  step  toward  civilisation. 
The  pleasure  he  exporlencos  at  this 
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refloction  indaees  him  to  turn  round  to 
eojoj  his  work-  lie  turus^  therefore, 
and  sees  the  couli  walkin;]^  along,  tlie 
barrow  and  the  burden  all  on  hi=t  liead  I 

We  have  met  bj  the  way  a  great 
number  of  Moliamniedans?,  cunying  on 
tlieir  back  an  enormous  leiither  flask^ 
and  dripping  wet.  These  are  the 
bisthi^  water-carrierg.  Everjr  honse 
has  its  own  ;  for  people  here  waste  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  thei*e  are 
neither  wells  nor  cisterns.  The  hlstki 
go  and  Jill  their  leather  flasks  at  the 
river  or  at  the  public  reeervoirs,  which 
are  to  be  ibund  in  ahuust  all  the  large 
street  a,  and  come  and  empty  it  into 
pitchers  of  the  dimensions  of  a  hogs- 
head. It  is  filtered  for  drinking;  for 
other  uses  it  is  merely  lel^  to  settle. 

Those  other  individuals,  a  tittle 
cleaner,  who  carry  on  tlieir  head  large 
bundles  of  linen,  are  dobi,  or  washers. 
They  wash  the  Unen  hj  soaking  it  in 
water,  and  then  striking  it  with  their 
whole  strcngtli  against  a  plank  or  a 
stone,  llappilyt  notwitli^^laading  the 
American  war,  calico  is  not  very  dear 
here.  You  understand  that  in  such  a 
mode  of  Wiisbing  it  is  roughly  handled, 
and  wears  out  before  it  is  old.  But  why 
not  teach  the  dobi  to  wash  in  an  or  her 
way?  Remember M,  Moyne's  wlieel- 
Iwirrow,  when  yon  ask  tb;if  riuestion ! 

Mercy  on  us !  whilst  we  are  chat- 
ting so  about  the  cohU,  the  bistht,  and 
the  doH^  we  are  missing  the  train. 
Since  it  is  gone,  we  shall  do  as  others 
do  who  are  left  behind;  we  shall  take 
a  Hinght^  an  ludiao  bark,  long,  curv- 
ed, and  without  a  keel.  We  plmll 
find  four  or  ^\q  Mohammedan  mendjit 
(boatmen),  one  of  whom  steers  with  a 
long  oar ;  the  others  tow  with  bam- 
boos as  thick  as  one's  arm,  and  termi- 
nated by  small  flat  boanls.  Just  as 
we  enter,  the  crew  are  tinisliing  their 
common  prayer,  in  which,  with  many 
protestations  and  gesticulations,  they 
thank  txod  and  tlie  Prophet  for  having 
helped  them  to  speed  well  heretofore, 
and  asking  them  to  help  them  the  same 
for  the  future. 

AUak  !  AUah  !  mmdjii^  row  strong ; 
if  we  arrive  in  time,  you  shall  have 


two  annm  (30  centini 
this  rtoatmi;  three  pafl 
The  body  of  a  man  ly« 
And  yonder?  A 
And  further  off?  Tl| 
horse-  The  crows,  th« 
tunes,  are  much  interej 
ive  are  binding.  Thoi 
board  tlie  steamboat  an 
yet.  You  see  there 
fifty  European  dre^sea^ 
of  Indian.  In  the  sei 
which  we  enter,  we  sha 
in  muslin,  who  are 
(or  townspeople)  thrc 
They  are  clerb^  in  tli 
ees  ;  tliey  reside  sevei 
here,  come  every  day  toj 
turn  home  by  tlie  rail 
pact  mass  of  the  poor 
in  wretched  tliini-clj 
bell  rings,  the  whistle 
off. 

Thirteen  miles  norti 
the  third  station,  iha^ 
one ;  we  stop  two  mii 
go  down  ;  we  are  at  % 
old  Danish  colony  soldi 
We  shall  content  ourself 
a  visit  to  the   Hindoo 
shall   have  enough    io 
them  alb     There  are, 
than   fifty  temples,     H 
18  no  hirger  than  one  of 
side   chapels  we    ofien 
At  the  furl  her  end,  on  < 
god   quite   black,   alma 
form*  holding  \n%  two  hai 
he  were  playing  the  flii 
is  there,  however.     Thfl 
cut  of  a  French  con3cri| 
there  is  a  little   womiill 
and  a  little  god  half  a^ 
copy   of  the   large   on« 
has  observed  u»,  and 
to  speak  to  us.     He  ia 
poorest    of  the    Hind^ 
your  go<rs  name  ?     Ai 
ligible.     Who    are    the 
personages?      His     wi 
What  does  that  god 
Inde*!Hl  ?     Oh     yes, 
much.     If  you    will   gl 
rice  or  flour  he  will  boi 
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id  it  will  be  of  great  apiritiml 
3  to  roiu  Oil !  oh !  but  if 
him  rice^  wiU  lie  eat  it  before 
of  course  not.  lie  doca 
company.  I  place  tlie  rice 
l;  1  close  the  door  careful- 
jo  awity ;  when  I  come  back 
e  af^er  to  open  the  door, 
all  eaten  up.  Thereupon  we 
laugh ;  the  priest  smiles,  too, 
10  ve  a  war. 
leet  under  almost  every  Large 
or  five  of  these  gods,  or  even 
number.  Over  them  the 
;hang  eocoa-nutfl,  full  of  a 
iich  escapes  drop  by  drop^ 
ttle  liole  bored  in  tlie  bottom, 
that  they  keep  their  go  b 
bu  often  sre  a  regular  Keriea 
temples,  built  one  aflt-r  the 
the  same  bai^e,  LlHually, 
BIX  on  one  Bide*  six  on 
In  tlje  Centre  of  **m'h  of 
ire  is  a  black  stone,  fairly 
ing  an  anvil  covered  with 
Oiat  sfone  is  a  god.  A  great 
of  them  are  sold  in  Calcutta 
in  to  twelve  rupee.^  a  piece 
Ive  or  thirty  francs), 
ere  is  a  temple  of  Kalu  the 
goddess  of  destruction,  Jn 
whom  the  sect  of  To^s  has 
iself  to  murder  for  ages  long, 
there  are  still  Tog^  who  kill 
*a  sake,  especiully  in  Bengal, 
is  standing;  she  is  al- 
bas four  arms  armed 
Iggew  and  death's-heads ; 
sr  neck  is  a  double  necklace, 
ig%  to  the  gruuTid,  composed 
i\s  of  little  tignres  also  rep- 
death'-s-heads.  The  l>est  of 
l»er  tongue  hangs  dawn  mid- 
T  chest.  To  pull  the  tongue 
of  astonishment  in  Bengal. 
11,  returning  one  day  from 
with  her  chaplct  of  skulls 
neck,  niet  a  ni:in*  whom  she 
killed  firft  and  foremost. 
e  dead  body  ihut  lies  under 
She  asked  the  name  of  the 
If  and  wa§  much  surprised  to 
»he  bud  killed  her  htisbanil. 
\  puUcd  her  tongue,  the  best 


thing  she  could  do.  Having  no  other 
liuabuod  to  kill,  and  even  deprivixi  i*e- 
eenlly  nf  human  sacrifices  by  the 
English  governmenti  Kali  has  enor-^ 
mous  fjti  an  titles  of  black  kids  sac  ri  15  ceil  ^ 
to  her.  I  often  see  flocks  of  several 
hundreds  of  them  coming  into  town  j 
the  votaries  of  Kali  hsire  tlieir  heads 
cut  oil*  at  a  celebrated  temple  we  have 
here  in  Calcutta,  For  you  must 
know,  Calcutta  signifies  temple  of 
Kali/  I  went  one  day  to  aee  the^e 
sacriiiees.  The  temple  is  a  snail 
affair ;  but  all  around  a  great  nnmbep*j 
of  othfir  gods,  attr^icted,  doubtless,  by 
the  scent  of  bload,  come  lo  establish 
their  dwelling. 

Let  us  go  on.  That  great  straw 
shed  which  you  see  yonder  covers  un 
enormous  car,  having  a  great  number 
of  very  heavy  wheel-?.  JMimy  a  m:in 
those  wheels  have  crushed.  It  is  I  he 
car  of  .Tuggernaut,  that  devil  to  vvho-^o 
festivals  tlie  English  government  sent 
European  soldiei's  only  a  few  years 
since ;  not  to  maintain  order,  but  to 
lake  part  in  the  procession.  DJaqfttT- 
na*I  (the  Indian  name  of  this  idol) 
remiiins  with  Bolaraham  antl  S-^u- 
btilkra,  his  brother  and  sister,  in  a 
temple  opposite  the  straw  shed.  A 
great  number  of  the  Indian  gods  hiive 
a  taste  for  moving  about ;  hence  those 
kiosks  that  you  see  everywhere,  and 
which  serve  Ihem  as  re 3 ting* places. 
The  prettiest  is  ihe  shade  of  a  ban- 
yan*tree,  with  about  a  hundred  stems, 
a  wlinle  wood  in  itself. 

But  we  must  leave  the  Hindof) 
gods ;  we  have  barely  time  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  Chandernagor.  Let  us 
take  the  railroad  again,  and  go  on 
some  minutes*  ride  further.  Another 
time  we  shall,  if  you  choose,  come  by 
water,  ascending  the  Iloogty  to  twen- 
ty-one miles  north  of  Calcutta*  There, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  river, 
is  a  strip  of  land  two  miles  in  length 
by  one  in  breadth,  where  some  sixty 
persons  live  in  European  style,  with 
some  thousands  of  Bengalese,  who 
live  in  Indian  fashion ;  it  is  the 
French  colony. 

The  Indian  tmployis  cry  with  all 
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their  might  "  Chan'migore  1  ChanVia- 
gornT*  Let  1115  get  down,  and  oat 
of  the  te  nil  [nil  14,  and  when  we  have 
croseed  that  ditch,  ten  paces  before 
us,  we  filial]  he  in  France*  Aa  the 
centre  of  the  European  habitatJon§  is 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  thb 
point,  we  throw  ourselves  liere  into 
a  four-seated  carriage,  and  thread  oiir 
way  through  roads  wretcliedly  out  of 
repair,  at  the  rL^k  of  upsetting;  an  hun- 
dred times,  or  of  getting  sea-siek  by 
the  way.  I  have  often  passed  that 
place  in  company  witlj  Frenebinen  ; 
we  endeavored  to  feel  an  impression, 
by  hunimiug 

"  Vera  lea  rives  dc  Friince/'  etc,  • 

One  day  when  I  was  making  ready 
to  brave  those  perilous  roads  in  com* 
pany  with  two  Irishmen,  there  eanie 
rnto  our  carriage  a  large  gentleman, 
who8e  weight  would  have  been  formi- 
dable to  us,  had  I  not  managed  to  hal- 
■ince  his  pounds  by  my  kilogrammes.! 
By  Ilia  appearance  1  look  him  for  a 
Bnfon,  and,  therefore,  took  no  pains 
to  enter  into  eonver^<atmn.  But  after 
a  little,  one  of  ray  Irishmen,  annoyed 
by  the  jolting  of  the  carriagCt  »*aid  to 
aie  in  English :  *^  Faith  !  these  French- 
men needn't  boa^t  of  the  way  they 
keep  tJiese  roads  of  theirs,"  At  thia 
remark,  you  should  have  aeen  my 
*lout  gentleman  leap,  and  with  a 
menacing  air  mply  to  my  interlocu- 
tor: "I  warn  you  to  say  nothing  here 
agaiiiPt  the  French.  1  am  a  Frcncli- 
mau," 

Thiy  wa**  said  in  Ei^glialn  I  bad 
not  yet  opened  my  month,  I  thouglit 
I  would  appease  my  irascible  iat  man 
hy  speaking  to  him  in  hm  own  tongue. 
•*  Come,  come/'  said  I»  **  no  one  here 
has  any  intention  of  laughing  at  the 
French."  My  man  instiintly  drew  in 
hig  horn 8 1  stjimmcring  tfiree  or  four 
f^yllable-^  which  I  c^uld  not  understand* 
**  Magical  I  effect  of  the  moiber  tongue  !" 
thought  I ;  and  ten  yard'4  furtlier  on, 
in  order  to  perfect  a  good  underajtand- 
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Ing   between   us,   I   began  ipla  to 
address  him  in  French  on  auj  fstgrd 
that  presented  itself.     Ue  looU  it 
me     with    mouth    and    eyes   4^ 
Supposing  that  he  ^lad  not  heardi>W 
I  said,  I  repeated  it*     He  w»*  tbm 
forced  to  confei!*^  tliat  he  did  not  know 
a  word  of  French ;    that  he  was  ha 
Irisbman,  an  old  soldier.     In  ?Hti.rt, 
he  was  an  original,  well  known  in  ly 
country  by  his  eccentricity,  and  stylmjt 
hunself  de  htro  of  132  f*jhti.    Nr-w 
retired  from  the  service,  hr^  is  writiu*  ' 
hia  exploits  in  a  little  iWnvy  full  of  fun 
and    humor*       He    detects    Englauii 
hjves  France  in  generah  nnd  attm*ii 
all  Fx-cnchmen    in    particubr.    Ovm 
at  hift  ease,  after  Ids  candid  cjonfe^sion,  ] 
he    took   to   chatting,    and    uUkcd  bO 
much  and  so  well  that  we  tbrgol  tlK* 
jolting  of  the  carriage,  and  even  iIm* 
lofty  and  niiignifteent  trees  tJiut  friii^*i' 
tlie  rojvd. 

Alter  Bome  winding  ahaut,  and  after 
pa^t*ing   a    great   number   of  Indian 
huts,   and  meeting  hundreds  of  Hin- 
doos loaded  each  with  i^  gt^ 
of  water,    here    we   are  at 
street.     Rue  de  Pari*^  \£  yon  p! 
long  and  dirty,  and  ill  ainrnl ;  noi 
remarkable ;    let    ua    pa^a    on.     ^Mf  1 
jiVt'tne,  in  ruins.     Hue  dei  Grands  Hj^I 
callers f  SO  narrow  that  the   slighteill 
staircaae   before  a  door  would  hlordl 
it  up  completely.     Let  us  go  om  tuinf 
to  the  left,  and  here  we  are  at 
river  side.     Here   all    is   large   an^J 
wi<le — <^uay,  river,    houses,    gardeiiii 
Without  stopping  now,    let  ns  go 
immediately  to  the  end  of  the  qunv^ 
whei'e  we  Bliall  rest  and  refresh  Qur 
Relvcf^  in  a  friendly  house.    It  dosen't'l 
<hat  name  in  three  ways,  for,  Ut,  1^ 
waa    formerly  the    hou»e  of  God,  1 
ancient    chapel   of    the    Francis 
An  old  plank  yet  to  be  seen  thcr 
bears    the     following    inscriplii 
French,   nowise  remarkable  for  ^ 
orthography  :    "  TVitV  church  ii , 
caied  to   Sl   Francis  of  Auxu, 
2nd,  II  belongs  to  the  vencrabM 
tor.  Father  Chei-oulre,  who  is  now<3 
neighbor  at  Bailloid.     And,  3nl,  1*  J 
occupied  by  M,  Moyue  of  Ljoni^,* 
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Did  (mpib,  of  whom  I  have  al- 
ipoken  to  y>m.  He  staad.^  oa 
^bald,  and  receiver   il^   with 

FnmcUcans    were    formerly 
at  Chauderna^r ;  this  chapel 
fts   parUh  church ;  their  con- 
now  converted  into  a  hotel. 
Rie  of  its  wmdows  there  is  a 
_  ot  and  extensive  view,  thanks 
\  river  and  the  level  character  of 
round*     That   square   tower  to 
-is  the  guard -bou :3e ;  for  there 
a  French  anny,  composed  of 
idiaos,  commanded  by  a  Euro* 
untenant.     They  preteMd.  but 
laly^  that  these  thirty  soldiers 
It   twenty   uniformfi   amongst 
id  that  orten,  when  the  guard 
led,  the  new  comers  enter,  not 
[>  the  functions,  but  also  loto 
ie«,  of  their  comrades.     It  is 
iny   of  *'  perfidious   Albion  ;" 
is  certain.     I  have  it 
geneml-in-chief.     Close   by 
dice  station.     With  their  white 
heir  red  pantaloons,  these  In- 
»»olicemen  have  very  much  the 
*f  altar-boys*     This   fine   house 
sft  is  the  house  of  the  adtninis- 
\  as  Jje  is  styled  by  courtesy, 
em  or.     Let   us  go  in.     We 
e  this  governor,   a  fat  Uttle 
m  in  the  colonics.     He  will 
little    on     evervthmg,   but 
ly  on  honor  and  the  happiness, 
6o  rare,  of  receiving  a  visit 
man  of  learning.     It  \n  veiy 
tJiat  his  lady  has  the  influenza 
ioment;  for  she  is  an  a<vtrono- 
had  ever  so  many  questions 
le  whatever  day  I  should  have 
their    invitation.      Another 
do  as  well.     The   governor 
ia  a  horticultnrist ;  he  has  his 
ept  in  perfect  order  by  Indian 
who  drag   the   cannon   ball 
\  walk^.* 

an  is  setting ;  let  us  go  home. 
I  see  in  the  streets  of  Calcut- 
is  seen  there  every  evening ; 
works,  and  loarriages. 

IBltttarj  ptmlilLmuQt*— TRAita. 


Thr;  Bi^ngiil  dog  is  a  wretchrNj 
and  cowardly  animal,  long  muzzL'  I, 
red-haired  j  he  barks  little,  but  howls 
incessantly.  Be  very  sure  that 
he  will  assail  ils  persistently  in  the 
lanes,  as  we  pass  now  in  the  evening, 
distance  being  our  only  security 
against  him.  There  are  also  in  th  3 
country,  and  even  in  the  city,  a  grea; 
number  of  paria  dogs,  that  prowl 
around,  eapL^eially  by  night  j  a  species 
of  wild  beasts  ;  not  very  dangemus, 
however,  because  of  their  cowardice. 
It  is  said  that  dogs  of  European  rac4? 
gradually  degenerate  here. 

Those  rockets  that  you  see  going 
up  from  all  points  of  the  horizon  are 
a  dtdly  amusement  in  which  i\m  Ben- 
galese  take  mu(*h  delight.  There  is 
scarcely  ever  a  iii^e-work  worth  see- 
ing ;  hut  there  is  fire,  smoke,  and 
cniekei's,  and  that  suffices.  Some- 
times they  send  np  Uttle  paper  bal- 
loons, with  a  ball  of  lighted  cam|)IifMV 
witich  burns  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Bat  look  yonder :  is  not  that  a  fire  ? 
A  brigfit  light  flashes  on  the  tree-tops 
and  on  the  European  houses.  No,  it 
is  not  a  fire  ;  it  is  a  marriage.  The 
procession  is  tuiiiiug  the  ccjraer  of 
the  street ;  a  score  of  Indiana  carry 
each  on  his  head  a  plank,  on  whli*h 
some  fifty  candles  arr  burning;  others 
carry  resinous  wood  burnmg  on  tlie 
top  of  a  long  pole ;  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  prjicessiori  trumpets,  dnims,  large 
and  small  poLs  and  saucepans,  protluce 
a  frig!itfnl  diu,  each  musician  having  ♦ 
no  other  lule  than  that  of  making  the 
greatest  posathle  noise.  Behind  the 
orchestra  come  one  or  two  open  palan- 
quins coutainifig  the  brides,  around 
whom  '^  blue  lights"  are  lit  fi*om  time 
to  time.  1  defy  you  to  form  any  cor- 
rect idea  of  this  cortlge^  and  especially 
of  the  music-  They  go  about  thus 
from  street  to  street  for  several  hours  ; 
then  they  will  eat  rice  to  satiety, 
gorge  tbemselves  with  Indian  pastry, 
and  to-morrow  will  not  have  a  single 
sou.  Wc  see  that  from  our  terrace 
fie%*eral  times  in  the  week,  and,  at  cer- 
tain seasonS}  every  day. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  said 
nothing  yet  of  the  ckaracler  of  thtise 
poor  lodiang*  In  this  respect  some 
reserve  is  neceasarj,  I  hear  it  said 
that  there  is  very  little  resemblance 
between  Bengal,  Madtiras,  the  Bora- 
hay  territory,  the  Pnnjatib,  etc,  Aa 
tor  the  Bcngalese,  all  agi^e  lo  regard- 
ing them  as  tiie  moat  degraded ;  U»ey 
are  effeminate,  idle,  and  eowjirdlj  by 
temperament  j  hard  and  thieves  by 
education.  They  ollan  dispute 
amongst  themselves,  but  never  tight, 
TJnit  cowardice  cncon  rages  many 
Englishmen,  who  beat  thcM  at  ran- 
dom when  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do.  My  idea  is  that,  unl^gfi  mlraclea 
of  grace  be  wrouglit  for  them,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  true  Chris- 
tians of  tJieso  poor  people.  The  only 
means  of  establishing  Christianity 
amongst  the  race  wr>iild  be  to  byy 
their  children,  and  bring  theni  up, 
away  from  all  contact  with  the  othera* 


There  are  Chris tians  amo 
who  are  oftenest  found  at"" 
Jtarufwia  amongst  the  Eurtipci 
they  know  not  the  fii'st  nnlii 
iheir  religion,  go  to  church 
Ctood  Friday  and  All  Souls*  ] 
are  generally  admitted  Ui  b 
than  the  pagan  servants. 

Our  day  is  now  ended.  If* 
fatiguetl,  come  and  rest  you 
the  college  roof,  constnicted  m 
form,  like  those  of  all  the  olhe 
in  the  country.  There,  even 
morning,  but  only  then,  the 
bearable.  I  gometiinea  go 
there  to  ihmk  of  my  friends. 
back  into  the  past,  forget  the 
and,  as  1  do  everywhei-e  ebe, 
ivhat  worldlings  call  the  futur 
fiiture  is  heaven.  It  seems  to 
I  am  nearer  to  it  here  than  in 
May  God  grant  us  grace  to 
one  day  or  another  ! 

T.  Carbg 


THE   ROUND  OF  THE  WATERS. 


BY  ROBT.  W.  WEIR. 


"  All  thy  work*  pratio  theo,  O  Lord." 

Vi\  up  on  the  monn tains,  high  up  near  the  sky, 
Where  the  earth  gathers  raoii^ture  from  clouds  passing  by  5 
Where  the  first  drops  of  rain  patter  down  full  of  glee, 
As  they  join  hand  in  hand  on  their  way  to  the  sea ; 

There  the  rills,  like  young  children,  go  pmttlmg  along, 
Full  of  life,  full  of  joy,  full  oP  motion  and  song ; 
And*  swelling  the  brooks,  with  glad  voices  they  raise, 
To  him  who  made  all  things,  their  tribute  of  praise. 

Then,  as  they  dance  onward,  halP  hidden  in  spray. 
Like  bands  of  young  nymphs  dress'd  in  bridal  arrajt 
With  shouts  of  wild  laughter  they  leap  the  deep  linn. 
Where  the  broad  flowing  river  at  once  takes  them  In* 

Kow  calm  their  rude  mirtfi  as  they  matronly  glide. 
Bearing  onward  rich  fi'eight  to  the  blue  briny  tide, 
Where  the  mist  of  the  mountains  once  more  joins  the  sea 
With  its  incense,  O  Lord,  ever  heaving  to  thee 
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THE  BIBLE;  OR,  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

I. 


biAS  EiTE  had  comR.  The 
Ibe  high  towers  in  majestic 
OB  ton^s  were  reraiiiduig  the 
bat  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
i  Here  and  there  through 
fcug  darkness  alreadj  glim- 
eolitary  taper,  Ciu^tin^  a  fee- 

upon  the  streets,  where  a 
f  people,  hirge  and  small, 
fi  old,  were  moving  to  and  tro 
(ll  activity,  impatiently  avvait- 
bur  when   the  treajsurcs  and 

of  the  Christmas  market 
te  opened  to  them.  Good 
jrere  engaged  in  qtiietly  and 
kking  the  oakes  and  adorning 
fcias-tree  for  the  children,  and 
ifrrehatid  in  the  dehghta  and 

of  the  litde  ones,  wl»Ie 
to  had  periiaps  chosen  the 
>  were  preparing  themselves 

rotion  and  pious  meditation 
feat  festival* 

Dung  sludent  of  theology, 
ilihn,  was  pitting  in  hia  little 
limber,  watehing,  with  eye.^ 
b  affection  and  fiynipatliy,  hia 
fcr,  who,  after  a  confinement 
1  of  several  weeks,  had  been 
por  the  first  time  by  a  peaec- 
I  Hij*  countenance  wa<  light- 
m  an  expression  of  great  in- 
L  for  on  this  day  the  phy^^i- 
fatmoimced  to  hini  tliat  his 
hd  safely  passed  through  a 
Brisi'^,  and  that,  with  care,  n 
ICO  very  might  be  expei'ted. 
b  turned  hi^s  eye^  from  his 
W  and  looked  upon  the  bare 
pch  gave  a  apciiking  proof  of 

ty  of  the   inmateg,   tlien   a 

sadness    passed    over   hh 
hia  young  breast  heaved 


heavily,  as  if  oppressed  by  a  weight 
of  sorrow.  The  house-rent  was  due, 
the  fire- wood  wai  reduced  to  a  few 
sticks,  hardly  enough  to  last  two  days, 
his  little  sister  needed  a  new  dr^ss,  his 
mother  good  strengthening  nourish* 
ment,  the  apothecury's  bill  was  to  be 
paid,  and  where  were  the  means  to 
be  tbiind  ? 

Heavily  and  alowly  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  a^^  if  standing  would  lighten 
his  burdens,  atid  cast  his  eyes  thought- 
fully around  the  apartment.  *'The  ta- 
bles and  chaii-s,'*  he  said  to  himself  in 
an  ander-tone,  "  are  gone  not  to  come 
baek,  the  pictures  too  are  sold,  and  the 
clock  also  J  and  now  it  is  your  turn, 
0  my  books  !  It  cannot  be  helped  ;  I 
have  spared  you  for  a  long,  long 
time."  At  these  word^;  he  stood  be- 
fore the  book-c4ise  and  gazed  on  the 
few  but  good  books  by  which  he  had 
so  often  l>een  instrueted  and  counselled, 
and  which  had  remained  with  hira  in 
joy  and  in  sorrow.  Each  of  them 
was  dear  to  him,  associated  with 
some  dear  remembrance  either  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  Sad  and  wavering,  he 
looked  at  them  again  and  again,  as  if 
he  could  never  part  fn:jm  them*  At 
last,  after  long  hesitation,  he  took 
down  from  the  shelf  a  large  bound 
vohime  ;  it  was  a  Bible  adorned  with 
beautiful  copper-plate  engravhigs.  **  I 
can  best  spare  you/'  be  said  sadly, 
*"for  1  have  two  raort?  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin;  I  ahall  meet  with  the  most 
ready  sale  and  get  the  most  money  for 
you.  My  grandfather  who  is  in  lieav- 
en  will  forgive  me  this  ;  I  have  other 
remembrances  of  him ;  Agnes  will 
grieve  and  weep  great ly  for  die  beau- 
tiful Bible,  but  I  think  I  can  easily 
quiet  her,  and  I  can  also  give  my 
mother  a  6atisf!U!:tory  explanation." 


Ho  cast  a  sorrowfiil  glance  at  the 
bcautifitl  book  wbicli  had  affcjrded  him 
iio  much  enjoyment  m  \m  boyhootL^  and 
wliif'h  waj^  so  miicli  dearer  to  him  iia 
n  memorial  of  his  pious  giuiidrather, 
long  since  dead*  whom  ho  held  m 
great  veneration*  Then  he  thought 
of  earlier  and  better  times,  of  the  pres- 
ent, so  full  of  trouble,  anil  of  the  blessed 
future,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  and 
hiis  jouthfid  breast  heaved  painfully* 

Then  his  eye  fell  as  if  by  chance 
upon  the  open  Bihle^  and  he  read : 
**  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  eomforted/' 

And  he  humbly  kissed  the  consol- 
ing words,  and  a  tear  of  sorrow  but 
abo  of  the  firmeat  trust  flowed  down 
hia  cheek,  and  he  turned  his  time  and 
weofdng  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  he 
would  a^k  pardon  of  iiis  Father  for 
his  faint-hearlednestj.  He  remember- 
ed how  God  liad  heard  his  earnest 
prayer,  and  restored  his  dt-ar  mother, 
how  often  he  had  helped  him,  and  his 
heart  became  lighter,  and  hope  once 
more  begaa  to  dawo  upon  fiim« 


SuDDEKLT  the  door  opened,  and  hh 
litUe  sister  Agnes,  a  cluld  seven 
years  old,  ran  in,  joyfully  holding  up 
her  little  writing-l>ook.  "  Look  here, 
dear  Ernest,"  she  eagerly  exclaimed, 
"only  sec  how  beautifully  I  have 
written  to-day  I  That  great  A  in  very 
nice,*'  **  Softly,  softly,  you  noisy  little 
girl,"  said  her  brother,  putting  hh 
hand  over  her  mouth ;  **  you  will  wake 
up  mother  I"  Agne^  hastened  on  tip- 
toe to  her  mother'a  bedside,  sotlly 
kissed  her  white  hand,  and  said  be- 
seechingly, aa  she  watched  herglumber, 
**  Do  not  ^old,  dear  brotber,  mother 
is  sleeping  so  good  !'* 

Ernest  smiled  and  told  her  that  while 
He  attended  to  some  necessary  busi- 
ness she  must  stay  with  their  mother, 
and  he  very  quiet  and  silent  that  she 
might  not  wake  her;  but  tiuit  if  she 
did  awake  she  was  to  give  ber  the 
warm  broib  upon  the  stovei  and  that 


the  bread  and  butter  for  1ier8«}f  iv 

on  the  window  ledge.  **Now  heifer 
quiet,"  he  added,  *'  lor  yott  know  fbt 
the  doetoi*  said." 

The  Uttle  girl  assored  him  thai  1m 
might  tru^t  her,  but,  added  sbe«  coti* 
iugly,  *'  When  you  come  back,  m&j  I 
not  go  with  dame  Margaret  lo  tlm 
Christmas  nnirket?"  '*That  too 
shall"  promised  her  brother,  Bui 
Agnes  clung  to  him,  and  fiiU  of  pi(W» 
eimplicity,  wluspered  in  his  ear :  **  H 
you  meet  tlie  Clirist-child  in  the  &ixM, 
tell  him  be  must  not  forget  me,  but 
mu.Rt  look  m  here/' 

The  brother  embraced  the  little 
girl  with  a  sad  smile,  and  casting  an 
a0ectionate  glance  upon  his  jQoiber» 
left  the  room. 

ni. 

Ernest  had  only  lo  turn  the  com/T 
of  the  little  eUn*et  to  find  (he  siiopof 
Hoss,  the  antiquary,  who  had  before 
bought  many  a  book  of  him,  and  lo 
whom  he  intended  to  offer  the  Bib^- 
With  a  beating  heart  (for  Hiiss  wai  a  I 
rough,  purae-pHJud  man)  Emo^t  tO"  ] 
ten*d  the  shop,  which  was  cww^^ 
with  books,  maps,  and  pictures.  Hft 
greeted  the  antiquary,  who  wn*  btisv 
writing,  in  a  friendly  manner*  but 
there  was  a  pretty  long  pause  brfort 
he  took  any  notice  of  him. 

**  Ah  I  it  is  you,  Master  Suidiou**" 
he  exclaimed,  raiding  hia  cap  in  a 
stately  nmnner.  **whal  good  tbiui 
brings  you  to  me?** 

**  Something  beautiful  and  gvW  in- 
deed," repbed  Ernest,  *^Sce  beiv, 
you  must  buy  this  of  me," 

** Always  buying,"  said  the  antiqitt^  1 
ry ;  **  when  will   you  begin  to  huj  ^' 
me  ?     I  don't  like  to  deal  with  you- 
Ijook  at  your  pictures,  that  I  Wi^^^  [ 
a£ you  three  weeks  ago, and  for  wWA  | 
I  paid  more  than  they  were  worth  oa. ' 
account  of  your  destitute  *      '-    ■ 
no  one  will  buy  them  of  me  ; 
mature  pkyed'ma  a  trick  thai  tiie 
It  shall  not  happea    agvim,  Mt^j 
Studious^*'  \ 

"  How  caa  jou  aay  thiA,  Mr.  Hfia*!^  1 
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greatly  disgusted ;  "  did 
tor  a  trifle,  and  was 
;ht  days  since  when 
I  double  of  wliat  you  giive 
hen  it  was  offererl  you  i" 
card  wrong/*  replied  the  im- 
pleaded and  ashamed,  "  let 
ur  aiiiclei5/* 
ident  pleasure  he  turned 
LVfS  of  tlie  brxik,  und  look- 
dftUiiful  and  dehcately  ex- 

bad,"  thought  he.  "  It  b  a 
I  liave  already  ninre   than 

Buch  tnijsh,  as  you  can  sec 

If  if  you  will  look  at  those 

will  take  it,  however,  on 

my  rt»gurd   ibr  you  at  id 

ler^  if  you  don't  set  your 

high." 
give  me,"   l>egged    Ernest, 
li  part  of  what  it  first  cost/* 

h.at  wm?  that?" 
rtins,  Mr.  IIosr." 

ghatrp  indeed,  young  mas- 
lorins  in  thL'ge  hard  times  ! 

our  young   people  now^a- 
imbled  the  old  man, 

ik  at  the  beaulifiil  pictures, 
and  clearly  engraved;  I 
would    bring  you   double 
the  price  you  give  for  it." 

do  you   know  of  all  this, 
tudiou8  ?    I    will   give   you 

8  and  not   a  p*'nny  more, 
)^y  out  of  pure  kintlnesd.'* 

have  tliat,  give  me  more,'* 

pleaded    tlie    young    mim; 

ray  mother's  ^lekness   and 
_  f» 
jf  * 

\j  fftolt  that  your  mother  is 

ftiok  ?"  sneered  the  miser  ; 

^e    you   not  made   yourself 

erty  id   bo  disagreeiible  to 

;o  your  book,  or  the  three 

iebever  you  please.  Master 

only  be  quick,  for  I  have 

eUe  to  do  beside  listening 

if  a  two-edged  sword  had 

he-art  of  tlie  deeply  dis- 

itfig  man.      He    suddenly 

b€K>k;  then   he  thought  of 

lolher,  and   theu*  extreme 


need  at  home,  and  he  strongly  check- 
ed the  rising  word^  of  his  ju&t  anger. 
"Take  the  book,  then"  he  fiaid,  with 
a  look  and  tone  in  whirh  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  deeply  wonnded  spirit 
spoke  forth — '**take  it,  but  you  have  not 
dealt  with  rae  jii^  a  Christian  should 
deal  with  a  Christian;  may  God  be 
more  mexTiful  to  you  in  your  dving 
hour  I  ban  you  ore  now  to  me.'*  An«l 
witli  these  wordi*  he  hastened  from 
the  eltop,  and  he  heard  a  scornful 
laugh  behind  him. 


I7» 


He  went  forth  into  the  street  with 
burning  sorrow  rankling  in  his  woutd- 
ed  breast.  The  December  air  blew 
sliarp  and  cold  over  his  glowing 
cheeks — he  tell  it  noL  People  were 
talking  loud  and  merrily  as  they  mov- 
ed up  and  down  the  lighted  streets, 
but  he  heard  them  not,  Sunk  in  dc* 
spondency,  he  stood  motionless  in  the 
night  air,  loaning  against  the  comer 
of  a  house.  Never  l>efore  had  be 
been  so  wretched.  His  spirit  was 
stirred  by  an  indescribable  feeling  ot' 
bitterness,  which  threatened  to  destroy 
the  happiness  of  bis  life* 

In  mild  solemn  tones  the  bells 
soutided  anew,  and  awakened  in  hss 
soul  the  remembrance  of  him  who 
brought,  and  is  ever  bringing  to  us  all, 
n^demption,  help,  and  consolation  ;  he 
called  to  mind  the  words  of  Christ 
which  he  a  short  time  belore  h.^  re^ul, 
and  w4uch  had  so  wondeHuUy  cheered 
him ;  he  thought  of  the  resolution  he 
had  this  day  formed,  of  his  dear 
mother,  of  whose  entire  recovery  be 
had  now  so  lively  a  hope.  Then  h«s 
took  courage,  walked  down  the  street, 
and  went  to  the  shop  of  the  apothecaiy 
Krenier. 


The  apothecary,  a  kind,  cordial- 
hearted  man,  greeted  Ernest  in  a 
friendly  way  as  he  entered  with  a 
^*  God  be  with  you,  Master  Theologus, 
You   want    the    medicine     for  your 


mother?    Here  it  is;  and  how  is  the 

g<x>d  woman  ?** 

*•  Thanks  be  to  God  "  replied  Ernest 
jfjyfully,  "  she  is  out  of  danger  ;  but 
dtjuir  Herr  Krnnier/*  added  he  in  an 
under-tonc,  **  I  cannot  pay  you  thirf 
time  ;  oh  !  be  so  good  as  to  bear  with 
mc  a  little  longer." 

*'  Have  I  ever  asked  anything  of 
you  ?"  said  the  ajwthecaiy ;  "  do  not 
trouble  youi'self.  I  ain  right  g^lad  that 
your  mother  is  better ;  I  knew  she 
would  recover,  liut  you  yourself  look 
so  pule  and  weak  !  wliat  lias  happened 
to  you  ?■* 

Tlien  Ernest*  encouraged  by  the 
kindness  of  the  coixiial-he^rted  nian^ 
reijited  to  him  liow  geomfully  and 
hunlly  the  antiquary  had  dea.lt  witji 
him. 

"  Yes,  yes/'  said  the  a]K»lheeary  an- 
grily, **  that  is  the  way  with  this  covet- 
ous man ;  I  have  known  hiui  from  his 
youth ;  it  was  his  plca^sure  an  u  sehtjol^ 
boy  to  torment  us,  and,  w  heiiever  he 
could,  to  che^t  us.  But  do  not  let 
this  disturb  you ;  sit  down  at  tlie  lahle 
out  yonder  near  tly?  stove/'  he  contin- 
UL'd  kindly;  '*  after  this  vexation  a 
drop  of  wine  will  not  harm  you,"  Say- 
ing ttii.s  he  opened  a  eupboard,  took 
don'n  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  tnrtt  and 
with  gocKl-jiatiired  haste  filled  the 
^la*^s. 

Ernest  hardly  knew  what  all  this 
meant,  **  Oh,  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
greiitly  surprised,  ^'  how  have  I  mer- 
ited such  great  kindness  r*" 

**  You  are  a  brave  son,  and  have 
acted  honorably  toward  your  mother, 
and  ibr  that  1  esteem  you  highly  ;  so 
tlritik,  drink  1"  insisted  the  kind  old 
loan, 

**  I  wisi*  mj  mother  was  here  in  my 
place  "  said  the  good  son  ;  **  the  wine 
wouUl  do  her  gootL" 

'*  Do  not  let  that  trouble  yoti,"  an- 
swered the  apothecary,  deeply  moved ; 
**  your  mother  shall  not  be  torgottcn, 
and  your  little  sister  skill  not  go  with- 
out  her  sliare ;  and  now  cat  and  drink 
to  your  heart's  desire/* 

The  kindness  of  the  cordial -hearted 
old  man  omde  Ernest's  meal  a  happy 


one ;  new  life  ilamcd  tbr 
with  the  wine,  his  cares  h^ 
en,  luid  he  felt  himself  w( 
refreshe<l.  For  a  long  tim 
not  been  so  light-hearted. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man,  f 
wa5  hcarttelt  nt  seeing  how 
young  student  relished  his 
past,  liad  taken  down  a  seei 
of  wine  from  the  cupboard, 
made  up  a  parcel  of  bonl 
dy  tor  his  little  sister. 

**  The  wine,"  said  he 
for  your  mother,  and  this  | 
your  little  sister/* 

'"•  How  can  I  re[>ny  you  fo 
kindness  to  us  ?*'  asked  En 
powered  with  joy  and  gratilt 

'*  Oh !  that  is  of  no  iraj 
answered  the  apothec^iry  lau^ 
is  C'hnstmJis  eve,  when  the  t 
all  his  children,  and  you  Im 
very  good  child/' 

"  May  God  reward  you  foi 
you  have  shown  us/*  said  Ei 
emotion  ;  **  my  mother  anil 
nothing  but  tlianka  and  pray 
turn  you/* 

*'  Give  me  the  hsU  da 
man,"  answered  the  api>lhea 
invite  me  to  your  first  fi 
me  to  your  motlier^  and  free  I 
for  whatever  you  need.     Fn 

With  a  heart  full  of  graf 
neat  pressed  the  offered  hand 
man  to  his  heart,  took  tlic  pn 
hastened  home. 

.  t 

Cheered   and  warmed, 
in  body  and  spirit,  he  entir 
the  hanl-licarted  antiquaiy, 
tertaiiied  himsidf  as   he    wt 
with  the  pleading  surprise 
give  his  mother  and  sister,  f 
saw  the  good  things  he  bniu 
and  raising  his  eye^i  to  henv«^^ 
itude    he  exclaimed,   **  Fatl 
are  some  good  men  «till  !** 
reached  home  he  found  his  tr 
asleep,  hb  little  sister  trrij 
his  old  sockft^  but,  ua  ye 
practised  in  the  art  of  ] 
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m  once  pricked  her  Utde  fin- 
Lhej  bled 

yi>u,  dear  brother  ?"  she  asked 
ktelj.  **  Mother  has  not 
at;  I  have  been  very  good  and 

thh  Uie  litlle  Christ-child  ban 
liomething  for  you/*  said  her 
u  he  caine  towiu^l  her  smil- 
8  seads  you  hia  kind  greeting, 
you  to  atady  wcU,  never  for- 
ay, and  love  hrm  always  1" 
i  quickly  opt*rred  the  parcel, 
•jirrsed  and  delighted,  btiheld 
ons,  the  sugared  almonds,  and 
[crbrejid-  A  flush  of  joy 
ip  her  pretty  features,  and  for 
le  she  could  not  find  words  to 

brother,  only  aee   how  «food 

jt-chtld  b  I  Ye^,  ye3, 1  will  in- 

!^  him,  and  study    and   pray 

oar  Heavenly  Father   and 

bfant  Jesus  may  be  pleased 

t!>er  !»mUed,  moved  by  her 
^  but  just  at  this  moment 
IgiireU  tlieir  good  old  neigh - 
in,  who  had  sliown  every 
and  attention  to  Ernest's 
in^^'  her  illness.  With  joy 
iho  happy  news  of  her  re- 
ic  delighted  little  Agnes 
her  &tigur-phima  and  gin- 
and  rordially  invited  her  to 
:.  But  Margaret  thoiiglit 
pre  not  good  enough.  ^  But 
I  fihe^  **  when  you  are  ready 
to  the  Christmas  market," 
'.  go,  brother  ?"  asked  Agnes, 
leed  you  may,  only  come 
time."  said  he  ;  **  and  be  so 
c  Margaret,  as  to  keep 
n  tJie  little  girl** 
no  fear,  Master  Emost," 
,  **  for  you  know  I  love  her 
Were  my  own  child." 

VTI. 

MARGAaET  took   her   way 
Street  leading  to  the  Christ- 
it — holding  little   Agnes  by 
who  every  now  and  then 
VOL,  ti.     20 


urged    her    to   make   greater  haste. 

From  the  deep  blue  sky  the  stars 
poured  down  their  pale  silver  light 
upon  the  dazzling  fresh-fallen  snow. 
Crowds  of  people  were  hurrying  up 
and  down^  talking  merrily,  or,  divided 
into  groups,  stood  gazing  eagt-rly  and 
curiously  upon  (lie  bright  diBpiay  of 
the  fair.  Bright  lights  were  burning 
bi  the  stands  and  shop^  of  the  trades- 
men, displaying  all  their  trejwuii^s  to 
(he  astonished  eye.  Here  peeped  out 
the  pleasant,  friendly  faces  of  dolls 
with  waxen  heads,  dressed  after  the 
newest  faslilon  in  little  hoods  or  Flor- 
ence hats,  while  othera  stood  more  re- 
tired, like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  splen- 
didly w^ nipped  in  cloaks  and  furt^,  as 
if  they  feared  the  cold.  A  vaned 
medley  of  huBsarA  in  rich  embroidered 
uniform  hung  there;  huntsmen  nnth 
rifle  and  pouchy  chimney-sweejis  and 
Ty  roles e,  heniiits  and  friars,  Greeks 
near  their  mortal  enemies  the  Turks, 
and  Moors,  Btmiding  jieacefully  side 
by  side.  The  plasliing  fish  swam 
round  in  a  glass  panel,  whilst  close  by 
stood  a  dark  oak-wood  case,  in  which 
leaden  bears  and  stags  were  seized  by 
hounds  and  hunters  of  the  same  metal* 
Elsewhere  was  a  whole  regiment  of 
bearded  grenadiers,  arranged  in  stiff 
array,  with  Turkish  music.  A  fright- 
ful fortress,  with  |japer  walls  and 
wooden  cannon,  frowned  next  a  kitch- 
en where  was  to  be  seen  the  pretty 
sight  of  cook,  health,  pans,  spits, 
plates,  etc.  Here  sweetmeats,  choice 
pitstry,  tarts,  cho<^olate,  fdnionds,  gin- 
gi*rbread, etc., excited  in  many  a  dainty 
palate  long  dcsiR^  and  hard  temijta- 
tion.  Golden  apples  gleamed  forth 
from  dark  leaves,  nuts  rattled  in 
silver  bowls,  while  in  another  place 
low  cribs,  with  water,  mountain,  and 
valley,  hents  m\d  herdsmen,  witli 
angels  in  the  air  and  on  the  e^rth, 
sweetly  represented  the  new-born 
child  Mng  in  the  cradle,  c^irefuUy 
wati  bed  by  Mary  and  Joseph. 

Little  jVgnes  gazed  with  delighted 
eyes  upon  all  this  splendor,  and  oflcn 
laid  her  lender  liand  upon  her  vouth- 
tul  breast,  as  if  to  repress  its  longing. 


and  Bounds  escaped  her  lips  which 
only  too  plaiiilj  eKpreascd  the  joy  of 
her  heart. 

But  at  length  flirae  Margaret 
thought  it  was  time  to  ^o  home.  "  Do 
let  us  first  go  to  find  HeiT  Ilciss,'' 
begged  Agnes,  **  his  crib  i*  ahvaya  tlie 
prettiest/*  and  laughing  good-natured- 
ly Bhe  drew  the  obliging  ilargarct 
along  with  her  to  the  antiquary*  They 
found  him  occupied  in  attending  upon 
an  elderly  hidy.  Did  Agues  see 
aright?  Did  her  eye^s  deceive  her? 
**  Yes,  yes,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed  in 
great  distress,  **  it  is  ray  Bible,  my  dciir 
picture-book  !'*  and  hi  a  moment  she 
released  herself  from  Margaret  and 
ran  up  to  the  lady. 

"  Oh,  deav  !ady,"  cried  whe,  eagerly, 
**  do  not  buy  it ;  you  cannot^  you  must 
not  buy  it ;  that  book  belongs  to  me  !" 
Tlic  latly  looked  at  the  little  girl  in 
great  u^toni.shment. 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  of,  you 
eilfy  little  thing  ?"  grumbled  the  Jinti- 
quary»  vexed  at  the  unwelcome  inter- 
ruption. '*  It  is  mine ;  1  bought  it^  and 
at  a  fiigh  price.** 

"  Tiuit  cannot  be,  dear  eir."  earnest- 
ly protested  the  little  girl.  **  1  beg  you 
give  me  hack  my  picture-book  ;  I  will 
give  you  all  the  money  I  have  "  and 
Haying  this  she  drew  out  her  little 
purse,  which  contained* alas !  only  four 
peonies,  iier  bltle  savings*  *'  Take 
it,"  said  she,  *'  only  give  me  my  pic- 
ture-book/' 

**  Oh  I  you  little  sharper,^  said  the 
antiquaiy  jeeringly,  **  that  would  be  a 
great  profit ;  I  have  paid  more  florins 
for  it  than  yon  have  pennies.** 

"  I  beg  you,  fnr  licaven's  sake,*^ 
sobbed  Agnes,  with  l«>!ded  hands  and 
tears  streaming  from  her  blue  eyes.  **I 
tell  you,  upon  my  honor,  tt  belongs  to 
me;  only  see,  there  ia  my  name  on 
the  title-page,  which  my  brother  wrote 
there  ia  Latin  letters/* 

The  lady  turned  the  leaf  over  and 
read  aloud,  "  Frederic  Schein  !" 

**  Frederic  Schein  ?**  exclaimed  sud- 
denly a  loud  voice,  with  evident  emo- 
tion, and  a  slender,  manly  figure 
wni^tped    in  a    cloak,  from  beneath 
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which  gUstencd  a  nchly  | 
hunt/^man*s  iinifurmt  pr 
the  circle  which  curioeity  hm 
around  Agnes  and  tliQ] 
"  Frederic  Schein  ?*'  ngaiti 
ed,  and  looked  greatly 
the  book.  ^'  Permit  me,  nahl 
he  asked,  and  hastily  seized  1 
ed  Bible,  ^  Good  heavens  1 1 
cioas  were  right,  it  is  my  fiitl 
ble  )*'  and  suddenly  turning  li 
tie  girl :  **  What  is  thy  famUj 
tismal  name  ?" 

**  Agnes  Kuhn/'  answered 
greatly  terrified* 

"  Is  your  mother's  name  S 
he  asked  urgently  and  eagerl 

"Yes,"  answered   the   olli 
mother's   name   is    Sopltj 
brother's  ErnesL"^ 

"Thanks  be  to  God, 
thanks  !**  fervently  excbin 
man,  with  deep  emotion,  i 
pi'esstid  Agnffs  to  his  heart  ** 
he  cried,  **I  am  your  und 
mother  is  my  sister.  Oh  I  tnl 
her.'* 

Agnes,  looking  at  him  wttk  i 
ment,  asked:  **Are  yoa  in 
Frank,  of  whom  my  molhei 
often  told  me  ?  Oh  I  if  you 
uncle  Frank,"  said  she  coaxin 
buy  the  Bible  for  me !  and  th 
take  you  t<i  my  mother /*  H 
ki-Jsed  the  little  girl,  and  gavi 
book.  "I  will  take  the  b( 
said  be,  **  at  any  price ;"  am 
tiquary  made  him  a  very  low 

When  the  bargain  wa«  cc 
the    tall    huntsnum     !  1 

thro  tgh  the  circle  of  a 
tators,  leading  the  littio  A^'i 
jo)iully  pressed  the  precious 
bcHik  to  her  heart,     ^largmrei 
ed,  lost  in  astonishment. 

While  thes?e  things 
place  at  the  fair,  and 
pecteilly  had  found  the  BB 
uncle,    Ernest  sat  by  th6 
his    mo! tier,    enjoying 
which  w*qs  to  him  the  swe 
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recovery.  Before  him  ky  open 
le  liistoriea  of  Holy  Writ,  aaJ  wiLh 
deep  eraotion  he  was  reading  what 
ibt  Loinl  iu  his  intinite  love  and  mercy 
luul  done  for  sinful  mon,  and  how 
bo  liud  sent  them  his  only  begotten 
8ou  to  redeem  and  ooui^le  iliein, 
whose  birth-day  was  now  to  be  joy- 
fully celebnttcd  throughout  Christen- 
dom. 

He  hod  just  looked  at  the  fire  in 
the  stove,  and  poured  fresh  oil  into 
the  expiring  lamp»  when  hi&  mot  lie  r 
awoke,  and  cast  a  kintl,  affectionate 
glaiice  upoii  her  irood  sou. 

"Oh,  mother,"  ciied  he  joyfully, 
**  what  a  good  eleep  you  have  had ; 
jroa  biive  been  aaleep  seven  whole 
hours  !"* 

^'tes,  I  have  slept  soundly,"  aa- 
roered  she,  **  and  find  myaeli*  greatly 
itpengthatied.  But  what  has  become 
of  A»ne3  ?** 

**!  let  her  go  with  dame  Iklargaret 
to  the  Christmas  fair;  it  is  ulmost 
^t  for  her  to  come  back/* 

"Ah!  it  giievea  me  to  the  heart," 
^^d  his  mother,  "  that  I  cannot  give 
^^V  bijtli  a  tittle  Christmas  gifl,  as  I 
^W  to  do/* 

**  Don't  be  dbtressed  on  that  ac- 
•WBt^  dear  mother,"  said  Ernest, 
^^^''^glTr ;  ^*  you  are  out  of  danger, 
•^  that  is  the  mo^t  beautiful  and  best 
Chriilmaa  gift  that  could  be  bestowed 
^  ^  But  the  Chi-ist-child  haa  not 
«*8»rtten  Ofl,"  and  he  handed  his 
•o^Her  the  bottle  of  wine   and  the 

WBCttit. 

"Wbere  in  all  the  world  did  this 
***^  from?"  asked  bis  astonished 
Whftr, 

Ernest  now  related  how  he  had 
•**•*  the  Bible  to  the  imtiquary  (whose 
j^""ad  treatment  he  c-oiicealed  from 
^  mother  le^t  it  ehould  tlieturb  her) 
^^  thrto  florins,  and  how  he  had  call- 
7  <*n  the  apothecary,  who  had  so  hos- 

"  *ly  received  him,  so  kindly  remem- 
hia  mother  and  httle  sister,  and 
?J*^  protoised  not  only  a  larger  credit, 
^  e?eiy  kind  of  aid. 
^j^  niolher  could  not  find  wortia  to 
P«*ft  and  thank  tlieir  benefactor. 


When  Ernest  wrapped  up  the  bis- 
cuit again  m  his  mother  directed, 
he  remarked  upon  the  cover  the  hand- 
writing and  name  of  the  apotliecary, 
and  had  the  curiosity  to  open  the 
whole  paper. 

Who  can  describe  his  surprise  and 
emotion  when  he  found  the  wi'apper 
was  a  receipt  in  full,  signed  by  the 
apothecary,  for  the  etglit  florins  and 
thirty  pence  due  to  him  for  medicines 
delivered. 

**  Gml  blesd  our  noble  benefactor !" 
pnl}^:^d  his  mother  ivith  folded  hands. 

But  Ernest  shouted,  **  Mother,  we 
are  now  reUeved  of  a  great  care  T' 


IX. 

Dame  Margaret  just  tlien  entered 
with  an  unusually  quick  step,  and 
with  a  countenance  evidently  announc- 
ing good  tidings,  but  without  little 
Agnes. 

**  Where  have  you  left  my  Agnes  P' 
inquired  lite  mother  anxioiwly* 

'*  Do  not  trouble  yoaraelf  about 
her ;  rthe  will  soon  come,  and  not 
alone  either.  She  ia  bringing  an  old 
acquaintance  of  yours  with  her  1" 

*'  An  old,  dear  acquaintance  T* 

"^  Yes,  and  from  your  native  place, 
too/* 

**  From  my  native  place  ?**  asked 
the  mother  eagerly. 

**  He  declares  that  he  ia  very  nearly 
rehtted  to  you  ;  and  he  does  look  very 
much  like  you." 

**lIow  does  he  look?"  asked  the 
mother  urgently. 

"  He  is  tall  and  slender,  with  black 
eyes  and  black  hair,  and  a  scar 
over  his  brow  j  he  looks  to  me  like 
a  hunt^mmi/' 

*^  Great  God  !  is  it  possible  ?  can  it 
be  my  brother?" 

"  Yes,  it  ia  he/'  cried  the  huntsman, 
as  he  enter€^d  and  offered  his  hand 
to  his  sistunished  sifter.  From  the 
arms  of  his  sister  he  hastened  to 
embrace  his  manly  nopbew,  while  the 
joyl'ul  Agnes,  with  tlie  Bible  in  her 
arms,  now  ran  up  lo  her  mother,  now 


to  her  unelc,  and  then  to  her  brother, 
who  beheld  the  book  with  astonish- 
ment, and  began  faintly  lo  suspect 
what  hai)pcned. 

Wlieii  tho  first  tempest  of  delight 
had  BubsidfdT  and  g:iven  place  to  a 
more  qniet  though  not  less  deep  joY» 
qnef^tion  crowded  ujjon  question,  and 
answer  upon  answer. 

The  uncle  first  related  how  after 
the  marria«»e  of  his  sii^ter  he  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Count 
of  Maxenstein  as  tipper  game-keeper ; 
hcnv  he  had  often  tried  lo  obtain  intel- 
ligence of  his  dear  sister ;  twice  had 
taken  a  journey  Iiiniself  to  their  na- 
tive place,  and  could  leani  nothing  of 
her;  how^  he  had  bc arched  all  the 
newHpapera  ;  and  at  lengtbi  when  all 
meanri  and  efforts  had  failed,  how 
he  sorrowfully  gave  up  the  hope  of 
ever  seeing  her  again.  Then  he  told 
her  how  he  had  corae  to  this  place  on 
business  for  the  count,  Ills  master; 
had  visited  the  Christmasi  fair  and  the 
stall  of  the  antiquary,  and  had  there 
unexpectetjly  found  \m  father's  Bible 
and  Agnes,  and  through  them  his 
sister  and  nephew. 

Then  affectionately  clasping  Ernest 
by  the  hand  he  begged  his  sister  to  re- 
late her  history. 

**  My  liifitory,"  she  replied,  **  is 
eliort,  and  yet  varied  with  many  sor- 
rows that  the  Lord  has  laid  upon 
me.  You  knew  that  mj  husband  leil 
his  native  place  to  seek  a  better  living 
10  Eichstndi.  But  in  this  he  was  de- 
ceived. TheUt  in  spitf*  of  my  entrea- 
ties, he  entered  I  he  Fi-ench  service  as 
Burgeon,  and  came  lo  Saarlouis^  where 
his  regiment  lay  in  garrison*  Soon 
after  his  arrival  a  malignant  iever 
broke  out  among  the  soldiers,  which 
carried  away  great  numbers,  and 
among  them  my  husband.  CJod  give 
himiiis  kingdom  "  said  she  drying  her 
tears.  "  His  death  was  the  more  dread- 
ful for  me,  because  I  was  alone  in 
a  foreign  land  without  friends  or  help, 
and  had  but  just  risen  from  my  bed 
after  the  birth  of  Agnes.  In  my  need 
I  wrote  several  letters  to  you  and 
to  our    relatives   at   Settonberu,   but 
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received     no    answer. 

thought  this  was  eaui 

ties  of  the  post-route,  i 

where  embarrasses!  by  the  i!f«I 
of  the  war ;  but  I  soon  leani 
great  gormw,  that  our  Setten 
been  sacked  and  bumeti  by  thi 
Imagine,  my  dear  brother*  t 
tion  I  What  a  happiness  j 
some  months  after  the 
husband,  an  old  auot  ot 
the  offer  to  go  to  her,  and  i 
support  me  as  well 
able.  I  was  not  terrti 
length  of  tho  way,  and 
her  a  cordial  welcome- 
this  happiness  wa«  not  1on« 
My  good  aunt  died,  leaving 
heiJ^  hut  she  had  other  relui 
disputed  the  will,  and*  after  ii 
of  three  years*  continuance,  i 
ment  was  made  by  which  mo 
property  fell  into  the  haiH 
judges  and  lawyei's.  Ha 
piu-t  of  it  remained  afti 
were  paid.  I  had  nothln 
care  anfl  trouble ;  Init  I  evm 
firm  support  in  my  dear  Erne 
God  reward  him!  But  i? 
brother,  now,  il*  I  ouly^ 
again  all  care  will  l>e  ove 
good  woman,  decsply  affecti 
his  hand. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  ones  T  cria 
ter  listening  to  his    sister** 
with    lively    sympathy,    **h 
thank  our  Heavenly  Father 
has    to-day  brought     us  all 
again,  in  so  wonderful  a 
means  of  this  lx)ok  ;  for  J 
detejTnined    to   leave    th 
ihe  morning." 

Ernest  relate^l  how  liar 
for  him  lo  part  witli  the  preel 
how  he  had  been  encourage 
passage  in  l^iatthew^  what  mi 
ment  he  had  met  with  fttina 
tiquary,  and  how  he  had  aim 
up  his  mind  to  take  back  1 
with  him. 

Little  Agnes,  on  her  side 
it  had  been  no  very  eosy  i 
brinjj  dame  Margaret  to  the  a 
and  she  had  eone  tJirongfa  tm 
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»f  enoagh  ^  until  the  Chrbt-cluld 

1  my  uncle." 

pressed  the  little  one  to  hia 
bot  she  seized  him  i\\^i  by 
iQd,  and  cQOxiugly  begging  him, 
nid:  **Now  tincle,  yau  never  will  go 
ftw*y ;  you  will  stay  with  us  T* 

•*  llow  could  I  leave  you  »o  booh, 
stj  dear  ones,  jast  aj»  I  haTt^  found 
jfUtt  ttgulu  ?  No,  no,  we  vrill  never 
lepirate;  we  will  always  remain  to 
geiher,"  cried  the  uncle.  **  You  must  jjjo 
wirh  me  lo  Peinegg,  sister,  wherti  I 
itn  bead^forester ;  it  i;4  a  b«:m«tif'ul 
azkd  »f)leQdid  place  there,  aod  I  have 
ettnihijtg  ill  abundance/' 

**WitU  you  and  my  children  I 
would  go  to  the  euda  of  the  earth," 
Iftid  ilic  cheerfully. 

Tbeu  Eme;5t,  upon  a  hint  from  hi3 
motber,  brought  out  the  bottle  of  wine 
md  1b«!  biscuit,  and  offered  tJiom  to 
hia  nnde.  A  slight  raeaU  prepared 
io  liAste  by  dame  Margaret,  sejwonod 
wilK  ciieerful  converBation,  enlivened 
^  evening,  to  w^hich  Ernest  and 
te  mtrther  Imd  looked  forward  only  a 
few  bcmns  liefore  with  such  pain 
•fld  laitiety*  Joy  and  deep  siitisfiic- 
^  lighted  every  couuleuance,    but 


the  mother  said  with  deep  feeling : 
**  Ble^^sed  are  they  that  mourn,  tor 
they  shall  be  comforted." 

"  Amen,"  responded  the  uncle,  de- 
voutly raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
Ernest  and  Agues  wept  teara  of  joy 
and  gratitude. 


It  wfl3  not  long  before  their  mother 
was  entirely  recovered  and  accompa- 
nied her  beloved  brother  to  Peinegg, 
where  he  arranged  everything  in  a 
manner  to  nmke  her  life  agreeable. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
Bible  \\x\^  not  forgotten.  Every 
Christmas  evening  was  passeil  with 
far  moni  festivity  and  joy  than  the 
evenin«;if  which  united  again  the  long 
separated.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
Ernest  celebrated  \m  first  mass  at 
Peinegg.  The  good  apothecary  was 
invited  to  be  present,  and  esteemed 
thift  day  as  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
Sixteen  years  aftei\  Eraest  was  estab* 
lished  aa  pariah  priest  at  Pelnegg» 
where  he  still  exercit^es  his  holy  office 
with  extniordiujiry  zeal. 
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Br  AtJBREY  DE  \"HRE. 


"Hcf  a  YOTce  from  the  thirteenth 
*^''J'7 comes  tou5  amid  the  din  of  the 
^fte«iuh,  it  is  difficult  for  those  in- 
t«re»t^  in  tlic  cause  ot*  human  prog- 
^  not  to  feel  their  altcntion  ?4trongly 
*^j'^agwL  Sut^Ii  a  voice  apf>eal3  to 
^^^^  work  which  has  now  first  »p- 
n^  in  an  English  version.*  We 
p^**  *t  to  a  rcligioiLi  of  tlie  order  of 
^oor  Clares ;  a  daughter  of  St.  Fran- 
'"'^  tHti.  paying  to  Su  Benedict  a  por- 

?t»»ii?^*  ^'^  •<»d  Rfvdftlioof  of  St.  0<!>rtrinlr», 
« lKi?cf  ^*»^*«'"  By  •  E<jlIglou«  of  ihe  OrUcr 


tion  of  that  debt  which  all  the  relig* 
ioua  orders  of  the  West  owe  to  their 
great  patriarclu  The  book  possesses 
a  pralbund  interest,  and  tlmt  of  a 
character  wholly  apart  from  polemicB. 
The  ihirteenth  century,  the  noblest  of 
those  included  in  the  *'  age^  of  faith," 
was  a  troubled  time  ;  but  liigh  a^*  the 
contentionB  of  rival  princes  and  feudal 
chiefs  swelled,  we  have  here  a  proof 
tliai 

**  Birdji  of  calm  Mt  brooding  on  Uie  channdd 

Nat  lesa  quieting  it  the  infiuence  of 
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each  records  in  our  own  time.  They 
make  their  way — music  bemg  more 
penetrating  than  iiiorG  (^oiinil — amid 
the  stoma  of  industrialism  and  its  mil- 
lion wheels*  Controversialistjfi  mny 
here  forget  their  strifes,  and  lis! en  to 
the  imnab  of  that  interior  and  spirit- 
ual life  which  is  built  up  in  peace  and 
without  the  sound  of  the  builder*8 
h&mrner,  mueh  less  of  sword  or  axe. 
There  is  here  no  necessary  or  direct 
oontegl  between  rival  forms  of  belief. 
Monasteries  have  been  pulled  down 
and  sold  in  Catholic  a.^  well  as  in 
Protectant  countries ;  and  in  tJie  latter 
aUo  arc  to  be  found  men  whose  hi^he^t 
aspiration  is  to  rebuild  them,  and  re* 
store  tlie  calm  strength  and  siK;red  la- 
bors which  they  once  protected.  Such 
books  are  not  so  much  a  protest 
against  any  age  ns  the  assertion  of 
thoBC  great  and  universal  principles  of 
truth  and  peace  which  can  alone  ena- 
ble each  successive  age  to  correct  its 
errors,  supply  its  defects^  and  tuni  ita 
special  opportunities  to  account.  It  m 
not  in  a  literary  point  of  view  t!iat  they 
interest  ua  chiefly,  although  tfiey  in- 
clude not  a  little  which  remind;*  us  of 
Danl<;,  and  reveal  to  us  one  of  the 
chief  eoureeii  from  whicli  the  great 
Christian  poet  di'ew  his  inspimtion* 
Their  interest  is  mainly  hnman,  Ttiey 
show  us  what  the  human  being  can 
reach,  and  by  what  personal  influences, 
•WV^er  more  potent  than  when  their 
'  ioQch  is  softest,  society,  in  its  rougher 
no  less  than  in  its  milder  periods,  Is 
capable  of  being  moulded. 

The  **  Revelations  of  St.  Gertrude" 
were  first  translated  into  Latin,  as  is 
affirmed,  by  Lamberto  Luscorino  in 
13y0«  This  work  was,  however,  af>- 
parently  never  published ;  and  the 
fir&t  Latin  version  by  which  they  bo- 
came  generally  known  was  that  put 
forth  under  the  name  of  ^*  In^inuai tones 
£>ivtnm  Ptetdits**  by  Lanspergius, 
who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century-  The  work  has  apf»eared  in 
several  of  the  mo<lern  languages  ;  but 
the  French  translation,  by  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  known  among 


us,  has  many  inoecurtci 

ent  English  translation 
fully  made  from  the 
pergius  and  the  originm 
quoted  in  the  tbot-noie^ 
uatiotiti*  consist  of  five  b 
the  second  only  came 
of  the  saint,  the  re^?t 
by  a  religious  of  her  nu 
ly  from  personal  knowM 
ly  fi*om  the  papers  of 
Two  works  by  the  sal 
ers*'  and  her  "  Exercii< 
ly  appeared  in  an  EngU 

St,  Gertrude  was  bo| 
in  the  county  of  Man^fil 
of  January*    12C13,    ji 
yeana  after  the  birth  of 
great   Italia  a  saint  froi 
vent  at  Aasbi  so  many 
ready  sprung  in  all  pai 
and  who^e  name  hadpa 
a  living  power  in  Gen 
land,  as  well  as  in  the 
St  Gertrude  was  descet 
illustrious  house,  tliat  oi  t 
Laekenborn.      When  bu 
old  she  exchanged  her  pa 
for  the  Benediclfne  Al»b** 
dorf,  where  she  was  sooi 
by  her  slater,  at^erward  I 
St,  Mechtilde,     Wheu  a 
BIX  she  first    began  to  li 
tJiose   visions  which  nev 
ceased  for  any  eonsidcntl 
thirty  she  was  chosen  abb 
forty    years   she  ruled    t 
whom  she  loved  as  her  cl 
year  atb?r  she  became  ai 
moved  with  her  cliar^  U 
neighboring  convent,  that 
No  other  change  took  phv 
wai-d  lot.     Her   life  lay 
her  present  biographer  re 
lived  at  home  with  her  S 

The  visions  of  St.  Ger 
endless  parable  of  sprriti 
well  as  a  record  of  wond 
From  the  days  when  our 
himself  taught  fix>m  the 

•  An  intrrostlnfi  tifo  of  Till*  f 
earHiT  cumpaiiiH-ii*    lm«  lif^W 
In  Ep»jU«ii: 
C'Urev  ;    Ijy  :* 
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lirtrr*!  ship,  it  has  been  largely 

;  that  divine  lore  has 

El  \  toman.    Religious 

aboiic  art  is  a  par.iLiki  of  truths 

D  only  be  expre^.-etl  in  types* 

jtMJils  Jhrou^li  which  the  earUt- r 

Mitlnue    to    swell    the    feeUlfT 

j|*  later   tijne^  with   the   pure 

16  of  ihc  Church's  youth  are 

modt  part  facts  whii!]i  buried 

Ivcs  deep  in  human  sympathies 

loDections,  because  in  ihein  the 

lar  shadovred  forth  the  univer- 

l  is  ihe  &ame  thing  in  philoso- 

t\i\  and  that  Pkilosophia  Pri- 

ieh,  as  Bacon  tells  uj,  diseernd 

lot)  law  in  things  as  remote  ai 

are  fmni  colors*  and  thus  Iraees 

wne  footfttepB  of  nature'*  in  tlie 

rideiy  separated  regions  of  Iter 

tffiads  constantiy  in  the  visn>lo 

^ar  a  pai'able  of  the  invisible 

wn.  The  very  essence  of  po- 

couaials  in  thla^  that  out  only 

laphons  and  figures,  but  in  its 

\t\U  it  id  a  parable,  imparting 

d  objects  at  once  their  most 

expression     and   that    one 

eals  their  spiritual  meaning. 

ai  the  imagination  is  a  part 

\  intellect,  it   must    have   a 

all  that  interprets   between 

ll  and  the  spiritual  worlds, 

flowing  characteristic  pa^s- 

it  shows  that  St,  G^^rtrude 

BO  QonRision  between  allegory 

,  yet  suggests  to  ns  that  so 

mind  might,  under  peculiar 

lees,  be  more  easily  favored 

ma  than  another : 

It  thou  didst  act  so  lovingly 

e,   and  didst  not  cease    to 

from  vanity  to  tliyself» 

on  a  certain  day,  between 

of  the  resurrection   and 

ioD,  that  I  went  into  court 

',  and  seated  myseli*  near 

and  1  began  lo  consider 

of  the  place,  wliich  eiiarni- 

account   of  the  clear  and 

tream,  the   venltire  of    the 

surrounded  it,    and   the 

the  birds,  and  particularly  of 

|— above  all,  the  sweet  eahu 


— apart  from  all,  considering  within 
my-^elf  what  would  make  this  place 
most  lisefiil  to  me,  I  thought  it  would 
b?  the  friendship  of  a  wise  and  inii- 
mate  eompanion,  who  would  sweeten 
my  solitude  or  render  it  useful  to 
otiji.'r.^ ;  when  thou,  my  Lord  and  my 
God,  who  art  a  torrent  of  inestimable 
pleasures,  after  havmg  inspire  J  me 
with  the  fimt  impulse  of  this  desire, 
thou  didst  will  also  to  be  the  end  of  it ; 
ins  pi  ling  me  with  the  thought  that  if 
by  my  continual  graiilude  I  return  thy 
gn^es  to  tliee,  as  a  slrttani  returns  (o 
iia  source;  if,  increa^^ing  in  the  Iovq 
of  virtue,  I  put  forth^  like  the  trees, 
the  flowers  of  good  works  ;  further- 
more, if,  desplsijig  ttje  thlngi  of  earth, 
I  tly  upward,  freely,  like  the  birds, 
and  thus  free  my  senses  from  the  dis- 
traction of  exterior  things,  my  soul 
would  then  be  emj»ty,  and  my  heart 
would  be  an  agreeable  abode  for 
Ihei/'  (p.  7G). 

If  ia  this  passage  we  see  how  the  na- 
tural yearning  for  sympathy  and  com- 
jMinionahip  may  riac  into  the  heMveuly 
aspirations  fmia  which  mere  nature 
would  divert  the  heart,  we  find  in  the 
following  one  a  type  of  that  compen- 
sation which  is  made  lo  unreserved 
loyalljy.  The  religion  ofthfi  inu.irua- 
tion  gives  baek,  in  a  human  as  well  as 
a  divine  form,  aU  that  human  instincts 
had  renounced,  "  It  was  on  that 
most  sacred  night  in  which  the  sweet 
dew  of  divine  grace  fell  on  all  the 
world,  and  ihi  heavens  dropped  sweet- 
ness, that  my  soul,  exposed  like  a 
mystic  fleece  in  the  court  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, having  received  in  meditation 
this  celestial  rain,  was  prepared  to  as- 
sist at  this  divine  birth,  in  which  a 
Virgin  brought  forth  a  Sju,  true  God 
and  man,  even  as  a  star  produces  its 
ray.  In  this  night,  I  say,  my  soul 
beheld  Iw.vtbiT  it  suddenly  a  dclicato 
child,  but  just  bom,  \n  wh<iai  wore 
concealed  liie  greatest  gift^  of  perfec- 
tion. I  imagine!  that  I  received  thi* 
precious  deposit  in  my  liosom'*  (p.  85)^ 

One  of  the  chief  testa  as  to  the  di» 
vine  origin  of  visions  consists  in  their 
tending  toward   humility  ;    for  thos6 
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which  come  from  a  human  or  worse 
lliiin  himian  source  tend  to  pride. 
The  himiilitj  nl*  St.  Gertnitle  wins  pro- 
found as  thi>  puritjof  whieh  humility 
id  the  fiminiian  was  spotless.  '*  One 
day,  aner  I  had  was  her!  my  hands, 
and  waB  standing  ai  the  lahle  with  tlie 
com ra unity,  perplexed  in  mind,  con- 
sidering tlic  hrigbtness  of  the  sun, 
which  was  in  its  iiill  strength,  I  said 
within  myself,  '  If  the  Lord  who  haa 
created  the  snii,  and  whose  heiiuty  is 
said  to  he  the  admiration  of  tlje  sun 
and  moon  ;  if  lie  who  is  a  eour^uming 
fire  is  aa  truly  in  me  as  he  shows  him- 
self frequently  before  me,  how  ia  it 
poaBible  that  my  heart  continues  like 
ice,  and  that  I  leiid  so  evil  a  lite?'" 

(p.  lot;). 

There  can  be  no  fltii|po:er  arg^imeot 
in  favor  of  the  supernatural  oriji^in  of 
St.  Gertrnde^s  visions  than  their  sub- 
jeeta.  The  highest  of  her  flights,  far 
from  carry inijj  her  beyond  the  limits  of 
sound  belief,  or  sulwtituting  the  fiinci- 
fiil  for  the  fruitful,  but  beans  her 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  ^-eat 
Christian  veriijes.  She  soars  to  heav- 
en to  find  there,  in  a  resplendent 
form,  ttie  simplest  of  those  truths 
which  are  our  food  upon  earth.  As 
the  glorified  bo«lies  of  the  hleiused  will 
be  the  same  bodies  whicl*  they  wore 
during  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  so  the 
doctrines,  **  sun-<?lad,"  in  her**Rt^ve- 
lalions"  are  still  but  the  primary  arti- 
cles of  the  Creed.  Her  special  gitl 
wa.-^  that  of  realization:  what  others 
admitted,  she  behered ;  what  others 
believed,  she  saw.  It  was  thus  that 
she  felt  the  <M>-pre3ence  of  the  super- 
natural wth  the  natural,  tlie  kingdom 
of  spirit  not  to  her  being  a  future 
world,  but  a  wider  circle  ela^^ping  a 
smaller  one.  From  this  feeling  fol- 
lowed her  mtense  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  all  eartldy  things  have  im- 
mediate effect  on  high.  If  a  pmver 
is  said  on  earth,  she  sees  the  Steepler 
in  tlie  hand  of  the  heavenly  King 
blossom  with  another  flower;  if  a 
sacrament  is  worthily  received,  the 
^lory  on  hia  face  flashes  lightning 
Jound  all  the  armies  of  the  blessed. 


8  mm 
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That  such  things  should  j 
may  well  seem  wonderfiil 
should  ^xisf  can  nf»pear  stJ 
one  who  realizes  the  stai* 
when  a  sinner  repents  il 
among  the  angels  in  heave 

A  vision,  from  which  w 
belief  of  one  of  God's  hiiu 
lures  that  something 
honor  by  her  compulsory  j 
choir,  but  that  he  we 
compensated  for  the  \c 
patience  with  which  she  ' 
illness  (p.  18U),  is  not  inon 
than  the  fact  that  God's  g 
be  our  constant  aim,  or 
should  have  joy  in  tho»e 
him*  The  marvel  is,  tha 
was  always  believing  what 
to  believe-  She  live*?  io 
lasting  jubilee  of  divtnaH 
love :  it  was  always  to " 
beaming  firmament  might 
who  for  the  first  time  had 
out  of  ft  cave.  She  was  e 
in  visible  iypeti  the  tokens 
scendent  luiion  Ijetween  Go 
— a  deification,  so  to  speaJct 
heaven.  Is  this  more  wom 
the  words  that  bow  tlie  fort 
bend  the  ^  knees  of  the  fitii 
was  made  man  ?"  If  such 
true,  the  wonder  is,  not  t 
saints  realize  them,  living  i 
in  contemj)ialion  and  in  a< 
but  that  a  whole  world  s!i 
upon  such  truths  as  its  solr 
hope,  and  jet  practicuUy  igi 

Neitlier  in  ordinary  Chrl 
ature  nor  in  the  onlinary  CI 
do  we  find  what  might  havt 
tieipated  eighteen  centurie 
those  who  then  first  receiT^ 
trines  of  the  incarnation  ao^ 
m union  of  saints.  How  n 
written  as  if  Christianity  w< 
a  regtihitive  principle,  inti 
correct  the  aliernitiona  of  i 
stincts  !  Yet  even  under  tl 
pensation  the  sacr<fd  liui 
creature  for  the  Creator  was 
**  As  longeth  the  hart  for  i 
springs,  so  longeth  my  i 
thee,  O  Lord,"     The  royal  i 
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imiBt  had  6uti^  in  the  Book 
ihe  love  of  the  Ci"eator 
ereolure.     What  might  not 
expected  from   Christian 

Buch  is  aot  actually  tbund  In 

Christian   writing;?   the    in- 

of  which,  in  the  hi/ifhest  sense 

"brd,  18  de  fide  !     How  super- 

at  once  and  famtriar  is  that 

human    relationship   set 

our  Lronl    in    his  pambles ! 

IBpneFs  of    union!  what   ora- 

I  of  praver  I     Some  perli!i{>s 

*  If  our  Lord  were  visibly 

he  wiL3  during  the  thirly- 

.  then  indeed  the  closeness 

Hirse  between   him  and   his 

be   transcendent,"      But 

contrary  is  tl»e  fact.     The 

lercourse  is  in  the  spirit,  an<l 

all  that   is  sensual;    the 

\  hindranee  to  it.     80  long  as 

[Jhiy  with  tiiem,  the  affection 

Kwtles  themselves  lor  their 

>too  material  to  be  capable 

t  closeness.     Even  earthly 

are  perfected   by    tthpcnee, 

Eied  by  death.     Till  Ihey  arc 

the  immortalizing  lire  of 

Bense  clings  to  the  best   of 

than   we   know ;   not   by 

eorrupting  them*  but  liinit- 

g,  depressing,  and  depriving 

penetration    and   buoyancy. 

was  with  them,  the  apostles 

( could  not  understand  their 

Lching — where  to  the  Chris- 

deem^  plain- — and  replied 

lie  words,  **  Be  it  far  from 

lien  the  feajst  of  Pentecost 

,  ibey  loved  him  bo  that  they 

nr  to  die  for  him ;  but  they 

so  loved  him  as  to  see  in 

be    restorer  of    a    visible 

\  to  lame^nt  hts  death.     But 

soist  has  continiied  ever  since 

»tian  Church  !    What,  tben, 

expected    except  a  fullil- 

5  earlier  prombeg  :  **  I  will 

ly  spirit  upon  all  flesh ;"  and 

consequence  of  perfected 

ftvelopment  of  the  gpirituul 

imr  eons  and  your  daughters 


shall  prophesy;  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions  **  (Joel  ii.  ^2>^)  ?  Such 
was  tbe  condition  of  that  renewed 
world  tor  which  the  apostles  wrote, 
and  to  which  they  promised  the  spirit- 
ual gift  and  the  hidden  life.  More 
pkinjy  than  the  Jewish  king  they 
proclaimed  that  the  union  between  the 
Creator  and  t!ie  creature  wa5  no 
di'eam,  but  that  tbe  servants  of  hense 
and  pride  were  dreamers ;  and,  in 
word^  like  a  musical  echo  from  the 
canticle  of  Canticles,  they  alfirmed 
that  between  Christ  atid  his  Church 
there  exists  a  union,  the  nearciat  type 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  bridal 
bond,  Thi8  was  the  doctrine  that 
made  the  world  in  which  Si,  Gerti'ude 
lived.  Tbe  clear-sighted  will  see  that 
the  charges  brought  against  her  and 
her  Church  are  charges  brought 
against  the  Bible  no  less. 

But  all  is  not  said  when  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  ascetics,  like  the 
apostles,  enjoyed  a  closer  union  with 
their  Lnitl  in  his  spirit  because  he  bad 
withdrawn  his  visible  presence  from 
the  earth.  Sense  may  separate  those 
whom  it  seems  to  unite;  but  there 
is  a  nearness  notwithstanding,  which 
has  no  such  paradoxical  effect.  No 
one  can  even  approach  tbe  subject  of 
tbe  visions  of  tbe  saint5<  unless  he 
duly  appreciates  the  real  presence,  not 
only  as  a  doctrine,  but  in  itjs  practical 
effects.  The  saiat^s  httd  a  closeness  to 
their  Lord  denied  to  the  Jewish 
prophets,  lie  wiis  absent  as  regards 
visibility ;  but  he  was  present  in  the 
blessed  eucbarist.  If  the  absence 
made  the  love  more  reverential,  the 
pre^^ence  made  it  more  vivid.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  visions  of  the 
saints  were  connected  with  the  blessed 
sacrament.  In  it  tbe  Veil  was  not 
lifted ;  but  the  veiled  nearness  quick- 
ened that  love  which  perfects  faith. 
To  sense  all  remained  chirk ;  but  the 
spirit  was  no  longer  enlhralled  by 
sense,  and  it  conversed  with  its  de- 
hverer. 

There  are  tliose  who  could  not  be 
happy  if  they  did  not  believe  that  the 
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world  abounds  in  persona  nobler  than 
themi^elves.  There  are  others  who 
are  affluent  but  in  cavils.  The  visions 
of  saints  must,  according  to  them,  be 
illusory,  because  they  are  not  demon- 
strably divine !  But  are  the  ordinary 
graces  of  Christians  fh'alinguished 
from  illusions  by  demonsfration  ?  Is 
penitence,  or  humility,  or  simjdictty 
deinonetrable  ?  Do  we  beUeve  that 
nothing  is  an  object  of  prayer^  or  an 
oocaaion  for  thanks^givin^,  till  it  is 
proved  to  be  such  ?  Those  wlio  know 
that  i*eligion  has  its  vast  theological 
region  of  certainty  know  also  that 
there  exists  an  outward  region  in 
whicht  though  credulity  is  an  evil,  yet 
needless  contentiousness  is  the  note  of 
a  petty  mind.  Or  the  visions  must  be 
fabulous,  b(*cause  the  caviller  does  not 
undei'stand  the  mode  of  spiritoul  oper- 
ntion  to  which  they  are  ref^'nibk'  I 
But  how  much  do  we  know  as  to  the 
separate  or  joint  action  of  our  bodily, 
intellectual^  and  moral  powers?  We 
believe  in  results;  but  we  underetand 
little  of  processes. 

The  only  visions  received  as  defide 
are  those  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, Do  we  know  by  what  process 
even  these  came  to  exist?  Were 
they  external  manifestations,  such  as, 
if  shown  to  two  persons,  must  have 
worn  for  both  ttic  same  semblance;  or 
may  they  have  had  an  existence  only 
within  the  mind  of  the  seer  ?  Is  not 
the  real  quotation  this — whether  or 
not  they  had  a  divine  origin;  not 
whether  he  who  sent  them  worked  on 
the  mind  from  without,  or  stimulated 
its  action  from  within?  In  this  case 
the  visions  of  some  event — such  as 
the  crucifixion  —  possessed  by  two 
different  saints,  might  not  have  been 
the  less  authentic  although  different 
from  eat*h  other  in  some  fMxrticulars. 
Who  can  say  lo  what  extent  habitual 
grace  may  not  determine  the  action  of 
the  imaginative  faculty,  as  of  other 
faculties,  so  as  to  produce  vi=^ion  in 
one  man  while  it  produces  prudence 
or  wisdom  in  another?  That  grace 
act3  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the 
heart  no  one  will  deny,  since  some  of 


the  gida  of  the  Holy  Gl 

intellbctnal   onler,  and 
sjuritual  discernment  th 
stai>d  religious  truth, 
deed,  but  natural  to  f^upp 
should  ojierate  on  the  h 
thus   countcrH'ork   the 
which  an  evil  power 
ly — a  form  of  temptaij^ 
not  consistently,  insisted 
who    scoff    at    vision«i 
gnmted*    t  hen*    as     we 
measure  tlie  different  deg 
grace   is   granted,  and 
co-operation,  nor  a--*  t 
lectual  shape  and  ju    ;  ■ 
to  whom  it  is  accorded,  w 
to  determine  to  wliat  exlc 
may   not   suffice,   in   sm 
produce  vision,   even 
mainly  for  other  purpose 

But  this  is  not  all. 
tion  does  not  act  by  itse 
faculties  work  lilong  with 
also  the  vision  is  shaped 
as  they  are  developed, 
harmonized  in  a  largt^ 
grace,  in  tlie  same  degif 
must,  even  when  not 
affected  by  a  su{)crDat[ 
Once    more :     God 
through   his    providem 
through  his  grace; 
onr  thoughts  is  constant 
some  extcnial  trilie,  up 
dt^nlaL     A  dream  is 
momentar)'  sound ;  and 
nmy  be  shaped  not  withi 
Hying  gleam  or  the  sha< 
Our  fhonghts  are  "feari 
derfully  mode"    partly 
partly  by  as,  and  threw 
internal  and  external, 
but  in  part.     We  can 
tween  the  visions  which 
acceptance  and  those 
vite  it ;  but  in  di 
class,  it  seems  im! 
a  priori  how  far  thej 
be  accounted    supej 
depend   upon    their    e 
consequences,  their  cl 
character  of  tho9e  to 
longed* 
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!  canller    will    object, 

ffi!iiiTiis  has  vieioiia  of  its 
then  ?  Does  tbat  cir- 
di^credit  all   visions    tliat 

flapernatuml  ?     Far  fmm 

ns  of  ge&ius  are  elevattid 
They  are  not  only  puritied 
Iged  with  insight  and  en- 
wisdom*  Has  virtue, 
of  the  supernatural  'f  or 
ite  have  ^'seen"  ad  much 
rollowiug  her  voice,  be 
^ed  that  of  the  siren? 
iplieitj  of  character,  ami 
[Scripture  calls  **  the  single 

close  affinity  with  goniua ; 
on  the  poor  possess 
tiea  of  it  denied  to 
iioaei^t  apprehi^nsion  of 

far  instaaee,  and  the  in- 
'  good  gensc ;  its  jM>\ver  of 
^  eaaential  and  of  ignoring 
Ital;  its  freshness  iu  im- 
|:id  loyalty  ia  sentiraenL 
ly  is  a  divine  gif>.  Above 
inmunicatea  often  what  re- 
lius  to  persona  who  would 
s  perhaps,  have  narrow 
wavering  hearts.  It  afn 
\t  that  the  whole  of  our 
piritual  being — which  is  of 
ir  supernatural  influence — 
BDch  a  development  as  is 
\  genius,  and  may  eminent- 
\  that  natural  **  visioa  '* 
Igs  to  it.  Education  aad 
0  the  same.  What  dis- 
lacuUies  civer  a  vast  field 
eoeoua  knowledge  aaps 
It  gives  unity  to  the  being 
iu  It  evaporates  in  van- 
epened  by  humility.  So- 
lea  its  euergies  and  chills 
ide  ooncentratea  and  heats 
llgence  relaxes  it ;  sever- 
^9  it.  It  is  dazzled  by 
Unatfi     sunshine    of     the 

eyes  grow  wider  in  the 
the  past  and  the  future, 
bmnstances,  exterior  and 
i  favor  genius  are  tha^  in- 

ected  with  grace  or  with 
What,  then,  is  not  to  be 
like  that  of  St,  Ger- 


tinide,  in  which  we  tindt  not  genius 
trained  on  towaid  sanftity,  but  sanc- 
tity eariched  with  genius? 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered 
that  we  iu  no  degree  disparage  the 
claiLQ  to  a  divine  character  possessed 
by  St.  Gertinide's  visions  in  admitting 
that  some  of  them  may  not  claim  that 
character.  In  one  favored  wkh  such 
high  giftSj  it  is  not  Mnphilosophie4il  to 
suppose  that  the  natural  quahdes,  as 
well  as  supernatural  graces,  which 
lend  themselves  to  visions  would  jirob- 
ably  exist  in  a  marked  degree.  We 
have  no  reason*  indeed,  to  conclude 
that  the  Hebrew  prophets,  to  whom 
visions  were  sent  by  God,  never  pos- 
sessed, when  not  thus  hoaoi'ed,  any- 
thing that  resembled  them— anything 
beyond  what  belongs  to  ordinary  men. 
They,  too,  may  have  had  unrecorded 
visions  of  a  lower  type,  in  which  the 
loftiest  of  their  thoughts  and  deepest 
of  their  experiences  became  visible  to 
them  ;  and  if  so,  they  had  prokibly 
something  unciilary  to  vision  in  their 
natural  facultiea  and  habits,  independ- 
ently of  their  supematund  gifts. 
Among  the  peeuUar  natunxl  character- 
istics of  St.  Gertrude  miiy  be  reckon- 
ed an  extraordinary //V<*ra/rtf'55  of  mind, 
strangely  united  with  a  generalizing 
power.  She  had  a  value  tor  every- 
thing as  it  was,  as  well  as  for  the  idea 
it  included.  There  was  a  minutenesa 
as  well  as  a  largeness  about  her. 
These  quaUties  probably  belonged  to 
tliat  pellucid  simplicity  which  kept  her 
all  her  life  like  a  child.  This  child- 
like instinct  would  of  itself  have  con- 
stantly stimulated  her  colloquies  with 
him  who  was  the  end  of  all  her 
thoughts.  In  the  spiritual  as  in  the 
intcllefitnal  life,  the  powers  seem  aug- 
mented through  this  dramatic  process, 
as  though  fecundated  from  sources 
not  their  own.  The  thoughts  thus 
originated  seem  to  come  half  from  the 
mind  with  which  the  colloquy  is  held, 
and  half  from  native  resources. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  another  cavil. 
Devotions  such  as  those  of  St.  Ger- 
trude have  sometimes  been  censured 
because  thev  are  full  of  love.      There 


is  here  a  etrange  ocmfiision.     Moet 

justlj  might  diaOke  be  felt  for  devo- 
tioQS  ill  which  love  13  not  supplement- 
ed hy  a  proportionate  veneration. 
Among  the  dissenting  bodies  devotions 
of  this  sort  are  to  be  found,  though  we 
Bhoald  be  sorry  rudely  to  criticise 
what  implies  religious  affection,  and  is 
a  recoil  from  coldness.  The  fault  ia 
not  wholly  theirs.  An  age  may  be  80 
characterized  that  it  cannot  be  fer^ 
vent,  even  in  its  prayers,  without  be- 
ing earthly ;  but  such  an  age  is  not 
religious^  and  may  out  judge  those  that 
were,  Jn  them  revereuce  and  love 
are  inseparable.  God  reigns  in  nuin*a 
heart  through  love  and  fear.  True 
devotion  must,  therefore,  have  at  once 
its  fervid  affection  and  lis  holy  awe. 
Thus  much  will  be  conceded.  It  does 
not  requite  much  penetration  to  j>er- 
ceive  also  that  the  more  it  habitually 
possesses  of  awe,  the  more  it  admits 
of  love.  If  the  expression  of  divine 
resembles  that  of  human  affection, 
this  results  by  necessity  from  the  pov* 
erty  of  language.  Those  who  object 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "  worship"  in 
connection  with  God's  saints  as  well 
as  with  God  (though  of  course  used  in 
a  different  sense)  see  nothing  to  sur* 
prise  them  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  terms  **  love"  and  **  honor"  possess 
equally  tliis  double  application.  Yet 
when  expressions  of  real  and  zealous 
love  are  addressed  to  Almighty  God, 
they  are  sometimes  no  less  scandal- 
ized than  when  worship  (that  is,  honor 
and  veneration)  is  addressed  in  a  sub- 
ordinate sense  to  the  saints  !  In  both 
cases  ahke  they  labor  under  miscon- 
ceptions which  may  easily  be  re- 
moved. 

To  abolish  the  resemblance  between 
the  expression  of  divine  and  human 
affections^  it  would  be  necessary  to 
break  down  the  whole  of  that  glorious 
constitution  of  life  by  which  human 
ties,  far  from  being  either  arbitrary 
things  or  but  animal  relations  im- 
proveil  upon,  are  types  of  divine  ties. 
The  fatherhood  in  heaven  is  admitted 
to  be  the  antetype  of  human  parent- 
age!  »D<i  the   adoptive   brotherhood 


with  Chnst,  the  second  . 
antetype  of  the  natural 
Can  any  other  [irinciplf*  pr#»v 
case  of  that  tie  wbi' 
whence   the  otlier  d 
flow  ?      Not  in  the  j 
who  beliexe,  with  St. 
riage  is  a  type  of  that  nnii 
subsiBts  between  him  and  bil 
J£  there  be  an  analog^'  betwi 
and  human  ties,  so  there  on 
tween  the  love  that  goes  a) 
them  and  the  bleesedness  tl 
separable  from  love. 

In  such  cavils  sk&  wc  have 
to  there  is  a  latent  error  that 
to  the  earliest  times.  The  ca 
Bumes  that  an  element  of  0 
roust  needs  exist  in  religious 
which  betray  any  analogy  t 
affections,  wlicreas  it  is  but 
chean  philosophy  which  af&m 
cessary  exisleuce  of  corrupti 
human  relations  tlieinselves. 
relations  are  not  corrupt  lu  Hi 
either  before  or  since 
huDian  beings  are  eorrui 
and  do  but  little  justice  1 
tions.  Praise,  both  in  T 
earth,  is  held  out  to  U8 
ture  as  one  of  the  rew^ar^ls  1 
It  may  not  be  tlie  less  true,  01 
count,  that  few  oralow  hav« 
to  the  acclamations  that  folic 
ceseful  speecJi  without  sot 
of  self-love.  Possessions  af 
ble ;  it  may  be,  notwithstaau 
few  have  had  "all  thmgi^a 
they  "  had  nothing."  It  it  i 
human  relations  that  the  m 
(for  they  retjiin  tlie  biightiMt 
them  by  the  hand  that  creatfi 
but  in  those  who  abuse 
cessive  dependence  on 
disproportion.  It  is  mainl^ 
of  due  subordination.  Wl 
higher  part  of  our  being  is  rul 
lower^  or  where  the  lowci 
apart  from  and  in  contemf 
higher,  thei-e  evil  exists*  W 
opposite  takes  place— where 
enkindled  in  heaven  feeds  fi 
the  spiritnal  heights  of  our  U 
deacends  by  due  degrees  t 
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and  the  affections — there 
f  our  being  works  in  a  re- 
and  there  proportion  ate - 
are  glorified  by  the  soul, 
ver  been  Ihe  teaching  of 
i  which  encircles  the  whole 
with  its  girdle  of  sacm- 
naturallj  come  to  be 
communities  which 
]  substimtion  of  divorca 
J  for  the  sanctity  and  m- 
Chriatian  marriage, 
who  do  not  underatand 
of  human  to  divine  ties 
derstand  the  devotions  of 
from  Btrange.  Tlie  ex- 
the  saints  are  bold  he- 
re innocent*  Tliej  have 
that  associatioQ  of  ideas 
refuge  in  prudery.  The 
"^  St*  Gertrude  la  that  of 
I^TOW  the  fillet  had  drop- 
^^hras  a  child,  and  who 
pVa  any  experience  of 
i  nor  wished  for  any.  It 
^  excellence  of  the  donies- 
Biey  are  indirect  cbimneL* 
nation  with  heaven.  But 
ihe  communication  was  di- 
Ifjdiate — a  clear  fiamc  ris- 
romthe  alteir  of  perpetual 
!Che  beautiful  ascent  of  af- 
i  grade  to  grade  along  the  • 
bad  in  her  been  aupersed- 
divincr  self-devotion.  She 
t  upon  the  thinggi  that  are 
n  due  measure,  but  upon 
sis  the  rewards  of  which 
Umble.  She  had  reaped 
re  in  the  fields  of  mortifi- 
le  had  begun  whei^e  others 
had  found  the  union  of 
E>y.  Had  there  been  ndl- 
fliatever  is  beat  in  the  do- 
t  could  to  her  have  been 
U^aL  in  a  lower  though 
rm^  of  affections  which 
ly  known  in  that  highest 
!h  alone  they  are  capable 
zed  in  heaven. 
IS  associated  with  human 
to  be  found  in  St.  Crer- 
iions,  because  she  had  hu- 
la the  monastic  re- 


nunciation the  inmost  essence  of  ihem 
is  retained  ;  for  that  essence,  apart 
from  its  outward  accidents,  Is  spirituaL 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  incarna- 
tion, if  God  is  not  to  be  loved  as  man  ? 
To  what  piii'pose,  without  this,  the 
helpless  childhood*  the  fields  through 
which  he  movedy  the  parables  so  home- 
ly, the  niLTuclea  of  healingi  the  access 
given  to  sinners,  the  tears  by  lh3 
grave  of  him  whom  he  was  about  to 
restore  to  lite,  the  hunger  and  the 
weariness,  the  reproach  for  sympathy 
withheld  ?  These  domestic  memories 
of  the  Church  are  intended  to  give  the 
higher  direction  to  human  affections 
before  they  have  stniyed  into  the  low- 
er, in  order  that  the  lower  may  receive 
their  interpretation  from  the  higher. 
Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  to  see 
the  natural  jiassing  into  the  supernat- 
ural in  actual  life ;  nothing  more  in* 
^tructivc  than  to  see  this  in  devotions. 
It  is  not  the  presence  of  a  human  ele- 
ment in  them,  but  the  absence  of  a 
divine  element,  that  should  be  deplor- 
ed. Tlie  natural  may  be  shunned 
where  the  supernatural  is  not  realized* 
II  can  only  be  realized  throujLdi  love ; 
and  love  is  pcrrccted  through  self-sacri- 
fice, the  strength  and  science  of  the 
saints. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between 
devotions  that  are  really  too  famihar 
and  tho:*e  of  the  saints.  The  latter, 
as  has  been  remarked,  are  as  foil  of 
awe  as  of  love.  Their  familiarity  im- 
plies the  absence  of  a  servile  fea.r; 
but  everywhere  that  filial  fear,  the 
seat  of  which  is  in  the  conscience,  re- 
veals itself.  Again,  if  they  regard  our 
Lord  in  his  character  of  lover  of  souls, 
they  regiird  him  proportionately  in  his 
other  characters,  as  brother  and  as 
friend,  as  master  and  as  Lord,  as 
creator  and  as  judge.  The  manhood 
in  Christ  is  ever  leading  the  heart  on 
to  his  divinity;  and  the  incarnation, 
as  a  picture  of  the  divine  character*  is 
the  gtrongest  preacher  of  Theii^m. 
Again,  the  love  that  reveals  itself  in 
them  has  no  pettiness,  no  narrowness ; 
it  exults  in  the  thought  of  that  great 
army  of  tbe  elect,  each   member  of 
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wluch  is  equally  the  object  of  tlie  div- 
ine love,  as  a  eingle  drop  reflects  tiie 
firmament  no  less  thdn  the  ocean  of 
which  it  18  a  part.  Once  more :  in 
»tich  devotions  the  thirst  after  the  (Dv- 
ine  purity  is  as  strongly  marked  as 
that  for  the  divine  tenderness  ;  and 
death  is  ever  welcome,  that  God  may 
be  seen  in  the  spirit 

"  But  in  these  devotions,"  it  is  said, 
"  we  trace  the  yea-rnings  of  a  womim-s 
heart.**  And  why  not  ?  With  what 
else  is  woman  to  love  CJod  ?  May  not 
the  devotion  of  a  child  be  cliUdlike, 
and  of  a  man  be  manly  ?  Why  are 
female  affections  alone  to  strain  them- 
selves into  the  unnatural,  instead  of 
advancing  to  the  sapernatur^l  ?  In 
such  aneera  there  is  as  little  philosophy 
as  charity*  The  whole  structure  of 
mit  being — together  not  only  wtlh  all 
its  experiences,  but  with  all  its  capac- 
ities—is  that  which,  \neldinjr  lo  divine 
graoei  constitutes  the  mould  in  which 
our  devotbn  is  cast  It  is  not  religion 
alone,  but  everything— art,  science, 
whatever  we  take  in — that  b  colored 
by  wliatevcr  is  special  to  the  faculties 
or  the  dispositions  of  the  recipieat.  Re- 
ligion is  the  only  thing  that  holds  its 
own  in  spite  of  such  modification^  It 
does  so  on  account  of  its  absolute  sim- 
pleness.  Bat  it  does  much  more  than 
hold  its  own.  It  is  ennched.  Relig- 
ion is  as  manifold  as  it  is  simple. 
The  fiM!oltie8  and  instincts  of  the  mere 
isolated  individual  arc  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  his  fully  accepting  the  giAs 
wluch  it  exlenda  to  us.  But  foftu- 
mik^y  our  inoipactties  bakiice  each 
olher ;  the  chanMSloristics  of  rdi^on 
least  appreciated  by  one  being  oAen 
those  which  will  m<^t  oome  borne  to 
another.  Not  only  inditidiials  bat 
aataons  atid  agea,  both  by  what  they 
have  in  coatmon  and  by  whal  they 
hare  of  aolika,  mmsmmmmskf  belp  lo 
mike  up  tlM  fenml  Mn»  C^A^ 
anity  hM  beooM  iaoM  nMt  to  fftoli 
of  «  what  it  wiato«Bl^EeDUMiai 
woD  aa  what  il  was  to  M  iu^gimm\ 
lad  why  not  Abo  to  wIm  It  m  to  m 
QtitmboraTlMavia?  AlltUi«i 
JhMfTi   ilub  TMt  MtetoOk     Bmt 


much  wo  are  enriched  by  tl» 
ent  aspects  of  religion  ptvM 
by  the  chief  autlientie  w^ 
In  tlie  Gothic,  which  is  m^ 
tive,  intinite,  it  is  chiefiy  the 
ity  of  religion  that  is  affici 
the  Roman  basilica,  orderlji 
sive,  it  is  the  ^  law**  that  is  i 
In  the  Byzantine  style,  pre 
ble  and  beaming  golii,  ftsd 
vice  of  rich  color  and  fair  ibi 
the  ineaLhausiibility  of  Chria 
ity  and  tlie  beauty  of  the  \ 
storeii.  These  aspects  of  n 
all  in  harmony  with  each  ot 
mind  that  embraces  them 
dcttvoring  to  blend  contt 
a  common  confusion, 
great  ideas  in  the  unity 
they  started.  Still  more<l 
fold  vastne5s  of  religion 
those  diversities  of  the  r^ 
tinuni  which  result  from^ 
the  human  character.  9 
All  modem  civihsatioii 
rev»5rence  for  womaa,  1 
ginal   and    mati^mal 

Mother  of  God,  from      

erence  sprang,  being  in  bod 
lations  alike  its  great  type 
restored,  as  in  the  fin>t 
there  is  an  Eve  as  well 
and  it  has  been  well 
among  the  indirect 
from  Uiis  provision  is  the  dr 
that  there  thus  exista  a  do 
by  which  the  two  great  ^ 
the  human  family  a^^  dra) 
contejnplatioQ  of  that  tme 
From  the  be^ning  wommm  < 
self  at  home  in  Chrialiaiialj 
her  a  native  country,  in  whii 
filled  her  happiest  desttaiBS, 
ism  had  been  a  foreigB  la 
she  lived  in  bondage  aad  di 
In  the  days  of  martyrdoB  t 
took  iheir  place  besile  ll 
anSd  iiie  wild  beu&  at  IW 
la  Iho  days  of  « 
cktt  Ike  oosrartB  of  1 
^aa  llMoe  oflha  ttoakst  1 
»o«ry  sttualanis 
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,  idea  of  miirriage — ^thus  re- 
rirh  eihureal  breath  those 
of  hnt  and  hearth  whic^h 
ill  the  vallejs  far  down.  In 
^nveuti^,  too,  the  schohutic 
hud  the  psahn  susitaiiied  by 
fcight,  proved  that  the  serious 
(I  to  wotniiQ  as  well  as  the  soft 
lit-  Since  the  devastations 
imes  womanhood  has  won 
lore  coaspicuous  crown, 
be  active  orders  religion  has 
her  Btrength  with  a  world 
boasts  that  at  ladt  it  is  alive 
By  nuns  the  sick  have 
the  aged  tended,  the 
ired,  the  rude  inatructed,  the 
claimed^  the  revolutionary 
jlthstood,  the  revolutionary 
ed  to  a  sane  mind.  There 
Btter  priests  than  those  of 
jret  they  tell  us  that  it  has 
no  small  part  thmugh  tlie 
Charity  that  rdigion  Jias 
^stored  in  their  land-  In  how 
[^Etiglish  alley  is  not  the  con- 
st hope  of  purity  and  failh? 
any  an  Irish  waste  doea  not 
tist  come  from  it  ? 

of  woman  in  Chrislianily 
|ve  been  an  tic  i  pate  d»  For 
rea^theued  even  hy  all  ttiat 
weak  elsewhere.  In  tlie 
scheme  the  law  of  strensjth 
'din  llie  Tvords,  **  When  I  am 
then  I  am  stronj^."  It  is  a 
%,  not  self-asserting  strength ; 
at  godlike^  but  consists  m  de- 
on  God.  In  proportion  as 
[iterated,  a  Divine  Presence 
ace»  which  could  otherwise 
bit  there  than  the  music 
to  the  hollow  shell 
ed  from  the  solid  rock.  To 
bo  in  all  the  conditions  of 
the  place  of  the  second- 
the  attainment  of 
ia  perhaps  more  easy 
Obedience  is  the  natu- 
or  of  faith  ;  and  to  tho^e 
nda  are  clean  the  clearer 
iinted*  Moreover,  religion 
of  tlie  heart ;  and  tn  woman 
ocrnipies  a  larger   I'elalive 


place  than  in  man,  Pagariism,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  clown,  addressed  but 
what  was  aupei*fieial  in  woJua(»hood^ 
and  elicited  but  what  wiis  alluring 
and  ignoble.  Christianity  addressed 
it  at  it^  depths,  and  elicited  the  true, 
the  tender,  and  the  spi ritual.  The 
one  flattered,  but  with  a  coarae  earcss ; 
the  other  controlled,  but  with  a  touch 
of  air-like  softness.  In  pagan  times 
woman  was  a  chaplet  of  faded  flow- 
ei-s  on  a  festive  board;  in  Christian, 
it  became  a  "sealed  fountain,"  by 
which  eveiy  Eower,  from  the  violet  to 
the  amaratitli,  might  grow.  Even  the 
chosen  jjeople  had  forgotten  her 
claims  ; — but  "  from  the  beginning  it 
was  not  80."  Christianity  realfirmed 
them  J  it  could  do  no  less*  It  ad- 
dresses distinctively  what  is  feminine 
in  man,  as  well  as  what  is  manly.  It 
challenges,  at  its  iirst  entrance,  the 
passive,  the  susceptive,  the  recipient 
in  our  nature  ;  and  it  ignoi'es,  as  it 
is  ignored  by,  the  self-asserting  and 
tlie  self-included. 

That  which  Chndtianity  claLmg  for 
woman  is  but  the  readjustment  of  a 
balance  which,  when  all  merit  waa 
measurcnl  by  the  test  of  bodily  or 
iatcllectiial  strength,  had  no  longer 
preserved  its  impartiality.  Milton'a 
line, 

"  He  for  God  oaly :  she  for  God  lo  blm," 

is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Moham- 
medan, or  at  least  the  Oriental,  than 
with  the  Christian  scheme  of  thou'iht. 
It  IS  as  ^presented  both  by  its  strong- 
er and  its  gentler  half,  that  man's  race 
pays  its  true  tribnte  to  the  great  Crea- 
tor. The  modern  poet  gives  us  hia 
ideal  of  man  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
phecy : 

*•  Yt5t  In  thti  long  ycara  llker  mait  thej  grow ; 
The  maa  he  more  of  wonua— «Uo  of  m«ii,*** 

Singularly  enough,  this  ideal  of  hu- 
manity wa^  fulfilled  long  since  in 
the  conventual  life.  The  true  nun 
has  loft  behind  the  weakness  of  her 
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aex.  The  acce|itance  of  her  vocation, 
implying  iho  renunciation  of  the  tried 
for  the  unlriedt  the  seen  for  the  un- 
seen, is  the  highest  known  form  of 
courage — 

*' A  Boft  «Dd  tiMidcf  heroiofi 
Vowed  Lo  fleTer«r  dbcipllue/'* 

Her  vow  is  irrevocable ;  and  thiis 
free-will,  the  infinite  in  our  nature, 
etanda  finally  pledged  to  the  "better 
part,"  In  her  life  of  niortilication, 
and  her  indsfiFerence  to  worldly  opinion, 
she  reaches  the  utmost  to  which  Ibrti- 
tude  may  aspire ;  yet  she  peHects 
in  lie rs elf  ako  tiie  characteristic  vir- 
tues of  woman — love,  hnm^ilitj,  obedi- 
ence. ^ 

The  true  monk  aUo,  while  more 
of  a  man  than  other  men,  includes 
more  of  the  virtues  that  btdong  least 
often  to  man*  It  i§  pre-eminently  the 
soul  Within  him  that  has  rec^^^ived  itj 
utmoHt  development,  and  become  the 
expression  of  his  being.  The  highe>st 
ideal  of  tfie  antique  world,  mens  ttana 
in  corpora  sano^  implied^  not  the 
subordination  of  the  body  to  tlie  rnind, 
and  of  botli  to  the  sonU  but  the  equal 
development  of  the  formi^r  two,  the 
8oal  beini*  left  wholly  out  of  account. 
Such  a  formula,  it  ia  true,  rise.^  above 
that  of  the  mere  Epicurean^  who 
Bubordiuatea  the  mind  to  the  body, 
and  makes  pleasure  the  chief  good. 
It  leaves,  however,  no  place  for  the 
spiritual.  By  the  change  which  Chris- 
tianity introduced,  virtues  which  pa- 
ganism overlooked  or  despised  became 
the  predominant  elements  in  man's  be- 
ing. Purity,  patience,  and  humility 
bear  to  Christian  moraU  a  relatioa 
analogous  lo  that  which  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  bear  to  tlieology.  The 
former,  like  the  latter,  triad  of  virtues 
will  ever  present  to  the  rationalist  the 
character  of  mysticism,  because  they 
rest  upon  mysteries — that  is,  upon 
realities  out  of  our  sight,  and  hidden 
in  the  divine  character.  The  earthly 
basis  upon  which  they  an?  sometimes 
placed  by  defenders  that  belong  to  ibe 


utilitarian  school  \»  as  tooj 
supporting  them  as  the  fil 
that  covers  a  hike  would  h 
porting  the  mountains  close  b 
are  Christian  virtues  escclnsl 
it  was  to  perfect  tliem  thst 
vents  which  nurtured  sainti ' 
ed  into  existence. 

We  know  tlie  hidf^aa  | 
monastic  life  wilh  which  i 
imagination  sometimea 
frightens  itself.  Let  Uii 
tra*t  with  it  the  true  i 
nastic  saint.  No  ideal, 
ftilly  realized;  but  still 
when  the  ideal  is  un< 
the  actual  character  \ii 
The  monastic  life  is  foi 
'evangelical  counsel.^,  the  pi 
practical  Christianity  mo6t  pi 
etdtar  to  the  Christian  ^y\ 
is  obedience,  but  the  obt'dienc 
It  is  fear,  but  the  fear  of  i 
far  more  than  tlie  fear  of  the 
It  is  dependence  glorific^d,  li 
on  what  is  feminine  as  wt 
what  ia  masculine  in  our  natti 
being  wliich  has  become  recif 
sacred  paisstveness.  It  lives 
which  *•*  comes  by  hearing ;" 
attitude  of  mind  is  like  that 
by  the  sweet  and  serion*. 
mitted,  face  of  une  who  li.^tei 
off  music  or  a  wliisper  close 
the  stilhjess  of  devout  i»onte 
the  sonL,  nnhardeued  and  uoi 
spreads  itself  forth  like  a  vin 
the  beam  of  truth  and  the 
grace.  In  this  perfeel<?d  < 
character  w^e  find,  together  ^ 
strength  of  tlie  stem,  the  flex 
the  tendril  and  the  freshnea 
shoot.  For  the  same 
find  the  consummate  flowi 
— a  Bernard  or  a  Fran^ 
the  flower  the  fruit,  and  t 
which  has  sown  Chris 
lands ;  for  monks  have 
great  missionaries.  The 
monk  who  ha^  done  most  for 
thus  most  included  the  won 
well  as  the  manly  type  of  ex 
It  has  unity  and  devotediics«. 
which  1 
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feiTor^  but  in  part  proceeds 
^  It  shrinks  not  only  t'roiii  tht3 
len^  but  tiTim  the  disproportiori- 
e  sUriling,  and  the  uhrupt.  It 
ibk%  aiul  does  not  stray  as  fiir  iis 
ih  It  regiird;*  sin,  not  aa  a  wild 
line  J,  but  tM  a  plague,  and 
it  cannot  escape  too  tar 
the  infection.  It  has  a 
[which  moduliite§  every  move- 
the  being.  It  ha?!  apoutanei- 
d  iirjds  itsch'  at  home  am n rig 
bmgs.  It  U  cheerful  and  }ieiiial» 
P  momentary  birrh  ol'  good 
m,  wishes,  and  dccd^s,  that  as- 
ike  angels  to  God,  and  arc  only 
Bo  angeU. 

pB  this  i&Il.  It  L^  in  the  con- 
ll  Hte  that  the  third  tyjje  of  hu- 
ibaraeter — that  of  the  child — is 
in  conjunction  with  the  other 
In  the  world  even  the  parnal 
tion  .of  the  child  in  the  man 
the  rare  marks  of  genius, 
oistcr  the  union  is  common. 
he  charat^ter  is  thus  integrated 
onioui^ily  blending  the  three 
[types — vizn  man,  wo  nan, 
-then  man  hiis  reached  hi  a 
done  most  to  reverse  tlie 
is  among  those  who  have 
pively  taken  the  second  Adam 
hjxample  that  this  [irimul  itn- 
\  nearly  restored.  We  eee 
oks  as  the  *'^  I  mi  tuition," 
\^  Confessions**  of  St,  Augus- 
Fe  see  it  in  the  old  pictures  of 
biSf  where  llie  venerahie  and 
g,  the  gracious  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  winning,  are  so 
ended  by  the  pencil  of  an 
or  a  Perugino.  We  see  it 
(iny  a  mmiem^  cloister.  It 
ice,  to  the  discerning  eye, 
5e  evidences  of  religion. 
►e  north  the  world  now  finds  it 
jfteult  than  in  the  south  to  ap- 
■  eueli  a  cliaracter  as  St.  Oer- 
Bf  it  is  sceptical  as  to  visions 
pbre^,  Rtill  more  is  it  scatidal- 
1^  ^  and  mortification. 

Ip  ufthesoulh  tends  too 

1y  to  plcfisurt^;  but  the  great 
k  of  the  south,  perhaps  for  that 
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rea9oa,  renounce  the  senses  with  a 
lotVier  strength*  They  throw  them- 
selves frankly  on  asct^ticisrn,  leaving 
beneath  them  all  that  is  soft,  like  the 
Itjilian  mountains  which  frown  from 
their  marble  ridges  over  the  valleys 
of  oranges  and  lemons.  The  same 
ardor  which  ao  often  leads  astray,  min- 
isters, when  it  eh  ioses  the  soul  for  its 
residenu€*  to  great  deeds,  as  fire  does 
to  the  labors  of  material  science.  In 
the  north,  including  the  land  of  Su 
(jrcrtrude,  many  of  the  virtues  ai'e 
themselves  out  of  sympathy  w^ith  the 
highest  virtue.  Men  can  there  a  Imire 
strength  and  industry;  hut  they  too 
often  believe  in  no  strength  that  is  not 
visible,  no  industry  thai  is  not  mate- 
rial. Mortification  is  to  them  unin- 
telligihle.  Action  they  can  ailrnjiHij 
in  suffering  they  see  but  a  sad  ne-  i 
cessity,  like  the  old  Greeks,  to  whom 
all  [)ain  wad  an  intruslou  and  a 
acaiidtil. 

Christianity  first  revealed  the  might 
of  endurance.  It  was  not  th<^trmtnph 
over  Satan  at  the  temptation  \\^\i  re* 
stored  man's  race  ;  thoLigh  MiltSn,  not 
without  a  deep,  unintended  signiti- 
ciULie,  seleiited  that  victory  a^  th;;?  sub- 
ject of  his  '^*  Pitradise  Regained.'*  It 
was  not  preaching,  nor  miracle,  but 
Calvary.  Externally,  endurance  is 
pissive;  iatenmlly*  it  is  the  highest 
form  of  action- — the  action  in  which 
there  is  no  self-will,  the  energy  that  is 
one  with  humility.  The  niomeni  the 
Church  began  to  live  she  began  to  en- 
dure* The  apostles  became  ascetics, 
*' keeping  the  body  umler/*  and  pro* 
claiming  that  between  spirit  and  fles!i, 
between  watching  and  sloth,  bL*twee;i 
last  and  feai^t,  there  was  not  pea.;e 
but  war.  Whilo  the  fiery  penance  oF 
persecution  lasted,  it  was  easy  to 
**  have  all  things  as  though  one  had 
ni>thiug."  There  then  was  always  a  bar- 
rio t  against  which  virtue  might  push 
in  its  ceaseless  desire  to  advan(*e,  and 
to  discipline  her  strength  by  triuh 
When  the  three  centuries  of  trial  were 
over,  monasticism  rose.  In  it  again 
wa^  found  a  place  for  mortification — 
for    ihal    detachnieut  which    m    at* 
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tacliinent  to  God,  and  that  cxercbe 
which  make^  Christians  athletes. 
There  etlcncii  matured  divine  love, 
ftiid  stilhie^i?  generatetl  strength. 
There  was  found  the  mi.^htof  a  spirit- 
ual inotive  ;  and  ii  fulcnnn  was  thus 
8npphi3d  like  that  by  which  Ai'eliimn- 
dcs  boasted  thu^t  bi^  lever  could  move 
the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  such  a 
charaeter  as  lliat  of  St.  Gertrude 
witliout  straying  fi-oni  her  to  a  kin- 
dred stihjeet — that  wonderful  monastic 
life,  with  its  rapturous  visions  and  ks 
aa  constant  mortiiicationSi  to  whieh 
we  owe  8ucli  characters.  Without  the 
cloister  we  ahoald  have  had  no  Ger- 
trudes; and  without  the  mortification 
of  the  cloister  the  ce.a^ele^s  chant 
and  the  incense  would  have  degener- 
ated into  spiritual  luxuries.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  return,  aud  fisk  a  practical 
question:  What  was  this  Su  Gerfrude, 
who  found  so  fair  a  place  amon;]^  the 
wonders  of  the  thirteenth  centiun',  and 
wlioni  iij  tlie  nineteenth  so  few  hear 
of  or  unders Iliad?  What  was  she 
even  "at  the  lowest^  and  such  as  the 
umniiiated  might  recognize?  She 
was  a  being  tor  whom  nature  had 
done  all  nature  could  do.  She  was  a 
noble-minded  woman,  pure  at  once 
and  passionate,  more  queenly  and 
more  truly  at  home  iu  the  poverty  of 
her  convent  than  slie  could  have  been 
in  Uer  father's  palace.  Secondly,  ^he 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  genius 
and  force  of  character,  Thinlly,  she 
was  one  who,  tl»c  child  of  an  age  when 
the  dialectics  of  old  Greece  were  laid 
on  (he  altar  of  revealed  trutti,  dwelt 
hsibitnally  in  that  region  of  thought 
which,  in  the  days  of  antiquity^  wa^ 
inhabited  by  none,  and  occasionally 
approached  but  by  the  mo^t  aspiring 
vomries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
This  was  tlie  human  instni mentality 
which  sovereign  grace  took  to  itself, 
as  tlie  musician  selects  some  fair- 
grained  tree  out  of  which  to  shape  his 
lyre.  There  was  in  her  no  contradic- 
tory past  to  retrieve.     Without  a  jar, 


and  almost  without  oansclotutiet,  ihc 
passed  wtih  a  movement  of  swdd^ 
softness  out  of  innocenre  into  boliiiai. 
Some  have  fought  their  wa)*  U)  pA* 
ness,  as  others,  liave  to  eartldy  t^' 
nes8»  and  won  the  crown,  tliou^h  nol 
without  many  a  sc^ir.     But  she  wm 
"  born    in    tlie    purple/*  and   lUl  htf 
tlioughts   and  feelings  had  ever  walk- 
ed  with  princely  dignity    zind  vesml 
grace,  aa    in  the  court  of  tlie   gn«t 
King.     Her  path  was  anluous  ;  but 
s* -etched  from  good  to  better,  not  tni 
bad  to  good.     She  lild  not  graduate 
the  garden  of  Epicurus,  nor  amid 
groves  of   Academus,  nor  amid  ti 
revel  of  that  Greek  society  iu  wlti 
tlie  glitter  of  the  highest  intelUgeui 
played  above  the   rotteune-^j  of   tiw" 
mast  corrupt  life.    She   had  aiwavi 
lived  by    faith.     The  ppintual  woi 
had  been  hers  before  the  natural  oi 
and  had  interpreted  it.    Man's  supe^ 
natural  end  had  ever  for  her  prese 
ed  the  clue  to  his   destinies,  and 
vealed  the  meaning  of  bis  earthly 
fections.     Among  these  last  she 
made  no  sojourn.    She  had  proloi 
not  tbe  time^  but  done  on  earth  wlul  ] 
all  aspire  to  do  in  heaven:  she  hd 
risen  above  human  tics,  in  orier  i(t 
possess  them  in  their  largest  mani 
talions.     The  faith  atRrmed   thai 
are  to  have  all  things  in    God,  and  C 
God  she  rescdved  to  have  them,     tt^ 
Iteart  rose  aa  by  a  heavenward  grW^  ^ 
tatlon    to  the  centre  of  all  love.      -* 
creature,   and  knowing  herself  to 
no  more,  her  asiuraUon  wa4  to  bel 
wholly  to  her  Creator.     To  her 
incarnation    meant  the  union    of 
litiman  race,  and  of  the  human 
with  God.   tf  Her  devotions   are 
endless  love-songs  of  this  high  bri< 
They  passed  from  her  heart  sponi 
ously,  bke  the  song  of  the  bird ; 
they  remain  for  ever  tlic  triam] 
hymeneal  chant  of  a  clear,  lov 
telligeiitial  spirit,  which  had  i-eai 
ed  all  things  for  him»  and  liad  ft 
all  things  tn  him  for  whom  all  dj 
are  made* 
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BT   BESSIE   RATNER   PAEK.E9. 

Christmas  corner,  ('hrisfmas  comes, 
BloBsirig  wbciesoeVr  he  roams  ; 
And  lif  calis  the  little  cliiMren 
ClustiT'd  iu  a  thousand  homes* 

**  Stand  you  stilly  my  little  children^ 

For  a  momonl  while  I  sing, 

Wreath VI  together  In  a  ring, 

With  your  tiny  hands  embracing 

In  a  snowy  interkieuig, 

And  your  rich  ctirls  dropi>ing  down^ 

Golden,  black,  and  auburu-browii^ — 

Over  bluest  little  eyes  ; 

Toss  them  haek  in  sweet  surpme 

While  mj  pretty  song  I  sing. 

I  have  apples,  I  have  cakes, 
Icieles,  and  snowy  flakes, 

Hanging  on  eneh  naked  bough ; 
Sugar  tttrawberries  and  cherries, 
Mistletoe  and  hoOy -berries, 

Nail*d  above  the  glorious  show. 

I  have  presents  rieh  and  rare, 
Beauties  whieh  I  do  not  spare. 

For  mj  little  children  <lear  ; 
At  my  steps  the  easements  lighten, 
Sourest  human  faces  brighten^ 
And  tlie  carols — mtisie  strange — • 
Float  in  their  melodious  ehange 

On  tlie  night- wind  cold  and  drear. 

Listen  now,  my  little  children ; 

All  these  things  I  give  to  you, 

And  you  love  me,  dearly  love  me 

(Wilness'd  in  your  welcome  true). 

Why  tlo  1  thus  yearly  scatter, 

With  retreating  of  the  siin, 

Sweetmeats,  holiday,  and  fan  ? 

There  must  be  something  much  the  matter 

Whero  my  wlae-streams  do  not  run. 

Once  I  was  no  more  than  might  be 
Any  season  of  the  year ; 
No  kind  tapers  shone  to  light  me 
On  my  way  advancing  here ; 
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No  small  cliildren  rush'd  to  meet  me, 
Happy  human  smiles  to  greet  me, 
Trtie,  it  was  a  wliile  ago ; 
But  I  mind  oie  it  was  so, 
Then  believe  me,  childreo  dear. 

Till  one  foggy  cold  December, 
Eigliteeii  hoaiy  eciituii^.^i?  past 
(Thereabouts  as  1  remember), 
Carae  a  voice  upon  the  blast, 
Aad  a  strange  i^tar  in  the  heaven ; 
0/ie  said  that  unto  us  was  given 
A  Saviour  and  a  Brother  kind; 
The  Btar  upon  my  head  hhed  down 
Of  golden  beam^  this  living  crown, 
The  birthday  gift  of  Jesus  Chi'iBt, 
Whereby  my  glory  might  be  known* 

You  all  keep  your  little  birthdays ; 
K^ep  likewise  your  fathers*,  mothers*^ 
Little  sisters*,  little  brothciV; 
To  commemorate  this  birth* 
Sings  aloud  tli*?  exulting  earth ! 
Every  age  and  all  professiona, 
In  all  distance^ — parted  nationa, 
Meet  together  at  this  time 
In  spirit,  while  the  church-bella  chime- 
Little  ehildren,  dance  and  i>lay, — 
We  will  join^ — but  likewise  pray 
At  morning,  thinking  of  the  day 
I  have  told  yon  I  rememl>er 
In  a  bleak  and  cold  December, 
Long  ago  and  far  away." 


From  The  Popoltr  Science  Bonew. 

EPIDEMICS,   PAST  AND   PRESENT— THEIR  ORIGIN  ANt^ 
DISTRIBUTION. 


EproEjocs,  derived  from  the  two 
Greek  words  nri,  amon^,  and  (J^/^wf, 
peopU,  are  those  diseases  which  for  a 
time  prevail  widely  among  the  ]>eople 
of  any  country  or  locality,  atid  then, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  either 
entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  disap- 
pear. There  are  few  diseases  to 
wbich  die  human  race  is  UabJe  that 


may    not,    under    favorable 
Ptancc^,   take  on  tlie   epidemic  ff 
For  example,  diseases  of4he  orgmod  ^Im^ 
respiration   are   vf^ry  apt    to  hecc^f^^Z^ 
epidemic  in   sea-^ona  characterised  ^^^1 
extreme  coldne:^  or  dampneaa  of  t^^y^^ 
atmosphere,  or  by  great  and  sudd^^^^; 
alternations   of.  temperature.       In 
strict  dense,  however,  the  term  ej 
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icd  ifl  not  ostmlly  employed  in  refer- 
eikce  to  tJie  diseases  oi"  iodividu.il  or- 
gans of  the  body,  but  Is  restricted  to 
tboee  derangements*  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem depending  upon  the  absoqjtion  of 
gofne  poison,  or  the  netion  of  some 
**  inflaeuce,"  from  without  lo  the 
hUet  cb^^s  of  maladies  the  individual 
oq^ans  may  become  diseased,  and  ttie 
denkngenient  of  their  functions  may 
moflify  the  symptoms  resulting  from 
the  primary  poii^on  or  "'  influence ;" 
but  tlxen  I  he  Ioc4i)  diseases  are  the  sec- 
ondary result  of  the  g»?neriil  dianrder 
of  tKe  constitution,  and  not  the  source 
iHid  origin  of  all  tlic  mischief. 

Some  epidt^mic  diseases  |x»s8es8  the 
power  of  i^elf-propa^ation ;  that  is  to 
wiy,  llie  poison  or  iufJuence  may  be 
comtounlcatcd  by  infected  persons  to 
per&oni*  in  health,  and  the  discLise  js 
ihea  said  to  be  cuntagious,*  wlille 
oilhera  arc  entirely  destitute  of  any 
^^^  property.  Scarlet-fever  and 
jmall-pox  are  familiar  exampKs  of  t lie 
loruK*  r  class  ;  ague  and  influenza  of 
«»e  l5i,iter. 

It-  is  still  a  vexed  question  wlietlier 
adiao^ise  that  is  capable  of  self-[)TO[)- 
^g^tion  can  ever  be  generated  de 
jw^.  It  is  maintained,  on  the  one 
ImiJti^  tliat  such  an  occurrence  is  i%% 
*Wpos^ibI(..  as  the  spontaneous  ^eiiera- 
*jOn  of  plants  or  animals ;  while,  on 
^^  Oilier  liand,  it  is  ar«:ued  that  the 
po»on  of  cerlain  diseases  capable  of 
^"^t>n»pjjgation  may,  under  certain 
»^o ruble  condition.^,  be  produced  in- 
^p^ndently  of  any  pre-existing  ca.4C3 

'■'^o  dist^ase.      The  comparistm  of  a 

'^^ ^-poison  with  a  spore  or  ovum  is 

**'g^enious,  but  a  most  delusive,  ar- 

P^t^tit,     An  epidemic  diseai^o  spring- 

o   Up  to  a  locality  where  it  was  be- 

sibl     ^'^^^^^^'^^  ^^^  whei-c  it  is  imjios- 

.  /^  to  trace    m   introduction   from 

^^?'mt,  is  saiil  to  he  not  more  extra- 

^^ti^jy    than    tiie    development    of 

I?*  in  a  putrid  fluid.  The  argu- 
^^  bowever,  is  founded  on  a  pure 
•  Tk 

ir*  Cj**  lerm!»  **confA{:ion  "  and  "contagious" 
tfij  *•*'''?  *'**'**  *"  Ihclr  widfect  BicnitioiUluti,  mid 
*rt  bSE:*"*  ^^  *****  ^*^^y  to  all  di?*ettHCfl  capable 
"Oi^hi^Pa^tioii  Vj  lufecttic]  iudividiuils  iQ  ut^r- 


assumption,  for  there  is  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  show  that  a  fever-poison 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  spore  or  ovum. 
Air  saturated  with  the  piiison^t  of  vari- 
ous* contagious  diseases  has  been  con- 
densed and  submitted  to  the  highest 
powers  of  the  miero.^i'0[>e,  bat  nothing 
appi^jaehltig  to  a  Somali-pox  spore,  or  a 
ty[>hus  ovum,  has  yet  been  dIseoven?d* 
It  is  time  that  certain  contagious  dis- 
eases, such  as  scarlet-fever  and  small- 
pox, can  iu  most  ini*tances  be  trivccd 
to    contagion ;    but,  with    regard    to 
others,   such   as   typhoid    or    enteric 
fever,  it  is  m  most  instances  utterly 
impossible   to   account   for    the    first 
cases  in  any  outbi-eak  on  the  theory  of 
contagion,   while,   at   the  same  time, 
then^  is  direct  evidence  that  the  conta- 
gious power  of  (lie  disease  is  extreme- 
ly low.     The  question  is  no  doubt  be- 
set with  many  dillicultic'?,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  intrica.te  prob- 
lems  in  medical  science.      It  is  one, 
however,  which  can  never  bo  solve  I 
by  entering  on  the  diMcussion  with  a 
preconceived  theory  as  to   the  close 
analogy,  if  not  identity,  of  a  fever- 
poison    with  an  animal  or  vegetidde 
ovum,  nor  by  assuming  that  the  laus 
which  regulate  the  propagation  of  one 
contagious  disease  ai'c  equally  applica- 
ble to  all.    Nature's  facts  are  too  often 
interpreted    by    human   laws,   rather 
than  by  the  laws  of  nature.     In  the 
case  before  us,  the  natural  history  of 
ea'jh  disease  must  be  studied  indefiend- 
enlly,  and  our  idea^  as   to    its  oriffiu 
and    m^Kie  of   propagaiioix'  must   bi5 
founded  on  the  evid<*nce  furnished  by 
that  study  a!one,  and    irrespective  of 
the  la\vs  which  seem  to  regulate  the 
origin   and  pmpagation   of  other  dis- 
eases with  which  it  has  no  toimection 
whatever,  except  in  the  htmiiui  mind. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  the 
subject  of  epidi?mies   is  attracting  s:> 
much  attention,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  ciill  attention  to  the  more  important 
diseases   comprised  under  tliat  hesul, 
and   to   point  out  some  of  the  miiin 
facts  connected  with  their  origin  and 
distribution.      The  principal  epidemic 
dlseasesi  then,  are :  small-xiox,  scarlet* 
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fever,  meajfilei^,  typhnd,  relapsing  fever, 
Orient-fd  |)ia^ae,ypUow  fc»vcr,dinrrha*n, 
typhoid  or  entei'ir  fev^n  rholeni,  dys- 
entery, a«iue  nud  remittent  fevers,  in- 
fluenza, the  sweating  die knoins,  and  tho 
dancing  inaoiiu 

1.  Small-pojt^  the  most   loathaoine 
of  all   diseiisea,  ig  beUeved  to    h»tvo 
prevailed  in  India   and    Chhia  from 
time  imniemoriaL      About  the  middle 
of  the  ebcth  century  it  is  supposed  la 
have  been  conveyed  by  Imdhig  vt.^^sei» 
fmm  India  to  Arahin,  and  the  Arubi-  * 
an  aimy  at  the  siej^e  of  Mecca,  in  tho 
year  5G9,  wa"^  the  first  victim  of  its 
fury.     From  Arabia  it  was  imjjorted 
into   Europe   by    the    Samcens,   and 
there  is  evidence  of  it5   existence  in 
Bin  tain  before  the  ninth  century.    Be- 
fore   the   introduction  of  Taecination, 
6mall*pox  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  mortnlity  in  alJ  the  countries  wliere 
it  prevailed,  and  even  now  it  occupies 
a  prominent  jdaec  in  our  mortuary  re- 
turns.    During  the  twenty-four  yeara 
1838-61,  125;i.V2  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wa?ea,  and  2i;3Ga  of 
the    pttpiihition    of    Loudon,    died  of 
8lliall'|>ox ;  or,  in  other   word?*,  one  in 
seventy-live   of  the    total   deaths    in 
England  and  Wale^,  and  one  in  sixty- 
three  of  the  total  deaths  in  London, 
were  due  to  tJiis  disease.      Small-pox 
is  not  confined  to  any  race  or  quarter 
oftheglobe»       At  the  pres^eut  day  it^ 
appearance  can,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  be  traced   to  contagion. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  roust  at 
one  time  have  had  an  oriijin,  and   it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  what  happen- 
ed once  may  happen   again.     Small- 
pox is  known  to  attack  many  of  the 
lower  aniniab  as  well  a^    man,  and 
there  are  jrrounda  for  believing  tliat  it 
originated  among  the  former,  and  by 
them  wa.«<  conmmnicated  to  the  human 
species,     A  caretul  study  of  epi^ooticD 
—our  igrnoranee  of  which   has    been 
diddoeed  by  the  present  cattle  plague 
^-may  ultimately  reveal  the  mode  of 
origin    of   the    poison  of  small-pox- 
The  disease  varie-i  gii-aily  in   its  pre- 
valence at  dJffeiN'Ut  tlmc!*^     In  other 
words,  it  ia  douietitnes   epldeiQlc^  at 


fir  wic 


others  not.     Some  of  t]ie#e 

artf  Iwal ;  others  are   wid 

ed.     All  exhibit  a  gradual 

nation,  and  declinen,  the  decllui 

always  less  rapid  than  the  a» 

It  is  difficult  to  aeeotint  for  the 

rence  of  these  epidemics 

independent  of  hygienic  d^ 

soTij  tetnpeniturc,  or  any  ii 

cal  condUionsi  of  which  we  an 

jsant.     They    are    probably 

causes  tendhig  to  depre^i 

health   of  the   population 

predispoiie   it   to  the   «ieti< 

poison.     For  nearly  two 

has  been  a  common  ob«( 

epidemics  of  small  pox  have 

ed  with  epidcjuic*  of  other  con 

diseases.      The  jjra/hml  ae4?iin 

ul:^o  in  a  di^^trict  of  nnproteet 

ftons,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  i 

tioUf  Will  also  predispose  to  th< 

rence  of  an  epidt^mic,  afYer  ll 

ducHon  of  the  {toison.     In  fae 

neglect,   or   careless  j>erfornii 

vaccination,  is  entirely  due  thi 

rence  of  epidemiea  of  sniall-po 

present  day.  | 

2.  Scarht  iTpf^er.— The  cat 

tory  of  scarlet  fever  is  obseiirQ 

disease   was    long    cotifbundl 

measles  and  small-|Kix,  but  it 

eniUy  supposed  that,  like  smal 

came  originally  from  Africa,  \ 

imported  into  Euro|je  by  the  8 

It  haf  been  known  to  prevul 

ain  for  the  la^t  two  ceotuiiflit 

though  it  is  only  of  latejei 

the  rcfioi-ts  of  the  Rcgistnu^ 

that  we  have  been  able  to  fom 

curate  idea  of  the  extent  of  it 

lenee,  there  can  be  no  douli 

has  increased  greatly  during  1 

ent  century^  and  that  it  now 

that  ]»rc-eminence  among  lliei 

mortality  in  childhood  which 

merly    held   by   small-pox, 

twenty •  four  years  (1838  la 

elusive)  37.V,009  of  tlio  pofiv 

England  and  Walesi,  and    «^ 

Uu!   inhabitants   of   Londoni 

scarlet  fever,  or  about  one 

twenty-four  tleaths   thai   occi 

England  d  u'lug  the  period  I 
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to  this  rti5ea,*e.     The  morail- 

scarlct  fever,  in  fact,  exceeds 

irtality  from    small-pox    and 

itak(?Q  together.    Swirlet  fever 

SI  to  prevail  over  tlic  whole  of 

en  is  of  Europe  and  America, 

nowhere  so  common    aa    in 

In  France  it  is  a  rarer  dis- 

I  either  mea^le:*  or  !Small-j>ox. 

it  IK  said  never  to  oeeur*     In 

itwitanees   it  is   not  difficult   to 

be  occurrence  of  acjirlei  fever  to 

ha]  and  from  the  remarkable 

fcctibilily  of  llie  poison  and  its 

Bp  to  adhere  to  clot  lies,  fiirni- 

d  even  lo  the  walls  of  houBCrt, 

in  be  litde  doubt  that  the  dis- 

\  a  i^imilar  origin  in  many  in- 

"Where  tlie  mode  of  tran.sTni:?*- 

'the  poison  eamiot  be  tiiieed. 

B  poison  fii'st  originated  is  yet 

^;  but  theits  ife  some  proba- 

i  the  view,  which   has  many 

^iiteii,  that  it  on;j[:inaied  in 

Eir  cuttle,    and  by  them    was 

cat^d  to  man.     If  thi:*  be  »0y 

IWiable  to  hope  that  investiga- 

to  the  ofx'urrence  of  tli^  di^- 

lic  lower  animals  may  lead  to 

*ry   |»roductive    of  as  great 

to  the  human  race  as  vacema- 

U  intervals  of  a  fi'W    yeai*s 

»? er  spreads  its  an  epidemic ; 

jt^rdinary   prevalence    in    this 

B  greater   than   is    generally 

.     The  causes  of  these  e])i- 

Hburste  are  unknown.     Many 

jribed  outbreaks  can  no  doubt 

d  to  tlie   importation  of  the 

nto  a  popuhiilon  of  persons 

Sted  by  a  previous  attaL-k  ;  but 

poison  should  be  introduced 

berous  localities  at  one  time, 

^at  other?»  is  difficult  to  deter- 

It  is  tolerably  certain,  however, 

aU  times  the  prevalence  of  the 

inde}>cndent  of  overcrowd- 

.drainage^  or  of  any  appreeia- 

or  meteorological  coudl- 

^ks  was    long    confounded 

riot    fever,  and,  like    it,    is 

to  have  been  originally  im- 

.  Ibe  Eaat<  During  twenty- 


four  years  (1838-18G1)  this  dl^ 
case  destJ'oyed  31,595  of  the  popula- 
tion of  London,  and  181, 8G8  person-? 
ill  England  and  WaJes,  It  is  known 
to  occur  id  all  parta  of  the  W4>rhl,  and 
is  In'ghly  contagious.  Tbrre  is  no  evi- 
denee  that  any  hygienic  defects  or  me- 
IfMirological  conditions  can  generate 
tlie  poison  of  meaiah's,  Hildimbrancii 
a  grt-at  authority^  ihonght  it  might* 
'an.se  when.'  numhiTs  of  men  and  cat- 
tle were  confiired  together  in  close,  un- 
ventilated  Imildlngrs;  and  lu  later 
times  American  jind  Irish  physicians 
have  described  a  disease  corresponding  i 
in  every  Fe^jiect  with  the  measles ^ 
which  afjpeared  to  arise  from  sleeping 
on  old  mut^ty  straw,  or  from  the  inuo- 
nlation  of  th<'  fungi  of  wheat  straw. 
Measles  in  England  ia  much  less  of 
an  e[rideniic  disease  than  either  small- 
pox or  ecarlet  fever.  The  numlR^r  of 
deaths  which  it  causes  in  veal's  when 
it  h  most  prevalent,  is  rarely  mut'h 
more  thjin  double  wliat  it  causes  in 
year's  when  it  h  at  least  prevalent. 
Althotigh  often  most  fatal  m  winter, 
there  is  no  proof  that  its  prevalence  is 
influenccri  by  season* 

4,  Ttjphns  Fever  lias  been  well 
kuE.wn  for  upward  of  thrce  centuries, 
and  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  from  i^emote  ages  it  lias  prevailed 
in  mo^t  parts  of  the  world  under  favor- 
able conditions,  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  precise  extent  of  its  pre* 
valence,  inasmuch  as  many  other  di-?- 
ea,^es  are  inclttded  under  the  designa- 
tion "  typhus,"  in  the  reports  of  the 
Regtstmr-General ;  but  it  is  the  ao- 
knovvledged  8t!oargc  of  the  poor  inhab- 
itanls  of  our  large  towns.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  typhus,  such  as  we 
see  it  in  this  country,  has  as  yet  been  ol>- 
sei-ved  in  Australia,  New  Zealan  1, 
A*ia,  Africa,  or  the  tropical  parts  of 
America.  Even  in  Britain  it  is  con- 
fined, for  tlie  most  part,  to  the  large 
towns,  and  to  the  poorest  and  most 
densely  crowded  parL<i  of  them.  It  ia 
a  disease  almost  unknown  among  the 
better  classes,  except  in  the  case  of 
clergymen  and  doctors  who  visit  the 
infected  poor.     It  is  uadoubledly  con- 
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tagioiis ;  but  in  a  spacious  tlwelllng 
witli  u  in?ci  ventilntion  il  aim ;n?t  ceases 
to  be  i40»  Tl*ere  is  also  ample  evi- 
ileiice  that  tlie  poison  may  be  gener- 
ated d/ji  not^o  ;  and  the  ciivunis ranees 
under  which  tliis  oeeura  aie  over- 
crowding, witli  detective  ventilation 
and  de.'ititurioii.  Ileuce  it  ig  tliat  the 
diseasie  wm  tbiiuerly  so  apt  to  show 
itself  ill  prisons  and  Uiips.and  that, 
even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  so  com-* 
mon  an  atlcnilant  on  warlare  an*!  so 
prevalent  in  the  wretched  hovels  of 
the  poor.  Thisi  was  the  disease  that 
before  ihe  days  of  Howard  was  never 
absent  from  our  pnsuns  and  hospitals, 
and  that  decimated  the  armies  of  the 
fii-st  Napoleon  and  of  the  a  Hies  in  the 
Crimea.  ^^  IC*  says  an  able  writer  ou 
fever  in  thc^  last  centuiy*  *^any  person 
will  take  the  Iroahle  to  f^tand  in  the 
snn,  and  look  at  his  own  shadow  on  a 
white  phistered  wall,  he  will  easily 
perceive  that  his  whole  budy  is  a 
smoking  dunghill,  with  a  va|M>r  exhal* 
ing  from  every  part  of  it.  This  vapor 
is  subtle,  acrid,  and  oflliisive  to  I  he 
Fmell ;  if  retained  ia  the  botly,  it  he* 
comes  morbid ;  but  if  iv-abs orbed, 
hijrhly  deleterious.  If  a  number  of 
persons,  therefore,  are  lon^ij  confined  in 
any  close  place  not  prf»p*^ily  ventil- 
ated, so  as  to  inspire  and  swallow  "with 
tlieir  spittle  the  vapors  of  e-aeh  other, 
they  must  soon  feel  its  bad  effVets. 
Bud  provisions  and  gloomy  thougfhls 
will  adil  to  their  misery,  and  soon 
breed  tlie  «emin%um  of  a  pestilential 
fever,  dangerous  not  only  lo  them- 
f elves,  but  also  to  every  person  who 
visits  them  or  even  eomninnicates  with 
them  at  second-hand.  Hence  it  is  so 
frequently  bre<l  in  gaols,  hospitals, 
ships,  camps,  and  be^ieg:^d  towns.  A 
%mnmum  once  produced  is  easily 
spiiead  by  eoutagion."  But  if  over- 
crowding prodnces  typhus,  why  is  it 
that  Ibedisoiise  prevails  in  tli?  epidemic 
form,  and  then  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
appears? The  explanation  is  in  ibis 
way.  All  Ihe  p^reat  epidemrcs  of 
tyt»hus  have  occurred  ihirin*?  seasons 
of  famine  or  of  unusual  destitution. 
One  of  the  most  comuion  consequences 


of  general  de^titutian  u 
tion  of  several  famitiefl 
in  consequence  of  their 
their  rents*  ancl  of  the  o 
the  large  tow^ns  of  many 
ants  of  country  dlstricti 
disposes  to  typhus  by 
constitution  ;  and  it  aid 
duce  it,  in  so  far  as  it< 
usual  degn?e  of  overcro 
been  the  custom  with  Q 
refer  epidemics  of  tj 
subtle  '^  epidemic  tnfluol 
where  a  failure  of  the  i 
followed  by  typhus,  bol 
asters  have  been  ascri 
mon  atinosphcric  cause 
atmospheric  influences, 
ducing  typhus,  we  k 
their  very  existence  is 
the  employmetit  of  thti 
often  hud  the  efTn^l  of  ts 
ignortince*  or  of  stilling  ( 
truth.  If  typhus  be  dtt 
dcmic  influence,*'  irhy^ 
fluence  select  large  tol 
the  country  districts?  i| 
upon  large  towns  in  et 
to  the  degree  of  prlval 
crowding  among  the  p 
towns,  why  does  it  infe< 
dwellings  of  the  poor 
habitations  of  the  rich 
the  varying  prevalent 
among  the  French  and  \ 
in  the  Crimea  correspl 
the  varying  degree  of  o^ 
either  army  ?  Moreovl 
ficictUy  induced  by  waj 
mercial  failures,  by  sin 
cause  thai  throws  large 
out  of  employment,  is 
cious  in  onginaLing  q 
phus,  as  famine  from 
crops, 

5.  Relapsing  Fever  il 
the   fact   that   after  a  < 
there  is  an  mterval  of  j 
a  week,  followed  by  a 
It  is    contagious,  and 
a  stricter  sense   than 
Although  sometimes 
in  this  country  than  an; 
may  dxsapi>ear  for  so 
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■i   tb  return  it  has  more  than  once 
i^fn  fltdugbt  to  be  a  new  malady.  For 
i|.v  1111-5  of  lt*n  yeare  not  a  cnso  of  it 
fcj,-tsb(*c'n  ob8ervt*d  in  Britaiii.but  it  hn^ 
cfyt\ihiu\M    Ihi?    ehiof  corafjonent    of 
1 1  IV  of  thf    greati^st    epidemic-s    of 
tv .'  r  which  ha^  devastated  this  coun- 
try und    Ireland,  and  it  was   utie  of 
the  iilf^tas^rA  oomjxisiiig  tUa  '*  KtiSKian 
Pbguf',*'  which  in  th**  spring  of  the 
prt**'!!!  yei\r  caiiwd  such  unnecei^sary 
alarm  in  this  ronntrv.     It  usuiilly  pre- 
fails  in  I  ho  epidemic  form  in  conjuntv 
don  wilh  typhus,  and  it  is  connecteti  in 
it*  on^n  more  directly  with  protract- 
ed Ptarvatioiv  and  the  use  of  nnwhole- 
ifKme  food  than  even  the  hxitvr  di^^eitse. 
ilmcc,  in  thii?  countiy,  it  is  ffimiliurly 
kiiomi  Ba   "  Frimine    Fever/*  aud  in 
Gemmny  as  **  Iftitifferpast'* 

6.  Orirntal  Pltufur  is  .still  met  with 
in  Egjrpt  and  in  other  ea^storn  coun- 
tiiw;  hut  in  the  middle  ages  it  fre- 
qiwuily  overran  the  whole  of  Eui*ope 
ind  invaded  En  gland ,  and,  from  the 
extfnt  of  it8  javajres,  it  was  known  as 
^--Btwk  IhatA,*'  and  the  **  ^V^-^^^ 
MorOtfUi/:*  The  Great  Plague  of 
Lflndou,  of  1 605,  is  a  familiar  fact  in 
^(iry.  Since  then  the  disea^  lias 
"01  ttv'ti  rnet  with  in  this  country.  But 
Bnti^h  typhus  in  merely  a  modified 


\ 


cause  the  parent  has  been  disgusted 

with  the  eircumatanceii  under  which 
that  hateful  hirth  was  brt>uglit  to  light, 
has  removed  the  filth  from  her  doors 
in  which  it  was  matured,  and  Iia?* 
adoptfd  a  s^yetem  of  cleanliness  fatal  to 
ila  nourir^hmcr^t  at  home*  But  if  ever 
this  iavorcd  country,  now  grown  wis*5 
by  experience,  ^hyuld  relapse  into  for- 
mer errors,  and  recur  to  her  odious 
hal)its,  as  in  past  agesi,  it  is  not  to  h<^ 
doubted  that  a  mutual  recognition  will 
take  place,  and  .she  will  again  be  visit- 
ed by  lier  abandoned  child,  who  !ui^ 
h-^en  wandering  -a  fugitive  among  kin- 
dred associates^  sometimes  in  the  mud 
cot.^  of  Eg}*pt»  sometimes  in  the  crowd- 
ed tents  of  Barhary,  and  sometime!*  in 
the  tilthy  kai;*ariii2^  of  Alepjw." 

7,  Ydhw  Fevvr  is  a  eontagious 
fever  with  u  limited  geographical  range. 
lis  geograpliieal  limits^  as  regards  the 
new  world,  are  from  about  43°  N. 
lat.  to  .S.>°  S.  lat. ;  and  in  the  old 
world  from  W  N.  to  8^  or  9^  8.  la:. 
It  is  a  common  disease  on  board  our 
ships  stationed  in  tiiC  West  Indies  ami 
off  t  lie  west  coast  ol*  Africa.  As  in  I  he 
ease  of  typhus,  overcrowded  and  tlelee- 
tive  ventilation  art^  the  main  ciuises 
which  tiivor  its  orisrin  and    propaga- 


tion, and,  indeed,  it  is  still  a  snbject 
fcffm  of  Oriental  plague,  or,  in  other  for  investigation  whether  yellow  fever 
*^h,  plague  id  merely  typhus  com-     niay  not  be  typhus  modilied  bj  choiMle 

and  other  cireumstmices.  One  of  the 
most  recent  and  best  authorities*  on 
the  disease  thus  writes;  **  Over- 
crowding in  the  betwecn-deeks  of 
steamships  seems  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  the  extreme  fatality  of  the 
djsea^se  in  die  navy.  What  in  this 
respect  Is  true  of  tyjduis  may  with 
equal  force  be  said  of  yellow  fever. 
There  is  no  such  |)owerful  adjuvant  to 
the  virulence  of  the  poison,  and  to  its 
power  of  pro]>agation,  as  an  unrenew- 
ed atmosphere,  loaded  with  human 
es:halations." 

8.  Diarrhoett  is  always  more  or  les& 
prevalent  in  this  conntry  during  tlie 
summer  and   autumn.     There   la   no 


plicRtedwith  numeroUB  abscesses  be- 
^^i  the  skin.  Cases  of  tyjdiiis  are 
ottwirmAlly  met  wifli  in  this  country, 
I'ling  in  every  i-espect  witli 
i<ii.\  Both  diseases  np|>ear 
"'^^er  aiiiiilar  eircumstanees,  but  those 
*«iich  gunerate  plague  are  of  a  more 
"Wavaled  eharacterlhan  those  which 
'uiStrr  to  pro<iuee  typhus.  The  disap- 
P^fJitici-  of  plague  tt*om  London,  not* 
^"^tauding  our  vastly  increased  coin- 
'**f''i<*ations  with  Egypt,  has  l>een 
*'*[**'%  due  to  the  V»ettt-r  cons  true  lion 
^^  wr  dwellings  since  the  **  Ureat 
tt^**  of  1  fi«6,  ^  It  is  probable,"  says 
writer  on  the  pLigue,  ^*  that  if 
,  Vis  been  so  long  foi'saken 

^  *  ii3  alrackst  tj  linvt'   tbr- 

*^'''nuur  ill   lea^t   to  be  unwilling  to 
^*i»it*  natural  otl'^pring,  it  had  been  be- 


♦  Dr,  Oavtn  HUrtjy.  Pretldent  of  th©  Epidemi- 
ological Societj^. 
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reason  to  believe  that  epidemic  dlnr- 
rhcEB  is  contagious,  but  there  is  a  di- 
rect ratio  between  it^  prevalence  and 
ihe  temperature  of  the  atnioBjjIiere  and 
the  absence  of  ozone.  Aa  the  temper^ 
ature  rises  the  eases  increa^^e  in  num- 
ber, and  as  it  falls  they  diminish,  atid 
the  disease  is  always  most  prevalent 
in  very  hot  seasons,  Diarrhtra  mjiy 
be  due  to  many  difierent  causes*  but 
its  epidemic  prevalence  in  autumn  is 
chiefly  accounted  for  hy  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  system  of  the  products  of 
putrefaetion  of  ort^anic  matter,  eitlier 
in  tjjc  ♦\inn  of  gaseous  effluvia  or 
through  the  vehicle  of  drinking-water. 
9«  Tifphokl  or  Enteric  Femr  is  very 
commonly  eontbunded  with  typhus, 
With  which,  liowever,  so  far  as  its 
ongin  is  eoneenied,  it  has  nothing  in 
common.  It  is  not,  like  tyj'hus,  cou- 
fined  to  the  poor,  but  it  prevails 
among  rich  and  ptK>r  alike ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  are  some  reasons  for  be- 
lieving tliat  the  ricli  and  well-fed  are 
more  [)rone  to  bt?  at tn eked  hy  it  tlian 
tfie  destitute.  It  is  the  fever  by  which 
Count  Cavour»  several  members  of  llic 
royal  family  of  Portngnh  and  our  own 
Prince  Consort,  came  lo  iheir  untimely 
end.  It  differs  also  from  typhus  in 
the  circumstances  thut  its  origin  sind 
propagation  are  quite  ind<*pendent 
of  overcrowding  with  defective  ventil- 
ation, and  are  -^o  intimately  connecied 
with  bud  drainage  that  hy  some  phy- 
gicians  the  fever  is  now  designated 
mthogenic^  or  fever  tioru  of  putridity. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  writers  thai 
the  poison  of  enteric  fever  is  never 
genenited  in  obstructed  drains,  but  that 
rho  dndns  are  merely  the  vehicle  of 
transmission  of  the  jwi son  from  an  in- 
fected person.  But  if  this  were  so, 
enteric  fever  must  needs  be  a  most 
contjigions  disease,  wheivas  all  ex|ie- 
rtence  gfies  to  show  that  it  randy 
spixjads,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  The  disease,  in 
fact,  is  so  slightly  conlagious  that  many 
excellent  observers  have  doubted  if  it 
be  60  at  all.  It  is  jrrobable  that  cer- 
tain meteon>logical  cotiditions,  such  as 
a  high  tempcratuj'e  a  defective  supply 


of  oEone,  or  a  peculiar  electm 
may  be  necessarj'  for  tlic  ppM 
of  the  poison  of  enteric  fcfi 
thus,  niiisances  which  are  ofliea 
the  senses  may  exist  for  a  Imf 
without  producing  the  di^aM. 
necessity  of  a  high  tempvrtS 
undoubted,  and  is  itself  a  stiwiji 
ment  agfiinst  the  view  which 
drains  merely  llie  vehicle  of 
mission  of  the  poison.  It  is  well 
that  enteric  fever,  hke  ordinarj 
rhoja,  be(^omes  epidemic  in  tins  la 
every  autumn,  and  almost  di.'^ii 
in  spring,  while  the  autumnal  e 
ics  are  always  greatest  hi  h 
remarkable  for  their  high  tempei 
Enteric  fever  is  much  later  id 
mencing  and  in  attaining  the  vi 
its  autumnal  prevalence  than  dial 
showing  thai  a  longer  duiulJoti  \ 
weather  is  necessary'  for  its  p 
tion  ;  b*il,when  once  produeinl,« 
prnt meted  duration  of  cold  wi 
seems  necessary  for  its  destructlj 
10.  (Jholera, — Epideinic  cljol 
generally  described  as  having  c4 
ted  at  Jessore,  in  the  delta  { 
Gang<?s,  in  the  year  1817,  and  i 
ing  spread  thence  over  Hin( 
and  ultimately  to  Eurufie.  ' 
1817  Euiope  has  been  visil 
three  gnnit  epidemics  of  cholert 
in  18U2,  in  1H48-0,  and  in  1851 
at  the  present  mon;eut  it  is  ihrd 
with  a  fourth.  Duritig  the  pa 
tumn  the  disease  has  ajipeaH 
Ancona  and  ^fclarseilles,  and  at  I 
other  places  in  the  basin  of  tho 
terraivean.  In  England  and 
cholera  destroved  ii3/273  liv 
1840,  and  2{\mi  in  1^54.  Alt 
the  great  epidemics  of  cholcni 
apjK*are*3  t*>  take  their  origin  in 
and  gradually  to  have  spnl 
Eun:>pe,  following  often  the  lil 
human  intercinii*se,  the  evidence? 
vor  of  its  being  a  very  rontl 
malady  is  small.  The  attendat 
tlie  sick  \\TQ  raKdy  at  lacked  ;  M 
the  other  hand,  the  disease  liM 
appeared  in  isolated  hx!alities. 
it  was  impossible  to  believe  I 
was   imported.    It    b   a  reiiiaj 
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that  »ome  of  the 
kniica  which  have  occur- 
las  that  of  1801,  have 
Icnc}' to  travel  lo  Europe, 
»g  the  oonstaat  communi- 
Cista.  Even  on  the  sup* 
that  cholera  is  of  neci*s- 
fi*om  intlia,  then'  imist 
I  m  yet  #nkno\rii  to  us 
lU  transmission  at  one 
\  at  another.  But  it  is 
|if  tlie  dijscase  is  iiofiort- 
inner  gene  mil  j  believed. 
Cases  of  "  A*iiatic  cliol- 
iMen  met  with  almost 
\n  the  inten^als  of  tlie 
jcs;  and,  as  Dr.  Farr 
L  it  w  highly  probable 
iem  has  always  existe<l 
I  The  rciiearehes  of  the 
f  K'uder  it  biglilv  proba- 
i  disease  often  arises 
[  water  impregnated  with 
ng  excreta  of  ^K^raona 
I  the  disease ;  an<l  if  this 
what  we  know  af  other 
not  unre^isonable  to  infer 
kin  conditions  of  the  at- 
i  poison  of  cholera  may 
[daring  the  fermentation 
^  of  healthy  personi.  It 
iibe  conceived  how  the 
lete^rological  conditions 
[te  in  the  East  and  grad- 
to  this  country,  and  thus 
tppo^ition  that  thj?  disease 
ppagated  by  a    specific 

(pry. — ^Epidemic.';  of  dys- 
(dtined  to  trtipical  conn- 
ed not  occupy  much  at- 
lent.  Atmospheric  states 
j  or  suddenly  depress  the 
lof  the  surface  of  the 
(  most  common  exciting 
^MfB  most  apt  to  take 
^He  of  persons  whose 
Wf^  been  weakened  by 
je  to  extreme  heat^  to 
I  other  debilitating  causes, 
positive  evidence  that 
onta^Ious. 

^  atid    Rcmitlimt    Fevtrs 
I  knowiij  and  scarcely 


evei*  fatal,  in  this  country.  Many 
years  ago,  however,  they  were  among 
the  most  common  and  the  most  th- 
tal  diseases  of  Britain.  Jam^s  L  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  both  died  of  ague  in 
London.  The  disappeamuee  of  ague 
has  been  in  direct  relatioti  to  the 
drainage  and  cultivation  of  t!ic  boII, 
and  this  remark  applies  not  only  to 
England,  but  to  all  parts  of  tlie  globe. 
The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridge are  almost  the  only  parts  of 
England  where  agues  are  now  known ; 
but  in  many  countries,  and  particular^ 
ly  in  the  tropics,  where  the  vegetation 
is  very  rank,  they  are  still  the  most 
common  of  all  diseases.  Agues  are 
not  contagious,  but  result  frum  the 
maiana  given  off  during  the  evapora- 
tion from  mai'shy  uncultivated  land. 
These  malaria  may  be  vvaftud  to  a 
eoasiclemble  distance  by  the  wind.  A 
higfi  temperature  and  rank  vegi/tation 
seem  to  favor  their  production  and  to 
increase  their  virulence, 

13.  lajiuenza. — Severe  and  wide- 
spread epidemics  of  influenza  have 
been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  from  time  immemorial.  In  the 
present  century  the  disease  has  been 
epidemic  in  this  coup  try  in  180J^1, 
1831,1833,  1837, amll847.  On  each 
occasion  it  has  been  particularly  fatal 
in  aged  and  debilitated  pei-^oas^  and  it 
has  often  been  followed  by  an  incn^Jis- 
ed  prevalence  of  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases. Influenza  is  not  contagious, 
but  depends  on  some  unkno\Mi  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  Sudden  al- 
ternations of  temperature  have  been 
thought  to  favor  its  origin. 

14,  The  Sweatifif^  Sickness. — This 
remarkable  and  very  fatal  disease  is 
happily  now  unknown  in  this  country ; 
but  ill  tlie  middle  ages  many  great  epi- 
demics of  it  were  observed,  and  no- 
where were  they  more  common  than  in 
England.  IVIaiiy  of  the  epidemics  were 
iu  fact  confined  to  England.  There 
are  records  of  ^ve  distinct  visitiiliojis 
of  the  disease  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  viz.,  in  148*>, 
1506,  1517,  1529,  and  1551.  The 
disease  attacked  all  classes  alike,  aud 
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was  often  fiital  within  a  few  hours. 
From  the  aeoounti  hjindtHl  down  tons 
it  is  iinpoiisiiblp  to  form  any  accurate 
idea  as  to  tlie  caused  of  iu  origin  and 
extension;  but  the  prevalent  opinion 
at  the  time  seems  to  have  been  tJiat 
it  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  at- 
inospherie  infliuaices, 

15.  27i€  Dancing  Mania. — The 
present  brief  summurj  of  the  princi- 
pal epidemic  diseafics  would  not  be 
complete?  wilhciut  alluding  to  the 
daneint^  mania  of  i\\\^  iburleenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  effecLs  of  the 
I^ack  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  not  yet  subsided,  and  the  graved 
of  miUions  of  its  victims  were  scarce- 
ly closed,  when  we  are  told  by  llecker 
a  etrange  delusion  arose  in  Germany, 
which  took  possession  of  the  mimls  of 
men,  and,  in  spite  of  the  divinity  of 
our  nature,  hurried  away  body  and 
goiil  into  the  magic  circle  of  tlio  wildest 
superstition.  It  was  a  convulsion 
which  in  the  mo5*t  cxtraordinarv  man- 
ner infuriated  the  human  thime,  and 
excited  the  aslotii^^liment  of  contem- 
poraries for  more  than  two  centuries, 
Buice  which  time  it  has  never  reap- 
peared. It  was  called  the  dance  of 
St  John  or  of  Su  Vitus,  on  account  of 
the  BaoeUantic  leaps  by  which  it  was 
characterized,  and  which  gave  to 
those  affected,  whilst  performing  their 
wild  dance,  and  screaming  and  foam- 
ing with  fury,  all  the  appeamnce  of 
persons  possessed.  It  was  propagat- 
ed bv  the  sight  of  the  sufferers,  like  a 
demoniacal  Cjudemic^  over  the  whole  of 
Germany  and  tlie  oeighl»oring  coun- 
tries. VVliile  dancing,  the  infectetl 
persons  were  insensible  to  external 
impressions,  but  were  haunted  by  vis- 
ions, their  fancies  conjuring  np  spirits 
whoso    names     they    shrieked    out. 


Some  asserted  tliat  they  fell 
merged  in  *  a  stream  of  bloa 
obliged  them  to  leap  fo  Jii| 
others  saw  the  heavens  oprfl 
Saviour  entlironed  witli  lh( 
Mary.  The  accountjjt  of  tU 
mania  collected  by  H<i'kel 
sight  seem  ahnost  fabulous,  I 
to  be  so  whence  recollect 
tices  of  certain  modern  n.4igi 
and  the  accounts  of  the  so-cii 
vivals**  in  the  middle  of  the  o| 
century. 

From  the  preceding  soo 
obvious  that  epidemic 
greatly  in  their  nature, 

L  First  we  liave  dise 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  i 
wliich  at  the  pre^sent  day  eol 
traced  to  contagion,  aod  doml 
probably  took  their  origtu  in  < 
animals. 

2,  There  are  diseases,  8ii 
phns,  relapsing  fever,  eot€ 
and  pn>bahly  also  plague,  yeli 
and  cholera,  which  are  capal] 
pagatiou  by  contagion  bi  vg 
grees,  but  which  may  alito 
from  the  neglect  of  ^aiiin 
aided  by  cert^ia  mcCearolo| 
ditiois. 

3.fA  third  cla.«5,  incbidi] 
remittent  fevers,  and  diarrha 
at  all  contagious,  bat  arise  fil 
Ho  us  exhalations. 

4.  A  fourth  class,  in  clue] 
enza,  dysentery,  and,  perl 
sweating  sickness^  art?  aUo  I 
gious,  and  arise  from  eertai 
pherie  conditions. 

5.  The  dancmg  mania  diS 
all  other  epidemic  diseases 
purely  mental^  and  m  de{i< 
the  mere  sight  of  a  ■'' 
ous  malady. 


Anglicanum  and  ihe   Gnek  ScMsm, 


An 


I  Btiidet  fiellgleasea,  Eli tnriqnei,  et  Llit^rairetf  pAr  dw  Fdres  do  la  Compagtila  d« 

ANGLICANISM  AND  THE  GREEK:  SCIilSM. 


IT10U8  number  we  made 
acquainted  with  a  certain 
anion  between  t!ic  Anglican 
|830-Greek  Chu relies.*  The 
I  well  as  the  English  jour- 
laince  spoken  raueh  of  this 
Dd  seemed  to  think  thnt  it 
ke  eve  of  ending.  There  ia 
!ce,  howevert  to  be  obsenr- 
gua<ie  held  by  the  organs 
countries.  The  Rysi^ian 
e  us  to  understand  lluit  the 
ould  renounce  the  Frotest- 
5  which  form  a  prominent 
their  belief,  to  adopt  purely 
\j  the  orthodox  faith  audi  tt^ 
sssed  in  the  symbolical  books 
Hern  Church.  The  Angli- 
M  place  theragehcs  in  the 
1  of  view.  They  would  not 
slief;  they  admitted  that 
should  Himain  as  they  now 
l,t  there  would  be  intercom' 
Shreen  the  two  Clmrchea; 
ly,  tlml  the  Anj^licani?  should 
I  to  participate  in  the  sacra- 
10   Greek  Church,  and  re- 

n  Mr.  Denton»  rector  of  one 
kest  Anglican  pariBhes^  in 
Eas  especially  imimated  by 

Rhts.  He  went  to  Scrvia 
il^r,  l^riehael^  metropolitan 
^*  to  adtnit  him  to  eominu- 
quality  of  jiriest  of  the 
England.  Mg^r.  Michael 
t  Mr.  Denton,  nowise  dis- 
>etiK)k  hinisidf  to  travelling 
ervia^  and  at  last  found  an 
Hie  who  appeared  to  be 
iraodattng  than  the  metfo- 
iler  having  communicated 
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in  this  way  in  the  Servian  Church,  the 
Rev.  Jlr.  Denton  returna  to  Eri^land 
triumphantly  announcing  that  the  in- 
tercommunion wa.^  an  accomplished 
fact*  Great  rejoieinga  there  were,  to 
be  surct  in  the  little  coterie.  There 
could  be  no"^  doubt,  whatever,  that  all 
was  happily  an-anged. 
,  But  belmld,  Mgr,  Mchael,  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place,  removed  the 
archimandrite  and  struck  him  with 
eccleskstical  censures.*  The  joy  that 
had  prevailed  in  Mr.  Denton'!^  camp 
was  changed  to  mourn hig.  On  the 
other  band,  the  Anghcan^  who  form 
no  part  of  the  coterie,  enjoy  exceed- 
ingly the  reverend  gentlemati*3  dis- 
comfiture. 

As  for  us,  we  are  well  pleased  to 
see  tliat  IMgr.  Mii'hael  dt»e3  not  seem 
disposed  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Cy- 
ril Lncar. 

But  another  check  wns  reserved  for 
the  famous  project*  The  archpricst 
Joseph  WassilieC  chaplain  to  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  in  Pjnis,  after  hnviiig 
shown  himself  rather  faYorablc  to  the 
contemplated  union,  lias  just  laid 
down,  with  as  much  wistlnm  as  firm- 
ness, the  conditions  of  tlte  proposed 
treaty.  **^  However  much  explana- 
tions may  be  avoided,  they  will  forci- 
bly recur,  sooner  or  later,"  he  justly 
observes  in  the  Christian  Uinon^  2 4th 
iSopteinbcr,  18G5,  And,  resting  on 
th^s  principle,  he  paasea  in  review  the 
three  questions  of  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  prayer  for  the  dead ;  ho 
then  shows  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
establish  intercommunion  between  the 
two  C bundles  until  they  have  come 
to  an  agreement  on  all  these  points. 
Among  other  thing.-*,  he  shows  that 
tlie  Church  baa  always  been  careful 
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to  preserve  the  entii'e  deposit  of  doc- 
triDe,  anil  that  she  has  not  permitled 
herself  to  establish  a  diflereDee  be- 
tween what  is  iWidamental  and  what 
is  secondary.  He  conelQdes  with 
these  wise  wcrds  :  **  Chanlable  in  our 
explanations,  we  arc  hound  to  be  vei*y 
candid  one  with  llie  other.  If  rigor- 
ous discussions  on  all  points  of  diver- 
gence appear  to  retard  the  final  a«:ree- 
tnentt  they  secure  it;^  solidity  and  du- 
ration; whilst  reserratioas,  though 
accelerating  the  agreeaicnt,  would 
leave  therein  a  germ  of  weakness  and 
in^labiJity." 

We  attach  the  more  importance  to 
tins  declaration  because  the  authority 
of  the  archpriest  Joseph  Wa^siJief  m 
enliancf.'d  by  the  c<m  side  rati  on  shown 
him  by  tlio  «ynod.  Latterly  there 
wwi  a  vacancy,  in  the  ranks  of  that  as- 
sembly, wiitch  forms  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Uuasian  Church.  Tliere 
was  question  of  re|>lacing  the  chaplain- 
general  of  the  araiies  by  laud  and  aea- 
Three  names  were  proposed  to  the 
i«overcign*s  choice :  that  of  M.  Wassi- 
lief  was  one  of  the  three,  lie  has  not 
been  appointed ;  but,  in  proposing 
him,  the  synod  sufficiently  testiticd 
tliat  it  would  have  wished  to  see  him 


seated  in  it*  midst^  raised 
est  dignity  to  which,  in  Ru 
ber  of  the  secular  cJerj»y  can  fRiai] 

Afiev  the  energetic  act  of  1k« 
ropolilan  of  Belgrade  and  iht^ 
of  the  archpriest  Was&ilicf,  it 
for  us  to  quote  the  LevmU  llcrnUi 
English  and  Pixitestaut  jouruai 
lished  at  Constantiuoplr.  In  iu  w 
ber  of  the  20lb  September,  180*5.1' 
paper  endeavors  to  make  the  Auj^lifl 
clergy  understand  that  tht7  fbti 
themselves  with  a  delusive  hope  i 
they  believe  in  the  posgiltllilY  i/j 
uoioD,  or  even  of  an  aUiance.  be(w« 
the  two  communions. 

It  results   from  all  we  htm  ji 
said  that  if  <bc  Anglo- Americans  li 
entertained  the  pmjcct  of  Frot« 
izing  the    Greek    Churcb,  theji 
perceive  that  the  enteqiri^c  if 
arduous  tlian  they  had  siipi>osed. 
Russians,  on  their  side,  must  set  1 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  Ihe  Anglia 
Church  cuter  into  the  bosom  of  theq 
As  to  establishing  the  inltrcomum 
between    the    two    churches 
having  come   to  an    agfeen 
questions  of  faiths  it  is  a  dreamt 
the  archpriest   Wassilief  must 
dispelled  once  and  for  ever. 
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Reason  m  Helioion.  By  Frederic 
Ht^nry  Hedge,  Boston :  Walker,  Ful- 
ler &  Companv,  245  Wasliington  St. 
1805.    Pp.  458^ 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  is  a 

professor  in  Harvard  University^  en- 
joys a  deaervudty  high  reputation  as  an 
iicconipliBhed  scholar  and  winter,  and 
is  lookud  upon  by  numbers  of  intcUl- 
geut  and  thou^btt";!  persons,  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  aa  their  most  revered 

Land  trusted  puide  in  religious  matters. 
3n  that  account  whatever  he  writes  is 

'  'Worthy  of  consideration.  In  the  work 
befon*  u^  he  has  not  attempted  a  syste- 
matic treatise  on  the  topic  indicated  In 
his  titlCf  but  has  thrown  together  a 


-  series  of  essays  tonchinpf  on  it  tndj 
kindred  topics,   indicating  difl" 
more   than  aiming  at    solving 
and  suggesting  a    method  bf^ 
anxious  mimls  may  sepanite  A  i 
modicum  of  belief  which  is  pral 
certain  ^nd  safe  from  that  whidi] 
doubtful^  and  wait  patiently  luitil  f^ 
can  get  more  truth  by  tbc  slow  j 
of  science. 

Any  one  who  looks  in  this  ^ 
metaphysical  solutions  which  i 
factory  or  plau^il^le  of  the  grc 
logical  problems  will  be  disapjKitnU 
The  author  sees  too  chmrly  the  Wi»*' 
sutlicient  data^  and  the  want  of  i  ^'' 
cient  criterion  in  his  system,  to  ituanP' 
to  dogmatize  much.      We  think  I 
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ibic  and  honest  than 

I  the  same  time,  it  Itiys 

ts  of  his  system ;  but  sn 

fctter,   ftnd  ho   much    the 

If  getting  at  the  truth,     lie 

p.  however,  cither^ the  con- 

|ttali«t  or  the  consistent  lue- 

fretattoii.      On  the  ration- 

Ihe  httii  reoeivfxl   a  severe 

BU  the   ChrUiian  Examiner, 

|C  th*f  positively  theological 

rork  0H«  but  little  interest, 

ental    topics  are    handled 

arable  acutcness  and  ubil- 

ED'stance,  the  quality  of  %m 

ic  relation  between   spirit 

Itic  conipeuRations  of  prov- 

I  The  impaiiial   testimony 

0ld  and  subtle  critic  as  the 

jror  of  certain  facts  and  do«- 

i miracles,  the  refurrection, 

ibmentf    etc.,    Ls   of  vnUic. 

half     truths,     incidental 

btil  tat  ions  of  lij^ht,  tliroii^'h 

rhich  show  ho\N'  much  the 

tta  are  his  own^  and  his  de- 

If  the  system  he  was  trained 

flc  in  whkh  he  writes  has 

I   admirable    and    peculiar 

Sng  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of 

kind  of  thought.     Never- 

ibugh  we  do   r^ot  question 

I  scholarship   in    his    own 

of  study t  what  he  sayg  of 

lihulic  questions  and  matters 

us    conimonphice,    wuporti- 

mie times  quite  t^rntiutously 

Tlirough  a  want  of  care 

Up  the  Catholic  question^ 

one  or  two  quite  r£mark- 

ie«.       One  of    these   i&   in 

lie  synod  of  Valentia  as  if 

aeral  council.     Another  is 

Dt  that  Pope    Hiidel»rand 

VII. j  has   not  been  ean- 

kese    remarks    are    by   the 

are    not    attempting  to 

jpdgc  over  the  area  covered 

for  the  purpose  of  contro- 

iC»sitionM. 

Kint  of  interest  in  a  work 
le  author's  thesis  respect- 
B  and  criterion  of  Religious 
I  dilfer  liere,  ttiere  is  very 
diw^Urtsing  the  particular 
T  iiirerences  >ve  draw  re- 
itrine.-  While  the  ditTer- 
A,  it  L«»  better  to  keep  the 
K>n  it ;  if  w^e  ever  come  to 
s  it  will  be  compiiratively 
with  the  diseussiun  of 


Although  Dr.  Hedge  does  not  proceed 
by  a  formal  analytic  me thrtd,  yet  he  has 
a  thesis^  and  states  it  intellirfibly  in  bis 
cbiipter  on  ''The  Causae  of  Reason  the 
Cause  of  Faith/^  lu  philosophy  be  is  a 
Kantian,  \\\\\\  in  tlieologj^  he  atlopls  the 
systL-m  condemned  in  the  lute  encyclical 
of  Pius  IX.  under  the  name  of  "  n»t>tler- 
ate  ratumalianh^^  According  to  hinv, 
w*e  cannot  get  the  idea  of  God,  or  of 
spiritual  truths,  from  pure  reas<m»  All 
we  know  of  these  truths  comes  from 
revelation,  and  the  trutliK  of  revelation 
arc  subject  to  the  critical  judgment  of 
reason,  which  cannot  originate,  but  can 
ajiprove  or  reject,  conceptions  of  spirit- 
ual truth. 

There  are  two  rather  serious  ob- 
jections to  this  theory.  The  firet  is, 
that  it  destroys  reason  l>y  denying  to  it 
either  the  original  intuition  of  God, 
or  the  capacity  of  acquiring  the  idea  of 
God  by  reflection ;  without  which  it 
has  no  ca[Kieity  of  ajqjrehtndnig  or 
judging  of  the  conception  of  <jfi>t|  pro- 
posed to  it  by  revelation.  The  wectrnd 
i3,  that  it  destroyrt  revelation,  making 
it  identical  with  the  conscience  or 
moral  sense;  that  is,  individual  and  sub- 
jective. What  is  this  revelation  or  in- 
spiration in  the  spiritual  nature  of  an 
individual  ?  Is  it  his  reason  or  intclH- 
gene e  e  1  e v a t ed  and  i I b inii n a r ed  'l  T h at 
cannot  be ;  lor  then  reason  and  revehi- 
tion  arc  iiJentical,  and  the  proptmtion 
that  we  know  nothing  of  spiritual 
truth*  by  re4ison  would  be  subverted. 
What  then  is  it  ^  We  can  conceive  of 
nothing  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  mnu 
which  is  not  re<lucible  to  intelligence  or 
will.  It  must  be  will,  then.  But  will  is  a 
blind  faculty.  It  is  a  maxim  of  philos 
opby,  ''Nil  volitum,  nisi  prius  cog- 
nitum.''  The  will  cannot  choose  the 
supreme  good  tin  I  ess  the  intelliijenee 
furnishes  it  the  idea  of  the  supreme 
good.  You  canntjt  have  a  revelation 
without  first  establishing  mmul  ration- 
alism ivi  a  l>asis.  lieason  may  be  in- 
debted for  distinct  conceptions  even  of 
those  truths  which  it  is  able  to  denion- 
8trat<5  to  an  exterior  instruction  given 
immediately  by  Almighty  God  throuirh 
inspiration.  But  it  must  have  tile  orig- 
iiial  i<lea  or  intuition  in  itself  which  is 
explicated  by  this  instruction  and  is  its 
ultimate  criterion  of  truth.  If  by  rev- 
elation is  understood  mert^y  the  out- 
ward assistance  given  to  the  mind  t^> 
develop  its  own  idea  and  attain  the  fatl 
perfection  of  reason,  there  is  no  scn«e 
in  distinguishing  revelaLiuu  trom  phil- 
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o'^ophy^  science,  or  tite  lig^it  of  reason 
it^lf,  since*  ftll  alikti  eorae  from  God* 
A  revelatioD,  properly  &o  ciillevL  is  a 
manitHtation  of  truths  al>ov<j  the 
sphere  of  reason — trutlir^i  >vhir'.h  reasoo 
cannot  demonstrate  trotn  their  intrinsii! 
coutent«*.  In  thiB  case,  reason  can  only 
apprehend  the  evidence  of  the  Atct  that 
they  are  revealed,  that  they  are  not  con- 
trary to  any  truths  already  known»  and 
that  they  have  certain  analo^iea  with 
truths  perceived  by  reason.  But  they 
muiit  be  accepted  as  positively  and 
abisolutcly  true  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  revelation.  You  most  therefore 
be  a  pure  rationalist,  and  maintain  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  truth  be- 
yond that  which  tlie  ethicated  intelli- 
gence of  man  evolves  from  its  own 
primitive  and  ultimate  idea;  or  you 
must  accept  revelation  in  the  Catholic 
sense^  as  proposed  by  an  extrinsic  au- 
thority. Dr.  Hedge  g'ives  us  no  basis 
tor  either  science  or  faith.  There  can- 
not  tie  a  basis  for  taith  without  one  for 
science ;  and  ;^ive  us  a  basis  suttlcirnt  for 
science,  we  will  demonstrate  from  it 
the  tnith  of  revelation. 

We  conclude  by  tpiotintj  one  or  two 
remarkable  passages,  winch  show  that 
the  anthor  instinctively  thinks*  more 
soundly  and  justly  than  his  theory  will 
logically  sustain  him  in  tbnng: 

"The  mass  of  mankind  must  re- 
ceive their  rcligitm  at  second-hand^  and 
receive  it  on  historical  authority,  as 
they  receive  the  greater  part  %ji  all 
their  knowledge." 

**We  want  a  teacher  conscious  of 
God's  inpresence,  claiming?  attention  us 
a  voice  out  of  the  heavens.  Wo  want 
a  doctrine  which  shall  announce  itself 
with  divine  authority;  not  a  system  of 
moral  plnlosophy^  but  the  word  and 
kingdom  of  God.  Without  this  stamp 
of  divine  hgitimacy,  without  the  wit- 
ness and  signature  of  the  Kternal, 
Ckfifltianity  woukl  wtint  that  which 
alone  gives  it  weight  with  the  mass  of 
mankind,  an*l  the  place  it  now  holds  in 
human  things"  (pp.  1)4,  242,) 

Well  spoken  !  spoken  like  a  philoso- 
pher, like  a  Christian,  like  a  Catholic! 
Apply  now  Kant*s  and  Dr  Hedge's 
principle  of  pm^Ak^d  7W(,fo/i.  They 
say,  Mankind  feel  the  need  of  a  God, 
therefore  there  is  and  has  always  been 
a  God,  So  we  say,  Mankintl  feel  and 
always  did  feel  the  ueccdslty  of  an  in- 


fallible chtircli^  of  a  dLtttocU 
dogmatic  faitk     Thcrcfonr  tlii 
and    always    did  exist,      Onlf 
Catholic  Church  are  tUe^e 
ized;  therefore  the  CallioUc  C| 
the  true  Church  of  God. 

Tn&  Complete  Works  of  8* 
OF  THE  Cbo»8,  ktc.  Edited 
Oblate  Fathers  of  St.  Cb«rlot, 
don :  Longmans  ^  Companj, 

TliiH  id  the  most  superb  w 
spiritual  9ubjectfi  in  our  EngUil^ 
he  literature.  Mr.  Lewi*  *" — 
translation  in  sucU  a  maan 
the  hiijdjest  encomium  froi 
Cardinal  Wiseman^  w  ho  ban  wrii 
prefttce  to  the  edition.  The  pft] 
pography,  and  mechanical  exec 
in  the  highest  ;^tyle  of  ~ 
graphical  art.  The  fati 
Charlca  deserve  the  thanks 
English-speaking  Catholic  and 
world  for  this  costly  and  ncbli 
priise  wdiich  they  have  acUicve*! 

It  is  needk\«i*  to  say  that  the 
St.   John  of  the  Cross  are  »m( 
highest  specimens  of  geniu*  iui< 
ual  wisdom  to  be  found  in  the 
language  or  any  other.    St  Job 
poet  of  the  first  order,  and 
great  pliiloaopher     In  this  fvt, 
hiH  workd    arc    worthy    of  lU 
s^tudy.     The  base  of  hi^  iloctnn 
deepest  philosophy^  and  its  m 
ever   varied   and  'enlightened 
glow   of  poetic  fervor.     It    i« 
phy  tind  i)octry,  however,  elcra 
ritied.  and  hallowed  by  sucrcHl 
tion,    and    derived    not    merel{ 
bum  an  but  from  divine  contcm 

As  a  book  for  spiritual  rcadi 
direction,  it  is  mo^t  proper  for 
claAs  of  minds  onl  h 

tics  and  inward  s^ 
they  cannot  find  thr-  mi 
ordinary    books   of   in^trui 
also   the    l>est    jfuide    for 
have  the  direction  of  pefVODf 
character. 

We  learn  that  tlio  We&A 
have  in   press,  and  will 
'•The  Temporal  Miiiaion 
Ghoit/'   by  the  Moat   Hev,  H. 
ning.  Archbishop  of  West  mi  Mcr,^ 
has  just  been  iasuod  by  tlicT 
of  London. 
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franelntcd  ft'om  Lc  Corrcapondnut. 

LEIBNITZ    AND    BOSSUET.* 


r  friend  of  letters  must  greet 
ere  pleasure  the  literary  en- 
)f  JVI.  (le  Careil  in  undertak- 
aplete  edition  of  the  writings 
itz,  a  large  part  of  which 
crto    remained    unpublished 

I  unknown,  and  especially  to 
it  great  genius  live  anew  for 
his  fuhiess  and  integrity.  No 
iterary  undertaking  ever  se- 
5  imagination  of  a  young  eru- 
Btter  fittxjd  to  attract  the  sym- 

thc  European  republic,  or 
ficult  of  execution.  For  it 
isely  the  peculiarity  of  Leib- 
,  while  he  labored  to  embrace 
rmncss  of  grasp  never  equal- 
rhole  of  moral  and  physical 

II  tilings  real,  ideal,  or  possi- 
ne  and  the  same  system,  he 
y  abstained  fi-om  giving,  in 
ings,  to  that  system  its  full 
re  develoi)ment.  Possessing 
lest  and  most  complete  mind 
!r  lived,  he  took  no  care  to 
any  of  his  works  the  seal  of 
jness  and  perfection.     The  in- 


Ttt  40  Leibnitz^  puftU^e*  poiir  la  pre- 
iTaprit  Ut  ManuseriU^  avec  des  nates 
rodtteUtm:'  par  A.  Foucher  de  CarciL 
radMMdot.   TomosLetU. 
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ventor  of  so  many  methods,  matlie- 
matical  and  metaphysical,  he  never 
arranged  his  ideas  in  a  methodical  or- 
der. He  leads  his  readers,  with  a  rap- 
id and  firm  step,  through  a  labyrinth 
of  abstract  conceptions  and  boundless 
erudition,  but  he  suffers  no  hand  but 
his  own  to  hold  the  guiding  thread. 
He  has  left  us  numerous  tracts  and 
fragments  of  great  value  indeed,  but 
no  work  that  reveals  the  unity  of  his 
system,  and  gives  us  a  summary  of  his 
doctrines.  There  is  no  summa  of  the 
Leibnitzian  science  and  philosophy. 
We  might  say  that,  by  a  sort  of  co- 
quetry, while  ho  sought  to  know  and 
explain  everything  in  nature,  he  took 
care  that  the  secret  of  his  own  heart 
should  not  for  a  moment  escape  him. 

Hence  it  becomes  im|>ortant  to 
bring  together  and  arrange  in  their 
natural  order  his  scattered  members, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  cohesion 
they  lack,  to  combine  his  several  per- 
sonages, tlie  philosopher,  the  moradist, 
the  geometrician,  the  naturalist,  the 
erudite,  the  diplomatist,  and  the 
courtier,  in  one  living  bemg,  and  pre- 
sent the  giant  armed  at  all  points  as 
he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker.    Henoe  also  the  diflEbQaltj 
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of  the  (ask.  It  requires  to  accomplish 
it  llie  universality  of  tastes,  if  not  of 
fjiculties,  possessed  by  the  model  to  be 
reconstructed.  It  presents  one  of 
those  Ciises  in  which  to  reproduce  na- 
ture it  is  almost  necessaiy  to  equal 
nature,  and  to  resuscitate  is  hardly 
less  diEoult  than  to  create.  Only  a 
Cuvier  is  able  to  collect  and  put  in 
their  place  the  gljrantic  bones  and 
j>owerful  tins  of  Leviathan. 

AbJoveprincipiuin.  M.  de  Careil 
begins  with  theology.  These  two  vol- 
umes j)laced  at  tlie  head  of  his  edition 
are  takrn  up  with  writings  some  of 
which  had  already  been  printed,  oth- 
ers had  remained  in  nianuscri])t,  but 
all  subjected  to  a  careful  revision  and 
enriched  by  learned  notes,  which 
IKTlain  exclusively  to  mattere  of  relig- 
ion. If  the  ancient  classification, 
which  gave  to  tljcology  the  precedence 
of  all  other  matters,  had  not  every 
claim  to  our  respect,  we  might,  i)er- 
haps,  j>eimit  ourselves  to  find  fault 
with  this  arrangement  of  the  works  of 
Leibnitz,  which  will  cause,  1  am  sure , 
some  surprise  to  the  learned  public. 
J  lis  theological  writings  w<?re  his  first 
neither  in  the  onler  of  time  nor  in  the 
order  of  merit.  lie  did  not  open  his 
brilliant  career  witli  religious  discus- 
sions, nor  was  it  by  them  that  he  was 
cliieHy  distinguished,  or  left  his  deop- 
r*st  trace.  He  ma<le  in  theology  no 
discoveries  as  fruitful  as  tlie  infinitesi- 
mal calculus,  and  gave  it  no  prob- 
lems that  have  fetched  so  many  and 
so  distant  echoes  as  his  theories  of  oj)- 
timism  and  monadology.  Why,  then, 
open  the  seri(*s  with  those  writings 
which  did  not  begin  it,  and  which 
do  not  give  us  its  summary,  and  give 
the  precedence  to  works,  merely  acces- 
sory and  of  doubtful  value,  over  so 
many  others  which  earlier,  more  con- 
stantly, and  more  gloriously  occupied 
his  lal>orious  life? 

There  is  still  another  objection  to 
this  distribution  of  matters  which  M. 
de  Careil  has  made.  The  theo- 
logical writings  of  Leibnitz  consist 
almost  exclusively  in  his  corresjwnd- 
ence,  and  are  parts  of  the  n^otia- 


tion   for   the   reunion   of   the  differ- 
ent   Christian  conimunions  of  wbR-L 
for  a  brief  time,  he  was  the  medium. 
Correspondences  are  admirable  nwaitf 
of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  privav 
and  personal  character  of  men  wLo^** 
public    life   and   works    are  already 
known,  but  taken  by  themselves  t]  .7 
are  always  obscure  and  difficult  to  x 
understood.     The  reason  is,  tliat  peo- 
ple who  correspond  are  usually  mtt- 
tual    acquaintances,  and    understanl 
each  other  by  a  hint  or  half  a  woii 
They  are  familiar  with  contein|K«- 
ry  events,  and  waste  no  time  in  nl^ 
rating  them,  or   in   explainiii|r  ^^ 
each  already  knows.    P'acts  and  idfii 
are  treated  by  simple  allusions,  iiitefr 
gible  enough   to  the   corres|N)ndeDiii 
but  unintelligible   to  a  posterity  thil 
lacks  their  information.      The  confr 
sj)ondence   of  Leibnitz,  which  M.d« 
(jareil  publishes,  is  far  from  l>einj!fRe 
fn)m  this  grave  inconvenience.    Lrib*  ' 
nitz  appears  in  it  in  the  matnritT  A 
his  age,  and  the  full  splendor  of  hi* 
renown.     He  8j)oaks  with  the  authori 
ty  of  a  philosopher  in  full  cre^llt,  aJ 
of    a   counsellor   enjoying   the  0004- 
dence  of  an  importjinf  Gcnnan  comt* 
His  correspondents    treat    him  widi 
the  n»spect   due   to  an  acknowledged 
celebrity,  and  even  a  jwwcr.     In  the 
course  of  the   discussion  he  is  rany- 
ing   on    he    introduces    many  of  to 
well  known   metaphysical   principle»- 
but  briefly,  as  ideas  familiar  to  thoie 
whom  he  addresses,  and  less  for  the 
])uq)ose  of  teaching  than  of  recalEi^ 
I  hem  to  the  memor}-. 

His  manner  of  writing,  of  nwb- 
ing,  so  to  8|)eak,  in  mediai  m, 
takes  the  inexperienced  reader  \tf 
Bni'j)rise,  and  appears  t<>  conform  to 
the  adventurous  habits  of  dmmatir 
art  much  more  than  to  the  sound  rolef 
of  erudition,  which  proceeds  sIowIt. 
wuh  measured  step,  marking  in  W' 
Vance  the  place  where  it  is  to  pbrt 
its  foot.  Few  among  us  are  soffiflfl^' 
ly  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  dctwi 
of  the  life  of  Leibnitz,  or  koow  well 
enough  the  secret  of  hia  opinioD^ » 
be  able  to  render  an  account  IP  oBf^ 
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3  part  we  see  him — a  laj- 
lying  among  emperors, 
•s,  and  prelates,  or  the  rc- 
absists  b3twec;n  his  sys- 
ids  and  scholastic  theolo- 
it  often  happens  that  we 
low  who  is  sjKjaking, 
t  he  is  speaking.  This 
a:ises  us  an  embarrass- 
2h  M.  d3  Caroil  is  him- 
•h  a  stranger  to  be  able 

0  compassionate  it.  He 
!i  years  with  Leibnitz  in 
of  IIan.)ver,  his  habitual 
id  h?  knows  every  linea- 

face  of  Ills  hero,  and — 

of  his  merits — deciphers 

his  formless  and  most 
iwl.  We  are  not,  there- 
led  that  in  his  learned  in- 
Lud  his  notes,  full  of  mat- 
s  no  account  of  difficulties 
our  ignorance  are  utterly, 
ercoiue. 

are  convinced  that  the 
le  editor  hafl  acquired  by 
:e  lalK)r3  would  have  been 
liable  to  his  readers  if  he 
j<l  it  into  a  detailed  blogra- 

he  only  could  write,  than 
t,  scattered  at  the  begin- 

vohmie,  or  in  a  note  at 
ach  page.  An  historical 
rising  the  history  of  the 
rell  as  of  the  life  of  Leib- 
>sition  of  ideas  as  well  as 

the  arrangement  of  tlie 
vS  according  to  the  order 
ects  and  their  importance, 
tlie  fragments  and  corre- 

the  order  adopted  by 
CDllectors  of  great  poly- 
Id,  it  seems  to  us,  have 
etter,  and  sim[>ly  the  dic- 
and  experience.  Introduc- 
Careil  into  the  monument 

by  the  front,  through  the 
t  by  a  low,  sMe  door,  we 
great  risk  of  not  seizing 

its  proportions. 
:hat  I  have  also  a  person- 
r  regretting  the  arrange- 

1  by  M.  de  Careil.  I  had 
nerly,  among  the  sins  of 


my  youth,  to  examine,  with  very  little 
preparatory  study  I  admit,  and  in  docu- 
ments by  no  means  so  abundant  and  so 
exact  us  those  which  are  now  placed 
within  our  reach,  the  negotiations  pur- 
sued by  Leibnitz  for  the  union  of 
Christian  communions,  which  take  up 
the  whole  of  these  two  volumes.  From 
that  examination,  along  with  that  of  a 
small  tract  naturally  attached  to  it, 
I  came,  on  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  gi'cat  philosopher,  to  certain  con- 
clusions which  I  set  forth  in  the  32d 
number  of  the  first  series  of  this  peri- 
odical, which  M.  de  Careil,  even  then 
deeply  engaged  in  this  study  of  Leib- 
nitz, has  felt  it  his  duty,  in  a  discus- 
sion marked  by  g^^at  urbanity,  to 
combat.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  per- 
sist in  those  conclusions,  and  more 
strenuously  than  ever  in  consequence 
of  the  new  light  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  furnished  by  this  publication,  and  to 
which  I  cannot  dispense  myself  fmm 
briefly  recurring.  In  so  doing  I  fenr 
that  I  shall  appear  to  some  readers  tn 
have  sought  or  to  have  accepted  to;> 
readily  an  occasion  for  resuming  i» 
discussion  of  little  importance,  an. 
which  probably  few  except  myself  re- 
member. M.  de  Careil,  I  hope,  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  acquit  me  of  a 
thought  so  puerile.  Nobody  would 
have  been  more  eager  than  myself  to 
admire,  in  the  pictui-e  he  jiresents  us, 
the  figures  which  naturally  occupy  the 
foreground ;  but  if  the  eye  is  forced 
to  pause  at  first  on  some  insignificant 
detail,  it  perhaps  is  not  a  defect  of 
taste  in  the  spectator ;  may  it  not  be 
a  defect  of  skill  in  the  artist  ? 


Thkse  reserves  made,  we  proceed 
to  examine,  with  some  care,  the 
changes  rendered  necessary,  by  tills 
new  and  complete  e Jition,  in  the  opin- 
ion previously  adopted  by  the  biogra- 
phers of  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  the 
religious  negotiation  of  which  he  was 
for  a  moment  the  accri*dited  medium, 
and  in  which  we  find  mingled  the  great 
name  of  Bossaet.     Several  im^wtiDl 
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points  arc  much  modified  by  the  doc- 
uments now  brought  to  light  for  the 
Ih'st  time. 

We  learn,  in  the  outset,  that  the  ne- 
gotiation for  the  union  of  the  Protest- 
:int  communions  with  the  Holy  See 
was  far  more  imi>ortaut  than  is  com- 
monly tliought,  and  was  continued  for 
ji  much  longer  time.  The  earliest 
documents  in  relation  to  it  published 
by  M.  de  Cai*eil  date  from  1C71, 
whilst  the  previous  editors  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Bossuet  suppose  that  the 
first  overtures  were  made  only  in  tlie 
year  l()i)0,  a  difference  of  twenty 
yeai-s ;  and  it  appears  from  these  docu- 
ments, hilherto  jHirfectly  unknown, 
that  it  was  precisely  during  those 
twenty  years  that  success  came  the 
nearest  being  obtained,  and  that  the 
highest  influences  were  employed  to 
ubtain  it. 

During  this  period,  from  1G70  to 
ICDO,  tlic  Catholic  revival  of  the 
seventeenth  e<;ntury  was  at  its  aiK)gee, 
and  nearly  jiU  the  German  sovei'cigns 
were  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to 
t'tleet  tli(^  religious  pacification  of 
their  8iibj<fcts.  The  wounds  caused 
by  the  Thirty  Years*  W»ir  were  hardly 
closed  by  the  pciice  of  Westphalia,  and 
<*very  one  felt  the  mortnl  blow  which 
religious  dissension  had  struck  to  the 
( Jermanie  power  by  breaking  the  old 
unity  of  the  empire.  Beside,  all  eyes 
wei(»  turned  toward  France,  where 
religion  and  royalty  seenn^d  to  move 
'»n  togetluT  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
displayed  an  unequalled  splendor. 
France,  uuder  her  young  monarch, 
Louis  XIV.,  was  at  once  the  object  of 
onvy  and  of  dread ;  and  the  re-estab- 
lislnnent  of  religious  unity  in  Ger- 
many, torn  by  mutually  hostile  com- 
munions, soemed  to  the  sovereign 
princes  the  'only  means  of  resembling 
I'' ranee,  and  at  the  same  time  of  re- 
jhi.^ting  her  power. 

When,  then?tbre,  Roga^  S[)inola, 
•  ouli'>s(u*  lo  the  empress,  the  wile  of 
]-.eo]ioM  1.,  at  first  Bishop  of  Tijia,  af- 
terward of  Neustadt,  a  mun  of  mihl 
tt^mpcrament  and  sound  sense,  1k;- 
CAme   the   intcnnediary  agent  of  the 


general  desire  for  peace,  and  after 
having  sounded  the  leading  Ftttot- 
ant  theologians,  went  to  R^mie  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  coDceBeiou 
to  which  the  maternal  authoritjofibe 
Church  could  consent,  he  was  wannly 
supported  not  only  by  bis  own  tarn- 
eign,  the  emperor,  but  also  by  fooiteen 
other  reigning  sovereigns  of  Ger* 
many,  some  of  them  Catholic  vi 
others  Protestant.  Such  was  tlie 
strange  religious  confusion  in  tbe 
(merman  States  that  in  more  than  one 
the  sovereign  was  Catholic  and  tl» 
nation  Protestant,  or  the  sovereip 
was  Protest^mt  and  the  nation  Catl»> 
lie  In  the  former  condition  vat  ik 
Elector  of  Hanover,  John  Frederic  rf 
Brunswick,  of  whom  Leibnitz  m 
librarian  and  private  sccretarr.  Hi 
prince  could  not  fail  to  enter  wilk 
zeal  into  a  plan  which  promise  I  to  fill 
up  the  gulf  between  him  and  hii 
Protestant  subjects. 

If  the  propositions  of  which  Spinobi 
was  the  bearer  were  warmly  supported 
in  Germany,  they  were  no  less  waffllf 
supported  at  Rome.  The  interetf 
which  the  chief  of  the  Church  cobH 
not  fail  to  take  in  the  re-cstablidhmcil 
of  Cathohc  unity,  was  greailv  * 
hanced  at  Uie  time  by  the  ppedil 
need  which  that  wise  and  prude* 
pontiff,  Innocent  XI.,  felt  of  croatiiC 
in  Europe  allies  for  the  Holy  S* 
against  the  offensive  pretensions  • 
France.  At  Rome  as  in  Gcnniay 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  target  and  ik* 
bugbear.  That  most  Christian  kin^ 
who  consented  to  protect  the  faith  il 
his  own  kingdom  on  the  conditioorf 
tacitly  subjecting  it  to  his  roval  *ft 
took  strange  liberties,  as  eveiybofr 
knows,  with  the  common  Father  ot'ifc* 
faithful.  Innocent  XL,  almost  !*• 
sieged  in  his  palace  by  the  aims  » 
France,  and  seeing  his  bulls  handw 
over,  by  magistrates  sitting  on  Z^*" 
de  lis,  to  the  common  hangman  lobj 
publicly  burned,  was  strongly  temptw 
to  seek  in  converted  schismatics,** 
in  prodigal  sons  returning  to  the  W 
a  support  against  the  arrogant  V*^ 
sions  of  the  elder  son  of  the  Quut^ 
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:her-»fore,  was  everywhere 
70(1.  Ko:ne  listened  to  him, 
io  his  views,  even  annotated 

of  the  negotiation  he  was 
3  transmit,  and  for  several 

winds  on  both  sides  of  the 

in  favor  of  peace. 
B,  holding  relations  with 
>la  and  the  principal  Protest- 
rs,  serving  as  the  medium 
mmunication  between  them, 
ently  taking  his  pen  to  give 
to  their  respective  views, 
dy  the  king-bolt  of  the  nc- 
md  very  early  in  its  prose- 
)ssuct's  name  began  to  be 
.  Tiie  controversies  of  this 
ue  with  the  French  Protest- 
ritings,  strongly  marked  by  a 
t  once  so  firm  and  enlight- 
which  placed  Catholic  truth 
.d  and  so  solid  a  foundation, 
e  than  once  used  to  smooth 
>  reunion,  either  by  solving 

or  by  reconciling  differen- 
ce he  was  even  directly  so- 
;iv.e  his  advice,  and  to  put 
liand  to  the  work ;  but  he 
e  and  emban*assed  answers, 
3d  to  accept  the  overtures 
im.  Wherefore  ?  Is  it  neces- 
ink,  as  M.  Foucher  de  Ca- 
s  it  to  be  understood,  that 
f  France  viewed  with  an  evil 
lion  not  likely  to  turn  to  his 

0  strengthen  his  influence, 
as  on  other  occasions  the 
I,  a  little  blind,  of  the  sub- 
is  sovereign,  arrested  with 
he  accomplishment,  I  will 
the  duty,  but  of  the  desire 

liolic  bishop  ? 

IS  the  first  phase  of  this  re- 
negotiation, relat(?d,  or  more 
exhumed,  with  details  veiy 
d  perfectly  new.  The  char- 
5  parts,  the  motives,  of  the 
tors  in  the  scene  are  fairly 
(id  analyzed  by  M.  de  Careil, 
ingratulate  him  on  having 
ew  and  piquant  page  to  the 

1  history  of  the  seventeenth 
A  single    gap,    however, 

mant  and  very  easy  to  fill 


he  has  lefl,  which  renders  his  exposi- 
tion a  little  obscure  and  uncertain. 
We  nowhere  find  the  text  of  the 
propositions,  the  instruments,  to  speak 
the  language  of  cabinets,  which  made 
during  twenty  years  the  bases  of  the 
negotiation.  They  were  in  great 
number,  M.  de  Careil  informs  us, 
drawn  up  under  different  circumstan- 
ces, and  by  different  authors.  The 
Protestant  theologians  assembled  at 
Hanover,  and  especially  the  most 
illustrious  of  them,  Gerard  Molanus, 
abbot  of  Lockum,  drew  up,  collect- 
ively or  individually,  complete  plans 
or  methods y  as  they  called  them,  of  re- 
union, in  which  they  expressed  at  the 
same  time  their  views  and  their 
wishes,  the  sacrifices  which  they  be- 
lieved their  communions  would  con- 
sent to  make,  and  those  which 
they  expected  from  Rome  in  re- 
turn for  the  re-establishment  of  uni- 
ty. The  Bishop  of  Neustadt,  on  his 
part,  produced  several  compositions 
of  the  same  kind,  the  titles  of  which, 
as  given  by  M.  de  Careil,  are,  Reguiee 
circa  Christianorum  omnium  ecclesias 
ticam  reunionem — Media  conciliatoria 
incitantta,  prcestanda  ad  conciliation' 
cm.  And,  in  fine,  under  the  name  of 
Propositiones  novellorum  discretiorum 
ct  pr(Bcipuorum,  he  himself  made  a 
methodical  abstract,  in  twenty-five 
propositions,  or  heads  of  chapters,  of 
the  views  and  wishes  of  Protestants, 
a  capital  document,  which  was  dis- 
cussed and  corrected  at  Rome  in  a 
congregation  of  cardinals,  and  sent 
back  to  Germany  with  an  approbatory 
brief  of  His  Holiness.  Leibnitz  had  it 
under  his  eye,  and  copied  it  with  his 
own  hand  at  Vienna,  carefully  mark- 
ing the  corrections  and  additions  made 
by  the  Sacred  College,  and  we  under- 
stand M.  Foucher  de  Cateil  to  have 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  copy 
taken  by  Leibnitz. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  explahi 
why  M.  de  Careil  has  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  subject  our  curiosity  to  the 
veritable  punishment  of  Tantalus  by 
simply  mentioning  the  existence  of  a 
document  of  such  great  importanQa 
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without  reproducing  it.  That  he 
eihould  believe  it  Lis  duty  not  to  swell 
h\s  volume — though  the  previous  edi- 
tors of  Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  did  it — 
by  inst  rling  the  private  lucubrations 
o  ■  Protestant  theologians,  we  can,  in 
r';io:\  comprehend,  but  not  approve. 
As  in  almost  all  the  letters  he  has 
publijihed,  especially  those  of  Molanus, 
these  writings  are  discussed  and  com- 
mented on,  it  would,  we  think,  have 
much  facihtated  the  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  to  liave  given  at 
least  the  more  important  of  them  in 
exltnso.  But  after  all,  the  reformed 
doctors  the  most  accredited  spoke  only 
in  their  own  private  names,  for  them- 
selves alone,  without  any  authority  to 
bind  the'.r  contemporary  co-religion- 
is  Is,  and  (//br/tor/w about  any  author- 
ity to  hind  their  Protestant  posterity. 
Liitle  imports  it  to  know  what  Mola- 
nus  or  any  other  Protestant  in  1C80 
thought  of  the  points  in  controversy 
lH!tw(Hni  the  Church  and  the  liefor- 
ma  !o:j.  But  an  act  of  the  Court  of 
no:n.-,  discussed  in  a  congi-egation, 
and  clothed  with  tlie  punti^cal  sign- 
manual — an  official  decision  detining 
ihc  maximum  of  concessions  either  as 
to  iangua^re  or  practice  which  the 
Chureli  could  make  to  her  se[)arated 
children  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
lo  her  bosom,  Protestant  propositions 
in  their  origin,  indeed,  but,  as  says  M» 
de  Careil — in  a  note  written,  1  know 
noi  wherefore,  in  Italian — accomodate 
secando  il  fjusto  di  Roma  (modified  to 
suit  the  taste  of  Rome),  is  a  document 
of  a  valu(»  very  ditferent,  and  yields 
in  lustorleai  interest  only  to  its  dog- 
2natic  impoiiance.  It  would  be  a  doc- 
ument to  |)lace  by  the  side  of  the 
.nost  eelehnited  Proi'essions  of  faith, 
and  even  above  them,  and  to  present, 
along  with  the  excellent  Exposition  by 
Bn>>iiet,  lo  all  those  troubled  souls, 
.■-o  numerous  in  Protestiint  commu- 
nions, who  digcem  the  tnith  only 
thniugh  the  mists  of  prejudice,  or  mis- 
conceive it  when  stated  to  them  in 
term.'  the  i-eal  sense  of  which  has  for 
lh(.'m  been  distorted  or  perverted  from 
their  childhood. 


What  Leibnitz  in  various 
and  M.  dc  Careil  af^er  him,  she 
the  propositions  submitted  to 
increases  not  a  little  our  dt 
know  precisely  nvhat  she  ref 
them.  It  seems  from  all  that 
us,  tliat  the  process  or  method 
fecting  reunion  miifomily,  o: 
nearly  so,  indicated  by  the  Pn 
doctors,  was  to  place  in  two 
categories  the  several  points  o 
cnce  which  separate  the  Pr 
communions  from  the  ( 
Church ;  then  place  in  the  fir 
gory  all  the  questions  on  whicli 
meat  nuiy  be  hoped  either  by 
accommodation,  if  matters  of 
disciplinary  usage,  if  suscepi 
modification ;  or  by  way  of  e 
tion,  if.  poimts  of  dogmatic 
turning  on  words  rather  tl 
ideas.  On  all  these,  agreemeu 
easy,  it  should  be  Lnimediatel, 
ed  and  proclaimed.  In  the 
category  must  be  placixl  all  c 
questions  too  im|)ortant,  or  or 
minds  arc  too  embitteretl,  to  a 
their  settlement  by  previous  e 
tion.  These  must  not  be  tres 
mediately,  but  be  left  in  susi)ei 
reserved  for  discussion  and  fii 
tiement  hi  a  future  counciL 
while  the  Protestant  doctors, 
ministers,  and  their  flocks  mus 
ceivcd  into  the  Roman  commu 
the  simple  declaration  that  t! 
knowledge  the  infallibility  of  the 
ill  matters  of  dogma,  an 
promise,  beforehand,  that  wh 
hiis  freely  decided  with  ce 
clearness,  precision,  and  witho 
biguity  or  equivocation,  the 
]>oints  reserved  for  acyudicatic 
will  accept  her  decisions  and  < 
resistance  to  her  decrees. 

Such  was  the  method  pr 
which  Ix'ibnitz  calls  by  (ur 
method  ot^  mutual  toierance^absti 
suspension^  and  to  wiiich  he 
so  frequently,  and  on  which  he 
with  so  much  complaisance,  ui 
many  forms,  and  in  so  many  di 
writings,  that  it  is  hardly  possil 
to  regard  him  as  its  inventor. 
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3  methoi  h:xs  the  merit  of 
>ff  with  a  single  stroke  the 
ible  debates  in  which  the  six- 
tnturj  was  consumed,  and  of 
he  peace  of  nations  no  longer 
*n  the  quibbling  spirit  of  theo- 
We  shall  soon  briefly  examine 
this  abridgment  of  controver- 
)t  not  have  the  inconvenience 
ig  oat  the  truth,  or  of  spum- 
de  ;  but  for  the  moment  we 
mplj  remark  that  the  method 
d  or  eagerly  adopted  by  Leib- 
Ived,  with  him,  a  grave  consc- 
60  obvious  tlia*  nobody  can 
It. 

iiestions  proposed  to  be  placed 
^cond  category,  or  the  points 
oversy  too  important  to  be 
Q  advance,  and  to  be  reserved 
iisslon  and  settlement  in  a 
to  be  convoked  and  held 
iunion,  had  every  one  of 
■eady  been  examined,  one  by 
issed,  and  determined  without 
in  the  celebrated  assembly 
me  still  filled  all  £urope,  and 
ecrees  were  read  from  the 
>i'  more  than  half  of  Chris- 

During  twenty-five  years, 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  the 
>f  war,  and  even  the  uncliain- 
es  of  heaven,  three  times  in- 
,  but  as  often  resumed,  the 
use  of  the  Reformation,  dog- 
discipline,  had  been  present- 
irgued  at  Trent.  Judgment 
e  rendered  on  all  the  counts 
lictment,  and  the  Reformation 
tefbrth  res  judicata.  Conse- 
to  propose  to  reserve  and 
w  for  discussion,  were  it  only 
point  of  doctrine,  was  to  for- 
irhole  work  of  Trent,  and  to 
lat  great  assembly  illegal  and 
arees  vacated.  The  Pix)test- 
miion  amounted,  then,  simply 
knnul  the  Council  of  Trent, 
dee  a  new  council  in  which 
its*ei»  Tnasse  will  have  the 
il! 

what  form  was  such  a  prop- 
vtected  to  Rome  ?    What  im- 
i  dki  it  make  ?     Was 


there  really  found  a  Catholic  bishop 
to  support  it  ?  Was  it  really  discuss- 
ed in  a  Congregation  of  Cardinals  ? 
Was  it  really  included  in  the  list  of 
propositions  admitted  to  discussion  by 
the  Papal  brief  whose  existence  is 
enigmatically  revealed  to  us  ?  If  v/e 
understand  certain  phrases  of  M.  de 
Careil,  all  these  questions  must  bo 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  him- 
self firmly  believes  that  this  project 
was  accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Neu- 
stadt;  he  even  l>elieves  that  it  was 
not  discouraged  at  Rome ;  and  that 
the  suspension  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  counted  among  the  concessions 
which  the  bishop  returned  from  Rome 
authorized  to  lead  the  Protestants,  who 
had  charged  him  with  their  interests, 
to  hope  would  be  granted. 

It  is  certainly  very  embarrassing  for 
us  to  question  an  assertion  by  M.  de 
Careil,  who  seems  to  speak  with  the 
documents  before  him,  while  we,  in 
the  darkness  in  which  he  leaves  us, 
can  reason  only  from  conjecture.  We 
can  only  express  our  deep  surprise, 
and  ask  him,  if  he  is  quite  sure  of 
having  carefully  read  what  he  relatc;s, 
or  duly  reflected  on  what  he  asserts  ? 
What,  the  Court  of  Rome  authorized  a 
bishop  to  promise  Protestants,  in  its 
name,  the  suspension  of  the  Council  of 
Trent!  Rome,  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  pledged  herself  to  permit  the  de- 
struction of  the  work  to  which  she  had, 
daring  four  glorious  pontificates,  de- 
voted the  persistent  perseverance 
which  she  owed  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  all  the  traditional  resources  of  her 
policy — the  work  which,  in  reaffirming 
the  immovable  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith,  had  at  the  same  time 
drawn  tighter,  to  the  profit  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  loosened  bonds  of  the 
hierarchy !  Rome  exposed  herself  to 
see  effaced,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
dogmatic  decrees  in  which  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  language  rivals  the 
depth  of  the  ideas,  and  which  have 
taken  rank  in  the  admiration  of  the 
world  by  the  side  of  the  Nicaean  symbol, 
and  on  the  other,  those  canons  of 
disclplme    for  which  she  had  nuun- 
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lalned  \vi:h  tlie  groat  Catholic  powers 
a  i)ersist(*iU  stiujrgle  from  which  noth- 
ing could  divert  her,  no,  not  (?vcn  the 
ibar  of  seeing  France  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  England  !  And  for  what 
this  condescension?  For  a  negotia- 
tion of  douhtful  snecess,  and  the  sue- 
ee8S  of  which,  were  it  certain,  would 
have  restored  to  Iier  communion  only 
Germany,  leaving  outside  of  Catho- 
lic unity  the  Protestant  centres  of 
London,  Geneva,  and  Amsterdam ! 
Moreover,  under  what  form  would 
such  a  concession  be  made  ?  By  a 
confidential  act,  by  a  secret  pov/er 
given  to  an  obscure  agent !  The 
Council  of  Trent  would  have  been  thus 
disavowed  in  the  shade  by  one  Congre- 
gation of  Caixlinals,  whilst  another,  in- 
stituted  expressly  to  give  it  vigor, 
continued,  as  it  does  still  at  Rome  it- 
self, to  comment  and  develop  it  in  pub- 
lic, and  while  at  the  foot  of  all  altars 
the  decisions  of  that  great  council  re- 
ceived the  solemn  adhesion  of  all 
thestj  whom  the  ep;8co])al  investiture 
niised  to  the  rank  of  judges  of  the 
faith ! 

]\[.  de  Careil  must  not  think  us  too 
<lifficult,  if  we  hesitate  to  admit  on  his 
bare  word,  or  even  on  that  of  Leib- 
nitz, the  leality  of  so  strange  a  fact. 
Leibnitz  was  a  j)arty  interested,  and 
\Qr\  deeply  interested,  in  the  success 
of  a  ])roject  for  which  he  had  a  pa- 
t(*rnal  aifcction,  and  his  testimony  is 
hciv  too  open  to  suspicion  of  at  least  in- 
voluntary illusion  for  us  to  receive  it 
as  conclusive  proof.  Leibnitz,  beside, 
whatever  was  his  intimacy  with  the 
Bishop  of  Neustalt,  doubtless  did  not 
know  thoroughly  the  confidential  in- 
structions of  the  jjl^^nipotentiary  with 
whom  he  nc^gotlated.  The  slightest 
aflh-malion  of  the  bishop  himself  would 
have  incomparably  more  weight  with 
us,  but  that  prelate,  from  whom  M.  de 
Careil  publishes  several  documents, 
so  far  from  ever  mentioning  any  such 
engagement,  takes  special  care,  on  the 
c/)ntrary,  to  avoid  giving  any  personal 
opinion  of  his  own  on  any  of  the  plans 
presented  to  him.  He  takes  care  to 
remark  to  Leibnitz,  in  a  special  letter, 


that  in  the  whole  maUcr  he  acts  onJT 
as  a  simple  reporter,  guar  Id  liim^ri' 
from  supporting  any  proposition  duia- 
to  him,  and  simply  promises  the  Piu  • 
estant  theologians  to  labor  to  secure  :. 
favorable  reeeption  to  any  ovenurv 
they  might    make    consistent    w'.ili 
Catholic   pnneiples.      EgOj  »iys  \»\ 
nuUihi  cmuee  suMcepta:  €tg<uB  doctono*^ 
$ed  simplicem  apud  vtraingue  paitem 
soUcitafomm.  .  .  Nihil  aliud  pollicfor 
qimm  quod . .  epo  theologicam  et  tnw.fa- 
vorabiiem  ttc  principia  nostra  patian- 
tur,  approbaiionem  procurart  laltomhu. 
Such  a  promise,  which  lends  itself  in- 
deed to  everything,  engages  assiin'dly 
to  nothing,  and  if  it  in  some  mea$un* 
explains   the    ho])es   which    Li'ibniii 
cherished,  it  is  far  from  sufficing  to 
remove  our  doubts. 

Till  a  contrary  proof — ^and  I  moan 
by  a  contrary  proof  an  authentic  awl 
official  document,  not  such  or  such  ta 
allusion,  or  it  is  said,  collected  at  ran- 
dom from  a  private  eorresiwndcDce— 
I  shall  continue  to  believe  ttiut  the 
suspension  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  aI* 
though  making  an  essential  part,  and 
constituting,  as  it  were,  the  kcvstoac 
of  the  ProU'stant  pLin  oi'  pacllioatioii* 
was  never  conceded  in  prinoiplc  at 
Kome,  probably  was  never  entertain- 
ed ;  that  Bishop  Spinola  was  never 
authorized  to  treat  on  that  basis,  ami 
that  if  he  did  not  wholly  refuse  t«» 
convei-se  on  that  point,  it  was  in  onler 
r»ol  to  discourage  ben(^volent  disjKhi- 
tions  which  he  judged  it  wise  to  man- 
age. He  also  may  have  hoped  that  | 
when  the  Protestants  had  taken  tbc^ 
great  step  of  admitting  the  infiJIi* 
bility  of  Catholic  authority,  they 
would  be  led  easily,  by  means  of  some 
historical  explanations,  to  agree  thai 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not&ii 
the  sessions  of  Trent,  any  more  than  an** 
of  the  grand  assizen  of  the  Christian 
Chureh.  If  1  am  deceived  in  th* 
negative  conclusion,  nothing  woul'l 
have  lK?en  more  easy  for  M.  de  Ox^ 
than  to  prevent  my  error  by  a  i**^  | 
complete  publication. 

The  setjuel  of  events  will  sho»  ^ 
I  attach  so  much  imporianoe  to  ^ 
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t  of  the  truth  on  this 
13  resume,  therefore,  with 

the  thread  of  the  narra- 
ite  of  the  general  desire 
effect  an  understanding 
3te3tants   and    Catholics, 

because  of  the  ardor  of 

all  parties  avoided  ex- 
nselves  fully  on  delicate 
the  negotiation   and  the 

M.  dL»  Careil  calls  it, 
If  along  and  reached  no 
enty  yoai-s  after  it  contin- 
guishing,  indeed,  but  not 

The  Bishop  of  Neustadt 
ng,  lio|)ing,  laboring,  and 
nstantiy,  intent  on  effect- 
he  Protestant  doctors  con- 
ile  up  notes  upon  notes, 
*d  any  quantity  of  paper ; 
theolo.Tical  world  the  af- 
i  on  foot,  though  not  ad- 

the  political  world  the 
had  sustained  it  was  sin- 
d.  The  spirit  of  resist- 
preponderating  influence 
V^,  more  determined  than 
Idenly  changed  its  course, 
no  longer  its  support  in 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
vanced  party  of  the  Re- 
hich  suddenly  raised  up 

of  European  independ- 
Protestant  chief  of  a  petty 
public,  elevated  by  a  dar- 
\t  to  the  throne  of  a  great 
:he  grandson  of  William 
1,  became  master  of  the 
iie  Stuarts,  rallied  around 
all  the  hopes  of  national 
all  the  animosities  caused 
1.  Beside,  from  the  fatal 
»5,  which  bnitally  thrust 
e  a  whole  peaceable  peo- 

up  under  the  shelter  of 
he  ignorance  of  an  hered- 
the  armies,  the  councils, 
5  industrial  towns  of  all 
ime  gorged  w^ith  French 
nited  in  the  same  execra- 
^IV.  and  the  Church  in 
aw  only  the  bloody  image 
Mible  minister.  On  this 
f  excited  passion  and  in- 


tense hatred  the  humble  project  of 
union,  which  Spinola  and  Leibnitz  had 
so  much  difficulty  in  keeping  afloat  in 
calm  weather,  had  little  chance  of  sur- 
viving. 

The  princes  abandoned  it  as  no 
longer  serving  their  political  interest;*. 
But  other  auxiliaries,  however,  offered 
themselves,  endowed  with  less  power 
indeed,  but  hardly  less  brilliancy. 
These  were  no  otlier  than  great  la- 
dies, delighting  in  the  commerce  of 
the  learned,  and  retaining  in  their  con- 
vents or  the  interior  paths  of  piety  the 
habits  of  a  cultivated  education,  and 
sometimes  pretensions  to  political 
ability.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
especially  in  France  after  the  Fronde, 
it  is  well  known  that  theology  often 
became  the  refuge  of  those  high-born 
beauties  whom  scruples  or  repentance 
kept  aloof  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
court,  whilst  the  jealous  despotism  of 
the  sovereign  would  no  longer  permit 
them  to  make  a  figure  on  the  theatre 
of  public  affhirs.  Several  of  these  ele- 
gant, noble,  and  even  royal  lady-theolo- 
gians were  attracted  by  the  report  o*£ 
the  negotiation  in  which  Leibnitz  took 
part,  and  perhaps  by  the  renown  ot 
that  negotiator  himself,  and  in  the 
hope  either  of  aiding  in  dressing  the 
wounds  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of  se- 
curing so  precious  a  conquest  in  the 
net  of  faith,  opened  communications 
and  displayed  in  their  correspondence 
with  4iim  those  severe  graces  of  which 
their  piety  had  not  despoiled  them. 
The  Abbess  of  Maubuisson ;  Louise 
Hollandine,  sister  of  the  palatiness, 
Anne  of  Gronzaga;  that  celebrated 
princess  herself;  the  sprightly  Ma- 
dame de  Brinon,  for  a  long  time  the 
confidant  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  at 
Saint-CjT,  but  whose  enterprising 
spirit  could  not  be  anywhere  content- 
ed with  a  subordinate  part ;  in  fine,  the 
queen  of  the  Precieuses,  Mademoi- 
selle Scud^ry,  who  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of  shining  in  an  epistolary 
correspondence,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  show  that  her  merit 
could  surpass  the  limits  of  the  Carte 
de  Tendre,  such  are  the  uiiex:Qe<Qtr 
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cd  figures  which  M.  dc  Careil  makes 
pass  before  us,  and  in  painting  them 
he  borrows  some  colors  from  the  pal- 
ette of  the  great  philosopher  of  oar 
(lays,  M.  Cousin,  who  has  devoted 
himself*  to  the  good  fame  of  the  ladies 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
train  of  the  ladies  appear  the  literary 
gentlemen  of  their  society,  accustomed 
to  make  with  them,  in  courteous  jousts, 
the  assaults  of  wit.  As  the  friend  of 
Madame  de  Brinon,  fov  instance,  we 
see  intervene  the  historian  of  the 
French  Academy,  the  best  pen  of  the 
royal  cabinet,  the  celebrated  Pellisson. 
All  these  ej)istles,  very  numerous,  in 
which  the  variety  of  tone  relieves  the 
monotony  of  subject,  form  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  the  new  publication 
—too  agreeable,  indeed, for  seriousness 
is  sadly  wanting,  and  more  still  in 
Leibnitz  himself  than  in  his  graceful 
correspondent?.  A  tone  of  subtle 
biulinuge,  a  mistimed  display  of  litera- 
ry and  pliilosopliical  erudition,  the 
ploasui-e  of  discussing  without  care 
to  conclude,  are,  unhappily,  but  too 
apliai'ent  in  ever^'thing  that  emanates 
fi*om  h's  i)en  during  this  second  pe- 
riod. Wo  might  say  that  he  took 
pleusuro  in  prolonging  a  situation 
which  pr<x;ured  him  advances  so  flat- 
tering, and  in  which,  without  pledg- 
ing himself  to  any  one,  he  could  let 
himself  be  lulled  by  sweet  compli- 
ments from  the  most  beautiful  mouths 
in  the  world. 

However  that  might  be,  this  slum- 
ber, sustained  by  such  sweet  words, 
was  all  at  once  rudely  broken.  Ma- 
dame de  Brinon,  the  most  active 
brain  of  the  feminine  congress,  seeing 
that  after  all  they  talked  much  and 
said  nothing,  and  that,  by  a  supple 
and  undulating  argumentation,  Leib- 
nitz always  escapt*d  at  the  decisive 
moment,  and  retiinled  more  than  he 
advani^d  a  solution,  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  calling  to  hor  aid  a  more  vig- 
orous athlete,  who  could  grapple 
with  him  body  to  body.  She  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Bossuet,  and  this 
time  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  found 
more  leisure  and  more   freedom  of 


action.  The  political  sit 
changed.  Coming  out  froi 
distrust  in  which  he  intrei 
self  in  the  beginning,  he 
to  have  communicated  t 
documents  of  the  negotu 
cially  the  writings  of  M< 
made  it  his  duty  to  give  lii 
of  the  matter.  The  entn 
great  man  upon  the  sc< 
tunc  announced,  a  long  ti 
ed,  and  who  appeared,  as 
tragedies,  as  the  hero  of 
act,  has,  in  M.  db  Careii 
tion,  all  the  effect  of  a  the 
prise. 

No  sooner,  in  fact,  Ims 
his  mouth,  than  a  puff  o 
strong  speech  tumbles  do' 
scaffolding  on  which  Le 
placed  his  hopes  of  the 
Christendom.  Placing  li: 
once  on  the  weak  spot  ia 
h^  has  no  difficulty  in  sIk 
however  disguised,  the  re 
tion  returns  always  to  t 
that  the  Church  shall  suffer 
in  question  points  already  x 
and  tolerate  doubt  where 
ready  defined  the  faith.  ^ 
condescension  is  possible  ii 
of  human  decrees,  which 
for  local  and  transitory  int 
and  ought  to  yield  to  di£ 
time  and  place,  it  would  b 
suppase  it  possible  in  tl 
eternal  truths,  proclaimed 
thority  conceded  to  be  infs 
fallibility  carries  with  it  ii 
as  a  necessary  conseque 
mirror  of  an  unalterable  ti 
fiect  only  a  single  image 
can  repeat  only  a  single  so 
meat,  explain,  as  much  as 
clothe  the  old  faith  with  n< 
you  will,  smooth  the  |>aths 
duct  to  it  by  removing  a^ 
terms  which  are  a  stumbli 
the  weak,  save  self-love  tl 
tion  of  a  position  disavowe 
ing  error  as  a  misund:3r3tani 
is  now  enlightenai,  even  • 
acts  in  this  respect  all  that  ( 
mits  ;  but  to  alter,  atteaaab 
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(bate  the  truth  trant^mittcd  can 
inse  be  permitted  without  kill- 
1  the  same  blow  both  the  Church 
r  truth,  without  either  denying 
:h  or  tliat  the  Church  has  ai- 
ticn  its  interpreter. 
.  was  the  reasoning,  perfectly 
and  the  principle  of  the  infal- 
oi'  the  Church  once  admitted, 
erable,  wliich  Bossuet  with  his 
lown  majesty,  and  from  the 
of  his  episcopal  dignity,  urged 
y  to  the  method  supported  by 
2.  Was  Leibnitz  taken  by 
5?  Had  he  seriously  thought 
iming  a  Catholic  without  sub- 
in  the  prvx?es8  to  this  conse- 
?  Such  a  defect  of  logic  in  a 
f  Newton  is  not  supposable. 
was  neither  accustomed  to  be 
so  lofiily,  nor  in  a  humor  to 
JO  directly  to  the  point.  A  cry 
nishment  and  despite  involun- 
3caped  him,  sharp  complaints 
mightiness  of  M,  de  Meanx,  of 
of  superiority  which  eloquence 
fhority  gioe  to  great  men,  and 
enunciations  of  the  exclusive 
id  obstinacy  of  theologians,  be- 
s  sentiment,  very  natural,  and 
»uld  seem  even  in  some  nieas- 
itaglous,  for  M.  de  Careil, 
d  then  making  himself  one 
9  hero,  suffers  himself  to  be 
by  it.  All  good  Catholic  as 
Id  be,  he  himself  also  in  his 
"oductions  regrets  that  the  con- 
*  spirit  and  eclectic  methods  of 
E  were  not  accepted.  Concili- 
an  excellent  thing,  and  pleases 
ch,  some  say,  pleases  me  too 
und  I  have  been  more  than 
CQsed  of  carrying  in  religious 
my  love  for  it  a  little  too  far ; 
re  are  limits  fixed  in  the  very 
of  things,  and  which  a  little 
I  sense  will  always,  I  hope, 
me  from  transgressing.  Who 
\wrckf  says  permanence  in  the 
f  faith;  and  who  says  Catholics^ 
ODHMi  of  men  who  think  alike 
B  tniths.  Now  what,  stripped 
tmbtguity  of  language,  would 
Mihe  practical  effect  of  the 


proposition  of  Leibnitz,  if  it  had  been 
carried  into  execution  ?  The  points 
of  doctrine  (and  what  points !  the  most 
important  not  only  for  faith  but  also 
for  reason,  affecting  the  basis  as  the 
supreme  destiny  of  the  soul)  touch- 
ing the  accord  of  grace  and  free 
will,  the  conditions  of  eternal  salva- 
tion, the  mysterious  operations  of  the 
sacraments,  taught  in  the  Christian 
pulpit  from  the  very  cradle  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  and  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  clothed  in  new  and  more 
precise  forms,  would  have  been  at  a 
smgle  dash  erased  from  the  catechism 
and  suspended  in  doubt  till  the  uncer- 
tain action  of  a  future  council !  The 
Church  would  have  suffered  an  inter- 
rogation point  to  be  placed  indefinite- 
ly before  affirmations  which  she  had 
only  the  day  before  imposed  on  the 
faithful  under  sanction  of  an  anathe- 
ma !  Meanwliile,  the  faithful,  divided 
on  the  very  foundations  of  their  belief, 
would  have  met  before  the  same  altar 
to  repeat  the  same  prayers  while  un- 
derstanding them  in  contradictory 
senses,  and  to  reeeive  the  same  sacra- 
ments while  holding  entirely  different 
views  of  their  value  and  eflSjacy ! 
What  in  this  strange  interim  would 
have  become  of  the  dignity  and  stabil- 
ity of  Catholic  doctrine  ?  And  what 
were  the  utility  of  an  external  and 
nominal  union  which  could  only  cover 
a  real  internal  difference  ? 

To  sustain  himself,  if  not  his  firm 
and  piercing  genius,  in  an  illusion 
which  held  him  captive  and  would  not 
relax  its  grasp,  Leibnitz  had  two, 
only  two,  arguments  in  his  repertory ; 
but  he  had  the  art  to  make  them  take 
so  many  different  forms,  and  to  make 
with  these  two  arms  so  many  passes 
and  counter-passes  of  logic  and  erudi- 
tion, that  more  than  an  entire  volume 
is  taken  up  by  M.  de  Careil  with  the 
writings  which  contain  them,  and 
which  may  be  read  even  now  without 
other  fatigue  tlian  that  produced  by 
their  continual  dazzle.  Faithful  to 
our  task  of  reporter,  we  must  strip 
these  two  arguments  of  the  brilUant 
garments  with   which  his  luxurlouLa 
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^^  ill  to  er 


4^^^  ^   veil  which 

j^^^'  jian  conscience, 

^  .  separated  Chris- 

Dut  even  those   in 

uranism  and  idolatry, 

lay  be  discovered  who 

lant  fidelity  to  the  feeble 

light  vouchsafed  them,  will 

•ved  to  have  applied  to  them 

of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 

re  than  one  (fneen  of  Saba 

up  from  the  desert  to  accuse 

•n  of  Abraliam  of  a  want  of 

in    that   suprema   moment 

I  will  reco;^nizc  more  than 


\'n  !*oI  Hoiii  clle  n*a  point  portu." 
ilch  slu'  ha-^  not  brou'^^ht  forth.) 

J  given  to  no  one  to  antici- 
lour  of  mystery  and  revela- 
o  lon:2f  as  here  below,  and 
►ne  another  only  by  words 
lal  acts,  it  is  by  our  beliefs 
lust,  at  leiust  externally,  as 
ly,  if  not  to  the  soul,  sepa- 
Ives,  Sole  certain  guide  to 
8ole  confidant  of  the  mys- 
•ace,  the  Church  damns  not 
e  all  those  whom  she  ex- 
y  more  than  she  saves  all 
m  she  admits ;  but  she  can 
to  nobo<ly  a  sinj^le  one  of 
i  of  faitl;^,  nor  kn(>wingly  al- 
le  farthiTig  to  be  subtracted 
eposit  confided  to  hor  keep- 

these  two  fixed  points,  im- 
y  sustained  by  the  hand  of 
16  inexhaustibh^  dialectics  of 
iways  repulsed,  ev(.T  return- 
to  the  charge,  bea's  and 
thout  i-elaxation,  precisely  as 


the  waves  of  the  ocean  against  the 
-ock.  The  contrast  between  the  flexi- 
jjty  of  one  of  the  adversaries  and  the 
immobility  of  the  other  is  about  all  the 
interest  that,  in  the  midst  of  continual 
repetitions,  is  off.3red  by  this  intermin- 
able debate.  We  subjoin,  however,  to 
conclude  our  analysis,  the  recital  of 
two  inventions  of  doubtful  loyalty  im- 
agined by  Leibnitz  to  give  the  change 
to  his  adversary,  and  which  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  so  great  a 
man  we  will  call  not  nilifices,  but 
with  M.  Foucher  de  Careil  simply  ex- 
pedients. 

The  first  consisted  in  passing  over 
the  head  of  Bossuet,  in  order  to  crush 
him  with  the  heavy  hand  of  his  sov- 
ereign, Louis  XIV. 

Europe  knew,  or  at  least  believed 
that  it  knew,  both  Bossuet  and  Louis 
XIV.  It  knew  that  the  one  suffered 
from  temperament,  and  the  other  from 
principle,  hardly  any  limit  to  the  roy- 
al authority.  The  susceptibility  of 
the  monarch  and  the  conscience  of  the 
subject  being  of  one  accord,  Leibnitz 
thought  tliat  by  disquieting  the  mon- 
arch he  could  easily  bring  the  subject 
to  reason.  So  in  a  note,  ably  and 
skilfully  drawn  up,  ad<lressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  to  send 
it  to  thi3  French  king,  he  represented 
that  the  work  of  peace  at  the  point 
reached  was  arrested  by  an  obstacle  in 
reality  more  political  than  religious ; 
that  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was 
the  real  stumbling-block,  interested 
liome  in  her  struggle  with  the  temjK)- 
ral  powers  far  more  than  in  her  con- 
troversies with  here-^y.  Hence  an 
intervention  of  thd  royal  authority  to 
remove  that  obstacle,  so  far  from  be- 
ing an  invasion  of  the  domain  of  faith, 
would  be  only  a  very  projier  act 
defensive  of  the  legitimate  attributes 
of  the  temi)oral  authority,  only  a  con- 
thiuation  and  a  (consequence  of  the 
struggle  against  ultramontane  preten- 
sions instituted  and  sustained  by  all 
the  parliaments  of  France,  and  for  the 
clergy  something  like  a  supplemiuitary 
article  to  the  declaration  of  1G82.  Let 
the  king  make  feU  in  this  langalaluQ^ 
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eloquence  adorns  them.  Divested  of 
their  flesh,  so  to  speak,  stripped  naked, 
and  subjected  to  the  treatment  to 
which  the  scholastics  subject  all  argu- 
ments to  ascertain  their  value,  these 
two  arguments  are  very  simple  and 
easily  comprehended.  In  the  first 
place,  they  consist  in  denying  the  anti- 
quity, and  therefore  the  authority,  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Leibnitz  in  this  re- 
spect only  repeats  the  allegations  of 
all  Protestant  doctors,  and  which 
were  old  even  in  his  time.  The  num- 
ber of  prelates  present  at  that  assem- 
bly was  relatively  small,  and  were 
taken  almost  exclusively  from  the 
churches  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  as 
several  Catholic  sovereigns  refused  to 
publish  the  council  in  their  respective 
states,  because  some  of  its  disciplin- 
ary canons  apj)eared  to  strike  at  their 
temf)oral  rights,  there  had  been  no 
opportunity  to  heal  its  original  defect 
by  the  assent  of  the  Church  dis- 
persed. 

In  the  second  place,  granting  that 
the  XJouncil  of  Trent  had  the  character 
and  authority  which  are  questioned,  it 
was  in  good  faith  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  the'r  hearts  that  Protestants  refused 
to  acknowledge  them.  'Wiey  in  whose 
names  Leibnitz  was  charged  to  nego- 
tiate gave  manifest  proofs  of  that 
good  faith  in  adhering  beforehand  to 
the  decision  of  a  future  council,  and 
(Hmsequontly  in  rendering  full  hom- 
age to  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Now  error,  if  sincere,  is 
not  heresy,  and  has  only  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  only  voluntary,  deliberate, 
and  obstinate  rebellion  that  makes  the 
heretic.  A  man  who  submits  in  ad- 
vance to  the  authority  of  truth,  and 
waits  only  a  knowledge  of  it  to  ar- 
range himself  under  its  banner,  counts 
from  that  moment  among  those  to 
whom  tlie  Church  may  open  her  ma- 
ternal !)osoin. 

These  f<»w  sentences  embrace — 
every  attentive  reader  will  be  convinc- 
ed of  it — the  substance  of  the  whole 
argumentation,  extended  by  Leibnitz, 
enriched  and  enlivened  by  a  thou- 
5/ind/)iquant  expressions,  through  many 


years,  in  a  series  of  more  tban  a 
hundred  letters.  It  needs  fewer  words 
still,  after  Bossuet,  to  expose  in  its 
poverty  and  nakedness  the  grouM- 
work  concealed  by  the  richnrss  ami 
splendor  of  the  ornaments. 

What  mattered  it,  in  reality,  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  its  origin  or  at  any  moment  of  it> 
duration  had  united  a  full  represen- 
tation of  the  universal  Church?    To 
what  good  to  seek  if  it  had  recrrived 
in  its  text  and  in  every  part  olficial 
promulgation   by  the  political  power 
in  each  sovereign  state?      One  fact 
was  certain,  and  that  was  enough.  Ai 
the  time  when  Leibnitz  wjis  writing, 
the  doctrine  defined  by  the  Fathers  of 
Trent  on  all  the    points  controvertdl 
between     Catholics   and    Prorestiints 
was,  without  a  single  exception,  th? 
law  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Catho- 
lic   world.      From    the    basilica    of 
Michael  Angclo  to  the  humblest  vil- 
lage  church,  under  the    j>urple    s^^ 
under  the  serge   soutane,  every  p>ri' 
tiff,    every    cardinal,    ever>'     bisbol" 
every  parish  priest,  in  the  confesMc^«^ 
al  as  in  the  pulpit,  scrupulously  co2^ 
formed  to  its  language.     If  the  c(p'^' 
sent  of  the  Church  is  not  recogni  ^ 
able   by  such  signs,  by  what    sig«^ 
could  it  be  recognizetl?     Only  th^^ 
whom  Trcnt  condemned  persisted     * 
withholding  their  adhesion  to  its  <1.^ 
crees.       But    Arius    protested    aL^ 
against  Nica»a,  and  it  has  never  (M^ 
j)ended  on  a  few  voices  niised  by  sp  i* 
or  chagrin  to  disturb  the  harmony  o 
symbols  with  which  the  concert  of  no  ' 
tions  makes  resound  the  vaults  of  tlic= 
universal  Church. 

What,  again,  avails  it  to  allege  tbf 
good  faith,  the  involuntary  ignorancr* 
of  Protestants  in  resisting  the  Cood- 
cil  of  Trent?  That  good  faith,  if 
real,  may  excuse  them  in  the  etes 
of  God,  who  reads  the  heart ;  it  op«is 
not  the  doors  of  the  visible  Church, 
which  can  admit  to  her  exteiml 
communion  only  those  who  make  an 
explicit  profession  of  her  doctrinei 
Where,  in  fact,  should  we  be,  whit 
chunera  would  be  the  aathorit  j  of  thB 
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),  and  in  what  smoke  would 
the  obedience  of  the  faithful,  if 
nan  could  at  pleasure  retrench 
'  that  article  from  the  Credo, 
the  pretext  that  he  could  not  in 
nscience  recognize  in  it  the 
oF  divine  revelation  ?  Certain- 
i  obstinacy  in  error  that  makes 
•etic,  for  a  just  God  can  punish 
le  adhesion  of  the  will  to  er- 
:>o  in  that  terrible  and  solemn 
hich  will  rend  the  veil  which 
the  inmost  human  conscience, 
ly  of  those  in  separated  Chris- 
)mmunion3,  but  even  those  in 
rkuess  of  paganism  and  idolatry, 
souls  may  be  discovered  who 
ir  constant  fidelity  to  the  feeble 
i  of  light  vouchsafed  them,  will 
oservod  to  have  applied  to  them 
pits  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
More  than  one  Queen  of  Saba 
me  up  fix)m  the  desert  to  accuse 
Idren  of  Abraham  of  a  want  of 
ind  in  that  supremo  moment 
.urch  will  recomiize  more   than 


nt  qu'iMi  tfol  «eiii  clle  n'a  point  port(i." 
Id  which  she  has  not  brought  forth.) 

it  is  given  to  no  one  to  antici- 
uit  liour  of  mystery  and  revela- 
nd  so  long  as  here  below,  and 
ig  one  another  only  by  words 
:ternal  acts,  it  is  by  our  beliefs 
e  nmst,  at  least  externally,  as 
body,  if  not  to  the  soul,  sepa- 
iirselves.  Sole  certain  guide  to 
on,  sole  confidant  of  the  mys- 
3f  grace,  the  Churcli  damns  not 
anoe  all  those  whom  she  ex- 
,  any  more  than  she  saves  all 
whom  she  admits ;  but  she  can 
lish  to  nol)ody  a  single  one  of 
icles  of  faitlj^,  nor  knowingly  al- 
?ingle  farthiTig  to  be  subtracted 
he  deposit  confided  to  her  kcei>- 

.inst  these  two  fixed  points,  im- 
bably  sustained  by  the  hand  of 
3t,  tlie  inexhaustibh*  dialectics  of 
tz,  always  repulsed,  ever  return- 
lew  to  the  charge,  beats  and 
;,  without  relaxation,  precisely  as 


the  waves  of  tlic  ocean  against  the 
rock.  The  contrast  between  the  flexi- 
bility of  one  of  the  adversaries  and  the 
immobility  of  the  other  is  about  all  the 
interest  that,  in  the  midst  of  continual 
repetitions,  is  offered  by  this  intermin- 
able debate.  We  subjoin,  however,  to 
conclude  our  analysis,  the  recital  of 
two  inventions  of  doubtful  loyalty  im- 
agined by  Leibnitz  to  give  the  change 
to  his  adversary,  and  which  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  so  great  a 
man  we  will  call  not  artifices,  but 
with  M.  Foucher  de  Careil  simply  ex- 
pedients. 

The  first  consisted  in  passing  over 
the  head  of  Bossuet,  in  order  to  crush 
him  with  the  heavy  hand  of  his  sov- 
ereign, Louis  XIV. 

Europe  knew,  or  at  least  believed 
that  it  knew,  both  Bossuet  and  Louis 
XIV.  It  knew  that  the  one  suffered 
from  temperament,  and  the  other  from 
principle,  hardly  any  limit  to  the  roy- 
al authority.  The  susceptibility  of 
the  monarch  and  the  conscience  of  the 
subject  bemg  of  one  accord,  Leibnitz 
thought  that  by  disquieting  the  mon- 
arch he  could  easily  bring  the  subject 
to  reason.  So  in  a  note,  ably  and 
skilfully  drawn  up,  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  to  send 
it  to  the  French  king,  he  represented 
that  the  work  of  peace  at  the  point 
reached  was  arrested  by  an  obstacle  in 
reality  more  political  than  religious ; 
that  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was 
the  real  stumbling-block,  interested 
Rome  in  her  struggle  with  the  temjK)- 
ral  powers  far  more  than  in  her  con- 
troversies with  heresy.  Hence  an 
intervention  of  the  royal  authority  to 
remove  that  obstacle,  so  far  from  be- 
ing an  invasion  of  the  domain  of  faith, 
would  be  on?y  a  very  proper  act 
defensive  of  the  legitimate  attributes 
of  the  temporal  authority,  only  a  con- 
tinuation and  a  consequence  of  the 
struggle  against  ultramontane  preten- 
sions instituted  and  sustained  by  all 
the  parliaments  of  France,  and  for  the 
clergy  something  like  asupplcmantary 
article  to  the  declaration  of  IG82.  Let 
the  king  make  feif  in  this  languishing 
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negotiation  tluU  hand  which  nothing  in 
Europe;  can  resist.  Let  him  pronounce 
one  of  those  sovereign  words  which 
have  so  often  fetched  an  echo  even  in 
the  sanctuary,  or  let  him  simply  join 
to  tiie  theolofGrians  and  hishops,  too  sub- 
missive hy  their  quality  to  the  spirit- 
n:\l  authority,  an  ordinary  represent- 
ative of  th  ;  reiallan  rights — a  lawyer, 
a  statesman,  or  a  magistrate,  and  all 
will  speedily  return  to  order,  and 
march  nipidly  toward  a  solution. 
Numerous  adulations  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  king,  and  evenof  his  theological 
knowledge,  followed  by  honeyed  in- 
sinuations against  the  Bishop  of 
Mf-aux,  tenninate  this  singular  appeal 
to  the  secular  arm,  the  discovery  of 
which  wuU  hardly  count  among  the 
titles  to  glory  of  philosophy,  and  which, 
moreover,  was  no  more  successful  than 
estimable. 

The  king,  old,  weary  of  those  reli- 
gious discussions  which  were  the 
plaTue  of  his  reign,  and  even  to  his 
last  days  tlie  chastisement  of  his  in- 
tolerable d(?spo*.ism,  communicated  the 
note  to  Bo?suet  without  comment, 
perhaps  even  without  having  paid  it 
tlie  least  attention.  Bossuet,  strong  in 
the  solidity  of  his  arguments,  declared 
hunself  perfectly  willing  to  receive 
sucli  lay  associate  as  should  be  chosen, 
and  Leibnitz,  having  no  reason  after 
that  to  desire  wliat  Bossuet  so  little 
drt»aded,  the  proposition  fell  through, 
and  left  no  trace. 

The  other  snare  was  not  leas  adroit, 
but  more  innocent.  In  his  attach- 
ment to  his  favorite  plan,  Leibnitz 
could  not  i)ersuade  himself  that  it 
could  |>ossibly  be  resisted  by  any  rea- 
sons drawn  from  conscience  alone. 
The  party  taken,  the  point  of  honor, 
schohistic  obstinacy,  were,  it  seemed  to 
him,  the  principal  reasons  for  reject- 
ing his  plan.  It  was  with  Catholics 
a  matter  of  vanity  not  to  yield  to  de- 
mands made  by  Protestants.  But 
what  they  rcftisod  from  the  hand  of  a 
•stranger,  they  would,  perhaps,  accept 
more  willingly  from  the  liand  of  a 
friend,  a  member  of  their  own  commu- 
nion.    A  pious  fraud  would  relieve 


the  plan  of  all  sasptcion  of  liereiy. 
A  consultation ,  for  example,  of  t  n^ 
posed    Catholic   doctdr,  who   phoaVi 
show  himself  &vorable  to  it,  wooH 
perhaps,  be  all  that  was  required  '/> 
disarm  prejudice,  and  the  flag  wouU 
pass    the    merchandise.     The    greti 
philosopher,  therefore,  set  himself  a: 
work.  Assuming  the  paternal  tone  ami 
authoritative  air  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
taking  care  that  no  expression  t^msLck- 
ing  of  heresy  should  escape  his  li|K 
playing  a  part,  so  to  say,  with  all  thr 
gravity  in  the  world,  and,  without  a 
single  smile,  produced  in  eight  or  ten 
pages  that  little  document  which  irf 
entitled  Judicium  Doctoris  Cathob'd 
and  which,  proceeding  from  [>rincipfc< 
in  appearance  the  most  CathohV,  ani 
advancing  in  ways  the  most  orthodox. 
arrive<l  at  the  foot  of  the  Council  ot 
Trent  itself,  to  mine  in   silence  it« 
very  foundation.      If  M.   de  CarHI 
Iiad    not    tliis    time    conscientiotislj 
printed  the  entire  text  of  this  dispov. 
ery,  we  should  find  it  very  Iwrl  t" 
believe  that  a  mind  so  great  could  «l> 
scend  to  such  a  puerile  game,  aui  ^^ 
which  we  seek  in  vain  the  fruit  b 
evidently  hoiMjd.     AVith  whom,  thtu 
did  Leibnitz  imagine  he  had  to  dor 
Do  people  disguise  their  idt»a«»,  u-^  they 
counterfeit     their    voices  ?       I?  thf 
Church  a  citadel  so  poorly   puardM 
that  one  can  enter  it  by  stratagem,  Hj 
simply  turning  his  cockade  or  dissens- 
bling  his  uniform  ?     Took  he  Bo8su«'t 
for  an  imbecile  sentinel  who  could  ^' 
imj>osed  upon  by  passports  so  evidcni- 
ly  forged  ? 

For  the  honor  of  Leibnitz  and  of 
philosophy  we  would  pass  over  in  si- 
lence this  crotchet  of  misplaced  gai^ 
ty,  if  AL  de  Careil  did  not  force  »* 
to  pause  on  it  for  a  moment  lon«ic«' 
before  concluding,  by  attaching  to  it 
an  undue  importance,  by  pretendinf 
to  see  in  it  the  solution  of  a  literan 
problem,  which  we  formerly  made  « 
subject  of  some  observations.  A  ft* 
words  will  dispose  of  this  incidentf 
which  lM*side  is  not  wholly  foreign  to 
the  principal  object  of  our  present  f^ 
flections. 
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e  coiiti"over3y  with  Bos- 
during  the    lifetime    oF 
(1?,   in     fact,   very  little 
e  partial  publication   of 
ready  ancient,  thera  ex- 
wn,  wholly  in  the  hand- 
at  great  man,  a  small 
ions  questions,  which  re- 
»wn  up  to  his  death  and 
\^^  time  ai'ter,  and  which 
'd  and  published  only  at 
of  the  present  century, 
le  \\  ork,  baptized,  I  know 
St/sfema  T/ieofogicum,  for 
law  tli'i  light,  it  was  per- 
ithout  surprise,  that  on 
even  those  on  which  in 
•Itin^is  Leibnitz  was  the 
ve  1    i'rom  the  doctrines 
h,  his    conclusions   co:i- 
puiest   Catholic  teach- 
lat  arose  a  great  discus- 
e  lcam:Ml,  all  astonished, 
:)ly,   some  disagreeably, 
»Ilm'itz    ihls  posthumous 
vd   evidence   of    ortho- 
eutiiries,  conjectures,  ex- 
ix;  called  forth  in  abund- 
▼cnious,  but  rarely  im- 
wrlter    interpreting  the 
own  manner — Protest- 
to    keep    Leibnitz    in 
md  Catholics  intent  on 
m  for  theirs.     I   myself 
3  conjectures  on  the  sub- 
y,  as  was  proper  on  such 
without  much  expecta- 
r  them  prevail,  the  first 
ge   thsir    insufficiency, 
i  that  tlie  existence  of 
Theologicum,  like    the 
Homer,  and  the  name 
)f  the  Imitatione  Christie 
a  sort  of  biblical  quad- 
lirclc,  destined  to  supply 
10  leamed  a  subject  of 
to  stutlents  a  thesis. 
jve   M.   dt)    Careil,  the 
)w  unveiled ;    the   new 
ains  the  old  ;   the  Jadi- 
r  Catholiri   is    the   key 
;  Theoiogicum,  of  which 
itially    only    a     rough 
le  first  edition.     Id  the 


one  as  in  the  other,  Catholicity  is  only 
a  borrowed  vestment,  momentarily 
worn  by  I^eibnitz  to  disguise  his  uni- 
form of  a  negotiator.  It  was  a  ruse 
not  of  war  but  of  diplomacy.  On  the 
plan  of  pacification  the  success  of 
which  he  was  bent  on  securing,  Leib 
nitz,  in  order  to  beguile  the  malevo 
lent,  by  a  premeditated  design  im 
pressed  on  it  the  Githolic  seal  instead 
of  th'3  Protestant  stamp.  He  was 
no  more  a  Catholic  when  he  wrote 
the  Systems  Theo'ogicum  than  he  was 
when  he  prepared,  to  deceive  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  Bossuct,  the  Judicitun 
DoctorU  Vatholici ;  he  only  wished  to 
appear  one  in  order  to  secure  a  full 
hearing  for  the  conditions  on  which  lie 
could  become  a  Catholic* 

The  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
supposition  has  been  for  M.  de  Careil 
to  make  the  Systeina  Theologicum 
figure  by  the  side  of  the  Judicium 
Doctoris,  at  such  a  date  as  he  judged 
the  most  convenient,  for  example, 
among  the  documents  of  the  negotia- 
tion of  which  he  was  drawing  up  a 
statement  (procis  vsrhcd).  But  snice 
one  of  these  documents  was,  in  his 
view,  only  the  detailed  reproduction  of 
the  otlier,  it  beems  to  us  he  should  have 
placed  them  in  face  of  each  other,  so 
as  to  facilitate  their  comparison.  We 
regret  that  he  has  not  so  placed  them, 
for  we  are  convinced  that  even  he 
liimself,  in  re-reading  them  in  connec- 
tion for  the  press,  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  assim- 
ilation imagined  has  not  the  least 
foundation  in  fact.  Although  signed 
by  the  same  hand,  the  two  documents, 
which  he  would  confound,  do  not  in  any 
manner  whatever  bear  witness  to  the 
same  state  of  mind,  or  to  having 
been  both  designed  to  aid  a  common 
object.  Everything  in  them  differs, 
not  merely  in  tone,  which  in  one   is 


♦  A  similar  view,  in  tome  rcj^pect**,  to  thij^  U 
tAkcn  and  ar^d  witti  mach  planHibility  by  Dr 
Ouhrauer  in  HIh  German  work  wliich  formed 
the  basin  of  J.  M.  Maclcic'A  '•  Life  of  Godfrey 
William  von  Leibnitz,"'  pnbli^bcd  at  Boston  by 
(ionld.  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  1S45;  and  the  refuta- 
tion of  it  iudirecUy  jjflven  by  the  Prince  de 
Bro^Iie  in  the  text,  id  by  no  means  unwelcome. 
— Thb  Tbanslatoa. 
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grave  and  full  of  cinolion,  subtle  and 
li<^ht  in  the  othi^r,  but,  above  all,  in 
I  lie  plan  and  very  substance  of  the 
argument.  The  Judicium  is  a  series 
oi  ai-guinents,  veiy  brief,  which  tend 
di redly  to  a  foregone  conclusion, 
namely,  the  paclQcation  of  the  schism, 
and  as  the  means  of  effecting  it,  the 
suspension  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Not  an  idea,  hot  a  woixl,  that  does  not 
tend  direcVily  to  this  conclusion,  nor 
the  8li<?htest  effort  to  dissemble  it.  It 
is  a  skilful,  but  adroit  pleiiding  against 
tike  Council  of  Trent.  The  Systema^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  i.  detailed  exposi- 
tion, often  eloquent,  of  the  entire 
Catholic  faith,  ])oint  by  point,  dogma 
after  dogma,  of  those  which  Protest- 
ants reject  as  well  as  of  those  which 
they  admit  with  the  Church.  And 
what  authority  does  this  dogmatic  ex- 
I>osition  appeal  to  as  its  support? 
The  ofione^t  is  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
itself,  openly  invoked,  on  the  ground 
that  the  voice  of  the  universal  Church 
is  the  invariable  rule  of  faith.  The 
Council  of  Trent  in  every  line  is  call- 
ed holy,  ven(»rable,  and  sometimes  even 
the  Council,  by  way  of  eminence.  After 
this,  what  phice  would  M.  de  Careil 
give  to  this  writing  in  a  negotiation, 
the  precise  objecl  of  which  wae  to  efface 
that  council  I'rom  the  memory  of  the 
iiiithful,  and  the  iiimals  of  the  Church  ? 
A  singular  pleasure  assuredly  Leibnitz 
must  have  found  in  belying  himself, 
in  playing  a  ridiculous  farce,  and  of 
doubtful  morality,  only  to  end  in 
yielding  to  his  p|>ponent  the  ground 
ilisputed  between  th'Mu ! 

Till  M.  de  Careil  responds  to  this 
dlffi(!ulty,  to  which  we  had  previously 
invited  his  aitcnlion,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  guard  ourselves  against 
confounding  works  so  dissimilar  in 
their  to'ie,  d?slg.i,  and  substance  as 
ilii^  Ju'/irii/m  and  th<»  Sf/sfctna,  and 
coMiliiue  also  to  rice  in  the  one  only  a 
pas:'.!!!.*  witho  It  value,  which  ought 
not  t:)  liavi*  oj.M'iipied  even  the  waste 
nio.n;*nts  of  a  great  man,  and  still  less 
cause  the  lo-s  of  that  time  so  well 
tilh'd  by  his  editor ;  and  in  the  other, 
on  the  contrary,  the  expression  of  a 


sincere  conviction,  very  proper  to 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  l)e- 
liefs  of  the  soul  that  conceived  it  1: 
is  of  the  state  of  that  soul,  and  of 
those  beliefs,  that  it  remains  for  us  to 
say  a  few  words,  by  attempting  t> 
enlighten  ,  the  confused  impre«sioi:2. 
produced  by  the  voluminous  papers  cf 
which  we  have  just  finished  the  an- 
alysis. 


If. 


TuuEB  thuigs,  I  think,  musi  have 
struck  those  who  have  had  the  pa- 
tience to  follow  me  in  this  long  expo- 
sition :  1.  The  singularly  norrov 
ground  on  which  Leibnitz  consentcii  to 
place  the  negotiation ;  2.  This  jierw- 
verance  in  pursuing  it ;  3.  Thi:}  re- 
sistance to  bringing  it  to  a  couclu^ioo. 
Cantoned  in  very  narrow  quarters, 
he  maintained  himself  there  with  6^ 
stinacy,  reanimating  the  combat  when- 
ever it  slackened,  but  escaping  fn»Di 
every  solution  whenever  it  approich- 
ed. 

They,  for  example,  who,  attracted 
by  the  antithesis  of  the  two  great 
names,  should  imagine  that  they  werv 
about  to  hear  debated  between  the 
hist  of  the  Fathers  and  the  ance^^tor 
of  modem  philosophy  the  great  ques- 
tion everywhere  agitated  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  on  which  the  future 
of  society  depends — they  who  should 
exi>ect  to  see  a  mortal  struggle  in  the 
listed  field  between  a  champion  of  free 
inquiry  and  a  representative  of  author- 
ity, would,  I  fear,  be  greatly  disap|Kiint- 
ed.  Not  a  word  of  the  mutual  rcUitions 
of  faith  and  reason,  of  the  rights  of 
private  judgment,  or  of  the  principle 
of  authority,  is,  I  think,  met  with 
in  the  whole  twelve  hundred  pages 
comprised  in  these  two  volumes ;  ainl 
for  the  very  simple  reason,  thai  the 
terms  to  which  the  discussion  was  re- 
stricted rais(?d  no  question  of  tl* 
sort  bettveen  the  two  opponent* 
Faithful  to  the  constant  traditions  of 
the  Church,  and  imbued  with  the  rak^ 
of  the  Cartesian  method,  Bossoet  cos- 
tested  none  of  the  preix^gativet  of  iti' 
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uur  natural  pow- 

itiuo  hy  profession,  Leibnitx 

in  faith  thr^  njrbt   lo  reveal 

ise  ou  man  knowledge  supe- 

re — pretending  to  become 

lo  be  a  C'ufholie.   in  pottntia 

Leibnitz  declared  liimself 

k  the  nilo  of  faith,  not  in 

xt  of  ji   hook^  bnt   in    tLe 

of  nn    ort;}mizf'd  C-hiireli, 

tJlnireh  Ijc  distinetly  neknow- 

rp  in  (he  hiernreliy  of  pjis- 
hend  i.s  th«?  Roman  Pontiff, 
ly  there  was  and  uoidtl  he  no 
r  on  the  existenen  or  tlio 
the  mode  of  action  or  the 
ic  cccle*.ia5tical  authority, 
between  I  hem  only  a  sira- 
itimble  question  of  tket-^af 
Certainly  the  Chureh  has 
•y  right  to  be  beard  and 
n  she  speak:* ;  but  did  .nhe 
le  Council  of  Trent  ?  Tim 
libnttz  sustained  went  no 
this,  and  I'ose  no  hijEjhtT. 
in  our  day,  curious  in  tho- 
raetaphysica,  thope  who 
terest  in  reconciling  free 
cp,  or  the  foreknowledj^e 
o#e  who  like  to  carr^- 
Tvh.  of  do<rma  or  the  seal- 
lysis  into  the  very  depths 
\  will  find  very  little  satis- 
reading  tbem*  None  of 
ilojjical  or  moral  problem  a 
the  Reformation,  and  with 
[id  troubled  men's  miml'^, 
ho  srlioolswith  the  jrfr/-will 
^  nor  the  foreordiuation  of 
the  subtle  distinctions  in 
he  intrinsic  nature  of  moral 
effects  of  original  siru  ob» 
Leilmitz,  from  first  to  last, 
meh  as  a  simple  allusion. 
icurrenco  of  the  divine  ac- 
X  of  the  human  will  in  the 
Horal  progre?53  ami  the  hope 
sal vn lion,  he  thought  and 
r  Chureh.  II  is  critic  isms 
rm  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  substance  of  its  decis- 
is the  competency  of  tlio 
Ich  he  pleads,  rather  than 
from  the  canon 
von.  II.    2i> 


of  the  Sci^iptures,  which,  for  the  Old 
Testament,  lie  would  restrict  to  the 
Hebrew  books  properly  so-called*  and 
exelud^i  therefrom  the  books  iti  Greek 
transmitted  only  by  the  Septuagint* 
I  am  awatx^  of  no  dogmatic  point,  de- 
iined  at  Trent,  which  creates  with  him 
any  serious  dtilieuliy.  And  even  on 
this  subject  of  the  cununicity  of  the 
ftjicred  ht»«jkc;,bc  has  not  I  dug  that  resem- 
bles that  audacious  criticism  to  wducli 
Kichard  Simon,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  opened  the  way,  and  which,  a 
very  few  years  al'ter,  all  Germany  was 
to  rush  into  nnd  level  and  broaden. 
It  was  not  the  enticlsm  of  our  days, 
which  pretends  to  an  imf>rescriptible 
right  over  the  entire  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  serve  as  ihe  ground  q\ 
all  ceilainty,  moml  and  philosophii^L 
The  criticism  of  Leibnitz  takes  not 
such  lofty  aii-s.  It  h  re-ilncted  to  some 
accessory  parts  of  the  OM  Tes laments, 
and  presumes  not  to  go  beyond.  And 
when  Bossuet,  adopting  a  method  fa*- 
miliar  to  logicians  (thrnigh  not  always- 
piijdently  employed),  would  push  it  to* 
the  extreme,  to  absurdity  even,  and 
prove  that  ils  principles  logically  car- 
ried out  would  ruin  entip(3ly  the  lioly 
Scriptures,  Leibnitz  recoil*,  frighten- 
ed at  tin?  last  word  of  his  own  Irigic. 

Leibnitz»  having  never  been  accus- 
ed of  a  narrow  or  timid  mind,  of  anv 
lack  of  biddness  in  his  principles  or  of 
foj-ce  in  deducitigihmi  them  their  log- 
ical eousequences,  It  is  necessary  to 
believe  lliat  it  he  avoided  the  debate 
between  the  Refonnation  and  the 
Church  under  its  grander  aspects, 
it  was  solely  because  la?  was  separat- 
ed from  Catholic  beliefs  only  by  the 
narrow  trench  which  he  himself  has 
traced,  and  because  hia  own  Protest- 
antism, so  to  speak,  was  neither  long- 
er nor  bniader*  Certainly  he  can  be 
very  little  of  a  Protestant  who  ac* 
knowledges  all  the  council;*  leu  one 
alone,  and  even  all  die  decrees  of  that 
one  save  a  single  oxcepiion — who 
speaks  as  a  Catliolic  of  the  Churcli, 
of  tradition,  of  the  priesthood,  and  of 
the  sacraments.  That  to  these  sentt* 
meDt<4,  8o  near  to  those  of  a  Catholic^ 
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I^iboitz  joined  llic  aincerc  desire  to 
take  the  tiiial  sLep  ;  fluit,  having  reueh- 
c'd  the  threshold,  bc3  wa^s  fitronglj 
pressed  to  cro&a  it,  we  must  believe, 
in  <*rdler  not  only  not  »o  throw  doubt 
on  his  ol>en  repeated  piv* testations, 
which  have  every  a])peai'ance  of  bein«jf 
tnade  in  good  faith,  but  to  account  iur 
[lis*  pcri*evei"ance,  mciitoriously  dsidaj- 
ed  on  mon^  thiin  one  cccasion  to  sua- 
lain  or  revive,  against  all  hope,  the 
nickering  flame  of  I  he  hinguifrhing 
ncgotintion,  Neither  the  growing 
ooldnesa  of  ihe  powers  of  the  earth, 
who  arter  having  started  it  abandoaed 
it  midway,  nor  the  hatigbtinei*'^  of 
Boftsuet,  a  hi  tie  contemptuous,  which 
exposed  without  any  mercy  the  van- 
ity of  his  i*rojects,  succeeded  in  dis- 
eoumging  bira»  lie  was  proof  against 
nil  disguiits  ;  he  knocked  at  every 
door,  Hud  I  lie  crooked  methoiU  he 
adopt*?iI  to  open  or  limi  them, 
not  neconiing  to  the  rulcj?  of  loyal 
wiirfamj  attest  at  least  an  anient  de- 
sire to  enter  the  place*  Yet,  in  spite  of 
thia  ftgreetneut  on  priticiplej*,  this 
heartfelt  desire  for  union,  and  the  Jc*e- 
ble  distance  which  remained  tor  him 
to  traverse  to  become  a  Catholic » 
Leibnitz  never  in  hiji  life  traverj^ed  it. 
The  end  of  the  discuiision  found  him 
just  where  he  wa»  at  its  beginning, 
always  debuting,  never  advancing. 
When  the  reasoning  of  Bossuet  be- 
came urgent  and  victorious  (and  it 
will  be  admittctl  that  with  the  choice 
of  ground,  and  ihe  advantages  con- 
ceded bim,  one  needs  not  to  be  a  Bos- 
suet to  conquer) — whenever  it  took  a 
ttmi  ad  Iwtmmm,  and  passed  from  the 
general  interests  of  Protestantism  to 
the  particular  dullcs  of  individual 
conscience^ — wlicnevcr  the  qiic^stion 
was  no  longer  of  concluding  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  two  hostile  powers, 
but  of  arttculaling  the  submission  of  a 
believer,  Leibnitz  dixnv  back,  and  es- 
eafK'd.  The  tnne  becomes  sharp  and 
pour,  recriminations  are  mingled  with 
n*-aj3on]ng,  suhicrfuge^s  retmct  the  con- 
ccasions.  Bi*oad  and  ea^v  in  regartl 
to  principle'^,  he  hagirle^  at  consequen- 
ces.    What  are  we  to  think  of  thai 


alternattou,  of  tlioae 
ces  followed  by  iw  con*l 
What  was  the  aAor-thou|^ 
the  exterior  motives  ot*  Uial  t^ 
tent  resistance  ?     For  no  cmoi 
persuaded  tliat    a  mail    of  a  < 
character,  and  a  mind  which  !%l 
at  trifles,  admitting  in  the  on 
nece^-^jity  and  the  right  of  an 
hie  authonty  in  matter:*  of  ^iti 
remain  a  Pi"©! extant,  that  ia^ai 
that  acknowledged  authority, 
the  bishops,  united  at  Trent,  j 
EccksifUtkuA  and  Macchibeet 
canon  of  the  Scriiiturcs- 

The  moral  pn>blcni  being 
and  complex,  every  one  has  a  ] 
offer  hi.s  own  solution.     I  form 
this    periodical,  offered    mlue^ 
shall  hold  to  it  till  a  better  and 
satisfactoi^  Bohilion  \b  di«<vtvcr^ 
my  judgment,  all  is   r 
suppose  that  Leibnitz  ^  * 

olic  in  intellect  and  by  Ptudy, 
mained  a  Proleslunt  by  force 
interest,  and  etdf-lgve.    The  tii 
i^  not  even  a  supposition,  but 
For,  waivinj;  the  disiputed  Talui 
Sf/sUma   Tkeniarjfictim,  the  d< 
which    we    have    l>ctcirc.    us 
alone    avowals    cmply    8nflJci 
pmve  it.      When  one  jM^miiii  tlj 
currence  of  ih'^e  will 
will  in  the  work  of  sal  ■  ( 

terious  virtue  and   i  li    n  ,    .J 
rament^,  the  tranMit-i  i 
elements  in  the  euchn  < 

recogni3ti?s  the  «aer»?d  11" 
prjei*thood,the  Primacy  by  diri^ 
of  the  bisihop^  of  Rome«  and*  aM 
the  intallibiUty  of  the  Chardj 
Leibnitz  aceorrls  all  this  to  n 
always  by  implication,  andofiil 
the  form  of  exi>licit  conceaiiot 
is  willingly  or  unwillingly  a  01 
or  at  least  ba^  lost  all  rif^bl  IM 
one.  In  euch  a  case  tho  dofect  ii 
with  not  the  intellect.  Lcl  not 
said  here  of  invin«'i>»le  ignoci 
never  was  tli «  1  ice  mon 

ble,  more  con   1  roaqoan 

jocted.  drowned  in  lljoi^of  ligl 
in  the  case  of  LeibiiiU. 

RemaiDd,    then^  oaly  the    i 
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lypowiesrs,  which  I  cou- 

8  chrtritable  \  but  it  per- 
I  lie  Iftcl??  in  the  rai^e,  and 
en  tbo  fin<t  ivu't  is  once 
t,  belter  tliati  m\y  other  ex- 
.▼ea  the  dignity  and  loraU 

true,   as  we    hold^  tlifit 

Ljeing  with  the  Church  in 

nentii!   jirincijjles  of  the 

h,  was  retained  outside  cjf 

ioa  by  tbe  fenr  of  losinj^ 

it  ton  wbieh  he  hiid  j::atn6<i 

irtk,««  of  Pnitestantfi  and  with 

riC3,  nothing  mora  simple 
to  satisfy  at  the  same  time 
•tence  and  bis  interests,  he 
>or  ejirno.'^tly  and  per^evering- 
;t  a  reconL^iliattonnf  bK*^  party 
grutei'tor^  wjlli  the  Cburch. 
that  hefeh  bira-^elfbrmnd 
id  i*e^pectable  tics  ^vliich 
to  the  tnofKimeuts,  and  to 
worship,  w  hie  1 1  received 
jvrs  and  dictated  their  1^T^i 
IS  very  natnrnl  tliat  be 
Hate  to  go  ab>ne,  to  ttike 
churelu*!*  unknown  to  hh 
,nd  that  \v}  should,  instead, 
to  recont^tntci  tlie  broken 
of  liie  temples  of  the  middle 
ad  see  n  h  i  8  l>i  r th .  I  f  fi  n  n  \\y 
aknr$s  iiitaehed  to  the  roy- 
'ieace  as  to  every  other  voy- 
le  Jiira  dread  to  cbantre  the 
ace  red  i  led  doctor  of  one 
t  of  a  penitent  and  ne- 
another,  who  can  be  as- 
U  to  fr[iare  himself  the 
ition,  he  should  wi^h  to 
ih  nrms.  baggage,  and  all 
^  wan  insteaJd  of  submit* 
llion««*  and  enter  into  the 
hend  ere^H,  followed  by 
nations,  and  have  there- 
lo  as  niiieh  gratitude  as 
lubmis^ion  ? 

:*mee   of  Leibnitx  in  a 

>n  findg    in   this    at 

cxphination.      llh 

poin!?i  of  little  impirt- 

flj  to  understand.  Thege 

he  knew  welt  what  to 


think,  are  those  without  wbidi,  aceortl- 
in.^  to  his  knnwledie  of  the  Prolestant 
conrt^  and  .-^tcbo^l"^,  no  peai-c  wa*^  po^sllde 
eith'T  to  be  eoncluded  or  cvetj  pi\)p()sed. 
1 1 < *  knew  bow  ro m p I et e ly  a 1 1 d  i r r e voea- 
bly  Protestant  prineeiJ  a; id  iloctai*8  were 
pk«lged  by  tbtiir  word  and  their  self- 
love  (amonr-proprf)  against  the  Coun- 
cil of  Tix^m,  from  which  they  fancied 
they  hiid  been  unjut^^tly  excluded. 
Many  of  them  wore  on  the  point  of 
reaebing  by  their  own  reason  and 
study  dogmatic  coni'lusions  analogous 
lo  those  of  Trent ;  but  thi5  date  and 
se^il  of  that  eouniMl  affixed  to  any  for- 
mulary prei*ented  for  their  signature 
made  them  instinelivoly  r^coiL  It 
was  in  their  naine  mneh  moi*e  than  in 
bis  own,  or  rather  to  raanagr}  their 
pretensions  murb  more  than  to  tran- 
quillize his  osvn  oonseicnee,  a^  he  al- 
lows us  in  more  than  one  [dace  to 
perceive,  that  bo  in^iBlerl  with  invin- 
cible obifilinaey  that  this  ob.^tacle  to 
peace  muj^it  be  remov^ed.  He  acted  a^ 
a  negotiator  who  follows  his  instrur- 
tion^  and  speaks  for  others,  m\idi 
more  timn  as  a  doctor  who  decides,  or 
a  philosopher  who  discusses,  oa  his 
own  act'ount.  In  the  new  couticil 
who^ie  convocation  be  called  for,  he 
thought  all  low  in  him?^cir,  the  dogmas 
of  Trent,  after  an  apparent  di.* cushion, 
would  lie  re-e&tabiip*bed  on  tb-^  raorb 
Fidid  bas'aof  a  more  general  agreement, 
and  not  having  that  quick  setise  of  the 
digidty  of  the  Church  which  belongi 
only  t3  her  children,  he  felt  no  repug- 
nan<'e  to  the  adoption  of  expedients 
borrowed  from  political  prudence,  and 
wholly  out  of  place  in  the  Church  of 
God. 

Thus  may  be  resolved,  it  secma  to 
me,  in  the  most  simple  manner  in  the 
world,  the  apparent  contradietiong  in 
the  conduct  of  Leibnitz,  and  be  dis- 
coveiied  the  f  ceret  of  hi-*  obs-linacy  in 
protracting  a  fruitless  discui^s^iou,  in- 
Bletid  of  either  candidly  breaking  it 
off  or  boldly  bringing  it  tfi  its  lo'J:icaI 
conclusion.  IIh  bad  postponed  the 
day  of  his  pei^oaal  conversion  to  the 
d'ly  constantly  hoped,  constantly  an* 
Bounced  as  near,  of  a  general  recoociU 
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lAtinn*     It  would  Imve  cost  him   too 
much  to  TOovo  before  that  day  carae  ; 
but    it   cost  him  hnrdly  lei^s  to   own 
rci    himself  tliut  como  it   would   not. 
Hf^nce»  witli  him,  a  prolonged  Btate  of 
indociisiou,  vhich^   as    hiimjiii    life   is 
ubort,  and  dentil  alway^i  lakei^  ua  hj 
rturprifto,  biid  imtumlly  no  termination 
but  thjit  of  his  lift?  ilsfdf.     We  in  this 
l»ave»  I    tbiuk,  explained   that    other 
pl"oblci«  presented  by  the  Sj/stema  The^ 
oiofficum.      If  we  have  ri^litly  seized 
liii  stilt e  of  mindt  not  bin  ;>  was  more 
natural   than   tb^t    we    siionld    find 
among  the  papers  of  L*^ibnitz  a  pro- 
fession of  Cat b oil e  faith,  and  iberc  can 
be  nothing  a^tonighini?  in  the  fact  that 
it  remained  iinflinsbed  and  unpabhsh- 
I'^d*      From  tbe  moment  in  which  the 
doctrines  containiMl  in  that  tract  became 
his  real  belief,  it  was  rerv  natuml  tbat 
he  sliould  reduce  them  to  writing,  and, 
from  tbe  moment  when  he  had  sul>- 
jocted  the  pnblicatiou  of  his  conver- 
sion to  a  condition  u!ways  h<>p<-*d  for, 
bat  never  realized,  it  was  moi'e  nutu- 
i*al  still  thai  be  should  keep  tbe  writ- 
ing hj  him  as  the  witness  of  the  fact 
of  bis    convei'ssion.      At   what   [lotnt 
of  his  life,  therefore,  did  he  contide  to 
paper  the   interior  state  of  his  mind? 
It  is  im^HjS'^ible,  but  at  the  same  time 
wholly     unimfjortant,    to    deteroiiiie. 
Probably  it  was  in  one  of  those  mo- 
tnenta  of  sincerity  and  recoHection  in 
wiiidi  tlie  sotd,  detaching  herself  from 
all  worldly  considerations,  places  bcr- 
self  face  to  fiice  with   the  pj-oblems 
of  her  eternal  destiny  ;  or.  indeed,  may 
liavc  been  at  a  time  when,  in  the  vein 
of  hope,  and  believing  that  he  wjis  on 
the  eve    of  concluding  ecclesiasticail 
peace,  he  wished  to  draw  up  belbre- 
band*  in  readiness  for  the  event,  its 
mantfesto    iind    programtne.      Little 
imuorts  it.     As  s«x>n  ns  be  thought  as 
H  Catholic,  them  were  a  thousand  eir- 
cttoistaiioes  m  bis  life  in  which  he  mttst 
htkXt  qxtkeQ  and  wnUcn  as  he  thought. 
Tbe  momt'nt  in  which  be  would  have 
ttscpressf^)  bim^f'»fwirhtbT?haM  CtAnk- 
vm^wn  uhtnng 

nttkli^  Pnjt- 

«iiAnl»,  them^ 


he  felt  it  hia  duly  to  jnit  fortlt  I 
name  pretensions  to  which  in  t 
heart  be  attached  no  imjjj 
Leibnitz  the  negotiator  mnar  fl 
rily  have  l>een  more  -i 
a  higher  price  on  his  ^.. 
Leibnitz  the  pliiiosophiTt  feo  t 
opposition  to  the  asaertioo  of 
Careil,  his  sincere  work  would 
Sff sterna  Thrologicum  :  his  dJpl 
work  would  be  Uic  rnrre<»ponil< 
which  w*^  have  made  the  aoaljn 

The  advantage  of  Bossuel  i 
debate  is  tbat  in  his  ea^e  n4 
questions  can  be  raided,  and  t 
subtle  distinctions  be  called  for. 
suet  the  bishop  and  Bod^uet  tha 
matist  are  one  and  the  saine  | 
and  speak  one  and  the  same  lail 
Knowing  perfectly  whence  he' 
whither  he  can  go,  what  he  is  | 
tod  to  abandon,  and  what  he  mut 
fast ;  very  liberal  in  the  part  wli 
gives  to  reason,  very  precise  il 
he  asserts  in  the  name  of  nutli 
nmrktng  with  a  steady  liand  Uie 
of  what  can  be  changed  in  the  CI 
and  what  is  as  immutable  as  sli 
selfy  he  has  no  occasion,  when  I 
once  laid  down  his  principles,  ta 
draw  any  conce^ion,  or  to  I 
from  any  logical  consequence ;  p4 
ing  an  erudition  less  varied,  aa 
menlative  ability  less  flexible  tli^ 
of  I^ibnitz,  BossueU  in  Im  I 
carries  the  day  by  his  rectilil| 
precision*  We  &ay,  howeT«l| 
witliout  wrong  to  the  great  p| 
that  his  cause  was  too  iKMuly  | 
in  advance.  All  the  pftneapl^ 
conceded  him  in  the  outset,  ^ 
slightest  logical  pressans  attti( 
f«»rce  out  the  necessarj  taoA 
Leibnitz  found  at  lames  Ui] 
heavy,  and  complained  of  it 
he  himself  armed  that  poiretftl 
with  the  instrument  whidi  it 
work,  without  minag>>iasiit  todtf 
also  witliout  forcing  its  artioQ» 

This  \     MtoatJiM, 

givt*3  to  1  ^  >  prep  lodtffl 

the  struggle^  tak^  bowt^Tenfroi 
»tn]^le  a  kfge  part  of  tbai 
which  olbenriae  tl  te&^ 
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1  deprives  vm  f\^  tlie  instruction 
ight  have  been  d  en  red  from  it. 
ssii redly  have  little  cbaiice   ot' 

pitted  against  ea;'h  otU*?r  coni- 
s  of  their  8tatui*e,  miA  less  still, 
le  possible,  of  seeing  a  debate 
1    on    unde^i*     like     conditions. 

is  no  longer  a  Bos.^iuet  in  tbe 
b ;  bat  still  le^s,  perhaps,  arc 
'rotcstantsnml  pbi!o?ophers  who, 
jeibnttz,  i-eeognize  inlullibility 
inciple,  and  ihib  inspiration  of 
burihs  of  tbe  canon  of  Scrip- 

That  kind  of  enemies  is  gone, 
ft  no  heir^-  Those  whom  we 
sneounter  make  to  our  forces 
Btiff  resistance.  The  very  im- 
nd  shadow  of  autbority  have 
eared  froan  the  Proles tantisui  of 
B,  each  day  more  and  more  fli?^i- 

in  the  thousand  shades  of  [>ri- 
|ietnent.  With  mi  bounded  free 
Kod  unbridled  criticism,  t'ontro- 
can  no  longer  find  a  starting- 
ia  any  do^ma  or  in  any  text. 


and,  io  tact,  has  ceaied  to  be  possible- 
The  enemy  esi^apes  by  the  want  of 
a  body  to  be  gnippleil  witL  Hap- 
pily, another  sort  of  combat  can  hn 
waged,  another  sort  of  victory  be 
hoped  for.  DoL-trines,  remote  from 
one  ati other,  to  be  disputed  in  their 
principles,  may  still  be  eomjiared  in 
their  efTccts*  It  h  Iieneefortb  by  their 
respective  tVnits,  rather  than  by  argu- 
menU>  by  their  respective  action  on 
society  and  on  souls,  that,  Iwfore  an 
uncertain  pablir,  nuist  bo  judged  the 
principle  of  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  that  of  private  judgment. 
On  ibis  new  soil,  as  on  tbatofpiire 
intelligence,  God  permits  the  elForts  of 
man  to  concur  in  tbe  tnumjib  of  hi;* 
cause.  It"  he  wills,  tlien,  for  the  honor 
of  his  Church,  to  raise  up  Bi^ssuets  lo 
take  his  cause  in  hand,  there  ought 
to  be,  for  the  honor  of  her  nature, 
Leilmitzes  to  meet  them,  and  measure 
themselves  with  them. 

PxiiNXE  Alueet  de  Beoglie. 
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ibbot  Antony  gaid:  I  saw  the 
»f  the  enemy  lying   spread   out 
the    earth;     and   I   cried    out, 
\x  who  shall  escape  These  ?" 
i  a  voice  answered,  "  Humility," 

b  n  told  of  Bleseed  Ar«enius, 
>n  Satuitlay  evening  he  turned 
^k  on  the  setting  sun,  and, 
hing  out  his  arms  toward  Ijeaven, 
rt  cease  to  pray  till  t!te  sun  rose 
I  hit  face  in  the  morning. 

■hot   Agatho    was    zealous   to 

fcy  duty. 

W  crosiied  a  ferry,  he  was   the 

^t&ke  an  oan 

*e  hftd  a  visit  from  his  brethren, 

i«d  was  fir^t,  after  prayer,  to  set 

tts  table. 

f  hewM  full  of  divine  love. 


4.  The  novice  of  Abbot  Siaoi  oflen 
bad  to  ?ay  to  him,  **  Rise,  father  ;  let 
us  eat,"  He  used  to  make  answer, 
**  Are  you  sure  we  did  not  eat  just  now, 
my  son  ?" 

The  novice  replied,  **  Quite  sure, 
my  tat!ier."  Then  tlie  old  mtm  said, 
"  Well,  if  we  did  not  eat,  comcr  let  Ui 
eat/' 

5.  A  president  camo  to  see  Abbot 
Rimon  ;  and  some  clerks,  who  got  to 
him  iirst,  said  to  him,  *'  Now,  father, 
get  ready  I  Here  cornea  the  president 
for  your  blessing;  he  has  beanl  a 
great  deal  about  you." 

**  /  will  get  ready,"  saiil  the  abbot, 
Sa  he  took  some  broad  and  cheese,  and 
began  munching  at  tlie  door  of  his  cell 

*•  So  tim  is  your  solitary  !**  said  the 
president,  and  went  away  again. 
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From  St  Jamee*s  MagtziDe. 

rriS  BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVBB 

Has  sorrow  cast  thy  spirit  down, 

And  crusli'd  thy  hopes  Elysian  ? 
Be  not  disbearten'd  by  her  frown, 

Nor  heedless  of  thy  mission. 
But  go  forth  gaily  on  thy  way — 

The  bonds  of  care  dissever, 
And  pluck  the  roses  while  you  may ; 

Tis  better  late  than  never ! 

Doth  love  consume  with  pensive  woe 

Thy  heart  whence  hope  has  fleeted—- 
As  sunbeams  melt  away  the  snow 

They  never  could  have  heated  ? 
Come,  wreathe  thy  brow  with  laurel-lea£-» 

Be  wise  as  well  as  clever, 
And  learn  a  nobler  lore  than  grief ; 

Tis  better  late  than  never ! 

For  life's  a  stand-up  ^^If  I  ween, 

With  poverty  and  labor, 
And  many  a  hero  there  has  been 

AVho  never  drew  a  sabre. 
So  buckle  bravely  to  the  strife, 

How  perilous  soever, 
And  win  some  glory  for  thy  life ; 

Tis  better  kte  than  never  I 

Or  hast  thou,  worn  in  folly's  wars, 

Forgot  the  land  that  bloometh 
Beyond  the  cedars  and  the  stars, 

Where  sorrow  never  cometh  ? 
Oh,  do  not  for  a  phantom  fly 

From  Paradise  for  ever, 
But  turn  thy  trusting  eyes  on  high ; 

Tia  better  late  than  never  ! 

Great  Lord  of  heaven!  creation's  Korof 

AVhose  vineyard  open  lies, 
Thou  deemest  not  a  worthless  thing 

]VIan's  tardy  sacrifice  ; 
Still  sanctify  the  work  we've  wrought, 

And  every  fond  endeavor, 
This  blessed  creed  thyself  hast  taught-* 

TlS  BETTER  LATE  THAN  N£V£E  1 
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CHAPTER   XIX* 

i  tliouj^hu  ^v lie  11  Miiric!  had 

to  me   tht»   eo!nlfi^  of  tlie 

b    in    t^earcli    of    Alistrcsi 

I  lo  thank  God  i?h«  was  be* 

p  iva^h,  and  with  so  nin^-h 

liiid   hd  us  in  i^nararice  of 

Then  making    ha^te.  to 

I  apprehended  tiiese  ofH- 

1  visit  every  chambiir  in  the 

[uickly  repaired  to  my  annt'ti 

►  was  |)€riuaded  by  Miiriet 

Lad   sent  for  to  take  an  in- 

F  the    furniture,  which  .^ho 

a  very  commendable  Ihin^r 

iho  wished  they  had  waited 

time  as  she  had  had  lier 

By  an  esfK'cial   m^'rev,  it 

led    that   the^e  otHi'er-s — nr^ 

two  out  of  lliree  of  thom^ 

U    well-di^post'd  men,    who 

their  olHeti   with    as    mncli 

Is  eonld  be   hoped  for,  and 

iinisheJ   by  their  behavior 

y  way  increased  the  hard- 

^h    invasion    of    domestic 

"Wti  were  all  in  tnnis  ques- 

Uehlng:     Mistress     Ward's 

ippt  my  aunt,  whose  mental 

a*  i^lendcid  for  to  exem|*t 

Ihiei   orde:il.      The  one  offi- 

as   cdiurljfth  said,  "If   ihi* 

Bd    be   unsound,    'tis    mo -it 

ill  let  the  cat  oat  of  the  ba^/' 

have   forced  questions  on 

be  otliers  forcibly  restrained 

li,  and  likewise  from  0])feialy 

hb,    when    we    denied    all 

of  the  place  she  had  rc- 

Howsoever,  he  vented  bis 

in  scornful  looks  and  cut- 

e«.       They   carried  away 

^er-booka,  and  notably  the 


"  Spiritual  Combat,"  whicli  Mrfi. 
Engerticld  had  gifted  me  with,  when  I 
iilept  at  her  house  at  Northampton » 
the  lo.^s  of  which  grieved  me  not  a 
littk%  but  yet  not  so  much  as  it  woultl 
have  done  at  another  time,  fi>r  my 
thougbts  were  then  wholly  set  on  dis- 
covering who  bad  betraycil  Mi^strcss 
Wa  rd *s  i  n  t  sr v  e  n  t  i  on ,  and  w  li  a  t  b ad  been 
Mr.  Watson's  fate,  and  if  Bar^il  also 
had  Ijeen  implicated.  I  addressed 
myself  to  ihe  most  seemly  of  tho  three 
men,  and  asked  him  what  her  ofience 
had  been. 

**  She  assisted,"  be  answered,  "  in 
the  escape  of  a  prisoner  from  Bride- 
well/* 

"  In  what  manner  ?'*  I  said,  with  so 
much  of  indiifcrency  as  I  could  as 
sume. 

**  By  the  smuggling  of  a  rope  into  his 
Cvdl "  he  answered,  "  which  was  found 
yet  hanging  unto  bis  window,  anil 
which  none  other  thati  that  pestilent 
woman  could  have  furnished  him  with." 

Alas !  this  was  what  I  feared  would 
happen,  when  she  first  formed  this 
project ;  but  she  had  assured  us  Mr, 
Watson  would  let  liimself  down»bold- 
ing  the  two  cnd^  of  the  cord  in  hi;* 
hands,  and  so  would  bo  etiabled  to 
carry  it  away  witl»  him  after  he  haul 
got  down,  and  so  it  would  never  be 
discovei*ed  by  what  means  he  had  made 
his  escape, 

"  And  this  priaoner  hatb  then  es- 
caped ?'^  I  said,  in  a  careless  manner. 

"  Many,  out  of  ont  cage,"  he  an- 
swered ;  **  but  I'll  warrant  you  he  is 
by  this  time  lodsrcd  in  a  more  safe 
dnngeon,  and  with  such  bracelets  on 
bis  hands  and  feet  as  shall  not  suffer 
him  again  to  cheat  (he  galloivs*" 

I  dai*ed  not  question  him  further 
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nkre  t\/*  he  be- 
flf;  lUVed  otf"  bis 
Ifghty  troi  did  so 
that  this  mishap 
Bee,"  he  ssiib joined, 
t  to  walk  or  stand, 
iff  into  Mr.  Weill's 
ty  are  not  tit  home, 
it  in  the  pirlor  ;  and 
niiJent  I  fihould  not 
o-dn}'.  I  t>ray  (jod 
I   will  sail  to-ni^ht 


i 


bell  at  the  door  of 
40 ;  and  his  house- 
led  it,  smiled  wlien 
he  \ras  a  j^reat  fa- 
as»  indeed,  methinks 
li  all  kinds  ot'  people. 

0  Mr.  Wells'd  study. 
,s  the  most  comfort- 
it  aired  in  the  house, 
tke  of  the  books,  she 
re  in  it ;  and  nothing 

but  she  must  do  so 
he  asked  if  we  had 
Ba^il  said  i'  faith  lie 
mid  he  very  j^lad  of 
,f  she  would  feteh  it 

1  the  fire  wa^  kindled 
it  never  would  bum, 
3  dam[> — -she  went 
while,  and  he  then 
>r  tlie  past  ni^-ht, 
fodnr.^on's  boatman) 
rowed  his  boat  close 
ar  to  the  prison,  and 
the   eover  of  some 

I  Btoi>d  bf"UvIxt_.  the 
18011*8  w^'ill  Wben 
(p'elve,  I  promise  you 
t  beat  as  any  j^irFs, 
led  lest  Mr.  Watson 
?ceived  the  cord,  or 
houhl  fail  Howso- 
>ne  minute  I  thought 
hing  muving  about 
ws,  and  then  a  body 
X  first  oti  the  ledge, 
turned  itself  round, 
U,  sank  down  slowly, 


"Oh,  Basil!"  I  cxclauned,  ''  con  Id 
you  keep  on  looking?*' 

*'  Ye4i,'*  he  answered;  **  as  if  mine 
eyes  should  start  out  of  my  head.  He 
eamo  down  slowly,  helping  him-^elf,  I 
ween,  with  his  feet  against  the  wall ;  but 
wh  mhejrot  to  about  twenty  or  tliirty  feet, 
1  guess  it  to  have  bceu,  from  the  roof 
oi  tlif^  shed,  he  stopped  of  a  sudden, 
and  hun^  nioiionless.  *  He  is  out  of 
brexith,*  1  said  to  Tom.  *  Or  the  njpe 
proves  too  shorf/  quoth  he.  W»» 
w^atchcd  him  tor  a  nioment.  He 
swung  to  aa<l  fro,  then  rested  again, 
his  feet  ai^ainst  the  wall.  *  Beshrew 
me,  but  I  will  climb  on  to  that  mof  my- 
self, and  get  nigh  to  hint,'  I  whispered 
to  Tom,  and  was  springing  out  of  the 
boat,  wlren  we  hcaixi  a  noiso  more 
lo).id  than  can  b;?  thought  of«  *ril 
warrant  you  he  hath  tallen  on  tlie 
planks,*  cpiotli  Tom.  *  Marry^  but  we 
will  [)iek  him  up  then,'  quotii  I ;  and 
found  myself  soon  on  the  edge  of  the 
roof,  wbich  was  broken  in  at  odo 
place,  and,  looking  down,  I  thought  I 
saw  him  lying  on  the  ground.  1  cried 
a^  loud  as  I  dursl,  ^Mr.  Widsoii,  be 
you  there?  Hist!  Are  you  hart? 
Speak  if  you  can/  M-*tliinks  he  was 
stUDiicd  by  the  lall,  tor  lir^  did  not  an- 
swer; S'i*there  remained  nothing  left 
bo  do  but  to  leap  myself  through  the 
opening  into  the  shed,  where  I  found 
him  With  his  eyes  shut,  and  moaning* 
But  when  I  apake  to  him  he  came  to 
hini'^elf,  and  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not 
stand,  one  of  his  legs  being  much  hurt. 
'  Climb  on  to  my  back,  reverend  sir/  I 
said  *and  with  God's  help  we  shall 
get  out.^  Howsoever,  the  way  oat  did 
not  appear  manifest,  antl  mostly  with 
another  beside  one*s  self  to  carry. 
Btit  glancing  round  the  inside  of  the 
shed,  I  perceived  a  d^ior,  the  fastening 
of  whicli,  when  I  shook  it,  roughly 
enough  I  promise  you,  gave  way ; 
and  the  boat  lay,  Gixl  be  pmiaed, 
close  to  it  outside.  I  gave  one  look 
up  to  the  prLson,  and  saw  lights  Hash- 
ing in  some  of  the  windows.  *  Thoy 
be  astir,*  I  said  to  Tom.  *  Hist !  lend 
a  hand,  man,  and  take  the  reverend 
geutlenum  tVom  oW  my  back  and  iato 
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the  lioiiL*  Mr.  Wal8on  utteTOd  a 
^fttjin.  II«  miLst  liave  &uf!en?d  cruel 
'"^t.i'n  ;  for,  as  we  since  found,  his  log 
a^d  a  bo  his  artQ  were  broken^  aud  he 
III  iktnl  more  dead  than  alive. 

*•  We  bfj^au  to  mw  as  fast  as  we 
't^juld ;  but  now  he,  coming  to  himself, 
!fct*U  in  hn  ooiat,  and  mes  out: 

*'  *  Oh,  kind  siirs — the  cord,  the  eoixl ! 
8tt»iu  1  pray  you  ;  stt*[>,  turn  back/ 

** '  Not  tor'tlie  world/  I  cried, '  rev- 
erend sir/ 

'"  Tlien  hp,  in  a  lamentable  voice  : 

"*01u  if  you  turn  not  back  aud 
brinu;  away  the  eord,  iht;  jioor  geallo- 
woumtj  w\wU  did  glye  it  unto  jne  niii^t 
uvciU  fall  into  sore  trouble.  Oh,  for 
God's  sake,  turn  back  !* 

**  I  gave  a  ha-^ty  jrlance  at  riie  prison, 
whtTt*  inrrfasiug  stir  of  h'ghts  wad 
visible,  and  resolved  that  to  return 
li^hould  be  eertnin  min  to  ourselves 
and  to  him  for  whom  JMi>lre!^s  Ward 
had  ri^ki*d  her  life,  and  little  or  no 
ho  K'  in  it  for  !i  *r,  as  it  vv;h  out  poitsi- 
b!i*  ;h<*re  fihottid  be  time  to  |jjct  the 
eoni  and  then  escape,  which  with 
liest  .spred  now  could  with  dirtieulty 
b.'  effected.  So  I  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  Mr,  Wat^on*s  pleadings,  with  an 
a5sni*t*<i  consnience  she  should  have 
wished  no  otherwise  herself;  and  by 
GvKl'd  mpi\:!y  we  made  such  way  he- 
fore  they  cojld  put  out  a  boat,  landing 
nnseen  l>eyond  the  next  bridge,  that 
we  could  secretly  convey  him  to  the 
house  of  a  Catholic  not  far  fmra  the 
river  on  tlie  other  side,  where  he  doth 
lie  concealed*  1  promise  you,  sweet- 
heart; \VQ  did  niw  haI^l.  Albeit  I 
.strove  very  much  laat  year  when  I 
won  the  boat -mat  eh  at  Richmond,  by 
my  troth  it  was  btit  child**  phiy  to 
la'^t  nighc'ji  racing.  INior  Mr.  Watson 
faint fd  before  we  landed,  and  neither 
of  na  dai-ed  venture  to  stop  from  pu li- 
ning for  to  assist  him.  But,  i}od  be 
praised,  he  is  now*  in  a  goo<l  bed ;  and 
I  fetched  for  him  at  dnybivak  a  1e€»ch 
I  know  in  t\\n  Borough,  who  hath  set 
his  broken  limbs  ;  and  to-night  if  the 
weather  be  riotfoul,  when  it  gets  dark, 
we  will  convey  liim  in  a  boat  to  a  ves- 
««l  at  th8  river^A  mouth,  whicli  I  have 


and  beer, 
?ry  gbdJv 

on  vSBH 

e$*  wlthlf 


retained  for  to  lake  I 

I  would  Mistress  Wardi 

of  it  also*" 

**Oli,  Basil,"  I  exckini 
can  discover  where  bIiq  40 
would  not  then  be  t]ii|io6ail 
had  foreea«ite4l  I  his  y^et 
would  be  saved*  Yet  ahe  k 
refused  to  tell  n^,*' 

**  MoBt  hke  she  wonW*" 
ed;  **  but  if  you  do  hit  by 
upon  her  abode  to-day.  To 
Bpaleli  a  tn^ly  mt*»9 eager 
Mr.  lltKig'^on's,  and  I  pn 
j^weetheart,  slie  hhalh  wtU  & 
iF  I  have  to  use  tbi^je  for  it, 
away  to  France,  and  ^io^ 
good  madame  I  know  at  Ci 

The  housekeeper  iheu  ca 
broad  and  meat  and  beer, 
dear  B;tsil  did  very  gbdly 
for  he  had  eat  noil 
before,  and  was 
food.  I  waited  on 
hoasewifely  duties* 
contentment  in  thift  qniel 
in  his  company  tliat  noth'ng 
ptiss  it*  The  tire  now  bum 
Jy ;  and  whilst  he  ate, 
llie  time  when  we  shonl4| 
and  live  at  Eus^ton,  i*o 
the  busiy  worhl  without  as 
most  sale  and  pcaeelul  iii  j 
Icsome  tunes,  even  as 
house  we  were  for  a  ghfl 
out  from  the  noisy  city,  tlw 
which  reached  withotil  dht 
Oh  how  welcome  was  l  hat  I 
val  of  peace  which  we  tltea 
I  ween  we  were  both  vrsry  ( 
when  the  gixtd  hou^ekf*cpe 
for  to  fetch  away  hi^  p!a1 
fallen  asleep,  with  hi- 
hid  hami^  ;  and  I  wa^ 
in  a  high-backed  chair  oppo^ 
The  noLse  *he  made  awoki 
not  him,  who  »lept  mo^it  i^m 
smiled,  and  in  a  motherl; 
moved  him  to  a  more  comfc 
sition,  and  satd  she  would^ 
on  it  he  had  not  been  ab 
night- 

^-  Well,  rU  warrant 
goo  1  guesser,  Bliatreas 
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And  if  you  ditl  but  knuvv 
ard  otid  a  goo  i  work  \vi  hatli 
Igttd  in.  mGrthinks  you  would 
ty  ill  his  lyjii.^e," 
litstrt$S8   Siierwroorl,"  she   re- 
bare   known    Ma-^ter  B^isil 
toy  yeni'« ;  and  a  more  iiuble, 
6neiH>ii8  heart  never,  1  ween, 
ill  a  nian*8  bo8om.     lie  very 
le  licri'  wilh   lils  fiilhcr  and 
flier  wlion  botli  were  striiiUn^s  ; 
faster  Hubert  wits  the  sliarpest 
*fud  the  niiist  well-behaved 
hi.     Bat  bestrew  nic  if  I 
boiler  Jla^tcr  Basil,  albeit 
^njetime^   very  troublesome, 
ihey  or  rude   as   some   lirtys 
i*»iiiber  it  well  how  I  lau*(h- 
iV  when  tliese  young  masters 
s  this  one  was  no  more  than 
and  the  other  four — were  at 
ler  hi  this  room,  nnd   Basil 
lew  jerkin  on,  and  colored  hose 
t  time,  IluUjrt  wore  a  kirtle, 
ipleai^nred  him,  tor  he   said 
d  take  bim  to  be  n  wench.  80 
jl  to  mc,  half-crjnng,  and  says, 
b   Baa   tliat  line  new  suit 
lOt    the    &anie  ?     *  Because, 
le  is  the  eldest,'  I  said.  '  Alt,' 
fthr^wd  imp,  *  the  next  timtj 
hi  mplhlnketli  I  will  \m^h  Baz 
"  be  the  tdde.st/     If  I  sIkjuM 
ndred  years   I  shall  never 
le  little  urchin  looked  no  re- 
gpiteful.*' 
I   fiomewhat  sadly,  I  ween, 
better  cheer  when  a»he  relat- 
ider  a  lieart  Basil  hurl  from 
ypars  towanl  the  pQi>r,  tak- 
h  clothes  for  to  jiive  them  to 
;gar*  he  met,  aud  one  day,  sbe 
"    tug  very  har^l  Mrs.   Wells 
r  a  strolUng  man  whi«di 
incd  he  bad  no  ItKlging, 

qiiQth  be,  *'yrju   have 
hers  in  your  bouse,  and  he 
much  ai  a  bed  to  lie  in  to- 
ld  would  not    be  contented 
td  cbar;ied  a  servant  to  get 
a  lodging.    Aud  m*^  he  oneo 
y  roundly  in  liis  older  ycjirs 
le  ruuse.     Ther*.^  was  one 
8,  an  old  man  which  work- 


ed sometimes  in  Mr,  WelU'ss  s-tablt^ 
but  did  He  at  a  cottage  out  of  liic 
lown.  And  one  day  in  winter, 
when  it  snowed,  Ma^t^r  Basil  would 
have  nic  make  this  feUow  sleep  in  the 
hoiif^e,  because  he  was  ^lek,  he  said, 
and  he  would  give  him  bis  t>wu  bed 
and  lie  himself  on  straw  hi  the  b table 
and  went  into  so  great  a  pas**ion  when 
I  aatd  he  should  not  do  so,  ft»r  that  he 
was  a  mean  person  anil  could  not  lie 
in  a  gentleman's  ehainl»or,  that  my 
young  master  criej  out,  ^  Have  a  care. 
Mistress  Ma^on,  1  do  not  come  in  the 
night  and  shake  you  out  of  your  own 
bed,  tor  to  give  you  a  tat^te  of  the 
cold  floor,  which  yet  is  not,  I  promise 
you,  so  cold  as  the  street  into  wliieb 
you  would  turn  this  poor  diseased 
man,'  Aud  then  he  feJl  to  coaxing  of 
me  till  I  couAenteii  for  to  send  a  mat- 
tress and  a  varm  rug  to  tlie  stable  for 
this  pestilent  olil  nmn^  who  I  waj*rant 
you  was  not  so  siek  as  he  did  asKume 
to  be,  b!it  had  suthi^ient  cunning  (or  to 
cozen  Master  Bo^si)  out  of  hifl  money. 
Lord  bless  tlie  lad !  I  have  seen 
hita  run  out  wilh  bis  dinner  in  his 
hand,  if  be  dirl  but  seo  a  ragged  ur* 
chin  in  the  streets,  and  gift  him  with  it ; 
and  then  would  shig  lustily  about  the 
house — metliinks  1  do  hear  him 
now— 

'  DiwiiiT,  O  dinn<*r*»  ft  rare  jyrrifKl  thlnar 
AJlko  fur  a  TX'ggftr,  alike  for  11  kiujj.'^ 

Basil  opened  then  his  eyes  and 
stfired  about  him. 

**  Why,  Mistress  ^lason,"  be  cried, 
"beshrew  me  if  you  are  not  rehears- 
ing a  rare  piece  of  poe^y  !^ — the  only 
one  I  ever  did  indite/'  At  the  wliieii 
sjieech  we  all  latiglu-il ;  but  our  mer- 
riaieut  was  short  ;  fiir  tiiae  liad  sped 
faster  than  we  thought,  and  Basil  said 
be  must. needs  return  to  the  Borough 
to  forecast  with  ^Ir.  Hodgson  and 
Tom  Price  means  to  convey  Mr, 
Watson  to  the  ship,  which  was  out  at 
sea  nigh  unto  the  shon?,  and  a  boat 
mast  be  bad  to  carry  them  theit?,  and 
withal  such  appUanccs  pr^xjured  as 
should  ease  his  broken  bmbs, 

**  Is  there  not  flange r  '*  I  asked,  **  an 
moving  him  so  soon  ?" 
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**  Ycat**  he  said^  "  but  a  less  fcaiful 
^ng^r  tlma  hi  long  larr^ing  in  thh 
coon  try." 

This  wa**  too  true  to  be  giiinsayed ; 
and  so  tbaiiking  I  he  good  liousekeeper 
we  left  the  house,  which  had  seemed 
for  thofte  few  hi>urs  like  unto  a  har- 
Ikif  from  a  sloniiy  sea,  wherein  both 
our  barks,  sliuitered  by  the  wave5»  bad 
refitted  in  peace^ 

"  Farewell,  Basil/'  I  moumtully 
said  ;  **  God  knowetli  ihr  how  long.*' 

**  Kot  for  very  long/*  he  answfi*ed- 
*'  lu  three  monilw  I  shall  have  civpt 
out  of  ray  wardship.  Then,  if  it 
please  God,  1  will  return,  and  so  deal 
with  your  good  uncle  that  we  shall 
80on  atV'r  that  be  married-** 

"  Yea,**  I  answered,  **  if  so  be  that 
my  father  h  then  in  ^-afety,'* 

He  said  he  meant  not  otherwlae, 
but  that  he  had  great  contidence  it 
should  then  be  sol  When  at  la^t  we 
parted  he  went  down  Ilolborn  Hill 
very  fast,  and  I  slowly  to  FAy  Place, 
maay  times  slopping  for  to  eateh  one 
more  sight  qf  liim  in  Uic  crowd,  wliich 
howsoever  soon  hid  him  iVom  me. 

When  I  arrived  at  home  I  found 
Muriel  in  great  afliiction,  for  news  luid 
reached  her  that  Mb  tress  Ward  had 
been  apprehended  and  tlimwn  into 
prison.  Methinks  we  had  both  looked 
for  no  other  issue  than  this,  which  she 
had  herself  most  desired ;  but  never- 
tbeb^^,  when  the  certainty  thereof 
was  confirmed  to  us,  it  should  almost 
have  seemed  as  if  we  were  but  ill -pre- 
pared for  it.  The  hope  I  had  con- 
ceived a  short  time  before  th:it  she 
should  escape  in  the  sam^  vessel  with 
"Riksil  and  Mr.  Watson,  made  me  less 
resigned  to  tliis  misliap  ttuui  I  should 
Imve  been  had  no  means  of  safety 
been  at  hand,  and  the  sword,  as  it 
were,  hanging  over  her  head  from  iltky 
to  day.  The  me^enger  which  had 
brought  tliis  evil  news  being  warrant- 
ed reliable  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodg- 
iOQ,  I  intrusted  him  with  a  few  lines 
to  Basil,  in  which  I  iuformod  him  not 
to  stay  his  dej>arture  on  her  aceounl^ 
who  was  now  within  the  walls  of  Uic 
pnaoQ  which  Mn  Watson  had  escaped 


from,  and  tlmt  her  best 
should  be  to  know  he 
reach  of  his  pursuer?^  Tl 
day  was  spent  in  great 
spirit.  Mr.  Congleton 
to  Mr.  Roper  for  to  req 
come  to  London,  and  wr 
to  Mr.  Lary  for  to  return  to  h 
in  town,  and  confer  with  som« 
lies  touchiufr  3Iistress  Ward's 
onmcnt.  Muriers  i*ye&  thank 
but  I  ween  she  hod  no  hope 
and  did  resign  herself 

wonst  tidings.     Her  motli  

ing  asking  for  her,  who!^e  pi 
dareti  not  so  much  as  hint  m 
pn*sence,  did  greatly  aggmv 
sufterings*  I  haveotUti  Itioaj 
riel  did  then  untlergo  a  martv 
the  heart  as  sharp  in  its  kind 
w^hicli  Mistress  Wnrd  endured  u 
if  the  reports  which  did  rt:!tteh 
true.  But  mure  of  that  anol 
eventful  day,  which  had  opei 
so  much  of  fear  and  sormWi 
ia  store  other  lia|>S9  vrhich  j~ 
rehile. 

About  four  of  the  ck 
came  to  Ely  Fbce,  and  foi 
alone  in  the  parlor,  my  iinge« 
with  some  stitching,  my  lb 
ing  wandered  far  away, 
tured  to  myself  the  ma 
river,  the  receding  tide,  tbt^ 
sel  which  was  to  csarrj  "" 
once  more  to  a  foreign  lamly 
sails  flapping  in  the  wind  a^ 
passing  to  and  fro,  |>lying  IH 
bosotn  of  the  broad  riv^i^ 
leaving  so  much  as  a  Inioe 
passage^  And  his  boeU  with  ill 
more  precious  than  gold— the 
life  bought  at  a  great  prin 
thouglit  I  saw  it  glide  ia  it 
amidst  those  hundred  otber  h^ 
observed  (so  I  hoped), 
its  eoun*e.  ^let bought 
bark  should  be  a  type  of  tot 
which  carry  with  them,  utii 
undiscemed^  a  purpose,  wU 
freight  thera  on  their  wajr  lo 
— somewhat  hidden,  soinewti 
to  their  hearts^  aomewlial  i 
their    whole     strength;    saA 
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!Bv  seem  to  be  doing  I  he  like 
oilters  do ;  and  God  only 
liow  differctit   shall   h^   the 

'Hubert,'*  I  exclaim od  vvlien 
f  opened,  **  is  it  you  ?  Me- 
these  days  I  sec  no  one 
to  tkifS  house  but  a  fear  or  a 
(li  seize  me.  What  bringeth 
%ath  nothing  occurrcfl  ?" 
feihing  may  occur  thit^  day," 
Ircd,  *•  if  you  do  but  will  it  lo 
kli3tancc/* 
I  ?''  I  asked  eagerly  ;  '*  what 

tkther'a    deliveraoce,"    be 

I ubert,"  I  cried,  "  it  is  not 

Id!"  he  said   in   a   resolved 
**Don  your  most  becomhig 
I  follow  inv  direction?*  in    all 
Lady  InsroldsbyT  I  thank  God, 
iletl  London,  and  will  he  h^^re 
fcirry  you  to  Sir  Fran  cin  Wal- 
I  hou^e,  where  her   ihniiliar 
idy  Sydney,  doth  now  abide 
Rr   Piii lip's  absence.       You 
h  get  s[>eec!i  witb  Sir  Fnin- 
'if  you  do  behave  witli  dilTi- 
|d  beware  of  the  violence  of 
ire  and  exnrbitaney  of  your 
ihecking  needless     speecbet?, 
^ering  bis  questions  with  ns 
fiL^    as  courtesy   doth    eotn- 
a-=i  few  as  civility  doth  per- 
ht  not  bur  you  may  obtjiin 
fs  release  tti  the  form  of  a 
banishment ;  f<>r  he  is  nnf 
lb  cretin  to,  baving  received 
his  health  is  sinking  nnd*  r 
!ps  of  bis  confintMnc^at,  and 
th  90  impainMl  ibat,  once  be- 
he  is  not  like  to  adventure 
in  in  this  enuntry." 
I  cried,  *'  mine  eyes    had 
ill  his  shrunken   form    and 
icks  tokens  of  such  a  decay 
^ak  of;    and  I  pray   God 
tary   may   deal   mercifidly 
Dfows  it  shall  bo  too  la^e," 
rrant     yati,'*    he    replletj, 
do  rightly  deal  witb  blm. 
i  an  order 'whieb  shall  re- 


lease this  very  nigbt  your  father  frnm 
prison,  and  send  htm  safe  beyond  seas 
before  the  week  is  ended.** 

"  Think  you  so  ?**  1  feaid,  my  heart 
beating  with  an  uncertain  kind  of  hope 
mixed  with  doubling. 

"  I  am  assured  of  it,"  Uybert  con 
fidently  replied. 

"I  must  ask  my  uncle*s  advice,** 
doubtfully   said,   *^befom   I   go    with 
Poliy;* 

A  contemptuous  smile  curled  his  lip. 
***  Yea,"  be  said,  *^  be  directed  in  ibe^jo 
weighty  matters,  I  do  advise  you,  by 
your  aunt  also,  and  the  saintly  MurieL 
and  twenty  hundred  others  beside,  i£ 
jou  list ;  and  the  while  this  last 
chance  shall  escape,  and  your  father 
be  doomed  to  death,  I  have  done  my 
part,  God  knowetb.  If  he  perish,  his 
blood  will  mil  be  on  my  head;  but 
mark  my  words,  if  be  be  not  presently 
Released,  be  will  appear  before  ihc 
council  in  two  days,  and  the  oath  be 
tendered  to  him,  \vliieb  you  best 
know  if  he  will  take*  and  his  refusal 
without  fail  will  send  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold." 

**  God  defend,*'  I  exclaimed,  greatly 
raovedt  "I  should  delay  to  do  that 
which  may  yet  save  him.  I  will  go, 
Hubert,  But  I  pray  you,  who  are 
famiUar  with  Sir  Frjmcis,  what  meaiiJ! 
shoabl  be  best  for  to  move  him  to 
compassion  ?  Is  there  a  soft  cornpr  in 
his  heart  which  a  wonum's  tears  can 
touch  ?  I  will  kneel  to  him  if  needful, 
yea,  kiss  bis  feel — mind  him  of  his 
own  fair  daughter,  Lady  Sydney, 
which,  if  be  was  in  prison,  and  my  fa- 
ther held  his  fate  in  bis  hands,  would 
doubtlea^  sue  to  him  with  the  like  ar- 
dor, yea,  the  like  agony  of  spirit,  for 
mercy.  Ob,  tell  me,  Huberr,  what  to 
say  which  shall  drive  the  edge  of  pity 
into  bis  souk" 

*"  Silence  will  take  effect  in  thia  caae 
sorjner  than  the  most  moving  speeches," 
he  answered.  "  Steel  your  soul  to  if, 
whatever  be  may  say.  Your  tears,  your 
eyes,  will,  I  warmnt  you,  plead  more 
mightfally  than  your  words.  He  i^ 
as  obliging  to  the  solder  but  predomi- 
nant parts  of  the  world  as  he  is  serv- 
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icettblc  to  tlie  mc*tQ  severe.  Toliim 
men's  laces  speak  as  niucU  as  their 
lf>njrti«*^^f  atid  tlii^ir  ciuintenaHces  are 
tntl«xt*3  of  llieir  lit'ur:?.  Judjre  if 
yaur^,  tlie  Itvelk^t  piece  of  eloqueace 
which  eviT  «lispiiiye(l  it»t*lf  iti  a  fair 
viaagf*,  sliall  fitil  tu  exprt'iis  llmi  which 
pfl^ionatc  words^  iiiissujg  their  aim, 
would  of  a  8nivty  ill  convey*  And 
mind  you*  Mistress  Constance,  this 
man  is*  of  extreme  tihility  in  the  school 
of  iK>liey,  and  alheit  inclined  to  recu- 
sants \\*iiifcfc  the  view  of  winning  them 
over  by  means  of  kindness,  yet  an  ex- 
treroe  hater  of  tlie  Pope  and  Church 
of  Rome,  and  moreover  very  jpaJous  to 
l>e  considered  u«i  such  ;  »o  if  he  do  in- 
tend to  f-how  you  favor  in  thij*  matter, 
make  your  reckoninj?  thai  he  will  urge 
you  to  confonnity  with  mmiy  Ktrenu- 
Otis  exhortations,  which,  if  3'ou  remain 
silent,  no  harm  shall  ensue  to  ^'our- 
seifor  others.'^ 

**  And  not  to  mine  ow^n  soul,  Hu- 
tfrrt?"  I  mournfully  cried,  **  Me- 
ihink^  my  father  and  Basil  would  not 
counsel  silence  in  such  a  ease," 

*'  Grt>d  in  heaven  pve  me  patience  !'* 
lie  exelauned.  **  le  it  a  woman* h  call- 
ing, I  pmy  you,  to  preach  ?  Wlien 
the  apostles  were  dismis^sed  by  tlie 
judges,  and  charged  no  longer  to  teacli 
the  Christian  faith*  went  they  not  forth 
in  silence,  re^strainnig  their  tongues 
then,  allKrit  not  thiir  actions  when 
once  at  liberty  ?  Mr-thiidcs  modesty 
alone  should  forbid  one  of  your  yenrs 
from  dangerous  retorts,  wliich,  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  wound  alike  friend 
a!jd  fcK?.** 

r  had  no  eounige  left  to  withstand 
the  promptingg  of  mine  own  heart  and 
hia  urgency. 

**  God  forgive  me,"  I  cried,  "if  I 
fail  in  aught  wherein  truth  or  honesty 
are  concerned.  He  knoweth  I  would 
do  rights  and  yet  save  mv  father's 
lif.s'* 

Then  falling  on  ray  knees,  unmind- 
ful of  his  presence,  I  prayeil  with  an 
intense  vehemency,  which  overcame 
all  restraints  thnf  my  tongtie  might  be 
guided  aright  when  I  should  be  in  his 
presence  who  umler  God  did  hold  ray 


father's  life  in  his  band# 
iug  Polly  a  voice  in  the  hull  I 
up,  and  noticed    HuIm  r    r      - 
head  on    his    hand,    r*  1 

pitifully    moveil    than  v  ^ 

When  she  came  in,  hi:  m  i  !  f* 
said: 

*'  Lndy  Ingoldsby,  I  pray  jfli 
that  Mislit'ss  Constance  doth  lo 
herself  a.s  fihall  heighten  her  u 
attractions  ;  for*  beshrew  mo,  if 
Mr.  Secretary  bath  not,  u*  W 
other  men,  more  pity  for  i 
face  than  a  plain  one;  ani 
be  it  hers  is  always  fair,  nntni^ 
nevertheless  borrow  additional^ 
fn:>m  art/*  ; 

"Tut,  tntr  quoth  Polly.  •* 
a  periVct  fright  in  that  hat,  al 
ruff  bidet  h  all  her  neck,  than 
no  swan  bath  a  whiter:  and  ', 
you  what  a  farthingale  t.s  thatlj 
thinks  it  savoi'^  of  the  f;i^hiansi 
bite  queen's  reign.  Come,  C*otij 
up,  and  let  us  to  thy  cbimibej 
warrant  you,  Master  Uookv^tiO 
will  be  twice  as  winsome  when  ! 
exercised  my  skill  on  her  attire^ 

So  she  led  me  away,  lunl  1  &\ 
her  to  dniss  mine  hwr  her>d 
choose  such  ornarot'iiis  as  fl 
deem  mo^il  becoming.  AIIk* 
biughed  and  jeste<i  all  the  nhil 
thinks  the  kindness  nf  her  h«^«rt 
ed  through  this  apparent  gaiety j 
when  her  task  was  done,  and  Jil 
ed  my  tV»rehi*ad,  I  threw  my 
round  her  neck  and  we[*t* 

'*  Nay,  nay  I**  she  cried  ;  »•  no 
C03E — they  do  servx^  but  to  swi 
eyelids  and  paint  the  nose  of  aH 
hue  ;"  and  shaping  her  own  tis^ 
to  a  counterfeit  of  mine^  she  i 
laughing  against  my  will,  and 
me  by  the  hand  down  the  stail 
into  the  parlor, 

"  How  now.  sir  ?**  she  cried  U 
bcrt,  *'  Think  you  I  have  inj 
Iv  well  performed  the  task  J\ 
me?** 

"  Most  excellently  well,' 
ed,  and  handed  us  to  hr»r 
was   to   ciUTV  U3  lu   Sect 
When  we  wore  sejited  in 
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J^uikd  disclo^ei  lo  her   (he 

jr  father's  plight,  aad  tEuiL 
|5re  concarned  than  she 
jKpte4i5  at  fio  ji^reat  a  mis- 
h*erlliei»'is  e^iilerUihiL'd  a 
hops  tlu3  J:iy  should  jjivs- 
lie  end  of  oar  troubles. 
kht*  did  know  but  halt'  of 
I  was  in,  wei*;-hty  as  was  the 
Is  privy  to.  Hubert,  slie 
I  dealt  with  a  iiiiirvelloiis 
tftiid  ability  in  this  m[ii' 
pved  hlmseli*  so  good  a 
bai  ska  drijibt<Hl  not  Sir 
JBclf  must  needd  have  ap- 
p  ingenuity. 

IlinjI  {gentle man,'*  she  add- 
pier  sjioil  \m  own  market 
lliii'?ly  boMrie:is  or  oppor- 
Itieiii,  My  L:uly  Ariin- 
|4o  m?  iw^t  iilgtit  at  Mrs. 
I  pa^-^e  1  on  Mondav  at  the 
I  at  Whili-dialL  ilatb  lie 
»hapon  iha!  oeca^iorv?** 
^u.^wercd.  "  I  pray  you, 
(bcfel  liim  ther<?  ?* 
|r  raiJL'sty  xvas  at  dinner, 
i  Hal>ert  comes  there  to 
pion  of  the  court.  His 
ilMircd  and  well-^et  shapij 
l?queen\^  notice.  With  a 
iliffjctcd  frown  she  asksi 
pel  wliat  he  is.  She  an- 
ktiosvd  him  not-  Hovvdo- 
[airy  i^  ma^le  from  one  to 
I  tlia  youth  s^hoald  b^  till 
I  15  told  the  queen  he  i:^ 
liirood  of  Ens  ton,  in  Sutf^dk, 
iof  Sir  IleniT  StaflTord's.'* 
;him  then  for  Basil?"    I 

|:t  **I  think  so;  but  how- 
nquisUion  with  the  eye  of 
fiixed  Ujwn  him  (a?  she  is 
|,it^  and  thereby  to  daunt 
\  doth  make  the  mark  of 
Lgtirrrd  the  blool  of  our 
■man,  Lady  Arundel  said, 
kt  a  de-ip  color  ro-^e  in  hh 
\siTii\  s^tratj:htway  loft  it 
the  queen  observinjx, 
Dfl  unto  her,  an  1  ^invn  him 
kh%  encourag:in'r  him 
words  and  looks;  and 


then  diverting  her  speech  Uy  the  lords 
and  hwliea,  said  that  she  no  sooner 
ohservfd  him  than  she  did  note  them 
wu.^  in  him  jL^oi>d  blond,  and  she  ven- 
tured to  allirm  gf>o;i  brains  also;  and 
tlicn  said  lo  him,  *  ¥n\\  not  to  come  to 
court, sir,  tmd  I  will  lietbhik  myself  to 
do  you  gooL'  Now  I  warrant  you, 
coz,  tills  piece  of  a  scbnlar  lucked  not 
the  wit  to  use  tliia  his  hap  in  the  tur- 
ttiernnec  of  his  and  your  suit  to  Sir 
Fratua-;,  whom  he  ad  >re^  a-s  his  saint, 
and  conrJs  as  his  M-t'ecnas*" 

This  recital  of  Polly's  worked  a  t li- 
ma It  uons  conflict  in  my  soul ;  for  veri» 
ly  it  3tren*»thened  hope  touching  my 
father's  release ;  but  raethluk^  any 
other  channcd  of  such  hope*  should  have 
been  more  welcome.  A  jealousy^  an 
unsnbstatitlal  fear,  an  utieasy  misdoubt 
oppressed  this  rising  hope.  I  feared 
for  Hubert  the  d  iwn  of  such  favor  as 
was  shriwu  to  him  by  her  wlmst:  re:?al 
band  d'»lh  hold  a  ma:^net  which  Imtli 
oltentiin.M  cause;!  CatboliciJ  lo  make 
ship  wrick  of  their  «ouls.  And  then 
truth  doth  compel  me  to  confess  my 
weakness.  Albeit  God  knoweth  I  de- 
sired not  for  my  true  aud  noble  sweet- 
heart her  majesty's  j.^ aicioua  amdes^  or 
a  higher  fortime  tbnn  Providence  hath 
by  iulieritanca  bestowed  on  him,  a 
vain  Immane  feeling  worked  in  me 
some  sort  of  displeasure  that  hb 
younger  brother  shonld  stand  in  the 
queen*3  pi'e^euce  as  the  suppose  1  head 
of  the  house  of  Rookwood.  and  no 
more  ran-ntiou  made  of  him  than  if  he 
had  ber*n  outhiwed  or  dead.  Not  that 
1  h:id  then  reason  to  lay  this  error  to 
Hubert's  door,  for  verdy  naught  in 
Polly-s  words  did  warrant  such  a  sus- 
picion ;  but  my  heart  was  sore,  and 
my  sjiirit^  chafed  with  apprehensions. 
God  forgive  me  if  I  then  did  unjustly 
accuse  him»  and,  in  the  retrospect  ol 
this  passage  in  his  life,  do  sutfer  sub- 
sequent events  to  east  backward  shad- 
ows on  it,  whf^reby  I  may  wrong  htm 
who  did  render  to  mi^  (I  write  it  with 
a  sotleii*^! — yea,  God  is  my  wilness — 
a  truly  loving,  .ilbtMt  sorrowing,  heart) 
a  gn*at  s?rvici^  in  a  neeilful  tirnt?.  Oh, 
Hubert,  IIulxTt  I  my  heart  achelh  for 
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tiicc%  Methiiiks  God  will  show  thee 
grcjkt  mercy  yet,  Imf^  I  fear  me,  by 
such  means  only  as  I  do  tremble  to 
tliitik  oC 


CHArTCH  XX. 

When  we  reached  Seething  Lane, 
Polly  biid*^  mo  lie  of  goofl  heart,  for 
that  lAxdy  Sydnvy  wm  n  very  afthble 
aiid  tk'bt*niiuire  liidy,  and  Sir  Francis 
u  |>er»ori  of  lownid  and  gfiitle  manners, 
and  exco*'dint>:ly  polito  to  won i en.  We 
were  i'ondneted  to  a  neat  parlcir, 
where  my  Latly  Sydney  was  awaithig 
U6*  A  more  fair  and  ftL'eomplished 
liidy  19  not,  I  wetiitao  bo  found  iii 
Enj^laad  or  any  otlier  etmnlry,  I  ban 
ihiti  daughter  of  a  ^vcut  sUitesmnn, 
and  wile  ai  that  time  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  as  nhe  b:i!h  f^ince  been  of  my 
Lords  Ussex  and  St,  Albans*  Me- 
think^  the  matehle^s  fjentloman,  noble 
kii'ghf,and  swett  writer,  her  first  hua- 
Imnrb  who  dirt  tnarry  her  portionless, 
no!  like  4w  is  the  fashion  with  so  many 
ia  otir  days  carryinj?  his  lore  in  his 
purrKS  roust  have  need^  drawn  from 
the  fair  model  in  hh  own  honse  the 
lovoly  pictures  of  beauteous  women 
he  «hd  portray  in  hi^  *♦  Areadia,'*  Sh*» 
gr  -etcd  Ui*  with  «io  much  heartfelt  [lo- 
litcncsXf  and  so  tempered  gay  di»- 
coursiiig  with  :«u!idry  marks  of  deli- 
mxn  feclinj?,  indie  illve*  albeit  not  ex- 
pre->sivc»  of  a  Keasc  t>f  my  then  trou- 
blo«  that,  albeit  a  »tninger,  methtnki^ 
licr  rp^frrvft!  eo-npa^sioa  and  injjeni- 
on$  eii  Mi>at^  §enred    to  tran- 

quilliz  omponed   mind    more 

than  l*oHv  8  effort?*  towanl  the  ^me 
end.  She  luld  u^  Lord  Arirndel  had 
die-l  Ihat  m^rninjf;  whieb  lidiiiir* 
turned  my  tb r>u^bc«  awhile  to  Lady 
Suri\»y,  with  m^my  co;>ttations  as  to 
♦be  iM  111  of  tht^  event  in  ber  re  jard. 

Af:<*r  A  short  sjwice  of  lime«a  Mep 
Hnid  the  doirt  and  L:idy  Sydney 
vgHMl  and  saiii  '•  lUm  h  my  fatlier.'** 
t  %mi  twn  •  limea  ecen  Sir 

Francis  W  tin  public  a«aeiiK 

tili«s,  bul  bi^  (e^uFY^  w«ni  nerartlie* 


lei^d  not  famiUnr  lo  me.     Ncnr^ihet  1 
he    had    tainted  Polly  and  mcv  m\ 
made  inquiry  tout'liit);r  oar  rrjjtiti 
whih>  he  eonvrj*sed  with   lii?r  cm  ft 
ferent  topics,  I  scanned  hin  Gwri 
such  enrefnl  industry   as    if   in  ti ! 
t^hould  read  the   is>ue  of  my  dfar  I 
ihpy^  fate.      Methink*  I  DCTcr  l>ch 
so  unreadable  a  eonntinmnw't  «r 
which  Ijore  the  impn^**  nf  noi 
a  penetration,  80  pier  iij 

tivenesR,  8o  keen  u 
others*  thoajrhrs,  with  ©o  elatoeij 
cealnient  of  his  own,  1  Imv 
beard  what  his  eon-ln-law  did  \rnk{ 
him,  tlmi  be  imp^iveriiihed  lunue^ll 
the  purehade  of  de:tr  inlell 
that,  as  if  master  of  some  ia 
spring,  uU  the  secrets  of  C'hn4 
met  in  ]m  cluset,  and  ho  bad  ( 
key  tij  nnloek  the  Popt?** 
His  mottoes  are  said  to  bt*  nW 
c*'o,  and  that  knowledge  ean 
btrnght  at  too  liigb  a  price.  Ant 
ly  methink:*  they  were  writ  in  liki 
ill  ]m  quick-turning  eyes,  his 
compressed  lip?,  *md  hi«  soft  hnt  ! 
solved  aceent«,  minding  one  of 
cased  in  velvf^L  *'Vh  rt*portefi  bif  i 
read  any  letter  without  breaking i 
seal.  For  mine  own  pari,  I 
opinion  be  can  see  !bn>ugli  {d 
mrnt,  yea,  f>emd  venture,  ibr 
stone  walls,  when  lient  oo  somfli 
covery.  After  a  few  minutes  I 
ed  to  mc  with  a  gracious 
said  be  wan  very  glad  l»  hearl 
was  a  young  gentJewaiiian  of 
j>nidence,  and  well  dispo!»ed  ia/ 
sfKrct^t  and  that  he  dotibfed 
if  her  niHJesry  should  I 
show  me  any  favor,  I 
witli  ^ach  gratitude  as  «bfutld  i 
in  all  my  future  ctiadut*!. 

•*  iUn)  knoTeth,**  I  atiunmertAl 
eyes  filling  wiili   tesir»^  *•  I  wnailf 
gmtefiil  to  you.  fir,  if  it  sHoakl  [ 
you  lc»  move  her  iiiaj<»ty  to  ^nidi 
prayer,  an  I  to  her  biglii»efui  Ibr  ^ 
tlolttg  of  it.** 

-"And  bow  would  yoit  thorn 
gmtitotk^  Ikir  Hltirv^i  Co 
be  aaid,  smBbf  to    on 
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uch  himblc  duty,"  I  answer- 
a  p3or  obscure  creature  can 
ir  betters  " 

I  hope,  also,"  he  said,  "  that 
ifulaeds  will  involve  no  un- 
cff.M'i,  no  painful  constraint 
inclinatioiis  ;  for  1  am  assur- 
uje3ty  will  never  desire  from 
:hmg  bat  what  will  well  ac- 
i  your  advantage  in  this  world 
e  next." 

words  c'vused  me  some  kind 
ness  ;  but  as  they  called  for 
.'r,  I  took  refuge  in  silence  ; 
liluks  my  face,  which  he  did 
refully    to    study,    betrayed 

id  .Mice,"  Sir  Fi-ancis  then 
orh  oftentimes  marvellously 
vents.  What  a  rare  instance 
racious  workings  should  be 
our  case,  Mistress  Constance, 
vour  heart  doth  secretly  in- 
hould  become  a  part  of  that 
3S  which  you  do  intend  to 
n  future  !" 

I  had  clearly  apprehended 
5  of  his  words.  Lady  Sydney 
oily: 

iither  hath  greatly  commend- 
Philip  and  me  a  young  gen- 
hich  1  understand,  Lady  In- 
to be  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Rook  wood,  of  Euston.  He 
gracefulness  of  his  person,  his 

parts,  his  strong  and  subtle 

do  excellently  fit  him  lo 
i  discipline  and  garb  of  the 
I  court." 

then  quoth  Sir  Francis,  "  he 
irge  a  portion  of  gifts  and  en- 
5  as  I  have  ever  noticed  in 
is  ag«3,  and  I'll  warrant  he 
\  mere  vegetable  of  the  court, 

up  at  night  and  sinking  at 

did  warmly  assent  to  these 
'Hubert,  for  whom  she  had 
utertained  a  great  liking; 
nerrily  said  he  was  not  gay 
>r  her,  whicli  abhorred  mol- 
A  cats  do  water. 
sur  lady,"  quoth  Sir  Francis, 
5fend  we  should  be  melan- 
YOL.  n.    80 


choly ;  but  verily  'tis  fitting  we  should 
be  sometimes  serious,  for  while  we 
laugh  all  things  are  serious  round 
about  us.  The  whole  creation  is 
serious  in  serving  God  and  us.  The 
holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears  the 
most  serious  things  in  the  world.  All 
that  are  in  heaven  and  hell  are  serious. 
Then  how  should  we  be  always  gay  r^" 

Polly  said — for  when  had  siie  not,  I 
pray  you,  somewhat  to  say? — that  cer- 
tain things  in- nature  had  a  propensity 
to  gaiety  which  naught  could  quell, 
and  instanced  birds  and  streamlets, 
which  never  cease  to  sing  and  babble  as 
long  as  they  do  live  or  flow.  And  to 
be  serious,  she  thought,  would  kill  her. 
The  while  this  talk  was  ministered  be- 
tween them,  my  Lady  Sydney,  on  a 
sign  from  her  father,  I  ween,  took  my 
hand  in  hers,  and  offered  to  show  me 
the  garden  ;  for  the  heat  of  the  room, 
she  said,  was  like  to  give  me  the  head- 
ache. Upon  which  I  rose,  and  follow- 
ed her  into  a  court  planted  with  trees,, 
and  then  on  to  an  alley  of  planes^ 
strewed  with  gravel.  As  we  entered 
it  I  perceived  several  persons  walking 
toward  us.  When  the  first  thought 
came  into  my  mind  who  should  be  the- 
tall  personage  in  the  centre,  of  hair 
and  complexion  fair,  and  of  so  stately 
and  majestic  deportment,  I  marvel  my 
limbs  gave  not  way,  but  my  head 
swam  and  a  mist  obscured  mine  eyes. 
Methinks,  as  one  dreaming,  I  heard 
Lady  Sydney  say,  "  The  queen.  Mis- 
tress Sherwood ;  kneel  down,  and  kiss 
her  majesty's  hand."  Oh,  in  the  brief 
moment  of  time  when  mj  Kps  pressed 
that  thin,  white,  jewelled  hand,  what 
multiplied  thoughts,  resentful  memo- 
ries, trembling  awe,  and  instinctive 
homage  to  royal  greatness,  met  in  my 
soul,  and  worked  confusion  in  my 
brain ! 

"  Ah,  mine  own  good  Sydney,"  I 
heard  her  majesty  exclaim ;  "  is  this 
the  young  gentlewoman  your  wise  fa- 
ther did  speak  oF  at  Greenwich  yester- 
day? The  daughter  of  one  Sherwood 
now  in  prison  for  popish  contu- 
macy ?" 

^Even    so^"  said  Lady  Sydney  s 
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•*  and  your  sacred  majesty  hath  it  now 
ui  her  power  to  show 

'  The  quality  of  mercy  1  s  not  strained— ' " 

**  *  Bat  droppoth  a»  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath/  " 

interraptcd  the  queen^  taking  the 
woids  out  of  her  mouth.  "  We  be  not 
ignonmt  of  those  lines.  Will  Shake- 
speare hath  it, 

'  'Ti8  ral;jhtie»t  In  the  mightiest ;  It  becomea 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown.^ 

And  i'  faith  we  differ  not  from  him, 
for  verily  mercy  is  our  habit  and  the 
propension  of  our  sodl ;  but,  by  God, 
the  malice  and  ingratitude  of  recusant 
traitors  doth  so  increase,  with  manifold 
dangers  to  our  person  and  state,  that 
mercy  to  them  doth  turn  into  treason 
against  ourselves,  injury  to  religion, 
and  an  offence  to  Grod.  Rise,"  her 
imyesty  then  said  to  mc ;  and  as  I 
stood  before  her,  the  color,  I  ween, 
deepening  in  my  cheeks,  "  Thou  hast  a 
fair  face,  wencli,"  she  cried ;  "  and  if  1 
remember  aright  good  Mr.  Secretary's 
words,  hast  used  it  to  such  puqjose 
that  a  young  gentleman  we  have  of 
late  taken  into  our  favor  is  somewhat 
excessive  in  his  doting  on  it  Go  to, 
go  to  ;  thou  coultlst  go  further  and  fare 
worse.  We  ourselves  are  averse  to 
marriage  ;  but  if  a  woman  must  neetis 
h!ive  a  husband  (and  that  daep  blush- 
ing bctokeneth  mothuiks  thy  bent 
thereon),  she  should  set  h^r  heart 
wisely,  and  govern  it  discreetly." 

'*  Alas,  madam  I"  I  cried,  **  'tis  not 
of  marriage  I  now  do  think ;  but,  on 
ray  knees"  (and  falling  again  at  her 
feet,  I  claspoJ  them,  with  tears),  "  of 
my  father's  rcleii^e ;  I  do  crave  your 
miyesty's  m^rcy." 

"  Cont'.Mit  thoo,  wench ;  content 
tliLM*.  Mr.  Secretary  hath  obtained 
from  us  thi»  orvler  for  that  foolish 
man's  bimishmont  from  our  realm." 

"  Oh,  ni:i  lam  I"  I  crlel,  "  Gal  bles^ 
you!" 

Thon  my  h^urt  did  sn'.ta  m^  I 
should  with  so  great  velienijacy  bless 
Iter  who.  albeit  in  this  nearest  instaace 
l»tttf{il  to  me,  did  so  rjlentlesslj  deal 


with  others  ;  and  I  bethon^  i 
Mistress  Ward,  and  the  iU-ffitf 
was  like  to  meet  «vith.  An 
words  touching  Hubert,  and 
concerning  Basil,  weighed  lik 
on  my  soul ;  yet  I  taxed  myse 
folly  therein,  for  verily  at  th 
the  less  he  was  thought  of  the 
should  be  his  safety.  Sir 
had  now  approached  the  qacc 
did  hear  her  commend  to  him 
den,  which  she  said  was  vc 
and  trim,  and  the  pattern  of 
quaint  and  fanciful.  Polly 
kiss  her  hand,  and  Sir  AValter 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hattoi 
accompanied  her  majesty,  wl 
talked  with  Sir  Francis,  c 
with  Lady  Sydney.  I  ween 
Leicester  and  many  other  i 
and  gentlemen  were  also  in  1 
but  mine  eyes  took  scant  not( 
passed  before  them ;  the  quec 
was  the  only  object  I  could 
plate,  so  marvellous  did  it 
should  thus  have  approached 
had  so  much  of  her  notice  & 
bestow  on  mo  that  day.  A 
cannot  choose  but  marvel  ho^ 
ly  our  hearts  are  mad?,.  lie 
to  ourselves  do  alter  the  ci 
our  feelings ;  how  a  near  ap; 
those  which  at  a  distance  we 
of  with  unmitigated  enmity, « 
en  even  just  resentments ; 
a  singular  fascination  doth  lie 
ty  for  to  win  unto  itself  a  i 
which  doth  obliterate  memor 
in  common  instances  should  i 
their  sting. 

The  queen's  barga,  wliich  1 
ed  at  the  river-side  of  Sir 
garden,  was  soon  filled  again 
goodly  party  it  had  set  dowi 
it  went  up  the  stream,  and  I  i 
ing  on  it,  m^ihraglit  the  wh 
had  been  a  dream* 

Lady  Sydney  and  Polly  e 
Francis  to  repeat  the  assai 
majesty  liad  given  m3  toa< 
commutation  of  my  father's 
meat  into  an  ordjr  of  banlsb 
satisfied  ms  thereon,  and  di 
to  pKueme  for  me  permbsi 
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•e  before  his  deparfure ; 
5w  did  take  ]>lace  on  the 
id  when  I  observed  the 
jneas  of  his  face  anil  fee- 
I  gait,  the  ])ain  of  bid  ling 
?nt  farewell  equalled  not 
in  the  hope  that  libiTtj 
of  those  good  friends  to 
r  he  would  now  return, 
g  and  cheer  the  reraain- 
lis  life.  Methinks  there 
tdness    in    him  that  the 

so  resolutely  prepared 
Jen*Iy  looked  to,  should 
0  one  so  different,  and 
neans  of  death  would  he 
to  leave  the  English  mis- 
me(»kly  bowed  liis  will  to 
and  said  in  an  humble 
as  not  worthy  of  so  ex- 
is  he  had  ho])ed  for,  and 
ot  to  live  if  so  be  he 
ve  (jrod  in  obscure  and 
vs. 

i^turni*d  home  after  this 
ilbeit  very  sad,  parting, 
iry  in  body  and  in  mind 
'lit  but  lie  down  for  a 
;ttle,  and  revolve  in  ray 
langes  which   had  taken 

me.     Hubert  cane  for 

that  evening;  and  me- 
d  heard  from  Polly  the 
hing  Lane.  He  strove 
le  to  sp?ak  of  the  queen, 
liim  the  very  words  she 
The  eager  sparkling  of  his 
pressed  smilingness  of  his 
the  manner  of  his  ques- 
c?d  in  me  a  secret  anger, 

the  thanks  I  gave  him 
ssful  dealings  in  my  fa- 
te come  more  coldly  from 
an  they  should  otherwise 
ilbeit  I  strove  to  frame 

kind  terms  as  were  be- 
•cat  service  he  had  ren- 

But    to     disguise    my 

tongue  at  last  refused, 
Jrth: 

all  that  I  do  thank  you, 
and  am  for  ever  indebted 
b  you  will  never  have 
mj  oonduct  and  exceed- 


ingly kind  sisterly  love,  to  doubt :  bear 
with  me,  I  pray  you,  when  I  say  (al- 
beit you  n)ay  think  me  a  very  foolish 
creature)  that  I  wish  you  not  joy,  but 
rather  for  your  sake  do  lament,  the 
new  favor  you  do  stand  in  with  th? 
queen.  O  Hubert,  bethink  you,  ere 
you  set  your  foot  on  the  first  step  of 
that  slippery  Lvdder,  court  favor,  that 
no  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

"  Marry,"  he  answered  in  a  light 
manner,  "  by  that  same  token  or  text, 
papists  can  then  not  serve  the  queen 
and  also  the  Pope !" 

There  be  nothing  which  so  chillcth 
or  else  cutteth  the  heart  as  a  jesting 
retort  to  a  fervent  speech. 

I  hid  my  face  on  my  arm  to  hide 
SOUK*  tears. 

'*  Constance,"  he  softly  said,  seeing 
me  moved,  ^  do  you  weep  for  me  ?"    . 

*'  Yea,"  I  murmured ;  "  God  know- 
eth  what  these  new  friendships  and 
this  dangerous  favor  shall  work  in 
you  contrary  to  conscience,  truth,  and 
virtue.  Oh!  heaven  shield  Basil's 
brother  should  be  a  favorite  of  the 
queen !" 

"Talk  not  of  Basil,"  he  fiercely  cried, 
*•  I  warrant  you  the  day  may  be 
at .  hand  when  his  fate  shall  hang 
on  my  ftivor  with  those  who  can  make 
and  mar  a^  man,  or  ruin  and  mend  his 
fortunes,  as  they  will,  by  one  stroke  of 
a  pen  !" 

*•  Yea,"  I  replied ;  "  I  doubt  not  his 
fortune  is  at  their  mercy.  His  soul, 
God  be  praised,  their  arts  cannot 
reach." 

**  Constance,"  he  then  said,  fixedly 
gazing  on  me,  "  if  you  only  love  me, 
there  is  no  ambition  too  noble,  no 
heights  of  virtue  too  exalted,  no  sac^ 
rifices  too  entire,  but  I  will  aim  at,  as- 
pire to,  resolve  on,  at  your  bidding." 

"  Love  you  r  I  said,  raising  mine 
eyes  to  his,  somewhat  scornfully  I 
fear,  albeit  not  meaning  it,  if  I  judge 
by  his  sudden  passion. 

'•  Go  I  defend,"  he  cried,  "  I  do  not 
arrive  at  hating  you  with  as  great 
fervency  as  I  have,  yea,  as  even  jet  I 
do  love  you  1  O  Constance,  if  I  slKnild 
one  day  be  what!  doTetaUiortoflihik^ 
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of,  the  guilt  thereof  shall  lie  with  you 
if  there  be  justice  on  earth  or  m 
heaven !" 

I  shook  mj  head,  and  laying  my 
hand  on  his,  sadly  answered : 

"  1  choose  not  to  bandy  words  with 
you,  Hubert,  or  charge  you  with  what, 
if  I  spoke  the  truth,  would  be  too 
keen  and  resentful  reproaches  for 
your  unbrotherly  manner  of  dealing 
with  Basil  and  mo ;  for  it  would  ill 
become  the  close  of  this  day,  on 
which  I  do  owe  you,  under  God,  my 
dear  father's  life,  to  upbraid  where  I 
would  fain  only  from  my  heart  yield 
thanks.  I  pray  you,  let  us  part  in 
peace.  My  strength  is  well-nigh 
spent  and  my  head  acheth  sorely." 

He  knelt  down  by  my  side,  and 
whispered,  "  One  word  more  before  I 
go.  You  do  hold  in  your  keeping 
Basil's  fate  and  mine.  1  will  not  for- 
r^ake  the  hope  that  alone  keepeth  me 
from  desperation.  Hush !  say  not  the 
word  which  would  change  me  from  a 
friend  to  a  foe,  from  a  Catholic  to  an 
apostate,  from  a  man  to  a  fiend.  I 
have  gone  well-nigh  into  the  gate  of 
hell;  a  slender  thread  yet  holds  me 
back ;  snap  it  not  in  twain." 

I  spoke  not,  for  verily  my  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  a 
fainting  sensation  of  a  sudden  came 
over  me.  I  felt  his  lips  pressed  on 
my  hand,  and  then  he  left  me ;  and 
that  night  1  felt  very  ill,  and  for  nigh 
unto  a  fortnight  could  by  no  means 
leave  my  bed. 

One  morning,  being  somewhat 
easier,  I  sat  up  in  a  high-backed  chair, 
in  what  had  once  been  our  school- 
room ;  and  when  Muriel,  who  had 
been  a  most  diligent  nurse  to  me  in 
that  sickness,  came  to  visit  me,  I 
pressed  her  for  to  tell  me  truly  if  she 
had  heard  aught  of  Basil  or  of  Mis- 
tress AVaixi;  for  every  day  when  I 
had  questioned  her  thereon  she  had 
(lenio.l  all  knowledge  of  their  haps, 
which  now  began  to  work  in  me  a 
suspicion  she  did  conceal  from  me 
Bome  misfortune,  which  doubt,  I  told 
ber,  was  more  grievoos  to  me  than  to 
be  informed  what  had  befallen  tfaem; 


and  80  constrained  ber  to  td^ 
albeit  of  Basil  she  had  in  t:^ 
tidings,  which  she  judged  to  b^ 
able  to  our  hopes,  of  Mistress 
she  had  heard,  in  the  first  ins^ 
report,  eight  or  ten  days  befo^ 
she  had  been  hung  up  by  the 
and  cmelly  scourged;  which  to 
she  was  said  by  &e  jailors,  whi< 
Lacy  had  spoken  with,  to  have 
with  exceeding  great  courage,  i 
they  were  the  preludes  of  marty 
with  which,  by  the  grace  of  Go 
hoped  she  should  be  honored. 
Mr.  Roper  and  Mr.  Wells,  win 
now  returned  to  London,  had  bi 
tidings  the  evening  before  that  ( 
preceding  day  she  had  been  h 
to  the  bar,  where,  being  asked 
judges  if  she  was  guilty  d 
treachery  to  the  queen  and  to  tb 
of  the  realm  of  furnishing  the 
by  which  a  traitor  of  a  priest  1 
caped  from  justice,  she  answere 
a  cheerful  countenance  in  the  a 
tive ;  and  that  she  never  in  1 
had  done  anything  of  which  si 
repented  than  of  the  deliverii 
innocent  lamb  from  the  wolvefl 
should  have  devoured  him. 

"  Oh,  Muriel,"  I  cried, ''  earn 
see  her  dear  resolved  face  a 
lighting  up  of  her  eyes,  and  tb< 
fashion  of  her  speech,  when  s 
this?" 

"  I  do  picture  her  to  myself," 
answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  at  al 
of  the  day,  and  marvel  at  mil 
quietness  therein.  But  I  doi 
her  prayers  do  win  for  me  tlw 
of  resignation.  They  soujAt  tc 
her  to  confess  where  Mr.  Watsi 
but  in  vain ;  and  therefore  th 
ceeded  to  pronounce  sentence 
her.  But  withal  telling  her  I 
queen  was  merciixiU  and  that 
would  ask  pardon  of  her  m:^ 
would  promise  to  go  to  chm 
should  be  set  at  liberty;  ot' 
that  she  must  look  for  noth 
certain  death." 

I  drew  a  deep  breath  then,  a 
""The  issue  is,  then,  not  doobCI 

^  Sbeanswera^,*  MmULM 
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jn,  she  had  never  offl.»nde  1 

that  as  to  what  she  had 
•Ing  Mr.  Watson's  escape, 

the  queen  herself,  if  she 
vels  of  a  woman,  would 
>  much  if  she  had  known 
i3nt  he  underwent;    and 

to  church,  she   had  for 

been  convinced  that  it 
ful  for  her  so  to  do,  and 
id  no  reason  now  for  to 
mind,  and  would  not  act 
conscience ;  and  therefore 

proceed  to  the  execu- 
e    sentence     pronounced 

for  that  death  for  such  a 

h^'^  very  welcome,    and 

J  willing  to  lay  dov/^n  not 

r',  but   many,  if  she   had 

than  act  against  her  re- 

;   is   then  condemned  to 

t  any  hope  ?"  I  said. 

nained  silent. 

Kel  !'*  I  cried ;  "  it  is  not 

ot  over  ?" 

I  one  tear   that   trickled 

;ek,  and  said,  "  Yesterday 

It  Tyburn  witli  a  wonder- 

and  alacrity." 
ace  in  my  hands ;  for  the 
amiliar  room,  of  the  chair 
was  sitting  what  time  she 
f  us,  of  a  little  picture 
le  wall,  which  she  had 
h,  moved  me  too  much. 

closed  mine  eyes,  tliere 
jrances  of  my  journeying 
)f  my  foolish  speeches 
iers  ;  of  her  motherly  re- 
'  so  great  confidence,  and 
ler  guidance ;  and  I  was 

comfort  from  her  who 
needed  it  rather  than  me, 
eed  had  it  straight  from 
thereby  could  impart  some 
others. 

I  said,  resting  ray  tired 
bosom,  "  the  day  you  say 

I  now  mind  me,  I  was 

jou  tended  me  as  cheer- 
a  had  no  grief." 
no   comman  grief,"    she 
no  casting-down  sorrow, 


her  end  doth  cause  me ;  rather  some 
kind  of  holy  jealousy,  some  over-eager 
pining  to  follow  her." 

A  waiting-woman  then  came  in,  and 
I  saw  her  give  a  letter  to  Muriel,  who 
I  noticed  did  strive  to  hide  it  from  me. 
But  I  detected  it  in  her  hand,  and 
cried,  "  'Tis  from  Basil ;  how  hath  it 
come?"  and  took  it  from  her;  but 
trembling  so  much,  my  fingers  could 
scarce  untie  the  strings,  for  I  was  yet 
very  unwell  from  my  sickness. 

'•  Mr.  Hodgson  hath  sent  it,"  quoth 
Muriel ;  "  God  yield  it  be  good  news  !* 

Then  my  eya  fell  on  the  loved 
writing,  and  read  what  doth  follow : 

**  Dear  Heart  and  sweet  Wife 
soon  to  be — God  be  praised,  we  are 
now  safe  in  port  at  Calais,  but  have 
not  lacked  dangers  in  our  voyage. 
But  all  is  well,  I  ween,  that  doth  end 
well  i  and  I  do  begin  my  letter  with 
the  tokens  of  that  good  ending  that 
mine  own  sweet  love  should  have  no 
fears,  only  much  thankfulness  to  God, 
whilst  she  doth  read  of  the  perils  we 
have  escaped.  We  carried  Mr.  Wat- 
son— ^Tom  and  I  and  two  others — into 
the  boat,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  I  last  saw  you,  and  made  for  the 
Dutch  vessel  out  at  sea  near  the  river's 
mouth.  The  light  was  waning,  but 
not  yet  so  far  gone  but  that  objects 
were  discernible ;  and  we  had  not 
rowed  a  very  long  time  before  we 
heard  a  splashing  of  oars  behind  us, 
and  turning  round,  what  should  we  sec 
but  one  of  the  Queen's  barges,  and  by 
the  floating  pennon  at  the  stern  discern- 
ed her  majesty  to  be  on  board !  We 
hastily  turned  our  boat,  and  I  my  back 
toward  the  bank  ;  threw  a  cloak  over 
Mr.  Watson,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
broken  limbs,  was  lying  on  a  mattress 
at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  Tom  and  the 
others  feigned  to  be  fishing.  When 
the  royal  barge  passed  by,  some  one 
did  shout,  railing  at  us  for  that  we  did 
fish  in  the  dark,  and  a  storm  coming  u\ 
tlie  river ;  and  verily  it  did  of  a  sudden 
begin  to  blow  very  strong.  Sundry 
small  craft  were  coming  from  the  sea 
into  the  river  for  shelter ;  and  as  thej 
did  meet  us,  expressed   marvel    wo 
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•'  'I'o.n.  !hc  oih'.T  Ixiatman,  and  I, 
hi:'  i','  J?'*>1  swlrnnr-rj,  >oo:i  re.zained 
iJi"  l»oi".  th^f  wliioh  floated  keel  up- 
v/i,I:v  v,!ji  r-on  we  climbed,  but  well- 
I  rli  d":ii":it.'fd  were  wc  to  find  Mr. 
vV:i;-(>ii  rniihl  iiowhrTe  be  seen.  In 
•1  •••MTji'ion  1  jilmi;red  a;rain  into  the 
f  "A,  -wiiiiiiiln;^  at  hazard,  with  difli- 
«ii!i  V  liilFMiii'j:  th(?  wave.s  ;  when  nearly 
f.,)<'iit  I  (li'.scricd  I  he;  jrood  priest,  and 
Ke'.z'cl  him  in  a  most  unmannerly 
rasliicm  bv  the  eollnr,  and  dra;j;glng  him 
aloiiL',  m.ule  shit>  to  regain  the  floating 
ki'i'l ;  and  Tom,  elimbing  to  the  top, 
wave. I  h*;.!:li  h"-s  kerehief,  hoping  to  be 
f*«»en  l»y  the  Dnlehmau,  who  by  good 
hup  di«l  <'^py  onr  signal.  Soon  had 
wr  th«'  joy  h)  set*  a  boat  lowered  and 
a-Ua'.ee  towaixl  us.  With  much  dif- 
lleahy  it  neare.l  us,  by  reason  of  the 
\\\\\  o:  ih  '  waves  ;  but,  Ooil  be  thank- 
ed, ii  .lil  at  la^r  ivaeh  us;  and  Mr. 
Wa  '.^a.  jn>eaNlb!e  a'ad  mationh\s>, 
x\  ^'^  bo  v»  d  th(a\»in,  and  si>«Mi  in  safety 
.  M\  t'\  o  I  o  »  boarvl  the  \  essol.  1  maoh 
;  »:"!  o;  hl'«  Ttv^;  tor,  1  pray  Yi>u, 
^  .1^  •  U  a  e.>!d,  loag  lu:!u  saiwwiiag 
x»  .4  V,  aa'i  ex'.M-io.l  r.iJ:^^  Wiv:  nu^i:- 
V,'.  :*  bro\,'a  lanN<,  aad  *  ho  fever 
vxN-xV.  >;,va  ,-\ANv«jviax  >nv*h  har:s?  I 
x\xv  w  ^;  ;  b;i:  M^^  i^vl  \v  jvr;iis*Ni  be 
U  n%>\x  tn  lUo  b«v|Kt;iU  tM*  A  itt^vsttsti&^rr 


31  itM  ts>TB.  veil  tended  aal 
>;r.  &>1  tfac  I?e:hes  do  assure 
j2  'i-j  witiL  Thoo  mayes:  tfainl 
skatl  thjLi  af.er  seeing  bin 
KCTcd  31  xhai  good  lodgmeoL 
b:<  foe  f>  enange  my  elothes  < 
my  fck*:.  berbre  I  went  to  the 
a»l  CO  my  knees  bles-ied  the . 
far  his  prorection.  and  hung 
ofieriog  on  to  our  Ludy*s  imB 
wamnt  you,  when  I  was  £ 
Mr.  Watfioa  io  that  ragin>:  ee 
ed  no;  to  put  up  IIull  3 
fas:  as  I  could  think  them 
shreir  me  if  I  had  breath  to 
to  otter.  I  do  now  pen  thi 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Wells's 
and  Tom  will  take  it  with  hb 
don,  and  3Ir.  Hodgson  eon 
thee.  Thy  affeetionate  anc 
obedient  (albeit  intending 
over  thee  some  coming  flay 
and  lover,         Basil  Rook 

"  Oh,  how  the  days  do  ci 
be  out  of  my  wardship  I  A 
do  feel  somewhat  like  Mrs.  1 
goldsby,  who  doth  hate  |>at 
saithy  by  reason  that  it  do 
keep  her  waUing.  I  won' 
patient^  sweet  one,  I  fear,  if  i 
would  carry  me  quicker  to 
side." 

"  Well,"  said  Muriel,  swo 
ing  when  I  had  finished  reji 
comfortable  letter,  "the  twa 
we  have  accompanied  this 
niglit  with  our  thoughts  an 
I'.ave  bo:h,  God  be  pmiK-tl 
from  a  raging  sea  into  a  sa 
albeit  not  of  tlic  same  sort- 
earthly,  the  other  heavenly. 
I  am  very  glad,  dear  Const: 
art  spannl  a  greater  trial 
yet  touched  thee  T*  and  so  | 
Warned  in  her  eyes,  il»at  mei 
one  m>re  truly  fulfilled  tlia 
•*  to  rejt»:ee  with  snob  as  i 
well  as  to  weep  with  such  K 

Til  is  letter  of  my  dear  Ba 
i\l  u\y  reoivery  :  and  three 
Isaviag  i>xv;vi>i  an  inviiaik 
:<\  1  wen:  iv^  v*;si:  the  CVhihi 
rex ,  now  al:^.^  of  Amn^M. ! 
lloos^v     Tbe  xnwfale  she 
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5r  grandfatht'^r's  death,  and 

Lumley's,  who  had  prcced- 
er  to  the  grave,  exceeded 
16  had  yet  endured.  The 
isband  eontinued  the  same 

toward  her,  and  never  so 
me  to  visit  her  at  that  time 
^tion,  but  remained  in  Nor- 
ng  to  his  sports  of  hunting 
Howsoojver,  as  he  had 
r  unci  ?s,  Mr.  Francis  and 
xl  Dar-re,  Mr.  Janios  La- 
also  Lr)rd  Montajjue,  and 
lor  Lady  Marjijaret  Sack- 
kewise  Lord  Tlioraas  and 
!im  Howard,  his  brothers, 
;  not  in  any  doubt,  albeit 
at  cff:ict  had  oiieo  escaped 
lidity  of  his  marriage,  she. 
wisdom  and  patience,  and 
TV  commendable  in  one  of 
>eing  destitute  of  any  fitting 
idl  in,  resolved  to  return  to 
n  London.  At  the  which 
^emcd  not  a  little  displcas- 
t  took  no  measures  for  to 
om  it.  And  in  the  order- 
household  and  care  of  his 
lanifested  the  same  zeal, 
1  the  same  good  results,  as 
ocured  whilst  she  lived  at 
I.  Mc thought  she  had 
'  by  some  years,  not  weeks, 
seen  her,  so  staid  and  corn- 
become  the  fashion  of  her 
of  her  carriage.     She  coa- 

me  on  mine  own  troubles 
s,  and  the  various  and  op- 

which  had  befallen  me ; 
I  her  served  to  strengthen 
irly  tliinking,  that  sorrows 
es  so  intermixed  with  joys 
3s  do  more  resemble  varia- 
lys  than  the  cloudless  skies 

the  dark  climate  of  win- 

(3  did  thus  discourse,  mine 
a  quaint  piece  of  work  in 
ver,  which  was  lying  on  a 
lately  unfolded.  Lady 
tiled  in  a  somewhat  sad 
.  said : 

nt  thou  art  curious,  Con- 
xamine  that  piece  of  em- 


broidery; and  verily  as  regards  the 
hands  which  hath  worked  it,  and  the 
kind  intent  with  which  it  was  wrought, 
a  more  notable  one  should  notV  easily 
be  found.  Look  at  it,  and  see  if  thou 
Ciinst  read  the  ingenious  moaning  of 
it." 

This  was  the  design  therein  ex- 
ecuted with  exceeding  great  neatness 
and  beiiuty  :  there  was  a  tree  framed, 
whereon  two  turtle-doves  sat,  on  either 
side  one,  with  this  difference,  that  by 
that  on  the  right  hand  there  were  two 
or  three  green  leaves  remaining,  by 
the  other  none  at  all — the  tree  on  that 
side  being  wholly  bare.  Over  the  top 
of  the  tree  were  these  words,  wrought 
in  silver :  "  Amorls  sorte  pares."  At 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  on  the  side 
where  the  first  turtle-dove  did  sit  by 
the  green  leaves,  these  words  were 
also  embroidered :  "  Ilajc  ademptum,'* 
with  an  anchor  under  them.  On  the 
other  side,  under  the  other  dove,  were 
these  words,  in  like  manner  wrought  : 
"  Ilia  peremptum,"  with  pieces  of 
broken  board  underneath. 

"  See  you  what  this  doth  mean  ?" 
the  countess  asked. 

"  Nay,"  I  answered ;  **  my  wit  is 
herein  at  fault," 

"  You  will,"  she  said,  "  when  you 
know  whence  this  gifl  comes  to  me. 
Methought,  save  by  a  few  near  to  me 
in  blood,  or  by  marriage  connected, 
and  one  or  two  friends — thou,  my 
Constance,  being  the  chiefest — I  was 
unknown  to  all  the  world ;  but  a  sad 
royal  heart  having  had  notice,  in  the 
midst  of  its  own  sore  griefs,  how  the 
carl  my  husband  doth,  through  evil 
counsel,  absent  and  estrange  himself 
from  me,  partly  to  comfort,  and  partly 
to  show  her  love  to  one  she  once 
thought  should  be  her  daughter-in- 
law,  for  a  token  thereof  she  sent  me 
this  gif\,  contrived  by  her  own  think- 
ing, and  wrought  with  her  own  hands. 
Those  two  doves  do  represent  herself 
and  me.  On  my  side  an  anchor  and 
a  few  green  leaves  (symbols  of  hope), 
show  I  may  yet  flourish,  because  my 
lord  is  alive ;  though,  by  reason  of  hi<* 
absence  and  unkindness,  I  mourn  aa  n 
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til  ought  of  it, 

'  I  tiirne  I  white 

ecliks:^  with  de- 

lube  Basil,  he  took 

,  loQked  into  ray  face 

'leeches  I      Suffolk  air 
ne.?(l,  far  all  they  did 

air,  I   pray  you,"  quoth 
^  Tn^gony^  smiling. 
f,  nay,"   quoth     Basil.       "  It 
iw  over  the  border  from  Suf- 

)piness,     leastways,     bloweth 
I  whispered. 

,**  he  answered;   for   he  was 
for  to  make  long  speeches. 
ah  me  !  the  sight  of  him  was  a 
lU  mine  aihnents. 


CHAPTER  XX T. 

not  to  l)e  credited  with  how 
1  admixture  of  pleasure  and 
do  set  myself  to  my  daily 
f  writing,  for  the  thought 
8prlng  and  summer  months 
I  Lady  Tregony's  house  doth 
old  feelings,  the  sweetness 
1  hath  yet  some  bitterness  in 
1  T  would  fain  separate  from 
lories  of  that  happy  time. 
had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
whither  I  so  often  went  and 
he  so  often  came,  that  me- 
re could  both  have  told  (for 
vn  part  I  can  yet  do  it^  even 
5  lapse  of  so  many  years)  the 
*  each  tree,  the  rising  of  each 
ic  ever}'  winding  of  the  fair 
ise  betwixt  one  house  and  the 
Tea,  when  I  now  sit  down  on  the 
pazing  on  the  far-off  sea,  be- 
;  myself  it  doth  break  on  the 
'  England,  I  sometimes  newly 
Q  memory's  tablet  that  old 
•use,  the  biggest  in  all  Suffolk, 
)mely  in  its  exterior  and  inte- 
oness,  which  sitteth  in  a  green 
)etween  two  graceful  swelling 
Its  opposite  meadows  starred 


in  the  spring-tide  with  so  many  dai- 
sies and  buttercups  that  the  grass 
scantily  showeth  amidst  these  gay  in- 
truders; the  ascending  walk,  a  mile 
in  length,  with  four  rows  of  ash-trees 
on  each  side,  the  tender  green  of 
which  in  those  early  April  days  mocked 
the  sober  tints  of  the  darksome  tufts  oi 
fir;  and  the  noble  deer  underneath 
the  old  oaks,  carrying  in  a  stately 
manner  their  horned  heads,  and  dart- 
ing along  the  glades  with  so  swift  a 
course  that  the  eye  could  scarce  fol- 
low them.  But  mostly  the  little  wood- 
en bridge  where,  when  Basil  did  fish, 
I  was  wont  to  sit  and  watch  the  sport, 
I  said,  but  verily  him,  of  whose  sight 
I  was  somewhat  covetous  after  his 
long  absence.  And  I  mind  me  that 
one  day  when  we  were  thus  seated,  he 
on  the  margin  of  the  stream  and  I 
leaning  against  the  bridge,  we  held  an 
argument  touching  country  diversions, 
which  began  in  this  wise : 

"  Methinks,"  I  said,  « of  all  dis- 
ports fishing  hath  this  advantage,  that 
if  one  faileth  in  the  success  he  looketh 
for,  he  hath  at  least  a  wholesome 
walk,  a  sweet  air,  a  frac^rant  savor  of 
the  mead  flowers.  lie  seeth  the 
young  swans,  herons,  ducks,  and  many 
other  fowls  with  their  broods,  which  is 
surely  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds, 
the  blast  of  horns,  and  the  cries  the 
hunters  make.  And  if  it  be  in  part 
used  for  the  increasing  of  the  body's 
health  and  the  solace  of  the  mind,  it 
can  also  be  advantageously  employed 
for  the  health  of  the  soul,  for  it  is  not 
needful  in  this  diversion  to  have  a 
great  many  persons  with  you,  and  this 
solitude  doth  favor  thought  and  the 
serving  of  God  by  sometimes  repeat- 
ing devout  prayers." 

To  this  Basil  replied:  "That  as 
there  be  many  men,  there  be  also 
many  minds  ;  and,  for  his  part,  when 
the  woods  and  fields  and  skies  seemed 
in  all  one  loud  cry  and  confusion  with 
the  earning  of  the  hounds,  the  gallop- 
ping  of  the  horses,  the  hallowing  of  the 
huntsmen,  and  the  excellent  echo  re- 
sounding from  the  hills  and  Tallejrs, 
he    did  nol  think  there  could   be  a 
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more  delectable  pastime  or  a  more 
tuneable  sound  by  any  degree  than 
this,  and  specially  in  that  place  which 
is  formed  so  meet  for  the  purpose. 
And  if  he  should  wish  anything,  it 
\vo:ild  be  that  it  had  been  the  time  of 
year  for  it,  and  for  me  to  ride  by  his 
side  on  a  sweet  misty  morning  to  hear 
this  goodly  music  and  to  be  recreated 
with  this  excellent  diversion.  And 
for  the  matter  of  prayere,"  he  added, 
smiling,  "  1  warrant  thee,  sweet 
preacher,  that  as  wholesome  cogita- 
tions touching  Almighty  Grod  and  his 
goodness,  and  brief  inward  thanking 
of  him  for  goad  limbs  and  an  easy 
heart,  have  como*  into  my  mind  oa  a 
horse's  back  with  a  brave  westerly 
wind  blowing  about  my  head,  as  in 
the  quiet  sitting  by  a  stream  listing  to 
th'j  fowls  singing." 

"  Oh,  but  Basil,"  I  rejoined,  "  there 
are  more  viriues  to  be  practised  by 
an  angler  than  by  a  hunter." 

*•  li:>\v  i>rovc  vou  that,  sweetheart  ?" 
h;'n>kel. 

Tiien  I :  "  Well,  he  must  be  of  a 
v,v»lWi»itled  and  constant  belief  to  en- 
j  )y  th';  benefit  of  his  expectation.  He 
mn<t  bi»  full  of  love  to  his  neighbor, 
that  he  neither  give  offence  in  any 
parllcular,  nor  be  guilty  of  any  gener- 
al destruction ;  then  he  must  be  ex- 
ceeding patient,  not  cliafing  in  losing 
the  prey  when  it  is  almost  in  hand,  or 
in  breaking  his  tools,  but  with  phased 
sufferance,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  thy- 
self, amend  errors  and  think  mis- 
chances instructions  to  better  careful- 
ness. He  must  be  also  full  of  humble 
thoughts,  not  disdaining  to  kneel,  lie 
down,  or  wet  his  fingers  when  occa- 
sion commands.  Then  must  he  be 
prudent,  a}>[)rehending  the  reasons 
why  the  fish  will  not  bite ;  and  of  a 
thankful  niUnre,  showing  a  large 
'gratefulness  for  the  least  satisfaction." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  BasII  replied,  laughing ; 
-  thinkost  thou  no  patience  be  needful 
when  the  <l')gs  do  lose  the  scent,  or 
your  horse  rcfuseth  to  take  a  gate ; 
no  prudence  to  forecast  which  way  to 
torn  when  the  issue  be  doubtful ;  no 
humility  to  brook  a  fall  with  twenty 


fellows  passing  by  a-jeerin 
no  thankfulness  your  hea< 
broken  ;  no  love  of  your  n( 
to  abstain  in'  the  heat  of 
from  treading  down  his  com 
make  amends  when  it  be  d 
to,  go  to,  sweetheart ;  ihou 
trous  pleader,  but  hast  faile 
thy  point.  Methinks  there 
ist  greater  temptations  for  t 
to  quarrel  in  hunting  than 
and,  if  resisted,  more  excell< 
then  observed.  One  day 
when  I  was  in  Cheshire, 
Lee  of  Lime  did  invite  me  t 
stag,  and  there  being  a  gre 
chase  and  many  gentlemen 
pursuit,  the  stag  took  soil,  a 
whereof  I  was  one,  alig 
stood  with  sword  drawn  to  1 
at  him." 

"  Oh,  the  i>oor  stag  !"  I 
do  always  sorely  grieve  for 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  '• 
there  be  wonderfully  fierce 
gcrous,  which  made  us  yoi 
eager  to  bo  at  him.  But  \ 
us  all ;  and  it  was  my  mis  for 
hindered  in  my  coming 
the  way  being  slip;  cry, 
which  gave  occasion  to  so 
did  not  know  me  to  speak  a 
failed  for  fear ;  which  bein; 
I  followed  the  gentleman 
spoke  it,  intending  for  to  j>ick 
with  him,  and,  pcradveniure 
my  sword  with  his,  so  be 
and  repentance  did  not  appj 
I  thank  God,  afore  I  rcaclie 
purpose  had  changed,  and  ir 
I  turned  back  to  pursue  the 
happened  to  be  the  only  ho 
when  the  dogs  set  him  up  at 
approaching  near  him,  b 
through  the  dogs  and  ran  a 
took  my  horse's  side  w^ith  1 
Then  I  quitted  my  liorse, 
sudden  getting  behind  him, 
back  and  cut  his  throat 
sword." 

*^  Alack!"  I  cried,  "I  c 
these  bloody  pastimes,  and 
to  think  of  the  violent  deaJ 
living  creatare.** 
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11,  dear  heart,"  he  answered, 

not  make  thee  sad  again  by 
ition  of  the  killing  of  so  much 
t,  if  it  displcaseth  thee.     But 

mis  like  not  to  thhik  of  that 
:•  I  warrant  thee,  in  turning 
o.Ti  the  pursuit  of  that  injuri- 
ilejuin,  somewhat  more  of  vir- 

exist  tha:i  it  hath  been  my 
'n  to  prat^iico.  For,  look  you, 
!ie,  to  some  it  doth  cause  no 
f>r;j:ivo  an  injury  which  touch- 
thcir  honor,  or  lo  [)lunge  into 
to  fish  out  a  drowning  man ; 
>e  styled  a  cowai-d,  and  yet  to 
.  Christian  man  should  do,  not 

fcr  to  be  revenged,  why,  me- 
there  should  be  a  little  merit  in 

,,"  I  said,  "much  in  ever}' 
it  truly,  sir,  if  your  thinking 
hat  easy  virtue  is  little  or  no 
[  shall  be  the  least  virtuous 
the  world." 

this  he  laughed  so  loud  that 
iiiui  he  would  fright  all  the 
vay. 

Ath,  let  them  go  if  they  list,"  he 
:h1  c:ist  away  his  rod.  Then 
:o  where  I  was  sitting,  he  invit- 
>  walk  with  him  alongside  the 
and  then  asked  me  for  to  ex- 
V  last  speech. 

y,    Basil,"    I    said,  ^  what,  I 
u,  should  be  the  duty  of  a  vir- 
ife  but  to  love  her  husband  ?'* 
len  he,  catching  my  meaning, 
md  replied, 

htit  duty  shall  prove  easy  to 
ctionate  heart,  I  doubt  not  but 
rill  arise  which  shall  call  for 
•cise  of  more  difficult  virtue." 
1  we  came  to  a  sweet  nook, 
le  shade  made  it  too  dark  for 
grow,  and  only  moss  yielded 
irpet  for  the  feet,  we  sat  down 
lelving  slope  of  broken  stones, 
cclaimcd, 

Basil,  methinks  we  shall  be 
>y  in  this  iair  place  ;  and  I  do 
elf  presently  with  hardness  of 
lat  in  thy  company,  and  the 
Ing  of  a  blissful  time  to  come, 
*  MDse  of  recent  sorrows." 


"  Grod  doth  yield  thee  this  comfort," 
he  answered,  '*  for  to  rcfi*esh  thy  body 
and  strengthen  thy  soul,  which  have 
both  been  verily  sorely  afflicted  of 
late.  I  ween  he  doth  send  us  breadi- 
ing-times  with  this  merciful  intent." 

By  such  discourses  as  these  we  ea- 
tertained  ourselves  at  sundry  times; 
but  some  of  the  sweetest  hours  we 
spent  were  occupied  in  planning  the  fu- 
ture manner  of  our  lives,  the  good  we 
should  strive  to  do  amongst  our  poor 
neighbors,  and  the  sweet  exercise  of 
Catholic  religion  we  should  observe. 

Foreseeing  the  frequent  concealing 
of  priests  in  his  house,  Basil  sent  one 
day  for  a  young  carpenter,  one  Mas- 
ter Owen,  who  hath  since  been  so 
noted  for  the  contriving  of  hiding- 
places  in  all  the  recusants'  houses  in 
England;  and  verily  wliat  I  noticed 
in  him  during  the  days  he  wa3  at  work 
at  Euston  did  agree  with  the  great  re- 
pute of  sanctity  he  hath  since  obtain- 
ed. His  so  small  stature,  his  trick  of 
silence,  his  exceeding  recollected  and 
composed  manner  filled  me  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  Basil  told  me  nothing 
would  serve  him,  the  morning  he  ar- 
rived, when  he  found  a  priest  was  in 
the  house,  but  to  go  to  shrift  and  holy 
communion,  which  was  his  ])rac'ice, 
before  ever  he  set  to  work  at  his  good 
business.  I  took  much  ])leasure  in 
Avatching  his  progress.  He  scooped 
out  a  cell  in  the  walls  of  the  gallery, 
contriving  a  door  such  as  I  remember- 
ed at  Sherwood  Hall,  which  none  could 
see  to  open  unless  thoy  did  know  of 
the  spring.  All  the  time  he  was  la- 
boring thereat,  I  could  discera  liim  to 
be  praying ;  and  when  he  wot  not  any 
to  be  near  him,  sang  hymns  in  a  loud 
and  exceeding  sweet  voice.  I  have 
never  observed  in  any  one  a  more  re- 
ligious behavior  than  in  this  youth, 
who,  by  his  subtle  and  ingenious  art, 
hath  saved  the  lives  of  many  priests, 
and  procured  mass  to  be  said  in  houses 
where  none  should  have  durst  for  to 
say  or  hear  it  if  a  refuge  of  this  kind 
did  not  exist,  wherein  a  man  may  lie 
ensconced  for  years,  and  none  can  find 
him,  if  he  come  not  forth  hunselEi 
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When  he  wo<8  gone,  other  sort  of 
workmen  were  called  in,  for  to  make 
more  habitable  and  convenient  a  portion 
of  this  large  house.  For  in  this  the 
entire  consenting  of  our  minds  did  ap- 
pear, that  neither  of  us  desired  for  to 
spend  money  on  showj  improvements, 
or  to  iniiabit  ten  chambers  when  five 
should  suffice.  What  one  proposed, 
the  other  always  liked  well ;  and  if  in 
tastes  we  did  sometimes  differ,  yet  no 
disagreement  ensued.  For,  albeit  Ba- 
sil cared  not  as  much  as  I  did  for  the 
good  ordering  of  the  library,  his  indul- 
gent kindness  did  nevertheless  incline 
him  to  favor  me  with  a  promise  that 
one  hundred  fair,  commendable  books 
should  be  added  to  those  his  good 
father  had  collected.  He  said  that 
Hubert  should  aid  us  to  choose  these 
goodly  volumes,  holy  treatises,  and 
histories  in  French  and  English,  if  it 
liked  me,  and  poetry  also.  One  pleas- 
ant chamber  he  did  laughingly  appoint 
for  to  be  the  scholai-'s  room,  in  the  which 
he  should  never  so  much  as  show  his 
face,  but  Hubert  and  I  read  and  write, 
if  we  listed,  our  very  heads  off.  The 
ancient  chap<d  was  now  a  hall ;  and, 
save  some  carving  on  the  walls  which 
could  not  be  recovered,  no  traces  did 
remain  of  its  old  use.  But  at  the  top- 
most part  of  the  house,  at  the  head  of 
a  narrow  staircase,  was  a  chamber 
wherein  mass  was  sometimes  said ;  and 
since  Basil's  retuni,  he  had  procured  that 
each  Saturday  a  priest  should  come  and 
spend  the  night  with  him,  for  the  con- 
venience of  all  the  neighboring  Catho- 
lics who  resorted  there  for  to  go  to  their 
duty.  Lady  Tregony  and  her  house- 
hold— which  were  mostly  Catholic,  but 
had  not  the  same  commodities  in  her 
house,  where  to  conceal  any  one  was 
more  hard,  for  that  it  stood  almost  in 
the  village  of  Fakenham,  and  all 
comers  and  goers  proved  visible  to  the 
inhabitants — did  repair  on  Sundays, 
at  break  of  day,  to  Euston.  How 
sweet  were  those  rides  in  the  fair 
morning  light,  the  dew  bespangling 
every  herb  and  tree,  and  the  wild 
flowers  filling  the  air  with  their  fresh 
fragrance!    The  pale  primroses,  the 


azure  harebell,  the  wood-anemoDc 
the  dark-blue  hyacinth — what  i 
nosegays  they  furnished  us  wii 
our  Blessed  Lady's  altar!  of 
the  fairest  image  I  ever  behekl 
in  the  little  secret  chapel  at  E 
Basil  did  much  affection  this  im 
Blessed  Mary ;  for  as  far  back 
could  remember  he  had  been  u 
say  his  prayers  before  it ;  and  wh 
mother  died,  he  being  only  seven 
of  age,  he  knelt  before  this  so 
representation  of  God's  Mothe 
seeching  of  her  to  be  a  mother  t 
also;  which  prayer  methinks  i 
did  take  effect,  his  life  having 
marked  by  singular  tokens  of  be 
temal  care. 

In  the  Holy  Week,  which  fd 
year  in  the  second  week  of  Apr 
procured  the  aid  of  three  priest? 
had  all  the  c<*remonies  |)erfo 
which  do  appertain  to  tiiat  sacm 
son.  On  Wednesday,  toward  ev( 
began  Tenehrtg^  with  the  myst< 
candlestick  of  fifteen  lights,  fourt< 
them  representing,  by  the  extingui 
of  them,  the  disciples  which  fo 
Chritit ;  the  fifteenth  on  the  io\x,^ 
was  not  put  out,  his  dear  3iothcr 
from  the  crib  to  the  cross,  wa 
severed  from  him.  On  Thursdi 
decked  the  sepulchj-e  wherfiii 
Blessed  Sacrament  reposed  with 
ers  and  all  such  jewels  as  we  posw 
and  namely  with  a  very  fair  dia 
cross  which  Basil  had  gifted  me 
and  reverently  attended  it  day 
night.  "  Grod  defend,**  I  said  to  ] 
when  the  sepulchre  was  remov« 
should  retain  for  vain  uses  wh« 
lent  to  our  Lord  yester  eve  I" 
straightway  hung  on  the  cross  U 
Lady's  neck.  On  Friday  we  all 
to  the  crucifix,  and  kissing,  bath 
with  our  tears.  On  Saturday  i 
fire  was  extinguished  in  the  houM 
kindled  again  with  hallowed 
Then  ensued  the  benetliction  oi 
paschal  candle,  and  the  rest  d 
divine  ceremonies,  till  maas. 
mass,  as  «oon  as  the  luneit 
nounced  ^  Gloria  in  ezodBBi"  »j 
contrived  Ij  Imdf  Tw^gua^mi 
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ich  veiled  the  altar,  made  re- 
it  with  lights  and  flowers,  was 
r  snatched  away,  and  many 
Us  we  liad  prepared  for  that 

rang,  in  imitation  of  what 
3  in  England  in  Catholic  times, 
.V  in  foreign  countries.  On 
5anday,  after  mass,  a  benedic- 

given  to  divers  sorts  of  meat, 

remembrance  of  the  Lamb 
H  two  days  before,  a  great  pro- 
>f  lamb.  Nigh  one  hundred  re- 
had  repaired  to  Euston  that 
their  pctschal  communion. 
Id  invite  them  all  to  break 
?ck  with  us,  in  honor  of  Christ's 
insurrection  ;  and  many  bless- 
re  showered  that  day,  I  ween, 
?r  Uookwood,  and  for  his  sake, 

on  Mistrcss  Sherwood  also, 
did  shine  that  Easter  morning 
re  than  usual  brightness.    The 

people  do  say  k  danceth  for 
his  glorious  tide.  For  my 
thought  it  had  a  rare  youtliful 
y,  more  cheering  than  hot, 
yhtsome  than  dazzling.  All 
«ecmed  to  rejoice  that  Christ 
?n  ;     and    pastoral    art   had 

arches   of  flowers   and  gay 
hanging  from  pole  to  pole  and 
ng  every  thicket. 
',  if  the    sun  danced  in  the 

poor  h"arf  danced  in   my 

At  Basil's  wishing,  anticipat- 
•e  duties,  I  went  to  the  kitchen 
)rJer   the   tansy-cakes  which 

be  prizes  at  the  hand-ball 
yn  th«  next  day.  Like  a  fbol- 
ure,  I  was  ready  to  smile  at 
'St,  howsoever  trifling;  and 
a-^il   put  in  his  head   at  the 

cried,  "  Prithee,  let  each  one 
*th  of  tansy-cike  to-morrow, 
▼nifieth  bitter  herbs,  take  also 
,  to  show  he  is  no  J(»w,"  the 
and  I  did  laugh  till  the  tears 
I  our  cheeks.  Ah  mo  !  when 
t  doth  ovei'flow  with  joy  'tis 
us  how  the  least  word  niaketh 
lit. 

lay  Late  in  April  I  rode  with 
r  Co  gee  some  hawking,  which 
I  a  pleasure    for   high  and 


mounting  spirits;  howsoever,  I  wore 
not  the  dress  which  the  ladies  in  this 
country  do  use  on  such  occasions,  for  I 
have  sdways  thought  it  an  unbecoming 
thing  for  women  to  array  themselves 
in  male  attire,  or  ride  in  fashion  like  a 
man,  and  Basil  is  of  my  thinking 
thereon.  It  was  a  clear,  calm,  sun- 
shiny evening,  about  an  hour  before 
the  sun  doth  usually  mask  himself, 
that  we  went  to  the  river.  There  we 
dismounted  and,  for  the  first  time,  J 
did  behold  this  noble  pastime.  For  is 
it  not  rare  to  consider  how  a  wild  bird 
should  be  so  brought  to  hand  and  so 
well  managed  as  to  make  us  such 
pleasure  in  the  air;  but  mo^^tofall  to 
forego  her  native  liberty  and  fefiding, 
and  return  to  her  servitude  and  diet  ? 
And  what  a  lesson  do  they  read  to  us 
when  our  wanton  wills  and  thoughts 
take  no  heed  of  reason  and  conscience's 
voices  luring  us  back  to  duty's  perch. 

When  we  had  stood  a  brief  time 
watching  for  a  mallai-d,  Basil  perceiv- 
ed one  and  whistled  off  his  falcon. 
She  flew  from  him  as  if  she  would 
never  have  turned  her  head  again,  yet 
upon  a  shout  came  in.  Then  by  de- 
grees, little  by  little,  flying  about  and 
about,  she  mounted  so  higli  as  if  she 
had  made  the  moon  the  place  of  her 
flight,  but  presently  cam'j  down  like  a 
stone  at  the  sound  of  his  lure.  I  wax- 
ed very  eager  in  the  noticing  of  these 
haps,  and  was  well  content  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  this  sport.  3Iethought 
it  should  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
be  Basil's  companion  in  it,  and  wear 
a  dainty  glove  and  a  gentle  tasel  on 
my  fist  which  should  never  cast  oflf 
but  at  my  biddhig,  and  when  I  let  it 
fly  would  return  at  my  call.  And  this 
thought  minded  me  of  a  faithful  love 
never  diverted  from  its  resting-place 
save  by  heavenward  aspirations  al- 
ternating betwixt  earthly  duties  and 
ghostly  soarings.  But  oh,  what  a 
tragedy  was  enacted  in  the  air  when 
Basil,  having  detected  by  a  little  white 
feather  in  its  t!iil  a  cock  in  a  brake, 
cast  off  a  tasel  gentle,  who  never 
ceased  his  circular  motion  till  he  had 
reoovered  his  place.    Thea  suddenly 
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upon  til -^  flush  in  jr  of  tlio  cock  he  came 
dowu,  Ji!id  nr.srfinpj  of  it  in  that  down- 
come,  lo  wlijit  workinp:  there  was  on 
both  sid.-s  I  Tlie  cock  mounting  as  if 
he  would  h:ivi>  pierced  the  skies  ;  the 
liawk  flying  a  contrary  way  until  he 
had  made  tli  i  wind  liis  friend ;  what 
speed  th«.'  c;>ck  mudij  to  save  himself! 
What  hasty  pursuit  the  hawk  made  of 
the  fu^i^itivj^ !  after  long  flying  killing 
of  it,  l)ut  alack  in  killing  of  it  killing 
himself! 

'*  Ah,  a  fatal  ending  to  a  fatal 
strife!"  exclaimed  a  known  voice 
close  unto  mine  ear,  a  melodious  one, 
albeit  now  harsh  to  my  hearing. 
Mine  ^.yi.':^  were  dazzled  with  gazmg 
upward,  and  I  confusedly  discerned 
two  gentlemen  standing  near  me,  one 
of  which  I  knew  to  be  Hubert.  I 
gave  him  my  hand,  and  then  Basil 
turning  round  and  beholding  him  and 
his  compjinion,  came  up  to  them  with 
a  joyful  giveting  : 

"  Oh,  Sir  Hf»nry,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
b(j  truly  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  you, 
Hubert,  what  a  welcome  surprise  is 
this!" 

Then  he  intro:luced  me  to  Sir  H(»n- 
ry  Jcrningham ;  for  he  it  was  who, 
bowing  in  a  courteous  fashion,  ad- 
ilressed  to  me  such  compliments  as 
gentlemen  an»  wont  to  pay  to  ladies  at 
the  out^^et  of  their  acquaintanceship. 

These  visitors  had  h?ft  their  horses 
a  f(»w  paces  off;  and  then  Sir  H(Miry 
explained  that  Hubert  had  been  abid- 
ing with  him  at  his  seat  for  a  few 
days,  and  that  certain  Liw-business  in 
which  linsil  was  concerned  as  well  as 
his  brother,  and  himself  also,  as  hav- 
ing been  for  one  year  his  guardian,  did 
necessitate  a  mei*ting  wherein  these 
matters  shouM  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"  So,"  quoth  h»»  then.  "  Master  Basil, 
I  proposed  we  should  invade  your 
solitude  in  place  of  withdrawing  you 
from  it,  which  methought  of  the  two 
evils  should  be  the  least,  seeing  what 
attractions  do  detain  you  at  Euston 
at  this  time." 

I  foolishly  dared  not  look  at  Hubert 
when  Sir  Henry  made  thia  speech, 
Md  Basil  with  lieartj  cheer  thanked 


him  for  his  obliging  conduct  aod  (be 
great  honor  he  did  him  for  to  vi^lthia 
in  this  amicable  manner.  Tlitin  ^• 
craved  his  permission  for  to  aec:nii;»> 
ny  me  to  Lady  Tregony's  house,  tni< 
ing,  he  said,  to  Hubert  to  conduct  kiiu 
to  Euston,  and  to  ])erform  tbcre  all 
hospitable  duties  during  the  short  time 
he  should  be  absent  himself. 

"Nay, nay,"  quoth  Sir  Henry, -Iw; 
with  your  license.  Master  B:i>iL  w 
will  ride  with  you  and  this  ladj  k 
Banliam  HalL  Methinks,  8ecin;.',v«i 
are  such  near  neighbors,  that  Mistna 
Sherwood  lacketh  not  op{>ortuni:i(»  \» 
enjoy  your  company,  and  th;»t  TW 
should  not  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  a  short  conversation  with  hff 
whilst  Hubert  and  you  entertain  yoi* 
selves  for  the  nonce  in  the  best  way  yoi 
can." 

Basil  smiled,  and  saifi  it  contented 
him  very  much  that  Sir  Henrv  should 
enjoy  my  conversation,  which  be 
hoped  in  futun;  should  make  ameink 
to  his  friends  for  his  own  defii'icn.'if*. 
So  we  all  mounted  our  horses,  Jin-l 
Sir  Henry  rode  alongside  of  !Ji«'.a.'J 
Basil  and  Hul)crt  behind  us  ;  for  onll 
two  couhl  hold  abreast  in  tln^  narro* 
lane  whi(rh  led  to  Fakenhain.  A  rfaill 
had  fallen  on  my  heart  since  niibcrt'i 
arrival,  which  1  can  only  liken  to  the 
sudden  overcasting  of  a  bright  sno- 
shiny  day  by  a  dark,  cold  cloud. 

At  first  Sir  Henry  ente*ed  into  dis- 
course with  me  touching  hawking 
which  he  talked  of  in  a  mern*  \'aAo^ 
drawing  many  similitudes  betwixt  fid* 
coners  and  lovers,  which  he  said  were 
the  likest  people  in  the  world. 

'*  For,  I  pray  you,"  said  he,  "aif 
not  hawks  to  the  one  wdiat  his  tnistrcM 
Ls  to  the  other?  the  objects  of  his  care, 
admiration,  labor,  and  all.  They  be 
indeed  his  idols.  To  them  be  con- 
secrates his  amorous  dhties,  W"* 
courts  each  one  in  a  peculiar  diak<^' 
Oh,  l)elieve  me,  Mistress  Sherwood, 
that  lady  may  style  herself  fortuna*' 
in  love  who  shall  meet  with  so  moA 
thought,  affection,  and  solicitude  ft^ 
a  lover  or  a  husband  as  his  birdi  li 
from  a  good  OBtringer.* 
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liverting  his  speech  to  other 
told  mc  it  was  bmited  that 
I  did  intend  to  make  a  pro- 
he  eastern  counties  that  sum- 
that  her  majesty  should  be 
id  in  a  very  splendid  manner 
ighall  by  my  Lord  Arundel 
ftt  his  house  in  Norwich, 
li  mucli  grieve  me  to  hear  it," 
^d. 
he  :    *'  Whereforts   Mistress 

vr 

ise,'*  I  said,  "Lord  Arundel 
ady  greatly  impaired  his  for- 
spent hirger  sums  than  can 
ht  of  in  the  like  prodigal 
:penses,  and  also  lost  a  good 
lie  lands  which  his  grand- 
d  my  Lady  Lumley  would 
ieath(Kl  to  Iiim  if  he  had  not 
ondrlirllt  and  so  greatly  dis- 
lem." 

and  if  it  bo  so,"  quoth  he 
herofora  doth  this  young  no- 
im;>i'U{lencc  displeasure  yon, 
Sherwood  ?" 

;red,  *'  By  reason  of  the  pain 
follies  do  cause  to  his  sweet 
•h  for  many  years  hath  been 
friend  to  my  poor  seU^  than 
rank  and,  if  possible,  still 
|iial  merit  should  warrant." 
I  marvel  nor,"  replied  Sir 
at  your  resentment  of  her 
folly,  for  by  all  I  have  ever 
leard  of  this  lady  she  doth 
self  to  be  the  pattern  of  a 
model  of  high-born  ladies  ; 
id  that  albeit  so  young,  there 
in  her  so  much  merit  and 
at  some  nobleraen  confess 
they  come  into  her  presence 
not  swear,  as  at  other  times 
ront  to  do  before  the  best  of 
>m.  But  I  have  heard,  and 
inclined  to  believe  it,  that  he 
langed  in  his  dispositions  to- 
ady; though  pride,  it  may 
,rae  at  his  ill-usage  of  her, 
it  it  should  seom  that,  now 
irith  the  queen  doth  visibly 
\  should  tarn  to  her  whom, 
me  smiled  upon  him,  he  did 
if  fiomy  seeking   her  only 


when  clouds  gather  round  him,  do  hin- 
der him  from  showing  these  new  in- 
clinations." 

"  How  much  he  would  err,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  and  wrong  his  noble  wife  if 
he  misdoubted  hei-  heart  in  such  a 
case !  Methinks  most  women  would 
bo  ready  to  forgive  one  they  loved 
when  misfortune  threatened  them,  but 
she  beyond  all  others,  who  never  at 
any  time  allowed  jealousy  or  natural 
resentments  to  draw  away  her  love 
from  him  to  whom  she  hath  vowed  it. 
But  is  Lord  Ainindel  then  indeed  in 
less  favor  with  her  majesty?  And 
how  doth  this  surmise  agree  with  the 
report  of  her  visit  to  Kenninghall  ?" 

*•  Ah,  Mistress  Sherwood,"  he  an- 
swered, "  declines  in  the  human  body 
often  do  call  for  desperate  remedies, 
and  the  like  are  often  required  when 
they  occur  in  court  favor.  'Tis  a  dan- 
gerous expedient  to  spend  two  or  three 
thousands  of  pounds  in  one  or  two 
days  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
queen  and  the  court ;  but  if,  on  the 
report  of  her  intended  progress,  one 
of  such  high  rank  as  Lord  Arundel 
had  failed  to  place  his  house  at  her 
disposal,  his  own  disgrace  and  his  en- 
emies' triumph  should  have  speedily 
ensued.  I  j)ray  God  my  Lord  Bur- 
leigh do  not  think  on  Cottessy  !  Egad, 
I  would  as  lief  pay  down  at  once  one 
year's  income  as  to  be  so  uncertainly 
mulcted.  I  warrant  you  Lord  Arun- 
del shall  have  need  to  sell  an  estate 
to  pay  for  the  honor  her  majesty  will 
do  him.  He  hath  a  spirit  will  not 
stop  half-way  in  anything  he  doth 
pursue." 

"Then  think  you,  sir,"  I  said,  '*  he 
will  be  one  day  as  noted  for  his  vir- 
tues as  now  for  his  faults  ?" 

Sir  Henry  smiled  as  he  answered, 
"If  Philip  Howard  doth  set  himself 
one  day  to  serve  God,  I  promise  you 
his  zeal  therein  will  far  exceed  what 
he  hath  shown  in  the  devil's  service." 

"  I  pray  you  prove  a  true  prophet, 
sir,"  I  said ;  and,  as  we  now  had 
reached  the  door  of  Lady  Tregon/s 
house,  I  took  leave  of  this  coarteoos 
gentkanaoy  wd  hastily  tamed  towuA 
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Basil — with  an  uneasy  desire  to  set 
him  on  his  guard  to  use  some  reserve 
in  his  speeches  with  Hubert,  but  with- 
al at  a  loss  how  to  fmme  a  brief  warn- 
ing, or  to  speak  witiiout  being  over- 
heanl.  Howsoever,  I  drew  him  a 
little  aside,  and  whispered,  "  Prithee, 
be  silent  touching  Owen's  work,  even 
to  Hubert." 

He  looked  at  me  so  much  astonish- 
ed, and  niethought  with  so  great  a 
look  of  pain,  that  my  heart  smote  me. 
We  exchanged  a  brief  farewell ;  and 
when  they  had  all  ridden  away,  I  felt 
sad.  Our  partings  were  wont  to  be 
more  protracted ;  for  he  would  most 
times  ask  me  to  walk  back  with  him 
to  the  gate,  and  then  made  it  an  ex- 
cuse that  it  should  be  unmannerly  not 
to  see  me  home,  and  so  three  or  four 
times  we  used  to  walk  to  and  fro,  till 
at  last  1  did  laughingly  shut  the  door 
on  him,  and  refused  to  open  it  again. 
But,  ah  me !  tiiat  evening  the  chill  I 
spoke  of  had  fallen  on  our  simple  joys 
J  ke  a  blight  on  a  fair  landscape. 

On  the  next  day  two  missives  came 
f)  me  from  Euston,  sent  by  private 
hand,  but  not  by  the  same  messenger. 
I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  I  felt 
in  reading  these  proofs  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  two  brothers,  so  alike  in  fea- 
tures, so  different  in  soul.  *This  was 
Basi Fs  lett(T : 

"MixK  owx  DEAR  Heart — The 
bu^^iness  which  hath  brought  Sir  Ilen- 
iT  and  Hubert  here  will,  1  be  fright- 
ened, hold  me  engaged  all  to-morrow. 
But,  before  I  sleej).  I  must  needs  write 
thee  (i>oor  penman  jis  I  be)  liow  much 
it  misliketh  me  to  see  in  thee  an  ill 
opinion  of  mine  only  and  dear  brother, 
and  sueli  suspicion  as  verily  no  one 
should  entertain  of  a  friLMid,  but  much 
h^ss  of  one  so  near  in  blood.  I  do 
yield  thee  that  he  is  not  as  zealous  as  I 
(MUild  wish  in  devout  practices,  and 
stiniethinjr  too  fond  of  worldly  pleas- 
i:res  ;  but  God  is  my  witness,  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  doubting  mme  own 
exiv-itence  as  his  fidelity  to  his  religion, 
or  his  kin<ln<»ss  to  myself.  So,  prithee, 
dear  love,  pain  me  not  again  bj  the 
atterance  g£  such  iiyurioiiB  woids  U^ 


Hubert  as  that  I  should  not  tr 

with  any  secn^ts  howsoever  i 

or  should  obser\*e  any  maimer 

straint  in    communicating  wii 

touching  common  dangers  aiK 

ests.     Methinks  he  is  very  sad 

time,  and  that  the  sight  of  hi' 

nal  home  hath  made  liim  mela 

Verily,  his  lot  hath  in  it  none 

brightness  which  doth  attend 

and     I  would    we    could    a 

make  him  a  partaker  in  the  ha 

we  do  enjoy.     I  pray  God  I 

help  me  to  effect  this,  by  the  fi 

ing  of  any  wish  he  hath  at  hei 

he  was   always  of   a   very  r 

liabit  of  mind,  and  not  prone  t 

of  his  own   concernment?.    I 

sweetheart,  this  loving  reproc 

thy  most  loving  friend  and  i 

"  Basil  Rookwc 

Hubert's  was  jis  followeth: 

"  Madam — My     presumptw 

ward  you  hath  doubtless  beei 

calling  for  severe  punishment 

pray  you  leave  not  the  cause  c 

remembered.     Tiie  doubtful  m 

once  showed   in   my  repranl 

which  the  last  time  I  saw  yc 

marks    methought    did    yet 

should  be  my  excuse  if  I  hav 

in  a  persistency  of  lovo,  whic 

women  would  less  de-serve  inJ 

would  more  appreciate  than  yc 

done.      If  this  day    no    tok< 

reach  me  of  your  changed  mil 

so.    I  depart  hence  as  changes 

do  remain  unchanged.     It  ma 

mine  own  weal,  albeit  passiot 

of  it  otherwise,   if  you  final!; 

me  whom  once  you    did   loc 

with  so  great  favor,    tlmt  tl 

thought  of  it  works  in  me  a 

tenderness  as  should  be  mine 

doing  if*  it  prevailed,  for  this 

hath  laws  which  arc  not  br 

vain,  and  faithful  loyal  service ; 

ently  requited  than  traitorous 

stinate  nuilignity.  I  shall  be  the 

for  Licking  your  love,  proud  li 

to  have  it  I  would  forego  all  i 

eign    can  bestow — all    that  s 

can  desire.    These,  then,  are 

words.    If  we  meal  ao4  to4i 
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rith  what  sentiments  we 
ly  meet,  when  justice  hath 
youj  and  love  in  me  liath 
Ured ! 

tluBERT  Rook  WOOD." 
bitterly  exclaimed,  laying 
ers  side  by  side  before  me, 
1  with  love,  the  other  with 
one  showeth  the  noble 
jc  affection,  the  other  the 
of  sollish  passion."     Then 

I  should  send  Basil,  or 
ater  Hubert's  letter,  clear- 

of  any  injustice  toward 
stroying  Ukewise  for  ever 

confidence  in  Ids  brother's 
short  struggle  with  myself 

I  soon  resolved,  for  the 
east,  on  silence.  If  danger 

threaten  Basil,  which  his 
of  his  brother's  baseness 
,  then  I  must  needs  speak ; 
fend  I  should  without  con- 

a  poisoned  drop  into  the 

of  his  undoubting  souL 
ly  die  away,  hatred  may 
ntance  arise  ;  but  the  evil 

revealing  of  another's  sin 
dless  wrong  to  the  doer 
rer. 

on  which  I  received  these 
did  seem  the  longest  I  had 
.  On  the  next  Basil  came 
I  Hall,  and  told  me  his 
3  gone.  A  load  seemed 
my  heart.  But,  albeit  we 
ir  wonted  manner  of  life, 
e  mutual  kindness  and  ac- 
uties  and  pleasures  filled 
felt  less  secure  in  my  hap- 

thoughtless  of  the  world 
re  subject  to  sudden  sink- 
rt  in  the  midst  of  greatest 
than  before  Hubert's  visit, 
rly  part  of  June,  Mr.  Con- 
3  in  answer  to  Basil's  ea- 
gs  that  he  would  fix  the 

marriage,  that  he  was  of 
itter  one  could  not  be  found 
'  our  Lady's  Visitation,  on 
Illy,  and  that,  if  it  pleased 
lould  then  take   the  first 

had    made  for    five-aud- 

a;  for  nothing  would  serve 
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Lady  Tregony  but  that  the  wedding 
should  take  place  in  her  house,  where 
a  priest  would  marry  us  in  secret  at 
break  of  day,  and  then  we  should 
ride  to  the  parish  church  at  Euston  for 
the  public  ceremony.  He  should,  he 
added,  carry  Muriel  with  him,  howso- 
ever reluctant  she  should  be  to  leave 
London ;  but  he  promised  us  this 
should  be  a  welcome  piece  of  con- 
st mint,  for  tliat  she  longed  to  see  me 
again  more  than  can  be  told. 

Verily,  pleasant  letters  reach- 
ed me  that  week ;  for  my  father  wrote 
he  was  in  better  health,  and  in 
great  peace  and  contentment  of  mind 
at  Rheims,  albeit  somewhat  sad,  when 
he  saw  younger  and  more  fortunate 
men  (for  so  he  styled  them)  depart  for 
the  English  mission  ;  and  by  a  cypher 
we  had  agreed  on  he  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand Edmund  Genings  was  ol 
that  number.  And  Lady  Arundel,  to 
whom  I  had  reported  the  conversation 
I  had  with  Sir  Henry  Jorningliara, 
sent  me  ah  answer  which  I  will  here 
transcribe : 

"My  well-beloved  Constance 
— ^You  do  rightly  read  my  heart,  and 
the  hope  you  express  in  my  regartl, 
with  so  tender  a  friendship  and  solici- 
tous desire  for  my  happiness,  hath  in- 
deed a  better  foundation  tlian  idle 
surmises.  It  hath  truly  pleased  Grod 
that  Philip's  disposition  toward  me 
should  change ;  and  albeit  this  change 
is  not  as  yet  openly  manifested,  he 
nevertheless  doth  oftentimes  visit  me, 
and  testifies  much  regret  for  his  past 
neglect  of  one  whom  he  doth  now 
confess  to  be  his  truest  friend,  his 
greatest  lover,  and  best  comfort.  0 
mine  own  dear  friend!  my  life  has 
known  many  strange  accidents,  but 
none  greater  or  more  strange  than  this, 
that  my  so  long  indifferent  husband 
should  turn  into  a  secret  lover  who 
doth  haunt  me  by  stealth,  and  looking 
on  me  with  new  eyes,  appears  to  con- 
ceive so  much  admiration  for  my 
worthless  beauty,  and  to  find  such 
pleasure  in  my  poor  company,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  new  face  and  per- 
son had  been  given  to  me  wherewitli 
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to  inspire  him  with  this  love  for  her  to 
whom  he  doth  owe  it.  Oh,  I  promise 
thee  this  husbandly  wooinor  liketh  me 
well,  and  mcthinks  I  would  not  at 
once  disclose  to  the  world  this  new 
kindness  he  doth  show  me  and  revival 
of  conjugal  affection,  but  rather  hug  it 
and  cherish  it  like  a  secret  treasure 
until  it  doth  take  such  deep  root  that 
nothing  can  again  separate  his  heart 
from  me.  llis  fears  touching  the 
queen's  ill-conception  of  him  increase, 
and  his  enemies  do  wax  more  power- 
ful each  daj.  The  world  hath  become 
full  of  uneasiness  to  him«  Methinks 
he  would  gladly  break  with  it;  but 
like  to  one  who  walketh  on  a  narrow 
plank,  with  a  precipice  on  each  side 
of  him,  his  safety  licth  only  in  advanc- 
ing- The  report  is  true— I  would  it 
were  false— of  the  queen's  progress, 
and  her  intended  visit  to  Kenninghall. 
I  fear  another  fair  estate  in  the  north 
must  needs  pay  the  cost  thereof;  but 
avoidance  is  impossible.  I  am  about 
to  remove  from  London  to  Arundel 
Castle,  where  my  lord  doth  will  me 
for  the  present  to  reside.  The  sea- 
breezes  on  that  coast,  and  the  mild  air 
of  Sussex,  he  thinks  should  improve 
my  health,  which  doth  at  this  time  re- 
quire care.  Touching  religion,  I 
have  two  or  three  times  let  fall  words 
which  implied  an  increased  inclination 
to  Catholic  religion.  Each  time  his 
countenance  did  very  much  alter,  and 
assumed  a  painful  expression.  I  fear 
he  ia  as  greatly  opposed  to  it  as  here- 
tofore. But  if  once  resolved  on  what 
conscience  doth  prescribe,  with  Grod's 
help,  I  hope  that  neither  new-found 
joys  nor  future  fears  shall  stay  me 
from  obeying  its  voice. 

^  And  80  thou  art  to  be  married 
come  the  early  days  of  July !  I'  faith 
thy  Basil  and  thou  have,  IUlc  a  pair  of 
doves,  cooed  long  enough,  I  ween, 
amidst  the  tall  trees  of  Euston ;  which, 
if  you  are  to  be  believed,  should  be 
the  most  delectable  place  in  the  whole 
world.  And  yet  some  have  told  me 
it  is  but  a  huge  plain  building,  and 
the  country  about  it,  except  for  its 
lujnriant  trees,  of  no  notable  beauty. 


The  sunshine  of  thine  own  heirtil 
deth,  I  ween,  a  radiancy  on  the  p 
walls  and  the  unadorned  gan 
greater  than  nature  or  art  can  lies 
1  cry  thee  merey  for  this  maHc 
surmise,  and  give  thee  license,  wk 
shall  write  in  the  same  strain  tooc 
my  lord's  ciistle  at  Arundel  to 
me  in  a  like  manner.  Some  do 
dainfully  style  it  a  huge  old  fort 
others  a  very  grand  and  noble  pil 
that  good  befalleth  me  that  he 
visit  me  there,  then  I  doubt  not  1 
will  be  to  me  the  cheerfullest  pb 
existence.  Thy  loving  senrai 
command, 

**  AxN  Arundel  and  Surrey 
This  letter  came  to  my  ban 
Wliitsuntide,  when  the  vilbige 
were  enacting  a  pastoral  the 
merit  of  which  did  lie  in  the  ino 
glee  of  the  performers.  The  si 
shearing  feast,  a  very  pretty  fes 
ensued  a  few  days  later.  A  fat 
was  provided,  and  the  maidens  o 
town  permitted  to  run  after  it,  an 
which  took  hokl  of  it  dechired  the 
of  the  lamb.  'Tis  then  the  custc 
kill  and  carry  it  on  a  long  pole  I 
the  lady  and  her  companions  b 
green,  attended  with  music  and  i 
CO  dances.  But  this  year  I  rana 
the  lamb,  and  had  it  crowned 
blue  corn-flowers  and  poppies 
led  to  a  snuill  paddock,  whei 
some  time  I  visited  and  fed  it 
day.  Poor  little  lamb !  like  i 
had  one  short  happy  time  that 
mer. 

In  the  evening  I  went  wit 
lasses  to  the  banks  of  the  Oiu 
scattered  on  the  dimpling  strean 
their  wont  at  the  lamb-ale,  a  the 
odorous  flowers — new-bom  roM 
flcur-de-luce,  sweet-williams,  ao 
low  coxcombs,  the  smail-flo 
lad/s-sllpper,  the  prince's-feathc 
the  clustered  bell-flower,  the  i 
basil  (the  saucy  wenches  smiled 
they  furnished  me  with  a  1 
thereof),  and  a  great  store  of  mi 
mer  daisies.  When,  with  due  ol 
anoe,  I  threw  on  the  water  a  hi 
of    these   golden-tufted   and  f 
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rerets,  I  thought  of  Mas- 
I  lines: 


lowers  in  the  mead 

et— these  flowers  white  and  red, 

inch  called  la  bjlU  Marguerite. 

flower,  and  most  in  mind  1 

iciooa  excellence  1 

Margaerite/' 


tore  of  winsome  and  gra- 
d  flowers  used  that  day 
m  a  fair  garden,  wherein 


each  month  should  yield  in  its  turn  to 
the  altar  of  our  secret  chapel  a  pure 
incense  of  nature's  own  furnishing. 
Basil  was  helping  me  thereto,  and  my 
Lady  Tregony  smiling  at  my  quahit 
devices,  when  Mr.  Cobhara,  a  cousin 
of  her  ladyship,  arrived,  bringing  with 
him  news  of  the  queen's  progress, 
which  quickly  diverted  us  from  other 
thoughts,  and  caused  my  pencil  to 
stand  idle  in  mine  hand. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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lymon,  sultan  of  Turkey, 
.  to  extirpate  the  Knights 
rsuant  to  his  ultimate  de- 
ng  vengeance  on  Philip 
for  the  loss  which  he  had 
the  reduction  of  the  (as 
I  impregnable  Penon  de 
or  the  hostility  which  the 
ad  visited  upon  the  Mo- 
liich  may  be  added  the  in- 
dical  religious  differences, 
^dations  which  those  fa- 
irs had  visited  upon  his 
16  gave  the  command  of 
Piali,  and  that  of  his  land 
stapha.  Having  equipped 
ps  in  his  empire,  to  which 
the  corsairs  of  Hascem 
viceroys  of  Algiers  and 
>pdcred  them  to  repair  to 
Malta. 

»tian  powers  on  the  Med- 
laving  heard  of  his  exten- 
dons,  were  in  doubt  as  to 
ion  of  the  Turkish  fleet; 
iring  from  the  report  of 
was  bound  for  Malta,  the 
r  called  immediately  upon 
i  king,  the  Pope,  and  the 
ian  princes  for  their  aid 
ing  their  common  enemy, 
l^bese  powers  were  under 
to  the  KntghtSy 


who  had  made  it  a  part  of  the  faith 
which  they  held  in  unity  with  these 
powers,  to  destroy  them  upon  every 
occasion  which  presented  the  opportu- 
nity. But,  to  their  disgrace,  th^^Kt? 
powers  discovered  an  ungrateful  hesi- 
tancy in  responding  to  this  demand, 
save  Philip,  and  even  he,  the  historian 
relates,  was  actuated  by  motives  not 
wholly  engendered  by  a  sense  of  hon- 
or, and  whose  tardiness  was  well-nigh 
fatal  to  the  cause  which  he  professed 
to  zealously  espouse,  and  upon  which 
the  Knights  ot  Malta  relied  for 
success. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  Turkish  fleet 
arrived  in  sight  of  Malta,  with  a 
strength  of  upward  of  40,000,  compos- 
ed chiefly  of  janissaries  and  serapis, 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. 

John  de  la  Valette,  the  master- 
spirit of  the  defence,  commands  our 
highest  admiration  for  his  intrepid  ef- 
forts in  inspiring  every  aspect  with  the 
buoyancy  of  hope.  The  troops  at  his 
disposal  to  stay  this  tide  of  destruction, 
which  set  so  furiously  against  his  lit- 
tle sea-washed  isle,  amounted  to  only 
700  knights  and  8,500  soldiers,  which 
flattered  Solymon  into  the  egregious 
error  that  it  tiaB  an  easy  conqaest  to 
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hiB  janissaries  and  serapis,  who,  under 
their  distinguished  commanders,  were 
accustomed  to  victory. 

The  Turks  landed  at  some  distance 
from  II  Borgo,  and,  unresisted,  devas- 
tated the  defenceless  territory;  but 
thej  now  drew  near  a  goal  which  was 
calculated  to  deceive  those  who  enter- 
tained the  fantasy  that  an  easy  victory 
awaited  them. 

Mustapha,  in  view  of  the  Spanish 
forces  daily  expected  to  relieve  the 
enemy,  counselled  an  immediate  at- 
tack upon  St.  Elmo.  This  was  a  fort 
deriving  much  of  its  strengh,  as  well 
as  importance,  from  its  natural  advan- 
tages. It  was  situated  on  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  was  washed  on 
either  side  by  important  harbors ;  it 
was  accessible  only  over  a  road  which 
was  either  bare  rock  or  thinly  covered 
with  gravel,  and,  in  the  rear,  commu- 
nications with  II  Borgo  were  protected 
by  the  forts  St.  Angelo  and  St. 
Michael 

The  basha,  to  secure  himself  a  safer 
approach  to  St.  Elmo,  caused  to  be 
erected  a  parapet  of  heavy  timber, 
covered  toward  the  fort  with  a  mix- 
ture of  earth,  straw,  and  rushes,  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy's  missiles.  Here  he 
planted  his  heaviest  guns  and  prepared 
for  the  siege. 

The  governor  of  St  Elmo  delegated 
a  member  of  the  fort  to  convey  intelli- 
gence to  La  Valette,  the  grand  mas- 
ter, that  the  place  could  not  sustain 
an  action  for  a  great  length  of  time  ; 
the  messenger  represented,  in  exag- 
gerated coloring,  the  information  that 
die  fort  could  not  withstand  the  siege 
for  more  than  a  week.  La  Valette,  in 
his  reply,  administered  a  rebuke,  al- 
though convinced  that  it  could  not, 
with  its  limited  capacity  for  sustaining 
troops,  remain  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  order ;  but  he  was  none  tlie  less 
impressed  with  the  policy  of  holding 
it,  even  at  a  great  sacrifice,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  who 
had  been  instructed  by  the  King  of 
Spain  to  represent  the  kingdom,  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  grand  mas- 
ter.   He  ooQohidedi  in  yiew  of  the  ne- 


cessities of  the  case,  to  headi&pe 
a  body  of  reinforcements ;  but  \ 
dissuaded  by  the  importanities  o 
Knights,  he  consented  to  intra 
charge  to  De  Medranyin  w)h 
plac^  implicit  confidence. 

Stung  by  the  rebuke,  and  enooi 
by  their  new  accessions,  the  p 
sallied  forth  upon  the  offensivef  ^ 
consternation  to  the  unwarned  fi 
having  recovered  from  their  n 
the  Turks  turned  upon  their  aAi 
who  were  discomfited  by  a  pi 
wind  which  blew  the  smoke  6( 
obscure  the  enemy,  and  drov 
within  the  walls.  When  the 
cleared  away,  what  was  the  dl* 
the  Knights  to  discover  that  th( 
had  planted  a  battery  in  sacb 
position  as  to  compromise  mi 
security  of  the  fort.  It  was,  unq 
ably,  a  doubtful  advantage  wl 
Christians  obtained  by  quittu 
works,  as  they  now  found  it  n( 
for  a  greater  vigilance  to  be  ca 
acdon. 

The  tireless  infidels  having 
ered  a  gun-port  but  a  few  fi 
the  ground,  well-nigh  made  the 
masters  of  the  cavaliers  by  n 
ladders.  But  after  slaughter! 
Christians,  the  garrison,  arous 
sleep  and  inspired  by  their 
danger,  compelled,  by  the  for] 
assault,  the  Turks  to  retire 
ravelin.  The  conflict  was  now 
upon  the  part  of  the  janissa: 
the  contest  raged  with  unabai 
from  daylight  till  noon,  when 
siegers  were  forced  to  m 
About  a  hundred  and  twenty 
and  Knights  were  killed,  at  i 
nearly  three  thousand  to  the  i 

The  situation  of  the  fort 
grown  criticaL  Mustapha 
ravelin,  and,  conscious  of  iti 
cance  to  the  foe,  whose  att^nj 
gain  it  were  strenuous,  filled 
ranks  as  fast  as  the  despera) 
gles  thinned  them.  La  YkU 
reinforcements;  still  the  infic 
severed  in  battering  breachei 
walls.  Fearing  lest  Masta|d 
attempt  to  effect  his  pnipoie  h 
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ng  Knights  applied  a  sec- 
le  grand  master,  recom- 
sertion  of  the  works. 
,  in  opposition  to  the  ma- 
coancil,  held,  though  re- 
fate  which  awaited  his 
lie  order,  that  the  place 
racuated,  and  called  upon 
to  execute  their  vow,  if 
lich  bound  them  to  aacri- 
5  for  the  welfare  and  per- 
!  order,  lie  also  deter- 
>w  soon  his  reply  in  per- 
in  the  common  cause  of 
Such  was  the  grand 
withstood,  alone  and  un- 
we  might  say,  the  whole 
,  and  who  declared  his 
•ause  in  so  determined  a 
lanner  not  weakened  by 
— as  to  inspire  courage 
craven  heart, 
mured  at  this  response, 
3  of  the  malcontents  ad- 
1  letter,  in  which,  they  ex- 
urpose  timt,  unless  on  the 
sent  boats  to  take  them 
ould  seek  sudden  death 
lelter  of  the  fort.  To  this 
ed  by  sending  three  com- 
examine  the  tenability  of 
d  exphiining  to  the  dis- 
;ry  their  paramount  duty 
lation,  and  the  futility  of 
lir  lives  to  no  good  end, 
ow  so  needful  to  sustain 
;ainst  the  enemies  of  their 
Two  of  these  commission- 
in  pronouncing  it  unten- 
third,  Constantine  Cas- 
d  the  fort  far  from  being 
guarantee  his  good  faith 
attempt  its  defence  with 
the  dangerous  post  would 
immand. 

gladly  accepted  the  offer, 
ummate  address,  informed 
clamorous  Knights  that 
w  obtain  their  discharge ; 
[  relieve  them  by  another 
I  also  promising  them  fa- 
nsportation  to  II  Borgo. 
rethren,"  concluded  he, 
neater  safety  here,  and  I 


shall  then  feel  less  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fort." 

Conscious  of  the  infamy  that  would 
await  them  upon  their  return,  and  stung 
by  the  latent  expression  of  the  letter, 
they  resolved  to  only  quit  the  fort  when 
called  to  face  the  enemy.  The  grand 
master,  to  try  their  feelings,  intimated 
that  willing  troops  were  preferable  to 
those  who  were  mutinous.  This  an- 
swer greatly  affected  the  Knights,  and 
they  humbled  themselves  still  more  till 
La  Valette  gladly  receded  from  his 
rigor. 

Having  now  consecrated  themselves 
for  the  immolation,  and  more  troops 
having  come  to  their  relief,  operations 
were  resumed.  An  invention  produc- 
tive of  great  mischief  to  the  enemy  waa 
resorted  to  by  the  fertile  genius  of  the 
besieged.  Hoops  were  constructed  of 
very  combustible  material,  and  ignited 
and  thrown  among  the  Turks  as  they 
were  crowding  to  the  assault.  These 
were  calculated  to  clasp  a  few  of  them 
together,  and,  in  confusion,  to  render 
relief  impossible,  and  a  horrid  death 
probable. 

For  a  month  the  engagement  was 
daily  renewed,  and  Mustapha  was  as 
frequently  repulsed.  On  the  IGth  of 
July,  intent  upon  a  grand,  overwhelm- 
ing assault,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  drawn 
up  near  the  fort,  supported  by  4,000 
musketeers  and  archers  in  the  earth- 
works. The  Turks  attempted  to  rush 
in  at  the  breaches,  now  filled  up  with 
the  invincible  Christian  soldiery.  But 
the  immense  number  of  the  former  de- 
feated the  end  they  sought  by  so  great 
a  force.  The  cannon  belched  forth  a 
broad-sweeping  desolation  among  the 
assailant's  for  six  hours;  the  enemy 
were  terrified  almost  beyond  control  of 
the  officers,  till,  at  length,  Mustapha 
was  mortified  in  having,  without  gain- 
ing any  advantage  by  the  slaughter 
which  his  command  had  sustained,  t^ 
recall  them. 

Mustapha  despairing,  after  this  sau 
guinary  resistance  to  his  arms,  of  sub- 
duing the  garrison  so  long  as  commu- 
nication was  kept  open  with  the  town, 
by  which  the  attenuated  ranks  were 
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supplied  with  fresh  troopa,  resolved,  as 
his  surest  resort,  to  extend  his  works 
across  the  ueck  and  connect  with  the 
harbor  in  the  rear.  This  work  was 
executed  with  much  difficulty  and  loss. 
At  tliis  time  Dragut,  the  most  accom- 
plishci  naval  officer  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  was  killed.  Great  as  was  this 
loss,  Mustapha  did  not  hesitate,  but 
seemed  with  every  new  adversity  to 
strengthen  in  his  purpose  of  encom- 
passing the  Christians  with  ruin. 

Having  rendered,  by  this  precaution- 
ary expedient,  the  reception  of  supplies 
from  the  town  irai)os3iblc,  he  again  re- 
newed the  assault.  The  four  spirited 
attacks  which  were  made  upon  the 
21st  of  July  were  repulsed  by  the 
Knights  and  soldiers,  displaying,  iu  the 
words  of  our  author  (Watson),  "  a  de- 
gree of  prowess  and  fortitude  which 
almost  exceeds  belief,  and  is  beyond 
the  power  of  description." 

Intelligence  having  been  conveyed 
to  the  grand  master  of  the  perilous  sit- 
uation of  tiie  fortress,  troops  were  de- 
spatched to  the  rescue ;  but  they  were 
tbrced  to  return,  leaving  the  little  gar- 
rison weak  but;  determined,  faced  with 
certain  destruction,  yet  prepared  to 
meet  it  heroically.  It  commands  our 
deepest  admuration  to  see,  even  through 
the  film  of  distance,  that  little  band, 
undaunted,  cooped  up  within  that  fiery 
furnace  awaiting  that  doom  which  was 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  which 
heralded  its  dreadful  approach  with  a 
pageantry  at  once  terrible  and  sublime ; 
to  see  them  with  the  blazing  canopy 
showering  death  down  upon  their  uncov- 
ered lieads ;  to  see  them,  having  only  to 
regret  their  fonner  cowardice,  adding  to 
their  already  resplendent  laurels.  A 
prouder  moment  does  not  come  to  the 
historian«-a  moment  more  replete  with 
the  fulness  of  joy  than  can  ever  be 
known  to  the  fictionist,  as  he  lingers 
with  enchanted  pen  upon  such  scenes ; 
ind  yet,  when  followed  by  those  which 
ire  revolting  to  our  more  refined  sense 
of  enlightenment,  he  painfully  dischar- 
ges his  duty. 

Having  spent  the  night  which  wit- 
nessed the  blasting  of  every  hope  of 


relief  in  prayer,  they  bade 
affectionate  adieus,  and  repa 
death  posts.  To  throw 
upon  the  mercy  of  a  foe  wl 
knew  no  mercy,  was  not  fo 
entertained  by  those  whow 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  T 
and  disabled,  at  their  ra 
placed  where  sure  death 
them.  St.  Elmo  was  alt 
the  23d  of  July,  1505,  wh 
the  infidel  flag  flaunting  ti 
over  its  ramparts,  so  soon 
in  disgrace  and  be  i*epla 
standard  of  St.  John.  Th 
wliich  its  handful  of  defe 
provoked  rather  the  rage  o 
than  incited  their  admii 
after  an  unparalleled  stru; 
hours,  nothing  was  left  but 
walls  to  urge  resistance  t 
whelming  foe.  Siipremelj 
the  terrific  display  which 
commanded  amidst  the  fie 
strife !  A  multitude  of  swa 
beings,  actuated  by  a  mt 
venge,  hurtling  one  against 
stretching  away,  whilst 
closely  drawn  to  its  sides  w 
bers  joined  in  fiery  chains, 
embrace  of  their  bhizing  be 
with  the  wildest  shrieks  of 
Elmo,  wrapped  in  fire,  an 
funereal  pall  of  lowering 
came  the  prey  of  the  Turk: 

Mustapha  surveyed  the 
dear-bought  victory   with 
doubt  adverse  to  those  whi 
him  upon  his  arrival.     Bn 
were  the  means  by  which  I 
carry  consternation  to  II 
that  had  been  found  yet  ali' 
pcd  open,  and,  with  the  I 
of  their  faith  gashed  u|)on  t 
they  were  thrown  into  the 
winds  and  tides  invoked  to 
messengers  to  the  gates,  to 
town  of  the  fall  of  St.  Elm< 

But  a  period  awaited  tl 
Malta  which  reflected  mo: 
upon  Mustapha  than  one  hi 
tories  could  eflface. 

La  Valette  looked  oat  up 
bor  now  filled  with  the  floft 
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gashed,  of  the  gallant  defend- 
>t.  £hno,  bat  no  one  could 
reflectiona  as  he  viewed  those 
ighted  waves  depositing  their 
:pon  the  beach ;  no  matter  what 
nay  have  been  when  suggested 

an  inspiration,  for  they  were 
:  by  which  to  read  his  heart, 
re  informed  by  the  historian 

dissembled  his   true  feelings 

Knights  and  soldiers  might 
in  him  a  cowardly  exemplar. 

not  impossible  that  the  gmnd 
looked  unmoved  upon  those 
pess  and  saci-ed  wounds  alone 
[  them  to  have  been  bound  to 
the  endearing  ties  of  the  or- 
is retaliation,  however,  is  not 
dance  with  our  finer  concep- 

right,  but  who  will  question 
less  of  trar-expedients  ?     La 

was  the  master-spirit  of  the 

and  he  evinced  himself  not 
Y  his  station.  For  had  he 
5  decided,  and  succumbed  to 
irtunities  of  his  subordinates, 
ie  siege  of  Malta  would  have 

short  duration;  no  Spanish 
at  would  have  been  sent  could 
tricved  the  advantages  that 
ave  been  lost  by  a  cowardly 
ition.  And  thus  to  him  may 
be  the  glory  of  the  long  mas- 
fence  which  kept  an  enemy, 

for  Christian  blood,  at  bay, 
:h  made  an  ultimate  recovery 
)le ;  which,  indeed,  made  the 

triumph  but  preparatory  to 
lible  disgrace.  La  Valette's 
\  of  sorrow  soon  hardened, 
)rdered  his  captives  to  be  de- 
l  and  their  heads  shot  from 
ion's  mouth  into  the  enemy's 
The   significance  of  this  act, 

may  justify  its  commission, 
t  would  be  more  in  harmony 

ideal  to  believe  him  incapa- 
)erpetrating  such  an  offence. 
Kst  which  Miistapha  aimed  to 
sh  in  forwarding  those  ghastly 

n  Borgo  was  to  intimidate 
)  into  submission  ;  the  return 
a  Yalette  made  was  designed 
ik  an  unwavering  dispositicm, 


and  to  hurl  defiance  in  the  face  of  the 
infidels. 

Mustapha,  incensed  at  the  undaunt- 
ed response  made  to  his  white  flag, 
and  the  message  sent  back  by  his 
Christiim  slave,  that  they  hoped  soon 
to  bury  him  and  his  janissaries  in  the 
only  ditch  which  they  could  consistent- 
ly surrender,  immediately  invested  the 
town  and  re-commenced  the  carnage. 
Subsequent  to  the  fall  of  St.  Elmo, 
the  basha  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  Hasceni  with  the  bra- 
voes  of  Algiers,  amounting  to  2,500 
choice  troops. 

II  Borgo  and  St.  Michael  were  now 
continuously  under  fire ;  but,  to  expe- 
dite his  puqioses,  Mustapha  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  Piali,  to  make  the 
Christian  slaves  draw  their  shipping 
across  the  neck  upon  which  stood  St. 
Elmo,  into  the  harbor,  that  there 
might  be  a  simultaneous  charge  from 
both  land  and  naval  forces.  This 
hardship  was  rendered  necessary  be- 
cause the  grand  master  had  caused  a 
heavy  chain  to  be  swung  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  to  which  impedi- 
ment were  added  the^  resources  of  St. 
Angelo,  which  commanded  its  entrance. 

Having  mastered  this  diflSculty, 
Mustapha  consented  to  the  pompous 
demands  of  Hascem  to  intrust  to  him 
the  assault  of  St.  Michael,  promising 
to  support  him  if  necessary.  Hascem 
shared  his  command  with  Candelissa, 
an  experienced  corsair,  who  was  to 
sustain  the  attack  by  sea. 

With  much  display  Candelissa  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  his  part.  Meeting 
with  unexpected  resistance  in  the  stao- 
cado  which  had  been  erected  to  per- 
plex his  landing,  he  suffered  great  loss 
from  the  fort,  which  did  not  delay  in 
improving  so  cardinal  an  advantage. 
He  resolved  to  abandon  this  and  at- 
tempt the  intrenchments  under  the 
care  of  Gulmaran ;  the  Christians  re- 
served their  fire  until  it  might  be  spent 
effectively,  and,  at  their  first  discharge, 
cut  down  400  of  the  assailants.  Can- 
delissa pushed  vigorously  on  whilst 
Gulmaran  was  reloading,  and  gained 
the  shore ;  the  latter,  having  prepared 
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for  such  an  emergency,  now  threw 
from  his  cannon  grapeshot,  which  did 
overwhehning  execution,  and  Candel- 
issa,  seeing  with  dismay  his  wavering 
troops,  ordered  his  boats  to  be  put  off 
a  little  from  the  shore. 

The  Algerines,  seeing  no  avenue  of 
escape,  were  cons(rious  that  through 
success  alone  could  they  secure  their 
safety.  They  therefore  marched  for- 
ward with  maddened  resolution  upon 
the  earthworks.  Before  their  irresist- 
ible charge  the  Knights  fell  back  in 
confusion.  But  stung  with  shame  upon 
seeing  the  infidel  colors  planted  u^K)n 
their  works,  they  nished  to  the  rescue, 
having  been  reinforced ;  the  ardor  of 
their  charge  struck  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  assailants,  and  Candelissa  was 
among  the  first  that  fled.  Of  4,000 
only  a  fifth  escaped.  The  Christians 
3ontinued  firing  upon  the  boats,  sink- 
ing many,  and  covering  the  waters 
with  wrecks.  Amidst  this  vast  devas- 
tation, dying  and  dead  bodies  were 
mingled  in  the  wildest  confusion.  This 
defeat  was  decided,  and  Candelissa's 
untimely  exultation,  which  character- 
ized his  reparatipn  to  the  contest,  was 
of  a  marked  contrast  to  his  inglorious 
return  as  his  craft  ploughed  their  way 
through  the  thickly  strewn  waters. 
The  Knights  were  in  nowise  discour- 
aged in  this  sudden  turn  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  attack  was 
also  going  on  by  land.  Hascem  had 
well-nigh  expiated  in  disgrace  his 
vaunting  threat ;  having  led  his  troops 
to  the  charge,  he  was  confounded  with 
the  confusion  which  the  fearful  havoc 
wrought  among  the  ranks.  Being 
driven  back,  he  renewed  the  assault 
in  tlie  face  of  the  belching  cannon 
roaring  defiance  to  his  arms  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  sanctity  of  invaded  rights, 
but  to  no  purpose.  His  mortification 
was  extreme  in  bemg  compelled  by 
the  intrepid  garrison  to  sound  a  re- 
treat. The  biisha  now  advanced  with 
his  janissaries,  and  the  united  forces 
compelled  the  Knights  to  retire  from 
the  beach,  where,  with  undaunted  spir- 
its, they  had  proceeded  to  meet  the 


fresh  troops.  But  lliry  d\l  not) 
without  the  most  strenuous  cxer. 
and  the  invaders  had  paid  a  «lt\iT 
for  the  dreadful  sjwt.  nioiiiil 
hausted  by  fatigue,  their  d<'teniri 
knew  no  abatement,  and  thoy  a\ 
within  the  breach  the  renewal  ( 
conflict.  Tlieir  hopes  were  now 
spired  by  the  addition  of  those 
which  had  contributed  so  larg< 
the  discomfit  of  Candelissa. 
janissaries,  unable  to  witlistand 
onslaught^  were  forced  to  retire  i 
the  showering  missiles  and  chc 
the  gallant  Christians. 

Mustapha,  enraged  beyond  < 
by  the  obstinate  defence,  em 
one-half  of  his  tror>ps  under 
against  the  town,  and  with  the  n 
der  resolved  to  reduce  the  fort 
cost.  To  secure  every  chance  c 
cess  he  raised  more  batteries,  di 
trenches,  sprung  mines,  and  pn 
in  every  way  possible  to  faciliii 
design.  But  upon  every  hand  ( 
valiant  Christians,  animated  I 
presence  of  the  grand  master, 
his  arms.  Mustapha's  principal 
neer  constructed  a  maeliine,  up 
etficacy  of  which  they  entoi 
high  liopes  ;  it  was  a  huge  citsk, 
made,  and  filled  with  powder,  i 
bullets,  and  everything  calcula 
work  mischief  which  the  place 
command.  Tliis  was  ])n>jecte 
the  midst  of  the  Cliristiatis,  wl 
it  exploded,  managed  to  roll  il 
upon  its  artificers,  which  did 
execution  among  them.  Whil 
the  Turks  were  paralyzed  by  \ 
feet  of  its  rei)ort,  the  Knights 
out  and  engaged  them  Imnd  tc 
Many  of  the  infidels  were  killei 
the  remainder  made  good  their  t 
But  Piali  was  not  idle.  1 
coi)ing  with  superior  strength,  1 
more  successful  against  11  Bor«! 
his  rival  against  St.  Michael.  1: 
gained  great  advantages,  and,  ai 
terminated  his  operations,  he  pr 
the  minds  of  his  intimates  for  ll 
rious  entry  which  he  proposed  tt 
on  the  morrow.  He  had,  by  a 
of  stratagem  in  calling  off  the 
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i  garrison  by  a  furious  as- 
naged  in  another  and  im- 
sition  to  erect  a  platform  of 
stones.  It  was  upon  this 
closed  his  work,  and  which 
ithin  his  breast  lively  hopes 
r  terminating  the  siege,  and 
new  laurels. 

il  of  the  Knights  was  now 
an  abandonment  of  the 
ised  by  the  principal  part ; 
ilette  was  inexorable,  and 
tvery  such  proposition  by 
or  wisdom.  He  employ- 
ailable  hands  in  digging 
uring  the  night,  and  by  a 
>ke  gained  possession  of  the 
liich  had  so  excited  the  ex- 
'  the  Turkish  has  ha.  He 
select  body  of  troops  to 
J  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and 
arrived  at  the  spot  desig- 
ed  a  loud  shout  and  rushed 
tiard ;  these,  supposing  that 
garrison  were  upon  them, 
ly  fled.  The  Christians 
low  in  securing  this  advan- 
tid  any  hope  of  recovery 
Turks  might  entertain. 
ij  of  the  Spanish  troops  was 
e  to  La  Valette,  who  attrib- 
iie  treachery  of  the  Viceroy 
)ut  which  historians  impute 
lelity  of  Philip.  Now,  the 
er  was  aware  that  their  only 

0  hold  out  till  they  brought 
the  bashas  were  fearful  lest 

1  arrive  after  so  long  a  delay 
f  opportune  moment, 
jeiving  intelligence  that  the 
rces  were  to  be  landed  at 
3,    lay  in  wait  there,  af>er 

every  obstacle  practicable 
heir  progress.  Resolved  to 
possible  resistance,  the  in- 
ited  the  Spanish  sail,  and 
prepared  for  the  tidings 
e,  to  the  effect  that  they 
iy  landed  in  another  part 
id.  Thus  was  accomplished 
icity  of  the  Catholic  king  a 
^  was  not  anticipated ;  his 
inding  his  forces  at  the  ex- 
ne  ifllaQd  was  to  shield,  as 


far  as  possible,*  his  subjects  from  the 
rigors  of  the  siege.  But  Mustapha 
no  sooner  learned  of  their  approach 
than  he  withdrew  all  of  the  Turkish 
forces  into  the  shipping.  In  his  haste 
he  had  deserted  St.  Elmo,  manned 
with  his  best  cannon.  Ere  long  ho 
was  informed  by  a  deserter  that  he  had 
thus  disgracefully  fled  before  a  force 
of  6,000  poorly  officered  Spaniards,  the 
same  being  only  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  his  own  numbers.  His  rage 
knew  no  bounds.  From  this  indelible 
disgrace  he  knew  his  only  escape  was 
to  disembark  and  retrieve  his  fallen 
fortunes  ;  but  his  command  was  shared 
by  those  whose  personal  considerations 
and  jealousies  prevented  them  from 
extending  any  sympathy  to  him. 

La  Valette  improved  the  interim  in 
taking  ew^ry  precaution  to  prevent  the 
fort  from  again  falling  into  the  handj^ 
of  the  Turks.  The  grand  master 
was  now  looked  upon  as  the  one  to 
whom  too  much  credit  could  not  be 
given,  and  whose  orders  were  obeyed 
with  cheering  alacrity  by  all  who 
were  able  in  any  way  to  assist.  A 
stronger  affection  was  generated  to- 
ward him,  to  which  his  merits  entitled 
him,  as  the  most  fitting  reward  which 
the  Knights  couli  return. 

Mustapha  having  convened  a  coun- 
cil of  his  principal  officers,  they  deter- 
mined with  little  dissent  to  land  and 
renew  the  siege.  The  soldiery,  greatly 
disheartened  at  their  late  reverses, 
were  very  reluctant  to  obey,  and  fre- 
quently force  was  resorted  to  to  com- 
pel them.  But  it  must  have  been  pa- 
tent to  the  commanders  that  thus,  being 
forced  to  use  compulsory  means,  they 
could  not  expect  them  to  effect  what 
willing  and  eager  troops  could  easily 
accomplish.  Mustapha  was  unable 
to  stay  the  current  of  flying  soldiers, 
and  was  hurled  along  with  it ;  twice 
was  he  jostled  from  his  horse,  and  was 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  being  cap 
tared.  Such  was  the  overwhelming 
defeat  visited  upon  Mustapha's  com- 
mand, who,  we  doubt  not,  would  have 
welcomed  even  captivity  rather  than 
&ce  the  sultan,  whose  arms  he  had 
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thus  signally  disgraced.  What  the  re- 
flections were  that  this  destinj  anima- 
ted in  his  mind,  we  are  lefl  to  infer — ^a 
destiny  so  different  from  what  he  an- 
ticipated for  the  thousands  who  were 
to  destroy  the  Ejiights  of  Malta,  only 
OS  an  insignificant  incident  collateral  to 
the  brilliant  career  which  awaited  them 
at  the  hands  of  the  larger  Christian 
powers.  When  he  saw  the  mere  skele- 
ton of  his  army  returning,  he  might 
well  be  impressed  with  the  vanity  of 
human  calculations. 


The  siege  of  Malta  continu 
months,  and  it,  amid  the  geiM 
struction,  worked  no  little  b( 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  Thid 
created  joy  throughout  Chri 
which  was  expressed  in  t 
gratifying  manner.  If  th 
lefl  to  fight  their  battles 
was  only  to  acliieve  the 
glory.  And  thus  ended  th 
siege  of  Malta,  whose  val< 
fence  is  unparalleled  in  the  ] 
history. 


From  The  Literary  Workman. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Solemnly  comes  thy  last  hour,  Old  Year, 
Mercy  and  love  were  thy  dower,  Old  Year ; 
Thougli  with  thy  gifts  came  the  sigh  or  tear, 
Parting,  we'll  bless  thee.  Old  Year,  Old  Year. 

With  thy  best  gif\s  in  thy  hand,  Old  Year! 
Dying  while  blessing  the  land,  Old  Year ! 
Welcoming  Christians  again,  again, 
Joyous  Old  Year,  how  we  loved  thee,  then  I 

Softly  thou  com'st  in  the  night,  New  Year  ! 
Robed  all  in  pure  virgin  white,  New  Year ! 
Deeds  all  unknown  of  shall  fill  thy  days. 
Songs  now  unheard  of  will  sound  thy  praise. 

Meeting,  we  fear  thee  almost,  New  Year, 
Welcome  might  sound  like  a  boast.  New  Year 
When  thou  art  old,  like  the  year  just  past, 
Then  let  us  bless  thee,  New  Year,  at  last 
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Translated  from  the  CiviltH  Cattolica. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

.  NuMBEB  OP  Catholics  in  the  Five  Divisions  op  the  World. — 
2.  Classification  op  the  Inhabitants  op  the  Earth  apter  the 
Different  Religions. — 3.  Progress  op  Catholicity  in  Great 
Britain. — 4.  In  Holland. — 5.  In  the  United  States. — 6.  Mis- 
sions OP  Asia. — 7.  Italian  Missionaries. 


L  Let  us,  at  first,  take  a  compre- 
JDsive  view  of  the  number  of  Catho- 
a  scattered  over  the  globe.  In  this 
!iy  year  some  writers  have  limited 
eir  number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
'iUons,  with  tlie  remark  that  the 
ure  is  ratlier  above  a  real  census. 
r.  Balbi,  a  writer  of  fame  in  statis- 
8  aiid  in  geography,  gave,  as  far 
ck  as  1827,  in  his  work  published  in 
iris,  his  own  estimate  of  the  various 
pulations  of  the  world,  classifying 
!m  under  the  heading  of  Religions 
ofessed  ;  and,  according  to  his  cal- 
ations,  he  allotted  to  the  Catholic 
urch  only  one  hundred  and  thirty^ 
w  millions  (139,000,000),  his  fig- 
s  exceeding  those  of  many  geogra- 
ers  who  had  preceded  him.  The 
PCH  mill  tons  by  some  authors  allow- 
tbis  day  to  the  Catholic  denomina- 
J^are  rather  a  restitution  than  an  aug- 
intation.  The  former  reckoning  was 
Dttistake,  and  new  statistics,  when  ac- 
ratelj  put  together,  have  exhibited 
&r  larger  number  both  of  inhabit- 
't8  and  of  Catholics.  But  we  still 
^®  this  restitution  as  very  inade- 
^e.  From  an  accurate  investiga- 
J^  of  the  matter,  we  aver  that  the 
^Imum  of  Catholics,  over  the  world, 
^^3ts  to  two  hundred  millions 
W,000,000).  To  afford  the  reader 
'  oceans  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
*  opinion,  we  shall  here  give  the 
*^ber  of  Catholics  found  in  the  dif- 
^t  states  of  every  part  of  the 
*i  We  have  takea  for  our  guide 
^1  statistics,  either  civil  or  ecclesi- 
^1,  whenever    we    could    obtain 


them,  or,  otherwise,  statements  of 
modem  geographers  and  of  most  trust- 
worthy national  writers.  We  have 
only  omitted  such  fractions  which  wert 
imder  five  hundred  (500) ;  but  when 
they  were  above  the  half  thousandtJi 
we  have  set  them  down  at  one  thoU' 
sand*  Thereby,  in  a  computation, 
which  cannot  be  but  approximate, 
omissions  will  countorbalancc  the  ad- 
ditions, and  the  final  result  will  not 
undergo  any  material  change.  Let  it, 
moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  we 
have  not  been  actuated  by  any  desire 
to  attain  large  figures.  We  have 
only  aimed  at  fixing  t)ie  surest,  or, 
at  least,  the  most  probable  amount. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  have  accepted 
only  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
(690,000)  Catliolics  for  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Africa,  although  na- 
tional authors,  by  no  moans  exagger- 
ating, have  reckoned  them  at  two  mil' 
lions. 

With  such  preamble,  here  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  investigations : 

NUMBER  OF  CATHOLICS. 


I.   EUROPE. 

Papal  States                     -          -  8.90aQ00 

Two  SIcilleB           -          •          •  0,600.000 

Tascany       ....  1,900,000 

Sardinian  States  and  Lombard/  7,70a000 

Hodena        ....  OfiO,0<iO 

Parma          ....  669,000 

Monaco  and  San -Marino  •          -  10,000 

Spain            ....  17,000,000 

Portugal       ....  4.a00,000 

Andorra       ....  is,QOO 

Switzerland            •          •          -  1,190,000 

Great  Britain          •          -          -  7.500,000 

France         ....  86.000,000 

Ouried  forward                   -  89,48S|000 
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Brought  forward 

Belgium 

Netherland« 

Auatrian  Empire    • 

Bavaria 

PruBi^ia 

Baden 

BrnoBwIck  - 

Bremon 

Frankfort    - 

Hamburg 

Grand  Duchy  of  Ileose 

HegHc  Electoral 

Wflrtembcrg 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin ) 

Mecklenburg-Strclitz    f 

Nassau 

Oldenburg    - 

LeeHer  Duchies  of  Sachf»cn-Wei- 
mar,  Sachsen-Coburg,  Sachsen- 
Altenburg,  etc    - 

Lubeck 

Hanover 

Luxemburg  • 

Saxony 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Poland 

RuM*la 

£uro|)ean  Turkey  and  Monte- 
negro 

Greece 


80,40*2,000 

4,800.U00 

1,8(10,000 

80,000.0. 0 

8,000,000 

7,000,000 

UQO,000 

6,000 

6,000 

12.000 

8.000 

1^0,000 

200,000 

680,000 

4,000 

SSCOOO 
80,000 


60.000(?) 

8,000 

S50,000 

200,000 

65,000 

6.000 

7,000 

4,000.000 

s,ooo,ooo(r) 

1,000,000 
100,000 


Catholic  population  in  Europe    147,191,000 


U.  ASIA  AND   OCEANIA. 


Astatic  Turkey 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  • 

Asiatic  Ruitsia 

British  India 

Nethorland  India  • 

Fri'nch  India 

Portuguese  India,  Islands,  and 

Marao       .  .  .  . 

Spanish  India  and  Philippine 

Islands     ... 
Persia  ... 

Anam  ... 

Siam  ... 

(^ina  ... 

New  Holland 
Tasmania    ... 
New  Zt\nland 
New  Caledonia  and  adjoining 

islandu 
&indwich  Islands  • 

Catholic  popalation  in  Asia 
andOct*anta    - 


600,000(?) 
180.000 
lfl0.00n(?) 
1,100,000 
t»,QOO 
170,000 

546,000 

4,750.000 

iai.ooo(?) 

000,000 

86.000 

1,000.000 

aoiKono 

40.U)0 
00,000 

70,000 
80.000 


III.   AFRICA. 


5KSI 


Ahr«sini.<«     .... 
Tripi^n,  Tunis,  and  MorwcHj      - 
Spani!*h  IVssessions 
Oinaries       .... 
IN^rtn^uese  l\>««e«s{ons  - 
Madi>*ra  and  islands 
CV^niinental  French  IVs^k^sion* 
Reunion  and  other  ii^iandst 
Continental  Britiikh  IVsisr^jtions 
Manri tins  and  other  i«Unds 
Liberia         .... 
MadaipMcar  •  .  .  . 

Qallas  <•  .  .  . 


QiiImUc  popttlatioB  In  AMcm  •      <«n,000 


9.608,000 


175,000 

1000.0(10 

90LO(IO 

1K.W0 

W0.AV 

ii^aid 


IV.   AMERICA. 

United  States 

Mexico         -  .  .  .      s 

Guatemala   .  •  .  .      i 

San  Salvador 

Honduras      ... 

Nicaragua    ... 

Costa  Rica  ( 

Panama      J  '  * 

New  Granada 

Venezuela    .  .  - 

Ecuador       ... 

Bolivia         ... 

Pern 

Chili 

Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay      ... 

Trugimy 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 

Netherland  Guiana  and  li^land^i 

French  Guiana  and  Islands 

Jamaica,   Trinidad,  and     othci 

British  Isles 
Spanish  Inlands 
Danish  Islands 

Canada  and  British  Posscssioni 
Uayti  .... 

Catholic  population  in  America   <i 


RECAPITULATION. 

L  Catholic  population  in   £u- 

roi»e  -  -  -  -  14T 

IL  Catholic  population  in  Asia 

and  Oceania  >  .     9, 

IIL  Catholic  population  in  Af- 
rica   -  -  .  .     4 

IV.  Catholic  population  in  Amer- 
ica    -  -  .46 


Catholic  population  in  the  four 
parts  of  the  globe 


an 


Thus  we  reach  the  sum  of 
ttco  hundred  and  eight  million. 
do  we  fear  exaggeration  in  th< 
ber.  But  were  even  some  c 
luctant  to  accept  our  resuhs.  e 
tenuating  doubts  could  never  d 
our  total  beyond  eight  millions, 
when  we  asserted  that  there  s 
hundred  millions  of  Catholics 
world,  we  gave  a  figure  far  uni 
calculations,  in  order  to  place  il 
all  doubt. 

n.  TTe  will  now  exhibit,  ii 
simple  table;},  the  grand  divL 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  ace 
to  the  different  religious  creeds : 

ChritfianiTf  -  .         -  -  •* 

Citholic  Charrh 


Eastern  Chorches.  scbla- 

matic  or  heretical 
Proteftaniism 

Total 


908.000.000 

^ooo,ono 
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of    Con/udtu^   Sinto^    of 


4,000,000 

100,000,000 

60,0U0,0U0 

180,000,000 

153.000,000 


etc. 
f  inhabitants  of  the  world  •    840,000,000 


c  results  are  not  from  data  as 
as  those  which  we  were  enabled 
n  for  the  Catholic  Church  ;  yet 
e  founded  on  great  probability. 
3  a  remarkable  increase  in  all, 

0  the  iact  that  more  reliable  re- 
3  have  given  a  larger  number 
Ditants  on  the  globe. 

IS  now  compare  our  own  re- 
th  those  of  the  most  celebrated 
hers.  Malte-Brun  wrote  in 
inkerton  and  Balbi  in  1827, 
t,  although    so    near   to   one 

they  are  not  of  one  accord 
J  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
2ntly  they  do  not  agree  in 
isions.  More  recent  geogra- 
Imlt  a  number  far  larger  than 
)wed  by  Balbi,  and  seem  to 

between  etcfht  hundred  and 
nd  mUlions.     We  are  of  opin- 

the  grand  total  cannot,  with 

1  reason,  be  reckoned  beyond 
\dred  and  forty  millions  (840,- 
) ;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
It  any  figure  much  below  it. 
owing  figures  represent  mil" 


Maltc- 

Pinker- 

Civ. 

BruD. 

ton. 

Balbi. 

Catt'a. 

nity 

.    *W 

2»5 

200 

Ui 

. 

-        5 

5 

4 

4 

I  • 

.    110 

120 

9H 

100 

lUm 

-      CO 

60 

60 

60 

m 

.    IW 

180 

no 

180 

•udU 

.    100 

100 

147 

152 

653 


700       TO7 


8iO 


1  glance  at  some  particular 
J  will  show  how  much  the 
Church  has  gained  in  num- 
influence  witliin  a  few  years, 
begin  from  two  Protestant 
J  in  Europe. 

Catholic  Directory,"  annually 
England  for  the  last  hundred 
ill,  by  comparing  a  few  data, 
he  progress  of  Catholicity  in 
Britain's  most  Protestant  sec- 
re  mean  England  and  Scot- 


land. We  limit  ourselves  to  the  offi- 
cial returns  given  within  the  last  nine 
years.  We  mass  them  in  two  tables, 
which  will  place  our  assertion  upon  the 
strongest  basis  of  truth.  The  jirst  will 
show  that  in  these  two  kingdoms,  so 
totally  averse  to  Catholicity — nay,  in- 
tensely hostile  to  it — England  and 
Scotland,  the  number  of  clergymen  has 
increased,  within  twenty-Jive  years,  at 
the  rate  of  137  per  centum ;  that  of 
churches  30 ;  religious  houses  for 
men  222,  for  women  105.  The  second 
table  will  give  the  same  numbei*s,  but 
divided  in  the  various  dioceses,  in 
varied  ratio  indeed,  but  everywhere 
with  the  same  tokens  of  increase : 


GENERiiL    STATISTICS  OF  ENGLAND 
AND    SCOTLAND. 

aerjfy-  Churches   ^Rollg.  Com.-N  Col- 


roars. 

men. 

&  ChapulB. 

Men. 

Women. 

lefcf 

1856 

1142 

17 

91 

12 

1857 

1162 

894 

23 

1(W 

11 

1858 

1-iOl 

902 

27 

109 

11 

1H59 

1222 

9-26 

U 

110 

11 

1860 

1236 

950 

87 

123 

12 

1861 

1»12 

903 

47 

ir>5 

19 

1863 

18»8 

1019 

60 

163 

12 

1863 

1417 

1065 

55 

171 

12 

1861 

1445 

1098 

56 

186 

IS 

But  if  we  draw  our  figures  from 
earlier  dates,  the  comparison  will  be 
even  more  striking.  Behold  the  re- 
sult within  the  last  twenty-five  years : 

1839  610  513  0  17  10 
1819  897  612  13  41  10 
1664   1445    1098     56     186     12 

Limiting  our  researches  only  to 
England,  we  find  the  increase  within 
eight  years,  between  1856  and  1864, 
stated  in  the  official  returns  of  the 
several  dioceses,  at  the  following 
rates : 


ChnrchRt. 
DiocEflES.  IKnC.  IStU. 
Wentm'stcr-  5«     117 
Beverly       •  7.1      DO 
Blrmlngrbam  9S 
CUnon  -       -  S7 
Hcxlmm      •  fl3 
Liverpool   •  W 
Newport      •  85 
Nortliamp'n  80 
Nottingham  43 
Plrmoatti    •  26 
Salford  -     •  47 
Shrowsbnrj  98 
Soathwark  -  79 


ICO 
49 
81 

110 
42 
86 
52 

70 
M 
100 


Clcricv*n. 
1856.  I'STrl. 
1*29     214 
!«)     116 
183     141 


Conv'tfl.  Monft8t*to. 

18M.  18'4.  18»i.  1864. 


1G6      19R 
47 


81 
69 
8t 


72     107 


il 
147 


790     Ml   985   1831 
730  965 


n 

8 
9 

BR 
28 


18 
7 

19 
5 
4 

12 
8 
2 
S 
8 
9 
8 

10 


81 
19 
27 
18 
11 
25 
6 
5 
5 
8 
14 
7 
18 


100     187 
100 
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I%e  Xeligiotu  StatititcM  of  the  World. 


1 


IV.  Let  ufi  now  step  over  to  the 
Continent,  and  investigate  the  increase 
of  Catliolicily  in  a  province  where 
ProtCBtantism  has  had  it  all  its  own 
way  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation— we  allude  to  Holland.  To 
understand  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Catholicity  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, we  need  only  compare  the  figures 
of  two  yeai*s,  with  an  interval  of  half 
a  century  intervening  between  them : 


Ib64 
1S14 


Inc.  in  SO 
yearB  -  450,000 


127 


810 


78 


Tlie  amount  expended  in  repairing 
the  old  and  building  new  churches  is 
reckoned,  during  this  lapse  of  time,  at 
thirtf/  millions  of  Dutch  florins,  a  little 
more  than  sixty-four  millions  of  francs 
[over  $18,oG0,d00— Ed.  C.  W.]  All 
that  government  has  contributed  of  its 
own  toward  this  sum  amounts  only  to 
two  millions  of  florins.  Li  the  above 
sum  of  thirty  millions  no  account  is 
taken  of  what  has  been  expended  in 
churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  re- 
ligious communities,  or  for  convents, 
hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  or- 
phan asylums,  and  the  like.  Add  to 
this  what  has  been  contributed  for  the 
endowments  of  those  places,  and  the 
original  sum  of  sixty-four  millions  of 
francs  becomes  well-nigh  double  its 
amount. 

V.  But  nowhere  haa  the  Catholic 
Church  increased  so  prosperously, 
withhi  tlie  last  fifty  years,  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Above 
two  thousand  churches  and  chapels 
built ;  an  increase  of  one  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  clergymen ;  one 
hundred  and  sixty  schools  established, 
for  the  Catholic  training  of  18,000 
boys  and  84,600  girls.  3Ioreover, 
there  existed  in  1857  sixty-six  asy- 
lums, with  4,963  orphans  of  both 
sexes ;  twenty-six  hospitals,  with  three 
thousand  beds ;  four  insane  asylums, 
with  eighty-two  patients,  beside  many 
othej  charitable  institutioDBy  all  estab- 


lished and  supported  by  the  ]mit« 
charity  of  Catholics,  llere  at  «^t 
a  comparative  table  fi'om  tlie  '*)Ic»> 
politan  Catholic  Almanac  "  of  1^7 : 


Cath.  roparn.  ParlBhet.  Clerfnr*n.  Cbnrc*s. 

I,a)0,ua0  Wl  175W  976 

bMKUUO  814  1216  808 


€> 

Q 

F^ 

S 

C 

el 

£i 

1808 

1 

_ 

9 

68 

^o 

2 

1830 

11 

_ 

10 

S» 

2:)0 

9 

1840 

16 

— 

17 

4b3 

812 

13 

IRGO 

27 

— 

97 

lOHl 

1578 

V» 

1854 

41 

9 

89 

1574 

24.V( 

'M 

1867 

41 

S 

») 

1872 

2bia 

S5 

[In 

1861 

48 

8 

45 

2817 

8795 

49 

£1. 

i 

c 
n 
m 


Ed.  Catu.  Wouo.) 

VI.  Canon  Joseph  Ortalda,  in  t 
work  of  great  value,*  the  resnll  of 
much  labor  and  accurate  investign- 
tions,  supplies  us  with  two  very  inter 
esting  documents.  One  is  a  SyMptin 
Table  of  the  missions  in  Asia.  eX' 
hibiting  both  the  number  of  Catirafin 
in  each  mission  and  that  of  roisfioo* 
aries  employed  in  them ;  a  nunibcr,lj 
the  way,  generally  very  inadcqnatr. 
especially  when  we  take  into  coitf:dtT« 
ation  the  vast  territories  over  whifk 
every  mission  is  extended. 


Apostolic  Vicabiatz^.       Misi 

AU>i>po 

Apia  Minor 
China  aud  adjacent  kfngdoniB 

Xensi      -  -  -  - 

Xanfl      .... 

lln-pd,  in  the  llu-qnaog,  na- 
tive miti0iouar1cp.  14 

Ilu-nan,  in  the  lln-quang 

tiot-chaen,  North-wi'i«t  vicar- 
iate     -  .  .  - 

Sat-chaen,  Eastern  Vicariate 
Bonthem 

Koneln-kon       ... 

I^sijta      .... 

Jun-nan  ... 

To-chlen  ... 

Nankin   .... 

Pekln,  Weetem  VIcartate     - 
••      8outh-weat'n " 
"      Eastern  " 

Tsc-Kianff         ... 

Klanj^-pl 

Loantnnfir  ... 

Mongolia  ... 

Xan-tung  ... 

Uo-nan    -  .  •  . 


•  ''Italian  ApoPtolIc  Mlaslonarle*  la  ibr 
Forciini  Mlrnionff,  over  the  Fear  Parti  of  tbr 
World.'*  Turin:  O.  Marictti,  IfCL  OrttMi* 
intent  In  to  nrorc  before  the  Heoate  of  the  Kl^C- 
dom  of  Pleamont  how  the  •apprcwina  ofrw^ 
glons  orders  would  be  injoriooa  to  ibeCtaicB 
and  to  dTilixation.  whllat  ttrnn  their  bun— j? 
forth  to  many  miMionarlea  to  all  parts  if  ■* 
world. 


HOXi 

I'S.    ClTl^ 

ST* 

*iiM 

^O 

IHMM 

in 

«Vi» 

u 

9>,«« 

11 

ii.«o 

io.tfi 

15 

«.w 

13 

r.i« 

14 

t)fi9 

7 

ii'j«i 

6 

-i.w 

A 

?.!» 

14 

sn.M 

M 

nirt 

17 

Si.OW 

16 

atw 

19 

UA* 

S 

wrt 

8 

io.ai« 

9 

n.«« 

8 

lOjW 

11 

iiJ* 

« 

5A1* 

Bocti 
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!  YlCASIATXS.         HMBIOXA'S. 

Oath's. 

era  Vicariate 

12 

10,000 

ra 

20 

80,000 

la,  East'Q  Vic'ate 

2» 

82.000 

North'n      *• 

21 

25,000 

Weafn 

19 

80,000 

id  People  of  Laos 

10 

15,000 

latera  Vicariate  - 

18 

51.000 

.'extern       *' 

86 

185,000 

oathern      " 

4» 

80,000 

entral 

62 

150,000 

12 

15,000 

es: 

10 

12,000 

grn  - 

11 

8,000 

»uth  Mission 

20 

15.000 

orth 

15 

13,000 

estern    Vicariate 

12 

15,000 

tern  Vicariate     - 

« 

9.000 

lombo 

18 

84,900 

ftiapatam  - 

17 

00,000 

... 

18 

44.RH0 

... 

7 

4.000 

n     - 

15 

7,130 

f      - 

58 

100,000 

1« 

17,110 

•       . 

11 

17,200 

... 

12 

15,000 

• 

25 

20,000 

. 

10 

4,000 

-Native    priests, 

28,SjTiacaW      ' 

7 

330,000 

Mangalor— Native 

... 

7 

40,000 

tlvc  priests  17     - 

8 

50.000 

. 

37 

140,000 

J  Dm.EOATI03r8. 

isopotamia,    Kar- 
id  Armenia  Minor 

30 

25,000 

ly     Land     alone 

. 

5i 

28,980 

J  Prkfectubss. 

rabia 

3 

1,300 

,  in  Cliina  - 

7 

6,000 

un-tong,  Qnan-si, 

. 

81 

40,000 

•cncli  Colonies  in 

13 

7,000 

tell  Colonics  in  In- 

wanla 

7 

11,000 

I  adijacent  placet  - 

0 

8,000 

VII.  The  chief  ohject  of  Ortalda's 
work  is  to  show  how  many  mission- 
aries Italy  gives  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  gives  the  name,  the 
grade  in  the  hierarchy,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  each,  adding  such  items  of 
information  as  will  aid  him  in  the  ob- 
ject he  has  in  view.  We  draw  from 
his  laborious  work  the  following  table, 
which,  by  way  of  conclusion,  gives  the 
final  result  of  all  his  researches  : 

Italian  Apoetolie  MUfiionaries  in  Foreign  MIS' 
sUmg  over  the  Whole  World. 


1  ri 

«S    1 

a  1 

MisnovABiis. 

;l 

1 

III 

24 

13 

36R 

447 

215  , 

S4  ! 

89  ■ 

2  < 

400 

61 

1 

1 

67 
11 

8 

1 

16 
2 

20 
29 


Bishops      .     . 

u    n 

4 

2 

- 

41 

Secular  Priests      . 

Si  ^  i,-* 

\X 

G5 

8     IGI 

Benedictines 

7       9 

5 

8      24 

Minor  Conventuals 

9      2 

_ 

2 

-      18 

♦•     Observants . 

31    115 

80 

IM 

SiSOB 

*•     Capuchins   . 
••     Reformed    . 

sm  IQH 

3S 

180 

5     447 

«a    m 

as 

67 

1     216 

Dominicans    . 

n  11 

1 

—       84 

Carmelites      . 

—  ,  aa 

^ 

— 

-       89 

Augustlnians . 

I    - 

-^ 

1 

-        2 

Jesuits     .      .      . 

m  m 

4fi 

207 

13     490 

Lazarists  . 

9^  n 

g 

13 

-      51 

Alcantarlnes  . 

1 

—        1 

Barnabltes      . 

1  - 

— 

— 

—        1 

Cruclfers 

34     12 

8 

10 

8       57 

Friars  of  St.  Bona- 

venture 

S      6 

_ 

— 

-       11 

Redemptorlsts 

J:    ^^ 

^ 

— 

8 

3 

Scrvltes    . 

^    _. 

.^ 

~- 

1 

I 

Oblatcs     .       . 

-  ;  i€ 



— 

16 

Pallottlnes  (of  A. 

Pallotta)     .       . 

%   - 

_— 

2 

Rosminlans     . 

16    — 



1 

— 

20 

From  the  Semln'y 

of  Milan     .       . 

4    m 

.^ 

.^ 

8 

29 

From  the  Semln'y 

BrlgnoleSalc   . 

ilJ. 

— 

5 

— 

28 

s2e  eio 

liT 

ST 

"m" 

8n 

BOOKS. 


Welcome,  my  books,  my  golden  store  I 
Your  leaves  my  eyes,  my  hands  explore ; 
With  you  my  sweetest  hours  have  flown— 
My  best  of  life  with  you  alone. 
When  none  in  the  wide  world  could  cheer, 
Your  wisdom  dried  the  bitter  tear ; 
When  summer  skies  were  fresh  and  blue, 
None  could  rejoice  with  me  like  you. 
What  living  voice  may  speak  among 
Your  silent  and  time-hallowed  throng  ? 
For  you,  the  best  of  every  age, 
I  quit  the  world's  degenerate  stage. 

Ihmslaiionjram  Bansumm 
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The  Ancient  FaciHliy  of  Pastie. 


From  The  Month. 

THE  ANCIENT   FACULTY  OF  PARIS. 


At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Bdcherie  and  the  old  Rue  des  Rats, 
now  known  by  tlie  more  dignified  ap- 
pellation of  the  Rue  de  THdtel  Col- 
bert, may  still  be  seen,  unless  the  un- 
sparing hand  of  "modern  improve- 
ment" has  very  recently  swept  it 
away  along  with  so  many  other  me- 
morials of  the  past,  a  dirty,  dilapidated 
building  topped  by  a  round  tower, 
which  you  might  take  for  some  old 
pigeon-house.  The  half-obliterated 
inscription  upon  an  escutcheon  on  one 
of  the  facades  of  the  edifice  indicates, 
however,  some  heretofore  high  and 
venerable  destination — TJrbi  et  arid 
talus.  If  curiosity  lead  you  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  this  dismal 
edifice,  you  find  yourself,  after  mount- 
ing a  damp  staircase,  in  a  great  circu- 
lar hall,  divided  into  four  irregular 
compartments.  Above  some  empty 
niches  hollowed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  runs  a  wide  cornice,  the  now-de- 
faceil  sculptures  of  which  represent  al- 
ternately the  cock — E5CuLipiu3*s  bird 
and  emblem  of  vigilance — and  the  pe- 
lican nourishing  its  young,  the  tyj>e  of 
self-sacrifice — watchfulne.-s  and  unsel- 
fish charity,  the  two  great  duties  in- 
cumbent on  the  proio>5or  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  You  stand,  in  fact,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  amphitlieatn^  of  the 
Faculty  of  Meilicine,  There  studied* 
and  there,  in  their  turn,  taught,  the 
great  anatomists  of  the  seventeenth 
contury,  Bartholin,  Riolatu  Pecquet, 
Liitiv,  Wins  low.  This  building  was 
an  oM  aJjunot  to  a  l.ii^  and  hand- 
some hotel  belonging  to  the  medical 
btnly,  ev>:Uaining  their  oha|>el,  library, 
laboratory,  a  vast  hall  for  soleam  dis- 
putations, with  minor  saloons  for  the 
d;\ily  lociure"',  etc.,  with  the  addition 
of  a  large  o^vjrt  and  botanical  garden. 
It  was  abandoaed  long  befoi^    the 


Revolution,  and  not  a  trace  of 
corporate  glory  of  the  medical 
now  remains.  The  quarter  o! 
in  which  it  stood,  known  form 
the  Latin  quarter,  long  j»rest 
IKJCuliar  stamp  and  physic 
Here  were  the  colleges  of  St. 
of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  o 
Preslcs,  Beau  va is,  Ct»rnouaill 
that  long  succession  of  chua'h 
vents,  colleges,  and  higli  ( 
houses,  filled  with  a  studious 
which  formerly  crowded  the  1 
Jacques  and  the  Rue  de  la  llai 
these  and  many  other  sanctn 
religion  and  of  science,  so  im 
connected  in  the  middle  ages, 
ed  around  the  faculty.  1  lere, 
was  the  centre  of  the  unive 
Paris,  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
scurity  investing  the  early  m 
period.  The  melbodioal  class 
under  the  head  of  faculties  of 
ferent  studies  pursued  at  that  c 
ed  institution  dates,  however.  \ 
close  of  the  twelfth  c^enturv. 
faculties  formed  independent  < 
iesy  attached  to  tlieir  common 
the  university,  like  branches 
parent  stem. 

Disn^garxling  all  apocryphal 
sions  to  antiquity,  we  cannot  a 
earlier  date  for  the  formatiot 
medical  body  into  an  indopond 
poration  th:in  the  year  I2t>7. 
that  time  we  find  the  faculty 
session  of  its  statutes,  keeping : 
and  alfixing  to  documents  its 
silver  seal.  The  term  Fac 
Medicine^  it  must  be  observed 
em.  Tiie  title  PJkysicomm  2 
or  FiteuUts  in  Pkjfuica,  was  I 
served- '  Wliatever  we  may 
the  empirical  practice  and'd 
character  of  the  medical  art 
timcsy  we  cannoi  bat  see  in  tU 
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at  natural  scieacc  was  even 
?cognized  basis  of  medicine, 
lere,  if  not  a  principle  clear- 
>od  and  habitually  followed, 
.n  intuition  and  a  kind  of 
2  of  the  future.  A  memor- 
old  designation  survives  in 
)untry  in  the  title  of  pliysi- 
in  the  land  where  it  origin- 
been  discontinued, 
the  cloister,  medicine  long 
.n  ecclesiastical  character, 
he  doctors  in  early  times 
ns ;  and  those  who  were 
iests  nor  even  clerks  were 
1  to  celibacy ;  a  regulation 
lalneJ  in  force  long  after 
id  decreed  the  incompatibil- 
jxercise  of  the  medical  pro- 
fa  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
oral  assemblies  of  the  fac- 
held  sometimes  round  the 
»tre  Dame,  sometimes  at  St. 
des  Ardents,  sometimes  at 
of  St.  Eloi ;  while,  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  it 
«mally  with  the  faculty  of 
he  alternate  use  of  some 
)om  with  a  shake-down  of 
e  Quartier  St.  Jacques.  But 
5  riches  began  to  pour  in, 
)ugh  the  means  of  the  lega- 
nbers  of  the  medical  corps 
ell-wishers  ;  and,  thanks  to 
ty  of  Jacques  Desparts,  phy- 
harles  VII.,  the  corporation 
was  finally  installed  in  the 
lave  just  described.  To  the 
orth  and  respectability  of 
in  the  fifteenth  century  wo 
jstimony  of  Cardinal  d'Es- 
who,  in  1452,  was  deputed 
e  to  reorganize  the  univers- 
ris,  and  who  found  less  to 
,he  faculty  of  medicine  than 
jr  department.  Indeed,  no 
much  importance  was  intro- 
1  the  exception  of  the  revo- 
le  law  of  celibacy,  which  the 
ronoonced  to  be  both"im- 
unreasonable." 
dence  of  spirit  and  great 
for  its  own  tmditions  were 
itic  of  the  medical  body  from 

YOL.  II.     33 


its  earliest  beginnings.  It  loved  to 
describe  itself  aa  veteris  disciplina  re- 
tentissima.  In  those  days  men  gloried 
in  their  respect  for  antiquity.  In 
common  with  all  the  different  bodie-? 
which  composed  the  university  of 
Paris,  the  medical  coi*poration  pos- 
sessed great  privileges — exemption 
from  all  taxation,  direct  or  indirect, 
from  all  public  burdens,  from  all  on- 
erous services  or  obligations.  When 
we  sum  up  all  the  advantages  enjoy- 
ed by  this  and  other  favored  bodies 
and  classes  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
reflection  naturally  suggests  itself — 
what  must  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  \yoov,  who  possessed  no  privi- 
leges and  bore  all  the  financial  bur- 
dens? In  the  days,  however,  when 
standing  armies  in  the  pay  of  govern- 
ment had  no  existence,  when  the  king 
himself  was  a  rich  proprietor  with 
large  personal  domains,  when  national 
debt  and  its  interest  were  things  un- 
heard of,  the  ordinary  imposts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  arbitrary  and  acci- 
dental exactions,  were,  of  course,  very 
much  lighter  than  those  of  modern 
times.  Liberty  in  those  days  assumed 
the  form  of  privilege ;  and  its  spirit 
was  nursed  and  kept  alive  within  the 
bosom  of  these  self-ruling  corporations, 
and  in  none  more  remarkably  than  in 
that  of  medicine.  The  esprit  de  corps 
naturally  existed  with  peculiar  strength 
in  a  body  not  merely  organized  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  but  exercising 
a  liberal  profession,  of  which  it  had 
the  monopoly.*  Hence  a  minute  in- 
ternal legislation  imposed  upon  all  its 
members,  and  willingly  accepted  in 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  body.  Its 
alumni  were  aspirants  to  a  life-long 
membership;  whereas  with  us  the 
medical  man's  dependence  upon  the 
faculty  virtually  ceases  the  day  he 
takes  his  doctor's  degree.  He  has 
nothing  more  to  ask  or  to  receive  from 
it ;  his  affair  is  now  with  the  public  ; 

•  It  Is  probably  this  peculiarity  which  caused 
the  medical  to  be  considered  as  prc-emiuently 
the  faculty.  Ita  practice  brou^^ht  it  into  iatimate 
contact  with  the  world  at  Idr^o ;  and  this  has 
also  donbtleaa  led  to  the  exclusive  retention,  in 
this  Inatance,  of  a  deai^natton  common  in  ita 
origin  to  other  dopartmenta  of  leftmiu^ 
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and  the  sense  of  brotherhood  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  profession  is  lost,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  not  unfrcquentlj  in  a 
^feeling  of  rivalry.  But  it  was  other- 
wise in  the  olden  time.  The  day 
which  now  sends  forth  the  full-fledged 
doctor  to  his  independent  career  drew 
the  tie  closer  which  bound  him  to  his 
order,  in  whicJi  then  only  he  began  to 
take  his  solemn  place.  The  honor 
and  the  interest  of  each  member  thus 
became  common  property,  and  un- 
worthy conduct  was  punished  by  sum- 
mary exclusion  from  the  body. 

Unfortunately  this  esprit  de  corps 
had  its  bad  as  well  as  its  good  results. 
It  produced  a  certain  narrowness  of 
mind,  a  love  of  routine,  and  no  slight 
attachment  to  professional  jargon. 
It  is  not  that  the  faculty  was  actually 
the  enemy  of  all  progress,  but  progress 
must  come  from  itself.  As  no  associ- 
ation of  men,  however,  can  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  genius,  useful  and  bril- 
liant discoveries  emanating  from  other 
quarters  had  to  encounter  the  hostility 
of  the  ohariered  body.  This  spirit 
was  exemplified  in  its  animosity  toward 
sui'gcry,  long  a  separate  profession, 
in  its  prtjudice  agiunst  the  doctrine  of 
the  cirvnilation  of  the  blood,  because  an 
English  discovery ;  against  antimony, 
Woau«e  it  originated  with  the  rival 
Montpelior  school ;  against  quinine, 
because  ir  came  from  America,  To 
these  subjects  wo  may  hereafter  recur ; 
in  the  meantime  we  note  them  as  in- 
stancies of  mixlii'al  bigi>try,  which  ex- 
loosed  the  profession  to  just  ridicule, 
but  which  has  drawn  down  upon  it 
censure  and  disesteem  of  perhaps  a 
somewhat  too  sweeping  character.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  the  ancient 
faculty  solely  tVom  its  exhibitions  of 
foolish  ivdantry  and  blind  pnejadice ; 
and  it  is  our  olvjeot  on  the  present 
occasion  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  its 
constitution  and  internal  goTemmmit, 
such  as  may  enable  the  leader  to  form 
a  justor  ani  mor\»  im(>artial  view  both 
ot'  its  faults  and  of  its  substamtiid 
merits.  Indeed,  without  some  solid 
titles  to  gencRil  esteem,  it  woqU  seem 
improbable   that  the   facubj  sIkmiU 


have  attained  to  the  high  po 
which  we  find  it  occupying  i 
seventeenth  century. 

One  accidental  cause,  no  dov 
the  importance  of  the  dociore 
the  whole  period  which  we  ai 
sidering  was  their  small  relativ 
ber.  From  a  computation  rosu 
modem  member  of  the  medic 
fession  in  France,*  to  whom  wc 
debted  for  our  facts,  the  avemg 
ber  of  doctors  in  the  capital  fr 
year  1640  to  the  year  IG70 
exceed  110.  Compared  with  t 
ulation  of  Paris,  which  is  reck 
540,000  souls,  this  gives  one 
for  ey^rj  4,900  of  the  inha 
The  medical  corps  is  now  1,8^(1 
while  the  population  has  risen 
1,740,000.  Great  as  is  this  i 
of  population,  greater,  we  sec 
tionally,  has  been  that  of  the 
practitioners,  who  are  at  pres< 
to  940.  If  sickness  was  as  prev 
the  seventeenth  century  as  it 
and  recourse  to  physic  and  phj 
as  frequent,  we  can  imagine  i 
iaculty  must  have  necessarily  o 
a  distinguished  |)osition.  ^Lw; 
now  undertaken  by  public  ins! 
or  by  government  devolved,  j 
that  time  on  the  faculty,  which 
best  of  its  ability  supplied  the 
sanitary  regulations,  and  exei 
kind  of  medical  police,  inclnc 
supervision  of  articles  of  die 
this  must  have  bellied  to  sw 
importance.  A  large  propoi 
the  dt>ctors  received  during  th: 
eil  period  of  thirty  years  wer 
ians:  and  nothing  is  more  < 
than  the  perpetuity  of  the  pi 
in  certain  families.  This  cireu; 
mast  have  combined  with  the  ot 
revorence  for  their  traditioQS  t 
sity  their  attachment  to  a  i 
system,  and  to  strengtlien  thai 
union  which  is  a  source  of  pout 
respect  which  the  lower  bendi 
the  upper,  an-i  the  young  to  the 
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•ung"  we  mean  young  in 
lot  in  years — must  have 
>ward  tho  same  result, 
n  years  of  doctorate  to 
to  take  his  place  amongst 
class  ;    and  the  statutes 

the  subject  of  the  re- 
the  ancients  from  their 
bench  ;  a  respect  which 
arked  by  every  extenial 
:e. 
St  and  great  tie  which 

membei-8  together  was 
[>rofess  the  Catholic  faith 
33sential  condition  of  ad- 
examinations.  The  fac- 
nergetic  proof  in  1637  of 
:  it  attached  to  this  funda- 
len  it  withstood  the  press- 
s  of  the  king's  brother,  the 
ms,  in  favor  of  a  certain 
on  of  his  own  physician 
ant,  altfiough  the  prince 
to  aidress  a  flattering  let- 
w  of  the  faculty,  signing 
e  bon  ami,  Gaston,"  and 
-eqiipst  was  backed  by  a 
n.  The  sovereign  must 
he  authority  of  the  stat- 
illy  but  firmly  urged  in 
of  hia  regal  pleasure. 
d  seem  to  have  been  a 
for  in  1648  we  find  four 
tors  on  the  lists.  Every 
s  a  solemn  mass  on  St. 
i  which  all  the  members 
)  be  present,  and  which 
(timencement  of  the  sev- 
ry  was  still  sung  by  the 
faculty.  After  mass  the 
ablicly  read.  There  was 
m,  with  a  penalty  for  its 
jnd  an  annual  mass  for 
rs,  and  another  for  bene- 
►  to  accompany  the  bod- 
(thren  to  the  grave, 
the  corporation  was  the 
rers  were  extensive,  and 
to  him  unbounijed.  He 
lian  of  the  disciproie  and 
3  faculty,  viniex  discip- 
legum  ;  he  was  at  once 
hampion  and  its  highest 
8  was  also  its  historian. 


entering  in  its  great  registers  all  facts 
interesting  to  the  corporation  which 
oecurred  during  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  aceount  of  each  dl- 
aconate  is  headed  thus : 

"  In  Nomme  Omnipotentis  Dei,  Pa- 
tris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Stncti.  la- 
cipit  commentarius  rerum  in  decanata 
.     .     .    gestarumJ* 

Amongst  other  topics  judged  worthy 
of  registration  is  a  necrologic  notice  of 
members  deceased  during  the  period. 
Take  as  a  specimen,  which  marks  at 
the  same  time  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  diaconate  was  held,  the  ac- 
count given  of  Merlefs  death  in  166*3. 
He  was  the  "  ancient  of  the  company," 
and  had  been  remarkable  for  the  zeal 
he  exercised  in  its  behalf.  The  then 
dean,  the  illustrious  Antoine  Morand, 
pays  the  venerable  dactor  a  visit  just 
before  he  expircs ;  and  the  dying  man 
breaks  out  in  a  kind  of  Nunc  dimitUs 
— "  Now  f  can  die  contented,  since  it 
has  been  given  me  to  behold  once  more 
the  dean  of  the  faculty."  Valot,  t!ie 
king's  physician,  who  had  come  to  sec 
the  patient,  expresses  in  language  of 
much  reverence  his  hope  that  Mer- 
let  may  still  live  to  illustrate  the  su- 
})reme  dignity  in  which  he  stands 
amongst  tliem.  Tlie  "  patriarch  "  with 
his  last  breath  energetically  refuses 
such  excessive  honors.  He  confesses 
that  he  holds  a  high  rank  as  ancient  of 
the  school,  but  not  the  highest.  "  To 
the  dean  alone,"  he  says,  "  belongs  su- 
preme honor."  "  Sublime  words,"  ob- 
serves Morand  in  his  funeral  notice : 
"  veritable  song  of  the  dying  swan,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  man  truly  wise  and  en- 
dowed with  all  perfection!  May  he 
rest  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord."  Of 
course,  it  is  a  dean  who  is  speaking. 
The  charge  was  indeed  a  weighty  one, 
both  externally  and  internally  ;  for  in 
spite  of  general  respect,  the  medical 
corpoi*ation,  like  most  privileged  l)odie8, 
had  active  enemies.  Every  two  years 
a  fresh  election  took  place  on  the  first 
Saturday  after  All  Saints'.  The  dean 
deposed  the  insignia  of  his  dignity  and 
gave  a  report  of  the  state  of  afikin  to 
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Uie  aascmUled  doctors,  who,  as  usuiU 
on  all  soWmu  occasions^  had  previously 
attended  mas^.  All  their  names  were 
then  pliK'od  in  two  urns ;  one  contain- 
ing those  of  the  ancieata,  the  other 
those  of  the  juniors.  The  dean  ehook 
the  urn:s,  and  dmwing  three  names 
from  the  lirst  and  two  from  the  second, 
proclaimed  them  aloud.  The  five  doc- 
tors thus  chosen  bj  lot  as  electoi**,  and, 
as  such,  themselves  ineligible^  swore 
to  nomiiiale  tiie  worthiest,  and  retired 
to  the  chapel  to  implore  the  divine  aid. 
They  then  elected  by  a  majurity  of 
their  number  three  doctors^  two  an- 
cients and  one  junior.  Amidi>t  solemn 
silence,  tlic  dean  once  more  drew  tlie 
lot,  and  the  nsime  which  came  forth 
was  proL'laimed  dean  for  the  next  two 
year:*.  The  professors,  who  for  long 
years  were  but  two  in  number,  were 
also  chosen  bietminlly,  and  by  a  simi- 
lar combination  of  lot  and  election. 
Some  good  must  have  arisen  fiom  the 
liability  under  which  every  practition- 
er of  the  medical  art  lay  of  being  called 
on  to  teach  it.  Another  not  unwise 
regulation  was  that  which,  reversing 
tlie  order  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
dean,  placed  in  the  professional  urn 
two  junior  mimes  against  one  ancient. 
Long  practice  of  teaching  is  apt  to 
we^ir  out  the  powers  of  the  most  able. 
Considering  the  times,  the  elements  of 
instruction  were  abundantly  supjdied^ 
Tlie  l>achelor3  were  not  pennitte<l  to  do 
more  than  comment  upon  and  expound 
the  ancients,  and  their  programme  was 
furnished  to  them.  The  professors 
took  the  higher  and  more  original 
Unuiches ;  they  alone  could  dogmntixe 
from  the  great  pulpit  of  the  amphi:he- 
aire  {ex  suptriore  cathrdrd)^  The 
teaching  embraced,  according  to  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  the  day:  1.  nat- 
tnrftl  things,  viz.,  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy; 2,  non-natural  things — liygiene 
ami  di'  ^'.  thin^rs  contrary  to  na- 

ture—  •  and  lhera|>eutjc5.    In 

the  yeiu*  Ui  U  a  course  of  lecturer  on 
surgery,  delivered  in  Lritin.  and  exclu- 
BiTclr  for  tht*  medical  stud^uts^  was 
ftdded-'A  pmrticfd  course  of  fioi^trj 
in  French  alraoMlj  existed  for  ibt  h^r^ 


her  apprentices  ;  and  the  (koHifl 
to  pen^eive  tJiat  if  they  would  lw| 
supremacy  over  the  barlKiHiH 
it  would  1:>c  as  well  to  knuf  M 
as  their  disciph's. 

The  oalh  taken  by  thf  pfofa 
remarkable,  esp^  •  m 

**  We  sweur  ana  pw 

give  our  lessons  in  long  goi* 
wide  sleeves,  having  the  squan 
our  heads,  and  the  sca.rlct  icax\ 
shoulders."  This  we  sec  w 
first  duty.  Their  second  en^ 
was  to  give  their  lessons  unit 
edly,  and  never  by  deputy,  san 
of  urgt^nt  necessity;  each  I0 
last  an  hour  at  least,  and  to  bo 
ed  daily,  except  in  var  i< 

extended  from  the  \  1 

and  St.  Paul,  the  28th  ul  JuiiA 
of  the  exaltation  of  tiie  cn>s§,  I 
of  September,  and  on  fcsdil 
which  were  pretty  numcrou?,  ii 
also  certain  other  solemnities^ 
as  the  vigils  of  tljc  greater  fem 
the  schools  were  dosed,  cmm 
sionhy  us  tJie  statutes  have  tt 

Priiclical  instruction  wa^  m< 
meagre  than  the  oral,  btit  ihk 
ly  to  be  imputed  as  a  (iiult*    4 
cannot  be  learned  except  by  di 
and  no  hollies  but  iho^e  of  i 
were  i»rocurabU%     Tht*  faculJ 
look  to  crime  to  help  on  itA 
in    this   study.     When    an  a 
took  place,  tlie  df*an  rttee^ivd 
notice,  and  ct invoked  thr  the 
§lu dents  on  tlie  Dcc^i^^ion  "^  to  i 
anatomy,'*  as    it    was  calJcdJ 
the  faculty  was  at  pen*--  wtrli  1 
geons,  the  latter  werr 
invitation.     By  as:  1 

t  heory  and  pracl  ice^  n  - 
were  kept  distinct.       I  1 

fossor  would  have  c1 
bv  becoming  an 


] 


mere  irt? 

mally  i; 

in  the  higher  m 

si  on.     It  w.xs  a  h 

filled  ihU  interior 

Qn&eqitentlr  would  < 

ledge  than  his  mast^rt ;  Idr  1 
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sure  to  be  severely  repri- 
^octor  non  sinat  dissscfo- 

sed  contineat  in  officio 
>Let  not  the  doctor  siif- 
;tor  to  stray  beyond  his 
keep  him  to  his  duty  of 
This  is  one  of  the  rules 
the  statutes.  lie  was  to 
.  hold,  his  tongue.  But 
the  barber  condemned  to 
•d  sentence,  some  will  say, 

loquacioua  profession — 
0  receive  no  pay.     For 

he  was  to  look  to  his 
the  razor.  Tliere  were 
\  for  the  study  of  botany 
Dther  practical  branch  of 
cience.  Beside  the  gar- 
e  de  la  Bucherie,  the  doc- 
ward  the  use  of  the  Jar- 
nded  by  Richelieu;  and 
ges  do  not  seem  to  have 
neans  neglected.     Clini- 

was  peculiarly  defective, 
erudition,  philosophy,  and 
ible  disquisitions  of  the 
Qedical  forefathers  seem 
jtten  that  experimental 
a  be  obtained  only  by  the 

sick.  Most  of  the  fcJtu- 
er  seen  a  single  patient 
tachcd  the  honors  of  the 

After  this  they  attached 

some  doctor,  whom  they 
lis  rounds,  in  order  to 
ication  of  what  they  liad 
iastered,and  were  by  him 
his  clients,  much  as  was 
in  the  days  of  ancient 
poor  sufferer  s  room  was 
•equently  turned  into  a 
•e-hall.    We  instinctively 

Moliere's  two  Diafoiru- 
d  son,  stationing  them- 
i  one  side  of  the  unhappy 
iiscoursing  in  pompous 
^logy  of  tTie  character  of 
fthe  humors  of  his  body.* 

and,  as  such,  the  most 
kitment  of  medical  science 
istbc  confessed,  the  least 

rtpowfant,  et  mime  un  pen 
'^Umperie  de  ton  parenehyme 
4$  Mi  mtatt  eholedoques:' 


attention.  All  the  prizes,  whether  of 
honor  or  emolument,  which  the  future 
held  out,  tended  to  concentrate  zeal  and 
emulation  on  dialectics.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  medical  art  were  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  doctors  rather  than  the 
doctored,  and  that  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  be  able  to  descant  learnedly 
upon  a  malady  than  to  cure  it.  To 
figure  advantageously  at  one  of  those 
solemn  public  sittings  of  the  medical 
body,  which  were  often  graced  with  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  high  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  magisterial  body ; 
to  be  able  to  deliver  a  brilliant  hamngue, 
and  confound  an  opponent  by  a  well- 
timed  and  well-chosen  quotation — 
such  was  tlie  highest  ambition  of  the 
student.  To  preside  with  distinction 
over  the  discussion  of  a  thesis — such 
was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  doc- 
tor hoped  to  win  his  laurels.  If  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  applause,  he  had 
gained  a  victory  which  raised  him  higli- 
er  in  his  own  esteem,  and  in  that  of 
the  world  at  large,  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful practice  of  his  profession  coul  1 
possibly  do.  The  first  two  articles  oi' 
the  statutes  contain  this  spirit  in  a  con 
densed  form,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  abridged  decalogue  of  the  faculty, 
summing  up  their  duty  toward  God 
and  toward  man :  1.  the  divine  offices 
shall  be  celebrated  with  the  customary 
forms,  and  in  the  usual  places,  at  the 
same  hours  and  on  the  same  days  as 
heretofore;  2.  the  medical  students 
shall  frequently  attend  public  disputa- 
tions and  dissertations. 

The  process  through  which  the  stu- 
dent had  to  pass  in  order  to  make  his 
way  to  his  degree  of  licentiate  was  a 
trying  ordeal.  The  examination  for 
tlie  bachelor's  degree,  after  a  few  pre- 
vious solemnities,  including  the  usual 
attention  first  to  religion,  next  to  dress 
and  formal  state,  lasted  a  week,  during 
which  the  candidate  might  be  question- 
ed not  only  by  the  regular  examiners 
on  the  usual  round  of  the  natural,  the 
non-natural,  and  the  unnatural,  but  by 
any  doctor  present,  each  having  the 
right  to  propose  a  certain  number  of 
questions.    In  conclasion,  the  aspirant 
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had  to  comment  on  some  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates.  When  the  examiners 
gave  hi  their  report,  votes  were  taken, 
and  a  favorable  majority  secured  to 
the  aspirant  his  degree.  The  new 
bachelors  ftwore  to  keep  the  honorable 
B  jcrers,  and  observe  ail  the  practices, 
customs,  and  statutes  of  the  faculty  ;  to 
pay  homage  to  the  dean  and  to  all  the 
masters ;  to  aid  the  faculty  against  all 
oj)poncnt8  and  all  illicit  practitioners, 
and  to  submit  to  the  punishments 
which  it  might  inflict ;  to  assist  in 
gown  at  all  the  masses  ordered  by  the 
faculty,  coming  in  at  least  before  the 
epistle,  and  remaining  till  the  end ; 
and,  finally,  to  assist  at  all  the  aca- 
demic exercises  and  disputations  of  the 
scliools  during  two  years,  where  they 
were  to  maintain  some  theses  on  medi- 
cine or  hygiene,  observing  good  order 
and  decorum  in  conducting  their  argu- 
ment. 

Their  great  oi*deal  was  now  to  come. 
One  is  amazed  to  read  of  the  succes- 
sion of  tilts  they  had  to  run  in  the  in- 
tellectual tourney  of  tliese  two  proba- 
t  onary  years ;  how  from  St.  Martin 
to  the  Carnival  they  had  to  maintain, 
always  in  full  dress  an  i  before  a  large 
assembly,  their  quodUbetary^  tiieses  of 
physiology  or  medicine  ;  how  from 
Ash-Wednes<lay  to  vacation  time  it 
was  the  turn  of  the  Caithnal  theses, 
so  called  from  their  institution  by 
Cardinal  d'Eslouttcville.  These  chiefly 
relatxjd  to  hygienic  questions.  It  is 
from  among  these  latter  that  most  of 
those  {)uerile  and  absurd  queries  have 
been  extracted  which  have  drawn 
down  so  much  ridicule  on  the  faculty. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
such  questions  as  the  following  can  have 
been  intended  for  serious  discussion : 
Are  heroes  the  children  of  heroes  ? 
An*  tli<\v  bilious^  Is  it  good  to  ge*^ 
drunk  once  a  month  ?  Is  woman  an  im- 
perfect work  of  nature  ?  Is  sneezing 
a  natural  act  ?  It  is  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  r'^member  that  by  far  the 
gi^eater  number  of  the  subjects  pro- 
posed were  of  a  very  different  chiuws- 
ter,  and  such  as  might  profitably  be 
*  So  called  because  telected  at  pleMore. 


considered  at  the  present  day.  1 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
lectual  jousts  was  trvingtotbe 
batant,  their  interminable  leng 
perfectly  appalling.  From  six 
to  eight  he  lial  to  stand  a  preli 
skirmish  with  the  bachelors, 
next  three  hours  he  had  to  et 
nine  doctors,  who  successively 
the  lists,  each  bringing  his  fre 
to  bear  on  the  exhausted  ci 
The  sitting  ended  with  a  gci 
sault,  in  which  all  present  ha 
to  take  a  share  and  overwl 
poor  bachelor  with  a  very  b 
of  interrogatories,  to  which  1 
reply  single-handed.  Dui 
Cardinal  theses  the  d<;bate 
hotter  and  more  prolonged 
five  in  the  morning  till  mi 
candidate  was  plied  with  qu< 
the  bachelors,  all  ready  to  poi 
him  at  the  slightest  flaw  in 
ment  or  the  merest  slip  of  hi 
As  a  climax  of  cruelty,  d 
quodUhetary  examinations  he  ^ 
to  furnish  his  persecutors  wit 
ment  in  an  jwijoining  apar 
which  he  alone  was  forbidde 
take.  Tlie  sound  of  the  gi 
striking  twelve  must  have  hi 
ful  reprieve  to  the  athlete  in 
the  wonder  is  that  any  ci 
could  stand  the  probationary 
during  which  this  process 
getically  kept  up. 

At  the  close  of  this  perio 
didates  were  subjected  to  p 
amination  before  the  doctors 
to  ascertain  their  practica 
and  personal  qualifications 
cising  the  inedQcal  art.  G 
ness  prevailed  on  all  poii 
nearly  concerned  the  honor 
ests  of  the  faculty ;  and  if 
date  had  ever  practiced  ai 
art,  including  surgery^  he 
on  oath  to  renounce  it  for 
Then  followed  a  separate  ] 
amination  by  each  individua 
to  a  thousand  personal  detm 
the  competence  of  the  app 
secret  scrutiny  then  decided 
missibility,  not  as  yet  the  ad 
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i  to  Ihcj  honors  ami  priv- 
,1  members  oK  the  facuhy. 
;hc  old  days  was  preserv- 
he  seventeenth  century, 
itiatea  had  to  receive 
sanction  and  a  quasi-or- 
3y  proceeded  accordingly 
to  the  house  of  the  chan- 
aca  Iciny,  to  whom  they 
id  by  tlie  dean,  who,  on 

fixed  a  day  for  their  re- 
3  tbrra  wad  one  of  the 
;d  traditions  of  the  uni- 
lican  as  was  the  spirit  of 
;loried  in. tracing  its  priv- 
Dnstitution  to  tlie   Holy 

homage,  which  entailed 
3nce,   and   of    which   at 

how  to  avail  itself  in  its 
the  king  and  the  parlta- 

chancellor,  who  was  a 
netropolitan  see  of  Paris, 
ed  sovereign  jurisdiction 
)ls  ;  and  although  in  the 
century  his  power  was 
al,  no  one  disputed  his 
lis  occasion  to  represent 
1  Pontiff,  the  supn^me 
t  Catholic  world.  Orhor 
onies  attended  the  solemn 
he  licer.*iate.  All  the 
aries  of  state,  and  other 
•sona^^cs,  were  invited  to 
ools  on  an  appouited  day, 
irn  from  the  j)aranymph 
id  titles  of  the  medical 
whom  the  faculty  were 
ent  to  the  city — nay,  to 
orld :  "  Quos,  qucdes,  et 
irlri,  atqu?  adeo  unii-erso 
trin  coUeyium  isto  hiemiio 
irumr  The  paranymph, 
nown,  wjis,  among  the 
:iend  of  tlie  bridegroom, 
mied  him  in  his  chariot 
;  to  fetch  home  the  bride. 
;ld  that  the  new  licentiate 
ispouse  the  faculty,  much 

of  Venice  married  the 
lend  of  the  spouse,  the 
v^as  in  fact  the  dean,  who 
5  young  spouses  to  the 
ith  a  complimentary  ad- 
i  dignitary  invited    the 


assembly  to  repair  on  a  fixed  day  to 
the  great  archiepiscopal  hall,  which 
upon  this  occasion  was  thrown  open  to 
all  the  notabilities  of  the  capital,  who 
attended  to  add  honor  to  the  solemnity. 
Then  the  list  of  the  candidates  was 
read  out  in  their  order  of  merit,  as  pre- 
viously decided  after  a  strict  inquiry 
by  the  doctors.  They  immediately 
fell  on  their  knees,  bareheaded,  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  recollection,  to  receive 
the  apostolic  benediction  given  by  the 
chancellor  in  these  terms:  ^'^  Auctori* 
late  Sanctce  S^dis  Apos'olicce^  qud 
fungor  in  hac  parte,  do  tibi  licenlium 
legendi,  inlerpretandi,  et  faciendi  med- 
icinam  hie  et  ubique  terror um^  in 
nojnin^  Patris,  et  Fiiii,  et  Spiritus 
S:mctiJ*  A  question  was  then  pro- 
posed by  this  dignitary  to  the  licenti- 
ate first  in  the  order  of  merit,  who  was 
bound  to  give  proof  of  his  competency 
by  solving  it  on  the  spot.  As  the 
chancellor  was  not  a  doctor,  and  as  the 
assembly  was  miscellaneous,  this  query 
was  usually  religious  or  literary,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  recorded  questions, 
rather  curious  and  subtle  than  profit- 
able. The  whole  assembly  forthwith 
repaired  in  a  body  to  the  cathedral  to 
tliank  our  Blessed  Lady  for  the  happy 
conclusion  of  a  work  begun  under  her 
auspices.  With  his  hand  stretched 
over  the  altar  of  the  martyrs,  the 
chancellor  murmured  a  short  prayer, 
the  purport  of  wliich  was  calculated  to 
remind  the  newly-elected  that,  belong- 
ing henceforth  as  they  did  specially  to 
the  Church,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  all  things,  even 
to  their  very  life :  usqus  ad  efftisionem 
sanguinis.  It  depended  entirely  upon 
the  licentiates  themselves  whether  or 
no  they  were  ultimately  decorated  with 
the  doctor's  cap,  which  confeired  the 
full  privileges  at  once  of  the  medical 
corporation  and  of  the  university  to 
which  it  belonged ;  and  although  a 
few,  from  modesty  or  other  causes,  de- 
clined to  aim  at  this  honor,  with  by  far 
the  greater  number  it  was  the  conse- 
quence and  complement  of  the  licenti- 
ate. The  degree  of  licentiate  intro- 
duced the  recipient  to  the  public ;  that 
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of  doctor  admitted  him  into  the  very 
sanctuary  of  the  faculty.  Accordingly 
it  was  conferred,  not  less  ceremoni- 
ously, but  more  privately.  It  was,  so 
to  say,  a  family  affair.  Although,  as 
we  have  said,  there  was  no  further  ex- 
amination respecting  medical  compe- 
tency, another  minute  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
applicant,  which  was  followed,  if  the 
scrutiny  proved  satisfactory,  by  a  pre- 
paratory act  called  the  Vesperie,  be- 
cause it  took  place  in  the  afternoon. 
At  this  sitting,  the  president  addressed 
the  candidate  in  a  solemn  discourse, 
intended  to  impress  him  with  a  high 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  healing  art, 
and  of  the  maxims  of  honor  and  prob- 
ity which  ought  to  guide  its  professors. 
The  ordeal  of  questions  was  not  alto- 
gether closed ;  for  we  find  the  president 
proposing  a  query,  and  entering  into  a 
discussion  with  the  candidate,  who  had 
thus  still  something  to  undergo  before 
he  passed  on  fi*om  the  class  of  the 
questioned  to  the  more  enviable  rank 
of  the  questioners. 

Upon  the  great  day,  the  doctor  in 
/?0M<»,  preceded  by  the  mace-bean^rs  and 
bachelors,  with  the  president  on  his  left, 
and  followed  by  the  doctors  in  esse  se- 
lected to  argue  with  him,  proceeded  to 
the  hall  of  the  great  school.  The  grand 
apparitor  then  addressed  him  thus: 
**  Sir  candidate  for  the  doctorate,  be- 
fore you  are  initiated,  you  have  to 
take  three  oatlis," — ^"Domine  dodo- 
rande,  antequam  incipias,  hahes  tria 
juramentay     The  three  oaths  were : 

1.  to  observe  the  rights,  statutes,  laws, 
and  venerable  customs  of  the  faculty ; 

2.  to  assist  the  day  following  the  feast 
of  St.  Luke  at  the  mass  for  deceased 
doctors ;  3.  to  combat  with  all  his 
strength  against  the  illicit  pmctit lon- 
ers of  medicine,  whatever  might  be 
their  rank  or  their  condition  in  life. 
"  Will  you  swear  to  observe  these 
things  ?" — ^^  V%^  ista  jurare  f — asked 
the  grand  apparitor;  and  the  candi- 
date replied  with  that  memorable 
Juro  ( "  I  swear^)  which  was  Mo- 
lifere's  last  word.*      The    president, 

*  The  great  comic  dramatist  played  Ui§  part  of 


after  a  brief  address,  tum 
ward  him  with  thj  «lo-*'.orli\\ 
cap  in  his  hand,  and  makln<! 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  aii 
it  on  the  head  of  the  cand 
which  he  then  ndmiiiistei-ed 
blow  with  two  of  his  finj^e  rs.a 
with  bestowed  upon  him  the 
The  recipient  was  now  dul; 
doctor.  He  made  inime<l:at 
his  new  powers  by  asking  a 
of  one  of  the  doctors  prose 
president  had  then  a  tilt  with 
tor  who  had  presidt^i  at  the 
and  the  sitting  was  closed  by 
doctor's  delivering  a  discc 
thanksgiving  to  God,  to  tlic 
and  to  his  friends  and  relatic 
ent.  The  statutes  enjoin  i 
speech  should  be  elegant, 
conceive  that  the  notion  of 
entertained  by  the  faculty  diffi 
siderably  from  that  which  1 
suggests  to  our  minds.  On 
Martin's  Day  following  the 
chosen  doctor  did  the  bono 
new  grade  by  presiding  over 
libetary  thesis.  This  wa:«  t 
bye-day,  being  out  of  course, 
called  the  "  acte  p(jsttlltitrer 
sion  probably  to  the  sugar 
presented  to  the  dean  si  am] 
his  likeness,  or  to  thi?  ho\ 
which  there  was  a  gencnil  d!> 
on  the  occasion.  The  next 
new  doctor  was  enteied  on  t 
ters,  and  took  his  place  on  t 
bench  for  ten  yeai"8. 

Every  one  must  be  struck 
close  resemblance  which  th« 
ceremony  in  Moliere's  }falad 
naire  bears  to  those  scholast 
nities.  Who,  indeed,  would 
member  these  antiquated  cu 
an  age  from  which  we  are 
more  rapidly  in  habits  of  tho 


Argnn  on  the  flr?t  representation  of 
the  MaUide  Irnaginaire^  now  alwara 
on  the  anniveritarr  of  hlit  death.  Hi 
ably  lont(  had  within  him  the  reed;* 
complaint;  and  after  proaonuciag 
Juro  in  hie  character  of  Bachelor  < 
taking  hia  degree,  which  la  the  ttol 
fomous  ceremonial  ballet  eiacc«4^iii| 
dy,  he  waa  aelsed  with  a  euAicatins 
left  the  playhoaae  onlj  to  esplra  al 
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era  than  even  the  stream  of 
carryhig  113,  if  the  comic 
t  had  not  conferred  upon 
IS  immortality  of  ridicule? 
ly  well  be  questioned  if  it  were 
Moliere's  ludicrous  picture, 
ich  we  have  fonned  our  no- 
l  judgment  of  the  old  faculty, 
did  we  now  for  the  first  time 
in  some  old  forgotten  docu- 
j  record  of  these  proceedings, 
ression  might  not  be  widely 
;  whether  we  might  not  see  as 
them  to  command  our  respect 
rovokc  us  to  laughter.  Old- 
i  ways — that  is,  ways  which 
r  reflect  the  ideas  and  feelings 
ay — always  lend  themselves 
to  ridicule.  In  Molicre's 
iety  was  beginning  to  divest 
its  mediiBval  garb,  and  men's 
ere  being  formed,  not  alw^ays 
advantage,  on  a  new  type, 
type,  however,  was  so  strong- 
'ssc'l  on  the  mndical  corpora- 
which  the  traditionary  spirit 
iliarly  powerful — ^that  the  garb, 
\  we  know,  follows  rather  than 
a  change,  still  sat  naturally 
enenible  body  of  doctors.  So 
was  this  the  case,  that  where, 
duals,  they  were  more  or  less 
le  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
in  their  professional  capacity 
1  as  it  were  a  second  self, 
tenaciously  in  all  that  con- 
he  faculty  to  ancient  ideas 
13.  Of  this  combinatian  the 
wn  Guy  Patin,  to  whom  we 
eafter  have  occasion  to  allude, 
rious  example.  It  is  difficult 
ipon  men  performing  acts,  to 
8t  serious,  however  absurd  in 
5,  as  purely  ridiculous.  As- 
they  have  their  respectable 
either  is  it  ea?y  to  believe 
;hese  good  doctors,  indefatig- 
re  have  seen  them,  and  en- 
£5ally  devoted  as  they  were  to 
ling,  were  all  such  pedantic 
I  Moli^re  has  painted  them. 
ell-known  fact  that  the  inim- 
ieee  of  buffoonery  to  which 
ilkided  was  concocted  in  the 


salon  of  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  a 
noted  rendezvous  of  the  '^hsaux  es- 
prits"  of  the  day.  Moliere  furnished 
the  canvas  and  laid-in  the  colors  of 
the  first  painting ;  but  his  witty 
friends  had  each  some  lively  touch  to 
contribute.  It  is  probable  that  two 
or  three  of  the  medical  profession- 
men  who  were  more  or  less  sceptica* 
as  to  the  perfection  of  every  saying 
and  doing  of  the  faculty,  and  with 
whom  Moliere  is  known  to  have  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy — were  present 
at  these  meetings,  and  supplied  many 
of  the  technical  expressions.  It  does 
not  follow  that  these  physicians  were 
actuated  by  any  spite  against  their 
order,  any  more  than  Cervantes  hated 
chivalry,  to  which,  while  quizzing  its 
eccentricities  and  exaggerations,  he 
unwittingly  gave  a  fatal  blow. 

One  remark  forcibly  suggests  itself, 
when  we  consider  the  hyperbolical 
praise  which  the  medical  body  so  lib- 
erally administered  to  itself,  and  with 
which  Moliere  has  made  us  familiar 
in  passages  of  his  comedies  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  caricatures. 
We  are  apt  severely  to  censure  as 
grossly  servile  and  almost  idolatrous 
the  flattery  with  which  the  mt^n  of 
letters  and  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
reign  dosed  the  monarch.  But  some 
abatement  must  be  made  of  this  harsh 
judgment  when  we  find  the  reception 
of  an  obscure  bachelor  to  his  degree 
made  the  occasion  of  a  prodigal  ex- 
penditure of  the  most  exaggerated 
metaphors.  He  is  a  new  star,  a  pha- 
ros destined  to  shed  its  light  on  the 
latest  posterity ;  he  is  the  compendium 
of  all  virtue,  talent,  and  glory ;  he 
equals,  if  he  does  not  surpass,  all  the 
heroes  of  antiquity.  And  if  such 
were  the  eulogies  bestowed  on  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  honors  of  the 
faculty,  what  was  the  laudation  re- 
served for  the  faculty  itself,  the  source 
of  all  this  splendor  ?  Hyperbole  went 
mad.  We  find,  for  instance,  an  orator 
taking  as  his  text,  "  The  physician  is 
like  to  Gk)d.*'  He  sets  forth  this  re- 
semblance  in  the  attributes  of  power, 
beneficence^  mercy:   physicians    are 
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'^"aa  Diafoirua,  with  wliozjc  njcc- 
by  Angdlique  for  the  handsome, 
A,  and  a;j:reeable  Cli.'ante  the  rcad- 
^  *•  of  coui'se  hciirlily  sympathizes,  is 

oy  no  means  a  contemptible  personage ; 
and  when  divested  of  hia  priggish  sol- 
-     emnity,  and  of  all  those  ludicrous  ac- 
jr-     eidental  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
\vith     the  caricature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
^  char-     ho  is  a  well-[)riiiclpled,  sober,  and  in- 

dustrious youth.     It  is,  thcTcfore,  no 
jf  tlie  life     unreasonable  conclusion  to  draw,  that 
,s  i)robably     such  was  i\u\  general  character  of  the 
■j^  elders  and     body  of  }usi)irauts  to  the  honors  of  the 
,:fe's   pompous     venerable  doctorate. 


From  The  Lamp. 

JALLOW  EVE ;  OR,  THE  TEST  OF  FUTURITY.     ^ 

BY  ROBERT  CURTIS. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

y  hundred  yards  total  si- 
led  among  our  pedcstri- 
Kate  Mulvey  seemed  at  a 
3t  to  say,  or  whether  slie 
he  first  to  say  anything. 
?eing  that  her  poor  dog 
on  famously,  was  rather 
ICG  the  thing  did  happen," 
been  brought  to  so  satis- 
end  atler  all;  and  by 
;r  poor  dog  might  liave 
and  wouUl,  undoubtedly, 
m-a-knock's  fortunate  ar- 
I  last  moment,  and  his 
I  successful  assistance, 
oor  Bully-dhu  now,  walk- 
ppearanc-'S  almost  as  well 
I  tied  up  m  his  handker- 
as  glad  that  the  road  had 
this  time  comparatively 
she  was  timid  and  fright- 
new  not  why.  Perhaps 
aid  she  might  meet  her 

was  thinking  with  her- 
V  far  Emon  would  come 

aad    who    they    might 


meet  who  knew  tiiem,  beforo  he 
tuiTied  back.  Emon-a-knock's  heart 
was  wishing  Kate  Mulvey  at  ''^  Air 
iha  Brashia"  but  his  head  was  not 
sorry  that  she  wjis  one  of  the  party, 
for  common-sense  still  kept  his  heart 
in  subjection. 

Thus  it  was  tliat  silence  prevailed 
for  some  time.  Bully-dhu  was  the  first 
to  break  it.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
whiskey  had  got  into  his  head,  or,  as 
the  present  fashion  would  say,  that  he 
was  "  screwed,"  1  know  not ;  but  he 
felt  so  much  better,  and  had  so  far  re- 
covered his  strength  and  spirits,  that 
he  had  almost  pulled  the  handkerchief 
from  Emon's  hand,  and  cut  an  awk- 
ward sort  of  a  rigadoon  round  Winny, 
barkhig,  and  looking  up  triumphantly 
in  her  face.  Could  it  have  been  that 
while  the  others  had  been  thinking  of 
these  other  things,  he  had  been 
deludmg  himself  with  the  notion 
that  he  had  been  the  victor  in  the 
battle  ? 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Winny,  patting 
him  on  Uie  head,  ^  I  do  think  there's 
nothing  very  bad  tlie  matter  with  you 
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the  ministers  and  the  **  colleagues"  of 
GrOfL  But  this  is  not  enough.  The 
orator  kindles  as  he  proceeds :  all 
comes  from  God ;  ergo^  evil  as  well  as 
good.  '*  But  from  yon,  medical  gcu- 
tlemeu,"  he  exclaims,  '*  comes  nothing 
but  good.  Doubtless  God  is  just  in 
afflicting  u.s,  and  has  his  reasons.  But 
still  evil  is  evil,  and  medicine  is  al- 
ways salutary."  (llathera  bold  as- 
sertion !)  The  conclusion  is,  that  we 
should  owe  more  to  the  physician 
than  to  God,  seeing  that,  while  the 
Lord  wounds,  the  i>liysieian  heals,  did 
we  not  after  all  owe  to  him  the  physi- 
cian himself. 

One  last  trait  to  complete  tliis 
sketch  of  the  old  customs  of  the  facul- 
ly.  Moliere  has  hinted  at  it  in  the 
closing  line  of  the  exordium  of  his 
comic  president : 

"  S.iUip.  honoK,  ct  arir'»ntum. 

The  culinary  and  gastronomic  side  of 
the  medical  pliysiognomy  is  not  the 
le.ist  curious.  Brillat-Savarin,  who 
has  mile  a  classifi^vl  catah)gue  of 
gourmands  places  physicians  under 
the  head  of  gourmands  by  virtue  of 
th!?ir  prolession.  It  is,  he  says,  in  tlie 
n:iture  of  things.  Everythmg  contri- 
butes to  make  them  gluttons.  The 
ho{>es  and  the  gratitude  of  patients 
combine  to  pamper  them.  TJicy  are 
crammed  like  pigeojis,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  months  have  Injcome  irretrieva- 
ble gourmands.  There  seem  to  be 
reasonable  jrronnds  for  this  accusation. 
In  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  age 
of  the  faculty — the  palmy  days  of  me- 
dical ceremonial,  which  had  already 
begun  to  dechn;^  in  Moliere's  time,  al- 
though tlie  ancient  forms  were  in  the 
main  pri»scrved — cori)oration-repasts 
were  frequent.  After  every  exauiina- 
:tion  the  doctors  dined;  after  every 
thesis  they  <lined— on  this  Litter  occa- 
sion at  the  expense  of  the  successful 
candidate.  On  St,  Luke's  Day  they 
dined ;  and  again  wlien  the  ac- 
counts were  given  in,  and  when  a  dean 
was  elected.  "When  a  choir  of  botany 
was  erected,  a  *'  botanic  banquet"  en- 


sued as  a  matter  of  couric   MV 
would  be  too  ti*dious  to  enuinerxeall 
these  feastings,  since   almost  every- 
thing  furnished  the  pretext  fur  aa  en- 
tertainment.    At  one  timts  the  lauul'T 
even  oi&eially  appointed  twoofilicir 
number  to  taste  the  wiiics  before  thur 
repasts.     Under  the    pretence  of  hy- 
gienic considerations,  questions  a(»|H:r- 
taining  to  what  may  be  styhrd  trii> 
scendeutal  cookery  were  of  troqur^nl o '• 
cuiTcnce;  and  it  was  gravely  dt'lwtr-J 
whether  salad  ought  to  be  i-aleu  altk 
first  course,  and  i)otat(»es  at  tli<^  sec- 
ond;  whether  it  were  goo;l  t«»eai  n\i> 
after  fish,  cheese  after  meat,  etc. 

We  will  conclude  with  so:nii  r./^^K• 
tionsofa  more  pleasiii'/  cliara-:iTa- 
to  the  spirit  which  aiiimatcd  the  old 
faculty.  Some  of  its  statu: i^s  art-  uu*- 
morials  of  the  viiluinis  prim-ipli* 
which,  in  spite  of  all  absunliiies  of 
fonu,  were  held  in  lionor  by  iluir 
body.  For  instance,  the  doftors  wi-ir 
enjoined  to  cultivate  frioulshii*  wiili 
one  another.  Th^iy  were  ni*ver  t« 
visit  a  patient  without  an  ('\pr(S>  iu- 
vitation.  The  j'lniors  were  aiway*  to 
rise  before  the  anci(rn:>,  and  tho  an- 
cients were  to  protect  the  jnniois,  an;! 
treat  them  with  kind'uss.  Tin'  >i*cn'Si 
of  the  sick  were  sacred ;  and  no  ose 
was  to  reveal  what  ae  hail  .«!e/n,  LeanL 
or  so  much  a-^  suspected  in  a  patioaf: 
house.  Gravity,  m:Mne<s,  aad  Aw* 
rum  were  to  re  inn  in  their  as.-iuiblif*. 
where  each  wa-*  to  speak  in  liiii  proper 
order  and  without  interrupting  others. 
Disorderly  behavior,  recriminauoas 
and  abusive  hmguagc  are  to  he  ton- 
ished  for  ever  from  the  faculty.  ITiw* 
reguhitions  arc  admirable  ;  and  at  any 
rate  bear  witness  to  tho  sound  vitw? 
of  the  body  of  whose  collective  wii^bni 
they  were  tliti  exi»i*ession.  Indeed  tlif 
jDrreat  strength  of  the  faculty  rceiJt'd  in 
its  attachment  to  its  f^alutaiy  monl 
laws.  ^lerc  formalism  would  ncrer 
have  possessed  such  vitality  and  en- 
durance. When  we  pcnetiate  ouo 
tho  life  of  this  old  society,  we  mNC 
with  a  tone  of  genuine  uprigiitaM'* 
manliness,  and  candor  quite  refnih* 
ing  to  the  mind.    We  may  add  Atf 
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OftOdtof  the  great  liberal  profi^.ssions— 
the  bar,  the  magistracy,  and  the  edii- 
catlonai  bodies  of  tlie  acventeentli  cen- 
tury— ^make  the  same  favorable  im- 
j»ression  upon  us.  They  exhibit  the 
fiOurgeoUie  of  the  day  in  a  respectable 
lights  as  uiiinifesting  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  probity,  disinter- 
estedness, and  the  family  spirit,  with 
all  the  sober  virtues  and  homely  char- 
ities which  appertain  to  it. 

We  natunilly  know  less  of  the  life 
of  the  students;  but  it  was  probably 
moulded  upon  that  of  their  elders  and 
superiors.    Even  Moliere's  pompous 


Thomas  Diafoirus,  with  whose  rejec- 
tion by  Angi^lique  for  the  handsome, 
rich,  and  agreeable  Cloante  tlie  read- 
er of  coui'se  heartily  sympathizes,  is 
by  no  means  a  contemptible  personage ; 
and  when  divested  of  his  priggish  sol- 
emnity, and  of  all  those  ludicrous  ac- 
cidental qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
the  caricature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  is  a  well-principled,  sober,  and  in- 
dustrious youth.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
unreasonable  conclusion  to  draw,  that 
such  was  the  general  character  of  the 
body  of  aspirants  to  the  honors  of  the 
venerable  doctorate. 


From  The  Lamp. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

For  many  hundred  yards  total  si- 
Icuce  prevailed  among  our  pedestri- 
ans. Even  Kate  Mulvey  seemed  at  a 
loss  what  first  to  say,  or  whether  she 
oaght  to  be  the  first  to  say  anything. 

Winny,  seeing  that  her  poor  dog 
was  getting  on  famously,  was  ratlier 
pleased,  "  since  the  thing  did  happen," 
that  it  had  been  brought  to  so  satis- 
factory an  end  after  all;  and  by 
whom  ?  Her  poor  dog  might  have 
been  killed,  and  would,  undoubtedly, 
but  for  £moD-a-knock's  fortunate  ar- 
rival at  the  last  moment,  and  his 
prompt  and  successful  assistance. 
There  was  poor  Bully-dhu  now,  walk- 
ing to  all  appearances  almost  as  well 
as  ever,  and  tied  up  in  his  handker- 
chief. She  was  ghul  that  the  road  had 
become  bj  this  time  comparatively 
deserted,  for  she  was  timid  and  fright- 
enedy  she  knew  not  why.  Perhaps 
ihe  was  afraid  she  might  meet  her 
fiUher*  She  was  thinking  with  her- 
adfy  too.  how  fisur  Emon  would  come 
with    thtfiiiy    aad    who    they    might 


meet  who  knew  them,  before  he 
turned  back.  Emon-a-knock's  heart 
was  wishing  Kate  Mulvey  at  '^  Air 
iha  Brashia"  but  his  hejid  was  not 
sorry  that  she  was  one  of  the  party, 
for  common-sense  still  kept  his  heart 
in  subjection. 

Thus  it  was  that  silence  prevailed 
for  some  tune.  Bully-dhu  was  the  first 
to  break  it.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
whiskey  had  got  into  his  head,  or,  as 
the  present  fashion  would  say,  that  he 
was  "  screwed,"  1  know  not ;  but  he 
felt  so  much  better,  and  had  so  far  re- 
covered his  strength  and  spirits,  that 
he  had  almost  pulled  the  handkerchief 
from  Emon's  hand,  and  cut  an  awk- 
ward sort  of  a  rigadoon  round  Winny, 
barking,  and  looking  up  triumphantly 
in  her  face.  Could  it  have  been  that 
while  the  others  had  been  thinking  of 
these  other  things,  he  had  been 
deludmg  himself  with  the  notion 
that  he  had  been  the  victor  in  the 
battle  ? 

"  Poor  fellow,"  Raid  Winny,  patting 
him  on  the  head,  ^  I  do  think  there's 
nothing  very  bad  the  matter  with  you 


after  all.  Eraon,  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  you/' 

'*  1  hope  you  will  always  believe  me, 
Winny  Cavaiia/'  was  hiB  reply,  and 
he  again  sunk  into  gilence- 

She  could  not  thiok  why  he  called 
her  Cavana,  and  "  yet  her  color  rose ;" 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  your  expe- 
pienccd  novelists  would  express  it  in 
such  a  case. 

A  longer  silence  now  endued.  None 
of  tho  three  afipeared  inclined  to  talk 
— Enion  leas  than  either.  Kate  Mill* 
vey,  who  had  always  [plenty  to  say  for 
herseltl,  eeemed  completely  dumb — 
fuuudeitH!^  I  was  gohig  to  add,  but  I  find 
the  wojxl  will  do  as  well,  perhaps  bet* 
fer,  in  iU  pmiiy.  But,  no  twit  hat  and- 
ing  their  silenoe,  they  were  shortening 
the  niatl  to  Rathca^b.  Winny  was 
framing  some  pretty  little  speech  of 
than  kg  to  Emon  fur  the  trotthle  he  had 
takers  and  for  \m  Kindness ;  but  she 
bad  eo  often  hotcfhd  it  to  ber  own 
mind+  that  she  determined  to  leave  it 
to  cliance  at  the  moment  of  pai*ting» 
Kate  had  no  such  excuse  for  ber 
silence,  and  yet  she  was  not  without 
one,  which  to  ber-^elf  quite  juattlied  it. 

Some  few  desultory  remarks,  how- 
ever, were  made  from  time  to  time, 
followed  by  the  still  *'  awkward  pause,*' 
until  they  bad  now  arrived  at  the 
turn  in  sight  of  Kate  Mnlvcy^a  house. 

Emon  wiis  determined  to  go  the 
whole  way  to  the  end  of  the  lane  turn- 
ing up  to  Winny  Cavana*8,  He  bad 
not  sought  this  day^s  happiness;  he 
bad  studiously  avoided  such  a  chance  ; 
but  circunistanees  had  so  far  control- 
led him,  that  he  could  not  accuse  him- 
self of  wilful  impruden.'C.  Emon 
knew  very  well  that  if  a  fair  opportu- 
nity occurred,  he  wonhl  in  all  proba- 
bility betray  hitnself  in  an  uneriuivoL'al 
manner  to  Winny,  and  he  dreaded 
tlie  result.  Up  to  the  present  he  was 
on  friendly  and  familiar  terms  with 
her  ;  but  once  the  word  was  spoken, 
he  feiired  a  barrier  would  be  placed 
between  them,  which  might  put  an  end 
to  CTon  tliia  calm  source  of  happiness. 
That  he  loved  Winny  with  a  disinter* 
ttted  but  devoted  love,  he  knew  too 


well     How  far  he  migb^ 

she  would  ever  li>ok  up^i^ 
with  favor,  he  bad  never  yet  w 
to  feci  h>s  way;  and  yel  hd 
tohl  him  there  wa9  somethrni 
herself,  which,  if  unbia^^ed  by  i 
stances,  might  bid  biin 
But  her  rich  old  father, 
his  heart  upon  a  marru 
daughter  with  Tom  Mur 
union  of  the  farms,  he 
never  consent.  Neither 
lieve  that  Winny  hereelf 
dine  so  grand  a  nmteb  W 
to  the  point* 

Etnon  had  argueil  all  tE 
over  and  over  again  in  blal 
the  fatal  eertaiuiy  of  dii*a| 
added  to  a  prudent  detei 
avoid  her  society  as  much  j 
bad  enabled  him  hitherto 
heart  Uij<ler  some  eotitroL 
Kale  3Iulveyf  lliougb '" 
by  WirmVt  »f  she  did 
repeat  any  of  llie  c«mfidMnt 
had  with  ber  friend  about 
dock  and  bmiself,  felt  no  b^'^ifi 
**  letting  slip"  to  Emon,  for  wh 
bad  a  VQvy  great  repinl,  a  hini 
ju?t  casually,  as  if  by  aeeidri 
Tom  3Iurd«M!k  *♦  was  no  greal 
ite"  of  Winny  Cavjina*»— ti 
neighhoi^  **  were  vl\  a»tra| 
ing  I  hem  to  one  another*' 
kn**w  what  two  and  tw<i 
would  all  **  end  in  smoke  i\ 
little  gossij»ing  observation 
way  of  teUmg  Emon,  but 
the  mere  exuheniuce  of  be 
of  chat.  But  they  bad  the  de< 
fet't,  now  that  Emon  wa^  Vi 
have  an  opportunity  of  a  fen 
with  Winny  alone,  for  ^ 
d«?ntly  preparing  to 
own  bouse  when  they  i 
tie  gate. 

'  Emon  had  heard,  even  in  h 
of  life,  the  aristocratic  cxpf 
**  faint  heart  never  won 
and  a  secret  sort  of  self-e4<il€ 
cd  him  to  make  tlie  most  of  tht 
tous  circumstances  which  he  I 
sought  for,  and  which  be  tbtTel 
^^  Providence  might  luive 


ot  a  teti 
tum^l 

1  in  h 
pmd 

ieiH^ 
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sray.  "What  can  she  do," 
he,  **  but  reject  m j  love  ?  I 
ow  the  worst  then ;  and  I  can 
start  of  it.  I'm  too  lon^  hang- 
it  here  like  a  fool ;  a  dumb 
ivcrgot  a  parish  ;  and  barring 
\  and  his  cash — If  he  has  any 
better  man  than  ever  he  was, 
wrill  be." 

;  were  his  thoughts  as  they 
ied  the  gate,  and  his  heart 
3  tremble  as    Kate   Mulvey 

iny,  dear,  I  must  part  with 
re.  I  saw  my  father  at  the 
He  came  to  it  two  or  three 
hile  wo  were  coming  up  the 
tnd  he  made  a  sign  to  me  to 
Fm  sure  and  certain  he's  half- 
for   liis    dinner,    waiting  for 

II,  Kitty,  I  suppose  I  can't  ex- 
u  to  starve  him  out-and-out, 
bid  you  good-bye.  I'm  all  as 
at  home  now,  I  may  say. 
-I — won't     bring    you     any 

Tre  not  bringing  me,  Winny ; 
g  of  my  own  free  will." 
eed,  P2mon,  you  have  been 
id,  and  I'n^  entirely  obliged  to 
all  your  trouble ;  but  I  won't 
to  come  any  further  now." 
8  father  just  then  came  to  the 
rain ;  and  she,  thinking  that 
had  gone  far  enough  between 
nd  her  friend  in  her  presence, 
n  a  final  good-bye,  and  turned 
\T  father,  who  still  stood  at  the 
d  who  really  did  appear  to  be 
,  if  one  could  judge  by  the 
of  his  hands  and  the  face  he 

noment  had  now  arrived  when 

must  meet    his  fate,  or  call 

a  coward  and  a  poltroon  for 

\inder  of  his  natural  life,  be  it 

short. 

hose  the  least  degrading  and 

t  hopeful  alternative — to  meet 

mny  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
ed  him  to  let  out  the  dog,  he 


*•'  No,  Winny ;  I'll  give  him  up  to 
you  at  the  end  of  the  lane ;  but  not 
sooner." 

Winny  saw  that  remonstrance 
would  be  no  use.  She  did  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with  Emon,  and  she  knew 
that  at  all  events  that  was  no  time  or 
place  to  do  so. 

They  had  not  advanced  many  yanls 
alonCf  when  Wumy  stopped  again,  as 
if  irresolute  between  her  wishes  and 
her  fears.  She  had  not  yet  spoken 
unkindly  to  Emon,  and  she  had  tact 
enough  to  know  that  the  first  unkind 
word  would  bring  out  the  whole  mat- 
ter, which  she  dreaded,  in  a  flood  from 
his  heart,  and  which  she  doubted  her 
own  power  to  withstand. 

"  Emon,"  she  said,  "  indeed  I  will 
not  let  you  come  any  further— don't 
be  angry." 

**  Winny,  you  said  first  you  would 
not  ask  me,  and  now  you  say  you 
will  not  let  me.  Winny  Cavana,  are 
you  ashamed  of  any  one  about  Rath- 
cash,  or  liathcashwiore,  seeing  you 
walking  with  Emon-a-knock  ^" 

"  You  are  very  unjust  and  very  un- 
kind, Emon,  to  say  any  such  thing.  I 
never  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing with  you  ;  and  I'm  certain  sure 
the  day  will  never  come  when  you 
will  give  me  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
you,  Emon-a-knoL»k  ;^there  now,  I 
seldom  put  the  two  Last  words  to  your 
name,  except  when  I  wish  to  be  kmd. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  shame 
and  fear,  Emon." 

"  Then  you  are  afraid,  Winny  ?" 

"  Yes,  Emon,  but  it  is  only  of  my 
father — take  that  with  you  now,  and 
be  satisfied,  but  don't  fret  me  by  per 
severing  further.     Let  the  dog  go— 
and  good-bye." 

All  this  time  she  was  counting  the 
pebbles  on  the  road  with  her  eyes. 

"  No,  Winny,  I'll  not  fret  you  will- 
ingly ;  but  here  or  there  it  is  all  the 
same,  and  the  truth  must  come  our. 
Winny,  you  have  been  the  woodbine 
that  has  twined  itself  and  lUossomed 
round  my  heart  for  many  a  long  day. 
Don't  wither  it,  Winny  dear,  but  say  I 
may  water  and  noorisb  it  with  the  dew 
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of  your  love ;"   and  he  would  have 
taken  hor  hand. 

**  Not  here,  Emon,"  she  said,  i-eleas- 
ins:  it;  **are  you  mad?  Don't  you 
see  we're  in  sight  of  the  houses  ?  and 
crraeious  only  knows  who  may  be 
watching  us!  Untie  your  handker- 
chief and  give  mc  the  dog.  For  good- 
ness sake,  Emon  dear,  don't  come  any 
further." 

**  No,  Winny,  I'd  die  before  I'd  fret 
you.  Here's  the  dog,  handkerchief 
and  all :  keep  it  as  a  token  that  I  may 
hope." 

"Indeed,  Emon,  I  cannot— -don't 
ask  me." 

Emon's  heart  fell,  and  he  stooped  to 
untie  the  handkerchief  in  despair,  if 
not  in  chagrin,  at  Winny's  last 
words. 

But  Bully-dhu  appeared  to  know 
what  his  mistress  ought  to  have  done 
better  than  slie  did  lierself.  It  was 
either  tliat,  or  Emon's  hand  shook  so, 
that  when  endeavoring  to  imtie  the 
knot,  the  dog  got  loose,  "  handkerchief 
and  all,"  and,  turning  to  his  mistress, 
began  to  bark  and  jump  up  on  her, 
with  joy  that  he  had  gained  his  liberty, 
and  was  so  near  home.  Winny  be- 
came frightened  lest  BuUy-dhu's  barks 
might  bring  notice  upon  them,  and  she 
endeavored  to  modenite  his  ecstacy, 
yet  she  felt  a  sort  of  swret  delight  tliat 
she  was  in  fur  the  handkerchief  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  was  determined, 
therefore,  not  to  send  \yooT  Emon-a- 
knock  away  totally  dejected. 

"There,  Emon  dear;  for  God's 
sake,  I  say  again,  be  off  home.  I'll 
keep  it  in  m^^mory  of  the  day  that 
you  saved  my  poor  dog  from  destruc- 
tion— there  now,  will  that  do  ?"  and 
she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  It  is  enough,  Winny  dear.  This 
has  b<ien  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 
May  I  hope  it  has  only  been  the  first 
of  a  long  life  like  it?" 

"  Now,  Emon,  don't  talk  nonsense, 
but  be  oif  home,  if  you  have  any  wit 
— good-bye  ;"  and  this  time  she  gave 
him  her  hand  and  let  it  lie  in  his. 

**  Grod  bless  you,  Winny  dearest,  I 
ODghtn't  to  be  too  hard  on  you.    Sure 


you  have  raised  my  heart  up  m\fi 
hearen  already,  and  there  ia  lome- 
thing  now  worth  living  for."  AwlW 
turned  away  with  a  quick  and  $t<.>aay 
step. 

"  She  called  me  '  dear'  twice."*  li» 
soliloquized,  af^er  he  thought  she  lisul 
fairly  turned  round.  But  Winny  hud 
heard  him,  and  as  she  took  the  haiui- 
kerchief  from  Bully-dhu's  neck,  slw 
patted  him  upon  Uic  head,  saying 
*•  And  you  are  a  dear  good  fellow,  an^ 
I'm  very  fond  of  you." 

Emon  heard  every  part  of  this  little 
speech  except  tho  first  woni,  aod 
Winny  managed  it  to  peifection;  fie 
though  she  had  used  the  word  *•  and" 
in  connection  with  what  she  had 
heard  Emon  say,  fihe  wjis  too  ounniii« 
to  let  him  hear  that  one  smalt  word, 
which  would  have  calmed  his  l»eatin}r 
heart;  and  the  rest  she  wouhl  fain 
have  it  appear  had  been  said  to  thf 
dog,  for  which  purpose  she  accomj-a- 
nied  the  words  with  those  pats  u(>u:i 
his  head.  She  spoke  somewhat  lowli- 
er, however,  than  was  nocesisar,  »* 
Bully-dhu  was  alone  intended  to  Lrar 
her. 

Emon  saw  the  transaction,  and 
heard  some  of  the  words — only  >oraf. 
But  they  were  sufficient  to  makt*  liio 
envy  the  dog,  as  he  watclu»d  them  ^ 
ing  up  the  lane,  and  into  the  hoii?e. 

It  might  be  a  nice  point,  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  to  determiw 
whether,  in  a  *^  breach  of  promi*' 
case,  the  above  passages  could  he  rv 
li<.»d  on  as  unequivocal  evidence  or 
either  side  of  a  promise ;  or  whethn 
a  young  lover  would  be  justified  in  l«^ 
lieving  that  his  suit  had  been  succe^?' 
fill  ui)on  no  other  foundation  tbaa 
what  had  then  taken  place.  But  in 
the  rank  of  life  in  which  Winny  Cab- 
ana and  Edward  LfCnnon  move<l,  it 
was  as  good  between  them  as  if  they 
had  been  *'  book-sworn" — and  th'J 
both  knew  it. 

Before  Winny  went  to  her  bed  thai 
night  she  had  washed  and  ironed  lie 
handkondiief,  and  she  kept  it  ever 
aAer  in  her  pocket,  fokled  up  in  a 
piece  of  newspaper.    It  had  no  i 
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rliut  she  was 

to  work 

coniiir,  as 

it  but  herself, 

after  returning 
mined  to  rest  him- 
bsfore  taking  a 
r,  uijil  lay  down  upon 
in  the  parlor  There 
the  truth  that  an  old 
soMi  tell  fast  asleep. 
It-glrl  looked  in  once  or 
:  htm  that  the  spotted  helf- 
jt  her  leg  jumpifig  over  a 
Famesy  Doyle  was  turning 
f  the  wheat ;  but  she  knew 
lot  signify;  and  not  wishing, 
«  not  venturing,  to  disturb 
quietly  shut  the  door  again. 
so  long,  that  he  was  only 
ng  tlie  spotted  heifer's  leg 
.  tiie  farm-yard  while  the 
3ady  described  was  passing 
^inny  :  and  young  Lennon 
road.  Were  it  not  for  that 
fer's  leg  he  would  doubtless 
n  standing  at  the  window 
his  daughter's  return.  Upon 
uitous  accidents  do  lovers' 
ometimes  hang !  This  was 
ny  in  her  ignorance  of  her 
tmployment  had  dreaded ; 
e  alone  her  anxiety  that 
>uld  '•  be  off  home,  if  he  had 

I  point  she  found,  however, 
as  right  when  she  entered.. 
r  was  just  coming  in  from 
yard,  "  very  thankful  that  it 
vorse ;"    a   frame   of   mind 

would  recommend  all  per- 
Itivate  under  untoward  cir- 
a  of  any  kind, 
rse  TVinny  told  her  father  of 
ip  about  poor  BuUy-dhu's 
le  "  nothing  extenuated,  nor 

aught  in  malice,"  but  told 
accurately  as  it  had  occur- 
did  not  even  hide  that  young 
«he  did  not  call  him  Emon- 
•had  ultimately  rescued  the 

from  destruction.  She  did 
it  necessary  to  say  how  far 


he  had  accompanied   them  on  their 
way  home. 

*"  He's  a  smart  young  fellow,  that 
Lennon  is,  an*  I'm  for  ever  obliged  to 
him,  Winny,  for  that  same  turn. 
There  would  be  no  livin'  here  but  for 
Bully-dhu.  I  believe  it  was  Emon 
himself  gov  him  to  us,  when  he  was  a 
pup." 

"  It  was,  father ;  and  a  very  fine 
dog  he  turned  out." 

"  The  sorra  betther,  Winny.  If  it 
wasn't  for  him,  as  I  say,  betunc  the 
fox  an*  the  rogues,  we  wouldn't  have 
a  goose  or  a  turkey,  or  a  duck,  or  a 
cock,  or  a  hen,  or  so  much  as  a  chik- 
in,  in  the  place,  nor  so  much,  iv  coorsc, 
as  a  fresh  e^g  for  our  breakfast.  Poor 
Bully,  I  hope  he's  not  hurt,  Winny  ;" 
and  he  stooped  down  to  examine  him. 
"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  not  much  ;  but 
I'm  sure  he's  thirsty.  Here,  Biddy, 
get  Bully  a  dish  of  honnia-romm^r^ 
and  be  sure  you  make  him  up  a  good 
mess  aflher  dinner.  That  P2mon-a- 
knock,  as  they  call  him,  is  a  thunder- 
ing fine  young  man ;  it's  a  pity  tho 
poor  fellow  is  a  pauper,  I  may  say." 

"  No,  father,  he's  not  a  pauper,  and 
never  will  be  ;  he's  well  able  to  earn 
his  living." 

"  I  know  that,  Winny,  for  he  offcen 
worked  here ;  an'  there's  not  a  man 
in  the  three  parishes  laves  an  honest- 
er  day's  work  behind  I'lim." 

"  And  does  not  spend  it  foolishly, 
father.  If  you  were  to  see  how  nicely 
he  was  dressed  to-day;  and — beside 
all  the  help  he  gives  his  father  and 
mother." 

She  was  about  to  add  a  remark 
that  work  was  just  then  very  slack,  as 
it  was  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  but 
that  there  was  always  something  to  be 
done  about  the  farm ;  but  second 
thoughts  checked  the  words  as  they 
were  rising  to  her  lips  ;  and  second 
thoughts,  they  say,  are  best. 

Old  Ned  here  turned  the  conversa- 
tion by  "  wondering  was  the  dinner 
near  ready." 

Winny  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
and  a  good  deal  delighted,  to  hear  her 
fiither  talk  so  familiarly  and  so  kindlj 
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of  Emon*  There  never  was  a  time 
when  her  fathei-'s  kind  word  of  him 
was  of  more  value  to  her  heart.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  an  unjust  implication 
of  hypocrisy  on  the  old  man's  part 
to  suggest  that  he  might  have  only 
been  "  pumping"  Winny  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  felt,  however,  that  she  had 
gone  far  enough  for  the  present  in  the 
expression  of  her  opinion,  and  was 
not  sorry  when  a  touch  of  the /aire 
gurtha  put  her  father  in  mind  of  "  the 
dinner." 

We,  who,  of  course,  can  see  much 
further  than  any  of  our  dramatis 
personce^  and  who  are  privileged  to  be 
behind  the  scenes,  could  tell  Winny 
Cavana — but  that  we  would  not  wish 
to  fret  her — that  Tom  Murdock  was 
looking  on  from  his  own  window  at 
the  whole  scene  between  her  and 
young  Lennon  on  the  road ;  and  that 
from  that  moment,  although  he  could 
not  hear  a  word  that  wjis  said,  he  un- 
derstood the  whole  thing,  and  was 
generating  plans  of  vengeance  and 
destruction  ajniinst  one  or  both. 


CUAPTER  XXI. 

Matters  were  now  lying  quiet. 
They  were  like  a  line  ball  at  billiards 
which  cannot  be  played  at,  and  there 
was  nothing  "  to  go  out  for"  by  any 
of  the  players  in  this  double  match. 
But  occasionally  something  "comes 
off,"  in  even  the  most  remote  locality, 
which  creates  some  previous  excite- 
ment, and  fonns  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  all  ranks.  Sometimes  a  stee- 
ple-chase," five-sovereigns  stakes,  with 
fifty  or  a  hundred  added,"  forms  a 
speculation  for  the  rich ;  with  a  farm- 
er's class-rai?e  for  twenty  pounds, 
nithoiit  any  stakes,  for  horses  bona 
itdf"  tl.c  j)roperty,  etc. 

A  great  cricket-match  once  "  came 
oft'"  not  very  far  from  the  locality  of 
our  story,  when  Major  W — n  lived  at 
Mount  Campbell,  between  the  oflficers 
of  the  garrison  at  Boyle  and  a  local 
club.    We  belonged  to  tlie  miyor^s 


province  of  constabular}-  a;  the  i 
and,  as  members,  were  prlvUe^ 
take  part  therein.  The  thing 
rather  new  in  that  part  of  the  y 
at  the  time,  but  had  been  well  a 
tised  in  the  newspapers  for  the 
and  through  the  jwlice  for  die 
and  the  consequence  was— the  n 
er  being  very  fine — that  a  cone 
of  not  les3  than  a  thousand  fx 
were  assembled  to  witness  the  \ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  so 
the  younger  portion,  at  least,  o 
dramatis  personce  in  this  tale 
spectators  upou  the  occiision.  I 
within  their  county,  and  not  an  u 
souable  distance  irom  the  hooK 
are  now  writing  of. 

January  and  February'  had 
passed  by  in  the  calm  nionotcn 
nothing  to  excite  the  inhabituD 
the  Bathcashes.  Valentine's  Da; 
deed,  had  created  a  slight  stir  ann 
some  of  the  girls  who  had  bach 
or  thought  tliey  had ;  and  mai 
message  was  given  th  those  going 
C.  O.  S.,  to  *'  be  sure  and  ask  i 
|)OSt-ofIice  for  a  letter  for  me,"  ' 
for  me,"  "and  for  me."  A  few, 
few  indeed,  got  valentines,  and  n 
very  many,  did  noL 

It  was  now  IVfarch,  and  even 
little  anxiety  of  heart  had  subsid* 
the  part  of  the  girls ;  some  from 
satisfaction  at  what  they  got, 
others  from  disappointment  at 
they  did  not. 

During  this  time  Tom  IMurdock 
seen  Winny  Cavana  occ^isionallj. 
would  be  quite  impossible,  with 
common  lane  to  both  houses,  and  1 
houses  not  more  than  three  hon 
yanls  apari,  that  any  plan  of  Win 
less  than  total  seclusion,  could 
prevented  their  sometimes  "coi 
across"  one  another ;  and  total  * 
sion  was  a  thing  that  Winny  Car 
would  not  subject  herself  to  on 
count  of  any  man  "  that  ever  stc 
in  shoe-leather."  "  A^Tiat  had  si 
him,  or  to  be  afraid  of  him 
Let  him  mind  his  own  busxrken 
she'd  mind  hers.  But  for  one 
hour    she'd    never   shut   heneM 
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ecounL      Let    him   let   her 

[urdock  was  not  without  a 
jgree  of  knowledge  of  the 
irt,  nor  of  a  certain  amount 
)  come  round  one,  iu  the 
rtionable  way ;  at  all  events, 
;  to  foster  any  difference 
ht  have  taken  place.  He  did 
:  to  seek  her  society,  nor  did 
'  avoid  it.  When  they  met, 
really  always  by  accident,  he 
and  sufficiently  attentive  to 
.  he  harbored  no  ill-will 
r,  and  respected  her  enouojh 
worth  Ills  while  not  to  break 

He  was  now  certain  of  a 
J  with  her  on  Sundays  from 
I  these  occasions  her  father 
illy  with  her,  but  this  Tom 

rather  to  be  wished  for 
-wise,  as  he  could  not  ven- 

if  alone,  to  renew  the  for- 
bject.      But  he   knew   the 

approved  of  his  suit,  and 
^as  now  to  establish  a  con- 
ty  and  kindness  of  manner. 
Id  keep  him  at  least  on  his 
lid  not  help  by  its  quietness 
rVinny  hei-self  think  better 

ad  passed  between  Winny 
was  not  likely  in  a  human 
;ep  up  the  constrained  indif- 
iiich  that  young  man  had 
himself  with  toward  her. 
lerefore,  upon  two  or  three 
entured  again  to  go  to  the 
[tathcash. 

very  easy  to  account  for,  or 
how  such  minor  matters  fall 
ether  they  are  instinctively 
impromptu;  but  upon  each 
f  £mon  having  re-appeared 
sh  chapel,  Tom  Mui-dock's 
I  with  Winny  was  spoiled; 
Icularly  if  it  so  happened 
ther  did  not  go  to  prayers, 
-knock  was  never  devoid  of 
able  portion  of  self-esteem 
t.'  Though  but  a  daily  la- 
Tonduct  and  character  were 
)  have  gained  for  him  the 
ojMiiion  and  the  good  woni 


of  every  one  who  knew  him  ;  and  apart 
from  the  innate  goodness  of  J  lis  disposi- 
tion, he  would  not  lose  the  high  posi- 
tion he  had  attained  in  the  hearts  of 
his  neighbors  for  the  consideration  of 
any  of  those  equivocal  pleasui^es  gen- 
erally enjoyed  by  young  men  of  his 
class.  He  felt  that  he  could  look  old 
Ned  Cavana  or  old  Miek  Murdock 
straight  in  the  face,  rich  as  they  were. 
He  felt  quite  Tom  Murdoek*s  equal  in 
everything,  mentally  and  physically. 
In  riches  alone  he  could  not  compare 
with  him,  but  these,  he  thanked  God, 
belonged  to  neither  mind  nor  body. 

Thus  far  satisfied  with  himself,  he 
always  stopped  to  have  a  ^aw  words 
with  Winny,  when  chance — which  he 
sometimes  coaxed  to  be  propitious— 
threw  him  in  her  way.  Even  from 
Rathcash  on  Sundays  he  felt  entitled 
now,  perhaps  more  tlian  ever,  to  join 
her  as  far  as  his  own  way  home  lay 
along  with  hers,  and  this  although  her 
father  was  along  with  her.  If  Tom 
Murdock  had  joined  them,  which  was 
only  natural,  living  where  he  did,  Emon. 
was  more  determined  than  ever  to  be 
of  the  party,  chatting  to  them  all,  Tom 
included ;  thus  showing  that  he  wa^^ 
neither  afraid  of  them  nor  ashamed  of 
himself. 

The  first  Sunday  after  the  dog-fight 
was  the  fii*st  that  Emon  had  gone  to- 
the  chapel  of  Rathoash  for  a  pretty 
long  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  must  go  there  on  that  day  to  inquire 
for  poor  BuUy-dhu,  and  to  ascertain  if 
Winny  Cavana  had  recovered  her 
fright  and  fatigue.  We  have  seen 
that  Winny  had  told  her  father  suffi- 
cient of  the  transaction  of  poor  Bully's 
mishap  to  make  it  almost  a  matter  ol 
necessity  that  he  should  allude  to  it  to 
Emon,  if  it  were  men.'ly  to  thank  him 
for  "  the  trouble  he  had  taken  "  in  sav- 
ing the  dog.  When  Winny  heard  the 
words  her  father  had  used,  she  thought 
them  cold — ^''the  trouble  he  had  tak- 
en!" her  heart  suggested  that  ho 
might  have  said,  and  said  truly,  **  the 
risk  he  had  run.*' 

But,  Winny,  there  had  really  been 
no  risk;  and  recollect  that  jou  had 
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used  the  very  8ame  word  "  trouble  " 
to  Emon  yourself,  when  you  knew  no 
more  of  his  mind  than  your  father 
does  now. 

Tom  had  walked  with  them  on  this 
occasion,  and  old  Ned's  civility  to  "that 
whelp" — a  name  he  had  not  forgotten 
—helped  to  sour  his  temper  more  than 
anything  which  had  passed  between 
Winny  Cavana  and  him.  But  all 
these  things  he  was  obliged  to  bear, 
and  he  bore  them  well,  upon  "the- 
long-lane-that-has-no-tuming  "  system^ 

But  now  a  cause  of  anticipated  ex- 
lutemcnt  began  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
neighborhood;  how,  or  why,  or  by 
whom  the  matter  had  been  set  on  foot, 
was  a  thing  not  known,  and  of  no  con- 
sequence at  the  time.  Yet  Tom  Mur- 
dock  was  at  the  bottom  of  it — and  for 
a  purpose. 

There  existed  not  for  from  about  the 
centre  of  the  locality  of  our  story  a 
large  flat  common,  where  flocks  of 
geese  picked  the  short  grass  in  winter, 
.ind  over  which  the  peewit  curled  with 
a  short  circular  flap,  and  a  timid  little 
hoarse  scream,  in  the  month  of  May. 
It  consisted  of  about  sixty  acres  of 
hard,  level,  whitish  sod,  admirably 
adapted  for  short  races,  atliletic  sports, 
and  manly  exorcises  of  every  kind.  It 
formed  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  sur- 
i*()unded  by  low  green  hills,  affording 
ample  space  and  opportunity  for  hund- 
reds, ay  thousands,  of  spectators  to  wit- 
r.rss  any  sport  which  might  be  inaugu- 
rated upon  the  level  space  below. 

Ui>on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  not 
latterly,  hurling-matches  had  come  off 
upon  Glanveigh  Common.  At  one 
time  those  hurling-matches  were  very 
common  in  Ireland,  and  were  consid- 
«'red  a  fair  test  of  the  prowess  of  the 
young  men  of  different  parishes.  Many 
minor  matches  had  come  off  from  time 
to  lime,  but  they  were  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture, got  up  fur  the  most  part  upon  the 
spot,  and  had  not  l>een  spoken  of  bo- 
Ibivhand — thoy  won*  men*  impromptus 
nnionirst  the  yoangor  lads  of  the  neigh- 
l)orlioi>d.  The  lovo  of  the  game,  how- 
ever, had  not  die*l  out  even  amongst 
thoee  of  riper  years :  and  tliere  were 


very  many  men,  young  antl  oW,' 
hurls  were  laid  up  upon  lofkao 
could  still  handle  them  in  a  n 
with  which  few  parts  of  Ireland 
compare.  Amongst  those  Too 
dock  was  pre-eminent.  He  h 
cessfully  led  the  last  great  mate! 
not  more  than  twenty  years  of ; 
tween  the  parishes  of  Rathci 
Shanvilla,  against  a  ciiampioi 
"Big  M'Dermott^"  who  led 
latter  parish.  He  was  considc 
best  man  in  the  province  to  1 
hurl,  and  his  men  were  good ;  1 
Murdock  and  the  boys  of  B 
had  beaten  them  back  three  tin 
the  very  jaws  of  the  goal,  and 
conquered.  But  Shanvilla  i 
announced  that  they  would  i 
early  opportunity  to  retrieve  tb 
acter.  The  following  Patrid 
would  be  three  years  since  tl 
lost  it. 

Tom  Murdock  thought  this 
opportunity  to  forward  a  portic 
plans.  A  committee  was  forme 
best  men  in  Rathcash  parish 
a  challenge  to  the  men  of  Shai 
hurl  another  match  on  Glanvei^ 
mon  upon  Patrick's  Day.  To 
dock  himself  was  net  on  the  con 
he  had  too  much  tact  for  that 
M'Dermott "  had  emigrated,  le 
younger  brother  behind  liim- 
man,  no  doubt ;  but  as  the  S 
boys  liad  been  latterly  bnig 
Emon-a-knock  as  their  best  mi 
had  no  doubt  that  the  cholleng 
be  accepted,  and  that  yoang  \ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  wouki  be 
as  their  champion.  Had  he 
this  last  circumstance,  he  mi 
have  cared  to  originate  the  in 
all.  He  had  not  forgotten  the 
and-tongs  jig  about  four  montb 
Hb«  humiliation  on  that  occas 
sunk  deeper  into  his  heart  tl 
person  who  witnessed  it  was  ai 
and  although  never  afterward 
ei  to,  had  still  to  be  avenged. 
at  the  head  of  his  hundred  i 
could  beat  back  young  L?nnoa 
eqoal  nnmber  twice  out  of  thrio 
the  Msembled  parifthea,  4t  w 
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wash  out  the  humiliation 

in  the  dance. 

acceptance  of  this  chal- 
nly  the  character  of  the 
oys  depended,  but  their 
•nfidence  in  £mon-a-knock 

man. 

upon  the  posting  of  the 
ith  the  names  of  the  com- 

the  chapel-gate  of  Rath- 
ter-comriiittee  was  formed 
1,  and,  taking  a  leaf  from 
tnts'  book,  their  best  man*s 
•I  out*  But  he  at  the  same 
ed  the  leadership  of  the 
.  was  unanimously  placed 

matters  had  tended  to  the 
Itation  of  Tom  Murdock, 
;ermined  to  make  Patrick's 
>f  disgrace  to  his  rival,  for 
;ne  he  had  witnessed  with 
the  handkerchief  he  could 
ubt  the  fact. 

5  population  of  the  parishes 
»  be  assembled,  and  Winny 
course,  amongst  the  rest. 
nph  to  degrade  him  in  her 
lis  friends  and  hers !  S«ire- 
put  forth  all  his  energies 
>  glorious  a  result.  He 
before  the  assembled  mul- 
physically  at  least,  "  that 
no  match  for  Tom  Mur- 
lefeat  at  the  poker-and- 
s  a  mere  mischance, 
minaries  were  now  finally 
:his,  the  greatest  hurling- 
1  for  many  years  had  come 
likely  to  come  oif,  in  the 
Rathcash  had  been  victori- 
last  great  occasion  of  the 
;hree  years  before,  when 
»ck  had  led  the  parish,  as 
ling,  against  **  Big  M*Df»r- 
liis  men.  The  additional 
had  now  given  more  man- 
•m's  heart,  in  one  sense  at 
greater  development  to  the 
sinew  of  his  frame  than 
.St  of  on  that  occasion.  He 
or  an  inch  and  a  half,  over 
)ck  in  height,  upwards  of  a 
t  heavier,  and  nearly  two 


years  his  senior  in  age.  His  men  were 
on  an  average  as  good  men,  and  as 
well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  hurl, 
as  those  of  Shanvilla — their  hurls 
were  as  well  seasoned  and  as  sound, 
and  iYiew  pluck  was  proverbially  high. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  Tom  Murdock 
anticipated  a  certain,  if  not  an  easy, 
victory  ? 

As  hurling,  however,  has  gone  very 
much  out  of  fashion  since  those  days, 
and  is  now  seldom  seen — never,  in- 
deed, in  the  glorious  strength  of  two 
populous  parishes  pitted  against  each 
other — it  may  be  well  for  those  who 
have  never  seen  or  perhaps  heard  of 
it,  to  close  this  chapter  with  a  short 
description  of  it. 

A  large  flat  field  or  common,  the 
larger  the  better,  is  selected  for  the 
performance.  Two  large  blocks  of 
stone  are  placed  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  apart  toward  either  end  of  the 
field.  One  pair  of  these  stones  forms 
the  goal  of  one  party,  and  the  other 
pair  that  of  their  opponents.  They 
are  about  four  hundred  yards  distant 
from  each  other,  and  are  generally 
whitewashed,  that  they  may  the  more 
easily  catch  the  attention  of  the  play- 
ers. A  ball,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
cricket-ball,  but  pretty  much  of  the 
same  nature,  is  produced  by  each  party, 
which  will  he  more  fully  explained  by- 
and-bye.  The  hurlers  assemble,  ranged 
in  two  opposing  parties  in  the  centre  be- 
tween the  goals.  The  hurls  are  admir- 
ably calculated  for  the  kind  of  work  they 
are  intended  to  perform — viz.,  to  puck 
the  ball  toward  the  respective  goals. 
But  they  would  be  very  formidable 
weapons  should  a  fight  arise  between 
the  contending  parties.  This,  ere  now, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  not  unfrequently 
been  the  case — leading  sometimes  to 
bloodshed,  and  on  a  few  occasions  to 
manslaughter,  if  not  to  murder.  The 
hurl  is  invariably  mad'?  of  a  piece  of 
well-seasoned  ash.  It  is  between 
three  and  four  feet  long,  having  a  flat 
surface  of  about  four  inches  broad  and 
an  inch  thick,  turned  at  the  lower  end. 
Many  and  close  searches  in  those  days 
have  been  made  through  the  woods. 
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and  in  cartmaker's  shops,  for  pieces  of 
aah  with  the  necessary  turn,  grown  by 
nature  in  the  wood;  but  failing  this  for- 
tunate chance,  the  object  was  pretty 
well  effected  by  a  process  of  steaming, 
and  the  application  of  cramps,  until  the 
desired  shape  was  attained.  But  these 
were  ncAcr  considered  as  good  as  those 
grown  designedly  by  nature ybr  thepur^ 
pose. 

The  contending  parties  being  drawn 
up,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground,  the  respectire  leaders  step 
forward  and  shake  hands,  like  two  pu- 
gilists, to  show  that  there  is  no  malice. 
Although  this  act  of  the  leaders  is  sup- 
]K)8ed  to  guarantee  the  good  feeling  of 
the  men  ns  well,  yet  the  example  is 
generally  followed  by  such  of  the  op- 
posing players  as  are  near  each  other. 

**A  ta^s"  then  takes  place,  as  to 
which  side  shall  "sky"  their  ball. 
These  balls  are  closely  inspected  by 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties,  and 
pronounced  upon  before  the  game  be- 
gins. There  is  no  choice  of  goals,  as 
the  parties  generally  set  them  up  at 
the  end  of  the  field  next  the  parish 
I  hoy  belong  to.  Whichever  side  wins 
**  the  toss  "then  "  skies  "  their  ball,  the 
loader  throwing  it  from  his  hand  to 
I  ho  full  height  of  his  power,  and  *•  the 
irume  is  on."  But  afler  this  no  liand, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  permitted 
to  touch  the  ball ;  an  apparently  un- 
necessary' rule,  for  it  would  be  a  mad 
:u*t  to  attempt  it,  as  in  all  probability 
the  hand  would  be  smashed  to  piect*s. 
Tlic  game  then  is,  to  puck  the  ball 
through  the  opponents'  gooL  Two  goal- 
T'm?ters  are  stationed  at  either  goal, 
holonging  one  to  each  party,  and  they 
must  be  men  of  well-known  experience 
:is  such.  Their  prinoi(uil  business  is 
to  st»e  that  the  ball  is  put  fairly  between 
tlie  stones  :  but  they  are  not  proliibited 
t'mm  using  their  hurls  in  the  final  strug- 
gle at  tho  spot,  the  one  to  assist,  the 
v»tlior  to  obsiniot.  as  the  state  of  their 
\K\r\y  may  n.\pi:re. 

Sjmotini.^s  a  g*ame  is  nearly  won, 
whi'u  a  foriunate  young  fellow  on  th-.* 
losing  side  sli^te  Ihie  ball  from  thecrovd 
to  the  o|K'ny  where  one  of  his  partr 


curls  it  into  the  aur  with  the  iiij 
hurl,  and  the  whole  assemb 
there  is  always  one — hears  tl 
it  gets,  sending  it  half-way  Xom 
other  goal.  The  rush  to  it  the 
mendous  by  both  sides,  and 
crowded  clashing  of  hurls  tab 
When  the  ball  is  fairly  pat 
the  goal  of  one  party  by  tlie  c 
game  is  won,  and  the  shoo 
victors  and  their  friends  are  d 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  HURLING  match  in  th 
was  no  light  matter,  particuk 
it  was  on  so  extensive  a  seal 
which  we  are  about  to  d(*sc 
tween  two  large  parishes.  T 
supposed,  and  intended  to  be, 
tests  of  the  prowess  andactiv 
young  men  at  a  healthy  gan 
reation,  as  the  cricket-match 
present  day  are  that  of  tin 
aristocracy  of  the  land.  In 
great  matches,  numbers  of  i 
man,  and  children  use<l  to  < 
lock  on,  and  cheer  as  the  si 
the  game  swayed  one  wajf 
other ;  and  as  most  of  the  pLij 
unmarried  men,  it  is  not  to 
dered  at  if  there  were  many  t 
men  amongst  the  crowd.  « 
hearts  swaying  accordingly. 

It  had  been  decided  liy  th« 
ter»s  upon  the  occasion  of  tl 
match,  that  a  sort  of  distti 
dress — ^they  would  not,  of  co 
it  uniform — ehoold  be  won 
men.  To  hurl  in  coats  of  : 
had  never  in  this  or  any  othi 
match  been  thought  of.  *  TIm 
tee  left  the  choice  of  the  dii 
ing  colors  to  the  respective 
ret^mmending,  however,  that 
manner  should  be  adopted  n 
inir  it.  It  was  agreeil  that  «! 
difierent  colon  shoukl  be  w 
the  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  brow 
riblM>n  tied  at  the  tlimnt  to  n 

Tom  Murdoc^K  had  cho» 
for  his  party,  and  not  only 
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rmJnation  to  make  himself 
d  to  throw  his  rival  as  far 
into  the  background,  had 
a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ribbon  to  supply  his  men 
sleeves  and  neck-ties, 
lou-a-knock  could  not  af- 
erality,  and  he  felt  the  ob- 
lich  it  had  been  puffed  and 
the  other  side  for  a  whole 
ous.  He  was  not  afraid, 
at  his  jnen  would  think  the 
on  that  account.  They 
IS  only  a  laboring  man,  de- 
>on  iiis  day's  wages ;  and 
lOse  who  would  wield  the 
s  side  upon  the  17th  of 
e  well-tchdo  sons  of  com- 
rmers.  Many,  no  doubt, 
tig  boys  like  himself,  and 
ant-boys   to    the    farming 

ation  of  Shanvilhis  had 
EmoD-a-knock  to  ascertain 
f  a  color  for  their  sleeves 

:ht  for  a  few  moments,  and 
a  red  pocket-handkerchief 
•X  he  said,  **  Boys,  this  is 
lor  I  can  think  of.  It  is 
my." 

like  it,  Emon,"  said  M'Der- 
xt  best  man  in  the  parish. 
,  Phil  ?*'  said  another, 
hardly  know  why.  It  is 
the  color  of  blood.  I'd 
white." 

}  superstitious,  Phil  a-woch- 
ion  ;  "  white  is  a  cowardly 
rer  the  world,  and  red  is 
trast  we  can  have  to  their 

,"  said  Phil. 

,**  re-echoed  the  rest  of  the 

"  sure,  Emon  has  a  right 

3.     Lend  us  the  handker- 

'e  may  match  it  as  near  as 

ilcome,  boys;  here  it  is; 
)d  care  of  it  for  me,  as  it  is 
J I  have  now/* 
itation  did  not  know,  but 
do,  that  he  had  given  the 
'^  the  same  piece— to 


Winny  Cavana  with  the  dog.     Hence 
his  emphasis  upon  the  last  word. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  deputa- 
tion when  they  left  Emon.  They  had 
scarcely  got  out  of  hearing,  when  Phil 
M'Dermott  said,  "  Boys,  you  all  know 
that  Tom  Murdock  has  bestowed  his 
men  with  a  pair  of  sleeves,  and  half  a  * 
yard  of  ribbon  each.  Now  if  he  was 
as  well  liked  as  he  lets  on,  he  needn't 
have  done  that ;  and  in  my  opinion  he 
'done  it  by  way  of  casting  a  slur  upon 
our  man's  poverty.  Tom  Murdock 
can  afibrd  a  hundred  yards  of  green 
calico  and  ^ity  yards  of  tuppenny  rib- 
bon very  well; — at  least  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  so.  Now  I  vote  that 
amongst  the  best  of  us  we  bestow  our 
man  with  a  pair  of  silk  sleeves,  and  a 
silk  cap  and  ribbon,  for  the  battle. 
There's  my  tenpenny-bit  toward  it." 

"  An'  I  second  that  vote,  boys ; 
there's  mine,"  said  another. 

"  Aisy,  boys,  an'  listen  to  me,"  brok(; 
in  a  young  Solon,  who  formed  one  ot 
the  deputation.  "  There's  none  of  us 
that  wouldn't  give  atenpenny  bit,  if  it 
was  the  last  he  had,  to  do  wliat  you 
say,  Phil;  but  the  whole  thing — 
sleeves,  ribbon,  and  cap— won't  cost 
more  than  a  couple  of  crowns;  an' 
man/s  the  one  of  the  Shanvilla  boys 
would  like  to  have  part  in  it.  I  vote 
all  them  that  can  afford  it  may  give  u 
fippenny-bit  apiece,  an'  say  nothing 
about  it  to  the  boys  that  can't  afford  it. 
If  we  do,  there  isn't  a  man  of  them 
but  what  id  want  to  put  in  his  penny  ; 
and  I  know  Emon  would  not  like  that. 
It  wouldn't  sound  well,  an'  might  be 
laughed  at  by  that  rich  chap,  MurdocL 
Here's  my  fippenny,  Phil." 

There  was  much  good  sense  in  this. 
It  met  not  only  the  approbation  of  the 
whole  deputation,  but  the  pockets  of 
some,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  necessary  amount  of  money  was 
made  up  before  an  hour's  time  ;  and  a 
smart  fellow — the  very  Solon  who  had 
spoken,  and  who  was  as  smart  of  limb 
as  he  was  of  mind — was  despatched 
forthwith  to  C.  O.  S.  for  three  yards 
of  silk  and  two  yards  of  ribbbon,  lo 
match  as  nearly  as  possible  Emon<«i- 
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and  in  eartmokcrV  silicips,  for  pi^?cf«  of 
ftsU  Willi  the  Bi*r*i'!«jfjirv  lum,  grown  by 
uftiurt:  in  t lie;  wood;  buMaiUng  titm  for- 
tiinat*!  cliance,  thv  olyi^ct  was  pretfj 
well  eflecte^l  hj  a  process  of  iteomm^, 
and  tbe  Jipplicntion  of  emm[>«,  until  the 
lie^ired  j^baj»«  wris  attained*  But  the^o 
were  never  conaitiftri'd  a^  good  aa  thoe»? 
grown  dui^nedf^  bj  niitiir<?/dJ-  thrpur- 

Thti  contending  parties  being  drawn 
lip,  as  wo  lmT<*  i^aid,  in  tlic  con t re  of 
the  gronntl,  ihn  rpupeetiT©  li*adi>rs  step 
forw^ard  and  shake  hands*,  like  two  pu* 
gUtsti,  to  show  that  f horo  m  no  inaUee* 
Although  ihi^  mi  of  the  leailefi  i&  sup- 
posed to  ^niarsintee  the  fjood  feeling  of 
the  men  as  welh  jt*X  the  c^xamplo  is 
generally  lollowt^d  bj  pneh  of  tlic  o|i- 
pfjsiag  plajera  as*  are  near  eaeb  oi1i«t. 

•*A  loss"  then  takcH  plaiT,  a^  to 
which  stde  shall  **«ky"  ihelr  Will. 
Thi'se  balls  arr;  rlosely  insju'fted  by 
the  h.^aders  of  thi?  opposite  parti****,  nni 
pninouneed  upon  lietorts  the  game  h 
;jins.  Thert?  w  no  ehaicif  ivf  jfoaU,  ' 
lilt!  pariirs*  genrrjiilv  *(yt  ibem  uf 


ciirk  it  Into  t! 
hurl^  and  ti 
there  I A  alwai 
it  goti,  sendtu 
other  '^ool'^  1 
laendouri  by  ' 
erowi3i.»iJ  ehist 
When  thoj 
tbe  i^oal  of  ci 
gume  id  wc  ] 
Tictors  and    j 


A 


oan 
c-k  m 

j^  ,nm  (In 
^       .mid    liof 

jlknul'ler*. 

-[);nii'  thg 
^fpm<*d  f»»ry]| 
,j^  ihrm  dawij 

HDJvil  a  li 
,ay,  Pint/'  « 
*im*  thInjT  mn  i 

Well   I 


tb**  end  of  tki  tielcl  tn^xt  tho  p  ./jW  *"^^*-'^*  ^  ^ 
tber  bebmg  itu  Wbiehcrcr  ?.idr  -f  ^  .^  i'-*^^'  ^"^^  ">»^ 
**  the  Ui^.'^  *'  Wim  ''  Mi^^ ''  Ibeir  b    >1    ^^^l   '"*>^    '"^ 


kmd(*r  lbro\\hi|f  it  frt^m  hif   ' 
th*^  full  htn^bl  lif  htJ*  power,  f 
^uiTM*  i^  on/'     Bui  a<\iT  tfil 
wader  any  cire««utanei*i5,  i 
to  tiiucb  ibc  hatl  i  $m  apf 
nt*ci'.'<»ary  nden.  ff?r  it  wm»l 
aet  lo  atlrmpt  it*  an  in 
tht'  band  w<ni!<}  *k^  ^rr:  i  ' 

The  gutae 
throuirh  thi- '  ,  . 
ma^'ter*  an*  !iUiii  'i 
bfkm^Mnjj  yo**  to  ►    > 
most  lui  m«Ti  of  Ik  ■  ' 
ad  Piich,     Ti- 
to feiio  I  hat  ii' 
tlie  ^lonod;  I' 
from  tiMncth- 
irie  at  the  ^y 
1*1  her  tr»  obs'' 
prtnr  »ii'' 

wli»<n  n 


Ami 


Att, 


^^^• 


M'D'nniiU,  m; 
3*1  the  rtniark, 
i?it>lougeinaf 
**  *f  hi*y  ari% 
■^jiid  Kaiont  ttu 
in  the  uiUvv  aj 
eimM  bnve  ^ 
hill  I  bei^n  n  I 
Toniivr  tlieiii  in 
tauLt*  "  But 
tbhii^  my  own 

J^rDermotl 
Kmorrn  tuvt  ^ 
tW  (it\i*:r  be  I 
juunlily  U|Hm 
g*.^iit*rai  mum 
I'lT^.vL,  \u  wh 

waft  \i>,>k*iiig 

\t\i?t  a  SI 
■.  Wwfvl  fur  i 
*  ■     c^V  Ww  comi 
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knock*s  liautlkerchief,  which    xvas  se- 
curer!  in  the  crown  of  Urn  ca|>. 

The  very  next  afleniooti — for  Shan- 
vtlla  did  not  sleep  on  itjj  re^olv*^ — 
there  waij  no  lion  in  the  Btreet  for 
t  jein : — the  same  deputation  walked  u\v 
lr>  Emon's  house  at  dinner-hour,  when 
I  hey  knew  he  would  be  at  home*  lie 
had  jiHt  finished,  and  wnn  on  his  way 
out,  lo  etnitinne  a  job  of  [dan ting  **  a 
few  iiets"  of  early  potaloe?*  on  the  Inll 
hthind  I  he  huu^e,  when  he  met  them 
near  the  door. 

M'Di:*rn»ott  earned  a  paper  pareel 
in  his  hand. 

*^  WelU  boys/'  said  Einon,  •*  what'd 
the  n  J  a  tt  e  r  n  o  w  ?  1 1  ho  u  ght  w  c  fi  e  ttlrd 
everythin;r  jiestcrday  morning/* 

'*  You  did,  Enicin  a^wochal ;  but  wc 
U'wi  a  trifle  to  do  fitter  wc-  lef\  you,  I 
liope  you  don<' nothing abont  your  own 
nleeveji  a.*^  yel/* 

**  No,  Phil,  I  did  not ;  but  never 
fear,  I'll  Ix'  n\\  lo  time.  But  I  don't 
wish  to  ehan;^o  ihe  eolor,  if  ihat's  what 
hroujiht  yon/' 

•*  Tlie  8(jrra  ehanjre  Emon  ;  it  ia 
almoi^t  too  late  for  thnt  now*  IViU 
fioiie  of  the  boys^  heerd  that  Tom 
Mnnloek  is  t^ivln'  bin  nien,  every  man 
of  Vm,  fleeves  an'  ribhon  for  this 
match.  We  don't  expert  the  like;* 
fiTim  you,  Emon ;  and  we  don*t  mind 
that  fellow's  pntFery  ancj  pnde*  We 
tliink  it  bi'tter  ihnl  the  Shunvilta  boys 
should  present  their  leader  with  one 
pair  of  sleeves  than  that  he  should 
give  a  hnnilred  psiir-i  to  thetn.  We 
have  them  \\f^v\\  Emon  n-wockal  i  an* 
there  i*in'l  a  boy  in  the  parii^h  of  Shan« 
villii,  or  a  matu  woman,  or  chihh  that 
won't  eheer  to  f»ee  you  win  in  them." 

*•  An*  maybe  somt?  one  rn  the  pari-ih 
of  Kathcash  "  whtjippred  Scdon  to  Phlk 

Here  Phil  ^FDermott  untied  his 
]jarcf?l  nnd  exhibited  the  sleeves,  An- 
ish*"d  oif  in  the  best  style  bv  bis  sis- 
ter PejTtry.  WHiat  wouhl  'fit  Phil 
w  juld  fit  Emon ;  and  she  was  at  no 
OH!*  upon  that   point. 

**Ilcre  they  are,  m.'ide  and  alU 
Emon,  Pe^rgy  madi*  them  on  my  fit ; 
and  we  wi^h  you  luek  to  win  fn  them. 
Faix,  if  you  don't,  it  won*t  be  your 


fault  nur  out*^,     IlereV  ywr 
cher;    you  see  there  i*tt*t 
of   a  mtitftiofptes    wiug 
ealors/* 

Perlijip»    it    waf    the 
Boher-na-milihiot^u«'  Uial  tutUlJl 
ed  the  com[ijirUon,  J 

**  Indeed,  hoys^  Tm  entireljl 
to  you,  and  I  doa*t  think  we  d 
sueee**.*.     It  shall  noi   W  m\ 
we  do,   and    Vui   eertain  ii 
yt»urifl.     But  I*in  sorry  —  " 

"  liif^h   n  harff^   Ern^m ; 
wan    word,   or   1*11    choke  jri 
thry  tliem  on.*'  j, 

Emon*s  eoat  was  forlhirill|{ 
ofl'  his  baek  and  tlirowit  iipoa 
of  a  tuif-staek  harJ  by,  HI 
M'Dermott  dn-w  the  sleevett 
arms,  and  tied  them  artbtki 
his  shreildei'a.  J 

•*  Danv  the  wan,  Emont  1 
were  m«»d  foryou  !  '*  8aid  Plul, 
in^  rliem  down  tuwarl  tlie  w 

**  Divil  n    wrird  of  lie  m 
way,   Phil,'*  said  Si  don 
some(hin:4  ^^  don*i  kuow* 

**  Well.  1  may  tell    them 
have  too  mueli  wit   in  your 
have   any   niom  for   sense,** 
M'Derniott*  seetuingly  n  iilUtt 
at  the  remark. 

Solon  grirmed  and  drew  in  li 

"  They  ai*e,  itid*^ed,  the  verl 
said  Emon,  turning  h 
to  the   other  and  adnt 
could    have  wished^ 
had  been  a   lijitheu> 
made  them   instead  of  Peij^o 
mott,     "  But    1    can  not 
tiling  my  own  way/*  eigh 
self. 

^PDermott  then  quirtly" 
Emoa's  hai  wiih  one  handi»  «rl 
the  other  he  gliiy  pkccd  till 
jauntily  upon  hU  beaiJ.  Tbc| 
general  murranr  of  appmlMiiia 
effeet,  in  whirh  Emon  bitnAts 
not  ehoose  but  join.  He  fdl 
was  hwking  i' 

After  a  SI i  ir»<» 

lowed  for  th*:  a^i 
of  the  committtM* 
pcanince,  PbiJ  M*Lkf 
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id,  fclding  them  up  care- 
paper,  handed  it  to  £mon, 
L  on  his  own  pai*t,  and  that 
Ic  parish,  health  to  wear 
them  on  Patrick's  Day — 
in   of  OS  will    have    our 


own  colors  rearly  the  daj  before,"  he 
added! 

Emon  (hen  thanked  them  heartily t 
and  turned  into  the  house,  to  show 
them  to  his  father,  and  the  deputation 
returned  to  their  homes. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


Translated  from  the  German. 

MALINES  AND  WURZBURG. 

F  THE  CATHOLIC  CONGRESSES  HELD  AT  MALINES  AND  WDRZBUBO. 
BV  ANDREW  NIEDERMASSER. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


N.  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
tion  of  Salzburg,  Septem- 
r,  spoke  as  follows :  *'  All 
nd  pessimists  should  strive 
id  that  we  live  in  a  great 
because  it  is  destined  to  wit- 
imph  of  the  truth.  I  feel 
^at  age,  and  I  thank  God 
liness  of  living  in  the  nme- 
ury.  Except  the  age  of 
s  and  that  of  Constantinc, 
I  the  historj'  of  the  Church 
5  with  the  present." 
tanding  my  frequent  and 
ercourse  with  some  of  the 
le  pessimists  in  Germany, 
convinced  of  the  correct- 
lioben's  opinion.  The  first 
il  reason  of  this  conviction 
5  achievements  of  Christian 
which  every  part  of  the 
»en  the  scene  in  our  days. 
I  deeds  are  done  as  those 
ive  witnessed  and  heard  of 
id's  kingdom  on  earth  must 
The  rays  of  Christian 
dinate  the  whole  world. 
ot  deny  that  the  century 
irith  the  year  1764  and 
.864  has  been  an  as^  of 


spoliation  for  the  Church.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  Society  of  Jesus  by 
King  Joseph  Emmanuel,  of  Portugal, 
in  1759,  was  followed  by  a  similar 
measure  in  France  in  November,  17G4. 
On  April  3,  1767,  the  Spanish,  and 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1767,  the^ 
Neapolitan,  Jesuits  met  with  the  same 
fate.  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  who  was 
chosen  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1764, 
suppressed  700  monasteries  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  whilst  the  cham- 
pions of  the  French  Revolution  were 
still  more  ruthless  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  In  Germany  most  of  the 
Church  property  was  secularized,  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  in 
1803.  On  May  28,  1824,  the  King 
of  Portugal  decreed  the  suppression  of 
all  religious  ordei-s  in  his  kingdom. 
In  1835  the  Spanish  government 
confiscated  the  property  of  900  mon- 
asteries, and  a  royal  decree,  dated 
March  9,  1836,  pronounced  the  same 
doom  on  all  the  remaining  religious 
houses  in  Spain.  Since  1860  the 
Sardinians  have  suppressed  at  least 
800  convents,  and  the  remaining 
Church  property  will  doubtless  fare 
in  the  same  manner,  for  the  rapacity 
of  these  sacrilegious  robbers  is  never 
appeased.  On  the  28th  November* 
1864,  the  Czar  of  Russia  ordered  125 
of  the  155    Polish   convents  to    be' 
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closed,  and  (he   monks    were  ti'eated 
with  great  cruelty. 

Truly  ihU  age  of  enlightenment  can 
boast  of  glorious  exploits.  Sacri- 
legious robbery  has  been  the  order  of 
the  day  throughout  Europe,  and  civil- 
ized governments  have  trampled 
under  foot  rights  that  have  been 
sanctioned  during  many  successive 
ages.  But  their  efforts  have  proved 
abortive,  for  the  Church  flourishes 
more  and  more,  and  develops  new 
seeds  of  life.  The  religious  orders 
and  congregations  of  the  nineteenth 
century  rival  in  purity,  austerity,  and 
holy  zeal  tlui  monks  of  the  most  pros- 
perous ages  of  the  Church,  and  devoted 
disciples  of  Christian  charity  are  count- 
less as  the  stars  of  the  firmament, 
whilst  their  activity  cannot  fail  to 
elicit  the  admiration  of  every  im- 
partial witness.  Charity  has  engaged, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  attention 
of  the  Catholic  re-unlons ;  it  is  their 
proper  province— even  more  so  than 
science  and  art.  It  is  the  culminating 
«point  of  their  activity ;  for  what  is  re- 
ligion but  practical  love  of  Grod  and 
our  neighbor  ?  Ait  is  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  our  fancy ;  science,  of  our  in- 
tellect ;  an^  charity,  of  the  will — and 
free  will  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  human  souL  Art  requires 
facility ;  science,  thought ;  but  charity 
supposes  action,  the  real  living  •  act 
which  always  turns  the  balance. 
Truth  must  not  only  be  proved,  but 
\\}\i ;  science  and  art  are  the  necessary 
fruits  of  true  religion ;  science  b  not 
the  light,  but  is  to  give  testimony  of  the 
light.  The  object  of  art  is  the  beauti- 
ful ;  of  science,  the  true ;  and  of  charity, 
the  gooil ;  but  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
and  the  good  an*  the  three  highest  cat- 
(»gorics — the  indisjK»nsable  conditions 
of  intellectual  activity — ^the  connecting 
links  between  the  intellect  and  God, 
wh  >  is  the  fountain-head  an.l  prototype 
t>f  all  being,  as  well  as  the  last  end  of 
human  investigation  and  aspirations. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  intelle.'l  cai  find 
n»poso  only  in  the  u:iity  of  three  re- 
lations, and  that  we  m-?et  with  the  em- 
blem of  the  Trinity  in  all  ph^es*  ilico 


I  know  not  where  this  trihity  fi.. 
more  perfect  exprcssltm  than  'n 
science,  and  charity.  WIio^vm 
comprehended  these  three,  ba*  gr 
eveiything  of  which  man  is  r.i 
and  an  assembly  of  men  who  d 
themselves  with  art,  sciciiot', 
charity  is  at  all  times  of  great  ii 
ance,  for  it  hears  a  truly  uai 
character. 

Let  not  the  reader  expect 
will  enter  into  all  the  details 
proceedings  of  the  general  conv< 
concerning  the  subject  of  Ch 
charity.  To  do  this  would  rcq 
book  even  more  volumiuDU* 
Bishop  Dupanlou[/s  work  on  Ch 
clmrity.  At  Malines  alone  ho« 
great  and  weighty  questions  we 
cussed  by  the  first  and  second  s< 
("  CEuvres  Religieuses"  and  **  1 
mic  ChnStienne"),  not  to  speak 
fif\h  section,  which  treated  of  i 
subjects.  We  shall  mention  & 
the  questions  proposed.  ^^  ^Vli 
was  asked,  ^  can  a  layman  do 
serve  the  people  in  the  faith  ol 
ancestors,  to  induce  them  to  o 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  Churc 
to  teach  them  to  resist  stn^nuousli 
attack  of  infidelity  ?"  It  was': 
mended  to  establish  in  every  oil 
ferences  of  men,  and  to  expt 
them  the  principal  truths  of  oai 
It  was  further  agreed  thai, 
Lent,  the  people  should  have  an 
tunity  of  following  some  spiriti 
ercises  and  thus  refreshing  theij 
Good  books,  likewise,  are  to  1 
nished  to  the  poor  at  a  moderaU 
The  assembly  next  debated 
measures  should  l)e  taken  to 
pilgrimages  not  only  to  Rom 
Jerusalem,  but  also  to  the  pUices 
grimage  existing  in  every  cou 
shrines  with  the  hi0U)ry  ol*  whi 
people  should  be  made  familiar, 
followed  a  discussion  on  the  prei 
of  abuses,  so  that  every  pilg 
may  preserve  its  religions  and  o 
character.  It  was  decided  to 
all  societies  whose  object  is  I 
s  ambling,  edification,  and  inst 
of  apprentices  and  joamejmcB. 
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ked,  arc  the  meetings  in  the 
to  be  carried  on  ?  how  the 
exercises  on  Sundays  ?  how 
nembers  to  be  visited?  etc 
nes  congress  also  declared 
he  diitj  of  the  state  to  fix  bv 
^e  at  which  children  may  bo 
work  in  factories  and  mines  ; 
e  healthy  dwellings  for  the 
;  to  determine  the  duration 
work  ;  and  to  see  that  males 
les  work  in  separate  apart- 
.^he  congress  sought  to  im- 
owners  of  factories  the  obli- 
,'olving  on  them  to  take  care 
iidren  of  their  employees,  to 
3r  their  laborers  when  sick, 
e  womon  suckling  infants  to 
short,  to  treat  their  employees 
tian  manner.  Jean  Dollfus, 
auscMi,  and  Lowell  in  Am- 
e  proposed  as  models  worthy 
)n.  Amietus  Dlgard  and 
3,  of  Paris,  pkced  at  the  dis- 
f  the  central  committee  the 
their  long  experience.  De 
f  Paris,  was  the  zealous  advo- 
le  '*  Patronage,"  which  he 
be  founded  on  charity  and 
and  to  spread  over  every 
It  was  urgently  recommend- 
)lish  clubs  for  journeymen 
c  countries.  Count  Lemer- 
[arbeau,  of  Paris,  submitted 
nsideration  of  the  central 
an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
)n  of  the  social  condition  of 
ig  classes,  insisting  particu- 
the  necessity  of  providing 
I  suitable  dwellings  ;  this 
ved  of  great  value  in  pre- 
I  programme.  The  debate 
;  way  of  checking  the  habits 
ranee  which  are  now  unfor- 
scoming  so  general  among 
of  the  laborers,  was  unusu- 
sting.  During  the  present 
one  has  done  more  to  attain 
ible  end  than  Father  Mat- 
reland,  who  has  probably 
iferred  even  greater  benefits 
antrymcn  than  the  great 
Nor  were  the  prisoners 
it  Malines  ;  the  congress  de- 


clared itself  in  favor  of  solitary  confine- 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  recommend- 
ed most  earnestly  societies  for  aiding 
discharged  convicts.  In  short,  these 
men  were  occupied  .with  all  that  might 
prove  beneficial  to  their  neighbor. 

Among  the  most  prominent  speak 
ers  in  the  second  section  were  de 
Riancey,  Count  Lemercier,  Perin, 
Jacobs,  of  Antwerp,  Dogate,  Lenor- 
mant,  Dlgard,  Beslay,  Jean  Casier, 
F.  do  Robiano,  Count  Legrelle,  de 
Kichecourt,  de  Gendt,  Vandencst,  and 
especially  Viscount  de  Melun,  who, 
together  with  Marbeau  and  Baudon,  is 
the  leading  spirit  of  every  charhablc 
undertaking  in  Paris. 

In  the  first  section,  of  which,  as  be- 
fore mentioned.  Count  Villcrmont  was 
chairman,  the  proceedings  were  very 
,  animated,  nay,  at  times  solemn  and 
grand ;  the  most  active  members  were 
de  Ilemptinne,  of  Ghent,  the  jurist 
Wauters,  of  Ghent,  Lamy,  of  Louvain, 
de  HauUeviile,  of  Brussels,  O'Reilly, 
of  Ireland,  the  Bollandist  fathers  Gay, 
Boone,  and  de  Buck,  Lemmens,.Ab(i 
Le  Tellier,  Count  Edgar  du  Val  do 
Beaulieu,  AblxS  Kestens,  of  Louvain, 
Abbe  Geandre,  AbbL»  Geslin,  of  Ker- 
solon  in  France,  editor  of  "  L'Ouv- 
ricr,"  F.  Van  Caloen,  F.  Antoine, 
Demulliez,  Terwecoren,  Abbe  Gaul- 
tier,  of  Brussels,  Fassin,  of  Verviers, 
Chevalier  Van  Troyen,  Bosaerts,  Ver- 
speyen,  Abbe  Battaille,  de  Caulin- 
court,  Paga  Sartundur,  of  Madrid, 
Malengits  Peeters  Beckers,  de  la 
Royere,  Viscount  d'Authenaiese,  De- 
vaux,  Putsaert,  and  some  others  whose 
names  have  escaped  my  memory— all 
of  them  edifying  Christians,  men  of 
strong  and  sound  intellect,  seeing  the 
realities  of  life,  and  of  feeling  hearls, 
sympathizing  with  the  joys  and  loves 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  taking  cogni- 
zance of  their  necessities.  They  will 
long  be  remembered  and  blessed  by 
the  posterity  of  those  to  whose  spirit- 
ual and  corporeal  wants  they  have  at- 
tended. 

The  religious  orders,  which  in  mod* 
em  times  have  been  so  oflen  mocked 
at  and  slandered,  found  many  warm 


c)erciuJe»  at  Malincd.  Haron  von 
Gcrlachc  devoted  the  mo*t  brilliunt 
(mif^^age  of  his  oponinj?  speech  to  their 
defence,  Woeate,  a  linvyer  of  Brus- 
Bvh^  delivered  a  masterly  discourse  on 
itjligioiis  communitieft  before  a  iViIl 
meeting  of  tlie  congret?s.  Muny 
speiikeis  touched  on  the  same  thetne^ 
and  Count  Vdlermont  made  it  the 
special  order  of  the  day.  This  subject 
was  exhausted  by  the  able  8|ieecheaof 
de  la  lioyere,  Vei*speyeii,  OUieiliy, 
Count  du  \'al  dc  Beaulieu,  Viscount 
d'Aulheruiisse,  Lamy.  Viscount  de 
Kerekhove,  Ducpetiaux,  and  others. 

The  Wui*zburg  general  eon  vent  ion 
passed  a  resolution  in  i'avor  of  reli- 
gious ordei-si,  and  at  Frankfort  the 
**  Brosehiirenvereiii"  will  tihortly  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet  on  this  subject.  The 
Malincfl  eongn^i^s  als^o  resolved  to  eu- 
eoura'je  fwipular  works  on  the  origin, 
the  nature,  and  the  f^preud  of  i-eligious 
orders,  anil  to  give  a  fair  expo*^ition  of 
the  tnaidiidd  U^netit:^  they  have  con- 
ferred on  mankind-  It  was  also  rec- 
ommended to  ptihlirfh  the  lives  of  the 
Jbunders  of  tlicsc  soeietieB,  to  give  an 
aceonnl  of  their  history  in  schools  and 
other  educiilional  instil nt ions,  and,  by 
meaiLs  of  tiie  pulpit  and  the  press,  to 
make  known  Jts  widely  as  possible  the 
prim^Ipled  of  religious  orders.  In  this 
way  the  members  of  these  societies 
will  be  compensated  to  some  extent  for 
the  countless  slandei's  and  enlunn;ies 
which  are  eontinunlly  heaped  on  them. 
Tlie  In  y  men  present  at  Malines 
pledged  ihenisi'^lves  to  pa&is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  rend«'ring  them  a  serviee, 
and  defending  their  righls  ;  of  showing 
them  reverence,  and  of  spreading 
more  and  more  their  communities. 

For  the  sake  of  completencsg^  I 
shall  mention  the  nameg  of  a  few  who 
(ipoke  at  I^Iulines  in  the  fifth  section, 
Ueligioud  Liberty,  where  many  import- 
ant questions  were  discussed.  It  is 
itnpossihle  to  enter  into  details  con- 
cerning nil,  for  who  can  be  present  in 
five  places  at  the  same  time  ?  Bceide, 
there  wt're  assembled  at  Malines  and 
Wiirasburg  more  than  7,000  delegates, 
00  that  I  cannot  give  even  the  names 


of  alL     In  a  grand  {lomtln^  tWtnut 
does   not  represent  all  hl^ 

full;  he  conteniB  himsi'li"  v, ..i,  ^ ^ 

us  an  outline  of  their  features    D^ 
champs  and  Neul^  men  of  great  mrii 
and  able  to  control  the  tuo-^t  milnifttf] 
debate,  presided  in  thU  section.     I)« 
mortier,  of  Brussels,  and  C<iomflii^ 
Antwer[),    both    veteniti    rii< 
tbe  Belgian   parliament,  rn 
mirably  tin'  details  of  I 
ator  Dtdla  Fnillu  and  C 
as    well    as   Cardinal    •Slcrrx, 
many  valuable  suggestions  fn>  ji     i 
rich  fund  of  tht*ir  exjM*rienc<*,      Thr 
young    tind    ahk*  jurist,    VVowU*^ 
Bru.Hseis,  Dlgard^  of  Paris,   and 
jouniaUsl  Lasserre  wen?  the  mQf4  I 
tive  members  of  this  section, 
too.  spoke  Don  Alni«*idji,  of  Porruja 
rut    orator   swei't   and  sirontr  a« 
wines  of  his  native  eoatiti  v        ' 
of  the  most  haiidsf»mc  men 
gress,     neix%  also,  we  nnieu   oar 
quaintutu'e   with  DuciM^tiauit^  iXiffrtd 
id'  VHk'n4,  Verspeyen,  G::slin,  of  Kt 
solon,  and  Ahb^'  (teiiaflr  *,      Ti  lb'< 
names  we   may  add  tho'^r  nf  Don  I^* 
tiatio  Montes  de  Om,  grand  all 
of  the  Etnperor  of  Afrxiea*  Al 
quel,  professor  of  the    Univ^if 
Quebec,  in  Camifla,  C  nnon  Raoi^^a! 
.lalheau,   Stoftelt,   Odl--'     t 
dc  Smedt,  Baron  von  ^  I 
aher  Schouteste ,  Nelliij  i ._>  ;i .    %V] 
of  Li:)ndon,  Ch.  Thellior,  of  Poncli 
ville,  and   Abho    Huybrt^chiA,     Ab 
MuUois,  of  Paris,  is  well  known 
Gennany.     In    this    sectlna   we 
noticed      Oenemls     de     (*npmttiQOflW^ 
Baroti  Grind  I,  and  Ln 
marks  wcn*  alvvjiys  r< 
phi  use* 

Le  Camus,  of  Paris,  repnjscfite^  i| 
*'  Society  f<»r   the   Dltlusion  of  (n< 
Books/ foundi'd  in  IMi  bv  V- 
de   Melun.     More  than   I  - 
hooks  have  alre^y  been  • 
The  executive  committ«*<^  - 
eighteen  member^  who  ait-  ji^v.^.  - . 
their  charitj^blc  labors  by  uDothcr  coot- 
mi  Itce  of  filly 

And  now  w«  nh.*Ul  bid  Gtrcwstt  ^ 
Maliucsi* 
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an  convention*  Imve  call- 
Kxi^teocc  muiiy  charitable  hi- 
Foremost  among  thiisu  is 
ety  of  St,  Boni!ii:!t*,  founded 
Bsburg  in  1849.  Kveri  lon^ 
Uounl  Jo3i?[>h  von  *Siolborg 
ed  cviry  j>art  of  I  lie  (iL'nnun 
Ho  eiilirit  the  sympaHu«'ii  of 
low  for  the  noble  object  of 
Pty,  and  bad  thus  pre[)art*d 
ay  Tor  its  cstablii^hnient.  At 
uburg  he  was  elected  president, 
B»  crowned  his  hibors*  Since 
■lutton  tbi'  society  has  founded 
isionary  purishcrt*  114  cfmpels, 
schools  lor  iibuui  I00,00t> 
in  nortliern  EurL»,)e.  Forty- 
\  these  stations  ai-o  entirely 
ed  by  the  association,  wldlst 
the  remaining  one^  receive 
ble  I  H?c  u  n  la  ry  ass  i.^  t  a  nee. 
[jweven  remains  to  be  done  ; 
Stations  will  go  to  ruin  unless 
I  aid  13  aflbrded  ihem.  All 
(ierraany  lunst  ooiilrlbntc, 
lertions,  its  [irayers,  and  its 
,  to  bring  to  a  succi^ssfn!  iHsnc 
tte«it  of  our  national  inidrr- 
j  the  reunion  of  all  (Jermajiy 
ke  true  faith, 

anuul    report   of   the   i^sultK 
by  this  fiociety  is   prciicnted 
enera!  conventions.  At  Wiirz- 
Catioii     Bieling    spoke    in    the 
Bishop    Conrad    Martin,  of 
who   by   his   great  work 
Wed    an    immense     sensation 
i  Gei-man  Protestants,  Great 
are   making  to  spread   the 
of    St*   Boniface  ;  may    they 
Hacce^sfnh 

Tiirzhnrg  the  Hungarian  Socie- 
LadislauH   was    represented 
Kabinszky,  and  the  Bavari- 
nary  Society  by  3IonBignoi-e 
Overkam[), 
next  speak  of  the   St,  Jo- 
cicty*     It;    was   foimdecl   at 
bapelle  for  the  purpot^e  of  en- 
^e    German    Catholics    living 
London,  Havre,  aud   Lyons 
places  of    divine  worship. 
frisac,  of  Aix-ln-Chapelk%  Is 
manager  of  the  eociety, 


and  is  asstsled  in  his  labors  by  Lau- 
ret  t  Lingens  and  others.  During  the 
iirst  two  years  of  its  existence  the  so- 
ciety aeeomjiHshed  very  little. 

The  missionaries  of  the  poor  Cath- 
olic Germans  in  the  great  emporiums 
of  England  and  France  have  ab'e^idy 
been  three  times  in  onr  midst.  For 
years  tlie  [lastor  of  the  Gennans 
in  London,  Rev.  Arthur  Dillon  Pur- 
ceU,  has  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  establish  the  Gennan  mission  in 
that  city  on  a  sure  basis,  and  his 
etibrts  have  a*  last  been  crowned  with 
success*  Although  an  Englishman 
liy  birth,  he  speaks  our  ovother  tongue 
very  tlaemly  and  without  fault.  His 
speeches  will  not  inspin:?  enthusiasm, 
but  will  convince  and  obtain  their  end. 
At  Aix-k-Ciuipelle,  in  im2,  the  Ger- 
man mission  in  London  was  reiire* 
seated  by  Adier,  mtsistonary  priest  ot" 
the  diocese  of  Wiirzbnrg,  and  at 
F  rati  k  fort»  in  1  *J  t j  3,  by  Bo  1  d  j  n  g  h  n  u  s, 
of  3Iihis[Rr,  The  Jesuit  father  Mo 
destc  ha;;  thi  ice  urged  the  claims  of  the 
Germans  in  I*aris,  He  is  a  native 
of  Lori'aine,  and,  therefore,  speaks 
French  and  German  equally  well. 
His  speeches  arc  carefully  prefiared, 
and  [jroducp  a  great  sensation^  for 
they  arc  addi-^^sed  not  oaly  to  the 
mind  but  also  to  the  heart.  The  La- 
zarist  Mullljans,  a  native  of  Cologne, 
spoke  for  the  German  mission  in  the 
Quartier  St.  ^lareeau,  wliicb  has 
been  committed  to  his  care.  Abbi' 
Brami,  w!jo  has  done  much  for  the 
Germans  in  Paris,  was  likewise  pres- 
ent at  the  Wurzburg  meeting.  Father 
Lambort,  of  Havre,  a  pious  and  de* 
voted  priest,  privately  represented  to' 
us  the  misery  of  the  German  emi- 
grants in  the  French  seaport.  But  of 
wlial  use  are  these  cries  for  help,  un- 
less we  arc  willing  to  make  some  sac- 
rifice? Will  not  twenty -five  milhon 
Gei*man  Catholics  do  sometliing  for 
their  poor  forlorn  brethren  ? 

In  the  third  place,  I  must  mention 
the  jonrneymen  assiieiations.  There 
an'  at  present  more  than  400  of  thesse 
in  Gi^rmany,  and  a  few  in  S*vitzerland 
and  Belgium,     Of  late,  similar  socie- 
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ties  have  been  established  at  Buchar- 
CHt,  Rome,  Pnris,  London,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee.  The  pre- 
fects of  the  society  at  Cologne,  Vien- 
na, and  Munich  have  lately  received 
special  marks  of  esteem  from  the 
Holy  Father  in  recognition  of  their 
services,  whilst  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  has  honored  the  Vienna  asso- 
ciation by  his  presence,  and  the  young 
King  of  Bavaria,  Louis  II.,  has  accept- 
ed the  protectorship  of  all  the  Bava- 
rian associations.  The  second  general 
convention  at  Mayence  earnestly  re- 
commended these  societies,  but  Kol- 
ping  of  Cologne  was  the  instrument 
chosen  by  God  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  the  great  work.  Of  Eolping  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  he  has  the 
welfare  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  thou- 
sands will  bless  his  name.  In  his  own 
way,  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  social 
reformers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  Wtirzburg  he  convened  many  of 
the  prefects  fi-om  every  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  secured  the  future  of  the 
societies  by  the  introduction  of  the 
religioui  element.  Kolping  is  not 
only  a  powerful  speaker,  but  also  a 
journalist,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  Germany.  Gruscha,  of 
Vienna,  has  often  taken  Kolping's 
place  at  the  general  conventions.  As 
an  orator,  Gruscha  seems  to  exert  a 
magic  power  over  his  hearers,  and  it 
is  useless  to  combat  his  views,  for  he 
carries  everything  before  him.  Gru- 
scha is  general-prefect  of  all  the  jour- 
neymen associations  in  Austria.  Al- 
ban  Stolz,  the  founder  of  the  Freiburg 
association,  has  spared  no  pains  to 
promote  Eolping's  undertaking.  He 
is  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
popular  writer  in  Germany,  His 
pamphlets  attract  universal  attention, 
and  his  almanacs  are  read  by  thou- 
sands. Stolz  does  not  approve  of 
everything  done  by  the  Catholic  con- 
ventions, still  he  has  been  present  at 
several  of  them ;  for  instance,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  Frankfort.  MUller, 
of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  most  enei*getic 
prefects;  he  succeeded  in  founding 
for  the  Catholics  at  Berlin  a  splendid 


club-house.  He  publishc 
lig'.ous  weekly,  and  an  ex 
nac,  founds  new  mission 
and  does  all  in  his  y.ow 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
Germany.  He  is  a  talc 
teresting  speaker,  althou 
is  not  very  harmonious 
George  Mayr.  of  Mun 
prefect  of  more  than  a  In 
ciations  in  Bavaria,  and  x 
vorite,  has  built,  probab 
club-house  in  Germany, 
zealous  promoter  of  thi 
was  Dr.  Louis  Merz,  of  '. 
spared  neither  labor  i 
whenever  there  was  qu< 
thering  the  interests  of 
his  memory  is  enshrined 
of  all  his  friends. 

The  memorial  submit 
ping  to  the  Gennan 
signed  by  the  following  c 
fects :  Beckert,  of  WUrzbi 
er,  of  Augsburg,  J.  We 
Eichstadt,  Benker,  of  Bam 
fer,  of  Treves,  G.  Annin 
B.  Holbrigl,  of  St.  Puhen 
of  Freiburg,  F.  Riedingc 
F.  Nacke,  of  Paderborn, 
fects,  Jos.  Mayr,  of  Innsbr 
pcrger,  of  Agram,  and  ( 
Rottenburg. 

To  mention  more  nan 
tedious,  but  I  hope  and  tr 
will  reward  in  a  special 
prefects  of  these  80cieti( 
last  few  years  the  social  • 
occupied  the  attention  of 
conventions,  and  Kossbac 
burg,  Vosen,  of  Cologne,^ 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  have 
teresting  discourses  on  thi 

The  reading-room  assc 
social  clubs  or  casinos  ne: 
notice.  We  are  justly  p 
sessing  four  hundred  C^ 
neymen  associations,  but  ^ 
more  reason  to  boast  whc 
be  in  Grermany  two  or  tl 
casinos,  all  united  togc 
closest  ties^nd  particula 
will  again  possess  sev 
Catholic  universitiesy  an< 
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rs  and  educated  men  will  fonn 
ins  such  as  that  established  by 
jndred  students  of  Lou  vain  in 
im  previous   to  the  congress  of 

ims,  a  lawyer  of  Coblenz,  has,  so 
%  identified  himself  with  these 
The  afikirs  of  the  casino  in  his 
ative  city  are  conducted  by  him 
xtraordmary  skill,  and  to  his  ex- 
3  chiefly  the  Rhenish  Casino 
,  which  will  be  shortly  joined  by 
cities  in  the  Rhenish  countries, 
its  existence.  Adams  is  an  able 
leasing  speaker,  full  of  confidence 
;  future  and  in  the  power  of 
principles.  May  Adams  be- 
to  the  social  clubs  in  Germany 
Kolping  is  to  the  joiuneymen 
ations. 

k,  of  Maycnce,  has  accomplished 
fiuch  for  the  social  club  of  his  na- 
ity.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
iiring  for  the  Mayencc  Reading- 
Association  the  celebrated 
ikfurter  Hof. "  On  the  twen- 
of  November,  1864,  when  the 
of  the  "  Frankfurter  Hof"  was 
nly  inaugurated,  President  Falk 
red  his  most  successful  speech, 
ilk,  although  a  mechanic,  is  an 
by  no  means  to  be  desf>ised  by 
enemies  of  the  Church.  His 
are  like  the  blows  of  a  hammer, 
is  voice  sounds  like  the  rolling 
er.  Falk's  speeches  are  not  dls- 
shed  by  any  artistic  merit,  but 
is  something  in  them  wliich 
brth  immense  applause,  and  he 
xlly  leaves  the  tribune  amidst 
ling  cheers. 

Belgium  more  tiian  twenty  casi- 
ive  been  established  since  18G3. 
e  beginning  of  1865,  Germany 
boast  of  almost  fi\\y  similar  as- 
ons.  Let  us  spare  no  (^xer- 
o  promote  the  welfare  of  those 
and  we  will  soon  have  a  league 
'holic  gentlemen  extending  not 
•om  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine, 
)m  the  Adriatic  to  the-  Genuan 

must     also     devote    a    few 
to  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 


Paul.  Among  its  most  energetic 
members  are  Lawyer  Lingens,  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  one  of  the  most  regular 
and  active  members  of  the  German 
conventions,  and  Von  Brentano,  a 
merchant  of  Augsburg,  who  is  a  very 
eloquent  speaker.  I  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  Baudon  of  Paris,  gen- 
eral-president of  all  the  societies  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  France ;  Le- 
gentil  also  and  Meniollo,  of  Paris,  de- 
ser\'e  to  be  noticed. 

The  energetic  and  pious  Capuchin, 
Father  Theodosius  of  Chur,  in 
Switzerland,  a  powerful  man  of  im- 
mense stature,  will  close  this  array  of 
the  champions  of  charity.  He  has 
made  many  attempts  to  solve  the  so- 
cial question  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  and  has  displayed  incomparable 
ingenuity  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
his  fellow-men.  He  has  founded  con- 
gregations, built  convents,  for  them, 
and  established  seminaries  and  col- 
leges which  are  model  institutions ; 
bur,  above  all,  he  has  brought  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  Swiss  factories, 
and  has  introduced  contentment  and 
happiness  among  the  working  classes. 
His  success  in  prevailing  upon  the 
Swiss  capitalists  to  conduct  their  fac- 
tones  upon  Catholic  principles  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  sublimest  triumphs  of 
Christian  charity. 

The  congregation  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  founded  by  Father 
Theodosius  about  twelve  years  ago 
in  Chur-Ingenbohl,  numbei*s  already 
112  houses,  spread  over  Switzerland, 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Sigmaringen,  and 
Ba<len. 

Among  the  most  prominent  Catho- 
lics of  Switzerland  are  Sigwart  Miiller, 
of  Uri,  the  venerable  Councillor  Haudt, 
of  Lucerne,  Charles  von  Schmid,  of 
Bodstein,  the  leader  of  the  Catholics 
in  Aargau,  Von  Moos,  of  Lucerne, 
Engineer  Miiller,  of  Altorf,  Dean 
Sohlnmpf,  of  Zug,  Canon  Fiala,  of 
Solothum,  an  excellent  archteologist, 
C'anons  Winkler  and  Tanner,  of 
Lucerne,  both  eminent  theologians,  P. 
Segesser,  of  Lucerne,  Canon  Keller, 
of  St.  Gall,  James  Baumgartner,  the 
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ablest  Swiss  statesman.  F.  Gnr.os- 
Morel,  of  Einsiedeln,  the  jotimalisti^ 
Scblinneger  in  Aarfraii,  Rpfliiftr  and 
Kht  rle  in  Sehw^yz,  the  historian  Kopp, 
of  Lucerne,  Muc4inen,  and  Burirener, 
the  learned  Dr.  Schmeitzl,  pn.^tnr  in 
Olanis,  Director  Greith,  of  St.  Gall. 
flir  painter  Dcseliwander.  and  the  pub- 
lisher Beiizigor.  (bunt  Tliemlore  von 
Seheerer  i.s  tlje  lendinf^  spirit  of  the 
Cuthohe  societies  in  SwitJterlMUfl,  and 
acholrably  fitted  to  be  liie  preside iii  of 
the  general  conventions  of  the  Swifts 
**  Piimverein**'  Mei-millod.  of  Geneva, 
who  for  the  post  eighteen  years  has 
incessantly  toiled  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Loit!,  hfi^  lately  lK?en  appointed 
bi»?hop  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  Bii^hop 
MHfilley^  of  La n saline,  is  a  modern 
confessor  of  ihe  Church,  whilst 
Bishop  Grcith,  of  St.  Gall,  is  an  emi- 
nent scholar. 


CHAPTER  V, 


COXCLUSIOH. 


Not  all  the  doings  of  the   Calhc»lic 
conventions  deserve  our  approbation, 
nor  is  all  that  is  said  there  worthy  of 
praise.      At  the  sixteen  fjcneral  con- 
ventions held  since  1848»  immy  absurd 
iind  triflinjr  measures  have  been  pr<)- 
posed.     Silence  is  a  virtue  unknown 
to  many  delegates,  and  conciseness    is 
a  quality  not  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
marks of  many  a  speaker.   Thc^se  gen» 
tiemen  should  remember  the  wise  old 
l«a\y t  '*  Ne  qtdd  nimis**  especially  when 
f  about  to  address  an  assembly.  Brajrga- 
Idocio  should  he  mercilessly  pat  down, 
>  Some  j»ersons  there    are    who  every 
year  regale  the   convention   with  the 
!^elf-sanie    concretions;   others   speak 
when  there  ia  no   occasion  w^liatever 
for  opening  their  mouths  ;  whilst  other* 
lin    are    unacquainted    with     par- 
liamentary   nilcs,  and  cannot    clot  lie 
I  heir  ideas  in  suitable  kngua.tr*\  Many 
a  speaker  has  been  earrierl  away  by 
his  enthusiasm,  and  exposed  liiraself  to 
ti^idicule ;     olh**rs     were     mercilessly 
hooted  from  the  tribune;   whilst  not  a 
few  delivered  productions  which  Uoi-e 


a  strange  resemblance  to  m  I 
ftittnts  or  an  over-done  be 
At  Marmes  many  wonls  were 
in  mutual  eompliments,  and  then 
a  tendency  in  seveml  of  ihe  orali 
court  af)(diiU8e  by  piquant  ant 
nggenited  e\j»resj^io?v?ii.  We  mu 
peel  that  anvoiig  several  tl'O 
rfclegales  there  will  Ijc  i 

freant  men,  who^e  ehiel 
in  opening  now  and   then   tiit 
gates  of  Iheir  tniMhy  eloquenc\ 
I  to  permit   myself    to     indu 
malicious  remarks,  I  mi^fhf  mm 
a  long  b'st  of  singular  vh 
were  living  examples  oi  .;>.    ...4 
qncf^tion. 

For  these  and  other  reasoui 
duties  of  the  pix'sldlng  officer 
general  convent  ions  are  by  no 
easy*  still,  thus  far  tiien5  has  bcfl 
want  of  able  presi«lent*,  and  ji\m 
them  weit*  chosen  from  amon^ 
nobility*  The  followh^g  geotli 
were  honoi*ed  with  tliis  i 
Chevalier  von  Buss;  Count  »fi 
von  Stolherg;  Baron  von  AndlivlT, 
presided  iMjth  at  Linz  and  at  M 
Baron  Wilde  rich  von  KcIIelrr,_ 
was  cho^eiv  chairman  at  31U 
and  at  Fninkfort ;  Maurice  Li 
who  was  eleetiHl  president  at  Un 
and  at  Salzburg;  Chevalier  von  I 
mann  presidetl  at  May c nee;  C 
O'Donnell,  of  \*ieniia,  at  Linx  iw 
Prague ;  Count  Brsmdis.  at  A 
Chap^dleaud  Fivlburji;  <  A 

at    V'icnna ;    A.     Reich  r 

Cologne; and  Bjiron  von  Moy  ui  Vt 
burg.  Germany  may  jtJ'^Tlv  hr  p| 
oftbesemen — inrfn  of  a-  '^ 

ners,  distinguished  not    « 
social  [jo>ition  hut  also  by  tlieir  hi 
tajite  and  nobility  of  charucte. 
whom   can  boast  of   nu 
cancer. 

It  may  not  be  inappropr  iaie  to 
tion  in  this  place  some  of  the 
men   who   gmeid    by   their   ju 
the  Catholic  ecmventions,      Prti 
among  these  were   Don   Mijj-ueL 
of  Braganjsn,  ami  the  youi» 
>  I  igu  e  I,  Princf*  Cha  rle«*  oil  4 
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^uat  von  Hompesch,  of  Riirich, 
lugustus  von  Spee,  of  Heltorr, 
^chaesberg,  Baron  Felix  von 
iiissen,  Count  Hoensbroich,  and 
ron  Halberg-Broicli,  of  Aix-la- 
e,  represented  the  Rhenish  no- 
^hilst  Westphalia  was  repre- 
)y  Count  von  Vischering,  the 
&iax  and  Ferdinand  von  Galen, 
ons  von  Schorlenier,  the  Count 
berg,  Baron  von  Twickel,  Bar- 
Ketteler,  Baron  von  Hereman, 
7on  Osr,  Baron  von  DriiflTel, 

ITS, 

3  Austrian  nobles  I  shall  men- 
jnl  von  Mlgazzi,  Baron  von 
Dfelr,  a  field-marshal  of  the  em- 
mt  Adolphus  Lewis  von  Barth- 
heim.  Count  Maurice  von 
[>unt  Heary  von  Hoyos-Sprenz- 
Count  Hanry  von  0*Donnell, 
iv  von  Hartmann,  Baron  von 
I,  of  Salzburg,  a  very  zealous 
^etic  man,  and  Count  Frcder- 
Thun.  Count  von  Thun  was 
ice-president  at  Wiirzburg,  and 
1  a  speech.  Tall  and  of  a  com- 
:  figure,  a  thorough-bred  noble- 
liplomat  well  acquainted  with 
i  of  the  world,  a  man  of  refined 
,  a  Catholic  distinguished  by 
^  faith  and  his  ardent  love  for 
pch,  as  well  as  by  his  intimate 
ge  of  every  shade  of  religious 
nt  Thun  appeared  as  the  rep- 
ve  of  the  Austrian  nobility, 
)r  the  most  part,  is  still  ani- 
'  truly  Catholic  sentiments,  and 
aighty  empire,  as  a  delegate 
perial  Vienna,  whei*e  Catho- 
iaily  acquiring  new  vigor,  and 
earer  of  an  illustrious  name, 
jminds  every  Catholic  of  tlie 
,t  between  Francis  Joseph  and 
J,  which  has  been  so  beneficial 
hurch  in  its  results.  Among 
man  Church  dignitaries  Dr. 
coadjutor-bishop  of  Cologne, 
ally  distinguished  by  his  zeal 
iccess  of  the  conventions,  many 
he  has  opened  by  a  glowing 
;.  Archbishop  Gregory  and 
gnatius,  of  lveg3nsbnrg,  spoke 
ch,  and  Bishop  Wedckind,  of 


Hildestein,  at  Aix-la-Chapellc.    The 
apostolic  words  of  Bishop  von  Stahl 
will  always  ring  in  the  memory  of  hid 
hearers.   The  Bishop  of  Limburg,  Pet- 
er Joseph  Blum,  was  represented  at 
Frankfort  by  his   vicar-general,  Dr. 
Klein.     Dr.  Grotz,  dean  of  the  cathed- 
ral at  Wiirzburg,  deserves  great  praise 
for  his  efficient  arrangements  at  the 
last  general  convention.     I  may  still 
notice    Bucheggejr,    vicar-general    at 
Freiburg,  Canon   Broix,  of  Cologne, 
Krabbe,  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Mun- 
Bter,  Dean  Schiedemayr,  of  Linz,  Ca- 
non Wiery,  of  Salzburg,  Canon  Freund, 
of  Passau,  Schmitt,  vicar-general  at 
Bamberg,  Abbot  Mislin,  of  Groswar- 
dein,   Provost    Pelldram,  of   BerUn, 
Canon  Heniy  Szajbely,  of  Gvan,  Abbot 
Michael  von  Fogarasy,  of  Grosswar- 
dein,  Canon  Michael  Kubinsky,of  Kal- 
ocza.   Canon  Dr.  Moll  tor,  of  Spires, 
Canon  Dr.  Malkmus,  of  Fulda,  Provost 
Nii)>el,  of  Soest,  Dr.  Stadler,  dean  of 
the  Augsburg  cathedral,  Provost  Kal- 
liski,  of  Gnesen,  Canon  Biichingcr,  of 
Gratz,Strehle,  of  Freiburg,  Dr.  Iliiusle, 
of  Vienna,  and   Miiller,   of  Munich. 
The  general  conventions  were  also  at- 
tended by  Bishop  Mermillot,  of  Geneva, 
one  of  the  best  pulpit  orators  in  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  Roman  prelate,  Mon- 
signore  Nardi,  who  is  able  ti)  speak  in 
four   languages.      The  Catholic  con- 
gresses were  marked  by  several  grand 
and  imposing  scenes.   It  was  a  glorious 
sight  to  behold  5,000  men,  from  every 
part  of  the  known  world,  walk  in  pro- 
cession to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Rombau 
at  Malines,  but  it  was  no  less  edifying 
to  see  hundreds  of  delegates  making  a 
pilgrimage  from   Salzburg  to  Maria 
Plain,  and  paying  their  devotions  to 
the  Mother  of  God.     We  can  never 
forget  the   dedication  ot*  the  colum  i 
erected  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  took  place  at  Cologne  on  the  8  h 
of  September,  1858,  in  presence  of  the 
jvhole  congress.   The  enthusiastic  wel- 
come extended  to  the  Bishop  ol'Orloans 
at  Malines  defies  all  description,  but 
the  reception  of  the  Hun;xaria:i  prelatis 
by  the  Viennese  convention  (Sjpt.  21, 
22,  1853)  was  still  more  solemn.     By 
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Ills  speech  delivered  on  the  evenhig  of 
Sept.  2,  18G4,  Father  Felix  produced 
a  profound  impression.  Dollinger,  too, 
at  the  Munich  convention  in  18G1,  call- 
ed forth  a  storm  of  applause  by  his 
well-known  declarations.  Unique  in 
its  kind  was  the  scene  in  the  Kaiser- 
saal  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  already  de- 
scribed. When,  after  the  discourse  of 
Father  Felix  on  Sept.  2,  1864,  the 
liedemptorist  father  Dechamps,  and 
the  Carmelite,  F.  Hermann,  weeping 
tears  of  joy,  thankfully  embraced  the 
Jesuit,  and  a  Belgian  bishop,  joining 
the  group,  shook  hands  with  the  three 
religious,  no  heai*t  remained  unmoved. 
At  WUrzburg,  also,  on  the  14th  Sept., 
18G4,  a  solemn,  touching  scene  took 
place,  which  joined  in  bonds  of  the  sin- 
ceres  t  friendship  the  Catholic  Hun- 
garians and  Germans.  Von  Majer,  a 
Hungarian  lawyer  a^id  land-owner, 
had  charmed  all  of  us ;  his  manly  and 
chivalrous  appearance,  the  romantic 
costume  of  his  country,  and  his  able 
yjK'ech,  did  not  fail  to  produce  an  ovcr- 
1  lowering  effect ;  Vice-President  Adams 
oxpi'cssed  the  opinion  of  the  assembly, 
and  then  followed  cheer  upon  cheer  for 
the  noble  Hungarian. 

Now  and  then  there  appears  a 
speaker  who  possesses  the  talent  of  a 
demagogue,  and  causes  a  great  though 
transient  sensation.  A  Tyrolese, 
G  renter,  now  a  member  of  the  Aus- 
trian ''  Keichsrath,"  is  an  orator  whom 
I  delight  to  hear ;  he  sj>oke  at  Salzburg 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle.    At  WUrzburg, 


likewise,  a  speaker  of  the  fiamc  ( 
Brummel,  a  lawyer  of  Bad«'n.a«l( 
ed  the  assembly.  I  tran^orilH' i 
count  of  his  speech,  which  1  wr 
the  time.  "  After  F.  ]^Io<leste  h; 
the  tribune,  amid  thundering  a{>| 
a  tall,  stately  figure,  betravlng  a 
the  military  career  of  the  siK-ake 
the  fioor.  The  hero  who  now  coi 
us  fought  at  the  side  of  PI 
and  La  Morici^re  for  the  Holy  T 
distinguished  himself  at  Cu;  iclli* 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  A 
and  for  six  months  was  h.'l'l  a  ( 
by  the  Piedmontese.  It  is  Br: 
of  Baden.  His  voice  sounds  11 
clarion's  shrill  tones  sunimuni 
army  to  battle.  His  si»ee«*h  is 
lent  attack  on  the  shameful  ahiL 
isting  in  Baden.  He  combine 
of  expression  with  warmth  of  i 
unfiinching  braveiy,  and  a  b 
hatred  of  everything  base,  with  s 
like  love  for  the  Church  and  the 
He  was  the  Tancred  in  iht'  o 
against  the  self-styled  saviors 
people  of  Baden,  and  nobly  di<l 
for  the  venerable  and  much  jktj 
Archbishop  of  Freiburg,  Ilr 
von  Vicari." 

Having  thus  concludttl  these 
tending  sketches,  those  of  my  i 
who  have  been  disnp]K>iiited  ^ 
dulgently  consider  tliat  it  was 
to  assist  a  Cathtilic  congresr» 
build  a  church.  But  thus  to 
the  divine  worship  is  more  pies 
the  Almighty  than  to  write  a  got 
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ST.       ELIZABETH. 

ch  as  yoa  hare  done  it  to  oue  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  I'oc  h!:ve  dono  it  to  mn  ** 

A  SHRILL  and  joyous  summons 

At  Wartburg's  postern  rang, 
And  lightly  from  his  panting  steed 

The  princely  Landgrave  sprang. 
Comes  forth  his  stately  mother 

To  meet  him  in  her  pride, 
But  the  quick  glance  of  Louis  seeks 

The  sweet  face  of  his  bride. 

Then  scomftil  spoke  the  Landgrarine, 

"  Fair  son,  thy  lady  sweet 
Hath  cares  too  ui*gent  thus  in  haste 

Thy  coming  step  to  greet. 
Upon  thy  couch  so  stately, 

Within  thy  chamber  fair, 
A  vile  and  loathsome  leper 

She  tends  with  pious  care.** 

A  wrathful  man  was  Louis, 

Yet  not  a  word  he  said, 
But  up  the  castle's  echoing  stair 

Li  quivering  haste  he  sped— 
Within  her  silciit  cliamber, 

As  o'er  the  couch  she  hung. 
Her  lord's  returning  bugle 

Had  all  unheeded  rung. 

In  silent  ecstacy  she  knelt, 

Her  heart  so  hushed  in  prayer. 
It  thrilled  not  at  his  longed-for  step. 

Now  echoing  on  the  stair. 
With  hasty  hand  young  Louis  tore 

The  coverlid  aside — 
The  lifeless  form  before  him  lay 
f  Of  Jesus  crucified, 

"  Bleeding  and  pale,  as  in  the  hour 

When  for  our  sins  he  died. 

"  See,  mother,  see  the  Leper 

She  brings  to  be  our  guest, 
Whom  only  she  prefers  to  me— 

May  his  dear  name  be  blest. 
Elizabeth,  sweet  sister, 

Still  bring  such  guests  to  me ; 
Sinful  and  all  unworthy 

I  am  of  him  and  thee ; 
Tet  train  me  in  thy  patient  lore 

His  guest  in  heaven  to  be." 
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DR.  PUSEY  ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


It  is  just  twenty  years  since  the 
.i;reat  movement  in  the  Anglican 
-Church,  which  took  its  rise  and  its 
^ame  from  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,**  was 
broken,  as  it  were,  into  two  streams 
of  very  different  direction  by  the 
submission  of  Mr.  Newman  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  happens  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  year  and 
a  half  have  brought  the  history  of  the 
movement  prominently  before  the 
world ;  and  they  have  occasioned  an 
interesting  set  of  publications  from 
men  of  eminent  position,  whose  names 
were  at  the  time  hardly  less  watch- 
words than  at  present.  No  one  of  the 
few  most  conspicuous  Oxford  leaders 
of  thought  who  belonged  in  any  sense 
to  the  Tractarian  party  has  yet  been 
removed  by  death.  Dr.  Pusey  is  still 
at  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Keble  still  at 
Hursley  ;  but  Mr.  Newman  has  be- 
come the  founder  of  the  English  Ora- 
tory of  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  Archdea- 
con Manning  is  the  present  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Westminster.  These 
four  names  were  more  than  any  others 
in  the  mouths  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Oxford  movement  twenty  years  ago. 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce  lived  in  the 
country,  and  had,  we  believe,  hardly 
begun  to  publish  that  series  of  theo- 
logical treatises  which  soon  after  made 
his  name  second  to  none  in  the  Angli- 
can Church  as  a  writer  on  doctrine : 
Isaac  Williams,  loved  and  venerated 
by  all  who  knew  him,  had  left  Trinity 
and  was  occupied  on  his  "  Commentary 
on  the  Gosj>€ls*'  without  taking  any 
further  part  in  the  movement :  the  in- 
fluence of  Charles  Marriott  was  hardly 
felt  except  by  his  immediate  acquaint- 
ance. There  were  of  course  others 
whose  position — such  as  that  of  Mr. 


OakeleyandMr.  Dods worth 
— gave  them  much  influence 
lar  places  ;  but,  speaking  hi 
without  reference  to  the  acti 
tion  of  individuals  with  the 
— ^in  which,  we  think,  A 
Manning  took  no  part  at  all 
names  we  have  just  mentic 
be  said  to  constitute  the  Hi| 
Quadrilateral.  It  must  be  i 
ed,  moreover,  that  among  I 
cans,  whose  church  had  at  th 
even  so  much  liberty  to  spe 
vocation  as  has  since  been  i 
it,  and  whose  bishops  were 
unanimous  in  notliing  excep 
cion  of  Tractarianism,  pe 
fluence  went  for  far  more  th 
the  case  among  Catholics, 
they  liked  it  or  not^  the  po 
responsibilities  of  party  lea) 
thrust  upon  the  [K^rsons 
named ;  veneration  and 
haunted  them,  and  their  w 
made  into  oracles.  A  little 
the  time  of  which  we  are 
an  enthusiastic  admirer — n( 
nial  bishop— dedicated  a  y 
sermons  to  the  three  firsts 
name  of  the  three  valian 
David's  band,  who  had  brok< 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  ft 
from  the  well  of  iknlde 
fountain  of  ancient  doctrin 
the  three,  he  plaintively  ad 
dedication,  was  taken  pr 
the  enemy  in  the  attemp 
was  after  the  submission  of 
man. 

Recent  circumstances,  as 
said,  have  drawn  from  thio 
four  distii^itslicd  |>ersons  dc 
of  opinion  a'ld  feelin^j  wl 
to  the  Anjrl:caa  estahlishmi 
it  may  well  be  worth  whik 
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Be,  The  first  in  point  of 
Dr*  Newman,  in  lii?*  crli'- 
tpofoffin  pro  Vihi  fuuJ'^  in 
^\x  to  which  ht'  had  aern- 
keak  his  mind  ahniit  Angli- 
Thc  pa«»sa^(»  will  hn  fre^h 
■Biorii**?  ot  most  of  our  road- 
f it  ha*<  been  pifserved  as 
[note  in  the  fecund  t^dition 
9^0 1^' a"  lately  pnbilsUed  by 
hail  a«  tlie  **  History  of  my 
jOidnijns/*  It  cnntains^  a« 
•  from  Dr*  Newman  was 
loi  most  that  can  be  uM 
jbist  the  e^fublL^hment  in  the 

1   looked  back    upon   the 
can  Chtirch*'  [after  becom- 
intod     wirh     Catholicism]* 
I  had    labored    ho  ha  I'd, 
[all   that  appertained  to   it, 
lit  of  our  variou-*  attempts  to 
doetrinaily  and  a*»!h€^l le- 
vied to  me  to  be  the  veriest 
eg,** 

nays  that,  looked  at  ns  a 
Itilution*  it  is  great : 
Ignize  in  fhe  Anglican  estab- 
I  lime»boT»on?d  inytrKilion,  of 
prical  tnemories — a  moiin- 
pcient  wisdom,  n  momentous 
flltical  tiij^ngth,  a  parent  na- 
\i,  a  source  of  vast  popular 
I  and,  to  a  certain  point,  a 
^  if  acker  ofrdiffimts  tntfh  : 
nt  it  m  BometliinjT  saer<'d  ; 
\  m\  oracle  nf  rcvr-uled  doc- 
it  mm  claim  n  sliftn*  in  S:. 
fad  St.  Cyprian  ;  thnt  it  can 
Ink,  contest  the  teaebincf,  nnd 
both  of  the  Chuivh  of  Sf. 
bt  it  cnn  e air  itself  Mlie 
Ihe  Lnmb' — this  is  the  view 
bly  dis^appcared  from  my 
by  conversion,  and  which  it 
plmoi^t  a  mimcle  to  reprrj- 
pwent  l»y,  and,  lo !  it  wos 
lought  it,  but  itis  place  eould 
found,*  and  noihinir  am 
ck  to  me.  And  iw  to  i(R 
of  an  ep]9(  opal  ^ncces^ion 
of  the  apo>i[lo?5 — welK  it 
t  if;  and  if  the  Holy  See 
e,  I  will  believe  it,  as  be- 


in  g^  the  dsclsion  of  a  higher  judgmeni 
than  my  own ;  but  for  myself,  1  iiuist 
have  8t.  Philij»*d  gilt,  M'hn  saw  tlt« 
Bacej-dotal  character  on  the  forehea<l 
of  a  gaily-attircd  yoniig*4tr*r.  before  1 
can  by  my  own  wit  aeqniei^c.e  in  it  ; 
for  antiquarina  arguments  ai-e  alto- 
geth^r  unequal  to  the  urg»ncv  of  vij*i- 
ble  fmlR^ 

Dr*  Newmtin  then  expresses  \\h 
sense  of  the  benefits  he  received  by 
being  born  an  Anglican,  not  a  Dis3cn- 
tcr,  atid  go  having  been  baptized  and 
fieut  to  Oxford: 

**  And  as  I  have  received  so  much 
good  from  the  Anglican  estrihliHhmeni 
itself,  can  I  hsire  tlie  heart,  or  ruther 
the  wiint  of  eh:iriiy,  coni^iderhig  that 
it  does  for  so  tuaiiy  others?  wiiat  it  ha* 
done  \\\Y  me.  to  wish  to  sre  it  over- 
throwii  ?  I  hiiVi*  DO  such  wish  while 
it  is  what  it  is,  and  wldle  we  are  so 
small  a  body.  Not  lor  its  own  5ake. 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  many  eongre* 
gallons  to  which  it  miJiisters*  I  will  dn 
nothing  against  it.  Wldle  CMtladic> 
an*  so  w*eak  in  Enghmd,  it  is  doing 
oar  work ;  and  though  it  do.-s  ns 
hiirm  in  a  meastire,  tlie  balance  is  in 
our  faviir"  (p»  ?ii2), 

llore  in  a  plain,  definite  view*  about 
the  establishnn^nt — ^^givin^r  it  certainly 
r\f\t  If'ss  than  its  full  mm^d  of  praise  lis 
n  himian  institution,  and  acktiowledff- 
ing  bonrfi^s  providentially  received  in 
it  wiih  all  the  warmth  of,'i  most  aliee- 
tionntf  hinrt^  wh'H'li  fiev*»rlctsa  single 
touching  memnry  fjuh*  awav.  But  it? 
chiim  to  a  divim:  origin  nnd  supernaf* 
ural  character  is  set  a^ide  as  a  prilpa- 
bly  ubsurd  one*  Without  criestiouing 
wliether  it  be  heretical  or  sehismatical 
or  both,  Dr.  Newman  declare^i  that  h? 
cannot  even  believe  itj«  orders  to  hr 
valid  unless  the  Holy  See  df^elare^ 
them  so  to  Ije.  But  Dr.  Newmau  does 
not  wish  for  the  destruction  of  tin-  v^- 
tablishment  until  the  CathMlicmlnislry 
is  numenms  enou*Th  to  sujiply  its 
place  as  the  teacher  of  the  mass  of  the 
population^ — an  otfice  at  present  dis- 
charged by  Anglicans,  nol  iiileid  ade- 
quately, not  without  many  shnricom- 
inge  and  soiBe  errors,  but  still  better 
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than  mtglH  b^  the  case  if  no  Bueli  in* 
tititulion  cxistL^tL 

In  expre^siij":  his  own  vk^ws  about 
ilio  ealablbhment,  Dr.  Manning  was 
oblJ*ietl  in  the  course  of  last  year  to 
sj»(.nik  at  greater  Jength,  and  to  explaio 
more  in  tU'tail  the  CivthoUc  lioctrine 
vviilj  rutrard  to  baptized  persons  invol- 
luitnrily  oulsid<'  tlie  pale  of  the  visible 
Chureh,  The  oeeasion  of  hi?*  declara- 
tion was  tht^  judjnnent  of  the  Privj 
C(»uneil  on  the  case  of  the  *'  Essays 
and  Review??*"  Tliia  last  of  the  series 
of  Bimilur  decisions  of  the  same  tribu- 
nal|  tlie  uUimale  court  of  appeal  for 
Anfjlicans  ui  matters  of  doctruie,  nat- 
uruUy  gave  an  o[)f)ortunily  for  review- 
iw^  the  p^raduiil  rclircmcnt  of  the 
Ilifrli-Chureh  party  fi*om  the  bold 
ground  wliieh  ihey  Imd  taken  up  in 
1 8riO,  at  the  time  of  the  Gorham  ease. 
The  facts  only  required  to  be  pointed 
out ;  the  mere  narrative  spoke  moi-e 
forcibly  than  any  possible  comment- 
ary* History,  either  pohticsil  or  ecole- 
f^iastlcal,  scJircely  contiiiiia  such  an- 
other example  of  a  set  of  high -minded 
and  cameait  men  having  so  0!?tenta- 
tiously  to  shrink  from  their  implied 
pled,L'eS|  an<l  belie  their  most  solemn 
dpeluraiions.  Immediately  after  the 
( Jorham  derision  the  leaders  of  the 
High-CIuirch  party  published  a  series 
of  resolutions,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  bo  **  eventual  1/'  committed  to 
heres^y  unless  she  "openly  and  ex- 
pressly** rejected  the  erroneous  doctrine 
sanctioned  by  the  decision.  The  con- 
^^equencca  were  drawn  out,  involving 
the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of 
England  of  the  office  and  authority  to 
witness  and  teach  as  a  member  of  the 
imivcr^al  church  ;  and  it  was  wiid  that 
she  would  thus  become  **  formally 
separated  from  the  Catholic  body»  and 
be  no  longer  able  to  assure  to  her 
members  the  grace  of  the  sacmments 
and  the  remission  of  ftin;*."  Dr.  3Ian- 
ning'ii  task  was  therefore  ea!5y ;  lie  re 
were  men  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves in  1 1  lid  way  in  1850,  and*  as  far 
as  in  lliem  lay,  pleilged  the  |M*rty  of 
\?hich  they  were  leaders.    What  were 
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they  doing  in  the 
in  1864,  after  fourteen 
she  hail  not  only  not 
from  the  Gorham  juil^ 
quiesced  in  it?  She  lu 
convocation  on  a  num1j< 
never  on  this  ;  she  liad 
a  controversy  on  the 
within  her  pale,  tJie  i^.^uei 
thought  a  triumph  to  tbts  T 
party — not  because  it 
heretical  doctrin«  held 
number  of  clergy  in  the  C 
l>ecjiufie  it  ju^t  shieUb*«l  »^* 'i 
trine  from  being  pn- 
finally,  tlie  **  Ei?j*ays  m*^*  i^t  » 
appeared,  and  tlmlr  writi*n 
been  protected  from  prober 
the  crown  in  couneiL  Dr* 
might  well  say  that  it  an 
Pix>vidence  had  Imm^h  mi'wif 
ing  to  c»pen  men's  ey- 
of  (lie  Church  of  Ei 
ground  taken  by  the  n'^olu 
1800,  she  bid  forfeited  wl 
she  ever  had  to  ullegiii 
over  again. 

This  id  hard  truth ;  hi 
urgrcd  by  Dr.  Manning 
nor  with  the  intention  of  tauj 
their  i neons  is tenciea  men 
haa    alwaya  spoken  witlij 
affection.     The  only  Impoi 
afWr  all,  is,  whether  Um?  lli| 
party,  whose  opinions  w« 
liy  the  resolutiona  hitch 
have    in  reality  n  < 

former  ground.     Thi!  

que5.tirin  j  liemuse,  unl«»s  ftf 
hWcred  in  the  negative,  it  tu 
abantkmment  on  their  part,  i 
or  that  partirnlar  diwlrim^  I 
whole  Catholic  i<iea  of  a  chur 
resolutions  of  18.iU  pr 
hypoihesi3  that  a  church  1 
heresy  l»eciimc  itself  guij 
that  the  Chttrrh  of  Engl| 
ef»onsible  lor  the  acts  of 
which  she  submit  ted  wit| 
Fram  a  Cat  h<  die  point  of  J 
grave  change  roust  havi*  { 
eet  of  men  who  i 
they  uHcrward  < 
with  a  church  thiit  loloiftl 
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nd  that  it  also  tolerates  ortho- 
that  lis  prayers  ar.i  ortho- 
t  its  formularies  admit  of  an 
c  sense.  Yet  it  seems  quite 
>le  to  draw  from  the  declara- 
Dr.  Pusey  ani  others  any- 
t  an  acknowledgment  that  such 
B  has  taken  place.  It  is  not 
e  a  question  as  to  their  view 
resent  effect  of  the  Gorham  de- 
r  any  other,  but  as  to  their 
the  character  of  the  Church  in 
ley  hope  to  ba  saved. 
Manning's  pamphlet  was  no- 
j  Dr.  Pusey,  in  a  preface 
y  him  before  a  legal  statement 
iC  immediate  effect  of  Lord 
y*s  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
J  and  Reviews."  This  pref- 
3  many  of  Dr.  Pusey*8  hro- 
«7as   marked  by  considerable 

of  language  against  those 
e  was  assailing,  and  contained 
threats  that  he  and  his  friends 
t  up  a  free  church  if  their  de- 
)r  a  reconstitutlon  of  the  court 
il  were  disregarded.  It  was 
that  the  chancellor  had  acted 
le  pure  love  of  the  heresy,  and 
re  of  throwing  open  to  unbe- 
irticle  of  faith  against  which 
sm  rebels,"  at  the  price  **  of 
;  off  churches  of  the  colonies 
e  Mother  Church"  (no  colo- 
•ches  are  named),  "  and  famil- 

devoted  minds  among  us  at 
thoughts  of  organic  severance 
5  Church  whose  discipline  is 
by  such  a  tribunal ;"  and  so 
he  Church  of  England  has 
Jy  more  tenacity  than  the 
stablishment.  For,  having  a 
riginal"  [origin  ?],  "  it  is  an 
)ody,  and  knows  more  of  the 

intercommunion,  not  indeed 
iition  absolutely  necessary,  but 
atural  fruit  of  divine  unity. 
I  the  more  remarkable  when 

of  the  Church  of  England 

Bpeak  {as  they  have)  of  a 
pch.     Our  extension    in   the 

which  has  so  enlarged  the 
and  its  episcopate,  makes 
nt  possible,  even  though  not 


one  b:sho;>  in  England  should  join  it. 
And  '  if  ever  there  should  be  a  rent 
in  the  ChArch  of  England,'  said  one, 
Hhe  rent  in  Scotland  would  be  noth- 
ing to  it.' "  At  the  end  of  the  pref- 
ace, men  were  urged  to  league  to- 
gether as  in  the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  agitation:  no  candidate  was  to 
receive  support  at  the  next  election 
who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  do 
his  best  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
court  of  appeal.  And  a  note  was  ap- 
pended, suggesting  that  "  no  church 
should  be  offered  for  consecration,  no 
sums  given  for  the  building  of  churches, 
which  by  consecration  should  become 
the  property  of  the  present  Church  of 
England,  no  sums  given  for  endow- 
ment in  perpetuity,  until  the  present 
heresy- legalizing  court  shall  be  modi- 
fied." 

It  must  surely  have  occurred  to  Dr. 
Pusey,  as  it  did  to  so  many  of  liis 
readers,  that  this  threatening  language 
accorded  very  ill  with  another  pas- 
sage in  his  pamphlet,  in  which  lij 
avowed  his  retirement  from  the  threats 
he  had  joined  in  making  in  1850.  No 
fair-minded  man  can  doubt  that  the 
resolutions  to  which  we  have  alluded 
imi)lied  a  threat  of  secession  from  An- 
glicanism, unless  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land cleared  herself  from  the  Gorham 
decision.  Unless  she  cleared  herself, 
the  resolutionists  declared  she  would 
"  eventually"  be  bound.  Dr.  Pusey 
in  explanation  says  that  he  wished  the 
word  to  be  "  ultimately."  We  can 
see  no  great  difference  between  the 
two.  He  then  (p.  17,  note)  says  that 
the  resolutions  were  modified  so  as  to 
be  made  acceptable  to  him ;  all  the 
more,  we  suppose,  is  he  responsible 
for  their  wording,  having  signed  them. 
He  also  says  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  line  of  action  adopted  by  the 
different  persons  who  signed  them  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  thought  that  the  judgment,  in 
itself,  committed  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  others,  that  it  did  not.  Surely 
men  must  be  judged  by  their  words 
We  may  think  as  we  please  of  the 
conduct  of  those  idio  afterward  left 
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the  Church  oF  England,  or   of  iIumc 
who  reinaineii  in  it;  but    it  cannot  be 
doubted  thfir,  ji^  far  as  ih^nc  reaolu- 
tiona  ai\3  eoncrTiied,  the  former  acteji 
ron^iIsJently,  the   hitlL-r  ineonsistentlv, 
^tvttli  them,     Moreover,  in  the  ]iu*;e  we 
arc   qiioiing,  Dr,  Pusey  set^ms  to  ua 
to     rotii'fr    ahogeihcr    tVom     hi»    [mj- 
i»itIon,    without     sayiiij;     »o     opeulv. 
lie    tells    U8    that    wlien     lie    8i;j:ned 
I  the  re^nlntionft,   "  nut  bavin<f  a  paro- 
chial cure,    and   worshi|»|nnj5    itiotlly 
[in    a  eathedml    where    baptism    did 
not  enter  into  tlie  service,  I  felt  the 
value  of  I  he  baptismal  otfiec  as  a  wit- 
nosB  to  troth  rather  than  a^  a  teacher 
|f>f  it,**     Since  that  lime  he  hai*  come 
to  realize  more  dit^tinctly  **  the  vah»6 
of  the    Pruyer*lx»ok,  »(ieiikiiig»    as  it 
iioeji,  to    the  huart*  of  the  people  la 
flheir  own  ton«^tie,  in  teaching  aud  im- 
|preftsinj;j  on  the    people    the   doetrines 
I  which  it    einbcHlie^/'     This   seenai  to 
|li!i  to  impl>%  that  as  lon^  as  the  foriiiu- 
[bvries  u:^ed    in  public  olIi(*es   speak  an 
l^uithodu.x  l:int?u:uejhe  Church  laay  in 
[nliier  ways    be    eominltted    to  hertisy 
} without  hK-^ing  Ijor  character.     On  the 
i»arae  trrouiul,  as  Ion*;  as  the  woiik  of 
rrtinKCiTatinn  are  ustnl  in  the  *'  Lord'* 
i8ap|)€'%"  any  dDctrlne    whatever  may 
lt>e    taught     concensin*^    it.      At    all 
|cveni!<,  ihij^  U  all  that  Dr.  Pu^ey  says 
A.H  to  his  adherem^e  to  or  disavowal  of 
re^ohitionn  of  I80O.      lie  cannot 
(canrpmedifhi!*  threats  iu  18*14  have 
k  taken  ail  wunh  no  tnon*  than  his 
rations  fourteen  year-?  ago — if  the 
[>litieiwns  on  whose  will  the  decision 
ti0f  thege  qne>tio:i!!i  depend?*  have  fouofl 
rout  that  the  hark  of  the  Ilifjh-Chnrch 
tleadcr»  is  woi^e  than  their  bite- 

^  Hi    motiui   anlmorum^   fltqoo  bicc  certxinJim 

UIOtA 

BtverU  exIssQt  Jnctu  caiapre»««  qul«fl<«tit}t/* 

U\  long  as  the  Bible  ia  read  and  the 

[l*raver-lMM>k    uh*?*!,  they  will  iniprDda 

the  jM^ople  the  doetrinc^s  which  tliey 

rt«l>ody ;  and  the   E^-^ayista  and    Re- 

ifjewers  and  Dr,  C'oien!*o  will  lalwir  mi 

fitirely  in  vain  to  pervert  Un^ni,  that 

10  court  at  all  will    be  net*<*^"iary  Kj 

punii^h  Ihe  pj*t>pagatord   of  false  doe- 

lriTie«,     Ai  &U  events,  it  toay  faurly 


be  piv^i^umei]  that  the 
fvve  ehureh  anr  worih 
and  no  mure,  m  the 
cei^ion. 

But  our  irninediaic 
com  80  of  Ihe  conti'oven*^ 
^lican   cHtabli^htuenU 
sions  in  Dv.  Pu»cy'*   preQ 
he  buid  I  hat  noine  Calbot 
biT  in  an  erstasy  at  iltiM 
tan**  ((hederii^ion  of  ibi! 
a^i  to  ihtj  "  Es!*ayrt  and 
pear  to  have  sn^-re^itrMl 
JVIar.ning  with  refeten^^e 
in  Coiujclh"  iii  whieb  b 
have   njuieed  in  the  U 
f>naer  friendi*  an<i  lo  t 
the  tuijieries  of  the  Chur^ 
The   i*ume   kli»d  of  cduis 
been  ntadt^  against  C*aJ!( 
ly  con  vert  ti  ;  atnl  it  tit  tjf 
tblrijE!!^^*  thai  it  should  Ix*  1 
**  troubk''*  in  the    ClmreJ 
of  the  kind  uf  which  w« 
while  it  wetdteuf*   it    a  a 
fmj-ment^  of  Catholic  I; 
also  it^    hold   on    tlu^  tn 
who  Iiave  hitherto  been  , 
m.'ii^injc  it  die  object  of  ( 
and  that  obedience  whid 
of  evi^ry   ( 'hrUtian   hen 
pay  to  the  otte  motla^r  a 
of  God.     8i>  far,    ihep 
G  or  ham  ea-^e  or  the*  l>4 
the  qu'^i^tioa  of  the  '*  Km 
vieW!*/'  and  ihc*  Colcn^o 
to  expO:*€  the  true  niu\ 
character  of  the  ini^tilti 
itself  the  Church  of  E 
many  jfuKl    and  loyal 
fret!  from  a  dehjsifm,  ai 
tions  transfcrr<.'d  to  thel 
gltitaMt^  object.     Thi^  | 
individuals,  u   a  tnatte 
Oa  the  other  hand,  on 
stated  9Q  clearly  by  I>i 
19  no  rnatier  of  rejoidi 
whieli  ba^  to  leach  so 
of  baptized  souls   all 
ever  know  uf  Calf 
have  tb(*  truihi  thaif 
in!ni*h'*l  in  nttrabei 
and  sht)u)d  lo^e  alt 
ing  them  from  corruptl< 
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Dr-  Miinning's  letter  to  Dr.  Ptiaey 
intaitid  a  clear  und  calm  statemtiiiior 
[0  doetraies  on  which  the  fcolLugs  of 
Cat  boiled  toward  bodies  Hke  tht: 
Jhurch  of  England  are  based-  Dr. 
usej'  hatl  det!lared  that  he  kuew  tlmt 
a  very  earne-St  bodj  of  lloman  Cath- 
iica  rejoice  \n  all  the  work! ii;;^  of  Go  J 
te  Holy  Gho^t  in  the  Cliurch  of 
inglaiid^"  and  liad  contrasted  tlieui 
tth  others  who  are  in  **  ee^tik!/  at  the 
ictory  of  Satan."  It  beL'aine  iiecei- 
ttry  therefore  to  state  in  what  seujse  a 
Catholic  can  admit  iljat  the  Holy 
Jho3t  work^  in  the  Church  of  En^- 
and.  No  Catholic,  then,  by  denying 
ilterly  and  eatirely  anything  like  the; 
character  of  a  church  to  the  C'hureh 
of  Eiigknd»  denies  thereby  the  work- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  openi- 
liOtiB  of  grace  among  tho^^c  who  .^ire 
iii  mifabiT:^ ;  nor  when  these  opera- 
t^m^  nir»  allirrned  and  rejo:ced  m  is 
1  itiou  thereby  inadc  that  tbe 
_  if  En^^land  is  in   any   sense 

ver  a  cbuj^ch  at  all.     \}i\  Man- 
ttati'S  io  ftill  tiie  reasons  why  wc 
the    workings    of    the    Holy 
among    the    Enirlish    peoiile ; 
ese  part4  of  his  pumplde:- — lii- 
the  whole  of  it — :ire  extremely 
le,  as    a    clear    i;  late  me  at    of 
11  which  it  13  very  difficult  to  get 
Hu;^li^lifiien  generally  to  understand, 
account  of    tbeir   prevalent  igno- 
'0  or  misconception  of  tlie  ductrine 
L*e,     Tha  truths  in  question,  we 
hartlly  say,  enable  Cathofics  to 
heartily  in  the  efFecLs  of  grace 
the   DiFsenteri,    not  le^is  than 
g  Anglican?-  Dr.  Mannlu;;  has  a 
]>agea  ai^o  on  the  S[ieclfic  trutlis 
Ait  liare  beea  preserved  by  An;4lieau- 
ikiul  the  fear  with  which  ha  r^- 
the  process  of  undermining  the 
^tumity  of  England  which  is  go- 
***?  «o.    He  also  exphiias  how  natur- 
^•llf  he  rejoices  at  conversion:*!  which 
^^  ^  liita  Uie  bringing  of  souk  from 
*'*'i  imperfect  to  the  perfect  knowledge 
*»^  lie  truth  ;  and  sums  up  by  an  ar- 
!o   prove  that  thi  Anglican 
[leihmeat,   hiiitead    of  bcmg,   as 
Pasejr  Imd  caUp.d  it,  ^^  the  great 


bulwark  agains.t  infidelity  iu  th'3 
landt**  is  in  reality  re.:?ponsibh  for  thai 
infidelity  ;  as  having  been  th l;  sourcj 
of  the  present  spliitual  anarchy  Ij 
England ;  a^  b;i\  iiig  weakened  oven 
thtjse  truths  wliich  it  ix^tains  by  dj- 
taidiing  them  froiu  others  and  from  the 
diviae  voice  of  the  Ciiurch,  which  is 
the  guarantee  of  their  immortality  ; 
and  as  being  a  source  of  unbelief  by 
the  denial  of  the  truths  it  has  rejecte^l 
and  also  of  the  perpctyal  and  cvcr- 
ptesent  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  preset  ve  the  Chiu'ch  from  error. 
We  may  adil,  having  quoted  Dr. 
Newman  on  the  subject  of  Aaglican 
orders,  that  Dr.  Manning  speaks  with 
etjyul  elearness  as  to  their  entire  in- 
valiiity. 

Dr.  Pusey-s  conti-oversial  appeav- 
anees  are  gene  rally  ratber  late  In  the 
day  :  the  method  of  his  mind  is  induc- 
tive, and  he  rejoices  above  all  thingi* 
in  llie  accumulalion  of  a  vast  amount 
of  materials*  which  he  does  not  al- 
ways suci'  M:>d  in  clearly  arranging  or 
lucidly  epitomizing.  He  has  taken  a 
year  to  answer  Dr.  Mjinning's  short 
pamphlet  of  less  thsin  fifty  pages,  or 
rather  a  part  of  it-  The  volnmL?  teems 
witli  undigeste^l  learning ;  and  a  very 
hirge  share  of  it  is  taken  up  with  a 
long  postscript  and  a  set  of  notes.  It 
Will  not  be  our  business  at  present  to 
do  more  than  state  concL^ii'ly  la  what 
tb^  answer  to  Dr.  Manning  consists, 
and  endeavor  to  draw  out  from  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Pusey  what  hU  ideji  is 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  what  his 
own  position  in  her. 

There  is  nothing  in  direct  answer 
to  Dr.  Manning's  explanation  of  th;* 
di>ctrln6  a^  to  tlie  working  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  outside  the  visible 
Church — an  explanation  which  of 
course  places  the  Anglican  Church 
on  the  same  ground  with  the  Dissent- 
ing sects.  The  aatisifactory  answer  tu 
this  would  of  course  be  sotd:*  pnjof 
that  the  Anglicans  have  orders  and 
sacramRnts,  and  that  gracj  is  given 
thrmtffh  them,  not  meridy  to  the  dispel- 
sitionsof  the  Individual  who  receives  it* 
Dr.   Pusey,  of  course,  maintain.*)  the 
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validity  uf  Anglic4in  orders,  but 
ho  addjj  nothing:  tn  the  eomrovci-sv'^ 
except  the  remark  lliat  the  form  of 
eoiisecmtioii  used  m  the  ca.'^e  of  Par- 
ker w'lis  taken  fmm  that  ust.'d  in  »Jie 
ease  of  Cljiehele  a  century  before. 
As  the  contix)Tersy  dops  not  turn 
solely  ui>on  the  form  u?ed  in  Parker's 
con  see  rati  on,  the  ta<'t  adduced  by  Dr. 
Pusey  lias  little  lo  do  witli  it.*  'Wilh 
rei»ard  to  the  other  point,  it  f^  of 
eourde  hnpossiible.  or  very  ditlieult,  to 
prove  the  connection  between  the  ef- 
fect of  a  supposed  mciin^  of  grace 
and  that  supposed  means  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  subjective  dispogitions 
and  belief  of  the  recipient.  Dr. 
Puscy  lm«i  no  proofs  which  would  not 
equally  show  that  any  om*  who 
thought  himself  a  priest  was  o?r% 
and  that  any  one  who  thouijht  he 
received  a  sacrament  from  him 
woiihl  n^celve  it.  But  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Miinuiaj^  on  whieh  Dr, 
Pusey  tksten^i  more  luirtieularly  is 
that  which  accuses  the  Anglican  e*»- 
tahlishment  of  being  the  **eauHe  and 
t^prinf?  of  the  prevailin;;  unbcllet?* 
Dr.  Pusey  remarks  first  ttiat  there 
i^  plenty  of  unbelief  everywhere. 
That  is  true  ;  and  everywhere  it  can 
be  traced  to  some  cause ;  t!ie  charge 
is,  that  thf^  R'^formatioti  ha?(  produ[x^il 
It  in  England,  whieh  vva?  frot^  from  it 
before.  Dr.  3Ianning*s  tir-^t  proof — 
that  Anglicanism  rejerts  much  Cling* 

•Practfaillr  ipMltln**,  ft  S^  «<ftr»»1v  n  Tn*»f!er 

of  eiir|irUe  llwt        '        ^  vu 

Vnterciited  thom  ia 

!hon*fht  nHfinf  rh  >. 


•  htM  cv<»r 
'ft   hi  j*Mv   V 


otir*  to  ill-; 


pl**     If  tficro  t  1 

htivc  bren  Urn  i^itti.    «n  i  *m  u   ih  wilu 
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tian  troth — U  met  bv  a  t*a!iTiil 
the  amount  of  truth  which  l>o*b 
m  unions  hold*     In  ihl«  {lart  of  li 
guiueiit    J  Jr.  Puj^ey    setTn*  to 
avo'id  the  n^al  quosrion 
Manning  speaks  nf  I  he  ,« 

the  Church  of  Enoland,  no  dui4 
Widl  a**  of  her  pnvctiral  icaelimg| 
as  it  has  been  for  the  Inst  thiYi 
dred  ^vears,  and  such  sis  it  ijfi  iht 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eq 
at  this  day*  Hut  in  a  qiiei^tjori 
the  amount  of  truth  w^ifb  whidi 
claims  to  be  •*  the  grcnt  b<i 
against  intideHty/*  it  i^  obvioiii 
her  formuhirles  must  l>e  judgw 
cording  to  tlie  sense  commonly  d 
ed   lo  I  hem,   and     i         '  '^ 

interf>retation  of  tli  r 

onliriary  teaching  of  Irt 
Everv  one  knows  that  varioni? 
have  been  applied  to  the  An] 
formularies;  nnd  it  viTk^  the  oUj 
the  eelebraled  No.  *J0  of  the  *•  t 
for  the  Tira«V*  to  prnvr  that,  ini 
cases,  it  was  the  intention  of  diei 
pliers  of  the  artieh*s  to  aUiW  in 
various  schools  to  sign  them.  3 
is  going  far  beyond  tht^  to  poj 
ward  the  so-4y\lled  **  Catboljc" 
pn^talJon    of  the    formn'  ^ 

sense  of  the  Church  o*  1. 

would  be  nritnie  evpu  i  \i 

the  matier  as  a  aim  pi  \  (| 

tion;  much  more  is  it  in  iljt  ]M 
d«'gree  unfair  to  put  forwfird  thl| 
terpretation   in    a   conii  -t 

turns  upon  wfmtac*tuall;  i 

is  taught  by  her.     If  a  ^ 

unarqimiuled  with  the  t 
Anglican i^rn    as    Dr.    Pin^-y  t* 
that  of  Catholicism — werr  to 
thi^  book  a»id  believe  what  H-ji 
it,  ho  woull,  W"  ^  '-!••' ^.  I.,  ^..* 
a  totally  false 
trine  of  the  Eu-n^n  i  n 
on  tho  face  of  h>r  form 
it    bis  always  been  u 
ai^tod    upon     by   niiu-: 
I    H'  and  itt?opl?.     ir 
mee  that    »b^     b  > 
Is  wUich  ^ 
4nd  that   - 
tiieAaii^  sonso  a  9  the  C:iib<jU7  CI 
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I   learn  with    surprise  that 

0  difference  between  Angli- 
Catholics    on  justification. 

\  not  one  statement  in  the 
chapters  on  justification  in 
il  of  Trent  which  any  of  us 

1  in  receiving/'  says  Dr. 
ile  would  find  that  Dr.  Man- 
quite  falsely  said  that  "  the 
*  England  sustains  a  belief 
jraments,  but  formally  pro- 
nbelief  in  the  othsr  five." 
at  the  Church  of  England 
even  to  b?  sacraments,  with 
ifference  in  dignity.  Still 
lis  astonishment,  he  would 
the  Church  of  England  does 
irticular,  object  to  extreme 
she  "  only  objects  to  the  later 
t,"  which  is  not  the  Catholic 
•namely,  the  custom  of  not 
ing  it  exce])t  to  the  dying, 
ome  one  told  him  that  the 

England  has  discontinued  . 
ce  altogether,  and  that  any 
I  be  called  a  simple  papist 
pted  to  introduce  it  in  any 
flight  naturally  be  inclined 
fault  with    the   treacherous 

had  so  misled  him.  It  is 
with  other  points.  Dr. 
Is  us  that  the  Church  of 
Iocs  wo^deny  the  infallibility 
I  councils  or  of  the  Church, 
ning  on  this  last  head  is  so 
•ecimen  of  his  method,  that 
Iwell  on  it  for  a  moment. 
16  articles  teaches,   that  as 

churches  have  erred,  so 
hurch  of  Rome  hath  erred 
a  matters  of  faith.  Dr. 
sums  this  up,  very  naturally, 
nent  that  all  churches  have 
he  article,"  says  Dr.  Pusey, 
)uzzle  to  me  when  young." 
Bed,  it  seems,  that  the  con- 
i  must  have  been  meant  to 
ctrinal  decrees.  "  The  two 
sing  put  antithetically,  must 
L  On  further  information, 
at  there  were  no  canons  of 
,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch 
intended;  then  it  followed 
I  principle  of  the  corre- 


spondence of  the  two  clauses — that 
neither  wers  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  spoken  of.  The  article  more- 
over does  not  say  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  in  error  in  the  present,  bat 
haih  erred  in  time  past.'* 

It  is  strange  to  see  so  much  ingenu 
ity  wasted  in  a  hopeless  cause.  Dr 
Pusey  remembers  perfectly  that  th 
attempt  to  put  forward  the  interi)reta- 
tions  for  which  he  contends,  not  as  the 
sense  or  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  as  a  sense  of  her  articles 
barely  tolerated  by  her  in  certain  in- 
dividuals of  Catholic  opinions  whom 
she  wished  to  i^etain,  as  others,  in  her 
service,  was  met  many  years  ago  by 
an  outcry  such  as  has  not  been  heard 
in  our  day  in  England,  save  in  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  An  1  yet  he 
thinks  it  fair  and  just  to  argue  as  if  the 
Church  of  England  not  only  allowed 
such  interpretations,  but  as  if  the  views 
which  they  embody  were  her  regular 
teaching,  so  that  she  has  a  right  to 
claim  that  she  has  put  forward  boldly 
in  face  of  the  infidelity  around  her  those 
portions  of  Christian  truth  to  which 
they  relate.  Her  people  then  are,  and 
always  have  been,  really  taught  that 
there  are  seven  sacraments,  that  there 
is  a  real  presence  on  the  altar,  that 
there  is  a  eucharistic  sacrifice,  that 
the  Church  is  infallible,  and  soon.  And 
as  he  speaks  of  her  ministers  being 
vowed  to  banish  and  drive  away  strange 
doctrine,  his  position  implies  that  any 
heresy  which  might  contradict  these 
great  Catholic  truths  could  not  be  per- 
mitted within  her  pale.  And  now, 
suppose  he  was  taken  at  his  word; 
suppose,  in  consequence  of  this  so- 
called  Eirenicon,  negotiations  were 
opened  and  emissaries  sent  from 
Rome  to  the  bishops  and  convocation 
of  the  English  Church  to  treat  of  re- 
union. What  would  be  the  first  step 
of  the  Anglican  authorities,  those  who 
really  have  a  right  to  speak  for  their 
communion,  and  who  would  be  backed 
by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  la- 
ity in  the  country  ?  It  would  certainly 
be  to  repudiate  the  false  face  put  upon 
their  teaching  by  Dr.  Pusey,  and  tr 
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declare  ihat  tXmt  i^iimxh  l»ari  alwa>« 
been,  and  tueaiU  to  be,  iborouglilv  aiid 
simply  ProU^taut  ou  ttie  poiiits  at  is- 

If,  therefore,  X>r*  Pusey  cannot  an- 
swer Dr.  Mnnnuig's  charge  except  by 
ttUributlng  to  Llie  Churcli  of  England 
the  ordinary  and  regulai*  teaching,  us 
against  inlidelity,  of  doctrines  wliidi 
she  practieiiUy  cLVclaims^-even  U'  it  Iw? 
allowed  that  mUc  dcwjs  not  formally  pri)* 
soribe  them — ^it  i^  clear  that  he  tiniiks 
little  bettor  of  tliat  orditmry  and  regu- 
lar teaching  a*  it  \^  in  fact  tlinu  Dr. 
Manning  himself.  Ilia  book  is  ui  re- 
idity  more  a  lung  excuse  of  hitndclf 
and  others  for  remaining  in  her  than 
anylliing  ebe.  This  is  quite  a  di0er- 
cut  question*  She  may  tolerate  Cath- 
olic opinions  in  h<'r  ministei*^,  and  Calh* 
ohe  interpretations  ofherariielee.  Her 
defenders  have  tlum  to  give  an  aeeount 
of  whnt  «ort  nf  elinrch  it  is  which  can 
compnnnUt*  irniU  Ijy  purposely  ambig- 
uous fiMTnnUirlc!*,  arid  allow  side  by 
<ide  in  her  pulpiLn  nn-n  who  niunt  con* 
sider  eairh  otlier  iw  heretics.  But  Dr. 
Manning's  question  relates  to  her  actual 
Icacliing  as  a  "  bulwark  against  infidel- 
ity f  and  Dr.  Pu?u»y  knows  very  well 
that  for  eveiy  clergyman  who  teaches 
more  ^crauienU  than  two,  or  the  eii- 
obarlstic  sacriiioe,  there  are  twenty 
who  deny  thern, 

Perluip.s  the  iiio^t  elaborate  part  of 
Dr.  PuseyVi  volume  is  that  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  aaily  of 
ibe  vissjble  church  \ie<}A  not  be  vit^ible, 
liud  that  it  is  guiHciently  8ecun*d  by 
orders  and  sacraments,  "  thix^ugh  it» 
uiHun  with  Christ,  a«i  head,  by  the  sac- 
raments, and  the  indwelling  of  God 
tile  liidy  Ghost,**  He  naively  asks, 
How  can  we  be  said  to  deny  the  indis- 
soluble unity  of  the  Church  when  we 
cannot  approach  communion  without 
r(*peating  the  Nicene  Creed?  Cer- 
tainly, few  p<'ople  could  ever  be  con- 
victed of  false  doctr'me  if  the  repetition 
of  the  creed  in  public  service  was 
enough  to  absolve  them.  In  thi^  part 
of  the  work,  however.  Dr.  Pusey  more 
thon  ever  leaves  otit  of  sight  the  real 
nature  of  the  cUarge  wbicb  be  has  un- 


dertaken to  aiiswei* — t  be  < 
Ing  denied  the  iodU^ioluble  unit| 
Church,  tiB  visible  beit^i         '  ^ 
pe  I ua  1  V oicct    T 1  le  qut-  - 
tliese  trutini  can   b«i   < 
part  of  the  syittem  %vli 
of  England  teaches  aiul  U'  1*; 
of  course,  there  is  m*»rc  d»^ 
to  the  doclrine  between   tt 
trovei*sialifetK;  and  L>r.  Pm 
only  by  a  theory  of  bis 
fact,  even  if  he  fairly  rrp 
glicjuiism,  hi*  cannot  et^capoj 
:is  to  the  unity  of  tin*  C*hurt4i 
than  I  hat  h&  toit<  iii 
ly  tnaint^iins  tlnil  t 
[Hisew  theChnn*hir<«  infallj 
division  of  Y^hsi  m»d  Wei^t 
in  his  pagei^  that  phrase 
friend**  iue  bo  fond,  th<j  •*  j 
vided  Church*'*     Sow  it  t* 
lind  what  infallible  tcacherJ 
acknowledt;c^  ;  to  what  luj^J 
mit  a  conclusion,  we 
Immaculate  Concet*tifl 
dniwu    by  \xii^   own 
Htudy  of  Scripture  €>r  tlliTJ 
position  may  be  uuderstcti 
f olio w^ ing  pa*sjige : 

"^This,  I   understmul^  ti 
formula     with     \yr.     Ma 
whom  does  <iod  the  Holy  il 
By  the  Roman  Churt^bj 
em?  or  by    tht»  An;a 
been  wont  to  !^ay,  by 
in  §0  far  as  they  tra^'h  the  \ 
which  was  fram  \\v*  b<*jjifl 
i^  the  great  b^idy  of  all 
and,  If  need  mpii^  I  ~  ' 
day  declare 

it  should  appvvir  thut  ii  ] 
lH*en  ^ulBcietitly  defined,  i 
fresh    hereey  wbkth 
(p,  84), 

The  taith  of  Chrlstuuk* 
propose*!  lo  them  by  an 
which  they  art;  bound   Um»\ 
but  thai  anifiurity  has  in 
to  be  tested  by  Cbruitiflijii^ 
who  mu-i 
—forth' 

whether  in  any   \mjei\& 
three  churched  leoA  the 
which  wsB  firuoi  1^ 
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Ihonty  ciia it  s^K^Vi  u:  all 
I  tho^  polnUi  \XA  10  wliicU 
lusi  ma^lde^Ir^  iuguldanca 
iiittt  on  which  ^i*^m  thnjQ 
ffer.  Dr.  Fasey  sperikj  of 
[  the  NicL^no  CVyeJ.  Oa 
hty  does  he  belie vi?  Ih-it  the 
\  pri>L*et?d!4  ft'uiii  tiie  Fttiher 
I?  H(i  mity  //<m^  th:it  the 
Ih  orii-H  to  ni  It'll  th*  ^vn^ 
Westera;  hat  th;it  b  u  cji- 
lis  own  ivasoa.  Aril  \vc 
|3  otir  ivA  L*ri  to  mike  out 
Ires  the  w»y  in  wlilch  h;^ 
IT  thiit  the  chiuvhi'-*  cimld 
iciuTimlly*  if  the  o  "ca^iou 
te;  eef>ei:iaUy  in  the  very 
paceordins;  to  the  Au^licuu 
ferfently  possible  case,  thtit 
I  thi"© e  ch  u reh  J'  5  th  im^ e  1  v  ea 
te  vi«!im  oK  the  oew  hiT^i^y, 
tilinjir  to  him,  would  con^tl- 
ftsioii  for  a  new  detiiiit'iun.* 

iui,    of    courHc,    au«t^verlas;    Dr. 

■   hrtt   trt»   rnnnnt   ht'lp  quothi;;  u 

f  f  "  «Ju  the  T«»i' 

-if,"  lAtcly  imih- 

r  '>)-!*    tho     wKo1« 

It  '<  the  cU'ar, 

f,  iiti*  of  l>r, 

1  iiiTjtry  jjir 


the  urclibiihop,  uiku 

>rt)   oiir   who   reaih 

-  t<i  thrtt  of 

lite    iirch- 

Mpc-rtl  Tpoiu 

irne 

liuit 

•t   it 


— ttlftt  b,  bcFofo 

tiiii   H  itur  MiDtitible  to   ii:»,     It, 
[  lo  UK  it  \n  »ilvni.    Tb(?  iiiCiilH- 


for  tht'V 
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It  b  chvir  thiit,  a;c:>rdlnj:  tj  D*** 
Pusey,  we  must  ascerialn  wlmt  rh.* 
*•  LTadivId^d  Caarch  "  taught  for  our- 
selves, and  then  receive  it  oi  \vm' 
authority.  Farmer;*  thin  this  m  r^*- 
ality ;  for  W3  are  to  find  out  for  our- 
selves negative  eoiiiiluilons  as  w.dl  ai 
positive.  Thers  ia  what  lie  speaks  of 
as  u  vast  pr.vctleal  »yi?ti?ni  in  the 
Citholie  Ciiurc-h,  th-^  hoaor  paid  to 
our  Blc3.H*i  Lady»  and  athrn*  thia;r^  of 
that  kind,  whtcli  f>3oetratP  th?  daily 
llfo  ami  tlif*  orijiiiary  thoughtn  of  iha 
^VivxK  mii:*  of  her  ehildretu  O a  this 
Dr.  PiHoy  siti  in  judgnr^it,  aiul 
diiidaivd  it  to  h\3  alieii  to  the  Lv*a?hia,^ 
of  the  '*  Undividi^d  Church,"  ho^aiksL* 
hfi  d  »ed  not  find  it  himself  b  the 
f^ithers.  We  do  not  i*eo  that  lia 
plaoes  hl«  ohjxnioM^  to  it  on  th.5 
authority  of  hi  a  own  Chureh.  Tiiis 
leafk  U3  to  oar  qu .Mtio  j,  wha*.  to  hinv 
i.s  Au^lieaalsin?  l^  he  eoateil  to  b.> 
it^  rluttful  ebild>  1 1  eiteh  its  i^.>»ulae 
spirit,  to  erh!>  witliout  farlh^T  q  ij^tioa 
its  detiaitioa:?,  to**rostaiil  he  thrik- 
ful "  with  whatever  it  may  ^Ive  him? 
We  believe  thai  no  ont'  wlu  \\\\  t*v-tr 
known  any  thin;*  about  the  .^abjeiit  b\4 
suspected  Dr.  Pu^^ey  of  any  iuL  ni'io  i 
to  secede  from  thL^  jVogli<»au  Churw*h : 
tlu:i  milker  it  all  the  mare  :i!ran;i:?  thut 
\v'  ^ftould  glv^  it  so  waveriug  and 
h  i  l:  _  1 :  \ \y  a:i  allegiance*  0.her  p .'oj>le 
ojjL-uly  avow  that  they  slm;dy  |>ut  up 
with  it  as  a  conveaient  lL>d^'m4-[>Iaci* 
for  men  of  no  particular  oplujoas  ;  it 
exacts  liltle,  leaves  th^^m  pretty  mticb 
alone,  and  yet  furniijhe:*  tbeiii  Iiiiud- 
liomely  with  tke  outw:ird  parapher- 
ikftliA  &f  a  chundi.  Like  thir  Ri»maii 
Senale  in  the  old  story  about  Tiberius, 
it  admits  Ihe  gods  of  all  natioad  ex^^lly 
into  it?5  Paathe:>ii.  Oar^  set  of  opinioua 
alone  it  objects  to,  because  I  hey  are  sa 
exclusive  1  Eiccept  in  that  ea.ii:?.  Us 
courts  alway*  shield  ih:*  per^eeateiL 
Mr.  Gorham  ]a  uUacked  for  a  hereby, 
and  they  shield  him ;  Mr,  D.Miiion  tor 
a  tnilh,  and  they  ab-iolve  him ;  even 
llie  *'E§.4ays^  and  R:niow^"  do  not  de- 
prive their  authors  of  this  compre- 
heasive  pi-otectioa.  Its  toleration  givea 
aa  a  ^tatesmaa  e^icpre^sad  It,  ^  general 
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fiatisfaction."  Wlio  ca:i  vviu^o  fo  Ur- 
loyal,  wben  the  yoke  k  so  light  ? 

"Onail  pI  uoc  Domtin,  iiec  mc  tuft  formft  tencrcu 
l\»«^at  ecrviiiiiui  mite  leuuru  ttiiiiu ;'' 

and  80  Dr.  Pusej  himself  seems  to 
feel,  gave  in  those  moods  of  rebel- 
liouRnr<s9  which  now  and  then  corao 
over  liini.  We  have  seen  how  he 
OTie<^  aUnost  jih^jdged  liimseif  to  secede 
if  the  Gorhain  juflgmeiit  iva-i  not 
disavowed.  Ho  was  too  old  theti  to 
be  excused  oo  the  plea  of  youthful 
jiapetuoijity :  at  all  events^  th^  fit 
passed  away:  thj*  bajitiJ^tnal  service 
oouteiits  hhn.  We  have  seea  the 
threats  he  tlirevv  out  more  than  a  year 
ago  ahout  a  free  church  if  the  court 
of  appeal  were  not  raodifi<'cl :  that 
mood  too  has  passed  away.  His 
present  book  speaks  in  the  rao^t  coii- 
tetited  manner :  ♦*  Es<?ay  and  Rf^view- 
isni  a  pa-s-sin^  storm,"  i^  the  1itl<3  tliat 
runs  along  the  top  of  one  of  hh  pages  ; 
and  he  speaks  of  **  tlie  bright  promise 
of  the  year  of  ingathering  which  the 
Loi*d  has  blessed !"  He  has  forgotteo 
his  despair  of  last  year,  and  boldly 
projwses  to  the  Catholic  Church  terms 
on  which  reunion  may  be  made,^ 
term=«^  wo  venture  to  say,  which 
wouM  be  rejected  at  once  by  every 
authority  of  the  Clmrch  of  England 
itself*  Still,  with  ail  this,  we  do  not 
nee  in  his  book  any  indication  that, 
except  as  to  the  validity  of  Anglican 
orders,  he  n/ally  thuiks  mtieh  better 
of  Anglituinisra  lluin  Dr.  Mjinning  or 
Dr.  Newman.  It^  authority  is  noth- 
ing to  him;  and  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  deny  that,  though  a  mere 
human  institution,  it  t42achL*s  many 
trmhs  which  might  otherwi^se  be  on- 
taught.  Ho  is  ready  to  leave  it  if  it 
"accepts  heresy;"  but  it  seems  that 
what  is  heresy,  and  wliat  is  its  accept- 
ance, must  be  left  to  himself  to 
decide.  This  is  the  hmguage  of  one 
party  in  a  contract  or  a  compromise 
to  another ;  not  that  of  a  pupil  to  a 
teacher,  a  child  to  a  parent— above 
all,  not  thfit  of  a  Catholic  to  his 
Church.  He  docs  not  aver  tliat  "the 
Church  of  England  is  the  beat  {possible 


hilwirk  aTTiInst  infltV^'** 
"as  a  matter  of  fact.  at  I 

moment,  tinder  Grnr^i   prv'vm»i 
real   and  chief  bulwark    aeauii 
He  complains  of  Dr*  Miinnins 
nn*nt  that  ghe  **rejeeiA  wt#*A 
truth*'  in  a  way  tliaf  - 
as  if  he   thought  sin 
and  he  only  rleffnds  i  h«g| 

putting  an  entirely  >  v 

her.      I  If*    hoists    a    faii^c   liag, 
tights  for  her  umlcr  it. 

We  an?  unwilhng  to  spfuk  [»<^^ 
ally  of  an  amiable  an«^  *  v..  If    r  u^ 
but  Dw  Pnsey,  if  thci 
like  him,   i^  stlU  in    h,^  >t 
sentative  man;  and  his  worki 
the    position    of  many   othen 
himself.     It  is  obvious  that  he  k% 
in  the  Church  of  England  bed 
lias  nowhLTc  eJse  to  go.     Hci 
to  her,  not  because  ho  loves  i 
mires  her,  but  br^f*afHf   h-   tfi 
can  tind  no  oilier  r 
versed  in  the  S'j 
the  Olil  Tiv^tament,  and  with 
acquaintance,  with  som(?  of  the  1 
he  Ivii  §tii  lied  them  no  ler  til 
disadvantage  which  co*-*  ♦ 
tire  ignorance  of  the 
which  the  authors  win-m  i 
lived  and  breathed-     The  fatiKflil 
I>ecially,  if  they  arc  studied  wltl 
knowledge  of  the  ever-living  Ck 
are  certain  to  be  misuuderjitci^d  aiti| 
convey  inadequate  ideas  of  ihrir  i 
pmct  ire  and  belief.    The  ClnircJj  i 
explains  au«l  completes  their  te^fii 
It   is   exactly   the   cveryf 
thing<3  and  cTi.stont*  and  hi 
too  fUmUiar  to  be  chrorj  i  'i  1 
ever  l>e  unknown  to  thn-e    *  ii* 
merely  literary  knowledge  of  aay  ijl 
tern  or  any  set  of  men.     The  iti 
tiling  is    that    any    reasonabte 
should  suppose  it  to  be  fT*Jt"— i-- 
Pujiey,    if  we   may  j 
opening  of  his  postscr 
to  think  that  if  St.  An 
arrive  to-morrow  in  1 
go  to   worship  in  St  i  '^ 

minster  Abbey,  r 111 lir 
fields  or  Warwick  S  i  <   .  -  -^ 
tine-,  who,  in  a  well-kiiowa  im 
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intcd  out  the  unfailing  mark 
:lie  common  sense  of  mankind 
ed  upon  the  true  Church  by 
pie  popular  uso  of  the  name 
3! 

result  of  Dr.  Pusey's  thought 
dv  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
leads.  The  first  is  an  attitude 
utterly  and  entirely  alien  from 
ich  is  the  first  condition  of  the 
of  a  Catholic  to  the  Church, 
never  been  taught  by  a  church, 
by  a  church,  moulded  by  a 
he  is  self-educated  and  self- 
he  has  made  his  own  teacher 
self,  and  has  never  sat  at  the 
ny  other,  except  of  the  author  of 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  in- 
r.  Speaking  of  the  possibility 
jssion"  in  his  own  case,  he  tells 
have  always  felt  that  I  could 
13  in  on  no  other  way  than  that 
ng  my  eyes  and  accepting 
T  was  put  before  me"  (p.  98). 
i  revolution  that  would  be ! 
titude  of  simple,  uncriticising, 
fmg  docility  and  obedience,  is  a 
liich  to  him  is  a  perfect  novelty, 
le  thing  to  take  our  faith  from 
•action  of  our  own  brain  ;  quite 
to  receive  it  from  a  living  re- 
itside  and  independent  of  our- 
This  is  the  first  thin^;  thai 


strikes  us  in  men  like  Dr.  Pusey,  as 
their  minds  are  reflected  in  books  such 
as  that  before  us.  The  second  is  an 
amount  of  misconception,  misunder- 
standing, and  positive  ignorance  of  the 
Catholic  system,  which  would  be  simply 
unintelligible  did  we  not  consider  the 
great  disadvantages  under  which  j^ny 
one  in  his  position  must  have  studied 
it.  He  is  not  one  of  the  more  rabid 
school  of  Anglican  controversialists ;  his 
character  and  habits  of  mind  are  quite 
alien  from  wilful  misrepresentation  and 
conscious  unfairness.  And  yet  tiiere  is 
hardly  a  fair  statement  in  his  book  on 
matters  which  belong  to  Catholicism  ; 
and  there  are  many  most  provoking 
misstatements,  as  well  as  many  most 
ludicrous  and  childish  blunders.  The 
book  presents  aa  easy  victory  to  any 
moderately-informed  Catholic  theolo- 
gian who  may  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
fute it  This  has  not  been  our  pur- 
pose at  present.  We  liave  been  con- 
tent with  pointing  out  that  his  defence  of 
Anglicanism  really  condemns  it,  be- 
cause it  implies  that  he  cannot  defend 
it  without  misrepresenting  it.  In  a 
future  article  we  may  deal  with  him 
as  a  controversialist,  and  point  out,  by 
way  of  spechnen,  some  few  of  the  mis- 
takes into  which  he  has  fallen  in  his 
attack  on  the  Catholic  Church. 
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ignorance  of  true  Irish  history 
vails,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
fiven  as  facts  to  a  large  mass 
lerately  educated  people,  is 
J  surprising.  For  instance,  it 
ally  believed  among  a  great 
of  people,  and  it  is  taught  to 
I  books,  that  Ireland  was  a 
desolate  bogs,  anrl  forests  fill- 
wolves,  and  inhabited  by  law- 
i>ge8,  till  converted  to  a  "  sort 


of  Christianity"  by  the  English,  of 
which  Christianity  the  remarkable 
part  was  tliat  it  had  nothing  to  do  , 
with  the  Pope.  Mmy  people  believe 
St.  Patrick  to  have  been  an  Enpjlish- 
man ;  others  think  he  was  a  Welsh- 
man, and  a  few  bold  spirits  of  the 
present  day  declare  that  they  can 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  excellent 
Protestant  Savages,  bogs,  wolves,  and 
desolation,  having  been  t£^cn  compaft* 
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sion  npon  hy-  the  Englislit  iUvy  ?ijbju- 
gatrd  tliL'  peojjltj.  Uui^^lit  lIuMii*  gave 
(hfTii  luvr^^  unci  id  the  rei^u  of  Henry 
II,  of  Englarul  attacliei  Iivlninl  to  the 
HriHsU  L*rown»  when  that  country  be- 
gsm  to  have  a  liistorj*.  B«'fore  that 
rhiit%  that  h,  bf-fart  ihe  twelflli  ct^ntury, 
for  1  Ion ry  IL  ris(!fiitled  the  throne 
in  1154,  Ireland  had  hiul  no  history 
worth  rctnombering  or  worth  noting. 
Thli*  id  a  flhort  eummary  of  th«*  chief 
points  of  the  Piioiestant  bi*ljt3f  on 
that  matter.  And  aUhoufrli  true 
kfiowledf^e  concern ing  many  things 
has  j*tnick  root  and  spread  ainaxin^ly 
of  kte  years,  tlicre  h  8o  nrntdi  elill  to 
learn  about  Indand,  and  the  hktory 
of  that  country  is  at  once  m  interest- 
ing and  80  edifying,  that  **  Papers  on 
Irish  History"  are  offcrinl  to  tlic  read- 
ers of  ihe  **  Workman'*  with  a  convic- 
tion that  tht^y  will  lind  a  welcnnie 
both  in  that  country  and  in  En;ilarid. 

Ill  looking  back  to  the  earUest 
years  of  (he  history  of  Indandj  our 
instructor  ia  tradition.  Il  u  a  vc?ry 
curious  thing,  howcrer,  to  sec  that 
the  old  talcs,  which  have  passed  with 
many  for  poetic  fables,  have  assumed 
in  these  dnya  a  remarkable  import- 
ance, bccnuae  in  so  many  justanccs 
science  is  proving  tradition  to  be  truth. 
Speaking  of  Ire  bind,  Caindeu  eays : 
^*lf  wliat  the  Irish  historians  relate 
be  true,  tliis  i.sland  was  not  without 
reason  callefl  Affi/f/ia^  or  most  ancient, 
by  PhjtarHi.  For  they  begin  their 
historii'S  from  the  remotest  pcriml  of 
antiquity,  sti  tlial compared  wllb  them 
all  other  niition^  are  of  modern  date, 
and  but  in  a  kind  of  infancy*  They 
tell  us  that  one  Cmsarra^  gnind- 
daughter  to  Noah,  lived  here  before 
the  flood,  and  that  afterward  came 
Barthohmxts  {Partholanus),  a  Scyth- 
ian, ^iOO  years  after  the  fl>od.  and 
waged  fierce  war  with  the  ginntit. 
Long  after  tbis.  Nemelhus,  the  Seyth* 
run,  landed,  and  was  presetitly  driv<m 
off  by  the  giants*  Afterward,  Del  an, 
with  some  Greeks,  made  themselves 
mi\si«?rs  of  the  island;  then  Oaoth^ 
Im,  with  his  wrie  S^ota^  daughter  of 
Phamoh.  arrived  hetr,  and  called  the 


island  from  hor  Seatia,  n^nl  fnt 
Gaoththi^  and  thl^  at  i  i 

Israelites'  departurD  oui  -  ..^-1 
few  ages  afl;r,  ffihemm  nxtA  I 
oi»/"  (or  as  the  Irish  ea^'  '  *^  l 
anil  Erim on ) ,  son  s  o f  J  /  ^ 

Sfmin,  led  some  c;  I  \ 

and,  which  had   b  fc 

a    plague.      Tbeur  k 

mean  to  affinn  mn 
due  ullowanc«  for  Wkk\li\ 
Camden    give«    hm    own 
these  words:     '^^Th'it  ibis  fi 
originrdly  i  nimbi  ted  upon   th" 
disjier^ioti  of  mankind.  I  have 
least  doubt,"      And   at  ll ' 
one  who   may   be  quoted 
standing  the  subject,  ha« 
the   imtneuse   autiqtillT  of 
an    antiquity    which,   in 
caleuiution.     But  it  i%  in  mq 
uru  [troved  by  the  di*cov<ry 
bind    of   those    wca|>oiifl    whi 
the  earliest  weapon**  <♦*'    '    ' 
by  nuui.     Tbev  ui'e  flu 
a    nbape   like  the    hood    oi 
Tljc»y   were    used    liofore    lOi 
liow  to  use  metal ;  and  they 
thai    earliest     time    which    p*^ 
have  called  by  the  nomt*  of 
ago.      GiMdogkta    have 
early  ages  into  thro<?:  llie^ 
hronsee,  and  the  Iron  pi»rl 
stone  age,  Indand  had  a  |>co] 
the  celts,  or  Hint  slones  chlp| 
form   like  a   sfiear   liea*!,  wci 
weapons. 

The  debuted  point  of 
not  I  re  la  nd  wils  j  »eo  \  de^  1  i   »( 

is    one    which    i«    of  J 

There  wjis  a  time  in  tUi  XkiA 
man  when  people  could  have  i 
over  fmm  Fi-ance  to  Englan 
when  Ireland  wa«  joininl  to 
Strange  as  this  may  rea<d  l»i 
persons,  it  is  le§«  ftt 
greater  instance  of.  for  e: 
tralia  being  found  |>eo|il« 
parted  from  Ihe  rest  of  the 
great  se.%  The  people  of  A 
not  gone  th«.'re  in  Ve^s?U.  T 
got  there  by  buid  ;  and  whetl 
the  gnidual  Work  of  tii 
which  tho  land  sunk,  and 
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r  it,  and  bj  this  means  gave 
>  the  world,  or  whether  bj 
conmlsions  rocks  shivered, 
ind  was  rent  apart  and  sunk, 
;n  us  and  France,  where  the 
aj  be  said  to  be  filled  in  by 
r  that  makes  the  Straits  of 
lowever  it  was  done,  wheth- 
ly  or  not,  the  researches  of 
jience  have  settled  that  these 
curred,  and  that  the  people 
our  forefathers  in  this  man- 
separated  from  each  other. 
\  this  theory  as  a  truth,  it  is 
k  whether  Ireland  was  peo- 
this  country  or  not.  But  in 
ice  of  such  a  theory,  no  per- 
ny  longer  laugh  at  Ireland's 
1  antiquity ;  it  is  more  rea- 
)  accept  it,  and  to  allow  that 
e  proved  th^ir  ancient  and 
J  intelligence  by  preserving 

lis  theory  of  the  manner  in 
mds  were  divided  from  conti- 
n  fa?t,  constantly  proving  it- 
•e  our  eyes.  Not  to  go  out 
id,  we  may  see  the  progress 
change  now  in  Lin  coins  hii-e. 
on  why  the  great  embank- 
ainst  the  sea  are  necessary 
d  have  become  more  than 
3ssary  of  late  yeai-s,  is,  that 
is  sinking;  and  but  for  the 
ns  that  science  and  labor 
part  of  Lincolnsliire  would 
n  island. 

are  now  a  few  words  to  be 
t  the  name  Scotia,  as  applied 
d.     The  Romans  called  all 

western  people"  Scots,  or 
;.  It  meant  a  people  who 
I     maritime     people —  they 

word  in  these  countries,  for 
•nic,  or  northern  Celtic  ;  and 
16  word  ourselves  when  we 

a   boat  scudding  over  the 

e  people  from  Spain  cams  to 
md  that  the  existing  Irish 
descendants,  is  not  disputed. 
uid  Hermione,  callj  1  by  t!i3 
«r  and  Erimon,  left  their 
JBihemiaj  from  the  Spanish 


for  one  brother,  and  in  the  Irish  Erin 
for  the  other.  But  yet  Hibemia  is  a 
comparatively  modem  name ;  and 
Ireland  is  the  ancient  Scotia,  called 
lerne  by  the  Roman  poet  Claudlan 
and  other  Roman  writers,  and  Ivvor- 
na  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  many 
beside. 

One  word  more  about  the  rude  flint 
weapon  called  everywhere  a  celt.  It 
took  its  name  undoubtedly  from  the 
people  who  used  it.  It  was  the  weap- 
on of  the  northern  or  Celtic  nations. 
When  Celts  are  found  they  indicate  to 
us  the  existence  of  the  men  who  used 
them,  and  their  state  of  civilization. 
Wherever  they  are  found  they  are 
called  by  this  name,  and  their  name  is 
derived  from  the  northern  people. 

Ireland  has  always  been  considered 
a  most  healthy  country,  and  in  Camp- 
bell's  Philosophical  Survey  of  Ireland, 
Dr  Rutty  tells  us,  "  The  bogs  are  not 
injurious  to  health,  and  agues  are  very 
unfrequent  here.'*  And  again,  these 
"bogs  are  not,  as  may  be  supposed 
from  their  blackness,  masse j  of  putre- 
faction, but,  on  the  contrary,  are  of 
such  a  texture  as  to  resist  putrefaction 
above  any  other  substance  we  know 
of."  Of  such  assertions  we  have  now 
constant  proof,  and  the  durability  of 
the  beautiful  and  otlen  highly  polish- 
ed ornaments  made  out  of  Irish  bog- 
wood  is  tOD  well  known  to  dwell  upon. 

The  people  seem  to  have  been,  in 
very  early  times,  great  feeders  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  pij?s.  But  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  of  this  beautiful  island 
yields  to  the  labor  of  the  scientific 
farmer  great  gain. 

Very  curious  speculations  have  aris- 
en as  to  the  gold  that  has  been  found 
in  Ireland.  It  remains  a  myster}'. 
Mr.  O'Connor,  in  his  dissertations  on 
the  history  of  Ireland,  says,  **that, 
sooTi  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scots 
from  Spain,  we  read  of  Uchudan  o\' 
Cuala,  who  rendered  himself  famous 
by  his  skill  in  the  fabrication  of  met- 
als." This  plac?s  th.3  civilization  of 
Ireliinil  very  far  back ;  and  taken  to- 
gether wiih  the  early  renown  of  tbr. 
Irish  in  music,  puts  them  at  once  in  a 
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positiou  of  their  own.  When  a  peo- 
ple are  musicians  and  workers  in 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  thej 
have  advanced  a  good  way  in  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  civilization.  Their 
music  is  described  as  being  of  the  most 
affecting  and  tender  kind;  and  they 
seem  to  have  met  together,  as  after- 
ward at  Tara,  for  such  accomplished 
recreations  before  anything  of  that 
kind  would  have  been  understood  in 
England. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give,  from 
"  Gough's  Additions"  to  Camden's  ac- 
count of  Ireland,  some  notes  of  the 
buried  gold  that  has  been  found  : 

"In  the  bog  near  Cullen,  in  the 
county  of  Tippcrary,  in  1732,  a  la- 
borer found  a  piece  of  worked  gold,  a  lit- 
tle less  than  half  the  size  of  a  small  egg. 
It  weighed  3  ozs.  4  dwts.  and  7  grs." 

"  In  1739,  a  boy  found  a  circular 
plate  of  beaten  gold,  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  which,  lapped  up 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  enclosed 
three  ingots  of  gold,  which  they  say 
could  not  weigh  less  than  a  pound ; 
for  the  boy  no  sooner  brought  them 
home  than  his  mother,  a  poor  widow, 
uave  them  to  a  merchant,  on  whose 
land  she  had  a  cabin,  as  brass  to  make 
weights." 


This  is  one  of  the  great  m: 
stances  in  which  large  pieces  o 
were  sold  as  brass.  Gold  was 
in  these  lumps,  and  in  thin  pin 
follows : 

^•1742.  A  chUd  found  i 
brink  of  a  hole  a  thin  plate  o 
1747.  A  girl  found  in  the 
dust  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  rol 
another  which  when  extended  ^ 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
broad ;  of  which  a  fellow  stanii 
took  about  half  from  her;  w 
left  weighed  G  dwts.  13  grs.  S 
ter,  an  apprentice  girl  found 
5  dwts.  of  the  same  kind,  rolle 
the  same  manner,  in  a  sod  of 
she  made  the  fire." 

Vessels  of  a  "  yellow  metaU 
people  said,  were  frequently  f(i 
this  bog.  They  used  to  sell  tl 
brass.  One  was  four-sided, 
inches  high,  with  a  handle  o 
side ;  the  sisters  who  possessed 
it  to  a  tinker,  who  mended  a  ] 
gave  thirteen  pence  for  it.  Th 
of  Irish  history  which  the  s 
these  vessels,  and  the  consic 
of  their  shape  and  workn 
might  have  revealed,  has  been 
less,  lost  with  th«im  in  the 
pot. 


From  The  St.  James  Magaaloc. 
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Ix  the  elementary  works  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  people  we  find  every 
<lay  frequent  mention  of  the  Colossus 
of  Khocles.  The  statue  is  always  re|>- 
I'csi^ntt'd  with  g'gautic  limbs,  e:ieh 
Icij  ivstiuu:  o:i  the  enormous  rocks 
\vii!o..  face  l)oth  sidv?s  oi'  the  entrance 
i«»  iho  prlnci|)al  port  of  the  i:<l:iad  of 
Uhodes,  and  ships  in  full  sail  p:v$s 
easily,  it  is  said.  b.»tween  its  legs ;  for 
Pliny  the  ancAM:  vA\s  us  that  its  height 
was  seventy  cubits. 

This  colossus  was  rcckoced  among 


the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
others  being,  as  is  well  known, 
pcnded  gardens  of  Babylon, 
by  Nltocris,  wife  of  Nebuchad 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  the  s 
Jupiter  Olympic-OS ;  the  ma 
oi'  Iliilioaninssus  ;  the  temple  c 
at  E[>hesus  ;  and  the  pharos  o 
andria,  erected  in  the  year  o 
470,  and  completely  destroys 
earthquake  a.d.  1303. 

Nowhere   has   any  authori 
fo:ind  for  the  assertkm  tluU  th 
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lodes  spaansd  the  entrance  to 
d,  and  admitted  the  passage 
\  in  full  sail  between  its  wide- 
limbs.  No  old  drawing  even 
poch  exists,  when  the  statue 
apposed  to  be  standing ;  sev- 
ivw  engravings  may  be  seen, 
are  mere  works  of  the  imagi- 
cecuted  to  gratify  the  curios- 
ateur  antiquarians,  or  to  feed 
credulity  of  the  ignorant, 
uiry  ago,  the  Comte  de  Cay- 
jtinguished  French  archaeolo- 
1  fault  With  his  countrymen  for 
this  fiction  into  the  school- 
r  young  people ;  but  he  sought 
>  trace  its  origin. 
'T3,  in  his  *'  Tabha'AJC  de  Phi- 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ventured  to  make  an  imagin- 
ing of  the  colossus.  He  was 
by  Bergier  and  Chevreau,t 
aiding  a  lamp  to  the  hand 
tue- 

•eater  number  of  French  dic- 
Rollin,  in  his  "  Ancient  His- 
L  even  some  encyclppsedic  die- 
have  adopted  the  fiction  of 
lecessors. 

ions  Greek  manuscript,  quoted 
ythologist  Duchoul,^  further 
le  colossus  by  giving  him  a 
1  lance,  and  by  hanging  a  mlr- 
l  his  neck. 

»mte  Choisel-Gouffier,  in  his 
ue  *'  Journey  through  Greece," 
.  about  the  year  1780,  declares 
lus  with  the  outstretched  legs 
ilous.  He  says :  "This fable 
ears  enjoyed  the  privilege  so 
jcoMed  to  error.  It  is  com- 
:»ived,  and  discarded  only  by 
iio  have  made  ancient  history 
ly.  Most  people  have  accept* 
at  investigation,  an  assertion 
msupported  by  any  authority 
!ent  authors."  Neverthele!«s, 
an,  Colonel  Rottiers,  and  the 
geologist,  H;imilton,§  do  not 
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yield  to  this  respectable  authority,  but 
endeavor  to  place  the  site  of  the  statue 
at  the  entrance  to  one  of  tlie  smaller 
harbors  of  the  island,  scarcely  forty 
feet  wide.  Rottier  goes  still  further,  and 
gives  a  superb  engraving  of  the  colos- 
sus under  the  form  of  an  Apollo,  the 
bow  and  quiver  on  li:s  shoulders,  his 
forehead  encircled  by  rays  of  light,  and 
holding  a  beacon  flame  above  his  head. 

Polybius  is  the  first  among  the  an- 
cient writers  who  mentions  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes,  in  cuumsratin;?  the  do- 
nations received  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  after  the  fearful  earthquake 
they  experienced  in  222  or  224  B.C. 
We  quote  the  passage :  "  The  Rhodi- 
ans  have  benefitiid  by  the  catastrophe 
which  befel  them,  owing  to  which  not 
only  the  huge  colossus,  but  aUo  a  num- 
ber of  houses  and  a  portio:i  of  the- 
surrounding  walls,  were  demolIsheJ." 
Then  follows  a  list  of  tlie  rich  gifts  they 
received  from  all  parts.  Among  tlui 
benefactors  Polybius  mentions  the  three 
kings,  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  Anti- 
gone Doson,  of  Macedonia,  and  S^jleu- 
cus,  of  Syria,  father  of  Antiochus.  The 
ancient  Pliny  records  tliat  the  colossu  j. 
after  having  stood  for  sixty-six  ycar^., 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthq,uake,  and. 
that  it  took  the  artist  Chares  de  Lln- 
dos,  to  whom  the  Rliodians  hiil  in- 
trusted its  construction,  twelve  years  to- 
complete  his  task. 

The  tendency  in  art  to  produce 
grand  effects  by  colossal  works  became 
perceptible  twenty-five  years  before 
Phidias;  for  wo  find  that  463  years 
before  Christ  the  inhabitants  of  Syrar 
cuse  caused  a  huge  statue  to  be  erect- 
ed to  Jupiter  Eleutherlus,  after  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus.  This 
tendency  was  an  indication  of  the  de- 
cline of  art,  traceable  during  and  after 
the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great 

But  to  return  to  the  colossus.  O.ie 
Philo-Byzantius  wrote  a  short  treatise 
on  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  about  150  years  B.C.*   In  it  he 


♦  It  was  reprinted  with  a  Latin  tranfl1a|ion,  by 
J.  C.  Orelli,  at  Leipzic,  iu  1816.  Strabo  also 
mentions  toe  colossus  as  ono  of  the  sotoo 
wonders  of  the  world; 
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givoi  an  explatuUion  of  the  t*oas!ruc* 
tion  of  the  colossus,  but  nowhere  spealw 
of  the  extended  legs,  under  which  ve*- 
Kels  in  full  sail  entered  the  port.  On 
Uie  contrary,  he  mentions  one  sole 
pedestal,  whkh  was  of  white  mnrhle. 
^loreover,  th'?  statue  Wiis  »aid  to  he  ID5 
i'i^i^X  in  height,  and  the  hurI>or  entrance, 
according  to  modern  researches^  was 
.860  feet  wide  j  it  could  not,  therefore, 
possibly  reach  aerois  thia  ^pace. 
Lasilv,  if  the  statue  had  stood  at  the 
.cfitranee  of  the  port,  the  earth qiiiike 
miut  have  ovprthrown  it  into  the  sea ; 
whereas  Strabo  and  Pliny  tell  U3 
that  its  frag^menU*  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  imbedded  in  the 
earth,  and  attracted  much  attention 
by  their  wonderful  size  and  dimen- 
sions. 

Now  thl^  B  the  real  truth  oonccrn- 
ing  the  colossus : 

Towaitl  the  year  805  B*o*,  Deme- 
Irhis  Puliorcetes  laid  ftioge  to  Rhodes, 
and  the  inhabitunta  defended  them* 
selves  with  so  nnich  bravery  that,  after 
a  whole  year  of  stmg^le  and  endur- 
jince,  they  forced  the  enemy  to  retire 
from  the  island.  The  lihodiansj  by 
whom  the  sun-god  (Helios)  was  wor- 
shipped as  their  patron  (having  emerg- 
ed from  the  waves  of  the  -/Egean  Sea), 
inspired  hy  senthnenta  of  devotion,  and 
excited  by  fervent  gratitude  for  so  sig- 
nal a  prf>uf  of  the  divine  favor,  command- 
ed Chares  de  Lindf ji*  to  erect  a  colossal 
statue  to  the  honor  of  their  deity.  An 
inscription  explained  that  the  expenses 
of  its  construction  were  defray rd  out 
of  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  war  lefl 
by  Demetrius  on  his  r«treat  from  the 
ishmd  of  Eh'xies.  This  statue  wjis 
erected  on  an  o|jeQ  space  of  ground 
near  the  great  harbor,  and  ne^ir  the 
spot  where  the  pacha*s  seragh'o  now 
actually  stands ;  and  its  fragments  for 
many  years  afler  its  destruction  were 
seen  and  admired  by  travellers.  This 
explanation  is  still  further  8U|iported 
by  the  fact,  that  a  chapel  built  on  this 
ground  in  the  time  of  the  Kniglits  of 
Bho4«^  is  named  Famim  Saacti  Jajm- 

Wc   have  seen   liiM  SCmbo,  who 


wrote  and  travelled  durig 
of  the  flrrtt  two  Iloman  em| 
earliest  author  after  Polyi 
tioiied  the  fall  of  tlie  VaM 
and  tliat  veri'  concisely, 
into  somewhat  fuller  drfji 
of  the  dimensions  of  thit  m^ 
*'  Even  while  piri^trate," 
statue  excited  the  ^ 
Few  men  could  Sjmn  rm**  of  \ 
with  his  arms;  and  • 
was  as  large  as  an  «• 
statue.  Its  broken  1 
B  tnm  gers  like  ai  ve  n  i 
of  which  cnormotis  bl«>  ,  ' 
seen*** 

From  this  time  w 
mention  whatever  of  u..  ^v  i. 
but  it  is  curious  tlmt  towaft 
of  the  second  century  severa 
speak  of  a  colossal  statue  at  1 
still  existing*  It  is  possible 
was  again  constructed,  but  c 
dimensions,  Iudee<h  h^o  All 
\\%  that  the  Co!o*'i?^  of  Rh 
reconstructed  an  I 
Emperor  Vespa-  in 

authors  give  us  nothing  |H 
this  opinion.  ^H 

A  long  time  aft^^r  (hf?  fall  ci 
man  eraf)ire  the  iedund  of  Ri 
conquered  by  the  genen*l*ii 
the  Caliph  Othtuan.  iJi  iJm 
tury  of  the  Christlati  t*l 
mention  is  once  more 
6U3  in  metal  "  Tliis 
a  glorious  pjtst  was  ntii 
the  eonqueror,"  ^ays  the 
history.  "  The 
colossus  which  s 5 
and  transported  the  iiiei 
and  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  whol 
camels  with  the  malcmli 
chase." 

We  should  refer  any  w\\\ 
curious  for  turther  d*^' ?-'''=•  '^*" 
ens  of  Khodes  to  a 
on  the  subject  by  Carl  it  .  r^ji 
ders,  in  which  the  tietloa  of  ( 
tic  on  tst  ret  died  limb*  is  comp 
poaod  of;  bat  wuh  stieh  an 
learned  a^«^ 

that  few  wi:    i  ... 
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From  The  Month* 


•UBLIC  LIFE  OF  ST.  CATHARINE  OF  SIENA. 


jan  expect  to  flad  the  his- 
I  Church  free  from  vicissi- 
has  its  bright  and  glorious 
also  it  has  its  timss  of 
darkness,  when  a  superfi- 
er  might  ahnost  interpret 
lus  character  of  the  more 
3  that  meet  his  eye,  as  the 
a  suspension  of  the  vital 
[  healthy  vigor  of  the  whole 
the  life  of  the  Church  is 
internal,  and  depends  on 
tion  of  divine  grace,  pene- 
animating  the  whole  com- 
action  that  is  perpetually 
the  most  common  and  on- 
inistrations  of  sacram^cntal 
hich  are  going  on  in  full 
id  efficacy,  while  the  politi- 
of  the  hierarchy,  or  of  the 
ver,  are  crushed  by  oppres- 
•secution ;  or  even  while 
•e  seen  in  high  places— 
ps  become  courtiers,  when 
re  truckling  to  kings  and 
md  popes  are  in  captivity 
!Lnd  it  often  happens  that 
times  are  most  prolific  of 
fruits  of  the  interior  life ; 
such  seasons  the  choicest 
the  Church— the  souls  on 
t  and  special  graces  have 
wed  —are  providentially 
into  unusual  prominence, 
srclse  great  influence  and 
racter  to  the  period,  or  a 
some  of  its  most  important 
.  Even  if  it  be  not  so,  at 
re  have  only  to  go  a  little 
surface  in  order  to  find 
Lications  of  tlie  rich  veins 
itained  in  no  soil  but  one. 
wXjy  at  the  time  in  which 
rcatfl,  there  were  a  number 
Niak,  whose  names  have 


since  taken  rank  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Church.  The  secular  historian  sees 
little  more  than  a  set  of  quarrelsome 
states,  restless  in  their  mutual  discord 
and  aggressive  ambition,  and  distract- 
ed,  ever  and  anon,  by  the  most  furious 
domestic  strife,  which  would  slake  it- 
self with  nothing  but  blood.  St.  An- 
drew Corsini  once  showed  his  audience, 
as  he  was  preaching  in  the  Piasza  of 
Fiesole,  looking  down  on  Florence,  an 
immense  flight  of  hawks,  kites,  and 
other  ravenous  birds,  battling  with 
one  another  over  the  city.  They  re- 
presented, he  told  them,  the  number  <*f 
evil  spirits  that  were  engaged  in  stir- 
ring up  the  inhabitants  to  intestine  dis- 
cord. Florence  was  not  worse,  bjt 
rather  better,  and  more  thoroughly 
Catholic,  than  its  neighbors ;  yet  when 
we  take  up  such  a  life,  for  instance, 
MS  that  of  St.  Giovanni  Colombini,  of 
Siena,  the  founder  of  the  Gcsuati,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  in  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  and  fresh  simplicity,  of  happy 
peace,  fervent  devotion,  and  loving 
faith;  and  it  is  only  by  the  chance 
mention  of  public  calamities — the  suf- 
ferings of  the  peasants,  whose  fruit- 
trees  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Ger- 
man "  company"  of  marauders,  and  tlic 
like— that  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Italy  of  the  day,  with  its  endless  dis- 
turbances and  hopeless  insecurity.  We 
have  not  merely  the  beautiful  picture 
of  Giovanni  himself,  and  his  immediate 
followers  and  friends  ;  of  his  gool  wife, 
for  instance,  who  begged  him  to  rea  1 
her  pious  book  while  she  kept  him 
waiting  a  few  minutes  for  his  dinner, 
and  who,  though  he  had  at  first  thrown 
it  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  of  impatient 
anger,  could  not  persuade  him  to  leave 
t ,  when  all  was  ready,  till  he  liad  road 
to  the  end  the  story  of  St.  Mary  of 
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Egypt.  Slio  had  prayed  that  he  might 
be  more  given  to  nlmsglving  than  he 
was,  and  then  had  to  complain 
that  she  had  prayed  for  a  shower,  not 
tor  a  deluge,  when  he  began  to  give 
away  everything  in  the  house ;  and 
she  had  to  yield  at  last  to  his  saintly 
iVrvor,  and  release  him  altogether  from 
tlie  obligations  of  the  married  life.  It 
is  not  only  Francesco  Vincenti,  the 
other  rich  and  noble  gentleman  of 
Siena,  who  caught  up  the  example  of 
(ffiovanui,  began  to  give  great  alms, 
dress  shabbily,  and  serve  the  poor,  and 
at  Inst  joined  him  in  giving  up  the 
world  altogether,  and  placing  himself 
under  religious  obedience ;  or  Giovan- 
ui's  cousin  Catarina,  the  first  of  the  nuns 
whom  he  established,  whom  he  could 
not  (K^rsuade  to  embrace  the  state  of 
ptworty,  though  she  luul  given  up  the 
idea  of  marriage,  till  he  called  her  to 
a  little  window  in  the  wall  between 
their  two  houses,  one  night,  as  she  was 
going  up  to  bed  with  her  lamp  lit,  and 
lalktHl  to  hor  in  so  heavenly  a  strain 
that  her  heart  was  iK*rt*ectly  cbauged ; 
and  when  she  turned  to  go  away  at 
hist«  she  found  that  she  had  been  listen- 
ing all  night,  anl  the  morning  rays 
were  streaming  through  the  shutters, 
though,  as  he  liade  her  observe,  the 
little  stiX'k  of  oil  in  her  lamp  was  un- 
ov^sumed.  Thost«  might  be  accidents 
of  pie:y  and  simple  Ikith  in  partioalar 
tli:uil*e=i :  bill  wo  cann^K  so  acco:iiit  for 
the  gr^\i:  number  i^'  folk>wors  thas  en- 
li<ie\l  thom<i*lves  under  Giovanni— so 
many,  tha:  jhe  wvxrthy  magi5Uutes  of 
S;eQ:i  (iKHi^rh;  ti:  tor  a  time  to  banish 
h:m  aiKl  his  ovHttLvinkk(i<  fixna  the  eicr. 
Wsc  evvrv  i^nv  :i^h<xild  join  them :  nor 
•Vih-*  rt»aJv  ;*ad  eurhusiascio  welcv>m* 
!hat  he  m;'C  with  whervver  he  w«i: 
tHr^Kijjfbxi:  Tuscany,  ihf  jk>T  wi:h 
whica  his  i»r^\watt:  wus  revvived-aad 
?ho  rH;.»id  r\-u-.i:  il*-.it  ♦:  loxiu,-^!.  The 
Sr:tu',-tiL  aA--\.:a:  or  bL::u  and  his  eaHy 
:  *l 'o  A  0 : v^  w  r! , !  'i I  ::i  : ■>.'  oe:i  rury  a.'r^' r 
*!  X  i^.M;:x  bv  K.-v*  RlcaS*  a*  lull  of 
J^Nulls  jit-i  .cix>i'*:v<  :bui:  Si.vai  to 
v>j>.>w  ilw  ^v>n-iliL  V\d  *w"m;  tiilca  a.-id 
r^jC^Kt  tvialu'Ni  »jt(.«o«i  iic  *jli>^  ^*  the 
ftf|iaib;ioa  ijt  thubc  ie<:tLtt^y  bisick 


and  miserable  days.  The  me 
ber  of  his  followers,  as  we  ha 
is  an  evidence  of  this .  the  i 
which  the  novices  were  put  wi 
severe  indeed;  yet  when  Ui 
came  from  France  to  Italy,  ( 
went  to  meet  him  at  Comet 
company  of  seventy,  all  of  w\ 
joined  him  within  two  yean 
same  conclusion  is  forced  i 
when  we  take  up  the  life  or  th 
of  the  still  more  famous  chil 
same  fair  city,  St  Catharine  < 
of  whose  public  influence  we 
give  presently  some  short 
The  family  of  religious  discipli 
she  collected  around  her  in  th 
of  her  sliort  life,  from  all  ra 
classes,  could  never  have  been 
ed  save  by  a  p(^ulattoa  tin 
penetrated  with  religious  feel 
familiar  with  the  loftie:^t  prb 
faith.  Her  own  home.  too.  i»i 
ing  picture.  There  is  the  gw 
father,  '^a  man  simple  and 
guile,"  as  Father  Raym-xid  i 
*•  fearing  God,  and  k»:epln;2  fir 
vice  :*'  a  man  so  moJrrue  is 
that  tor  no  occasion  whiiicVv^r 
turbance  or  trouble  thai  «a 
hun,  did  anbecoming  w*>rl^  es 
lips ;  rather^  when  others  oc  ki 
felt  bitterly,  and  he  hetini  xha 
out  into  angry  wor^  he  icfi 
a:  once,  with  a  joyous  cvMiion 
comfort  theou  sayinz.  •  Ah.  G 
you  good  lack !  doa't  free  yun 
say  things  Lke  that,  wxch  ^ 
us.**  lii  le:  hinfc«^hr  be  inpii 
bro3-jrh:  to  the  hcink  oc  nla  bj 
ohar?e.  and  yet  voaU  aAfV^rd! 
ose  in  his  pre:?^ao«  >»  ^peak 
his  acoosen  leAvios  hi*  caive 
to  G>i  :  and  in  diie  rinirf  aJ  « 
d.^rfuUy  set  rij^h:.  Hs^  hs^ 
o:  c?iiidren  wvre  broas^  wf 
muck  B»)desnr.  aail  wdi  m 
h^irr.ti  of  asyihlo^  Eir^uriiiM 
only  in  w^jcd.  riiAi  -.^e  *h  ai.*  Jb 
wh<xn  be  bad  z{'-~i£a  in  anrii 
y^.xi::^  maa  who  h:iii  jii:<  ^| 
wiiiea  a  ohIiiL  a:i*i  Lame  ssi  h 
i^:«aa  the  etkiao^  comprtfiiiMg  ■ 
pcekel  np^  amle  herseilr  iH  «V 
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her  husband's  bad  habit  in 
>3ct,  and  could  never  ba  well 

till  he  had  given  it  up.  We 
i  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
e  wa3  one  of  twenty-five  chii- 
it  though  thej  opposed  for  a 
*  resolution  not  to  marrj,  and 
make  her  give  up  her  exces- 
knces,  they  seem  to  have  been 
'vent  Christians  ;  and  her 
vith  her  natural  love  for  her 
uggling  against  the  sacrifice 

her  up  entirely  to  the  service 
s  delightful  in  her  simplicity, 
character  gives  a  charming 
uthfulness  and  reality  to  the 
ture.  But  there  is  no  reason 
>sing  that  the  family  of  the 
3mo  and  Lapa  were  far  above 

of  their  neighbors  in  virtue 
Tj  except  in  the  instance  of 
hosen  soul  whose  wonderful 
id  history  have  alone  saved 
m  being  altogether  forgotten, 
lass  of  their  daily  companions 
lets  and  the  churches  of  Siena. 

are  told  of  them  reveals  that 
japes  the  notice  of  the  super- 
torian — the  daily   life  of  a 

people,  however  politically 
,  and  subject  to  violent  out- 
itural  to  its  hot  temperament 
jnate  disposition — though  the 
of  the  Siennese  was  said  to  be 
ively  gentle  and  sweet — still 
y  leavened  and  penetrated  by 

that  had  been  handed  down 
n  unbroken  succession  of  gen- 
sincti  the  city's  first  martyr 
ed  its  soil  by  his  blood.  Such, 
I,  was  the  population  of  Italy, 
urse,  of  great  parts  of  Europe, 
me;  and  such  a  population 
3  a  resource,  as  it  were,  for 
;h,  that  it  must  take,  it  would 
ny  generations  thoroughly  to 
)r  to  destroy.       From    the 

such  a  people  springs  ordi- 
j  ever-fresh  crop  of  eminent 
10  form  the  chief  glories  and 
if  the  Church  in  their  succes- 
rations ;  and  the  wide  extent 

the  principles  of  Christian 

practice  influence  the  mass 


from  which  they  themselres  rise, 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  gather 
followers  around  them,  to  touch  the 
springs  of  public  action  and  thought, 
and  to  exercise  the  wonderful  influences 
upon  the  men  of  their  day  which  is  so 
strange  an  enigma  to  the  uncatholic 
historian.* 

The  singularly  beautiful  life  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Siena,  written  by  her 
friend  and  confessor,  Raymond  of 
Capua,  gives  us  as  perfect  an  account 
as  wo  could  wish  to  have  of  the  per- 
sonal and,  as  it  were,  private  history 
of  the  saint,  and  sets  her  character  be- 
fore us  in  the  freshest  colors,  like  a 
picture  of  Fra  Angelico.  But  it  is  de- 
ficient in  that  very  part  of  her  life  to 
which  it  is  our  purpose  more  particu- 
larly to  attend.  The  public  influence 
exercised  by  St.  Catharine  was  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  those  for  whom 
Fr.  Raymond  wrote :  they  wished  to  bii 
told  the  antecedents,  as  it  were,  of  a 
person  whom  they  had  seaa  brought 
forward  by  Providence  in  so  remirk- 
able  a  manner  to  support  the  paparr' 
in  an  hour  of  severe  trial.  A  com- 
plete life  of  St.  Catharine  would  hav.j 
to  include  a  great  many  points  which 
have  been  omitted  by  Raymond ;  and 
much  that  he  has  mentioned  or  allud- 
ed to  would  have  to  be  fixed  more  ac- 
curately as  to  time  and  place.  Nor 
could  any  one  hope  to  draw  up  such  a 
work  with  success  without  the  fullest 
acquaintance  with  the  ample  collection 
of  her  letters.  It  is  from  these  last 
that  many  most  impartant  features  of 
her  public  life  would  have  to  bs 
drawn.f     Wo  ow3  them,  probably,  to 


♦  Thus  Dr.  Milman  ("  Latin  Christianity,*'  t.  v., 
p.  391-2)  is  fairlr  upset  by  what  he  calle  a  *'mo«t 
oxtraordinnry  letter''  of  St.  Catharine.  It  In 
that  In  which  she  relates  her  as^tltttance  of 
Nicola  Tuidu,  when  ander  senieuco  of  death  and 
on  the  scaflfold.  He  adds  at  the  end  of  hln  note : 
*'  St.  Catharine  had  the  stiji^inata.  And  thl:* 
woman  interposed  between  popes,  princjs,  and 
republics !"  Wo  may  see,  perhaps,  whether  Hh«! 
"interposed,'*  or  was  entreated  to  do  so; 
whether  her  influence  was  sought  by  herself,  or 
forced  on  her  by  others. 

t  One  of  the  best  sketches  of  St.  Catharine's 
action  on  public  matters  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  contained  in  the  Introduction  to 
M.  Caltler's  recent  translation  of  her  letters  Into 
French.    The '' HUCoire  lU  Ste.  Caiharin 


llshed  many  years  ago  by  M.  Ohavin  do  Malao. 
contains  a  great  deal  of  eztroaeoas  matter,  and 
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th«  care  wilh  which  her  disclplos  or 

fctrretario^  coj)ieii  thorn  hi^rorc  thev 
wvm  i:?nt«  for  it  is  hunlly  llkrly  (hiU 
ihey  i?oiilil  hnvi?  becji  otherwise  rocov- 
e'isl  (ViKU  thi'  pcTfioas  to  whom  they 
wore  iMldrt'8sci1. 

It  \h  not  easy  to  gay  «t  what  pre^ 
cUe  tiiiiL*  thi?  public  action  of  Caiharmo 
begati.  She  was  in  thf?  rwiMity-faunh 
ytjnr  of  hor  age  at  the  time  of  th«3 
death  of  Urban  V.  Sh<?  ha<i  already 
pa^i^oJ,  for  about  four  yeari^t  frjfn  ihal 
lift*  of  f»rayer,  niorhfication,  an«l  cjn- 
teiuplation  with  whicii  hi.T  saintly  ca- 
ren*  hxA  bejrurit  to  one  of  •i^reatcr  in- 
terciiur^c  with  othni*«  ;  ami  tihc  ha<l 
alroady  bron;Lrht  about  some  very  won- 
dL*rfiil  i?'»nvi*rs;onA,  of  wliicli  Fr*  li^xV' 
uiouil  has  ^iven  us  an  account.  Shii 
had  in  ^oveml  ca^es  been  successful 
ia  obLainin^i;  rccmiciliation«  bt'tw*.*on 
fajiiih*?^  hoj^tik*  to  omiaootln^r  throu*rh 
th«  hci'elitary  fmid^  and  traditions  of 
revctii^;?  which  have  nUvayn  had  so 
banefiil  an  ufTc'ct  on  ItjUIau  Foidety ; 
bjt  it  doe^  Mot  appf*ar  that  ^he  had 
hii  any  pergonal  intoi'cofjr^iQ  with 
Hnian  v.,  or  any  of  tlie  grc;it  pivlates 
or  prinrc-i  of  tlic  riui:' ;  ami  perhaps 
h^r  fa  uj  h'ld  tiol  iravellci  far  bfryoiid 
tlio  frontiers  of  Tuscany.  Glacorao 
Oi^ini,  wlio  pa^^s^'d  through  Siena  in 
I  he  year  following  the  death  of  Urban 
fco  rei'oivo  the  dtffnity  of  canlnml  from 
(irre^jfory  XI.,  may  have  mxiL^  U**jr  a?- 
quainiance  in  her  native  town,  and 
carritMl  the  roport  of  h?r  wonderful 
iHineLity  to  the  court  of  Arii^ao:^,  The 
next  yea r»  1372,  we  find  h;T  already 
in  eorrespoudenee  with  imjiortant  f>er- 
soHii.  War  had  ai^in  broken  out  bo 
twecn  the  Holy  Sl^'  and  (lie  ret^tlesg 
B.inialm  Vtseouri,  Bimiabo  hfid 
UMirpc  i  the  dominion  of  Uej»j^io,  a  fief 
of  the  Churi^h,  ftOfl  had  pnic^Hjled  to 
other  excv^s^es,  such  a^  to  forcr^  Greg- 
ory   Xr.   to   exeommunieate    him  m 


I  mM  Mi»m  lo  a4  to  ii(«<*  tH«  lfitt<*r»  m 
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1371.  War  wm  noir 
it  was  at  first  favorable  to  tlic 
cse  tyrant.  A  lea>rue  wiwi  tli»*n 
ized  against  hitn^  iji  nbleh  ttm 
or,  the  King  of  Huogi 
Count  of  Savoy  toak 
H a  w k  w  t  lod,  moreoTer, 
iiious  En;;^tiHh  laiic<3a,  w 
the  PoutiHcal  side*  Ilia 
now  cliietU  0:1  the  aide 
nnd  Visconti  once  mon* 
himself  to  inln^^ui*^  and 
at  Avitrnon»  wher-e  he  ol>] 
in  1374.  We  find  St.  O 
ing,  HI  11)7^.  to  two  ♦rreai 
lates,  the  Ciihiinal  Tirr 
wli >  liad  jii^t  leen  a)ipolm 
Bolojrna  ;  and  iJie  Ablxil 
tier,  a  relation  t)f  the  Pojie, 
sent  at  ilie  8ame  timi*  lo 
gla  and  discharge  the  ol 
in  Tu-icatiy,  Ili-r  letters 
nal  (^iKMu  to  hIiow  th.it  !<ihe 
known  to  hiin*  The  tir»l 
tie  but  BpirUual  exhor^dkj 
there  U  a  hint  at  thu  i^nd 
favorite  tiubjeel  at  thla  ! 
sadc  azaiust  th'j  '  "  ' 
ond  she  Rpeiikn 
ajiong  ChriAtiuni!^*  TLi* 
abbot — who  ui\*?rward  li 
nah  and  died  on  the  wchi*! 
— h  evidently  an  answer 
from  him,  a  faking  advice  for 
and  abo  for  ihi:  Po|h».  Sr*  O 
urges  him  to|»nevailou  th^  UeK 
to  put  down  lite  nepottM 
vailed  amo.ig  high  nvl 
dlse»>urage  the  hixurlott* 
of  the  pr.date§|  uad  to 
and  virtuous  m^ni  a*i  a 
litlle  later  we  timl  Ler 
truculent  11  i  " 
who  mrid<'  |> . 
give!!*  of  exe*»uiuiaaii3 
were  char;: el  lo  dell 
declari^l  that  h?  wa* 
doniinion)«i  and  di 
pricHt  in  mock  Tesi 
nicate  tli3  Popo  in  mlm 
the  mona^teriefl  utider 
clurj;^>  of  hit  ii3jnli. 
agam,  wai  in  &a»w(^^  to 
brought   to  Sicai  Iron 
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his  senranto.  Catharine  sets 
him  the  crime  he  has  been 
)f  in  going  to  war  with  the 
and    exhorts    him    to  make 

for  it  bj  taking  part  in  the 

The  letter  seems  to  have 

'itten  after  the  peace  granted 

mti  in  1374.     The  same  date, 

aps  an  earlier  one,  seems  to 

0  a  long  letter  of  the  saint  to 

1  della  Scala,  the  wife  of  Bar- 
which  that  lady  is  urged  to 
more  religious  herself,  and 
influence  her  liusband,  espe- 

'  peace  and  obf,*dience  toward 
Y  Father.  Tliis  letter,  also,  is 
er  to  a  message, 
krine's  life  became  still  more 
han  before  about  this  time. 
3  sent  for  to  Florence  by  the 
of  her  order,  and  seems  to  have 
out  to  several  other  cities,  such 
and  Lucca,  and  to  have  ex- 
great  influence  everywhere, 
sence  had  before  this  begun  to 
crowds  wherever  she  went : 
ae  to  speak  to  her,  to  consult 
It  the  affairs  of  their  souls  or 
mily  troubles ;  and  her  burn- 
ds  wrought  numberless  con- 
.  The  B.  Raymond,  speak- 
lis  part  of  her  life,  tells  us  in 
►le  way,  "  If  all  the  limba  of 
J  were  turned  into  so  many 
they  would  not  be  enough  to 
le  fruit  of  souls  whii^h  this  vir- 
it,  that  the  heavenly  Father 
[anted,  did  produce.  I  have 
es  seen  a  thousand  persons  or 
len  and  women,  come  at  the 
ae,  as  if  drawn  by  the  sound 
3  unseen  trumpet,  from  the 
as  or  from  the  villages  in  the 
'  of  Siena,  to  see  or  to  hear 
le.  These  persons— I  don't 
Br  words,  but  even  at  the  mere 
her — were  suddenly  struck 
npunetion  for  their  misdeeds, 
I  their  sins,  and  ran  to  the  con- 
of  whom  I  was  one;  and  so 
u  the  contrition  with  which 
ide  their  confessions,  that  no 
d  doubt  that  a  great  abundance 
ilttd  deaoended  fnmi  heaveo 


upon  their  hearts.  This  happened 
not  once  or  twice  only,  but  very  often. 
For  this  reason  Pope  Gregory  XL,  of 
happy  memory,  who  was  both  con- 
soled and  rejoiced  at  this  great  fruit  in 
souls,  granted  letters  apostolic  to  me 
and  to  my  two  companions,  giving  us 
power  to  absolve  all  those  who  came 
to  see  Catharine  and  to  confess  their 
sins,  in  all  the  cases  for  which  the 
bishops  of  the  dioceses  had  faculties. 
And  that  truth,  that  neither  deoeives 
nor  can  be  deceived,  knows  well  tluit 
many  came  to  find  us  out  who  were 
laden  with  great  sins,  and  who  had 
never  before  made  confession,  or  never 
received  as  it  ought  to  be  received  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  We — that  is, 
my  companions  and  myselt^— often  re- 
mained fasting  till  evening,  and  were 
too  few  to  hear  all  those  who  wished 
to  confess ;  and  indeed,  to  declare  my 
own  imperfection,  and  the  influence  of 
this  holy  virgin,  so  great  was  the 
throng  of  people  wishing  to  confess 
that  many  times  I  found  myself  quite 
worn  out  and  wearied  by  the  excesri 
of  fatigue.  But  Catharine  went  on 
praying  incessantly;  and  when  the 
holy  prey  was  won,  she  rejoiced  fully 
in  the  Lord,  as  one  who  had  won  a 
victory,  ordering  her  other  sons  and 
daughters  to  wait  upon  us,  who  were 
tending  the  nets  that  she  had  spread. 
No  pen  can  express  the  abundance  of 
the  joy  in  her  mind,  nor  even  the  signs 
of  gladness  that  she  gave,  which  in- 
deed gave  us  so  much  internal  de- 
light as  to  make  us  forget  the  recol- 
lection of  any  sadness  w^hatever  we 
had  to  undergo."  ♦ 

Gregory  XL  seems  before  his  elec- 
tion to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Su  Bridget,  for  he  was  the  cardinal 
through  whom  she  had  wished  to  com- 
municate to  Urban  V.  the  message 
that  she  had  received  to  deliver  to 
him.  He  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  her  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  re- 
ceived some  tremendous  warnings 
from  her  about  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  to  Borne.    At  the  time  of  which 
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we  are  speiiking,  1374,  in  the  fifth 
your  oi"  h.s  reign,  he  sent  St.  Bridg- 
et's confessor  to  Catharine  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  her  pi-ajers.  This 
may  have  been  the  o])eninff  of  the  in- 
tercourse between  them.  Of  the  four- 
teen letters  to  Gregory  that  remain  to 
us,  none  seem  to  bear  an  earlier  date 
than  1376.*  It  does  not  appear  cer- 
tain, therefore,  whether  she  had  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  Pope's  de- 
sire to  set  on  foot  a  new  crusade,  which 
he  urged  on  with  much  vigor  about 
the  time  of  the  peace  granted  to  Vis- 
conti.  But  it  was  one  of  St.  Catha- 
rine's three  darling  projects ;  the  other 
two  being  tlie  reform  of  the  prelacy 
and  the  restoration  of  the  papacy  to 
liome.  The  fact  that  her  confessor 
and  friend,  Fr.  liaymond,  was  appoint- 
ed to  preach  the  crusade  seems  to  im- 
ply that  she  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  Gregory  upon  the  subject 
We  have  already  said  that  she  pro- 
posed to  Barnabo  himself  to  take  the 
cross.  The  idea  of  sending  all  the 
turbulent  8i)irits  in  Europe  to  fight 
against  the  Turks  was  not  a  new  one ; 
Urban  V.  had  proposed  it  to  the 
•*  companies"  who  ravaged  France  and 
even  insulted  him  by  exacting  a  ran- 
som for  Avignon  ;  but  the  freebooters 
naturally  preferred  the  less  dangerous, 
though  less  glorious,  life  that  they 
were  living  in  France.  They  were  at 
last  persuaded  to  enlist  against  Peter 
the  Cruel.  In  St.  Catharine's  time 
there  was  a  proposal  of  the  same  kind, 
with  n»gard  to  the  "  bands"  m  Italy, 
whom  we  shall  presently  see  the 
instruments  of  the  greatest  possible 
mb^chief  to  that  unhappy  country. 
We  have  a  letter  from  her  to  Sir  John 
Ifawkwood,   from   which   it    appears 


Four  of  tlie«c  letters  (7-10)  were  written 
white  Catharine  was  at  Avignon,  and  were  only 
to  be  found  in  Latin  amout^  tlie  papersi  of  B. 
Uaymuud,  who  wat>,  it  appears,  interpreter  be- 
tween the  «aint  and  the  Pope,  who  did  not  nn- 
dcrtttaud  her  Tuscan  dialect.  M.  Chavin  de 
Malau  (li.,  309)  conjectnrca  that  the  flri«t  three  of 
them  may  be  summaries  of  oonterwUiorut  that 
lULs^ed  at  Avignon,  taken  down  afterward  by 
B.  Raymond.  But  internal  evidence  is  against 
thU  »nppo»itIon  ;  and  it  is  not  at  ail  unlikely,  as 
the  oopoHition  to  her  influence  was  so  strong, 
that  the  Pope  preferred  Uutt  the  should  comma* 
nlokXe  with  him  by  letter 


that  he  and  his  followers  liad 
engaged  to  serve  in  the 
Other  letters  on  the  subjcc 
same  expedition  show  that 
now  in  a  position  to  addiess 
with  effect  to  the  sovereigns 
slates.  She  writes  at  this 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  an 
queen-mother  of  Hungary',  i 
of  her  assistance  in  |>ersua(] 
son,  King  Louis.  But  if  tl 
with  Barnabo  harl  made  the 
once  more  possible,  fresh 
soon  ensued  in  Italy  which  pi 
it,  and  which  occasioned  : 
greater  prominence  of  St.  C 
as  an  earnest  advocate  i;^  j)ea 
The  disturbances  were  n 
time,  the  work  of  the  Visconti 
nabo  turned  them  to  his  owi 
tage,  but  he  was  not  tlieir 
Historians  concur  in  attrib 
feeling  of  general  discontent 
internal  administration  and 
policy  of  the  [)ontific4il  goverr 
Italy  to  the  conduct  of  the  Fr 
gates.  We  find  very  strong 
against  them;  for  example, 
chronicle  of  St.  Antoninus,  w 
the  following  century  ;  but  it 
questioned  whether  he  did  m< 
repeat  what  he  found  in  other 
tine  writers ;  and,  in  this  c 
testimony  of  a  Florentine  is  h 
be  admitted  without  suspicio 
it  is  very  likely  that  many 
charges  of  tyranny,  ambitioi: 
tion,  and  luxury  are  not  uni 
Slill,  the  internal  administratic 
States  of  the  Church  had  l)e?i 
by  Albornoz,  and  his  systen 
have  carried  the  government 
without  an  outbreak,  even  ur 
trial  of  administrators  quite  ui 
to  succeed  him.  had  it  not  b 
the  suspicions  that  arose,  in  c 
ternal  to  the  pontifical  terriu 
its  governors  aimed  at  the  sub 
of  their  neighbors.  It  thus  se 
become  their  interest  not  onl; 
fend  themselves,  but  to  antici 
danger  by  raising  revolts  in  th 
of  the  Church.  It  is  quite  cl 
Gregory  XI.  bad  no  such  desi 
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i  that  he  would  not  have  toler- 
in  his  subordinates.  Neither 
acts  of  the  latter  such  as  can- 
explained  on  other  grounds, 
at  is  clear  to  us  at  a  distance 
t  necessarily  so  clear  to  the 
K)raries  of  St.  Catharine.  Cer- 
ftsures  oi  the  legate  at  Bolog- 
of  the  governor  ot*  Perugia, 
unfor  unate  look.  In  the  first 
;  seems  that  the  diplomacy  of 
ii3  did  not  insist,  in  tlie  case  of 
leracy  of  a  number  of  powers 
a  common  enemy,  that  peace 
lot  be  made  by  one  member  of 
^e  without  the  consent  of  the 
ler.  The  peace  with  Barnabo 
n  made,  it  appears,  without  the 
ence  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena, 
other  allies  of  the  Pope.  An- 
luse  of  soreness  was  a  measure 
I  about  the  same  time  by  the 
il  Legate  of  Bolofrna,  which 
hardly  upon  Tuscany.  The 
>  years  had  been  years  of  great 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  he 
bade  the  exportation  of  grain 
3  Legation.  He  was  no  doiibt 
f  relievin-y  his  neigiibors  at  the 
suffering  himself.  But  there 
•re  \o  come.  Sir  John  Hawk- 
nd  his  followers  had  to  be  dis- 
I  on  account  of  the  peace ; 
ere  no  sooner  dismissed  than 
eaded  the  Florentine  territory, 
ed  to  make  themselves  masters 
to,  and  ravaged  the  country  up 
jates  of  Florence  itself.  Thus 
I,  only  a  few  days  before  in  the 
the  Holy  See,  were  attacking 
its  allies  with  fire  and  sword. 
ed  very  like  an  attempt  to  en- 
Tuscany.  At  the  same  time 
had  a  complaint  of  the  same 
ainst  the  abbot  of  Montmajor 
igia.  The  powerful  family  of 
limbeni  were  at  that  time  in 
•om  Siena,  the  last  revolution 
ch  city  had  put  the  supreme 
ioto  the  hands  of  the  popular 
The  pontifical  governor  of 
a  leagued  himself  with  the  ex- 
td  thua  appeared  to  be  aiming  at 
triietkm  of  the  liberties  of  Siena. 


Erjo  om  lis  fur  its  surroxit  Elruria 
justis.  Nothing  had  indeed  been  done 
which  did  not  admit  of  explanation ; 
and,  if  his  legates  had  really  be?n 
guilty  of  aggression,  Gregory  XL 
could  have  readily  disavowed  them. 
Indeed,  he  ordered  the  edict  against 
the  exportation  of  grain  from  the  Rd 
magna  to  be  revoked ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  cardinal  at  Bologna  refused 
to  obey  him.  Bat  this  conciliatory 
order  cam 3  too  late.  Under  such  pro- 
vocation men,  and  especially  Italians, 
would  not  wait  for  explanations. 
They  were  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
and  they  hated  the  idea  of  foreign 
domination ;  the  representatives  of 
the  pontifical  government  at  the  time 
were  foreigners  to  them,  and  seemed 
to  be  seeking  to  enslave  them.  Flor- 
ence flejv  to  arm^ :  she  had  been  long 
devoted  to  the  Holy  See ;  now  she 
gave  lierself  over  to  the  rule  of  the 
faction  within  her,  who  had  ever  been 
the  minority,  because  they  were  the 
enemies  of  th3  Pope  ;  and  these  men, 
feeling  themselves  still  in  reality  the 
weaker  party,  lost  no  time  in  plunging 
into  the  mait  frantic  excesses,  that 
they  might  alienate  their  country  from 
the  Holy  Father  beyond  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  wreak  their  own  ven- 
geance on  their  personal  enemies  so 
fully  as  to  leave  them  no  chance  of 
again  recovering  their  p3wer.  Hawk- 
wood  was  soon  disposed  of;  lie  was 
bought  off  for  a  large  sum.  The  move- 
ment in  Florence  became  a  revolution, 
with  all  its  accompaniments  of  blood, 
spoliation,  and  terror.  The  inquisitors 
were  massacred,  the  prisons  destroy- 
ed ;  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians,  who 
presented  himself  as  papal  envoy 
with  overtures  of  reconciliation,  was 
torn  to  pieces,  and  his  flesh  thrown  to 
the  dogs.  Tiie  clergy  were  with- 
drawn from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  ;  the  nomination  of  benefices 
assumed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  re- 
public. These,  however,  were  all 
changed ;  a  committee  of  eight,  a  sort 
of  Comite  du  Salut  Publique— called, 
in  derision,  the  Eight  Saints— seized 
the  helm  of  govemment;   it  was  a 
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eomplefe  reign  of  terror*  But  thsr 
were  not  content  wiih  turning  Florence 
a;^:iln5t  the  Pope ;  thev  sent  eavoji 
throughout  the  whole  orTutJcany  and 
Utnbrlar  inviting  all  the  cities  to  join 
in  league  ugain^t  tht;  pDntificjil  gov- 
t*nimL*nt,  an!  bearing  with  tliein  re;l 
bann^TiinHicnbed  with  the  word  **  Lib- 
ertai."  The  conduct  of  the  French 
governors  hid  but  too  well  prepare! 
th:!  subjects  of  th-^  Popa  for  thei^c  in- 
vir^ition^,  Cittii  di  Ca^itello  led  th3 
way  ;  Ferni;ia,  Narni,  Viterbo,  Mon- 
tiifia^coia  followed;  before  th?  end  of 
i;i75  nearly  th3  whole  of  th:?  pontilieil 
territory,  the  Patrimony,  the  Duchy 
of  S|)oleto,  and  thr^  Mur^^h  of  Ancona, 
were  in  o;>eQ  revolt  All  that  Albor- 
noz  had  done  for  the  Holy  S^te  seem- 
ed to  have  been  d  jne  in  vain.  Bolosj- 
na»  a1ni)9t  alone,  remained  t^iithfnl; 
but  even  th^ra  i\vi  giveniment  of  the 
le^ilii  wa*  %'ery  insecure. 

[t  was  felt  at  Avi;i:tion  that  «o!ne- 
tliing  Wii^  no.v  to  h^  dealt  wiih  very 
d i ff J ; » 1 !  eve  i  fro m  a  war  agai n^i 1 1 h e 
VUjo  1  J,  S>me  **  coinpantes"  of  Bre- 
Uaf  were  tht?n  niva;|Uig  or  ransom- 
ing cltic?s  \n  i\x:^  suuth  ot^  France,  un- 
de**  t.va  fitnju:*  captain^)  of  the  day, 
Je4in  d^*  Males Iroit  and  Sllva^tre  de 
Bud  J ;  thi'y  wei^c  enlisted  under  the 
\\w;^  of  the  Church,  and  preparrd  to 
dejccnd  on  ttaly.  But  Gre;»ary  XL 
deteriained  lo  try  the  method  of  con- 
ciliation before  letting  them  ]o:>ie* 
He  sent  envoys  to  Florence,  who  ol- 
fered  terms  to  which  no  prudent  pei*- 
son  could  make  objection.  Perugia 
and  Cltta  di  Castello  were  to  be  fre.^ 
but  the  Flore n tinea  were  to  eea^e  in 
their  revolutionary  propa;5anda  in  the 
States  nf  the  Church,  and  particularly 
in  Bologna.  riie  ♦*  ei^ht  saint;**'  hrwl 
all  that  was  reasonable  and  jrood  in 
Pbrence  againet  them,  and  \\\^y  diired 
itot  openly  refuse  to  enteriain  term^ 
«aeh  ai*  thest*.  But  they  sent  i«ccret 
instructions  lo  llieir  commander  in  the 
fleld  while  the  negoliationa  were  being 
iiiwried  on ;  he  marched  on  Brilc^ia, 
I&iaed  the  people  in  revolt^  and  toad  a 
fte  iBgfttti  A  prisoner.  They  tiucc^ed- 
«d  in  tlieir  ulterior  object:  the  Papal 
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onvoya  left  Florcaca  m\i 
iog  any  paaoe> 

Afler  thia  fresh  funoT 
ing  remainei  tW  Um  P<i 
tack  the  Florentinia*  witt 
on  at  his  di^po^al.  Tim  J 
pauies  wer^,*  erdered  to 
the  ^en^nil  co:naiand  of 
llobert  of  Geneva,  a 
with  m:ire  of  the  aolii 
prii^^t  abjul  hliii,  wh?  w^vTl 
in  three  yearj  fron  tho  tin 
be;7an  his  expeditioa,  thf^  fl 
mLicrable  line  of  Antipa|i 
pjsed  themselves  to 
aueee^^ora  of  Gregory  X| 
eut  campaign  >va!»  dbtiiiv 
by  two  events,  neither 
credit  on  tlu  pontitijal  en 
he  made  with  Viae^nti  (i 
fore  allied  him^ieir  wltli  il 
tines),  by  which  Uio  Uaislil 
the  north  of  lialv  wone  sa 
the  e  imity  n 
ful  sack  an  1 
the 

UsL'd    *pinluai    wripoTr* 
offNidei'y  like  th 
ih-'ir  ease  tha  t 
of  th:?  solemn  ejt.'ooaiu 
which  tlioy  fell    made  th 
more   ;?witUy  and  keenly  fi 
that  of  ft  £jr*at  aeign<*nr 
Their  ra  err  bants  and  ag 
vtvery  country  of  Europe  J 
of  the  Pope  exptwe  1  ihen 
to     conii-^muon,    tmprii 
slavery  ;    ih^tlr  eomioar 
and  it  i^  «aid  tliat  tlie   Ittm 
to  the  city  umtHtntfiil   tu  tlu 
florin.'^.     At  all   evetiTs. 
year  1*J7*j,  and  but  a  fe¥ 
they  had  chosen   not    in  j 
»elvt?^  of  the  mo  lerai«  av< 
by  tlirj  Papal  i'A\vi\y^^  the] 
be.i^an  U\  de-^ire  pt^aee* 
that  there  had  always  bis 
row  ra%jorty  in  ftivor 
m:*asures  of  which  we 
now,  thii  great  misfortttii^ 
made    even    ita    re%"cihit 
Irtok  about  them  for 
their  flr^  attempt  ii£  ne 
plvvf^d  a  tjuliini.     'fhejrl 
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aior3  t3  Avigioii;  bat  itisteid 
>gi2lng  for  their  undsniable  ag- 
asy  they  laid  all  the  blan[i3  on 
itifieal  delegates,  and  were  dis- 
hy Gregory  with  a  coafirma- 
their  sentence.  A  mediator, 
:e,  was  necessary  ;  anl  instead 
ig  the  kind  offices  of  th3  em  i3p- 
the  king  of  France,  or  soni3 
>f  the  sovereigns  of  Eirope, 
termined  to  seek  the  help  of 
ine  of  Siena. 

arine  had  b^ei  ia  the  midst  of 
nalt,  domg  what  she  could  to 
n  peace.  It  seam  3  that 
Y  XL  had  beg ^3 1  hsr  to  go  to 
where  she  was  held  in  great 
ion,  to  ke3p  that  city  from 
the  league  agiinit  t!i3  C'larjh. 
1  also  exertii  h3r  infl  J3nc3  at 

lls33ni  lO  hiV3   S.13333lvl    ill 

a33S,  thougli  with  son 3  dilfi- 
Pron  Pisa  she  wroie  ths  first 
series  of  letters  to  th3  Pops, 
s  still  th3r3  when  the  magis- 
)f  Florence  invited  her  to  u  i- 

th3irc\j33.  Sa3  visitsl  th3 
iveri3l  with  th3  principal  m3n 
>ar:ies,  anl  it  was  a^reel  that 
3ulJ  senl  anothsr  atil  a  hum- 
bassy  to  Avigion,  oa  CD.ilitioa 
J  slijuli  prscada  th3  eivoys, 
leavor  to  sofiea  the  heart  of 
ly  Father  tovari  his  rebel- 
'lillren.      S'-ii    was     alrealy 

letters  to  Avlgioa  im;)l3ri:ig 
kad  urging  the  Pop 3  to  return 
3,  ani  to  raise  the  standard  of 
3ad3r3,  in  ord3r  to  unite  all 
mt  eleaiints  by  dlresting  thsm 
•unDi  obJ33t.  Sli3  hal  S3at 
it  intimate  confilint  ani  cdi- 
Father  Raymo.id,  to  plead  the 
>f  the  Florentines;  aad  so)n 
1  him  h3rs3lf,  ac^am^aaiei  by 
3r  of  her  "  disciples,"  arriving 
IDOii  about  the  middle  of  June, 

\  so  ofben  the  case  in  the  lives 
chosen  instrumsnts  of  Provi- 
Catharine  was  to  d3  a  great 
i  Avignon,  but  not  the  work 
oh  Bhe  apparently  went  there. 
IS  roeaivei  by  the  Pope  with 


th3  greatest  kin Iness  and  dis '/motion; 
sh3  was  evei  intrusted  by  him  witli 
full  pow3rs  to  make  psace  with  the 
Florjatinai.  Bit  Grajjary  XI  knew 
the  m3a  with  whoai  h3  was  daaling 
b3tter  thii  shs.  Tii3  givcrnaunt  ol: 
Fiorea33  was  s  ill  in  ths  haals  of  the 
eighi;  th3y  did  nat  raally  desire 
p3ac3,  at  l3.ut  oa  any  terms  that  the 
Pop3  CDuld  grant  tlieai.  Tiicy  had 
yielded  to  th3  vast  majority  of  their 
fellow -citiz 3a s  ia  S33.a  a^  to  wish  for 
wha'.  would  b3  ia  reality  th3  ead  of 
thsir  owa  po.ver.  Ta3  eavoys 
delayed  thslr  joirasy  t3  Avigaia: 
wh3n  th3y  did  arrlvj,  aid  Catharine 
propose  1  to  US3  th3  full  pj.ve.'s  th3 
Pop 3  hid  gi^ea  h3r,  thiy  replied  that 
thsy  hid  nj  ait'ijri  y  to  tr3ai  with 
hir;  n3r  W3r3  thi/  m3.'3  h)a3jt  in 
th3ir  d3aUn5S  with  t!i3  Pjp3  himself. 
The  tlm3,  tli3i,  fj;  t!ii  pv.Mcili;  task 
that  Cit:hirln3  hil  uihi'i;a!v3a  wjl^ 
nat  yet  C3  n3  ;  but  sh3  wu  at  Avigaj  1 
n3.v,  at  t!i3  sldi  of  G:Q^)r'y  XI.,  aal 
s'a3  was  to  d3  3ld3  hhn  to  a  ste^)  far 
m>r3  iaip>rtait  t'lai  t!i3  gtMitinj  a 
p3ace  to  Florence. 

Tiie  chira3t3r  ol*  Gr3p7  XL  is  sa 
C3nstaatly  r3pr3.S3at3d  in  t'13  san3 
calors  by  historiaa^  of  every  grad), 
that  it  waild  seon  alnait  ras'a  tasip- 
pase  that  th3y  caall  all  hive  b33a 
mistak3n  in  the  plctar3.  It  his  a 
saftnsss  aal  b3iuty  abait  it  that  are 
extrenely  to'icVm^.  waifa  viewel  in 
the  light  of  his  maay  misroriua3s  and 
early  death,  overshid^wel  as  it  was 
by  the  threats  of  the  still  greater 
troubles  from  which  it  saved  him. 
H3  had  b33n  marked  oat  for  high 
ecclesiastical  dignity  froai  the  very 
first,  and  was  bat  eight33a  wh3n  his 
uncle,  Clemsnt  VI.,  made  him  car- 
dinal. His  career  after  his  elevation 
justified  his  premature  advance  neat; 
he  mads  himself  famaus  for  learning, 
and  even  mare  sa  for  his  tender  piety 
and  the  unsullied  parity  of  his  life. 
His  humility  aad  sweetness  won  all 
hearts:  perhaps  the  mare  bccaase  his 
frail  health,  his  pale  coaateaance,  ani 
evid3at  delicacy  of  C3astitution,  gave 
a  kiad  of  pUintive  charm  to  hU  vetj 
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appearance.  Tiiou:^h  he  was  barely 
forty  yeard  of  ags  at  tlio  dQatii  of 
Urban  V.,  ho  had  been  elected  Pope 
after  the  canelave  had  lasted  but  a 
single  night.  He  had  refused  at  first, 
but  at  last  had  been  forced  to  accept 
the  crown  of  St.  Peter  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  lie  was  then  only  in  deacon's 
orders.  No  one  has  ever  questioned 
the  purity  of  his  aims,  or  even  the 
rlghtness  of  his  views  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  juilgment.  We  have 
already  said,  with  regard  to  one  great 
paramount  question  of  the  time,  that 
ho  had  secretly  vowed  to  take  back 
the  papacy  to  liome,  if  he  ever  should 
b3  eloctt^d  po;>e.  But,  inheriting  as 
he  did  tht»  traditions  of  Clement  VI., 
surround vmI  in  Fr.i'ic^  by  noble  and 
powerful  Tv^lativos,  and  by  cardinals 
almost  oxclusively  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  with  hi^alth  and  constitution 
that  wt>re  aim  >st  sure  to  be  ruined  at 
once  by  the  air  of  R>:u.\  everything 
st>£»m:>d  to  forbid  him  tj  mike  the 
effort  that  was  required.  Th*  earlier 
Ttws  of  his  reign  had  passed  away, 
not  inivH^i  without  m  tny  thoughts  and 
evon  d?Mftra:iv>ns  on  th>  subject,  bat 
with  rat  auy  s:eps  boin^j?  takea  to  pat 
th,»  d^sisra  in  ox.v*u:ioi.  In  1374  h? 
Kvl  anu.vinvVd  his  intentijia  ofvlsitin^ 
R.vhi*  to  t'l;*  ou;>*rv>r:in  the  foU->w- 
in^  JAuaary  h?*  h^^l  writioa  in  the 
*Anii?  s;*n<;*  to  Klward  III.  and  lo 
o!h.*r  kinirs  of  Earojv,  Bat  that 
S'jnin;?r  an \  aatiima  jiaw  ih* oathr.^k 
a:  FL^r,*nc;\  and  th^?  srreAt  revolatiM 
th'U  arr.iVvvl  alni.>>s  lb?  who!?  of  th* 
E.-'s^l.^^iviVis**!  Sri*o?  in  r<*b?UJoa 
aJTJun^;  th  *  Onurc^h :  aai  ih  *  air>xiiif* 
\W  ih?  Fron*h  r.*<M*a^?ofih*  jwiT^ry 
iftTi^  h%v.*  fh.viirS:  ih.*!ii*:'*lre:?  saf? 
n^w  the  IiaV  h%.i  riss^a  Jurua^ 
i^.-TO^vy,  H*  w:ji<  nv,  lik*  Trtuia  V^ 
a  p>>*  ol.vs*!  fr.^ni  oia:>jd.*  xk*  C^ 
Kv"*  *"**  O^rdlnaK  m-j:}i  i:rrl*  *Tmt«ciy 
*n.l  hi:  i*w  i2.>*  w:i3i  t^*m.  H*  irj^t 
<:sf*vi*  x  :^*rr."*%:  L:m:^ca55H  familtfs^ 
til."*  ^»^^b?«'  vV  rh*  «>«  STiriian:  ^Ti^ 
Arlrri^^a  •*>:*?**  sojrr.xrai^l  Vr  i*>**^> 

«c^i  ia  k^ftpnljr  kha  «-k^e>^  k^  vtk;. 

iw  ^a?fc  jiMMT  «r ; 


him,  an  1  he  was  one  of  tlios 
characters,  not  wanting  in  i 
firmiess  and  decision,  whi 
are  more  fitted  for  tranqul 
than  for  days  of  disturbaii 
are  mare  capable  of  suflTer 
of  patience  than  of  initlati 
measures  and  breasting  the  v 
a  groat  em3rgency.  Fam; 
personal  influence  had  mncli 
with  him;  not  from  auy 
ambition  or  spirit  of  nepo! 
m!ich  as  that  it  had  becomi:  at . 
a  matter  almost  of  coarse  th: 
of  the  splendid  prizes  in  ih?  g] 
Pop2s  should  b2  b3stow^*i  o 
relatives.  Hd  himself  oi 
position  orlgndly  to  t:ia: 
At  a  tim3  wli:^a  re:brm  wa 
n3ebd  in  th2  prelacy,  an  J 
abuses  anl  s*anlals  evistel  w 
qaired  to  bi  sternly  r^bik 
punished,  h?  coald  s?e  wli 
wanting  mjr*  easily  than  cirx 
with  a  severity  alien  to  his 
H3  was  inflaea:r^i  by  ih?  ata 
aronni  him.  In  th3  simi'  w 
withstandin;  his  owa  str^o  i  ia: 
to  graa:  p?ar*  >i  an/  x.^mi 
Fbr*n!:ae>,  h?  >?i»3ii  :o  hivc- 
a^  13  his  a?:ual  p3':cr  to  :!».•  n 
lent  anl  re!ea:le^>  c.T»an^-*ls 
French  cirllntU,  hral.^i  b;- 
of  G?nerA,  wh>  k?l  ihe  Br.*:- 
panics  over  th?  Alp?.  1:  ml 
have  been  though:  that  svc^b  i 
w>aH  n>:  nyw  slk  a?j.m<:  th- 
an 1  th*  wl5a*s  of  all  ar.taal  b 
th*:  ih?  ana*!  sra:^  of  ltA3r  v 
enxiirh  to  mik?  k'.v  altoan 
nlr^lr  his  pra^iis^i  j>araT'y  h> 
To  5«.-h  a  cisara««r  i:  i 
tC!a,*>  ex-orrihinr  ti«  ^r*  js«^ 
c>2a.^%Aa>i>n>5il>— :i*  i&jid  1 
r.v^f  vV  *n>:ii*T,  iK»w-frT«-r  infer 
$f»?3i  TO  y r*  K^iy  aad  Bff  » 1 
ani  d:-i"ras  a>:  atir  inif4ki.ta 

ikf  w>rii  Off  drftiai^  a3»d  bui; 

w-kbf<  asi  JAarnif^  i1a^  ivmrd 
<0a:K«ik5 :  T^  r^ia^  avar  i^udHi 
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prompted.  With  all  of  us 
deas  and  designs  sesm  some- 
ate  their  real  existence  from 
nt  that  we  found  they  were 
some  one  else.  In  the  case 
y  XL,  he  seems,  before  the 

Catharine  at  Avignon,  to 
ahnost  aloae  in  his  wish  to 
Italy;  and  he  had  abeady 
sthing  of  St.  Bridget,  and 
n  intercourse  with  her  what 
lal  influence  of  great  sancti- 
e.  Catharine  at  once  won 
:  confidence,   and  her  pres- 

him  the  courage  to  follow 
arse  which  he  had  long  felt 
right  one.  It  is  this  which 
listorically  true  that  she  had 

part  in  the  final   return  of 

S?e  from  Avignon.  It  is 
find  reasons  why  Gregory 
ve  returned;  it  is  easy  to 
t  there  was  danger  that 
pt    might  be   made  by  the 

0  give  their  city  a  bishop  of 
citation ;  or,  on   the  other 

it  Gregory  had  intended  to 
?tep  long  before  ho  took  it. 
things  are  alleged  to  show 
ifluence  of  SL  Catharine  has 
^geratcd  by  her  historians, 
eside  the  point.  Her  prov- 
Issioa  at  Avignon  was  not  to 
>n3iderations  before  the  mind 
y,  but  to  strengthen  his  will 
n  considerations  already  fa- 
lim. 

eera  in  which  the  Pope  held 
►t  only  manifested  by  tlie  re- 
gave  her,  and  by  his  invit- 
en  to  speak  in  public  as  to 
thought  to  be  required  for 
terests  of  the  Church  ;  it  al- 

1  and  defended  her  from  the 
h  which  her  unwelcome  pres- 
v'iewed  by  many  a  magnifi- 
te  and  many  a  brilliant  olfi- 
court  of  Avignon.  The  re- 
she  spoke  of  as  so  necessa- 

c  return  to  Rome  that  she 
ded,  were  equally  distaste- 
1.  Three  of  the  most  learn- 
?  asked  leave  of  the  Pope  to 
and  began  to  catechise  her 


most  83verely  both  as  to  her  presump- 
tion in  coming  as  the  envoy  of  Flor- 
ence, and  as  to  her  preternatural  girtn 
of  prayer  and  her  extraordinary  mode 
of  life.  But  they  left  her  overwhelm- 
ingly convinced  of  her  sanctity  and 
wonderful  gifts.  The  fine  ladies 
about  the  court — the  sisters,  nieces, 
and  relations  of  the  Pope  and  the  car- 
dinals— looked  on  her  with  instinctive 
dread.  Some  of  them  even  tried  to 
patronize  and  make  her  the  fashion ; 
but  she  either  exhorted  them  plainly 
to  conversion,  or  turned  from  them 
with  that  stern  silence  with  which  her 
Master  received  the  overtures  of  the 
blood-stained  paramour  of  Herodias. 
One  of  them — a  niece  of  the  Pope — 
knelt  beside  her  in  apparent  devotion, 
as  she  was  rapt  in  prayer  before  com- 
munion, and  plunged  a  needle  or  bod- 
kin into  her  bare  foot,  to  see  whether 
she  could  feel  it.  When  her  state  of 
abstraction  ceased,  Catharine  could 
hardly  walk,  and  her  sandal  was  full 
of  congealed  blood.  The  French  king 
heaitl  of  her  influence  with  the  Pope, 
and  sent  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou,  to  dissuade  Gregory  from  listen- 
ing to  her ;  but  Catharine  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  duke,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  offer  himself  for  the 
crusade,  and  suggested  him  to  the 
Pope  as  its  captain-in-chlef.  Then  an 
attempt  was  made  to  influence  Grego- 
ry by  means  of  the  deference  that  he 
paid  to  the  advice  of  saintly  souls.  A 
forged  letter  was  sent  him — as  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  name  of  the  holy  Peter  of 
Aragon — telling  him  that  if  he  went 
to  Italy  he  would  be  i)oisoned.  Cath- 
ai-ine  showed  him  that  the  letter  was 
not  such  as  a  servant  of  God  would 
write,  and  that  poison  could  be  given 
him  in  France  as  well  as  in  Italy. 
After  all,  the  Pope  still  hesitated  ;  ho 
made  preparations  and  issued  orders, 
but  it  was  with  slowness  and  reluct- 
ance ;  and  at  any  time  a  change 
might  come  over  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Italy  that  might  be  the  occasion  of  in- 
definite delay.  One  day  again  ho 
asked  her  opinion.  She  said  she  was 
a  poor  weak  wosian  ;  how  should  alio 
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g've  advk-e  to  the  sovereign  Poiiti07 
**  I  ihi  not  nsk  you  lo  counsel  uie/*  ho 
rf»p!if^di  "  but  to  tell  me  what  h  tho 
will  of  God.*'  Again  she  excused  her- 
flelf;  and  Gregory  a^uin  urg^d  her, 
eomnifiriflr*g  her  at  Inat,  by  virtue  of 
her  obedience,  to  tell  him  what  f^he 
knew  of  God's  will  as  to  th'i  mntter- 
She  bowed  her  head — ^*  Who  knows 
the  will  of  God  better  than  your  holi- 
ne<i,  who  have  proiuisetl  him  by  tow 
to  return  to  Rome  ?'*  Gregory  had 
nevrr  revenled  liis  vow  to  living  Boul ; 
ami  from  that  moment  hia  determinn- 
tion  WHS  taken.  Still  the  oppoaition 
was  great  and  powerful  Th3  canli- 
nals  urged  him  with  the  example  of  an 
excellent  Pope,  C4emeut  IV.,  who  had 
rir!vcr  drjoe  anything  without  thj  ap- 
proval of  ths  Saercl  College*.  Cath- 
arine met  their  arguments,  she  evea 
went  m  far  a«  to  ui"ge  the  Popi?  to  de- 
part necretly,  so  obstinate  and  so  influ- 
Ueiilial  wiis  the  party  that  wished  to  re- 
lit i  him  in  France.  At  length,  on 
epteraber  13,  L'i76,  amid  the  remon- 
strances of  his  family  and  the  teara  of 
his  aged  father,  as  well  a^^  the  sullen 
eomplainii  of  the  whole  eoiirt,  Gr«?gory 
XL  letl  Avignon.  Catharine  had  re- 
mained to  the  last,  and  then  went  on 
foot  with  her  companions  to  Genoa, 
whither  tlic  Pope  was  to  pass  by  sea. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  kind  of  intlu- 
.ence  that  could  be^it  down  his  eour- 
»ge  was  to  be  allowed  to  work  upon 
he  failing  heart  of  Gregory.  Every- 
iing  that  eotild  he  turned  into  a  bad 
lomen  was  cfi  i*eliilly  noted*  Hi*  horse 
^refused  to  let  him  mount;  then  it  Ije- 
came  bo  n*i»tivethat  another  had  to  1>g 
brought.  As  he  passed  by  Novis,  Or- 
gon,  and  Aix  to  'Marseilles,  every- 
where the  inhabitants  were  in  tear« 
and  gloom.  Marseilles  iteelf,  when 
he  came  to  embark,  was  the  pcene  of  a 
grand  explosion  of  grief.  Then  there 
came  the  terrors  of  a  dangerous  voy- 
age, from  the  extremely  severe  weatli- 
er  encountered  by  the  fleet  The 
grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  8t. 
John  himsrdf  took  ihe  helm  of  the  gal- 
ley in  which  the  Pope  ?ailed^-a 
wcather-bt^aton    veteran,    accustomed 


U)  perils  of  all  »ort«,  who  Mi 
ert  all  his  skill  under  Uie  mwm\ 
enme  on  as  they  made  »< 
Genoa*     They   w<?re   ol 
into  Villafnuica   for  &ome 
was  not  till  llie  IBth  of  Of 
teen    days    alVer   leaving 
that  Genoa   i^'as  reached.     Hi 
Pope  was  m«t  by  bad  news  tVom 
and  1mm  Florence ;  tlie   I* 
alarmed  lU  his  approach,  wcr»*  pJ 
ing  for  the  most  desperatf?  hci^ti] 
the  Romans  seemeil  quite  tmwillj 
put  the  government  of  the  city  tnt^ 
hands.    A   consistorr   wa^    lirlii 
greater  number  of  the  eardinab 
with   the  Pope),  and   the    rr«ii| 
was  adopted  not  to  proceed  furlh 
tlie    joQrnt*y.     All    seeraeil    lo«tj 
Cathjirine  with   her   company  ' 
Genoa.     Tiie  Pope  sought  her 
it   is    Hiiid,    by   nigh  I ;  and   from 
calm  and   fervent  worth*  gained 
gtrength    and  courage    to    purtiill 
journey  lo  the  end.* 

So,  after  ten  days  Rpenl    at  i'^ 
the  fleet  oru«e  more  put  10  ^t-a 
driven  again  into  Porto   Flno. 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  wag  kr(4 
arrived  at  Leghorn  on  Ihe  7th  of 
vnmbf.*r,  and  there  again  Ungi 
or  eleven  dtys.     As  far  a.«  Pi 
all  went  well.     When  the  gi 
that  port,  another  storm — tin 
olent  of  all  they  hurl  mt*t  wi 
and   drove    them  hack  f«ha 
disabled ;  thrfN:*  cmnlinals  wen*' 
ly  ill,  one  of  whom  died  at  Pi*a 
days    later.     At    last     Co 
reached  on   Dcc*ember  6, 
t\vo  month^i  niter  the  deparmr?* 
Marseilles.     Gregorv  rnn  v'ord 
for  sei'eral  wc'^k*  to  j  *tf^ 

and  then  sailed  tip  t^.     i  .  -  ,\  In 
near   tho  basilica  of  St,  Paul  on 
nary   17,    1377    the  day  before 
feast  of  tho  Hoaian  Chatf  af  St, 
His    ontuince    was    a    T     1      ' 
seem-'d  to  prou'se  htm  t -^ 
for   pence  and  tranquillitv  ;     a;* 
joy  and  devotion  of  i!h^  R  kh 


•cieeriinccetntro,  'StQrtfs  > 

Ul>,   T„p.  «i  «ll  Oil. 
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taken  awaj  for  the  moment  the  seemed  Ukelj  to  furnish  reason  for  the 

nfiil  feelings  with  which  he  had  prolonged  exile  of  the  papacy,  brought 

d  his  back  on  France.     Thus,  a  about,  under   the  providence  of  God, 

Euid  a  half  after  the  revolution  at  the   fulfilment  of  the  resolution  to  rc- 

Dce,  which  had  caused  so  rapid  turn  to  Rome  whicli  the  Pope  had  so 

ddespread  a  defection  among  the  long  delayed  to  accomplish.     The  in- 

of    the   Pontifical    States,  and  strument  of    the   deliverance    of   the 

'd  to  threaten  the  very  existence  Holy  See  from  its  dangerous  position 

3  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  was  the  envoy  of  its  rebellious  chil« 

very  events,  which  might  have  dren,  the  humble  maiden  from  Siena. 


A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 

BY  AUBREY  DE  VBRE. 

Priheval  night  had  repossess'd 
Her  empire  in  the  fields  of  peace ; 

Calm  lay  the  kine  on  earth's  dark  breast ; 
The  earth  lay  calm  in  heaven's  embrace. 

That  hour,  where  shepherds  kept  their  fiocks, 

From  God  a  glory  sudden  fell ; 
The  splendor  smote  the  trees  and  rocks, 

And  lay  like  dew  along  the  dell. 

Grod's  angel  close  beside  them  stood : 

"  Fear  naught,"  that  angel  said,  and  then, 
^  Behold,  I  bring  you  tidings  good : 

The  Saviour  Christ  is  born  to  men." 

And  straightway  round  him  myriads  sang 
Loud  song  again,  and  yet  again. 

Till  all  the  hollow  valley  rang 

"  Glory  to  God,  and  peace  to  men." 

The  shepherds  went  and  wondering  eyed, 
In  Bethlehem  born,  the  heavenly  strange!  . 

Mary  and  Joseph  knelt  beside : 
The  Babe  was  cradled  in  the  manger  i 
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glv<»  atlvice  to  the  Rovereign  Pontiff? 
"  I  do  no?  ask  you  to  counsel  me,"  he 
replied.  "  but  to  tell  me  what  is  the 
will  of  (f()(l."  Agaui  she  excused  her- 
self; and  Gregory  again  urged  her, 
conimaiidiiig  her  at  last,  by  virtue  of 
her  obedience,  to  tell  him  wliat  she 
knew  of  GoiFs  will  as  to  the  matter. 
»Shi>  bowed  her  head — "  Who  knows 
the  will  of  God  better  than  your  holi- 
ness, who  have  promised  him  by  vow 
to  nMurn  to  Rome  ?"  Gregory  had 
never  ntvealed  his  vow  to  living  soul ; 
and  from  that  moment  his  determina- 
tion was  taken.  Still  the  opposition 
was  great  and  powerful.  Tho  cardi- 
nals urgod  him  with  the  CJcample  of  an 
excellent  Pope,  Cleracnt  IV,*  who  had 


to  perils  of  all  sorts,  * 
ert  all  his  skill  unde' 
came  on  as  they  m^ 
Genoa.    They  w 
into  Villafranca 
was  not  till  thp 
teen  days   of  / 
that  Genoa 

Pope  was  IT  ^^ient  to  the  lu^in 
and  from  >;^-^^ 
alarmed  ■  ; -^^  ^i„\.i,  lawyers  an* 
ingfor*  ,  '^^  ihVhnrge  are  man 
the  Ro  ^  -^jjn^  wmsequently  n  viif 
P«t  tb  >»  .^  knowledge  i«  w^'* 
hanc*  y^'-'r^  ihimation  of  a  nally 
gre-  .'>'.^.  It  is  not  sufficu-nt  tli: 
^^^  j^*!j  »-c«ed  in  leg:d  priiir'ii^l 
^yj^ ,KfgktA»'  AVitlHuit  ihfsc  Iw 
iiover  d:)nG  anything  without  the  up-  *.^  /^^  rj^  ]„  i,ij,  pn)fession :  hiii  i 
proval  of  the  Sacred  Collegt^.     Cath-      ''^V«'^,],e  only   requisites.    TIj 


anno  met  their  arguments*  she  even 
went  po  far  as  to  urge  the  Pope  to  do 
p:irt  secretly,  so  obstinate  and  so  infli 


/'^  ^  t^r  cases  m  which  Icpil  i 
-^"^  t^j'prewJtMit  ai-o  only  ul"  ^t 
It   it*  whi  n  Ik*  i 


ential  was  the  party  that  wished  to  /"yj;^*  ^lo  deal  whh  surh  oases 


foot  with  her  companions 
whitluT  the  Po[»e  wa^  to  pr    y 
It  seemed  m  if  every  k    ^- 
enee  that  could  beat  dov   ^ ' 
age  was  to  he  allowed  tr 
the  failing  heart  of  Gref^ 
thing  that  eotild  be  turn 
omen  was  eai-e fully  nof 
refused  to  let  bim  mo 
came  so  res^tive  that  a* 
brought.     As  he  pasM 
gon,  and   Aix:    to  'M 
where    the   inhabifa' 
and  gloom.     Marsr 
he  came  to  embar^_ 
grand  explosion  o 
eame  the  terrori 
ago,  from  the  e%t 
er  encountered 
grand  master  r 
John  himself  tax 
ley   in     whieh 
weather-beator 


^^^\^7^   stumbling   ovrr  everything 
'^  -^\p.    ID  bis  path,  and  end-,   it   ni:^ 
fulling  i"to  a   ditdi   fn»m  ^ 
vainly  attempts  to  i-xtrieatr 
ovi^ry  attempt    only   enr.slii 
sink  deei»er — and  is  at   l:i-T  > 
(o  call  fnr  hcdp.     Ihii   it   i> 
with  the  man  who.  in  addiiii 
legal  knowledge,  is  |io->es-ii 
general  and  vjiriid  inlV«nn;i 
cswi  alwjiys  see  his  way,  ni»d. 
aoee  is  neeessarv.  he  knows 
seek  for,  and  srldoni  fail^  in 
iti    It  is  only  to  a  lawviT  of 
stan^)  that   any    man    \M:h 
open    would    inlrus:    tin'    k\\ 
tcrfs'.s     wliieh     in  vol  v  id    oi 
;     tlvu'l\y  \o^;\\  que^tion^. 

Now  it'll  hi'  true  that  alar. 

M    o^  ^('wnd  knowh'djre  i**  ne 

'^S    \^^v.»  \*on\VAVio\\  ot'  a  n-iiUy  iroi 

\%    iWv;  u  uu\>l bo  udiuUted  thai 


—"turt. 


uCl 


ilely 
*iiiing 
iicre  is 
lied  ill- 
used  is 


h,  not  only 

writing,  arc 

(o  a   lawyer, 

er  walks  of  the 

to  attain  these 

sp,  concentration, 
/  thought  must  be 

Tliere  is  nothing 
to  the  acquirement 
han  the  careful  ex- 
as  displayed  in  the 
;hes  of  others,  and 
ession  of  our  own 
writing  and  in 
isos,  it  ue<?d  scarce- 
not  conspicuous  as 
ise,  fluency,  or  pol- 
thc  lawyer  who  as- 
)mplishnient3  must 
r  his  models.  In 
the  study  of  litera- 
D  the  lawyer;  and 
g  be  accompanied 
reful  writing  and 
•t  fail  ultimately  to 
his  desire.  If  the 
al  profession  would 
than  they  do  to  the 
)d  style  of  writing 

advantages  wliicli 
liem  would  greatly 
•ouble  incurrL'd.  I 
and  even  pleadings 
speeches  delivered, 

in  the  legal  profes- 
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displayed  eitiK-r  the  gross- 
•sjness  or  the  most  lamentable 
e  of  tlie   rules,  not   only  ot 
f  ition,  but  also  of  grammar;  and 

is  would  have  been  almost  inex- 
ole  in  a  schoolboy.     It  is  u  com- 
ii    notion  that  elegance  is  nol  re- 
ilred,  and  is  out  of  phure  in  law  pa- 
,)ers  and   i.i  hitters.     I  for  one  can- 
not agrcMj  in  that  opinion.      An  ele- 
gant   style    is   always   desirable.     It 
is    i>re{)(>sterou3    to  assert — as   many 
people    do — that    attention    to    style 
begets    a     habit    of    neglecting    the 
substance  for  the  sjike  of  the  shadow. 
On  the  contrary,  an  elegant  style  adds 
to  the  effect  both  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated by  every  lawyer. 

So  much  for  the  general  objection 
that  the  study  of  literature  is  incom- 
patible with  the  study  of  law.  I  think 
I  have  said  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  ought  to  form  a  i)art  of  the  ed- 
uciition  of  every  lawyer.  But  with, 
reference  to  the  proof  of  the  assertion, 
that  men  of  distinguished  literary  Jit- 
tainments  liave  seldom  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  the  legal  profession,  I  could 
name  many  men  who  have  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  for  their  liter- 
ary abilities,  and,  at  the  samo  time, 
gained  the  highest  honors  of  their  pro- 
fession. Yet  I  tulmit  that  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  a  c.>ntrary  nature 
might  easily  be  adduced  ;  but  I  do  not 
admit  the  reason  to  be  that  the  (me 
profession  is  incompatible  with  the 
other.  I  maintain  the  reverse.  The 
r(»ason  why  comparatively  few  lawyers 
have  risen  to  eminence,  both  in  litera- 
ture and  in  law,  appears  to  me  to  Ik' 
simply  this,  that  whenever  their  litera- 
ry leanings  became  known,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  denied  them  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  their  prof(;ssion  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  they 
abandoned  the  study  of  law  altogether, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  more 
agreeable  and  less  hiborious  occupa- 
tion of  literature.  And  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  law  is  not  al- 
ways studied  with  the  view  of  engag- 
ing in  its  practice ;  but  often  with  the 
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Notwithstanding  the  seeming 
incongruity,  there  subsists  a  very  in- 
timate connection  between  law  and 
literature.  To  the  legal  profession, 
more  than  any  other,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of 
our  literature.  Nor  is  it  only  with 
one  or  two  branches  or  divisions  of 
literatuix;  that  the  connection  exists. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  department  in  which  the  legal 
profession  is  not  represented.  History, 
biography,  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
poetry,  the  drama,  fiction,  oratory, 
criticism,  and  even  theology,  have  all 
been  contributed  to  by  men  who  at  one 
time  or  other  were  connected  with  the 
legal  profession.  Nor  is  tlie  literatui-e 
which  has  emanated  from  that  source 
of  a  superficial  or  evanescent  nature. 
Much  of  it  has  passed  away,  and  is 
now  almost  unknown ;  but  a  great 
deal  still  remains,  fonning  some  of  the 
best  and  most  endurable  of  our 
classics.  And  these  contributions  have 
been — and  still  are  being — made  in 
spite  of  the  o|)position  and  discounte- 
nance of  the  legal  profession  itself. 

There  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent 
among  the  public  generally,  and  the 
legal  profession  in  particular,  that  the 
study  of  literature  is  at  variance  and 
inconsistent  with  the  study  of  law ; 
that  the  more  the  former  is  indulged 
in,  the  more  the  latter  will  decline. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  we  are  told 
that  very  lew  men  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  both  avocations ;  that 
men  of  great  liteniry  attainments  have 
selih)m  risen  to  eminence  in  the  legjil 
[H*ofcss!on.  Tlmt  is,  no  doubt,  true; 
but  1  attribute  it  to  a  very  different 
cause.  I  cousiil.T  that  the  study  of 
literature  must  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  a  lawyor,  provided   that  it  is 


made  subservient  to  the  busin 
his  profession. 

The  duties  which  lawyers  are 
upon  to  discharge  are  roan; 
various,  and  consequently  a  vas 
of  general  knowledge  is  indispe 
to  the  formation  of  a  reallv 
lawyer.  It  is  not  sufficient  thai 
well  versed  in  legal  principk 
precedents.  "Without  these  he  < 
succeed  in  his  profession  ;  but  th 
not  the  only  requisites.  Tlici 
many  cases  in  which  legal  pr 
and  precedent  are  only  of  sect 
importance.  It  is  when  he  is 
upon  to  deal  with  such  cases  thj 
lawyer  feels  the  advantages  cf 
information.  If  he  is  ignorant  of 
everything  but  law,  he  must  \m 
fully  aware  of  his  utter  inenmp 
to  do  justice  to  his  client.  He 
pelled  to  grope  his  way  like  a  i 
the  dark;  he  wanders  at  n 
stumbling  over  everything  tb 
in  his  path,  and  ends,  it  may 
falling  into  a  ditch  from  whi 
vainly  attempts  to  extricate  bin 
every  attempt  only  causing  1 
sink  deei)er — imd  is  at  last  con 
to  call  for  help.  But  it  is  d 
with  the  man  who,  in  addition 
legal  knowledge,  is  j>osscssed  oi 
general  and  varied  infonnatioi 
can  always  see  his  way,  and,  if 
ance  is  necessiirv.  he  knows  wl 
seek  for,  and  seldom  fails  in  obi 
it.  It  is  only  to  a  lawyer  of  this 
st^mip  that  any  man  with  hu 
open  would  intrust  the  care 
teres  !s  which  involved  othei 
strictly  V;;al  questions. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  a  large  a 
of  general  knowleilge  is  necesi 
the  formation  of  a  ivally  pood  I 
thee  it  must  be  admitted  that  thu 
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ture  is  an  indispensable  pari 
)rofe3Sional  education.  The 
sciences  arc  all  represented  in 
3 ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  study 
lure  that  the  requisite  general 
ion  can  be  gained.  The 
pears  to  me  to  consist  in  con- 
the  term  literature  with 
literature.  This  contusion  of 
very  common ;  but  it  is  also 
nurd.  AVhcn  I  speak  of  "  lit- 
I  use  the  word  in  its  most 
ensivc  sense ;  and  if  I  were 
nderstood  as  meaning  solely 
g  literature,"  my  meaning 
!  grossly  pervei-ted.  There  is 
id  for  accepting  a  limited  in- 
ion  unless  the  term  used  is 
f  qnalitied. 

fluency,  and  polish,  not  only 
ling,  but  also  in  writing,  are 
indispensable  to  a  lawyer, 
rly  in  the  higher  walks  of  the 
n.  In  order  to  attain  these 
s,  conciseness,  concentration, 
ingement  of  thought  must  be 
r  studied.  There  is  nothing 
fnds  more  to  the  acquirement 
qualities  tlian  the  careful  ex- 
n  of  them  as  displayed  in  the 
and  speeches  of  others,  and 
lent  expression  of  our  own 
,  both  in  writing  and  in 
Law  treatises,  it  need  scarce- 
>aid,  are  not  conspicuous  as 
f  either  ease,  fluency,  or  pol- 
therefore  the  lawyer  who  as- 
these  accomplishmcnta  must 
e where  for  his  models.  In 
ect,  also,  the  study  of  litera- 
eneficial  to  the  lawyer;  and 
;ive  reading  be  accompanied 
iquent  careful  writing  and 
,  he  cannot  fail  ultimately  to 
objects  of  his  desire.  If  the 
of  the  legal  profession  would 
lore  pains  than  they  do  to  the 
m  of  a  good  style  of  writing 
iking,  the  advantages  which 
ccrue  to  them  would  gre^itly 
all  the  trouble  incurred.  I 
m  letters  and  even  pleadings 
ud  heard  speeches  delivered, 
r  eminence  in  the  legal  profes- 
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slon,  which  displayed  eitiier  the  gross- 
est carelessness  or  the  most  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  rules,  not  only  oi 
composition,  but  also  of  grammar ;  and 
such  as  would  have  been  almost  inex- 
cusable in  a  schoolboy.  It  is  a  com- 
mon notion  that  elegance  is  not  re- 
quired, and  is  out  of  place  in  law  pa- 
pers and  in  letters.  I  for  one  can- 
not agree  in  that  opinion.  An  ele- 
gant style  is  always  desirable.  It 
is  preposterous  to  assert — as  man}' 
people  do — that  attention  to  style 
begets  a  liabit  of  neglecting  the 
substance  for  the  sake  of  the  shadow. 
On  the  contrary,  an  elegant  style  adds 
to  the  effect  both  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated by  every  lawyer. 

So  much  for  the  general  objection 
that  the  study  of  literature  is  incom- 
patible with  the  study  of  law.  I  think 
I  have  said  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  every  lawyer.  But  witk 
reference  to  the  proof  of  the  assertion, 
that  men  of  distinguished  literary  at- 
tainments have  seldom  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  the  legal  profession,  I  could, 
name  many  men  who  have  rendered, 
themselves  conspicuous  for  their  liter- 
ary abiUties,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gained  the  highest  honors  of  tlveir  pro- 
fession. Yet  I  admit  that  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  a  contrary  nature 
might  easily  be  adduced  ;  but  I  do  not 
admit  the  reason  to  be  that  the  one 
profession  is  incompatible  with  the 
other.  I  maintain  the  reverse.  The 
reason  why  comparatively  few  lawyers 
have  risen  to  eminence,  botli  in  litera- 
ture and  in  law,  appears  to  me  to  be 
simply  this,  that  whenever  their  litera- 
ry leanings  became  known,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  denied  them  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  their  profession  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  they 
abandoned  the  study  of  law  altogether, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  more 
agreeable  and  less  Liborious  occupa- 
tion of  literature.  And  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  law  is  not  al- 
ways studied  with  the  view  of  engag- 
ing in  its  practice ;  but  often  with  the 
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<V;   W  ivr  "^M:  <4Je^  <!lf  JG»   «MI 

|/l«/;;i'^/r>^      Hf/^MkiHf^     fr*rm(niBr^    k 
may  f/«r  Hii«4  tfiiirt  ili#;  hiwr*;n  w^fhmwt 

Stuy**.  (f':^ti  ft/r  lli«;  ;ii/M  pflift  loeinben 
'if  Om?  l/ftf^     C^fnip$^nUs¥^\y  ftzw  hmrt 

'4  tU*'  \9r*tf*'%num.  f  n  Kn^Umd  mUfnd" 
Uti(  \mrrintt^rn  wun'  \m  ntudtmU  of  an 
Jnri  tff  /'wtri  fttr  i\trt*H  yf^n^  Anrm% 
m\M%  iUni',  iUoy  ar^  utH  p^rmitu^l  t/> 
f^fiUJ^^*'  jfi  tmy  hnnttH'MU.  In  HcrHland, 
|/i*»,  i?v'TV  fippli/'iint  for  udmtnnUm  into 
Ihi?  fMi'iild^  //f  fidvrK7ii(#!N  miiJit  have 
^fMilimii'/l  f'iffMT  in  nrtii  or  in  lawn  ; 
or  iirHl<*r^o  ftfi  fxnmitmium  in  I^atin, 
Onw'k  (or  In  U'tH  option,  in  lieu  of' 
Or*i*'k,  two  of  flif?  fol]owin;(  ]An^Ju;(f»H, 
vix«,  Kmmh'Ii,  (lr*nnitn,  Italian,  and 
Hiifiiiiiifi),  rttlilcal  and  mr^tapliVHical 
|iliil(iMn|)liy,  iitid  lo^if!  or  (in  hin  option) 
Hiallii'fniilicM,  hcMidn  an  examination 
In  (lin  civil  law  and  tin*  law  of  Scot- 
land I  nnd  orifi  year  inunt  Ih*  paHHfMl 
witlioiit  tin  oiMMipution.  Having  hpon 
i'allf«l  to  Hin  Imr,  a  i'l'W  y<*arH  j^i»nc»r- 
ally  idiipMo  hcforo  ninrli  hiiHinoHH  in  in- 
fninliMJ  to  ihi'ni,  and  oHon  it  novrr 
<<onn*fi  at  all.  Daring  all  thirt  tinio 
Moinnlldng  niUMt  l>o  done*— an  oriMipa- 
tlon  orMonio  kind  miiHl  \w  found  oitlHT 
tUr  pltMii«uni  or  to  kill  timo ;  or  it 
niav  \w  to  oarn  a  inrann  of  HuhMlHt- 
oniM«.  Litomtun^ — to  which  their  prc- 
vloiM  training  InclintH  thorn — i^  the 
only  tMuplovnicnt  which  m  availahlc ; 
and  aoiMmlingly  literature  is  rt»sorted 
U\*  A  ta?»te  tor  letters  is  thu;*  t\v*ter- 
<m1.  ItM  grutitloation  has  a  twofold  ad- 
N  anta)»e«  it  a(!\n\l!(  both  pletisun^  nnd 
f)r»tlt«  It  l>ew?ne*  a  habit,  and  is  ni- 
<lul){tHl  in  on  every  available  occasiiai. 


Tmsrt  a 


taa  'jgiiJhinaaJy  a 

Bi  fatrasf  jnrmim^     ] 

tier  bft-T»   3Ufai?r  ir 

A^  ae  acRnbomiai  -n  •»« 

want   aaii  a.  <ill»  Jig   vwb 

selves  to  EaerTiiiiEr^  Mja 
iDoet  cmineac  nen  ;&£  tihe  t 
the  greatCT  ponsoo  •)€*  liirxr  : 
in  Iherafj  no&f^^ 

Tbe  practkre  or  fc&v 
qaalifies  a  mam  for  attai 
tinctioo  in  liteimnire.  It 
rapidity  orthoiigfat.«T>tmiati 
ment  of  ar^mnents  aod  i 
facility  of  exprp^ion.  Lc 
the  enjoyment  of  any  co 
practice  are  alino>t  oon»tas 
upon  to  form  their  opinion  a 
expression,  apparently  will 
for  even  the  most  superficial 
Continual  exercise  rendere  t 
to  them.  In  setting  forth  tl 
ments  both  in  written  an 
pleadings  they  are  trained 
of  carefulness  and  close  i 
because  they  know  very  wel 
inconsistencies  or  false  reas< 
at  once  be  discovered  by  t 
whom  they  are  addressing, 
opposite  counsel.  What  v 
|)i>se  upon  a  jury,  or  upon  ai 
rt^ider  or  listener,  wQl  do 
either  upon  the  judges  or 
ivunsel.  They  are  thus  h 
what  they  wish  to  say  in  tin 
manner,  and  in  the  way  wlui 
likely  to  succeeil  in  gaimng  t 
in  view.  As  thev  ar^  ooa 
avoid  ikise  re:iSi>ainz  aai 
lenoit^  chelB:^?lvos,  i<>  ikej 
on  tlie  oatkM>k  tor  tfatai  «a  I 
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Dt — it  becomes,  in  fact,  a 
:ain,  the  various  duties 
f  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
ible  them  to  pass  from  one 
nother  with  ease  and  rcadi- 
compel  them  to  acquire  a 
Qt  of  general  information 
trefuUy  stored  up  for  future 
habits  thus  engendered  and 
exercised,  either  in  written 
'  in  oral  debate,  are  easily 
to  literature  when  that  is 
.  As  perspicuity,  arrange- 
close  reasoning  arc  the 
ics  which  lead  to  literary 
nd  as  these  are  more 
and  consequently  more 
long  lawyers  than  among 
class  of  men,  the  reason 
occupy  such  an  eminent 
literature  is  easily  under- 

*e  two  departments  of  lit- 
which  the  foregoing  ob- 
are  applicable  only  to  a 
:teut — ^poetry  and  fiction, 
•espects  poetry  and  fiction 
^ous:  and  the  old  adage, 
scttur,  nonJU"  may,  there- 
ahnost  equal  propriety,  be 
he  writer  of  fiction.  How- 
it  may  be  that  the  poet  is 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
it  of  the  poetic  faculty  is 


quite  as  much  a  matter  of  hard  study 
and  practice  as  the  development  cf 
any  other  inborn  faculty.  The  study 
of  law  is  the  opposite  of  poetical ;  but 
this  very  antagonism  begets  in  tlio 
lawyer,  by  comparison,  a  keener  relish 
for  and  appreciation  of  poetry,  when 
he  turns  to  it  in  his  hours  of  leisure. 
And  if  he  is  gided  with  the  '^  faculty 
divine,"  the  delight  taken  in  its  culti- 
vation will  be  greater,  because  it  is  to 
him  a  relief  from  the  dry  details  of  his 
ordinary  pui-suits.  He  sees,  too,  so 
much  of  human  life— of  character  and 
passion — in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  that  he  is  enabled  to 
delineate  with  truth,  wiUi  strict  ad- 
herence to  reality,  the  feelings  and 
emotions  which  he  attempts  to  exhibit 
in  the  creatures  of  his  imagination. 
These,  combined  with  the  habits  of 
continuity  of  thought  and  forcible  ex- 
pression engendered  by  his  profes- 
sional studies,  must  contribute  in  no 
slight  degree  to  his  success  as  a  fioct 
or  novelist.  I  do  not  mean  to  suy 
that  any  lawyer  may  write  a  good 
novel  or  poem  if  he  will  only  apply 
himself  to  the  task.  All  I  assert  is 
that  if  he  is  gifled  with  the  poetic 
faculty,  his  professional  studies,  when 
properly  attended  to,  will  contribute 
materially^  to  his  success  as  a  poet  or 
novelist. 


MISCELLANY. 


w?  in  Flint. — An  interesting 
f  this  kind,  which  is  in  the 
lection,  has  lately  been  de- 
l  figured  in  a  paper  by  Pro- 
lips.  The  nodule  of  flint, 
en  broken  across,  disclosed 
sd  wood,  was  of  an  elongated 
nd  had  the  uneven  and  knot- 

which  frequently  indicates 
I  on  a  sponge.  The  fractured 
wed  partial  change  of  color 

action  from  without,  and 
lions  of  tint  within,  arising 


from  some,  original  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  mass.  The  color 
was,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  liflfhter 
than  is  common  in  flints  of  the  "  ITpper 
Chalk."  Examined  with  a  lens,  it 
showed  traces  of  spicula  and  other  or- 
ganic bodies ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
trace  through  the  mass  a  distinct  spongy 
structure.  The  wood  lay  in  the  centre, 
and  the  figure  of  the  flint  was,  in  a  general 
sense,  conformed  to  it,  and  embraced  it 
equally  on  all  sides.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain distinctness  of  color  in  the  fiint 


iper- 
(Micly 
iding 
j.l  cone, 
during 
iince  of  bc- 
^  snow  had 
^^overed  with 
jfed  substances, 
>er  the  snow  of 
ekness.  The  al- 
^with  hiycrs  of 
'  met  with  in  the 
'  Andes ;  wherever 
]  a  great  number  of 
be  seen  successively 
volcano  of  Antuco, 
had  been  in  eruption 
n  1803.  As  no  solid 
I  projected  at  the  time 
Pissis  was  enabled  to 
ior  of  the  crater,  and, 
trong  westerly  wind, 
lout  beuig  annoyed  by 
hich  escape  in  abund- 
5ipal  column  of  va- 
>m  an  aperture  nearly 
recognized  as  that 
he  lava  had  escaped, 
only  from  four  to  five 


liotographs  to  Metal  for 
mouths  since  we  called 
very  promising  exper- 
irection,  conductefl  by 
►f  Manchester.  These 
I  a  process  recently 
is  likely  to  assume  a 
position  in  the  arts, 
has  the  merit  of  first 
facts  upon  which  it  is 
leman,  to  whom  phot- 
ten  forget  how  much 
vered  in  connection 
photo-engraving  pro- 
^ne  when  dissolved  in 
seed  with  bichromate 
monia,  dried,  and  ex- 
)n  of  light,  would  be- 
-a  result  due  to  the 
the  alkaline  bichro- 
iberati(m  of  chromic 
►nee,  therefore,  be  seen 
bichromated  gelatine 
:al  plate  placed  under 
posed  to  light,  would, 
to  the  action  of  hot 
id  away  in  some  parts, 
9  unaffected,  thus  pro- 
raphic  positive  ia  re- 
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lief.  Acting  on  these  facts,  Mr.  Wood- 
bury takes  the  image  in  relief  so  pro- 
duced, and  either  by  mechanical  press- 
ure with  some  soft  metal,  such  as  tyi^e 
metal,  or  by  the  usual  process  of  elec- 
trotyping,  produces  an  intaglio  impres 
sion  therefrom.  A  properly  prepared 
ink,  formed  with  gelatine  and  some 
black  or  other  colored  pigment,  is  then 
passed  over  the  plate,  with  which  the 
impression  is  filled  up  even  to  the 
surfiice.  Of  course  the  gradations  of 
relief  in  the  bichromatic  gelatine  print 
form  gradations  of  depth  in  the  metal 
intaglio,  in  which  again  the  ink,  being 
transparent,  forms  gradations  of  black- 
ness proportioned  to  its  varying  thick- 
nesses. When  this  ink  is  transferred  to 
paper,  delivered  as  a  jelly  is  from  its 
mokl,  the  delicate  tints,  the  deepest 
shadows,  and  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions of  the  photographic  negative  are 
faithfully  reproduced.  In  preparing 
the  relievo,  two  ounces  of  gelatine  are 
dissolved  in  six  of  water,  and  to  this  is 
added  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
lump  sugar.  Four  ounces  of  a  solution 
containing  sixty  grains  of  bichromate 
of  ammonia  to  the  ounce  being  added 
to  this,  the  whole  is  then,  while  quiti' 
warm,  strained.  A  plate  of  glass  is 
next  covered  with  a  sheet  of  talc  tern 
porarily  fixed  by  a  few  drops  of  water 
the  talc  is  coated  with  the  above,  and 
being  sensitive  to  light,  is  placed  in  the 
dark  to  set.  This  done,  the  coated 
talc  is  removed,  a  negative  laid  over 
the  talc,  and  exposed  to  light  in  the 
usual  way,  the  only  change  being  that 
of  causing  the  light  to  pass  through  a 
glass  condenser  and  fall  on  it  in  a  par- 
allel direction.  The  hot  water  is  then 
applied  as  above  stated.  In  order  to 
insure  perfect  flatness  while  the  cast  is 
being  taken,  the  talc  side  of  the  film 
should  be  again  fastened  to  a  plate  of 
glass  with  Canada  balsam.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury calculates  that  with  three  or  four 
presses  going,  these  mechanically 
printed  photographs  could  be  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  120  per  hour. 
Apart  from  ordinary  purposes,  the 
process  can  be  applied  to  glass  for 
transparencies ;  to  china  for  burning  in 
with  enamel  colors;  to  the  production, 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  of  porcelam  transpar- 
encies, etc.,  etc.  At  present  the  prints 
exhibited  are  said  to  lack  clearness; 
and  the  high  relief  of  the  extreme  darks 
is  also  objected  to. — P&puiar  3eienc§ 
Seview. 
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Now  and  then,  in  our  way  through 
this  world,  we  encounter  persons  of  a 
peculiar  character,  so  placidly  gentle  in 
their  manners,  so  unworldly  in  all  their 
ways,  that  they  do  not  seem  fairly  to  be- 
long to  this  world  at  all.  Not  that  they 
are  melancholy,  reserved,  and  unsocial. 
On  the  contrary,  they  play  their  own 
part  in  society  thoroughly  and  well ;  so 
well,  indeed,  so  thoroughly  do  they  har- 
monize in  everj'  circle  where  they  may 
be  thrown,  so  little  they  display  of  that 
roughness  and  rudeness,  that  froward 
im])ortunity,  that  obstinate  self-will, 
delf-ccmccit,  and  self-devotion  which  are 
so  common  among  us,  although  we  ac- 
knowlc^dge  them  as  blemishes  upon  our 
nature — in  fine,  so  much  more  perfectly 
do  they  wear  the  garment  of  humanity 
t  lian  we  ourselves,  and  so  easily,  that  they 
s.M*m  like  better  creatures  from  a  l>ettcr 
world,  mingling  among  us  like  good 
nngcU  sent  hither  to  exhibit  before  our 
eyes  the  perfect  type  of  a  true  manhood. 
Of  course,  all  men  have  their  temptations 
and  imperfections,  but  the  ordinary  life 
of  some  rare  men  is  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  so  they  appear  before  the  world, 
and  so  they  live  in  the  memories  of  their 
friends.  So  will  Father  Baker  long  live 
in  many  memories.  That  joyous  fjice, 
that  sweet  smile,  that  gentle  voice,  that 
soft  step,  have  i)assed  away.  One  may 
visit  the  Paulists  still  in  their  convent, 
and  a  thounand  attractions  lead  us  there, 
but  we  shall  mij<s  Father  Baker.  So 
quietly,  so  easily,  so  naturally  he  drop- 

{led  into  his  place — and  everyplace  was 
lis  that  charity,  and  courtesy,  and  Chris- 
tian 7.1'al  found  oi>en — no  one  could 
appreciate  how  much  he  did,  what 
large  areas  he  occupied  on  this  scene  of 
life,  until  he  was  taken  away.  Who 
will  now  make  up  the  loss  to  his  breth- 
ren? Who  wi41  take  his  place  in  the 
missions  ?  Who  will  comfort  and  sus- 
tain that  Ion*;  line  of  penitents  ?  Who 
will  guide  the  feet  of  thoae  converts? 
Who  will  supply  in  the  churches  thmt 


silver  voice,  now  soft  as  the 
thrilling  like  the  trumpet,  tl 
us  and  warned  us,  that  pi 
hearts  betimes  as  with  a  swoi 
so  kindly  that  we  would  not 
cape  unwounded  ?  Our  sorro 
a  loss  can  find  no  refuge  but 
tion.  "The  Lord  gave,  and 
has  taken  awav.  Blessed  be 
of  the  Lord."  ' 

In  this  volume  of  memoir 
has  undertaken  a  far  greater 
merely  to  respond  to  the  fon 
tion  of  friends,  or  to  pay  a  tri 
memory  of  a  good  priest.  lie 
a  most  valuable  contributl 
Catholic  literature  of  this  coi 
of  the  most  pregnant  jwiriods 
tory  of  our  American  Church 
ing  which  Father  Baker  wn 
student  or  a  Protestant  preae 
aspiration  toward  Catholici 
Puseyism  (although,  in  truth 
was  not  its  chief  ruling  an* 
spirit)  which  swelled  •  in  t 
of  so  many  men»lH*rs  of  tl 
of  Englan<l,  so  called,  who 
for  a  reformation,  or  r 
until  their  great  water-log; 
timbered,  and  tinkeretl,  and 
by  so  many  sovereigns  ai 
ments,  shook  and  trembled 
joint,  and  which  finally  burst 
flood  of  conversions  to  th< 
Church — that  memorable 
gave  birth  to  a  paniUel  agiti 
and  with  the  same  resultn. 
of  the  country  perhaps,  Nen 
cepte<l,  was  tlie  storm  great 
the  dioct»f»c  of  Baltimore,  wh« 
Baker  antl  his  biographer  the 
In  these  memoirs  we  see  grapb 
trayed  the  rising,  the  swellm 
various  flu<*tuations  of  that  si 
this  belongs  to  Catholic  hi; 
Catholic*  ought  to  know  it 
Hans  art^  glad  to  forget  those 
no  writer  of  theirs  will  dan 
the  stirring  scenes  which  displ 
own  religion  in  its  poverty  am 
ness,  and  drove  8f>  many  gt 
tern  pest -weary  souls  into  the 
the  true  Church.  Those,  hon 
like  Father  Hewit  partlcipat 
revival  of  true  faith^  and  had 
age  to  follow  the  truth  whiek 
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reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
he  gives  it  in  life-like  col- 
)art  of  his  task  is  charm- 
We  have  here  descriptions 
i  and  its  churches,  both  Au- 
Oatholic;  early  rambles  of 
rith  Father  Baker  throujrh 
n  a  secret  impulse  led  them 
isit  the  Catholic  sanctuar- 
y  that  quiet  little  Sulpician 
Mary*s— sweet  and  holy  spot 
the  amusiniy  eflforts  of  the 
i:»hop  and  his  disciples  to 
•ism,  at  least  in  its  exterior 
heir  lonaf  cassocks,  crosses, 
id  bows  before  naked  altars 
)roadcloth  or  velvet,  like 
n  tables;  the  very  natural 
5  Low-Churchmen — all  this 
fore  us  very  naturally,  and 
ke  simplicity.     Our  biosr- 
hal,  moreover,    the  good 
recocrnize  what  great  ques- 
rolved  in  the  life  of  a  con- 
Father  Baker,  and  he  takes 
jctly  and  boldly.    The  pi*e- 
ni^licanism  to  be  a  branch 
sal  Church,  and  a  rcpresen- 
orld  of  Catholicism,  are  cx- 
i  straightforward,  nervous 
leaves  poor  donkey  little 
t  the  lion's  skin, 
le  most  interesting  portion 
ible  memoirs  is  that  which 
•ies  of  letters,  written  by  Fa- 
)  an  intimate  friend,  during 
ears  before  his  conversion, 
sms  in  this  correspondence, 
well  filled  up  by  the  ex- 
his  biographer.     We  have 
Me  of  hi  J  inner  life,  and  c 
n  us,  imperfect,  of  course, 
iteresting,  of  that  pathwav 
was  led  to  the  Church.     It 
rith  the  pleasing  delusions 
Punetjlte  who  looked  upon 
dated  communion  as  the 
I  Catholic,  and   his  little 
the  chancel   as   an   altar 
md  his  cross,  and  candle- 
other    clandestine    play- 
fitimate  heirlooms  of  An- 
tion.      Thus    he    writes: 
er  told  mo  of  his  intended 
}  church.     I  am  delighted 
t  will  not  be  long,  I  hope, 
t  the  universal  arrangement 
hes.     Only  one  thing  will 
he  has  a  cross),  the  candle- 
re  come  to  the  conclusion 
a  perfect  right  to  them,  for 


they  will  come  in  by  the  Church  com- 
mon-law, as  the  surplice  did''  (p.  71). 
By-and-bye  comes  a  change.  *'The 
workings  of  a  mind  and  heart  struggling 
with  doubt  and  disquietude,  weary  of  a 
hollow  and  uureal  system,  weaned  from 
all  worldly  hopes,  detaching  itself  from 
all  earthly  ties,  and  striving  after  truth 
and  after  God,  become  mora  and  more 
manifest,  until  at  last,  after  seven  long 
ycirs,  the  result  is  reached."  The  re- 
sult is  announced  in  the  following 
brief  and  startling  communication  to  his 
friend : 

Baltimore,  April  5,  1853. 
Mr  Dear  Dwigiit:  Tiie  decision  is 
made.  I  have  resigned  my  parish,  and 
am  about  to  place  myself  under  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  my  being  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  I  can  write 
no  more  at  present.  May  God  help 
you. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Francis  A.  Baker." 
Three  years  after  this,  namely,  in  the 
summer  of  1856,  commenced  Father 
Baker's  career  as  a  Catholic  priest  and 
missionary,  which  continued  until  his 
death.  During  this  time  his  active  life 
was  bound  up  with  that  of  his  associ- 
ates, first  in  the  Redemptorist  order,  and 
then  in  the  new  congregation  of  St. 
Paul,  formed  by  himself  and  his  fellow- 
missionaries.  His  biographer,  there- 
fore, furnishes  us  a  description  of  those 
protracted  spiritual  exercises  called 
"  Missions,"  with  a  brief  history  of  their 
introduction  into  this  country.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  those  missions  in 
which  Father  Baker  took  part,  or  rath- 
er it  is  a  portfolio  of  pictures  in  which 
the  more  serious  labors  of  the  mission 
are  shadowed  in  the  perspective,  while 
gay  groups  of  various  kinds  and  colors 
are  made  to  figure  in  the  foreground. 
Father  Hewit  has  given  himself  a  great 
latitude,  accommoilating  himself  to  the 
literary  tastes  of  our  day,  and  his  read- 
ers will  certainly  tliank  him  for  it. 
When  these  missionary  campaigns  were 
actually  groing  on,  it  was  hard  toil  all 
the  year  round,  and  little  play;  but  in 
retracing  their  course  with  us  our  author 
avoids  the  dry  details,  which  would  in- 
volve much  repetition,  and  recalls  in 
preference  the  sunshiny  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  the  pleasing  incidents  which 
befel  them  on  their  way  and  relievec^l 
their  labors.  Turning  away,  therefore, 
boldly  from  the  regular  highway  of  bi- 
ography, we  are  conducted  hither  and 
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thither  in  a  professional  ramble  around 
the  United  States.  **  Follow  my  lead- 
er "  is  tlie  word,  and  down  the  lanes  we 
go,  and  over  the  fences,  and  into  the 

§reen  fields.  Now  we  find  ourselves  in 
avannah,  chatting  with  the  old  negro 
preacher  as  he  aits  "  in  the  sun,  on  a  lit- 
tle stool,  holding  his  cow  by  a  rope 
around  her  horns,  while  she  nibbles  the 
grass  that  grows  along  the  streets." 
Now  we  are  gazing  on  the  gentleman 
hermit  of  Edgefield,  in  rags,  and  bare- 
footed, fasting  on  bread  and  water,  and 
reading  the  **  Fathers  of  the  Desert," 
'*  Brownson's  Review,"  and  other  asceti- 
cal  books  good  for  hermits.  Now,  again, 
we  mingle  with  a  motley  company  on  a 
coasting  steamer,  while  the  philosopher 
and  the  spiritualist  are  discussing  the 
question,  "  Can  God  annihilate  space  ?" 
The  next  moment  we  are  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  the  casemates  of  the  old  fort  or 
castle  of  St.  Marco,  and  take  a  look  at 
the  narrow  loop-hole  through  which, 
after  a  course  of  rigid  fasting,  the  Semi- 
nole chief  Wild  Cat  was  enabled  to  es- 
cape to  his  home  in  the  everglades. 
Presently  we  follow  Father  Baker  and 
his  comrades  to  Charleston,  where,  then, 
**  all  was  peace,  Sumter  solitary  and  si- 
lent, untenanted  by  a  single  soldier." 
9oon,  again,  we  are  in  New  York,  then 
in  New  Jersey,  then  among  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  (serious- 
ly and  not  profanely  be  it  said)  we  go  to 
Halifax.  Kalamazoo,  Covington,  Que- 
bec, St.  Louis,  are  visited  in  their  turn, 
and  a  host  of  other  places  huddled  to- 
gether in  that  small  area  to  which  these 
wandering  apostles  restrict  their  labors. 
AVe  like  this  seven-year  trip  with  Father 
Baker  and  the  Paulists,  and  we  like  the 
free,  off-hsmd,  and  original  way  in  which 
F.  Ilewit  curies  ua  through  it,  with  all 
his  digressions.  These  digressions  may 
be  sins  against  the  rules  or  biographical 
composition,  but  if  so  they  are  "capi- 
tal "  ones. 

The  last  fifteen  passes  of  the  memoirs 
contain  the  story  of  Father  Baker'a  sick- 
ness and  death ;  a  sad  story,  indeed,  but 
sadly  sweet  to  those  who  knew  him  well. 
Their  eyes  will  be  watered  with  tears  as 
they  read  it,  but  happy  tears,  such  drops 
as  form  the  rainbow  when  the  sun  smiles 
on  the  summer  shower.  There  was  a 
light  from  heaven  on  the  death-l)od  of 
Father  Baker  that  is  stronger  than  our 
grief. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-nine  ser- 
mons of  Father  Baker,  chiefly  parochial 


discourses,  with  a  few  others  \ 
from  those  he  was  acx'Ustonic«l  t' 
on  the  missi(ms.  It  is  unntct>! 
us  to  make  any  comment  ou  ilu 
eloquence  and  his  style  are  well 
He  was  a  model  peacher.  as  v 
model  Christian  and  a  mode 
The  art  of  sacred  eloquence  is  I 
derstood  among  us,  and  then 
hail  this  contribution  to  it  witl 
siasm.  It  will  show  the  youn 
orator  how  the  Word  of  God  w 
of  legitimate  ornament,  which  i 
derived  from  the  theatre,  the 
room,  nor  the  political  rostru 
never  listened  to  a  j)reacher  of 
can  be  more  appropriately  sai< 
beautiful  ujwn  the  mountmnn  ar 
of  him  thathringeth  good  tidings, 
preaeheth  mhntiony 

This  work  is  well  printe<l  < 
fine  paper  and  handsomely  boi 
have  no  doubt  that  tlie  n 
friendsr  of  Father  Baker  will  In 
obtain  this  delightful  memoir  c 
and  labors. 

The  Temporal  Mission  of  ti 
GiiosT.  By  Henry  Edward  3 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  West 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  a« 
dered  a  great  service  to  the 
public,  especially  the  Catholic 
of  it.  i)y  republishing  a  stand:i 
in  English  Catholic  literatu 
author  of  this  work,  Archbish 
ning,  was  formerly  a  dignitiiM 
man  of  the  Established  CI 
England,  and  one  of  the  leadt 
Oxfonl  movement.  He  wiis  tl 
deacon  of  Chichester,  a  posit i( 
English  Chun;h  next  in  runk 
episcopate,  and  conferring  a  qu 
copal  dignity  and  juris<lictioD 
said  to  have  possessed  in  the 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  Eng 
emment,  and  to  have  been  thi 
most  frequently  consulted  coi 
political  measures  relating  totl 
ests  of  the  ecclesiastical  establi 
The  Jjondon  Weekly  Uegi^ter  st 
what  it  claims  to  be  authentic  i 
tion,  that  he  was  marked  for pr 
to  the  episcopal  bench.  But,  ui 
the  distinction  conferred  on 
hierarchical  position,  was  the  i 
which  ho  wielded  by  tbo  sim] 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  st 
ty.    His  writings,  especially  a 
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inity  of  the  Church,"  raised 
first  rank  as  an  advocate  of 
les  of  the  High-Church  party, 
stage  of  the  Oxford  move- 
vas  considered  a  more  safe 
ous  advocate  of  its  princi- 
)r.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman, 
ne  and  opinions  had  more 
h  the  bishops  and  the  snpe- 
'  on  account  of  the  calm, 
ind  thoroughly  ecclesiastical 
tone  of  his  character  and 
After  Mr.  Newman's  con- 
chdeacon  Manning  succeed- 
■eat  measure  to  his  vacant 
I  held  it  for  about  six  years, 
e  second  great  movement 
d  to  Rome,  and  his  conver- 
h  occurred  in  1851,  made 
great  a  sensation,  on  both 
e  Atlantic,  as  that  of  Mr. 
ad  done  in  1845.  Six  months 
eception  into  the  Catholic 
was  ordained  priest.  Some 
he  joined  the  "  Oblates  of 
<,"  a  religious  congregation 
7  St,  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
a  house  in  London,  of  which 
ointcd  the  superior.  lie  re- 
the  appointment  of  provost 
hedral  of  Westminster  and 
ited  by  the  Holy  Father 
;le  of  a  Roman  prelate.  Dur- 
lirteen  years  of  his  priest- 
las  been  most  actively  and 
m ployed  in  laboring  for  the 
lit   of    the    Catholic    faith, 

preaching,  writing  books, 
!ly  instructing  converts  from 
ed  classes,  in  which  latter 
as  been  remarkably  success- 

probably  for  this  reason 
te  of  his 'remarkable  ameni- 

and  character,  and  the  ex- 
tesy  and  gentleness  which 
3  his  controversial  wtI tings, 
n  regarded  and  spoken  of 
lish  in  so  hostile  a  manner, 
is  appointment  to  the  see  of 
ir  seemed  to  awaken  a  feel- 
entment.  The  mind  and 
•f  Archbishop  Manning  are 
'er,  to  command,  in  the  long 
spect  of  all  classes  of  men, 
idely  they  may  diflfer  from 
ir  theological  opinions ;  and 
ertain  English  susceptibili- 
ve  been  unpleasantly  irritat- 

elevation,  yet  the  general 
.  agree  that  the  Holy  Father 
a  most  worthy  successor  in 


the  vacant  chair  of  the  illustrious  Car- 
dinal Wiseman. 

In  the  book  before  us  the  author 
treats  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son  iu 
the  temporal  order;  that  is,  in  the  order 
established  in  time,  through  which  the 
principal  operation  ah  extra  of  the  Bless- 
ed Trinity  is  accomplished,  viz.,  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race.  In  a  very 
interesting  introduction  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  explain  in  part  the  motives  of 
his  conversion,  by  pointing  out  the 
connection  between  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines which  he  held  as  an  Anglican 
and  their  complements  in  the  full  sys- 
tem of  Catholicism.  In  the  body  of  the 
work  he  discusses  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  relation  to  the  Church, 
to  Reason,  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  to 
the  Divine  Tradition  of  the  Faith.  This 
includes  a  very  wide  scope  of  doctrine, 
embracing  revelation,  the  medium 
through  which  revealed  truths  are 
proposed,  explicated,  and  defined ;  the 
formation  of  Christian  theology  and 
philosophy ;  the  relation  of  faith  to 
science,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 
inspiration  and  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a 
modest  opinion  on  the  subject,  we 
should  say,  that  the  principal  merit  of 
Dr.  Manning,  as  a  theological  writer, 
lies  in  his  ability  to  unfold  the  analogy 
of  faith,  and  expose  the  intsr-commun- 
ion.^  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  truths  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  with  one 
another.  He  shows  pre-eminently  in 
his  writings  that  gift  which  is  denomi- 
nated in  theology  **  the  gift  of  intelli- 
gence ;"  that  is,  the  gift  by  which  the 
mind  penetrates  the  interior  essence  of 
the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  their  interi- 
or relations.  His  exposition  is  in  the 
highest  degree  luminous,  and  his  style 
corresponds  in  this  regard  to  his 
thought,  so  that  his  treatment  of  the 
great  doctrines  declared  by  the  Church 
appears  like  a  statement  of  self-evi- 
dent propositions,  or  a  geometrical 
demonstration  in  which  the  problem 
is  proved  by  simply  describing  the  fig- 
ure. We  have  never  read  anything 
which  has  given  us  more  satisfaction 
than  his  statement  of  the  four  grand 
fundamental  propositions  on  which  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
rests.  It  appears  to  our  mind  that  in 
his  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  reason  apprehends  the 
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being  of  Ood»  and  the  credibility  of 
rovelation,  and  afterward  the  real 
meaning  and  contents  of  the  revelation, 
he  has  marked  out  the  outlines  of  a 
sound  and  correct  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion, which  is  so  much  needed,  and 
without  which  the  antagonists  of  reve- 
lation cannot  be  adequately  refuted  ou 
rational  principles.  We  desire  to  quote 
one  sentence,  short  but  pregnant,  in 
illustration  of  our  meaning.  After 
stating  that  he  always  uses  the  word 
"  rationalism"  in  an  ill  sense,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say : 

^*  By  rationalism,  I  do  not  mean  the 
use  of  the  reason  in  testing  the  evi- 
dence of  a  revelation  alleged  to  be  di- 
rine. 

**  Again,  by  intionalism  I  do  not  mean 
the  perception  of  the  harmony  of  the 
divine  revelation  with  the  human  rea- 
son. It  is  no  part  of  reason  to  believe 
♦hilt  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  it 
U  not  rationalism  to  reject  it  As  rea- 
son is  a  divine  gitt  equally  with  reve- 
lation—the one  in  nature,  the  other  in 
j^i-ace — discord  between  them  is  impos- 
siliJL'.  and  harmony  an  intrinsic  necessi- 
ty. To  rt'cognize  this  harmony  is  a 
normal  and  vital  operation  of  the  rea- 
son iimU'r  the  guidance  of  faith ;  and 
the  jrrace  of  faith  elicits  an  eminent 
art  of  the  reason,  its  highest  and  no- 
liU'st  exercise  in  the  fullest  expansion 
of  its  powers."     (Introd.,  p.  4.) 

The  eliciting  of  this  eminent  act  of 
the  reason  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent is  at  present  the  great  desideratum 
in  theology.  It  involves  the  exhibition 
of  the  intrinsic  harmony  between  faith 
an<l  science ;  that  is,  of  the  conformity 
of  revelation,  not  only  as  to  its  extrin- 
sic motives  of  credibility,  but  also  as  to 
the  intrinsic  credibility  of  its  doctrines 
to  reason.  It  appears  to  us  that  Dr. 
Manning  appreciates  the  first  half  of 
the  desideratum  more  perfectly  than 
the  second ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  the 
second,  he  appreciates  more  completely 
what  is  necessary  to  convince  Anglicans 
and  Orthodox  Protestants  than  what 
is  requisite  for  rationalists,  with  wlnmi 
the  chief  contest  has  to  be  carried  on. 
The  main  drift  of  his  reasonings  goes 
to  establish,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
that  Christianity  is  credible,  and  that 
Catholicism  is  identical  with  Christian- 
\ty.  Orthodox  Protestants  already  be- 
.'ievc  the  first,  and  whatever  difiiculties 
Ihey  may  have  on  the  subject  mre  easily 
answered  by  a  lucid  itatemcnt  of  the 


grand  external  proofs  of  1 
they  have  been  educated  to 
first  principle.  Of  the  sei 
can  be  convinced  by  the  ej 
the  analog  and  harmony 
cial  Catholic  dogmas  which 
not  been  taught  with  tho 
ready  believe.  Difficulties 
the  side  of  human  science 
intrinsic  credibility  of  revel 
can  easily  dismiss  by  reverti 
first  principle  of  the  well- 
verity  of  divine  revelation, 
on  extrinsic  evidence.  E 
their  minds  the  infallible  a 
the  Church,  and  they  are  coi 
ceive  a  doctrinal  exposition 
she  teaches  which  is  made  by 
duction  from  revealed  princi 
out  seeking  for  a  reconciliat 
exposition  with  thedeductir 
ly  rational  principles.  This  i 
a  very  sound  and  Christia 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  tha 
be  willing  to  follow  it.  Exp 
shown,  however,  that  thos< 
been  brought  up  in  the  mort 
and  rationalistic  Protestantis 
difficulty  induced  to  adopt 
exact  an  answer  to  tho  diflii 
objections  lying  in  their  niii 
the  intrinsic  reasonableness  ( 
doctrines,  before  they  will 
their  extrinsic  evidence.  T 
tion  of  this  intrinsic  conf< 
tween  revealed  and  rational 
forms  for  them  a  ]mrt  of  th' 
moral  demonstration  of  the 
of  the  Christian  revelati«>n. 
altogether  without  reason  th 
quire  this.  They  are  oblige* 
a  ^reat  deal  which  a  High-C 
glican  has  already  received 
early  education.  They  have 
incapacity  of  apprehending 
the  most  fundamental  Catbol 
which  the  Anglican  has  of  a 
ing  certain  specific  dogmas.  1 
have  these  misappreliensioni 
in  the  same  way,  only  it  is 
and  more  restricted  process  f 
than  for  the  other.  The  acc< 
by  our  illustrious  author  uf  b 
terior  history  shows  that  the 
proof  of  the  claims  of  tl 
Church  to  supremacy  over  al 
of  the  Christian  fold  did  no) 
him  before  they  were  ilium 
the  discovery  of  the  intrinai 
between  this  supremacy  and 
tial  apiritual  unity  of  the  ( 
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[is  miad  demmclul  an  appro- 
f  the  rationale  of  stric;t,  ex- 
^nized  unity  of  admlnistra- 
*  one  ccclcsiftritical  head.  It 
h  for  him  that  this  rationale 
evident  from  rcveiled  princi- 
ise  he  already  pojis^saefl  the^e 
as  a  part  of  his  intellectual 
►se  who  have  lost  in  great 
ic  Christian  tradition,  or  who 
r  had,  must  find  the  rationale 
ck  in  their  reason, 
for  instance,  apprehends  the 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incar- 
bllows :  "  God  is  divided  into 
ions,  one  of  which  became  in- 
human flesh."  A  Unitarian 
ehend  these  doctrines,  and 
;h  as  original  sin,  atonement, 
me  form  almost  equally  re- 

0  reason.  Many  Protestants 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
that  God  is  made  a  piece  of 

:hat  a  piece  of  bread  is  made 
is  evident,  according  to  the 
iown  by  Dr.  Manning  in  the 
)ove  cited,  that  it  is  impossi- 
;e  human  mind  to  assent  to 
ional  propositions  on  any  ex- 
hority.  Even  supposing  that 
idmits  the  proofs  of  divine 
and  the    authority   of   the 

1  Imj  irrefragable,  he  cannot 
►    either    while    he    believes 

require  him  to  assent  to 
•dities.  Hence  the  necessity 
;ing  the  Catholic  dogmas  in 
>gy  to  the  truths  of  reason,  as 
he  evidence  of  their  credibil- 
"ge  portion  of  nominal  Chris- 
0  completely  imbued  with  ra- 
and  sceptical  notions,  and  so 
conceptions  of  Catholic  ideas, 
ire  persuaded  of  the  validity 
sand  objections  derived  from 
ence,  history,  etc.,  against  the 
religion.  They  cannot  be 
y  a  line  of  argument  which 
incipal  stress  on  the  extrinsic 
le  Christian  revelation  propos- 
)atholic  Church,  and  rules  out 
3tions  and  difficulties  by  the 
>f  the  obedience  due  to  legit- 
iority.  It  seems  to  us,  for 
I,  requisite  to  make  every  ef- 
fiibit  the  interior  conformity 
ith  and  reason,  theology  and 
d  to  prove  that  faith  is  really 
nt  act  of  reason."    All  Cath- 

agree  in  this  general  state- 
lU  the  advocates  of  the  Cath- 


olic rellgio.i  h.Wvj  from  the  be;^iniii!ig  of 
Ciiristian  literature  aimcrlat  this  result. 
In  regard  to  tha  method  of  doing  it, 
however,  there  is  8om3  diversity  of 
opinion.  Dr.  Newm  in,  f  )r  instance,  re 
g.irds  the  progress  of  theologic.il  science 
a^  a  movement  from  below  upward,  and 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
That  is,  science  is  elaborated  by  the  re- 
rt9Ction  of  individual  minds,  especially 
the  gifted  and  learned,  on  the  dogmas  of 
faith,  under  the  supervision  and  sub- 
ject to  the  judgment  of  authority.  Dr. 
Manning,  if  we  understand  himcorrect- 
lyi  reg.irdfi  the  movement  as  one  which 
proceeds  in  a  reverse  order ;  he  repre- 
sents the  Church  as  proceeding  in  a 
more  direct,  positive,  and  magisterial 
manner ;  not  by  collecting  the  accumu- 
lated, elaborated,  and  clariiied  products 
of  study,  thought,  reasoning,  and  medi- 
tation, and  giving  them  her  implied  or 
express  approbation,  but  by  continual- 
ly giving  forth  utterances  of  inspired 
wisdom  received  from  a  divine  source. 
He  apprehends  that  in  adopting  the 
other  view,  there  is  danger  of  sui>ordi- 
nating  the  Ecclesia  D:)cens  to  the  Ec- 
clesia  Discens,  and  making  reason  a 
critic  on  divine  revelation.  Those  who 
adopt  the  latter  view  have  a  tendency 
to  elevate  theological  opinions  and  ar- 
guments which  have  gained  a  wide  ac- 
ceptance to  a  species  of  authority  bind- 
ing on  the  mind  and  conscience,  and 
limiting  the  freedom  of  investigaticm. 
They  desire  that  all  arguments  on  doc- 
trine should  follow  the  traditional 
track  and  merely  emulate  and  elucidate 
what  has  been  already  taught  by  the 
great  doctors  of  theology.  They  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  authority  and  infalli- 
bility to  the  utmost  possible  limits,  and 
many  of  them  seek  to  extend  the  pro- 
tecting regis  of  the  Church  over  philo- 
sophical systems.  Those  who  adopt 
the  other  may  often  err  in  an  opposite 
extreme.  Yet,  we  think,  they  have  a 
principle  which  is  justified  by  sound 
reasons,  and  by  the  ar^tual  history  of 
the  formation  of  doctrine  and  theology 
in  the  Church.  That  principle  is  stated 
by  M')hler  in  these  words :  *'  For  a 
time  etjen  a  coneeption  of  a  dogmi^  or  an 
opinion,  may  be  tolerably  general,  with- 
out, however,  becoming  an  integral 
portion  of  a  dogma,  or  a  dogma  itself. 
There  are  here  eternally  changing  indi- 
vidual forms  of  an  universal  prmciple 
which  may  serve  ...  for  mastering  that 
universal  principle  by  way  of  reflectioo 
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and  speculation.*'      (Syinb.   In  trod.,  p. 
1 1,  London  Edit,^ 

On  this  principle,  they  seek  continu- 
ally to  scrutinize  more  deeply  tljc  iuncr 
csnencij  of  dogniiitic  trutli*^,  und  to  in- 
Vt5Sti)?5\tc  It**  reUtion  and  conlcinnity  tu 
the  principles  ami  dedu<rtionrt  of  pliil- 
(ifeifipUy  rind  BC'ii'ncc.  Wc  think  hisitory 
shows  tbat  this  is  the  way  in  which 
thcijlojfv  lirisjictQ'dly  advanci'd,  and  the 
Cathcjlic  Church  herself  Httuincd  ni<»rc 
unci  more  to  that  ri-tlcctive  ct>ns(ciouS' 
ness  of  hor  own  dofxmjis  l*y  which  she 
is  enabled  to  (mnncitite  from  tiinij  to 
ti  me  h i'  r  sol  c m  n  d e  ti  u  i  t  i  ons,  8 1.  T  h  o  tn  us 
made  iin  iDinumye  ttdvancc  hcyond  St. 
AujjU!*tinc  and  the  other  tikthcrs.  The 
^rcat  Jesuit  theologians,  Bellannine» 
tSuiirez,  tind  MoHna,  struck  out  w  new 
and  f»ofd  putii  in  theolus^y.  Take,  for 
instance,  thep:reat  doctriiies  of  orif^iDiil 
sin,  predo^^tination,  and  efticaeioua 
grace.  The  conception  of  these  dog- 
mas, und  the  scientific  explication  of 
their  contents,  bas  been  greatly  njodifted 
m  the  proces^s  of  tiuu%  and  chiefly 
through  the  iol!uenre  of  a  few  orit^inal 
thinkers.  These  have  generally  met 
with  a  strong  opposition  from  the  es- 
t4d>lished  schools  of  theology^  and  the 
most  strenuous  clforts  have  been  made 
to  decry  them  as  unorthodox  and  to 
procure  their  condemnation  by  author- 
ity. The  names  of  Catharini,  Sfondruti, 
and  Molina  will  serve  as  a  ButHcient  il- 
lustration. Yet,  their  method  of  stat- 
ing Christian  doctrine  on  important 
points  has  gained  a  grcuit  predominance 
m  the  Church,  and  the  supreme  author- 
ity has  frequently  intervened,  not  to 
enforce  these  opinions,  but  to  protect 
those  who  hold  and  advocate  them 
from  cenaure.  Not  only  theologiaos, 
but  even  teachers  of  natural  science, 
have  brought  about  great  changes  in 
current  theological  opinions.  For  in- 
fitance,  Galileo,  and  those  who  followed 
him,  have,  by  the  force  of  scientific  dc- 
monstrarion,  compelled  theoh>gians  to 
modify  their  interpretation  of  Seripturo 
wliere  it  speaks  oi  natural  phenomena. 
Geology  has  caused  a  similar  general 
change  of  the  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Scriptural  accounts  of  th« 
creation  and  the  deluge.  The  old  Swisa 
proverb  is  verified  in  the  perpetual  ef- 
fort to  discover  the  harmony  between 
faith  and  acicnce  :  *'  God  give^i  us  plen- 
ty of  nuts  to  crack,  but  doe^i  not  crack 
them  for  us,**  One  of  these  hard  nutd^ 
not  yet  cracked,  is  the  que-stion  con- 


'<« 


cerning  the  rxicnt  uT  l\\*t 
inHjiiritiou    in    pt 
writ*r»  from  vrxuk  > 
human  knowledge,       VUti 
opinion   of  Hfddcm  on  Uii^ 
appeal"!*  to  us,  is  a  little  U^i 
cnndemne<l     by   our     IcatH 
Tlie  opiniouM  of  Bel  far 
were  severely  censure« 
but  nevertheless  are  no"^ 
to  be  tenable  and  probd 
the  opinion  of  Hoi 
a  very  thorough  i 
cushion  before  it  i 
Dr.  Manning  admits  that  **i 
that  Holy  Scripture  iloes  ni) 
revelutiiin  of  what  are  calf 
8<*iences,'^  an<l  that  **  no  nyg 
nologv  is  hii<l  ih>wn  in  the  t 
(p,    Ulo,   Eng,    Ed  )     N©v« 
sacred  writers 
niena  and  of  r  j4 

Holy  Spirit  alhisvril   tlii!iio~ 
the   former   in   accordance   win 
own   and   the    common   opiaid 
when  that  was*  erronotm^.      He 
lowed   their  statement-^  *     - 
latter  to  full  into  ^ueh  i 
fusion,  through  accideiu... 
al  alterations  either  in  the| 
Greek  text,  that   wc 
certainty  what  they  inl 
on  t h  e  s u  bj ec t.     D oes  no 
revelation  w*a3  not  intend^ 
chronology?     And  if  it 
does    it    militate    ugainnt 
olic  doctrine    of   in  spiralis 
tain    that     the     sacred 
originally  left  to  follow  thi?! 
authority  they  could  tind  tnj 
as  well  ;is  in  science V     Iff 
TiTvelation  did  not  require 
talliblc    system   of    da  tea 
pr€»ervnl  in  the  s^acred  text, 
it  have  been  given  at  first  I 
minor  hisiorical   facts,  reU| 
numbers  wdio  fell  in  panic 
etc.,  within  the  cope  of  inf 
more  than  matlers  of  sciena 
nology  {     It  appear*  to  us 
some   authoritative   d^ciivic] 
this  question  is  open  U>  dta 
the  opinion  of  Ilolden  tenalj 
prejudice  to   orthocloxy,     Vc 
bly  th«f  distinguished  authc 
express  simply  his  iudgra»*i 
is   the   s<mnder    view    ol 
without  denung  that  tlie  i 
in  the  liuiit*  «»f  or*^'- 
thid  may  be,  this  i- 
which  there  is  any  .♦!  i- 
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(1  tliosc  ^hosc  theological 
3Q  matters  extra  fidem  differ 
own.  It  were  to  be  wished 
I  other  writers,  who  are  dis- 
.ensure  their  brethren  severely 
'  suspicion  upon  their  loyalty 
lurch,  on  account  of  theolog- 
encef ,  would  imitate  the  ad- 
lodel  placed  before  them  by 
rious  chief  of  the  English 
We  commend  to  their  at- 
le  following  extract  from  the 
ecldy  Begifter^  which  is  a  por- 
1  excellent  and  well  written 
)f  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon, 
erely  pressed  by  an  able  an- 
one  frequently  finds  himself 
defend  the  Catholic  cause 
J  common,  certain  ground 
Catholics  stand  together,  and 
omestic  controversies.  This 
ell;  but  the  same  limguaofe 
be  used  toward  opponents  in 
estic  controversies,  w^hcn  they 
ised  inter  nos,  which  is  used 
them  w^hcn  we  are  fighting 
ior  enemy.  If  one  takes 
ound  because  it  is  available 
on-Catholics,  he  ought  to 
er  Catholics  to  stand  upon 
id  at  all  times  in  peace  with- 
g  his  fidelity  to  the  Church 
uestion.  We  give  the  quota- 
,  without  further  comment, 
J  the  intelligent  reader  to 
Dwn  reflections  on  them : 
reater  part  of  the  remainder 
ime  is  taken  up  with  proving 
:  Catholics  would  be  ready  to 
it  many  exaggerated  things 
said  by  Catholic  writers  of 
ceming  the  Pope's  personal 
y,  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
irgin,  and  on  many  other  sub- 
doubt,  viewed  from  without, 
audi  matter  for  perplexity  in 
e  subject.  We  know  that 
•sons,  now  Catholics,  have 
>t  Ijack  from  seeing  the 
claims  on  their  absolute  allc- 
cause  of  the  hold  these  cxag- 
tatoments  had  obtained  on 
^ination,  and  the  repugnance 
0  the  aspect  of  doctrine  thus 
This,  we  think,  has  arisen 
ni  their  having  attributed  to 
jments  an  authority  which 
not  possess,  and  from  their 
guishing  between  matters  of 
.  mattei*s  of  pious  opinion. 
;holic.«»,  on  the  other  hand,    .    . 


.  .  .  know  that  the  Church,  while  re- 
quiring unlt-an  in  nesessariis^  is  most 
free  in  conceding  lihertas  in  duJbiis  ;  .  . 
.  .  .  does  not  aim  at  creating  a  dead 
and  soulless  level  of  uniformity,  but 
tolerates  groat  liberty  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  opinion,"  etc. 

"Even  though  we  might  ourselves 
hold  that  what  are  commonly  called 
the  Ultramontane  opinions  are  the  more 
logical,  the  legitimate  deduction  from 
Scripture,  the  true  development  of 
patristic  teaching ;  and  however  much 
we  might  wish  for  a  union  of  all 
Christians  on  this  basis,  we  should 
nevertheless  hold  most  strongly,  until 
otherwise  taught,  that  a  reunion  on  the 
principles  of  Bossuet  would  bo  better 
than  perpetuated  schism." 

Archbishop  Manning's  work  will,  of 
course,  take  its  place  in  our  standard 
Catholic  literature,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  all  our  readers. 


The     Christian    Examlneu. 
Ixxix. 


Vol. 


We  observe  by  a  notice  appended  to 
its  last  number,  for  November,  1805, 
that  this  long-established  periodical  hat^ 
been  transferred  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  and  will  hereafter  be  conducted 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  D.D.  This  is  a  siarnificant 
fact,  but  precisely  what  it  sisjfnities  time 
only  can  reveal  to  the  uninitiated.  So 
far  as  we  can  conjecture  its  significance, 
the  change  of  location  and  editorship 
bodes  a  change  in  its  prevailing  tone 
and  spirit.  It  is,  however,  announced 
that  the  former  editors  will  co-operate 
with  the  new  one  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Review,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  different  schools  of  Unitarians  will 
be  allowed  fair  scope  for  expressing 
their  views  in  its  pages.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Bellows  may  fairly  expect  that  if  he  de- 
votes his  time  and  energies  to  the  task 
of  ccmtributing  articles  on  the  great 
topics  which  are  just  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  Unitarians,  there  will 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  general 
spirit  and  temlency  of  the  Review.  It 
will  become  le<s  extreme  in  its  ration- 
alism, and  more  positively  Christian. 
Dr.  Bellows  has  come  the  nearest 
to  Catholic  doctrine  in  some  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  religion  of  any 
rationalist  with  whose  writings  we  have 
happened  to  meet.    Wo  shall  look  with 
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interest  for  the  result  of  the  movement 
wliich  has  placed  this  powerful  medium 
for  influencing  minds  and  shaping  the 
coui-se  of  events  in  the  sphere  to  which 
he  belongs  under  his  control.  Mean- 
while, we  have  some  criticisms  to  make 
on  certain  portions  of  the  number  which 
closes  the  Boston  series  of  ^^  The  Exam- 
iner." 

The  first  article  contains  a  critique 
upon  MilFs .  *^  Examination  of  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Hamilton."    We  are  delight- 
ed to  have  that  overrated   and  incon- 
sistent disseminator  of  sceptical  princi- 
ples, Sir  William  Hamilton,  demolished, 
no  matter  who  does  it.    One  of  his  pu- 
pils, Mr.  Oalderwood,  has  attacked  him 
on  the  side  of  positive     philosophy, 
showing  his  sceptical  tendencies.    Mr. 
Mill  has  countermined  him  by  a  more 
subtle  scepticism  than  his  own,  and  has 
shown  the  baselessness  of  the  positive 
and  dogmatic  portion  of  his  philosophy. 
Very  good !     The  most  dangerous  of 
all  errors  is  semi-scepticism.    It  defends 
all  that  it  retains  of  philosophical  and 
theological  truth  in  such  an  illogical 
manner  that  it  brings  it  into  doubt  and 
discredit  with    logical    thinkers.      It 
covers  up  its  scepticism  so  adroitly  that 
the  unwary  are  deceived  and  poisoned 
by  it  unawares.     Let  the  contradiction 
betwet?n  its  two  elements  be  shown,  let 
lx>th  be  pushed  to  their  legitimate  con- 
sequences, and  a  great    advantage  is 
gained.      Those  wlio  push  through  the 
sceptical  principle,  like  Mr.  Mill,  bring 
it  to  such  a  patent  absurdity,  that  every 
right-thinking  mind  will  reject  it  at 
once.    Those  who  take  the  other  side, 
are  forced  upon  a  better  and  more  solid 
basis  for  both  science  and  faith.     The 
reviewer  of  Mr.   Mill  seems  to  have 
given    himself  up    completely  to    his 
sway,  and  to  be  unable  to  do  more  than 
echo  his  thoughts.     He  gives  up  tran- 
scendentalism, the  grand  philosophy  of 
Boston   and  Cambridge  which  was  to 
supersede    old-fashioned     Christianity 
and  inaugurate  a  new  epoch,  as  an  ex- 
ploded and  obsolete  system.     This  for- 
midable iron-clad  has  blown   up  and 
gone  under,  like  the  famous  Merrlmac ; 
and  it  appears  that  Dr.  Brownson  need 
not  have  levelled  his  artillery  against 
her,  but  might  have  waited  patiently 
for  her  own  magazine  to  be  set  fire  to 
by  her  crew.     We  are  no  longer  even 
sure  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  five, 
or  that  two  parallel  lines  cannot  inclose 
A  space  I    The  writer  anxiously  endea- 


vors to  show  that  in  spite  of  t 
Mill  will  still  allow  him  to  belii 
God,  and  in  the  difference  bctw« 
and  wrong.  Let  him,  howeve 
will  persist  in  beUeving  sometl 
it  tcitk  tretMing.  For,  if  two  j 
might,  for  anything  we  knov 
five,  one  might  possibly  becom 
to  nothing,  and  then  some  day 
all  find  ourselves  annihilated.  3j 
mine  can  be  countermined  as  * 
Sir  William  Hamilton's ;  for,  wl 
the  perception  of  absolute  and  d 
truth  b  questioned,  there  is  no  s 
short  of  nihilism. 

The  article  on  Dr.  Newman : 
ogUi "  is  well  written,  and  shows  i 
and  respectful  appreciation  of 
tellectual  and  moral  greatness 
illustrious  convert.  The  authi 
ever,  makes  a  sweeping,  vt 
charge  of  having  adopted  a  s} 
equivocation,  chicanery,  and  ^ 
upon  the  Jesuits,  and  the  whol< 
lie  Church,  which  has  nothin; 
tain  it  but  an  on  dit.  The  cl 
fajse.  But  apart  from  that,  in  :• 
the  writer  struck  a  foul  blow,  ui 
of  an  honorable  critic.  Here  i» 
question,  on  which  men*s  mi 
divided,  and  on  which  there  s 
weighty  and  important  tvstimi 
be  examined.  The  writer  d 
profess  to  enter  the  lists  for  tin 
sion  of  it,  but  merely  to  criti 
particular  statements  of  Dr.  N 
If  he  had  anything  to  say  aboi 
should  have  taken  up  Dr.  N( 
statements  and  arguments,  aiu 
some  rejoinder.  It  is  always 
that  a  man  is  either  weak  or  dii 
ous,  when  he  throws  a  wholesa 
tion  of  the  general  badnes<s 
cause  m  your  face,  because  yt 
successfully  defended  it  in  res 
one  particular  item.  It  is  al 
schoolbayUh  to  repeat  continue 
stale  generalities  that  one  has 
his  books  or  in  the  newspaper 
the  Jesuits.  Cannot  our  ants 
^^intint  some  other  Utile  bit  of 
We  are  tired  of  hearing  thi^ 
often. 

The  writer  fairly  admits  tha 
other  guide  to  truth  is  ne< 
beside  the  individual  reason, thi 
must  be  the  Catholic  Church, 
is  no  alternative  except  to  lolU 
own  light,  or  be  a  Komun  C 
Every  man,  he  thinks,  has  lor  h 
light|  which   is  infallible  U^x 
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only  for  the  time  being.  We 
to  ask  him  whether  this  is  a 
jessary,  and  universal  truth, 
times,  and  every  individual  ? 

Then  by  the  same  process 
'63  it  to  be  so,  you  can  estab- 
ipletc   system    of   universal 

among  them  the  univers^al 
3  principles  of  the  Catholic 
^e  admit  the  infallible  light 

excluding  his  limitations, 
ip9o  facto  destroyed  if  he  an- 
question  in  the  affirmative, 
egative,  the  assertion  he  has 
le  only  for  himself,  as  a  kind 
mal  arrangement — a  sort  of 
Ti  borrowed  for  the  evening, 
probable  that  by-and-bye  the 
e,  and  the  dim  rays  of  his  lan- 
with  its  brighter  beams.  The 
ght  within  may  tell  him  that 
le  revelation  of  God,  and  the 
of  the  Catholic  Church, 
ly  the  most  valuable  article 
nber  is  the  one  on  **  English 
d  Colleges.''  It  is  evidently 
one  who  is  perfectly  familiar 
iQglish  system  of  education, 
ns  many  valuable  hints  and 
s  for  che  improvement  of  our 
es.  We  recommend  all  those 
Imaged  in  the  higlier  branches 
ion  to  procure  and  read  it ; 
J,  the  author  would  do  them 
rvice  by  publishing  it  separ- 
•amphlet,  with  such  additions 
lit  think  suitable  to  enhance 


I,  The  Victory  ;  ok,  A  Com- 
sivE  View  of  the  Principal 
TEs  OF  THE  Christian  Re- 
By  Kt.  Rev.  John  McGill, 
ishop  of  Richmond.  Balti- 
Celly  &  Piet.     1865. 

K  edition  of  a  work  already 
our  pages  is  well  printed, 
e  paper  were  of  somewhat 
ity  and  the  binding  a  little 
)uld  be  a  very  handsome 
The  extravagant  price  of 
resent  is  a  very  fair  excuse 
t  defect,  although  we  cannot 
itting  that  a  work  of  sucli 
and  permanent  value  should 
aght  out  in  a  style  complete- 
of  it.  If  our  copy  is  a  fair 
however,  there  is  no  excuse 
ading,  which,  though  hand- 


some enough,  is  so  loosely  and  care- 
lessly executed  as  to  endanger  already 
some  of  the  leaves  falling  out.  We 
recommend  our  Catholic  publishers  to 
show  a  little  more  of  the  enterprise  and 
thoroughne.<«s  requisite  in  lirst-class 
houses.  Mr.  O'dhea  has  given  them  a 
good  example  in  Dr.  Brownson's 
"  American  Republic,"  which  we  trust 
will  not  be  without  a  good  eflfect.  We 
again  recommend  this  admirable  work 
to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
English  language  on  the  great  topics  of 
which  it  treats. 

The  American  Republic  :  Its  Consti- 
tution, Tendencies,  and  Destiny.  By 
O.  A.  Brownson,  LL.D.  8vo.  New 
York:   P.  O^Shea.    Pp.435.     1866. 

This  is  a  work  brought  out  in  a  very 
superior  style  of  typography  which 
does  great  credit  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  young  publisher,  Mr.  O'Shea,  and  is 
worthy  of  its  great  subject  and  its 
equally  great  author.  We  have  only 
had  time  to  read  the  preface,  which 
breathes  the  exalted  philosophical 
wisdom,  the  noble,  magnanimous  spirit, 
and  the  pure  Christian  faith  of  the 
illustrious  Catholic  publicist  and 
American  patriot  who  wrote  it.  A 
more  extended  notice  of  the  work 
itself  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

History  op  England  from  the  Fall 
f)F  Wolsey  to  the  Death  op  Eliza- 
beth. By  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  8vo. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Com- 
pany. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Froude'a 
work  ends  with  the  death  of  his  hero, 
Henry  VIII.  The  portion  of  the  history 
embraced  in  the  instalment  now  before 
us  includes,  therefore,  many  picturesque 
incidents,  which  the  author  narrates 
with  his  most  charming  and  brilliant 
pen,  and  with  that  quick  eye  for  dra- 
matic eflfect  which  lends  such  a  fiiscina- 
tion  to  his  style.  In  a  notice  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  we  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness  our  juflgmentof  Mr. 
Fronde's  faults  and  merits,  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  modify  our  previous  state- 
ments. He  professes  to  have  originally 
approached  his  subject  without  preju- 
dice or  any  purpose  of  running  counter 
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to  the  commonly  received  opinions  of 
the  world ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that 
he  has  come  to  take  a  very  different 
view  of  Henry  and  his  times  from  that 
jiccepted  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
hAs  this  advantage  over  his  critics — 
that,  as  he  makes  use  of  state  papers  and 
other  manuscript  records  which  are  not 
accessible  to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  test  the  correctness 
of  his  quotations  or  the  justness  of  his 
inferences  from  official  documents.  We 
can  only  say  that  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  in  our  power  to 
folio  AT  him  in  his  researches,  we  have 
learned  to  distrust  not  only  his  accuracy 
but  his  honesty.  We  must  wait  until 
some  other  and  dispassionate  historian 
rthall  have  explored  the  same  fields  be- 
fore we  can  detect  all  his  misrepresenta- 
tions and  rectify  till  his  errors. 

HuMOiious  Poems.  By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holme:',  with  illustrations  by  Sol. 
Evtinge,  Jr.  Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     I860. 

A  cheap  but  neat  edition,  bound  in 
pamphlet  fonn,  forming  one  of  a  series 
of  "  (yompani(m  Poets  for  the  People, 
illustrated.''  Dr.  Holmes  is  our  Thomas 
Hood,  in  s<mie  respects  more  to  our 
taste  than  his  English  compeer.  His 
humorous  i)oems,  though  steeped  in 
the  il(>ul>le  distilled  oil  of  wit,  have  no 
poison  in  them,  and  are  wholesome  and 
delicious,  when  taken  laughing  in 
small  doses. 

The  Practical  Dictatfox  Spellino- 
BooK,  in  which  the  spelling,  pronun- 
ciation, meaning,  and  application  of 
almost  all  the  irregular  words  in  the 
English  language  are  taught  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  comprehensi(m 
of  youth.  For  the  use  of  schools. 
By  Edward  ^lulvanv.  New  York : 
p;  O'Shea. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  excellent, 
and  will,  wc  have  no  doubt,  be  general- 
ly adopted  in  our  schools.  It  has  evi- 
(h;ntly  been  compiled  with  much  care 
;rid  attention.  The  scholar  that  mas- 
1:ms  its  various  sections  will  not  be  apt 
to  make  those  ridiculous  mistakes  in 
s|)<'lling  and  writing  which  are  so  pre- 
vjilent  in  the  rommimity.  In  the  next 
edition  the  typographical  errors  ought 
10  be  attendetl  to.  The  present  one 
contains  too  many  such  errors. 
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and  enlarged  edition  of  Archblsbo 
ding's  "  Miscellanea ;"  a  new  ed 
**  The  Evidences  of  Catholicity." 
same  author;  "The  Apf.stie> 
Praver,"  a  translation  from  theFi 
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"  The  Life  of  St.  Anthony  of  F 
"The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St 
mena ;"  **  The  Christian's  Daily 
a  new  prayer-book ;  the  stTond 
of  "Darras'  History  of  the  Chni 

P.  Donahoe,  Boston,  annoui 
publication  of  a  new  il  hist  rat  ci 
zine  for  the  young  folk.  It  is  to  \ 
"  Spare  Hours,"  antl  is  to  app< 
in  December.  There  is  room  fc 
publication,  and  we  hope  it  wi 
a  success,  and  that  Mr.  l)on.il 
make  it  equal  to  anything  of  t 
published  in  this  country, 
magazine  for  the  young  liaslwe; 
long  felt.  The  subscription 
two  dollars  per  year. 
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ARLES  n.  AND  HIS  SON,  FATHER  JAMES  STUART. 


1  the  Stuarts  who  reigned  over 
Britain  only  one,  if  historians 
trusted,  abandoned  Anglican- 
became  a  child  of  the  Catho- 
rch.  It  is  true  that  to  the 
r  James  IL  that  of  liis  elder 
CJharles  IL,  has  sometimes  been 
but  the  general  opinion  is  that 

had  no  religion  whatever. 
Fed  at  all  creeds  alike.  Docu- 
howcver,  wfiich  have  lately 
ought  to  light,  enable  us  to 
lat  both  the  sons  of  Charles  I. 
led  Protestantism,  and  tliat  in 
reons  Catholicism  occupied  for 
an  twenty  years  the  throne  of 
VUL 
ideiBtaod  how  the  religion  of 

IL  could  remain  so  long  an 
J  enigma,  we  must  recall  to 
lie  peculiar  circumstances  in 
e  was  placed.  Surrounded  by 
[  lectaiies,  who  yielded  him  a 
iuabordinate  obedience,  and 
VOL.  n.    87 


kept  him  in  continual  fear  of  the  axe 
by  which  his  unfortunate  father  had 
suffered,  he  felt  constrained  to  observe 
in  public  the  forms  of  worship  which 
he  had  solemnly  renounced  before  the 
altar.  And  to  this  we  must  add  an- 
other reason.*  Far  from  reforming 
the  disorders  of  a  licentious  youth,  he 
prolonged  his  excesses  to  the  \ery  eve 
of  death,  and  his  unbridled  passions 
tended  to  extinguish  in  his  naturally 
weak  and  timid  soul  all  the  energy 
alike  of  the  man  and  of  the  Christian. 
So,  though  a  Catholic  at  heart,  Charles 
never  had  the  coiuage  during  his 
whole  reign  to  avow  his  sentiments. 
Some  thought  him  a  zealous  Presby- 
terian; others,  a  devoted  Anglican. 
Those  who  knew  him  better  declared 
he  was  nothing  but  a  bad  Protestant, 
and  for  that  declaration  they  had 
more  reason  than  they  supposed. 

There  is  no  question  that  he  died 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church^  but  that 
he  had  returned  to  it  long  before  he 
died  is  a  fact  which  has  only  lately 
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II. 

ABj  enoagb  to  mention  cir- 
38  which  would  naturally 
lOfisessed  Charles  in  favor  of 
ch.  In  the  first  place,  he 
»ted  for  his  life,  after  the  de- 
iTorcester,  almost  entirely  to 
,  who  at  great  risk  to  them- 
icealed  him  from  the  soldiers 
rell  and  enabled  him  to  es- 
Trance.  In  Paris  he  must 
I  many  things  to  influence 
>ns  sentiments.     The  most 

impression,  however,  was 
in  turn  by  the  venerable  M. 
;  founder  of  St  Sulpice. 
tned  to  him,"  says  his  bio- 
he  Abb6  FaiUon, « the  Eng- 
krch's  heart  Jn  the  new 
^  which  he  had  with  tliis 

showed  him  the  beauty  and 
le  Catholic  religion  with  so 
ce,  force,  and  energy  that 
I.  was  constrained  to  acknow- 
rward  to  one  of  his  friends 
igh  many  distinguished  per- 
spoken  to  him  about  these 
lere  was  none  of  them  who 
itened  him  so  much  as  M. 
it  in  his  words  he  recogniz- 
it  an  extraordinary  virtue ; 
It  he  had  fully  satisfied  him. 
a  be  little   doubt  that  M. 

persuaded  the  king  to  ab- 
OTors  and  to  take  the  first 
nd  a  return  into  the  bosom 
lurch;  that  is  to  say,  by 
secret  abjuration  to  the 
>,  as  has  been  said  above, 
tothing  more.     For,  in  the 

it  was  rumored  all  through 
i  England  that  Charles  had 

Pope  a  secret  abjuration ; 
,  M.  de  Bretonvilhers,  after 
;  that  his  majesty  recogniz- 

an  extraordinary  virtue  in 
nations  with  M.  Olier  on 
f  the  Catholic  religion,  adds 
ificant  words:     *At  pres* 

say  no  more.'  This  reti- 
irally  leads  ns  to  infer 
lea  had  taken  some  step 
looming  a  Catholic  which 


it  was    not   then  prudent  to  make 
known." 

m. 

Two  years  after  his  restoration  to 
the  throne,  and  under  the  influence, 
probably,  of  the  qneen-mother  and  the- 
queen-consort,  he    resolved  to    open 
with  the  Holy  See  a  negotiation  which 
he  hoped  might  lead  to  the  restoration 
of  the  English    people  to    religious 
unity.     It  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution.      He  chose 
for  his  envoy  Sir  Richard  Beltings-^ 
the  same  to  whom  he  afterward    in- 
trusted the  most  secret  and  delicate  of 
his  missions  to    the   court  of  Louis 
XIV.     Sir  Richard  set  out  for  Italy 
under  pretext  of  attending  to  affairs  of 
his  owu ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  do 
so  safely,  he  quietly  went  to  Rome. 
His  flret  business  was  to  ask  for  a 
cardinal's  hat  for  Louis  Stuart,  duke 
of    Richmond    and    Lennox,    better 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Abb£ 
d'Aubigny.    He  was  a  near  relative 
of  the  king's,  and  had  been  summoned 
from  Paris  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
grand  almoner  to   Queen  Catharine. 
Charles  wished  to  place  under    his 
charge  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
Great   Britain.     A  memoir  on    this 
subject  was  drawn  up  for  Bellings  by 
Lord     Chancellor     Clarendon,    and 
copied  by  Clarendon's  son.  It  is  dated 
October  25,  1662.    Each  leaf  is  au- 
thenticated by  the  royal  signature.   A 
minute  of  the  instructions  given  by 
Charles  to  his  ambassador  is  preserv- 
ed  at  Rome.      It  can  only  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Richard  himself: 

<<  1.  liis  majesty  solicits  this  promo- 
tion for  the  advantage  of  his  kingdom, 
and  in  order  to  give  the  Catholic 
party  an  authorized  chief,  intimately 
united  with  the  sovereign  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  and  upon  whom  he  can  de- 
pend securely  under  all  circumstances. 
The  king,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
sees  in  the  elevation  of  the  AbbI 
d'Aubigny  to  the  cardinalship  '  an  es- 
sential condition  to  the  good  under* 
standing  which  ought  to  exist  between 
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the  Pope  and  bis  majesty ;  he  deems 
this  a  measure  of  the  last  importance 
for  the  welfare  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  throughout  his  dominions.' 

''  2.  The  cardinal  once  appointed, 
bis  majesty  engages  to  support  him  in 
the  style  which  his  dignity  and  bis  re- 
lationship to  the  sovereign  demand.** 

The  Holy  Father  summoned  a 
secret  congregation  of  cardinals  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  also  appoint- 
ed a  council  of  theologians,  who  were 
instructed  to  draw  up  their  opinion  in 
a  careful  report  In  this  document 
we  find  a  careful  resum^  of  the  "  Ben- 
efits which  the  Catholics  of  England 
have  receiyed  from  bis  Britannic  ma- 
jesty." They  approved  of  the  proposed 
appointment;  but  unfortunately  the 
Abb^  d'Aubigny  was  given  to  the  er- 
rors of  the  Port  Boyalists,  and  the 
Pope  felt  compelled  to  refbse  Charles's 
request  He  refused,  however,  with 
so  much  delicacy,  and  gave  such  good 
reasons  for  the  refusal,  that  the  king, 
instead  of  breaking  off  intercourse 
with  the  Holy  See,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened to  do,  ordered  Bellings  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
conversion  of  the  king  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  his  realms  to  the  Roman 
Chui*ch. 

IV. 

Sir  Richard  was  instructed  to  treat 
directly  with  the  Holy  Father,  and 
the  number  of  counsellors  whom  the 
Pope  might  call  to  his  assistance  was 
to  be  strictly  limited.  On  the  side  of 
the  English  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  nobody  was  in  the  secret 
except  the  king,  the  two  queens,  the 
envoy,  and  the  person — whoever  he 
may  have  been — who  drew  up  the 
document  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  quote.  Clarendon 
certainly  knew  nothing  about  it ;  he 
was  ready  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  d'Aubigny;  but  he  was  a  stem 
enemy  of  the  Catholics,  and  even  be- 
fore Sir  Richard's  return  we  find  him 
opposing  in  parliament  a  prc^poaal  of 


his  sovereign's  for  granting  B 
conscience  to  dissenters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ch 
himself  made  known  to  t] 
Father  his  intention  of  bee 
Catholic  and  re-establishing 
cism  as  an  authorized  form  ol 
in  his  kingdom.  There  is,  i 
no  doubt  that  Pope  Alexan 
replied  to  him.  This  is  all  ths 
now  affirm  with  certainty; 
should  not  have  known  eve 
the  king  had  not  mentionec 
dentally  in  one  of  his  lettei 
ther  Paul  Oliva. 

The  absence  of  these  two 
much  to  be  regretted ;  but 
fortunately  at  hand  a  doa 
still  greater  value.  This  is 
fession  of  faith  presented  in  t 
of  the  English  monarch  as  t 
of  a  concordat : 

^  Proposition  on  the  part  oi 
n.,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
much-to-be-dcsired  reunion  of 
kingdoms  of  England,  ScotL 
Ireland  with  the  apostolic  an* 
see. 

"  His  majesty,  the  king, 
who  aspire  to  the  unity  of  t 
olic  Church,  will  accept  the  p 
of  faith  drawn  up  by  Pope  '. 
sftev  the  decisions  of  the  O 
Trent,  and  with  it  all  the  o 
crees  respecting  faith  or  ^ 
enacted  either  by  the  aforesait 
or  by  any  other  general  coi 
well  as  the  decisions  of  the 
pontiffs  in  the  affair  of  Jansei 
serving  to  himself,  however,  ai 
in  France  and  some  other  pis 
tain  special  rights  and  certain 
which  usage  has  sanctionec 
own  particular  Church.  Thi 
ous  decrees  are  to  be  underst 
the  restrictions  which  other  c 
ical  councils  have,  prudently  i 
and  afler  mature  considerat 
posed  upon  them,  as  the  afore 
fession  of  faith  proves.  Wl 
follows  that,  except  within  tha 
nothing  may  henceforth  be 
upon  or  prescribed  to  either  1 
or  any  of  his  Catholic  subje 
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kU  not  be  impnted  to  them 
le  or  a  fayoring  of  heresy 
ij  have  occasion  to  declare 
I  upon  matters  of  this  sort, 
se  conditions  his  majesty  is 
ireak  at  once  with  all  Prot- 
ieties  and  all  sects  separated 
Etoman  Church,  and  to  with- 
I  their  communion.  He  de- 
\  detestation  in  particular  of 
n    and  deplorable   heresies 

by  Luther,  Zwingle,  Cal- 
non,  Socinus,  Browin,  and 
dly  perverse  sectaries.  Bet- 
ay  one  else,  he  knows  by  sad 
e  in  his  own  kingdom  what  a 
calamities,  what  revolutions, 
ibel-confusion  this  pretended 
on  (which  might  better  be 
Spfonnation)  has  entailed  in 
well  as  in  religion ;  so  much 
sse  three  kingdoms,  and  es- 
i^ngland,  are,  in  both  secu- 
saored    affairs,  nothing  but 

of  frightful  disturbances, 
hold  the  entire  world 
with    attention     and     dis- 

rofession  of  faith  is  followed 
r-four  "notes" or  "declara- 
.  which  the  king  indicates 
letail  the  course  which  he 
o  follow  in  his  difficult  task 
IS  restoration.  The  recon- 
ith  Rome  once  effected,  he 
int  the  Protestants  complete 
The  hierarchy  should  be 
bed  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
H.,  before  the  schism.  Par- 
id  be  established  and  semi- 
anded.  The  king  also  de- 
.  what  manner  he  would  ar- 
the  introduction  of  the  Bo- 
gy, the  preaching  of  the  di- 
1,  the  teaching  of  the  cate- 
administration  of  the  sacra- 
e  celebration  of  provincial 
id  the  admission  of  the  re- 
nders of  both  sexes  into 
tain ;  he  spoke  of  the  festi- 
e  Sunday,  which  it  would  be 
)  make  days  of  obligation, 
\  precautions  which  ought  to 
A  in    bringing  the  people 


back  to  the  veneration  of  the  saints 
and  their  reUcs. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Charles 
was  not  sincere ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  he  could  have  hoped 
to  gain  by  these  representations,  made 
in  strictest  confidence  to  the  Pope,  if 
he  did  not  really  intend  ta  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  and  hope 
to  bring  his  people  with  him.  Lin- 
gard  says  that  he  used  to  feign  an  in- 
clination toward  Catholicism,  in  view 
of  the  subsidies  which  he  received 
from  the  king  of  France;  but  we 
must  remember  that  at  this  time  it 
was  Louis  who  made  all  the  over- 
tures and  evinced  all  the  eagerness 
for  an  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  that  Charles  held  back. 
Louis  XIV.  was  ready  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  his  neighbor's  friendship, 
and  Charles  was  under  no  necessity 
of  periling  his  crown  and  arousing 
all  the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects  in 
order  to  obtain  what  Louis  was  so 
ready  to  give  him. 

Just  about  the  time  of  the  depart- 
ure of  Sir  Richard  Beltings  for  Italy 
Charles  made  an  attempt  to  obtain, 
from  parUament  an  act  of  indulgence 
in  favor  of  the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Roman  Catholics.  He 
met  with  the  most  violent  resistance, 
even  from  his  own  ministers.  Far 
from  carrying  this  equitable  measure, 
he  soon  found  himself  compelled,  by 
the  clamors  of  parliament,  to  issue  a 
proclamation  ordering  all  Catholic 
priests  to  leave  the  countiy  under 
penalty  of  death.  Disheartened  by 
this  ignominious  defeat,  he  seems  to 
have  rushed  more  madly  than  ever 
into  debaucheries,  and  stifled  the  voice 
of  conscience  until  a  providential  in- 
cident, in  16G8,  aroused  his  better 
feelings. 


About  the  month  of  April,  1668,  the 
king  received  a  piece  of  news  which 
awakened  in  his  heart  at  once  remorse 
and  hope.  A  natural  son  whom  he 
loved  tenderly — a  young  man  of  great 
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intelligence  and  acquirements — ^had 
abjured  Protestantibm  ^d  consecrated 
himself  to  God's  service  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  This  personage,  who  was 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  Charles's 
conversion  as  important  as  it  was 
mysterious,  is  not  unknown  to  our 
readers  alone :  no  memoir  of  the  time 
makes  any  mention  of  him.  We 
must  go  back  a  little  way  to  find  out 
who  he  was. 

The  son  of  Lucy  Waiters,  the  in- 
triguing and  factious  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, bom  in  1649,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  first  fhiit  of  Charles's 
illicit  amours ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It 
was  not  in  the  Netherlands,  nor  in 
Paris,  but  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  that 
the  heir  to  the  English  crown  began 
the  career  of  licentiousness  which  ulti- 
mately proved  so  disastrous  to  his 
reign.  This  little  island,  rich  and 
populous,  had  always  remamed  faith- 
ful to  the  royal  house;  and  it  was 
probably  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
succor  for  the  royal  cause  that  Charles, 
while  Prince  of  Wales,  went  there  in 
1647.  But  unfortunately  he  encoun- 
tered, under  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Great 
Britain,  a  temptation  which  extin- 
guished all  his  warlike  ardor.  The 
young  soldier  reposed  in  the  gardens 
of  Armida,  and  gave  not  a  thought  to 
the  terrible  morrow  which  might  fol- 
low his  careless  sleep.* 

The  child  bom  of  this  connection, 
who  afterward  was  called  James 
Stuart,  was  taken,  in  infancy,  we 
know  not  by  what  name,  to  the  conti- 
nent He  was  educated  by  the  best 
masters  in  France  and  Holland,  and 
as  he  grew  up  manifested  great  quick- 


*  In  the  maltipliclty  of  more  Important  events, 
English  historians  have  lost  si^ht  of  this  abof' 
tlve  Jersey  expedition  ;  bat  if  they  do  not  con- 
firm, they  at  least  do  not  contradict  oar  state- 
ment. After  the  battle  of  Nascby,  Prince  Charles 
fled  to  the  Scilly  Isles  and  afterward  to  Jersey. 
Tlie  next  three  years  he  passed  chiefly  at  the 
Haffaa.  He  does  not  reappear  In  history  until 
1648,  when  he  made  a  ft'ultless  demonstration 
with  a  royalist  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  used  to  pay  occasional 
Tislts  to  his  mother  at  Paris,  and  what  more 
Itkely  than  at  her  instigation  he  should  have 
made  a  trip  to  Jersey  in  me  hope  of  doios  some- 
IhlngforldAliitliort 


ness  of  intellect,  together 
most  estimable  qualities  of  t^ 
Charles  was  proud  of  him  a 
him ;  but  when  he  came  to  t 
he  durst  not  publicly  recog 
He  was  afraid  of  his  parlia 
afraid  of  the  factions  which  enc 
him.  Beside,  the  child's  mothi 
living,  and  no  doubt  had  obta 
the  monarch  a  promise  not  t^ 
mise  the  honor  of  her  noble 
acknowledging  the  son  u 
should  no  longer  be  any  dan, 
bemg  suspected  as  the  mot 
when  the  young  man,  th 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  f 
to  London  in  1665,  he  was 
ed  to  present  himself  under 
of  Jacques  de  la  Cloche  du 
Jersey ;  and  though  he  recc 
his  father  the  most  unequivo 
of  affection,  he  soon  grew  ti 
false  position,  and  begged  \ 
to  return  to  the  continent  ai 
his  studies.  Charles  relucts 
sented.  He  gave  his  son  t 
a  document  written  in  Fre 
his  own  hand  and  impressed 
royal  seal,  which  is  still  pre 
the  Gesii  in  Rome.     It  runs 

^  Charles,  par  la  grsLce  de 
d'Angleterre,  de  France,  d 
d'Hibemie,  confessons  et  tei 
nostre  fils  naturel  le  sicur 
Stuart  qui,  par  nostre  ordn 
mandement  a  vescu  en  France 
pays  jusques  k  mil  six  cent 
cinq  oil  nous  avons  daign^ 
soin  de  Luy.  Depuis,  la  m^ 
s'^tant  treuv6  k  Londres  < 
volonte  expresse  et  pour  rai 
avons  command^  de  vivre  s< 
nom  encore,  s^avoir,  de  la  ( 
Bourg  de  Jarzais.*  Auqi 
raisons  importantes  qui  reg 
paix  du  Royaume  que  no 
toujours  recherchee,  deffeii 
parlcr  qu'  apres  nostre  wa 
of  the  secret  of  his  birth], 
temps,  Luy  soit  lors  permL 
senter  au  parlement  cette  i 

*  Charles  wrote  Indifferently  Jam 
or  Jers^ 
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:ae,  de  plein  gti  et  avec 
)  Lujdonnons  k  sa  requeste, 
angne,  pour  lui  oster  occa- 
monstrer  k  qui  que  ce  soit 
avoir  Tinterpretation. — A 
27  de  septembre  16G5. 
Bigne  de  nostre  main,  et 
1  cachet  ordinaire  de  nos 
I  auttre  &9on. 

Chables." 

(translation.) 

irles,  by  the  grace  of  God 
ngland,  France,  Scotland, 
i,  acknowledge  and  hold  as 
.  son  Sir  James  Stuart,  who 
ier  and  commandment  has 
)  the  year  1665  in  France 
countries,  where  we  have 
ake  care  of  him.  Thence 
e  same  year,  he  resided  in 

oui*  express  will  and  for 
IS,  we  having  commanded 
under  a  new  name,  to  wit, 
luBourgde  Jarzais.  Whom, 
•r  important  reasons  touch- 
ace  of  the  realm,  whereof"^ 
er  regardful,  we  forbid  to 
ming  the  secret  of  his  birth 
our  death.  At  that  time 
permitted  him  to  present  to 
this  our  declaration,  which 
L  free  will  and  in  justice 
m  at  his  request  and  in  his 
1  order  to  remove  all  occa- 

exhibiting  it  to  any  one 
for  its  better  interpretation, 
dl,  the  27th  of  September, 
ritten  and  signed  by  our 
sealed  with  the  ordinary 
letters,  without  other  fash- 

Charles. 

this  acknowledgment  of 
the  young  man  returned  to 
ands  ;  but  he  soon  reflected 
event  of  his  father's  death 
nt  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
ce  to  him,  for  it  mentioned 
n  for  his  support.  The 
rliament  would  be  very  apt, 
tesxt  or  another,  to  refuse 


him  any  gum  whatever.  So  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Charles  to  give  him  an« 
other  paper,  assigning  to  him  £500  a 
year,  '^  subject  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  next  successor  to  the  crown  and 
of  the  Parliament."  Coupled  with 
this  legacy  were  the  conditions  that 
James  should  live  in  London  and  re- 
main faithful  to  the  Anglican  Church. 
This  document,  dated  Feb.  7,  1667, 
is  also  preserved  at  the  Gesii : 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  Grod 
king  of  England,  France,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  The  Sieur  James  Stuart, 
whom  we  have  heretofore  recognized 
as  our  natural  son,  living  under  the 
name  of  La  Cloche — Shaving  repre- 
sented to  us  that,  should  he  survive 
our  death,  he  would  be  without  means 
of  support,  if  not  recognized  by  par- 
liament, beside  other  difficulties  which 
might  occur  in  this  affair;  for  this 
reason,  bending  to  his  entreaties,  we 
have  seen  good  to  assign  him  and  to 
leave  him  from  our  domain,  if  such  be 
tl^e  good  pleasure  of  our  successor  to 
the  crown  and  of  our  parliament,  the 
sum  of  £500  sterling  per  annum. 
Which  legacy  it  will  not  be  lawful  for 
him  to  enjoy,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
shall  reside  in  London,  living  accoi^d- 
ing  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and 
the  Anglican  liturgy. 

At  Whitehall,  the  7th  Feb.  1667. 
Written  and  sealed  by  our  pr<H>er 
hand.  Charles. 

L.  s. 

When  the  king  imposed  the  second 
condition  he  little  imagined  that  his 
son  was  already  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  Established  Church ;  but 
so  it  was ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
the  next  July  he  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  communion  at  Hambuig. 
Very  soon  aflerward  he  determined  to 
enter  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  but  there 
was  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way. 
He  could  not  be  received  without  tell- 
ing the  secret  of  his  birth,  for  illegiti- 
macy was  an  impediment  from  which 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  dispensa- 
tion.    And  if  he  told  it,  with  no  other 
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proof  to  show  than  the  two  papers  jast 
cited,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
an  Italian  Jesuit  to  verify,  who  would 
believe  him  ?  In  this  perplexity  he 
had  recourse  to  the  ex-queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  who  was  then  at 
Hamburg.  There  was  a  dash  of  ro- 
mance in  the  story  which  pleased  the 
eccentric  princess;  she  was  well  ac- 
quainted personally  with  Charles  IL, 
and  having  obtained  from  him  a  con- 
firmation of  all  that  James  Stuart  had 
.  told  her,  she  gave  the  young  man  a 
letter  which  secured  a  ready  belief 
for  the  account  that  he  gave  of  him- 
self at  Rome.  This  letter,  written  in 
Latin,  is  also  among  the  documents 
lately  discovered  at  tibe  Gresii : 

''James  Stuart,  who  was  bom  in 
the  isle  of  Jersey,  and  of  his  own  free 
will  assumed  the  name  of  La  Cloche 
du  Bourg,  is  the  natural  son  of 
Charles  n.,  king  of  England,  and  so 
much  has  been  secretly  confirmed  to  us 
by  his  Britannic  majesty.  Renouncing 
the  sect  of  Calvin,  to  which  his  birth 
and  education  had  up  to  this  time  at- 
tached him,  he  joined  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  at  Hamburg  July  29,  1667. 
In  faith  of  which,  contrary  to  our  cus- 
tom, we  have  written  by  our  own 
hand  this  declaration,  to  the  end  that 
James  Stuart  can,  in  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  open  his  conscience  en- 
tirely to  his  confessor  and  receive 
from  liim  the  necessary  counsels  for 
the  salvation  of  his  soli  I. 

L.  8.    Christina  Alexandra." 

James  Stuart  was  accordingly  re- 
ceived into  the  Society  in  April,  1668, 
under  the  name  of  Jacques  de  la 
Cloche.  The  inventory  of  his  person- 
al efiects,  to  which  the  novice,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  affixed  his  signa- 
ture on  entering,  gives  us  a  curious 
idea  of  the  wan&obe  of  a  king's  son. 
Here  it  is :  "  One  hat ;  one  ecclesias- 
tical habit  and  mantle ;  one  pair  of 
breeches  and  a  waistcoat  of  black 
doth ;  one  vest  trimmed  with  yellow 
fbr ;  a  sword-belt  of  green  leather ; 
white  silk  stockings ;   two  shirts  and 


one  undershirt;    one  pair  d 
drawers,"  etc 

VI. 

y 

It  was  on  the  11th  dayo 

1668,  that  James  Stuart  codi 

his    religious     life.      On     t) 

of     Api^    1668,  the    Maiq 

Ravigny,  the  French  ambase 

London,  sent  to  the  court  of  \ 

main  an  account  of  a  conven 

had  just  had  with  Charles  I 

King  of  Eqgland  had  said  to  1 

am  very  desirous  of  effecting 

union  with  France,  bat  I  mi 

help;    for    there    are    many 

about  me  who  are  not  of  thai 

thinking.    As   to  myself,  I  I 

w&yB  been  so  disposed,  as  yo 

better  than    anybody...*'     < 

after    having  repeated   these 

several  times,  had  added  mo 

once—"  Leave  it  to  me.   I  wil 

with  you  about  it  before  man; 

M.  de  Ravigny,  whose  e£R)rtB 

the  political  unity  of  the  two 

had,  up  to  this  time,  been  wit 

suit,   received  the  overture  ^ 

parent    coldness.     Louis    XI 

equally  incredulous,  and  M.  dc 

replied  to  the  representative  of 

in   England  in  these    terms: 

king  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  j 

spouse    was     exceedingly   jn 

when  the  King  of  Great  Britai 

fied  his  desire  of  making  a  stn 

liance  with  him,  and  hinted  to 

make  advances.      His  migesty 

ready  made  so  many,  and  has 

poorly  responded  to,  when  re 

to  enter  into  the  matter,  that  t 

dence  and  dignity  of  his  maje 

bid  his  committing  himself  furtl 

Charles  waited  to  receive  t 

positions  of  the  court  of  St.  G€ 

but  the  court  of  St.   Genna 

dumb.       Driven  to  declare  1 

therefore,  he  renewed  the  «m» 

he  had  already  given,  and  the  1 

the  French  ambassador,  bearii 

of  May  21,  1668,  describes  tb 

view,  and  closes  with  these  sig 

words :  ^  It  looks  as  thoogli  t 
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letbing ;  for  this  reason  I 
Y  beg  your  majesty  to  send 
•uctions." 

ly  a  few  days  after  the 
ice  of  the  Quirinal  had  as- 
obes  of  his  order,  Charles 
rere  busily  engaged  in  ce- 
t  family  pact  which  broke 
Llliance,  and  delayed,  for 
t  the  formation  of  that  for- 
lition  under  which  France 
imbed.  Are  we  too  bold 
g  something  more  than  a 
idence  in  the  simultaneous- 
e  two  events  ? 
n  his  "History  of  the 
uart,"  attributes  the  action 
ish  monarch  to  his  admi- 
e  gaiety,  wit,  and  elegance 
ch  courL  Let  those  who 
this  frivolous  explanation! 

conjuncture  of  dates,  to- 
i  a  vast  assemblage  of 
Doking  in  the  same  direc- 
onvinced  us  that  the  true 
lis  sudden  change  was  the 
ivictions  of  the  king.  The 
f  Charles  had  long  been 
Cyen  before  assuming  the 
ad  resolved  to  introduce 
Dus  liberty  into  the  realm. 
11  his  attenipts,  completely, 
,  he  learns  one  day  that 
n — a  mind  thoroughly  se- 
pnest — ^had  separated  him- 
from  the  errors  of  Prot- 
id  had  deliberately  devoted 
life  of  prayer,  of  silence, 
ification.      Then  Charles 

and  convinced  that  he 
Ain  his  object  without  the 
ranee,    he    resolutely  set 

obstacles  of  national  sen- 
entered  at  once  upon  the 
of  the  compact  While 
nding,  the  British  sover- 
jmployed,  for  the  three 
2h  followed  the  entrance 
ipon  the  novitiate  of  the 
strengthening  himself 
nsurrections  and  the  civil 
\k  his  conversion  was  cer- 
ise. It  is  not,  however,  by 
)cautions  alone  that  her- 


esy is  made  to  yield  to  the  true  fSuth. 
There  must  also  be  the  discreet  the- 
ologian, the  wise  master,  the  spiritual 
guide — assistance  difficult  to  avail 
one's  self  of  when  Anglican  intoler- 
ance watches  menacingly  at  the  gates 
of  all  the  royal  palaces !  Such  a 
guide,  such  an  instrument  of  the  di- 
vine pity,  the  prince  felt  that  he  pos- 
sessed to-day  in  the  novice  of  St.  An- 
dr^.  Resuming  the  dress  of  aigentle- 
man,  James  Stuart,  known  by  nobody 
at  court,  might  readily  obtain  access  to 
the  king  without  exciting  suspicion. 
To  him  Charles  would  joyfully  become 
a  disciple,  joyfully  become  a  penitent ; 
from  him  he  could  receive  the  neces- 
sary religious  instruction  and  absolu- 
tion for  his  sins.  In  concert  with 
the  two  queens,  he  therefore  decided 
to  write  to  the  father-general  of  the 
Jesuits  and  request  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  the  novice  to  England.  The 
prince  wrote  to  Rome  fi^e  autograph 
letters,  all  in  French ;  four  to  P.  Oli- 
va,  one  to  his  son.  The  different  en- 
velopes have  perfectly  preserved  the 
stamp  of  the  royal  seal.  It  is  for  the 
reader  now  to  determine  whether  the 
author  of  these  pages — so  truthful,  so 
ingenuous — was,  as  has  been  a  thou- ' 
sand  times  asserted,  only  an  accom- 
plished cheat.  It  is  for  the  reader  to 
declare  whether  the  brother  of  James 
n.  merits  those  odious  epithets  of  de- 
ist and  atheist  with  which  Protestant-* 
ism  has  so  freely  bespattered  him, 
doubtless  in  recompense  for  the  scorn 
and  aversion  which  Charles  always 
felt  in  his  deepest  heart  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Henry  VIII. 

Scarcely  five  months  had  elapsed 
since  James  Stuart  began  to  practise 
the  rules  of  St.  Ignatius,  when  a 
stranger  placed  in  the  hands  of  Paul 
Oliva,  father-general  of  the  order, 
the  following  letter : 

To  THE    Reverend  Father-gen- 
eral OF  the  Jesuit  Fathers  : 

Reverend  Father, — We  write 
this  to  your  reverence  as  to  a  person 
whom  we  believe  to  be  most  prudent 
and  judicious,  inasmuch  as  the  prind- 
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pal  charge  which  you  have  of  an  insti- 
tute so  famous  will  not  pennit  us  to 
think  otherwise.  We  address  you  in 
French,  a  language  common  lo  all 
persons  of  quality,  wherewith  we  be- 
lieve that  your  reverence  is  not  unac- 
quainted, preferring  thb  language  to 
bad  Latin,  in  which  we  could  with 
difficulty  write  so  as  to  be  understood ; 
it  being  our  principal  aim  in  this  that 
no  Englishman  may  intrude  himself 
as  a  translator — a  thing  which  would 
otherwise  be  exceedingly  prejudicial 
to  us,  for  the  reason  that  we  wish  this 
letter  to  be  a  secret  between  you  and 
us. 

And  to  commence,  your  reverence 
ought  to  know  that  for  a  long  time, 
amid  the  embarrassments  of  the  crown, 
we  had  prayed  Grod  to  grant  us  the 
opportunity  of  finding  at  least  one 
person  in  our  realm  in  whom  we  could 
confide  touching  the  affair  of  our  sal- 
vation without  giving  our  court 
grounds  for^  suspecting  that  we  are 
Catholic  And  although  there  have 
been  here  a  multitude  of  priests,  both 
in  the  service  of  the  queen  (a  portion 
of  whom  have  dwelt  in  our  palace  of 
St  James  and  at  Somerset  House) 
and  also  scattered  throughout  our 
whole  city  of  London;  nevertheless 
we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  any 
because  of  the  suspicion  we  should 
give  to  our  court  by  conversation  with 
such  people,  who,  whatever  disguises 
of  clothing  they  may  assume,  are  al- 
ways known  for  what  they  are.  Yet 
despite  so  many  difficulties,  it  seems 
as  if  the  providence  of  God  had  pro- 
vided for  and  seconded  our  desires,  by 
causing  to  be  bom  to  us  in  the  Catho- 
lic religion  a  son  to  whom  alone  we 
could  confide  ourselves  in  an  affiiir  so 
delicate.  And  although  many  per- 
sons, perhaps  better  versed  than  him- 
self in  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  might  be  found  for  our  ser- 
vice in  this  exigency ;  nevertheless 
we  could  not  make  use  of  others  as 
well  as  of  him,  who  would  be  always 
capable  of  administering  to  us  in  se- 
cret the  sacraments  of  the  confession 
and  of  the   communion   which  we 


desire  to  receive  as   soon 
sible. 

This  our  son  is  a  young 
whom  we  know  you  haT< 
with  you  at  Rome  under  tl 
the  Sieur  La  Cloche  de  t 
whom  we  have  always  had 
tenderness,  as  much  becau 
bom  to  us  when  we  wer 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
young  lady  of  the  highest  i 
realm  (rather  from  the 
our  early  youth  than  fr 
heart),  as  also  because  of 
lent  nature  we  have  ever  n 
him  and  of  that  eminence  i 
wherein  he  has  advanced  t] 
means.  For  this, makes 
more  esteem  his  conversi 
CathoUc  religion,  since  we 
he  has  been  led  to  it  thrc 
ment,  reason,  and  knowledj 
important  reasons  touching 
of  our  realm  have  prevente 
the  present  time,  from  publ 
nizing  him  as  our  son ;  bv 
be  for  a  brief  time  only,  b 
presently  design  to  moke 
public  recognition  of  him 
years,  having,  however,  pro 
in  1665,  with  the  necessary  i 
in  case  we  should  come  to  < 
he  may  make  Use  of  them  i 
and  place.  And  as  he  is  i 
here  in  anywise,  saving  by  i 
— this  affair  having  been 
with  great  secresy — we  co 
safety  converse  with  him,  ar 
in  secret  the  mysteries  of  th 
religion,  without  exciting  ir 
of  our  court  the  suspicion  tl 
Catholic,  which  we  could  n 
any  other  missionary ;  in  a 
the  confidence  that  we  shou 
opening  to  him  our  conscic 
freedom  and  sincerity  as  to 
ourselves.  Thus  we  see  thai 
he  was  bom  in  our  tenc 
against  the  ordinances  of 
some  Grod  has  seen  fit  to 
him  for  our  salvation,  since  i 
to  himself  alone  to  know 
bring  good  out  of  eviL 

We  believe  that  the  nee 
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been  Bofficientlj  explained 
'erence,  and  if  your  rever- 
U9,  you  will  intrust  your 
ur  son  alone,  when  he  comes 
r  although  we  do  not  doubt 
)u  would  find  secret  ways 
lo  it,  nevertheless  you  would 
IB  excessively  by  intrusting 
s  to  anybody  but  to  this  our 
oany  considerable  reasons 
(irreverence  can  conjecture 
especially  fit>m  the  mischief 
ould  bring  upon  us,  as  we ' 
!ted  to  great  hazard  on  ac- 
ir  receiving  a  letter  which 
om  Rome  in  reply  to  one 
tten  to  the  deceased  P6pe  ; 
gh  it  was  presented  to  us 
pessary  circi^nspecdon  and 
olic  person,  nevertheless  it 
^  managed  with  sufficient 
3  prevent  the  suspicion  of 
»n-sighted  courtiers.  But 
id  means  to  stifle  the  sus- 
ch  was  abroad  respecting 
Catholic,  we  were  obliged, 
u*  of  renewing  it  in  men's 
>nsent  on  several  occasions 
ings  that  turned  to  the  dis- 
of  numerous  Catholics  in 
n  of  Ireland.  This  is  the 
— ^although  we  had  written 
ssible  secresy  to  His  Holi- 
ting  our  conversion  to  the 
lurch  at  the  same  time  that 
t  His  Holiness  to  make  our 
Dusin,  my  Lord  d'Aubigny,  a 
tiereof  we  were  refused  for 
IS — we  have  not  been  able 
ur  point. 

ough  the  Queen  of  Sweden 
B  and  discreet,  nevertheless 
fu  that  she  is  a  woman  to 
ear  that  she  cannot  keep  a 
,  as  she  believes  that  she 
'S  the  origin  of  our  well- 
m,  we  have  written  her 
have  confirmed  her  in  that 
I'his  is  done  in  order  that 
moe  shall  manifest  to  her, 
lion,  that  you  have  no 
of  his  birth,  if  she  should 
ou.  As  also,  we  pray  your 
lot  to  make  known  to  her 


or  to  anybody  else,  be  it  whom  it 
may,  the  design  we  have  of  becoming 
Catholic,  or  that  we  send  for  our  son 
for  this  object.  If  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den asks  where  he  is  gone,  your  rever- 
ence will  find  some  pretext,  either  that 
he  is  gone  on  a  mission  to  our  island 
of  Jersey  or  to  some  other  part  of  our 
realm,  or  still  another  pretext,  until 
we  make  our  desires  and  wishes  in 
this  matter  again  known  to  you. 

We  pray  you,  then,  to  send  to  us  as 
soon  as  possible  our  very  dear  and 
well-beloved  son — ^that  is  to  say,  at  the 
first  time  that  this  season  or  the  next 
permit.  We  believe  that  your  rever- 
ence is  too  zealous  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  has  too  much  respect  for 
crowned  heads,  not  to  accord  to  us  a 
request  so  just.  We  had  had  some 
thought  of  writing  to  His  Holiness  and 
disclosing  to  him  what  we  have  in  soul, 
and  by  the  same  means  to  pray  him 
to  send  our  son  to  us.  But  we  have 
believed  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
us  this  time  to  make  a  declaration  to 
your  reverence,  reserving  for  another 
occasion — which  we  shall  bring  to  pass 
as  soon  as  possible— the  writing  and 
declaring  ourselves  to  the  Pope  by  a 
very  secret  courier  sent  post  by  us. 

If  our  dear  and  well-beloved  son  is 
not  a  priest,  and  if  he  cannot  become 
one  without  making  publicly  known 
his  true  name  and  origin,  or  from 
other  c'u*cumstances  (which  we  say  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  your  mode  of 
acdng  in  these  matters),  in  that  case 
let  him  rather  not  be  made  a  priest  at 
Rome  thai^  that  he  communicate 
aught  of  what  he  is  to  the  bishops  or 
priests;  but  let  him  pass  through 
Paris  and  present  himself  to  our  very 
dear  cousin  the  King  of  France,  or,  if 
he  prefer,  to  our  very  honored  sister 
the  Duchess  d*Orleans,  to  whom  he 
can  make  manifest  on  our  part  our 
good  desire  in  all  safety.  They  know 
well  enough  what  is  the  wish  of  our 
soul,  and  will  readily  recognize  our 
very  dear  and  well-beloved  son  by  the 
tokens  which  we  gave  to  him  in  Lon- 
don in  1665,  and,  perceiving  that 
he  is  Catholic,  they  would  endeavor 
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and  would  be  able  to  make  him  a 
priest  without  any  one's  knowing  what 
he  is,  and  with  all  possible  secresj  as  we 
believe.  If,  however,  without  so  many 
crooks  and  turns,  he  prefer  to  come 
to  us  without  being  a  priest — which 
is,  perhaps,  the  better  course — then  we 
would  do  the  same  thing  by  means  of 
the  queen  our  very  honoml  mother, 
or  of  the  queen-consort,  who  would 
have  at  their  service  bishops,  mission- 
aries, or  others  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony without  any  one's  perceiving  or 
knowing  anything  about  it.  We  say 
this  in  the  event  of  his  encountering 
difficulties  in  effecting  this  at  Rome. 

And  although  we  wish  our  very 
dear  son  to  come  to  us,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  our  design  to  draw  him  away 
from  your  society.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  rejoice  if  he  remain  in  it  idl 
his  life  if  Grod  inspire  him  to  that  vo- 
cation, and,  after  having  put  our  con- 
science m  order  by  his  means,  we  shall 
not  prevent  him  from  returning  to 
Rome,  to  live  according  to  the  society 
to  which  he  has  attached  himself;  and 
even  during  the  time  that  he  shall  be 
at  our  service  we  shall  not  prevent 
him,  if  he  so  will,  from  pursuing,  with 
those  of  your  body  that  are  in  our 
realm,  the  life  commenced  in  conform- 
ity with  the  religious  vocation  which 
he  has  embraced,  provided  that  it  be 
not  in  London,  but  in  some  city  or 
village  not  far  off  from  our  city  of 
London,  to  the  end  that  when  we  need 
him  he  can  come  with  the  greatest 
promptitude  and  facility.  And  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  wish  him  to  re- 
side in  London  among  your  p^ple  is 
because  of  the  danger  of  his  l^ing  sus- 
pected i\a  a  Jesuit,  from  his  being  seen 
to  enter  those  places  which  are  the 
residences  of  your  people,  already  too 
well  known  by  many — a  thing  that 
would  turn  to  our  prejudice.  Now 
we  are  well  content,  after  being  ab- 
solved by  him  of  heresy,  and  after  we 
are  reconciled  to  Grod  and  to  the 
Church,  that  he  return  to  Rome  to 
lead  the  religious  life  which  he  has  be- 
gun, awaiting  further  orders  from  us 
— a  scheme  which  seems  to  us  quite 


to  the  point,  and  we  believe  thai 
reverence  will  be  of  our  opimo 
counsel  in  this  last  particular, 
doing,  when  he  shall  have  be« 
some  weeks  or  months,  we  wi 
him  back  to  Rome  under  the  $ 
ment  of  your  reverence,  to  ll 
that,  under  your  care,  he  may  tl 
ter  fit  himself  for  our  service, 
during  the  short  time  that  he  b 
at  London,  when  he  speak  to  a 
of  yours  let  him  guard  hiniM 
in  discoursing  upon  the  object 
coming.  He  .can  say  that  it 
some  afiair  of  importance  in  on 
of  which  only  your  reverence  ai 
self  should  have  cognizance. 

Ll  the  meanwhile,  though  i 
not  openly  manifest  to  your  illi 
society  the  affection  and  the  good* 
have  toward  it,  this  does  not  ] 
your  reverence  from  making 
to  us,  by  our  very  dear  and  i 
loved  son,  if  there  be  any 
which  we  can  aid  it,  which  we 
do  all  the  more  willingly  becai 
know  that  everything  which  ^ 
contribute  will  be  employed 
service  of  God  for  the  remis 
our  offenses.  For  the  rest,  we 
mend  to  your  prayers  our  real 
ourselves. 

Chables,  Eang  of  Engl 

At  Whitehall,  the  3d  of  J 
1668. 

Enclosed  in  the  communicati 
dressed  to  the  father-general 
second  letter  of  the  king's,  whid 
as  follows : 

To    OUR    VERT    HONORED   80! 

Prince  Stuart,  resident 
THE  Jesuit  Fathers  uwdi 

NAME    OF   SiEUR    DE    LA    Gl 

AT  Rome : 

Mo?f  siEUR, — We  have  writt€ 
fiilly  to  your  reverend  father-^ 
he  will  tell  you  our  pleasure. 
Queen  of  Sweden  has  asked  of  b 
loan,  the  sum  of  money  that  i 
taken  care  to  provide  for  yom 
tenance,    which     was    safflciei 


Father  James  Stuart 


rs.  We  have  ordered  what 
ssaiy  in  the  matter;  and 
iason  why  you  need  not  pat 

>  the  trouble  either  of  writ- 
r  about  it,  or  of  speaking 
jof- 

kutmnn  season  be  too  disa- 

>  get  out  on  your  journey  to 
you  cannot  venture  upon  it 
itting  yourself  in  imminent 
falling  ill,  wait  till  the  com- 
t  of  next  spring,  having  es- 
3  for  the  preservation  of 
bh,  and  keeping  yourself  in 
writing  us  nothing,  for  we 

little  suspected  of  being 

*ens  are  very  eager  to  see 
'e  have  communicated  to 
tely  the  news  of  your  con- 
bhe  Roman  religion.  They 
lelled  us  to  tell  you  that  we 
id  your  living  in  the  insti- 
ch  you  have  attached  your- 
e  should  be  rejoiced  if  you 
it  all  your  life;  but  desire 
sure  well  your  powers  and 
tution,  which  has  appeared 
'  feeble  and  delicate.  One 
•od  Catholic  without  being 

and  you  ought  to  consider 
ttgn,  before  many  years,  to 
;cognize  you  as  our  son. 
ither  parliament  nor  the 
drs  has  permitted  it  up  to 

moment,  we  have  always 
rained  to  defer  it.  You 
jover,  to  consider  that  you 
to  the  same  titles  from  us 
te  of  Monmouth,  and  per- 
e  ample  ones.  Beside,  we 
it  children  by  the  queen 
of  the  Duke  of  York  are 

;  while,  for  every  reason 
se  of  the  rank  of  your 
a  csn  lay  claim   on   our- 

on  parliament  to  be  pre- 
B  Duke  of  Monmouth.  In 
eing  young,  as  you  are,  if 
nsdence  and  if  the  Catho- 
be  restored  to  this  realm, 

have  some  hope  of  the 
»r  we  can  assure  you  that  ' 
mit  that  we  and  our  very 


honored  brother  the  Duke  of  York  die 
without  children,  the  crown  will  be- 
long  to  yourself,  and  parliament  can- 
not legitimately  oppose  it,  unless  that 
the  fact  of  your  being  a  Catholic  ex- 
clude you ;  as  liberty  of  conscience  is 
not  yet  established,  and  since,  at  pres- 
ent, only  Protestant  kings  are  eligible. 
This,  then,  we  are  advised  by  the 
queens  to  tell  you.  If,  in  the  mean- 
time, all  things  considered,  you  prefer 
to  serve  Grod  in  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
we  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  will  of  Grod,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready grieved  too  much  by  our  of- 
fences. We  do  not,  therefore,  forbid 
your  pursuing  that  vocation,  if  God 
inspire  you  to  it ;  but  we  desire  only 
that  you  think  well  of  it. 

We  do  not  wish  to  write  to  the  Pope 
until  we  have  spoken  to  you  by  our 
own  mouth.  We  had  written  to  the 
late  Pope,  to  the  end  that  he  should 
make  our  very  dear  and  well-beloved 
cousin,  my  Lord  d'Aubigny,  a  cardinal ; 
whereof  we  have  not  had  the  satisfac- 
tion that  we  demanded.  However, 
we  are  not  offended  in  this,  His  Holi- 
ness having  made  known  to  us  mani- 
fold reasons  why  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously create  a  cardinal  in  our 
realm,  the  affairs  of  religion  and  other 
things  being  as  they  are. 

Not  long  since  we  wrote  to  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  advised  her  not 
to  write  to  you,  and  to  treat  you 
henceforth  as  simply  a  gentleman, 
without  manifesting  that  she  has  any 
knowledge  of  your  birth.  This  is  a 
reason  why  you  should  not  take  it 
amiss  iC  her  majesty  treat  you  after 
that  manner.  It  is  a  no  light  burden 
to  us  to  see  you  always  constrained  to 
live  unknown,  but  have  patience  yet  a^ 
little,  for  before  many  years  we  shall 
try  to  so  conduct  affairs  and  parlia- 
ment that  all  the  world  will  know  who 
you  are.  You  will  no  longer  live  in 
these  hindrances  and  restraints,  and  it 
will  depend  only  on  yourself  to  live  in 
the  liberty  and  tfie  pleasure  of  a  per- 
son of  your  birth,  unless  that  God 
strongly  inspire  yon  and  that  you 
should  wish  to  continue  absolutely  the 
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religious  life  which  you  have  c(»n- 
menced. 

Although  we  cannot,  and  ought  not, 
to  openly  show  the  good-will  that  we 
have  for  the  Society  6f  Jesus,  who 
have  received  you,  yet  in  the  mean- 
while if  we  cannot  puhlicly  favor  them 
with  our  royal  munificence,  there  may 
still  be  some  place,  room,  or  occasion 
wherein  they  might  need  our  aid,  and 
where  we  could  contribute  somewhat 
We  would  do  it  all  the  more  because 
we  know  that  all  will  be  employed  for 
the  service  of  God  and  the  remission 
of  our  offences,  and  because,  also,  we 
could  desire  that  no  one  of  your  line- 
age should  remain  with  them  without 
founding  something  as  a  memorial 
suitable  to  one  of  your  extraction. 
We  will  talk  about  this  matter  in  Lon- 
don, if  you  persist  in  your  design  of 
living  with  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  believe  that  we 
have  always  had  you  in  our  peculiar 
affection,  not  only  because  you  were 
bom  to  us  in  our  tenderest  youth,  when 
we  were  scaieely  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
but  particularly  because  of  the  excellent 
nature  that  we  have  always  remarked 
in  you,  because  of  that  eminence  of 
knowledge  in  which  you  have  been  ad- 
vanced through  our  means,  because  you 
have  always  borne  yourself  as  a  virtu- 
ous man,  and  because  you  have  been 
especially  obedient  to  our  commands : 
the  which,  joined  to  the  paternal  love 
that  we  have  felt  toward  you,  strongly 
governs  our  desires  in  wishing  all  kinds 
of  benefits  for  you,  beside  the  pity 
that  moves  us  in  seeing  you  so  un- 
known and  disregarded — a  thing  which 
shall  continue  as  brief  a  space  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  send  private- 
ly to  Rome  a  sum  of  money  adequate 
for  a  person  of  your  birth  and  suffi- 
cient to  put  you  in  the  condition  and 
estate  of  appearing  before  us,  being, 
as  we  are,  neither  willing  nor  able  to 
noise  it  abroad  that  we  have  any  one 
at  Rome  with  whom  we  have  commu- 
nication. It  is  not  possible  that  you 
are  «ot  ever3rwise  modest  enough  to  ' 
oom6  to  us,  if  not  in  the  oonditioD  of 


one  of  your  rank,  at  least  is  1 1 

gentleman  when  you  put  foot  is 

iknd.   Finally,  pray  God  for  ou 

the  queen,  and  our  realm. 

I  am  your  affectionate  fatbe 

Chai 

King  of  Eng.,  Fr.,  Soot,  i 

At  Whitehall,  4th 'of  Aug., ! 

Charles  11.,  in  the  letters  i 
just  given,  left  his  son  at  liberl 
out  at  the  end  of  autumn  or 
the  winter  se^n.  Twenty-fi 
have  not  elapsed  when  his  re 
changes.  He  wishes  the  nc 
Rome  to  make  haste  to  predp 
departure.  What  was  the  c 
this  serious  disquietude  ?  It  i 
Queen  Christina,  repenting 
abdication  and  hating  the  no 
solved  to  seek  an  asylum  for 
maining  days  in  the  shadon 
Vatican.  Charles  was  infoi 
her  intention,  and  at  once  took 
Christina  would  then  witness 
parture  of  James  Stuart;  en 
the  inexperienced  novice  in  a : 
of  cunning  questions,  what  seer 
escape  her?  Everything  w< 
discovered.  Litde  by  little  tb 
would  spread  from  Italy  to  £ 
Charles  already  saw  his  kin; 
revolution  and  himself  reducei 
most  grievous  extremity.  Sc 
the  object  of  the  second  lettei 
father-general : 

To  THE  Reverend  Fathei 

RAX    OF   THE  JeSUIT   FaTI 

Rome: 

Reverend  Father^ — ^W< 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
greatest  secresy,  an  express 'tc 
charged  with  two  letter?, 
your  reverence  to  the  end  tl 
well-beloved  son  set  out  as  i 
possible;  the  other  to  the  Q 
Sweden— having  commanded  t 
senger  to  await  the  arrival 
majesty  in  any  Italian  town 
which  she  may  pass,  not  wishi 
that  the  aforesaid  express  sIm 
pear  at  your  house,  throuf^  Cm 
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lized  by  some  of  yoar  order 
logliflh.  As  he  is  a  person 
e  have  in  like  manner  for- 
8  delaying  more  than  one 
yme,  fearing  lest  he  should 
ized  by  certain  Englishmen 
:  Rome. 
%  then,  to  your  reverence 

the  first  letter  that  we  wrote 
ve  received  trustworthy  news 
[ueen  of  Sweden  returns  to 
itrary  to  the  anticipations 
had  formed — the  which  has 

embarra8se4  us  in  the  mat- 
salvation.  This  is  the  rea- 
ipon  this  new  accident,  hav- 
counsel  with  the  queens,  we 
rmined  to  write  in  haste  to 

of  Sweden,  feigning  to  her 
iding  her  that  our  very  dear 
elovedson  has  represented 
he  wishes  assigned  to  him 

fixed  for  life,  to  the  end 
e  he  should  not  pursue  the 
calling  he  has  commence^, 
'  a  Catholic,  he  may  have 
to  fall  back  upon  i  and  that 

should  pursue  it,  he  prays 
3  a  sum  of  money  upon  him 
may  dispose  of  according  to 
)n,  which  petition  we  have 
m ;  but  since  this  cannot  be 
b  Rome,  we  have  ordered 
to  Paris  to  find^certain  cor- 
ts  of  ours,  and  after  that  to 
Jersey  or  to  Hanton,*  where 
leive  from  us  forty  or  Mty 
crowns  in  total,  which  may 
ed  in  some  bank;  and  that 
istructed  him  not  to  tell  his 
r  his  birth;  but  that  he  shall 
ra  to  your  reverence  that  he 
of  a  rich  preacher,  who,  he- 
ed some  time  since,  his  moth- 
with  a  desire  of  becoming  a 
ad  to  give  him  the  goods 
ong  to  him,  has  written  to 
hat  your  reverence,  desirous 
ation  of  this  person,  and  of 
)r  a  Catholic,  and  perceiv- 
at  he  can  come  by  his  es- 
eadily  permitted  him  to  go. 
ave  arranged  in  order  that 
IT  Soiitluunpton.— Bd.  C.  W. 


she^shall  thus  believe  that  she  alone 
has  the  secret,  and  will  therefore  not 
break  the  matter  to  your  reverence 
from  the  friendship  she  bears  him. 
Thus  we  counteract  any  suspicion  she 
might  have  of  your  letting  him  come 
to  us  and  of  our  being  Catiiolic  But 
above  all  it  is  necessary  that  our  very 
dear  son  do  not  wait,  but  that  he  set 
out  as  soon  as  possible;  for,  as  she 
needs  money  (and  so  needs  it  that  she 
demanded  at  the  last  Swedish  diet  35,- 
000  crowns  in  advance),  she. would 
embarrass  him  in  such  a  way  that  the 
drama  which  we  wish  to  pUiy  would 
come  off  but  illy.  This  we  have  ar- 
ranged touching  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 
Your  reverence  will  not  be  astonish- 
ed then  if  this  fear  has  led  us  to  dread 
the  evils  by  which  we  are  besieged ;  a 
fear  all  the  more  lively  in  us,  because 
these  evils  are  greater  and  bear  in  their 
train  consequences  more  dangerous. 
Now  it  is  a  truth  received  without  dis- 
pute among  our  wisest  statesmen,  that 
of  all  the  temporal  evils  which  can  be- 
fal  us,  the  proof  that  we.  are  Catholic 
is  the  greatest,  since  it  would  infallibly 
cause  our  death,  and  fit  the  same  time 
many  convulsions  in  our  realm.  Your 
reverence  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
astonished  if  we  take  so  many  precau- 
tions and  if  we  have  judged  proper  to 
write  him  this  second  letter  also,  as 
well  in  the  matter  of  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  as  to  supply  omissions  which 
we  made  in  the  first,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  retract  some  things  contained 
therein — that  our  very  dear  and  hon- 
ored son  do  not  present  himself  to  our 
very  dear  cousin  the  King  of  France^ 
nor  to  our  very  honored*  sister  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  as  we  advised  be- 
fore ;  but  only  that  he  come  to  us,  be 
it  through  France  or  through  Paris  or 
by  other  ways,  as  it  shall  please  your 
reverence  to  determine.  He  will  ab- 
stain during  the  journey  from  writing 
to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  lest  she  see 
that  those  things  are  not  carried  out 
which,  as  we  have  heretofore  said,  have 
been  pretended  to  her.  This  we  have 
decided  upon  with  the  aid  of  the  queenSy 
fearing  a  discovery  or  some  accident. 
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Moreover,  we  pray  your  reverence 
(who  are  secretly  acquainted,  as'  are 
her  most  christian  majesty  the  queen, 
and  our  very  dear  sister,  Madame  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  With  the  warm  dis- 
position for  becoming  a  Catholic  which 
we  have  for  a  long  time  shown), — we 
pray  you,  nevertheless,  to  abstain  from 
writing  to  them  in  any  fashion  touch- 
ing these  matters,  but  to  keep  every- 
thing quite  secret  until  the  providence 
of  God  has  otherwise  disposed  of  af- 
fairs. 

Now  as  we  desire,  with  all  requisite 
prudence  in  an  affair  of  so  great  con- 
seqaence  to  ourselves  and  the  peace 
of  our  realm,  that  our  very  dear  and 
well-beloved  son  find  everything  which 
is  necessary  in  the  business  of  our 
salvation  miade  easy  for  him,  and  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  which  might 
spring  upon  this  side,  we  have  taken 
counsel  with  the  queen  to  this  efiect, 
that  when  he  shall  arrive  alone  in 
London — for  such  is  our  good  will 
and  pleasure — he  take  tiine  to  dotlie 
himself,  and  dress  himself  as  quickly 
as  possible,  if  he  be  not  sufficiently 
well-dressed — not  having  been  willing 
to  do  so  for  fear  of  soiling  his  gar- 
ments by  the  bad  weather  and  muddy 
roads,  which  soil  a  carriage  and  also 
all  who  are  in  it ;  and  having  put  him- 
self in  order  and  rendered  himself 
presentable,  let  him  take  occasion  to 
address  himself  to  the  reigning  queen, 
either  when  she  is  dining  at  our  pal- 
ace of  St.  James  or  when  her  majes- 
ty shall  go  to  visit  the  queen,  our  very 
dear  and  honored  mother.  To  whom, 
without  causing  any  suspicion,  he  will 
present  a  sealed  letter  in  the  form  of 
a  supplication,  in  which  he  will  say  in 
a  few  words  who  he  is.  Her  majesty 
has  directions  from  us  to  manage 
everything  which  is  necessary  for  an 
introduction  to  ourselves,  with  all 
possible  prudence,  and  we  are  assured 
that  there  shall  arise  no  disorder  nor 
suspicion.  He  has  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  let  himself  be  directed  accord- 
ing to  what  shall  be  advised  him,  and 
we  command  him  to  observe  punctual- 
ly everything  we  have  written  to  him, 


especially  what  we  have  put 
the  envelope. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  reo 
your  reverence  the  prayer  wh 
made  to  you  from  the  first,  wl 
not  to  write  us,  nor  to  make  t 
sponse  saving  by  the  hands 
very  dear  and  well-beloved  soo 
we  order  to  set  out  from  Rome 
as  possible,  not  wishing  that  the 
of  Sweden  speak  to  Imn  for  th( 
said  reasons.  Having  departc 
Rome,  he  will  take  his  ease  in 
to  us.  We  pray,  however,  jo 
erence,  if  this  be  necessaxy,  t 
him  to  come  as  soon  as  possil 
resenting  to  him  the  need  we  1 
him.  For  we  know  that  he 
little  repugnance  to  England 
we  attribute  to  the  fact  of  his  n 
ing  been  educated  there,  and 
his  finding  himself  compelled 
there  alone,  so  that  we  havf 
been  able  to  induce  him  to  lir* 
more  than  a  year.  And  even 
that  year  was  finished,  he  pr 
us  so  many  reasons  that  we  wc 
strained  u>  let  him  go  to  E 
where  he  bore  himself  witl 
praise  and  to  our  great  satis&c 
the  belles  lettres  and  other  sto 
which  he  made  admirable  proj 

We  believe  he  has  too  mud 
ment  to  wiA  to  disobey  us,  i 
come  as  we  desire.  As  soon 
comes  we  shall  endeavor,  by 
of  the  queens,  to  have  him  i 
priest  in  all  secresy.  And  if  tl 
anything  that  the  bishop  ordiu 
not  do  without  permission  of  Hi 
ness,  let  him  not  fail  to  provid 
but  very  secretly,  so  that  no  oi 
know  who  he  is :  which  will  be 
possible  before  he  set  out  froiB 
Meanwhile  we  beseech  joo,  n 
father,  to  pray  God  for  the 
our  realm,  and  ourselves,  who 
Chablks,  King  of  Eng 

At  Whitehall,  the  29ch  Aqg. 

Yet  even  these  numeroiii  ) 
gent  recommendations  did  nc 
pacify  the  timid  monarch.  C 
ture  in  the  rule  of  St  Igiia 
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\  qaeoDM  htfd  just  Advised 
snly  apeet  all  his  ideas.  He 
up  the  pen.  He  oounter- 
3  orders  he  has  just  given, 
a  new  plan  of  campaign  in 
clearness  of  exposition,  the 
conception,  the  facility  of 
are  about  on  a  leveL  This 
HT,  we  must  confess,  does 
t  to  the  geographical  know- 
above  all  to  the  courage  of 
[•  In  another  point  of  view, 
it  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Precisely  because  of  the 
lich  reigns  in  his  thoughts, 
more  than  once  the  cry  of 
More  than  at  any  time 
he  unhappy  prince  lets  us 
he  cruel  anguishes  which 
I  conscience,  and  the  incon- 
acenty  of  his  desires. 

wEYEREND   FaTHEB-OEXER- 

THE  Jesuit  Fathers  at 

END  Father, — ^We  have 
;  so  many  embarrassments, 
have  had  enough  of  them  in 
1  at  present,  when  we  wish  to 
>u8ly  of  our  salvation.  We 
ust  sealed  this  other  letter, 
pray  you  to  read  before  the 
is  open,  that  you  may  bet- 
our  intention  and  the  order 
re  hold  to  the  writing.  The 
ive  advised  us  and  couu- 
not  to  press  his  [our  son's] 
)cause  they  wish  to  arrange 
about  certain  very  neccssa- 
tablo  precautions,  to  render 
I  of  our  veiy  dear  and  well- 
in  to  England  very  prudent 

3  end  their  majesties,  having 
ans  of  learning  accurately 
judgment  the  ways  of  your 
yarding  those  who  have  but 
oined  them,  inform  us  that 
t  ascertained  from  a  good 
t  the  novices  of  your  holy 
it  less  than  with  others,  are 
;  off  without  some  member 
:emity  accompanying  them, 
0  be  advised  of  their  actions 
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and  depoHment  as  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  the  superior — the  which  we 
admire  as  a  very  holy  prudence  and 
which  can  only  spring  from  the  divine 
spirit  with  wluch  so  holy  a  socie^  is 
animated.  But  nevertheless  in  this 
matter  we  beseech  your  reverence  to. 
dispense  with  this  companionship  in 
the  case  of  our  very  dear  son ;  beotuse 
we  command  Imn  absolutely,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  power  which  God  has  giv- 
en us  over  him,  to  come  to  us  by  him- 
self, partly  because  this  will  prof>erly 
accord  with  the  letter  which  we  have 
sent  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  who 
should  believe  that  he  has  gone  alone 
— that  is  to  say,  unaccompanied  by 
any  member  of  the  fraternity;  but 
principally  because  of  the  dangerous 
inconveniences  whereof  wo  should  be 
constantly  in  fear  if  he  came  in  the 
company  of  any  of  the  fraternity. 
We  have  already,  with  great  secresy, 
pretended  to  some  very  safe  persons 
in  a  great  number  of  the  English 
ports,  and  by  ways  entirely  concealed, 
that  a  foreign  prmce,  of  such  a  car- 
riage, such  a  mien,  alone  by  himself^ 
is  flying  to  us,  and  much  more  indeed 
which  we  could  not  explain  to  your 
reverence  without  going  too  far  into 
detaiL  We  do  this,  partly  tliat  if  we 
come  to  be  anywise  sn9f)ecled  of  be- 
ing too  familiar  with  him  (Father 
James  Stuart)  we  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  remove  the  suspicion. 

Your  reverence  can  see  by  this 
that  if  he  should  bring  an  Italian  with 
him  who  was  recognizable  as  an  Ital- 
ian, be  it  by  his  accent  or  otherwise, 
this  might  be  the  occasion  of  over^ 
tlurowing  all  our  designs  and  of  inter- 
rupting the  scheme  which  we  wish  to 
work  out  in  order  to  come  most  surely 
to  our  just  desires.  Even  in  case  he 
can  have  some  one  other  than  an  Ital- 
ian with  him,  we  should  forbid  his 
bringing  any  one  into  England,  of 
whatever  nation  he  might  be,  f>r  many 
very  considerable  reasons,  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  recount 

Tour  reverence  ought  not  to  be  surw 
prised  if  we  are  so  cautious,  because 
we  learned  in  the  time  of  GroOKweU 
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what  misery  Wt  and  what  are  the 
|ttiiDg9  of  this  world,  what  it  ia  to  be 
liknident  aod  to  hide  one's  self  in  order 
I  to  ftucct'ed  in  our  undertaking.  We 
[doubt  not  that,  as  our  verj^  dear  and 
I  Well-beloved  pan  is  young,  he  is  far 
'  om  eager  for  company  and  conversa- 
£on,  and  that  he  does  not  desire  to 
^Imit6  intercourgo  with  any  one  by  let* 
f'lljr  discourse  ;  for  we  know  that 
rlie  does  not  love  the  court  any  too 
]iwell.  But  he  must  needs  have  pa- 
tience, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  x*ea<on- 
luble  that  for  a  pleasure  ^o  brit'f  and  of 
Igo  little  consequence,  he  ahould  put 
[Jdmself  in  danji^r  of  ruining  all  our 
Jdesigns,  Beside,  he  ought  to  know 
liat.  when  he  shall  put  foot  in  our 
Jace,  he  is  not  to  converse  with  any 
ne  Raving  with  ourselves  and  the 
leen,  who  wmU  give  the  necei^sary 
Jers  in  the  matter.  Nor  will  he 
L write  any  letters  saving  to  you,  r«v- 
lerend  father,  and  these  letters  that  ho 
llhall  write  to  you  we  shall  des^mtch 
¥hy  an  express  in  (great  secresy  to 
IKome^  to  the  end  that  your  rever- 
nee  relieve  us  in  the  necessities 
^hich  may  arise  touching  our 
'ioiiL 

We  hare  made  jnquiriA  respecting 
the  seaports  nearest  to  Rome,  Among 
many  which  have  been  named  to  us, 
we  recall  Civita  Vecchia  and  GCnes. 
We  command  hhn,  then,  to  goto  G^nee. 
We  have  ascertained,  with  all  neces- 
sary prudence,  that  your  society  has 
at  that  place  a  house  of  your  order. 
Bt^ing  then  at  G^ne-^,  we  wish  him  to 
seek  out  some  ship  or  English  shallop, 
but  in  such  wise  that  we  do  not  wish 
any  of  the  fraternity  to  recommend 
him  to  the  master  nor  lo  those  who 
manage  the  ship,  not  showing  their 
acquainlanccship  with  him,  for  very 
considerable  reasons  ;  but  especially 
because  these  seafaring  men  will  re- 
peat it  all  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
port  Moreover,  we  desire  that  he 
put  ofiT  and  lay  aside  hifi  religious 
robes  in  the  house  of  his  friends  and 
brother  Jesuits  of  G^nes,  He  will 
assume  them  again  in  the  same  place 
OD  hii  return  to  Itome,  when  we  Ewd 


him  back  to  piunsQe  there  tlii 
life  he  has  commenced 

He  will  land  the^i  in  our  n 
itary  and  in  di^gnise.  He 
himself  everywhere  he  i 
de  Rohan,  whicli  is  tb^ 
family  of  a  certain  Ff 
Calvinist,  and  very 
intimate  with  us.  W^ 
fear  lest  some  accident  j 
these  different  ports 
take  cognisance,  botli 
and  with  the  requisite  , 
shifjs  which  have  arrii 
and  even  so  far  as  we 
under  pretence  of  a  xea 
being  of  our  realm*  and  i 
of  maintaining  the  Prot< 
to  which  we  prett-nd 
more  than  ever,  althoug 
who  knows  the  heart,  ^ 
very  false  and  pemicio 
Moreover,  we  forbid 
and  honored  son  to 
France  and  by  tlie  other! 
porte  which  He  in  that] 
could  not  bring  about 
with  suiBcient  s» 
coast,  and  tJierti 
place  more  proper  ilmtx 
c^nbarkation.  And,  to  1  ~ 
awaiting  hia  retoro  to  i 
reverence  shall  noiAe  it  i 
has  gone  to  Jersey  or 
his  pretended  mot  be  r^ 
become  a  Catholic,  as  w«l 
ed  and  feigned  in  that  < 
thaty  to  make  the 
went  by  ifiea, 

Thiji  then  we 
observe,  point  by  point,  l1u{ 
authority  tluU  God  has  gkwm 
him,  and  we  promt^e  hiai»  d^ 
of  a  king,  that  we  seek  aolUl 
bis  coming  but  the  fudvaliil 
souls,  his  good,  and  tJiaiDCj 
to  which  he  has 
which,  sooner  or  _ 

means  to  notably  favor  ' 
magnificence.  Aiid  so 
bidding  hi^  pursuing  his 
for  the  Catholic  religion  fni4 
ciety,  we  and  tiie  i|tie6iWll 
upon  him  better  tham  my  j 
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It  is  very  trae  that  when 
I  and  affimB  permit  ns  to 
nake  known  to  His  liolinesB 
ktion  we  hold  him  in  as  the 
of  Qod,  we  hope  that  he 
weU  disposed  toward  ns  to 
the  cardinal's  hat,  inasmuch 
iditions  which  conld  forbid 
I  this  dignity  for  the  honor 
rscm  and  of  oar  realm  are 
i  in  his  case,  viz^  residence 
d,  since  wo  can  send  him  to 
EUmie,  as  we  promise,  and 
>7al  magnificence  requisite 
:h«    Nevertheless,  if  in  time 

0  live  according  to  the  relig- 
)  has  commenc^  we  would 
andon  what  would  be  to  the 
ar  crown  and  of  our  person, 
n  to  urge  and  procure  such 
zaipst  his  will. 

e  made  discreet  inquiries  of 
dan  whether  sea-sickness 
dangerous  accidents  to  those 
e  constitution,  who  has  an- 
that  sea-sickness  never  killed 
ut  <m  the  contrary  has  been 
of  greater  health.    Never- 

it  be  too  painfull  for  him  to 
trip  of  it,  he  shall  contrive 
\ik  or  shallop  in  which  he 
fix>m  time  to  time  in  some 

might  easily  come  at  once 

;  but  we  do  not  wish  it  for 
>ns.  Let  him  land  at  some 
of  England,  from  whence  he 

by  lauad  in  a  carriage  to 

»  again  entreat  your  rever- 
ie write  to  us  nor  to  make 
saving  by  the  hand  of  our 
and  honored  son,  when  he 
IS.  And,  if  there  be  a  need 
Bg  which  he  does  not  possess 

1  the  voyage  to  London, 
ih  yon,  reverend  father,  to 
ksidar  care  in  the  matter, 

him  with  whatever  he  re- 
hereof    he  will   keep    ac- 

ohr  believe  it  is  Grod  who 
ed  OS  to  all  these  above- 
ways  for  bringing  ns  in 
Tarjr  honored  sooi  because 


of  what  he  has  said  In  his  word— that 
when  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  his  name,  he  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  them.  For  it  is  exactly  our- 
selves, and  the  queen,  our  very  dear 
mother,  and  the  reigning  queen,  who 
decree  all  these  things,  not  without 
having  invoked,  first  of  all,  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Beside  that,  the  queens  have 
commanded  their  priests  to  celebrate 
many  masses  in  accordance  with  their 
intention,  which  is  nothing  other  than 
that  this  affisur  succeed  as  well  as  all 
our  other  projects  above  mentioned, 
which  tend  not  only  to  our  good,  but 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  of  our  realm.    We  are, 

Charles,  Eang  of  England. 

These  last  two  letters  were  a  sad 
revelation  to  Father  Oliva,  and  no 
doubt  very  much  dimhushed  the  hopes 
which  he  had  before  conceived.  How- 
ever, the  order  was  given  to  the 
novice  to  set  out  without  delay. 

If  James  Stuart  could  easily  obey 
}iis  father  by  departing  from  Rome  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  ^een  Christina, 
it  was  certainly  more  difficult  for  him 
to  conform  to  the  frequently  contra- 
dictory injunctions  concerning  the 
route  to  be  taken  and  the  precautions 
to  be  guarded  against  which  had  been 
successively  transmitted  to  him. 
Everything  which  was  rational  and 
practicable  the  young  man  respected. 
He  set  sail  from  Leghorn  about  the 
middle  of  October,  a  fact  which  we 
learn  from  a  brief  letter  of  Father 
Oliva  to  the  King  of  England.  It  is 
of  course  unnecessary  to  explain  to 
the  reader  why  the  father-general 
has  dated  his  note  from  a  Tuscan  port 
rather  than  from  the  city  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  at  which  he  wrote : 

SiRE^ — ^The  French  gentleman  who 
is  chai^ged  with  the  delivery  of  this 
letter  will  inform  you  of  my  utter 
carefblness  in  fblfilling  f he  commands 
of  your  three  letters  and  my  unlimited 
devotion  to  vour  royal  person.  Toor 
migesty  will  always  see  me  ezeeate 
with  the  same  promptness  and  tlie 
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some  seal  eyerything  which  he  shall 
deign  to  impose  on  me.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  be  sach  in  reality  as  he 
deigns  to  believe  that  I  am ;  such  as 
the  confidence  with  which  he  honors 
me  obliges  me  to  show  myself. 

I  throw  myself  respectfully  at  the 
feet  of  your  majesty. 

Leghorn,  Oct  14, 1668. 

In  one  very  important  respect  it 
was  found  necessary  to  abandon,  or 
rather  to  violate,  the  royal  programme. 
Charles,  a  perfect  stranger  to  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  always  supposed  that,  at 
his  request,  his  son  could  be  made 
priest  either  at  Rome  or  in  London. 
But  James  Stuart  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  was  without  theo- 
logical studies.  Even  if  the8e  serious 
objections  had  not  existed,  it  would 
not  have  been  prudent  to  elevate  to  the 
sacred  office  a  novice  whose  religi- 
ous experience  extended  scarcely  over 
a  space  of  six  months.  Thus,  despite 
the  repugnance  of  the  king,  Henry  de 
Rohan,  as  our  young  traveUer  must 
now  be  called,  took  as  his  companion 
a  priest  of  the  society,  a  Frenchman, 
as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  who,  disguised 
like  himself,  was  presented  to  their 
Britannic  majesties  in  the  quality  of  a 
friend  of  the  refugee  prince.  This 
wise  measure,  imposed  by  the  timidity 
of  Charles,  was  attended  by  so  little 
inconvenience,  that  we  shall  find  the 
monarch  himself,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  son's  second  voyage  to  England, 
earnestly  requesting  of  the  father- 
general  the  return  of  this  same  reH- 
ffiouSy  whose  talents  and  virtues  he  had 
come  to  appreciate. 

VII. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe 
the  warmth  with  which  Charles  open- 
ed his  arms  to  his  first-bom,  whom  he 
had  always  peculiarly  cherished,  nor 
the  joy  of  the  two  pious  princesses, 
nor  the  tender  emotions  of  the  youth 
upon  whom  beamed,  at  length,  the 
sympathy  and  affection  he  had  never 
known  before.    In  the  isolation  of  his 


earlier  life,  James  Stuart  had  n 
the  void  which  the  absenee 
sweetest   tie   on    earth,  the 
creates.    This  grief  had  est 
him  like  a  canoer,  till  the  di 
he   resolved  to  renoonce  the 
When  the  victim  has  immolai 
self,  when  he  has  said  to  fl 
blood,  I  will  know  you  ner 
behold  in  a  royal  palace,  h 
the  first  thrones  on  earth,  the 
novice  finds  again  a  home-nr 
queens  are  mothers  to  hun. 
ther  caresses  him,  and,  emul 
example  of  his  brother,  the 
Yoik,  who  was  also  preparin( 
brace  Catholicism,  receives  1 
of  St   Ignatius   as    an   anf 
heaven. 

But  it  was  not  for  such| 
that  the  young  Jesuit  had  qo 
solitude.  Guided  by  the  wi 
sels  of  Father  Oliva,  and  si 
his  own  studies  and  the  able  < 
tion  of  his  companion,  he 
without  delay  in  the  religiooi 
tion  of  the  kkig.  Of  these  ooi 
surrounded  with  so  much 
two  fragmepts  have  come  doi 
One  word  upon  the  nature  i 
the  history  of  this  double  doe 

It  consbts  of  two  divisions, 
resum^  of  a  great  theologies 
sion  which,  at  onoe,  estaUk 
divine  authority  of  the  Boi 
saps  the  foundation  of  the^ 
Church.  The  original  piece 
French  language  and  in  tl 
writing  of  the  king.  He  was 
ever,  the  author.  The  prim: 
has  disappeared,  probaUy 
fear  that  a  paper  of  this  m) 
should  get  abroad,  would  fin 
terial  proof  that  a  sovereiga 
Britain  had  lield  commimioi 
a  ^papist"  priest  These 
religious  controversy  Chariei 
ly  concealed.  Wlule  be  fivi 
bly  no  one,  save  the  Duke  ( 
had  any  knowledge  of  then 
the  death  of  Charles,  JanMS  ] 
these  writings  again,  one  ia 
vate  chest,  the  oUier  in  tiis  6 
the  dead  monaarA*  and  ^  ipl 
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:h  tbej  were  oertain  to  pro- 
Id  not  fear  to  make  them 
I  1700  be  presented  them 
«  a  proof  of  the  faith  which 
lis  brother,  to  the  general 
li  tiie  clergy  of  France 
at  St  Grermain-en-Laye. 
ny  thonsand  copies  which, 
)  reign  of  the  last  of  the 
Ituarts,  were  circulated  on 
oi  the  Channel,  there  exists 
isent  day  only  one.  The 
3ge  at  Rome  still  possess  the 

1685,  and  in  addition  a 

copy  of  the  two  papers, 
ig,  as  a  goarantee  of  their 
idienticity,  the  aatograpb 
of  King  James.  All  Uie 
jtorians  speak  of  these  two 
writings;  but  only  to  de- 

the  real  convictions  of 
d  nothing  in  common  with 
pnents    of   a   controversy 

by    him  they  know  not 

L  in  his  <<  Memoirs*'  gives 
anecdote,  which  from  its 
with  this  subject  we  wiJl 
One  day,  finding  himself 
Is  cabinet  with  the  'Arch- 
2anterbury,  he  availed  him- 
>pportunity  to  place  in  his 
;wo  pikers. 

)  archbishop,  appeared  sur* 
remained  for  a  quarter  of 
'ithout  making  any  reply, 
id  that  he  had  not  supposed 
ed  king  was  so  learned  in 
of  controversy,  but  he  nev- 
lought  the  arguments  could 
Upon  which  the  king 
I  to  make  the  trial,  telling 
he  accomplished  it  by  means 
both  solid  and  honestly  ex- 
would  probably  succeed  in 
bim  to  his  church.  The 
replied  that  it  would,  per- 
vindng  a  want  of  respect 
eased  king,  should  he  seek 
4  him;  but  his  majesty  re- 
ding on  him  that  the  hope 
Ing  himself  ought  to  over- 
other  consideration.  He 
im  then  to  occupy  himself 


at  once  with  a  redfhtation  of  these  pa^^ 
pers,  and  to  employ  his  pen  if  he 
thought  proper.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  have  been,  neither  this  authoriza- 
tion nor  the  pressing  instance  of  my 
Lord  Dartmouth  couM  engage  him  to 
write,  and  there  appeared  no  reply 
during  the  four  years  that  his  majesij 
reign^  in  England."* 

Here  then  are  these  dogmatic  pages, 
almost  as  unknown  in  our  century  as 
in  the  time  when  Charles  conceded 
them  in  the  most  secret  places  in  his 
palace.  We  publish  them  exactly  as 
they  saw  the  %hL 


FIB6T  WBITINO. 

The  conversation  that  we  had  the 
other  day  will  have  satisfied  you,  ae  I 
hope,  upon  the  principal  point,  which 
was  that  Jesus  Christ  can  have,  here 
upon  the  earth,  but  one  church  only, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  as  clear  as  it 
is  that  the  Scripture  is  printed,  that 
this  church  does  not  exist  unless  it  be 
what  is  called  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  need  of 
your  troubling  yourself  with  entering 
upon  a  sea  of  particular  disputes,  since 
the  principal,  and  in  truth  the  only  and 
simple  question,  consists  in  ascertain- 
ing where  this  church  is  which,  in  the 
two  creeds,  we  profess  to  believe  in. 
We  declare,  in  the  two  creeds,  that 
we  believe  in  only  one  catholic  and 
apostolic  cAurch,  and  it  does  not  be- 
long to  each  individual  member  to 
believe  everything  that  comes  into  his 
head  according  to  his  fiuicy;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  church  to  whom  on 
earth  Jesus  Christ  has  left  the  power 
of  governing  us  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  has  made  these  creeds  to  serve  us 
as  a  rule. 

It  would  be  a  most  unreasonable 
thing  to  make  laws  for  a  country,  and 
then  to  permit  the  inhabitants  to  be  the 
interpreters  and  the  judges.    For  then, 

Us  Memoirs  eerits  d*  ta  MainrT.  <3.,  ^W. 
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each  mdividnal  would  be  a  judge  in  lus 
own  caafle,  and  consequentlj,  there 
would  be  no  standard  whereby  to  dis- 
tinguish justice  from  injustice.  Can 
we  then  suppose  that  God  has  aban- 
doned us  to  such  uncertainties  as  to 
give  us  a  rule  for  our  conduct,  and 
then  to  permit  each  individual  to  be 
his  own  judge?  I  demand  of  every 
honest  man  if  this  be  not  the  same 
thing  as  following  our  own  imagina- 
tions, or  of  making  use  thereof  in-the 
interpretation  of  Scripture? 

I  could  wish  that  some  one  would 
show  me  in  ^i^hat  passage  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  matters  of  faith  is 
given  to  each  individual.  Jesus 
Christ  has  left  this  power  to  his 
Church,  even  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  he  has  left  his  spirit  there.  This 
power  has  been  exercised  since  his 
resurrection,  first  by  the  apostles  in 
their  creed,  and  many  years  after  by 
the  Council  of  Nice,  where  the  creed 
was  made  that  bears  its  name. 

By  the  power  which  has  been  re- 
ceived of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy 
Scripture  itself  was  judged  many  years, 
after  the  apostles,  in  determining  which 
were  the  canonical  books  and  which 
were  not.  If  we  liad  the  power  then, 
I  would  like  to  know  how  it  has  come 
to  be  lost,  and  by  what  authority  men 
can  separate  themselves  from  this 
Church.  The  only  pretence  I  have 
ever  heard  advanced  is  because  the 
Church  has  fallen  into  error,  interprets 
ing  the  Scripture  after  a  forced  man- 
ner and  contrary  to  its  true  sense, 
and  that  it  has  imposed  on  us  articles 
of  faith  which  are  not  authorized  by 
the  word  of  God.  I  would  like  to 
know  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  all 
this,  whether  it  is  the  whole  Church 
whose  succession  has  continued  up  to 
to-day  without  any  interruption,  or  is 
it  to  be  the  individuals  who  have 
excited  schisms  for  their  own  in- 
terest? 

This  is  the  true  cq>y  of  a  paper 
which  I  have  found  in  the  fnivate 
chest  of  the  deceased  king,  my  broth- 
er, written  by  his  own  hand. 

James  B. 


8ECOND  WJUTUSk 

It  is  a  most  sad  thing  to  Me  l 
finite  number  of  heresies  whid 
spread  themselves  over  this 
Each  one  believes  himself  w 
tent  a  judge  of  the  Scripture 
apostles  themselves.  And  no^ 
for  that  part  of  the  naiioo  id 
most  resemUance  to  a  diiin 
not  dare  employ  the  true  9t\ 
against  the  other  sects,  throi 
lest  they  should  be  turned 
themselves,  and  they  should  ti 
themselves  confounded  by  tft 
proper  arguments.  Those  of 
glican  Church,  as  it  is  called, 
ing  enough  to  be  regarded  as  j 
matters  spirituaL  They  di 
however,  positively  ass^  fi 
judgment  is  without  appeaL 
would  be  necessary  for  them 
that  they  are  infallible,  wh 
dare  not  pretend,  or  to  avow  d 
they  decide  upon  in  matten 
science  ought  not  to  be  foDo 
ther  than  as  it  accords  with  t 
ment  which  each  one  may  i 
his  own  mind. 

If  Jesus  Christ  has  left  i 
here  on  earth,  and  if  we  we 
one  time  in  this  church,  how, 
what  authority,  are  we  sepan 
it?  If  the  power  of  inti 
Scripture  resides  in  the  farak 
individual,  what  need  have 
church  or  of  churchmen! 
did  Jesus  Christ — having  giv 
apostles  power  to  bind  and  to  i 
earth  and  in  heaven— add 
would  he  with  them  tiU  the  en 
world  f  These  words  were  ni 
figuratively  nor  in  the  man 
parable.  Jesus  Christ  was 
ing  into  glory,  and  he  left  I 
to  his  church,  until  the  enc 
worid. 

For  one  hundred  yean 
known  the  sad  effects  of  this 
which  takes  away  from  the  d 
power  of  judging  witlxNit  a 
m&tters  spirituaL  What 
could  remain  at  peace  if  dM 
not  a  supreme  judge  from  wht 
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>  appeal?  Can  anyjoa- 
le  wliere  the  culprits  are 
adges  and  interpreters  of 
laUj  with  those  who  are 
to  render  justice  ? 

his  condition  that  we  are 
England  in  spiritual 
•r  the  protestants  are  not 
ican  Church  because  it  is 
rch  from  which  there  can 
d ;  but  because  the  disci- 
)  church  is  conformable  to 
.  imaginations.  And  as  soon 
un  counter  or  swerve  from  * 

embrace  almost  the  first 
1  of  those  whose  di&cipUne 

accord  at  that  time  with 
DS*  Thus,  accepting  this 
sre  is  no  other  church  nor 
sterpretation  of  Scripture 
hicb  each  extravagant  in« 
dl  hit  upon  in  his  brain. 
I  like  exceedingly  to  know 
5  who  have  seriously  re- 
hese  things,  if  the  great 
r  salvation  ought  to  rest 
sandy  foundation  as  this? 
Ilhrist  ever  said  to  secular 

still  less  to  the  people — 
bewith  them  till  the  end  of 
-or  has  he  given  them 
trdoning  sins?  St.  Paul 
n  Corinthians —  We  are 
mdrtfj  we  are  GotTs  build- 
laborers  in  the  house  of  God 
!h   God.     This  shows  us 

0  who  labor— which  ^  the 

1  the  edifice.  In  the 
is  and  in  one  of  the  pre- 
ters,  St.  Paul  takes  great 
tablish  the  doctrine  that 
s  to  say,  the  clergy)  have 
f  God,  without  which  no 
itrate  the  profound  myste' 
i;  and  he  concludes  the 
.  this  verse, "  For  who  hath 
mind  of  the  Lord  that  he 
I  him  f  But  we  have  the 
nsiJ*  If  then  we  consider 
le  light  of  probability  and 
ion  the  power  that  Jesus 

>  his  church  in  the  gospel, 
St  Paul  txplainn  after- 
XDCtlyy  we  cannot  believe 


that  our  Saviour  has  said  all  these 
things  for  nothing. 

I  entreat  you  to  consider,  on  the 
other  hand,  tliat  those  who  resist  the 
truth,  and  who  do  not  wbh  to  submit 
to  his  church,  draw  their  arguments 
from  so-called  contradictions  and  far- 
fetched interpretations,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  deny  verities  express- 
ed in  clear  and  positive  words,  a  thing 
so  contrary  to  good  faith  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  think  that  they  believe  what 
they  say. 

Is  there  any  other  foundation  of  the 
Protestant  dlinrch  if  it  be  not  this, 
that  should  the  civil  magistrate  judge 
it  ^ty  he  can  summon  together  siidi 
persons  of  the  clergy,  according  as  he 
believes  it  to  be  for  his  interest,  for 
the  time  being ;  and  can  change  the 
form  of  the  dburch  to  Presbyterian- 
ism  or  to  Independency,  and  finally 
make  it  just  wliat  he  pleases  ?  Such 
has  been  the  method  which  they  have 
pursued  here  in  our  so-called  English 
Reformation,  and  by  the  same  rule 
and  by  the  same  autiiority  it  can  be 
still  further  diversified  and  changed 
into  as  many  forms  and  figures  as 
there  are  different  imagmations  in  the 
heads  of  men. 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  a  paper 
written  by  the  hand  of  the  late  king, 
my  brother,  which  I  found  in  his  cab* 
inet  JufES  R. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
arbitrarily  date  from  the  epoch  of 
Father  James  Stuart's  appearance  in 
London  these  papers,  otherwise  with- 
out date,  and  which  were  not  publicly 
known  till  seventeen  years  later,  in 
1685  ?  Let  us  set  forth,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  arguments  by  which  we 
support  our  position. 

In  the  first  place,  we  agree  with  the 
English  historians  that  these  two  frag- 
ments of  controversy  are  not  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  11.  A  comparison  of 
the  rugged  and  often  inaccurate 
French  of  his  migesty  with  that  of 
the  present  text,  settles  this  question 
at  onoe.  To  whom,  then,  must  we 
kN^  for  the  authorship  ?    Thej  pn>» 


eoo 
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oeed  from  aa  eodesiastio,  from  a  theo- 
logian consulted  bj  the  King  of  £ng- 
land.  The  very  form  which  thej  as- 
Bome  argues  the  teaching  of  a  master. 
But  are  not  these  two  papers  the  off- 
spring of  two  authors,  of  two  teach- 
ers  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  a  per- 
fect resemblance  between  them,  a  per- 
fect consanguinity  of  thought  and  of 
argument  There  is  the  same  turn  of 
mind,  the  same  style,  often  the  same 
expressions.  Still  further.  The  ten- 
or of  the  two  pieces,  which  present  in 
an  abridged  and  condensed  form 
many  points  of  doctrine,  presupposes 
in  our  opinion  a  whole  series  of  les- 
sons given  to  the  royal  disciple.  Ob- 
serve that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  resum6,  we  have  the  phrase  ^  the 
principal  point ;"  there  were  then  sec- 
ondary points.  The  peaceful  and  at  tlie 
same  time  simple,  almost  familiar  tone 
of  the  master  on  entering  upon  the 
subject,  is  exactly  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  conversing  neither  for  the  first 
nor  for  the  last  time.  ^  The  conversa- 
tion'' of  which  he  speaks  had  not  been, 
you  would  say,  the  only  conversation. 
Everything,  in  fact,  shows  that  these 
two  fragments  made  part  of  a  very 
considerable  series  of  religious  confer- 
ences. 

But  could  these  conferences,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  Charles  might  have 
held  in  all.  secresy  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1668  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1669,  have  taken  place 
at  any  other  period  of  his  reign  ?  By 
no  means.  For  the  first  eight  years, 
the  king  himself  is  our  witness,  since 
we  have  only  to  study  the  terms  in 
which  he  ccmiplains  to  Father  Oliva 
of  his  lamentable  state  of  spiritual 
destitution.  After  the  departure  of 
the  two  Jesuits  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Anglican  ha- 
tred and  bitterness  did  not  cease  to 
rage  about  the  throne  of  the  Catholic 
Stuarts.  During  this  second  period, 
the  only  name  which  stands  in  our 
way  is  that  of  Father  Claude  de  la 
Colombi^re,  who  sojourned  in  £nglaDd 
a  little  more  than  two  years,  from  1676 
to  1679.    Now  in  thia  unhappy  tine^ 


so  great  was  the  tcnw  which  i 
Charles  II.  that,  despite  his  m 
esteem  for  the  preacher  of  the  £ 
ess  of  Yoric,  he  dared  not  aoeord 
by  the  very  confession  of  Fath 
la  Colombiere,  more  than^two  or 
audiences,  and  not  one  of  ihem  > 
Whence  it  follows  that  these  t« 
mous  documents  are  very  prol 
we  had  almost  aaid  oertainlj 
work  of  Father  James  Sloarl 
of  his  learned  companion.  B 
does  not  such  an  origin  expbi 
almost  religious  care  with  i 
these  arid  pages  of  theology 
guarded  for  nearly  twenty  yean 
prince  to  whom  history  pofDtB  i 
perfect  type  of  carelessness? 
caUed  badL  to  him  the  day  wb 
the  presence  of  his  mother,  wh 
no  more,  and  who  now  prayed  h 
in  heaven,  under  the  direetioa 
saint  whose  &ther  he  was,  h 
made  his  most  powerftil  effort  I 
jure  odious  errors ;  they  remao 
his  hand  as  a  consolation  for  the 
a  light  in  the  future,  a  pledge  <K 
don  and  of  hope  in  the  hour 
cited  before  him  who  judges  i 
he  should  at  last  render  a  sevei 
count  for  the  scandals  of  his  Kf 
the  deficiencies  of  his  fi^ith. 

Had  the  ditficulties  which  tha 
devout  ecclesiastics  were  forced 
counter  been  merely  spiritual,  1 
been  a  question  of  logic,  histor 
truth,*their  mission  would  have  1 
fruitful  one.  But  in  actual  life  < 
are  seldom  simple,  and  histonr  fac 
a  problem  of  complex  forces, 
heart  of  Charles  11.  led  him  towi 
God.  The  pleasures  of  court  fil 
a  natural  unwillingness  to  sacril 
throne,  made  him  hesitate,  faher, 
subtleties.  It  happened,  at  thii 
that  a  widespread  opinion  pn 
in  England,  which  had  not  beei 
out  its  influence  on  the  king.  A 
olic,  it  was  claimed,  could  proeoi^ 
pensation  from  Rome»  oodM  di 
his  faith  without  scrapie,  and  ci 
himself  externally,  at  least,  to  tli 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Nor  « 
British  moomich  dflstkiite  oCu  ph 
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ot  When  sojourning  at  Parist 
BLy9  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had 
d  the  venerable  Father  Olier  to 
»  Protestantism,  and  Alexan- 
L,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the 
fls  prince,  hadaothorized  him  to 
his  abjuration  until  his  affairs 
nore  favorable  turn.  This  con- 
was  made  in  no  absolute  sense, 
ed  at  the  limits  which  the  divine 
fixed  for  kings  as  well  as  for  the 
it  of  Christians.  Unquestion- 
convert  whose  abrupt  publica- 
i  change  of  Mih  would  subject 
^ve  perils  ought  to  use  pru« 

But  in  no  respect  would  this 
ion  extend  so  far  as  that  the 

should  be  ^'ashamed  of  his 
In  this  latter  case  dissimula- 
ild  be  a  crime, 
n  the  delicate  situation  in  which 

was  placed,  what  was  he  to 
he  French  alliance  remained 
Qoment  a  state  secret,  and  was 
r  without  result.  Much  was 
ted  from  the  war  which  Louis 
ras  about  to  wage  with  Hol- 
imid  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
I  arms,  and  the  glorj  which 
sdound  to  his  own  person,  the 

monarch  hoped  to  discover 
sans  of  strengthening  the  royal 
nd  of  breaking  at  last  the  An- 
yrannj.  Not  one  of  these 
lowever,  had  reached  the  van- 
it  of  a  fait  accompli  ;  not  a  do- 
lifficulty  which  did  not  subsist 
I  force.  In  his  extremity,  the 
late  prince  naturally  returned 
sams  of  an  accommodation  with 
>e,  of  a  compromise  with  the 
}od:  and  one  might  say  that 
ances  invited  it.  Had  he  not 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  a 
I  advocate  with  the  sovereign 
His  son,  a  novice  of  the  fra- 
>f  Jesus,  his  son,  called  from 
m  of  Italy  and  so  tenderly  re- 
•would  he  not  serve  in  the  Vat^ 
a  guarantee  for  the  inte^ty 
rfher?    Becourse  to  the  Holy 

ftur  as  to  ascertain  the  pre- 

wfaich  would  be  permitted  to 
I  of  Great  Britain  in  order  to 


avoid  exposing  himself,  his  fiunily,  all 
the  Gatholios  of  England,  to  the  ex* 
tremest  dangers^ — such  was,  we  think 
the  final  determination  of  Charles  II 
This  conjecture,  autliorized  by  the 
well-known  sentiments  of  the  prince 
and  the  whole  sequence  of  facts,  is 
specially  based'  on  a  letter  which  Fath- 
er James  Stuart  will  shortly  bear  to 
Rome,  and  which  appears  to  us  scarce* 
ly  susceptible  of  any  other  interpreta- 
tion. Beside,  one  very  authendo  fea- 
ture in  the  conversion  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  which  we  shall  presently  al- 
lude, falls  in  so  perfectly  with  our  th&* 
ory,  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult, 
in  our  opinion,  to  find  any  other  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  ambigu- 
ous denouement  which  the  end  of  this 
recital  affords. 

There  are  no  historical  indications 
to  guide  us  in  ascertaining  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  two  pious  queens  when 
the  monarch  arrived  at  this  resolution. 
Probably  the  princesses  partook  of  the 
illusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  of 
most  of  the  Catholics  of  the  court:  they 
placed  an  exaggerated  hope  on  the 
powerful  intervention  of  the  King  of 
France.  Relying  upon  this,  and  on 
the  probable  complaisance  of  the  Pope, 
they  supported  in  his  unhappy  course 
the  son,  the  husband,  whose  safety  lay 
so  closely  to  their  heart. 

It  would  do  our  two  missionaries  a 
cruel  injustice  to  suppose  that  they 
saw  no  deeper  or  clearer.  In  so  ele- 
mentary a  question  of  theology,  these 
vigorous  controversialists,  whose  learn- 
ing and  keen  reasonings  we  have  ap- 
preciated, could  have  had  but  one 
opinion — ^that  of  their  confrere  Father 
Symons,  of  whom  we  shall  shortly 
speak.  James  Stuart,  we  may  fear- 
lessly affirm,  fulfilled  respectfully  bat 
firmly  the  duty  of  his  ministry.  He 
strove  to  convince  his  father  that  no 
pontifical  letter  would  authorize  either 
king  or  emperor  to  reconcile  in  his 
person  what  the  Son  of  God  by  his 
divine  lips  had  declared  eternally  irre- 
concilable, to  be  ashamed  of  hun  b^ 
fore  men,  and  yet  to  find  favor  in  his 
si^t    Two  things  aie  certain.    On 
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the  one  hand,  the  holj  novioe  fiiiled  to 
convince  the  king ;  on  the  other,  filial 
love,  happily  combined  with  apostolic 
prudence,  preserved  his  zeal  from  all 
bitterness. 

Charles  persisted  in  seeking,  through 
the  intervention  of  Father  Oliva,  to 
draw  from  Clement  DL  impossible 
concessions.  Despite  the  recent  fa- 
tigues of  his  late  voyage,  the  young 
enthusiast  offered  to  be  himself  the 
bearer  of  his  father's  despatches.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  Charles 
wrote  these  lines,  upon  which  we  have 
already  commented,  and  which  are  un- 
fortunately the  only  source  from  which 
the  historian  can  draw  a  correct  judg- 
ment upon  the  results  of  the  secret 
mission  completed  in  1 668  in  the  palace 
of  the  kfngs  of  England  by  Father  J. 
Stuart 

To   THE    ReYEBEND    FaTHER- GENE- 
RAL OF  THE  Jesuit  Fathers  at 
Rome   (intrusted  to  the  hand  of 
Mon8.de  la  Cloche,  Jesuit  at  Rome) : 
Reverend  Father, — ^You  are  too 
necessary  for  us  in  the  position  where 
your  merit  h^  raised  you,  not  to  be 
frequently  troubled  by  us,  in  that  condi- 
tion where  the  misfortune  of  our  birth 
obliges  us  to  be. 

Our  very  dear  and  honored  son  will 
tell  you,  on  our  part,  all  our  proceed- 
ings, and  as  we  were  perplexed  in  de- 
ciding upon  some  one  who  should  be 
our  messenger  once  again  to  your  rev- 
erence touching  our  affairs,  he  repre- 
sented to  us  the  urgent  desire  he  had 
of  returning  himself  to  Rome  on  a 
secret  embassy  from  us  to  you,  rev- 
erend father — which  desire  we  have 
granted  him,  under  the  condition  that 
he  come  back  to  London  as  soon  as  he 
shall  have  had  an  interview  with  your 
reverence,  and  obtained  those  things 
which  we  entreat  of  you,  and  which 
onr  aforesaid  very  dear  and  honored 
son  will  explain  from  us  personally, 
bringing  us,  on  his  return  through 
France,  the  reverend  father  whom  he 
left  there. 

At  the  request  of  our  very  dear  and 
bonored  son  afore-mentioned,  who  has 


represented  to  us  that  the  pka 
he  has  been  received  into  your 
ship  is  burdened  heavily  wid 
and  that  there  is  need  of  someb 
aid  other  things,  we  have  a 
that  your  house,  in  which  he  b 
received,  shall  obtain  from  us, 
as  possible,  a  notable  sum  for 
piation  of  our  offences.  Wait 
please  you,  till  your  reverence 
vise  us  of  the  measures  which 
take  for  its  reception,  whidi  i 
within  a  year.  If  yoa  write 
will  be  by  our  very  dear  and 
son,  who  will  tell  your  rever 
our  intentions  not  intrusted  to 
per.    We  are 

Charles,  King  of  £n| 
At  Whitehall,   London,  th 
Nov.,  1668. 

If  it  happen  that  our  ve 
and  honored  son  be  in  need 
thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  we 
you,  reverend  father,  to  attei 
and  we  will  keep  an  account  o 

The  sense  of  the  fourth  and 
ter  of  Charles  IL  to  Fathe 
does  not  appear  to  us  doubtfoL 
royal  disciple  of  Father  Stu 
shown  himself  unconditimial 
generously  disposed  to  every  i 
what  could  have  been  tlus  1 
with  the  Holy  See  which  he 
ted  to  th(  fother-general  ?  I 
difficulty  existed,  the  abjuratic 
to  have  taken  place  withou 
For  the  rest,  the  Duke  of  Yoi 
us.  His  illusions,  his  doubts, 
by  hbnself  in  his  memoirs,  an 
very  probably  he  shared  n 
brother,  confirm,  point  by  po 
conjectures  upon  the  nature  o( 
stacles  opposed  to  the  self-sac 
the  two  apostles  of  Whitehall 

In  the  closing  months  of  I 
1668,  the  king  renewed  his  inti 
with  his  brother,  toward  whom 
been  momentarily  estranged 
intrigues  of  Buckingham.  1 
thorof  the  life  of  James  II. 
this  foct,  and  immediately  a 
adds: 
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ras  about  this  time  (toward  the 
icement  of  the  jear  1669)  that 
il  highness,  convinced  hitherto 
B  English  was  the  only  true 
experienced  lively  compunc- 
conscience  and  began  to  reflect 
J  upon  his  salvation.  He 
re  sent  for  a  Jesuit  named  Sy- 
vho  was  reputed  a  very  wise 
•  the  end  that  he  might  converse 
im  upon  this  subject.  When 
luit  made  his  appearance,  the 
\t  forth  his  intention  of  becom- 
!>athoUc,  and  spoke  with  refer- 

0  his  reconciliation  with  the 
.  Ailer  a  long  conversation, 
her  told  him  frankly  that  he 
ot  be  received  into  the  Catho- 
arch  unless  he  entirely  aban- 
he  Anglican  communion.  The 
spiled  that,  according  to  the  be- 
had  always  held,  this  could  be 
f  means  of  a  papal  dispensa- 
Ele  alleged  the  singularity  of 
ition,  and  the  advantage  which 
inhere  to  the  Catholic  religion 
iral,  and  especially  to  the  C^th- 

England,  if  by  a  dispensation 
d  be  permitted  to  follow  exter- 
le  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church, 

1  occasion  offered  for  declaring 
'  with  greater  safety  both  for  his 
erson  and  for  the  Catholics, 
le  good  father  insisted,  saying 
en  the  Pope  himself  had  no  right 
It  such  a  dispensation,  seeing 
was  the  unalterable  doctrine  of 
itholic  Church  never  to  do  evil 
;ood    might  come.     The  duke 

written  upon  this  subject  to 
[>pe,  received  from  the  Holy 
'  confirmation  of  what  the  good 
had  told  him.  Up  to  tliis  time 
ul  highness  had  always  thought, 
ng  the  opinion  or  at  least  the 
B^  words  of  the  Anglican  theo* 
\j  that  dispensations  of  this  kind 
readily  accorded  by  the  Pope ; 
s  remarks  of  Fr.  Symons  and 
ter  of  His  Holiness  caused  the 
>  condnde  that  it  was  high  time 
i»  every  effort  to  obtain  liberty 
laie  hiicsel^  that  he  might  no 

lire  in  the  embarrassing  and 


perilous  sitoadon  in  which  he  then 
was."* 

What  relation  does  this  historical 
passage  hear  to  the  sojourn  of  Father 
Stuart  in  London?  Notice,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  date,  ^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1669,"  cannot 
be  taken  literally.  We  shall  find 
mention,  a  few  lines  further  on,  of  a 
secret  council  held  Jan.  25,  in  refer- 
ence to  ^  a  declaration  of  their  Catholi- 
cism ;"  the  Duke  of  York  being  abready 
converted,  and  the  king  almost  decided 
to  take,  like  his  brother,  the  last  «tep. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that,  on  the  1st  of 
Jan.,  the  duke,  hitherto  a  staunch 
Anglican,  ^<  experienced  lively  com- 
punctions of  conscience."  With  his 
characteristic  caution,  he  studies  into 
the  matter,  and  finally  comes  at  the 
truth.  '  Then  occurs  his  interview 
with  Fr.  Symons ;  next  he  writes  to 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  sends  his  deci- 
sion. The .  prince  is  startled,  makes 
an  irrevocable  resolution,  and  thus  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month 
we  find  him  deliberating  with  Charles 
n.  and  three  of  his  ministers  upon 
the  political  measures  necessary  to 
empower  them  both  to  practise  freely 
the  religion  of  their  choice  I  A 
promptness  certainly  very  strange  and 
inexplicable  even  in  this  day  of  ex- 
press trains  and  telegraph  wires  I 
Evidently  the  supposiUon  is  impossi* 
ble,  and  the  expressions  of  the  writer 
must  be  interpreted  very  broadly. 
Glancing  back,  it  will  be  observed  that 
these  events  followed  closely  upon  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers, 
which  occurred,  as  the  English  histo- 
rians inform  us,  toward  Uie  end  of 
1668,  during  the  autumn  when  Henri- 
etta of  France,  the  queen-mother,  came 
to  England  in  order  to  bid  her  chil- 
dren a  final  adieu. 

If  now  we  confront  the  whole  series 
of  Father  Stuarf  s  proceedings  in  Lon- 
don with  the  circumstances  attending 
the  Duke  of  York's  conversion,  these 

•  *^  The  Life  of  James  the  Second,  etc.,  toI.  i- 
p.44(M41.  London,  1816.  Quarto.**  [After  ■•▼• 
end  attempts  to  And  thle  work,  the  translftftor 
hae  been  compelled  to  rely  on  the  Frenoh  Ter- 
ilon.— Bd.  O.  W.] 
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tiro  calegories  of  fistots,  separate  in  ap* 
pearance,  unite  and  coalesce  so  nata- 
rallj  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
not  to  recognize  their  intimate  correla- 
tion, or,  so  to  speak,  their  perfect 
identity. 

Setting  oat  from  Leghorn  Oct  14, 
the  son  of  Charles  IL,  after  a  voyage 
of  twenty-^ve  or  twen^-six  days,  ar- 
rives in  tiie  Thames  about  Nov.  1,  O. 
S.  Henrietta  of  Boorbon,  not  less 
jealous  for  the  salvation  of  her  second 
son  than  for  that  of  the  king,  hastens 
to  put  the  Dake  of  York  in  communi- 
eation  with  Father  James  Stuart  and 
the  eminent  ecclesiastic  who  accompa- 
nied him.  Our  two  apostles  divide 
their  days  between  Charles  and  his 
brother.  It  is  in  their  school  that  the 
prince  received  those  strong  lessons 
which  in  the  short  space  of  twenty 
days  overturned  and  created  anew  the 
entire  structure  of  his  belief.  It  was 
from  them  thai  he  heard  with  surprise 
that  the  pretended  papal  permissions 
were  only*  a  ridiculous  fable,  and  that 
the  pro&ssion  of  the  Catholic  faith 
obliged  him  to  sacrifice  everything,  to 
sufier  everything,  for  the  eternal  life. 
Situated  as  James  then  was,  this  dec- 
laration was  of  startling  import.  It 
affected  his  hopes  of  ^e  crown,  his 
family,  his  entire  future.  At  this 
juncture  he  consults  with  Fr.  Symons ; 
and,  still  dissatisfied,  he  resolves  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Pope.  Our  argument  now 
takes  form;  it  speaks  to  the  eye. 
Suppose  that  the  courier  of  the  Diike 
of  York  spent  twenty-six  days  each 
way  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  re- 
mained only  eight  in  that  city ;  to  have 
returned  to  London  six  or  seven  days 
before  the  council  of  Jan.  25,  he  would 
have  had  to  quit  England  the  19th  or 
20th  of  Nov.  And  these  are  the  very 
dates  for  the  departure  of  the  novice 
of  St.  Andrew,  upon  the  close  of  the 
conferences,  and  for  his  return  to  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  after  his  jour- 
ney to  Italy  I 

Consider  the  subject  in  another 
light  According  to  every  English 
historian,  the  facts  relative  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Duke  of  York  have 


their  extreme  Kmits  in  Nov. 
and  Jan.  25,  1669.  They  es 
fixed  earlier,  nor  later.  B 
are  the  precise  points  at  w! 
apostolic  mission  of  Father  I 
the  oourt  of  Whitehall  coi 
and  ends.  Examine  this  i 
measure  the  timo  necessar 
struct  and  convert  a  heretic, 
a  message  to  Rcnne,  to  con 
the  Pope,  to  return  to  Londoi 
is  not  a  feature  which  does  not 
a  coincidence  almost  mathem; 

The  novice  of  Sl  Andrew 
hind  him  in  France  the  price 
co-operation  had  been  so  usefn 
his  return  to  Rome  he  made  k 
the  father-general  the  resulti 
apostolic  labors  at  the  court 
Stuarts.  What  impression 
royal  letter  produce  upon  Fal 
va?  It  would  not  be  surprisi 
thought  that  he  discoverec 
many  readers  will  perhaps  hi 
in  these  brief  lines,  a  reserve 
straint,  in  perfect  contrasts 
joy  of  a  soul  that  has  found,  al 
andsad  errors,  the  Way,  the  Tr 
the  Life. 

Charles  11.  also  wrote  on  f 
completely  apart  from  the  i 
question.  In  a  former  postsci 
king  had  engaged  to  recomp 
Roman  fraternity  for  all  the  ei 
nary  expenses  to  which  they  h 
subjected  on  account  of  his  soi 
fortunately,  when  the  year  < 
the  funds  of  the  civil  list  wei 
empty.  It  was  one  of  those  i 
crises  not  unusual  under  a  prii 
never  knew  the  worth  of  moo 
it  was  gone.  Charles  was  ti 
forced  to  subscribe  to  an  ot 
payable  in  six  months  for  the 
£800  sterling.  This  note  w 
the  series  of  inedited  pieces  tl 
ther  J.  Stuart  has  left  for  Iwc 
ries  in  the  hands  of  Fathe 
Ohva: 

<' We  Charles,  by  the  gnuse 
King  of  England,  France,  8 
and  Ireland,  acknowledge  oi 
debtors  to  the  reverend  fiuher* 
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oii  Fathers  to  the  amount 
sterlingi  Yiz«,  800  phtolee 
dntenanoe  and  journejings 
17  dear  and  honored  son 
James  Stuart^  a  Jesuit  liv- 
the  name  of  La  Cloche,  the 
pistoles  the  said  reverend 
ural,  Jean  Paul  Oliva,  has 
him  with,  and  which  sum 
?ledge  ourselTes  indebted 
romise  to  pay  him  at  his 
iter  six  months  have  pass- 
e  daj  and  date  of  the  said 

iss  whereof,  we  have  given 
gn-manual  and  our  ordinary 

EtLES,  King  of  England, 
-ance,  Scotknd,  and  Ireland. 

;  DSL  was  now,  for  the  first 
rmed  of  the  secret  move- 
2h  was  drawing  into  the 
he  Church  the  posterity  of 
irt    The  pontifiT  received  a 

I  the  Duke  of  York,  and  it 
ppear  improbable  Uiat  the 
seller  had  also  some  words 
licate  from  the  king  himself: 
sast  was  the  intention  of 
ree  months  previous.  But 
was  the  monarch's  desire, 
only  one  course  open  to  the 
be  Master  had  said  to  the 
olesiastic  as  to  the  humblest 
Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the 

II  be  fulfilled."  There  was 
■espouse  to  be  made  but  a 
mus,  tempered  by  all  those 
ions  of  a  charity  the  most 
ich  were  fitting  upon  so  im- 
I  issue.'  And  such,  as  we 
I  history,  was  the  nature  of 
of  Clement  IX.  to  the  Duke 

nend  of  the  Jesuits,  in  his 
I  thanks  for  the  royal  bene- 
the  fraternity  of  Mont  Qui- 
B  letter,  which  the  comnion- 
M  of  courtesy  would  have 
is  not,  however,  to  be  found, 
lives  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome. 
40  think  that  it  was  writteui 


that  the  son  of  (Carles  IL  bore  it  to 
Whitehall,  but  that  the  author,  for 
weighty  motives,  destroyed  it  to  the 
last  syllable.  Fr.  Oliva  was  a  man  of 
note.  He  was  the  chief  01  a  great 
apostolic  order;  he  had  grown  old 
amid  important  services  rendered  to 
the  Church.  Italy  could  justly  pride 
itself  for  its  orators ;  but  in  Italy  it* 
self  his  rank  for  eloquence  was  high. 
He  had  been  official  ^  predicateur'*  to 
four  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  the  ser» 
mens  which  he  has  left  behind  still  at- 
test the  vigor,  the  fire,  and  the  opu- 
lence of  his  rl^toric  It  was  not  in 
such  a  nature  to  leave  so  significant  an 
event  as  the  conversion  of  a  great 
monarch  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  a 
novice.  Through  all  the  pfevioos 
conduct  of  the  mission,  he  bore  a  vital 
part ;  and  now  when  the  supreme  mo* 
ment  had  come,  the  king  hesitating, 
the  eternal  life  of  a  nation  in  the 
balance,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  was 
moved  to  write  with  all  the  energy 
and  persuasiveness  of  his  being.  He 
must  have  seen  that  something  more 
than  an  Anglican  Church  or  a  suspi- 
cious parliament  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  monarch's  conversion;  that,  in 
the  scandalous  licentiousness  of  the 
English  court,  there  was  a  stumbling* 
block  equally  as  great.  If  the  fisuher* 
general  had  the  courage  to  mingle 
with  the  language  of  gratitude  a  sin*' 
cere  but  gentle  reproof  for  these  de* 
linquendes,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  not  a  trace  of  his  message  re^ 
mains  to  us. 

Father  Stuart  was  in  haste  to  re- 
turn to  England,  where  at  any  mo- 
ment the  great  interests  wluch  Provi- 
dence had  intrusted  to  him  might  un- 
expectedly be  compnmiised.  His  stay 
at  Rome  was  therefore  brief.  Am 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  verbal  or 
written  replies  of  Fr.  Oliva,  and  in  ad- 
dition (according  to  our  opinion)  those 
that  the  Pope  sent  to  the  court  at 
Whitehall,  he  set  out  at  once  on  his 
return.  He  quitted  Rome  never  to 
return.  Without  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  years,  he  communi- 
cated by  letter  with  his  superior,  who 
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did  not  die  till  1681,  four  yean  be- 
fore Qiarles  IL  ;  but  the  very  nature 
of  this  corredpondence  precluded  its 
being  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
society.  From  this  moment,  there- 
fore, we  must  rely  upon  English  his- 
tory for  our  details.  Fr.  Stuart  dn^ 
into  obscurity ;  but  the  work  for 
which  he  labored  still  gleams  aboye 
the  darkness. 

It  was  on  Jan.  18, 1669,  if  our  pre- 
vious calculation  be  accepted,  that  the 
pretended  Prince  Henry  de  Rohan 
appears  again  at  the  court  of  Ijondon, 
bringing  with  him  his  old  companion 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  king  in  his  last  letter  to  Fr. 
Oliva.  The  pontifical  letters,  touch- 
ing, energetic,  full  of  the  wisdom  of 
God,  have  then  been  remitted ;  the 
emphatic  opinions  of  the  general  of 
the  society  are  known.  James  Stuart 
and  the  French  Jesuit  have  had  their 
interview  with  Charles;  they  have 
aroused  anew  in  his  heart  those  ear- 
nest and  holy  impressions  which 
swayed  him  two  months  before  ;  and 
the  venerable  Henrietta  de  Bourbon  is 
waiting  anxiously  and  in  tears  the 
moment  wlien  she  may  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gospel,  ^  Now  thou  dost 
dismiss  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  according 
to  thy  word,  in  peace."  Such  is  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  WhitehalL  Re- 
curring to  the  '^  Life  of  James  XL" 
we  find  that  the  historian,  af^er  speak- 
ing of  the  Duko  of  York,  his  interview 
with  Fr.  Symons,  and  his  letter  to  the 
Pope,  ctmtinues  as  follows : 

**This  is  why  his  royal  highness, 
knowing;  that  the  king  was  of  the  same 
mind,  and  had  already  opened  himself 
to  Lord  Arundel,  to  Lord  Arlington, 
and  to  Sir  Thomas  Cliftbrd,  seiz^  an 
opportunity  to  converse  with  his  ma- 
jesty on  this  subject.  He  found  him 
M\y  di>cided  to  become  a  Catholic, 
and  penetrated  with  the  danger  and 
the  constraint  of  his  position.  The 
king  added  that  he  desired  to  have,  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  duke,  a  secret  in- 
terview with  tlie  persons  we  have  just 
named,  in  order  to  consult  with  them 
upoQ  the  means  which  it  wouU  be  no- 


eessaiy  to  empkrjr  in  order  toextoA 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  itate. 
This  interview  was  fixed  for  Jan.  2^ 
the  jdtLj  on  which  the  Church  eel^ 
brates  the  conversion  of  St.  Ptal: 

^When  they  had  edme  togHher. 
the  king  declared  his  sentimeots  opn 
matters  of  religion;  he  repeated i^ 
•he  had  said  to  the  duke  regiii 
ing  the  embarrassments  wUdi  b 
had  experienced  in  being  prereoni 
from  the  profession  of  the  faith  li 
which  he  was  attached,  and  told  tkn 
that  he  had  summoned  them  to  eonnl 
upon  the  measures  necessary  to  ke 
employed  in  the  re-eetaMishmmt  i 
the  Catholic  religion  in  his  realm,  mi 
upon  the  most  favorable  meaaoreftr 
declaring  himself  openly.  He  » 
marked  that  there  was  no  time  a 
lose ;  that  he  expected  to  find  gml 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  his  pi^ 
ject ;  and  that  for  himself  he  piefeini 
to  enter  upon  it  while,  like  his  farote 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  eip^ 
ble  of  supporting  the  greatest  fiOigMb 
rather  than  put  it  off  later,  when  hi 
would  no  longer  have  the  eneigf  li 
successfully  manage  so  great  a  dn^ 
His  mi^esty  sp<^e  with  much  fottf 
tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  he  heaai^ 
the  gentlemen  to  do  all  that  was  Ih 
ting  wise  men  and  good  CathoKca 

""  The  oonsultatioa  was  protiaelA 
and  the  ultimate  decisioa  was  to  trt 
in  concert  with  France,  and  tod^ 
mand  the  assistance  of  his  veiy  dui^ 
tian  majesty :  the  house  of  Antrii 
being  no  longer  in  a  oondition  to  c^ 
operate." 

The  Duke  of  York  at  oneealjari 
with  great  secresy;  hot  did  Chaiki 
U.  also  abjure?  Our  opinion  isihit 
the  two  brothers  separated  from  A< 
Anglican  Church  at  the  same  ti*B; 
and  that  on  the  same  day,  at  the  M 
of  the  same  altar,  in  the  hands  of  tltt 
same  priest,  they  made  the  same  pR^ 
fession  of  fiuth.  Only  one  remsW 
unchangeable  in  his  fidelity.  The 
other,  sincere  bat  feeble,  made  aatef 
est  efibrt  to  give  his  ooontry  libeity 
of  coosdenoe,  was  defeated  at  eve:t 
point  by  the  anited  mum  of  the  filT 
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mSy  and  finallj  fell  back  upon 
tdons  and  hTpocrisies.  It 
Stuart  who  presided  at  this 
n — a  fact  which  the  foUow- 
derations  prove. 
)  dth  of  Jan.,  1685,  Fr.  Hud- 
in  English  Benedictine,  and 
in  to  the  queen,  sununoned, 
^rd,  in  the  absence  of  a  for- 
iosiastic  in  London,  adminis- 
evening  the  last  sacraments 
Dg  without  demanding  firom 
act  which  should  have  pre- 
others— abjuration.  Charles 
nt  the  rest  of  the  night  had 
cionsness,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  neith- 
addleston,  a  priest  for  twen- 
•  thirty  years,  nor  any  of  the 
dmoners,  nor   the  Duke  of 

I  well  as  the  other  Catholics 
nor  the  sick  man  himself, 
ave  thought,  for  five  hours. 
Tying    this     most    necessa- 

II  conditions  for  admitting 
ng  the  children  of  the  true 

fy  then,  Charles  had  made  his 
n    before    his    last    illness. 

the  sequence  of  his  reign, 
rk  that  the  year  1669  closer 
d  of  calm  which  the  broth- 
nes  II.  enjoyed.  Immediate- 
he  French  alliance  exasper- 

nation ;  and  the  rage  and 
Lnglicanism  were  excited  by 
m  conversion  of  the  Duke 
Duchess  of  York,  by  that  of 
nas  Clifford,  by  the  second 

of  the  Duke  with  the  prin- 
[odena,  by  all  that  movement 
ic  activity  the  signs  of  which 
i  around  the  palace  of  the 

Presently  persecution  began 
d  Charles,  incapable  of  hold- 
.  against  the  storm,  vyielded 


in  everything ;  he  signed  the  decrees 
of  proscription,  he  permitted  the  flow" 
of  innocent  blood.  What  priest,  in 
su/eh  a  conjuncture,  would  have  con- 
sented to  receive  his  abjuration  ?  But 
in  Jan.,  1669,  the  presence  of  Henri- 
etta of  Bourbon,  the  pious  joy  of  all 
that  royal  family,  the  hope  which 
might  reasonably  be  founded  on  the 
probable  influence  of  Fr.  James  Stu- 
art, united  in  ur^ng  forward  so  desir- 
able a  consummation.  Charles,  whose 
good  faith  we  cannot  justly  suspect 
without  satisfactory  proof, — Cluuies 
persuaded  himself  that,  assisted  by  the 
French  monarch,  and  supported  by 
his  brother  the  duke,  there  was  no 
domestic  coalition  which  could  defeat 
him,  and  he  brought  over  the  rest  to 
his  opinion  by  that  seductive  elo- 
quence which,  with  him,  was  almost 
irresistible.  The  priest  doubtless  had 
many  fears;  but  the  priest,  when 
there  was  the  appearance  of  security, 
inclined  toward  indulgence,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  so  many  reiterat- 
ed assurances,  so  many  moving  sap* 
plications,  so  many  marvellous  advan* 
tages  in  perspective,  finally  disarmed 
him.  Nothing  in  the  duke's  account 
prejudices  this  conclusion.  His  deli- 
cate sense  of  family  honor,  the  re- 
proach which  would  have  attached  to 
Charles  and  ultimately  to  all  the 
Stuarts  if  the  act  Were  known,  the 
reticence  necessary  to  maintain  r^ard- 
ing  the  king*s  eldest  son — each  and 
all  explain  the  silence  of  that  prince. 
Beside  the  offer  to  take  the  sword  in 
hand,  and  to  run  the  chances  of  a 
long  and  perilous  civil  war,  would  in- 
dicate less  a  future  step  than  a  step 
in  the  past.  In  our  opinion,  therefore, 
the  council  of  Jan.  25  followed  the 
abjuration  of  Qiarles  rather  than  pro- 
ceded  it. 
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From  The  Argosy. 

THE  INFIORATA  OF.  GENZANO. 


If  you  are  ever  in  Rome  at  Corpas 
Cbristi  (a  thing  not  likely  to  happen, 
by  the  way,  as  it  must  fiiU  in  the 
months  when  northerners  shun  the 
Campagna)  do  not  let  anything  induce 
you  to  miss  the  Infiorata  of  Qenzano 
— the  gem  of  village  festivals.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it 
last  year,  the  first  time  it  has  been 
celebrated  since  the  troubles  of  1848. 

All  Rome  turned  out  to  assist  at  iU 
Many  days  before  every  available 
vehicle  and  beast  had  been  bespoken, 
and  i^t  there  was  a  demand. 

Our  mount, "  Master  Pictro,"  of  half 
Italian,  half  English  race,  as  his  name 
symbolize^  came  to  fetch  us  punctu- 
ally  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  seven— 
to  get  his  work  done  ere  the  noontide 
heat.  He  had  carried  us  through 
many  lovely  scones  before,  and  his 
hardy  qualities  adapted  him  well  for 
the  three  days'  excursbn  we  intended 
to  make  of  it,  through  a  land  where 
liay  is  scarce  and  oats  almost  unattain- 
able. But  we  knew  he  had  one  idio- 
syncracy,  of  kicking  violently  at  the 
approach  of  any  nmle — a  frequent 
customer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome 
— ^and  as  the  crowded  state  of  the  road 
on  that  day  would  render  it  parttcu* 
larly  unsuitcd  for  such  pranks,  we 
elected  to  travel  along  the  solitary  Ap- 
pian  Way.  It  was  a  brilliant  morning 
of  early  June^  A  light  trot  soon 
brought  us  to  the  grand  old  Arch  of 
Drusus.  We  could  not  help  stopping 
to  admire  the  play  of  liglit  and  shade 
on  its  time-worn  stones,  and  through 
the  fairy  tracery  with  which  nature 
loves  to  deck  art  It  could  not  have 
appeared  more  worthy  of  admiration 
the  first  day  that— oldest  of  triumphal 
arches — ^its  noble  proportions  were 
completed,  and  the  imperial  father  saw 


immortalized  in  it  the  trinmpha 
son.  The  ^  stem  round  tower  ( 
days  **  demanded  another  paoB< 
en  as  we  had  passed  it  before, 
mance  with  which  ^  the  Childe*i 
ulations  have  invested  it  make 
an  object  of  fresh  interest  If  i 
object  of  ^  huge  tombs  "  to  set 
terity  wondering  about  their  i 
the  tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metella  oc 
has  fulfilled  its  mission.  Who 
the  massive  structure  and  d( 
long  to  know  something  about  I 
to  whom,  nearly  two  thousan 
ago,  this  lasting  memorial  was 
The  ground-plan  is  a  square  of 
feet,  and  the  walls  are  twcnty-i 
thick.  In  the  small  interior  spf 
formed,  Csecilia's  ashes  repo6< 
white  marble  sarcophagus.  ^ 
scription  is  of  the  simplest  des 
— "Ciecilije  Q.  Cretici  F.  ] 
Crassi ;"  in  the  neighborhood  e 
name  is  untold,  and  the  tower 
called  the  "  Capo  di  Bove,'*  ft 
ornaments  of  the  frieze. 

We  pushed  on  vigorously  ibi 
or  two,  and  then  came  patches 
old  Roman  pavement,  to  stop 
Pietro's  cantering,  and  give  le 
be  again  examining  the  tombs  a 
hand ;  little  temples  erected  U 
ashes — their  own  ruins  now  tl 
ject  of  fostering  care — and  to 
wondering  how  mortal  horM 
pranced,  or  ran,  or  drew  weigh 
those  stony  blocks.  **  Let  us 
they  were  not  left  for  an  un 
pavement,  but  that  they  served 
foundation  of  a  coating  of  tufii,o 
thing  equally  grateful  to  wearj 

The  lizards,  bewiklered  wi 
clatter,  shot  madly  across  oa 
and  ^ihe  merry  brown  hare 
leapmg"  from  their  retreati 
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swiftness  the  vain  attempts 
.ve  little  lupino  to  run  them 
.  We  were  thankful  they 
i  with  their  lives,  so  hlithe 
among  the  tombs.  Some 
of  this,  and  then  a  mile 
newly-mown  field,  the  fra- 
most  tantalizing  to  our  pfob- 
kfastless  steeds.  Some  of 
knew  a  cut  through  Duke 
ground  which  was  to  save 
or  two,  but  in  anticipation 
ive  crowd  an  iron  chain  had 
)  to  bar  the  passage.  It  was 
iap  for  Master  Pietro,  how- 
Tor  one  or  two  of  his  compan- 
ithers  had  to  go  round.  The 
»ep,  and,  though  in  places 
lerally  good.  We  pass,  on 
the  ancient  town  of  Bovillas, 
m  our  left  comes  the  lovely 
ibano,  and  Castel  Grandolfo 
opes'  modest  summer  palace, 
rot  brings  us  to  the  "  Galena 
a  delicious,  gently  ascending 
as  Rotten  Row,  under  the 
shade  of  massive  ilexes.  It. 
place  for  a  canter,  and  Mas- 
>  evidently  thinks  so  as  he 
noming  air.  To  our  regret 
0  an  end  at  last,  and  we  wait 
e  sheltering  gatew&y  of  the 
ce  while  some  of  our  party  go 
ure  beds  at  I'Ariccia.  We 
^ed  little  short  of  three  hours 
enteen  miles,  but  still  wo  are 
first  to  arrive,  so  we  get  the 
us  the  Locanda  can  afibrd, 
rell  satisfied  with  them  and 
ollation  of  pastry  and  wine, 
unger  satisfied,  we  determine 
[aster  Pietro  an^  his  breth- 
ir  oats  (if  they  can  get  any), 
dk  on  to  Genzano.  Tiiree 
of  viaduct  save  us  the  terri- 
d  down  hill  through  which 
cessors  of  a  few  years  ago 
L 

the  few  minutes  we  were  in 
^  all  the  world  "  has  arrived, 
e  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
lople,  all  following  the  same 
:  talkmg  earnestly,  and  of 
17  loud*  A  gun  sounds. 
VOL.  n    89 


There  is  a  rash.  We  are  just  too  late 
for  the  start  of  the  first  race.  It  is  a' 
fantini.  Gaily  dressed  but  clownish 
jockeys  bestride  the  contending  charg- 
ers, without  stirrups  or  saddles,  guid- 
ing them  onlv  by  a  red  woollen  rope. 
The  next  is  a  vuoto.  The  rough  but 
ready  steeds  career  riderless  along  the 
way  lined  out  for  them  by  the  living 
hedge  of  spectators ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  they  are  first  brought  to 
a  stand  by  the  roar  which — suppressed 
by  the  very  intensity  of  excitement 
during  the  race — ^bursts  into  a  deaf- 
ening peal  as  they  near  the  goal,  or  by 
the  black  curtain  suspended  across  their 
path,  which  forms  the  legitimate  '^  rtp- 
resa  dei  harheriJ*  The  horse  who  has 
won  the  contest  by  his  own  unridden 
impetuosity  is  decked  with  fiowers  and 
streamers,  and  marched  through  the 
admiring  crowds,  giving  a  knowing  and' 
majestic  nod  to  the  plumes  which  form 
his  crest.  A  file  of  soldiers  escorts 
him,  and  the  band  agitates  his  tri- 
umphant ^  progress ;"  he  has  borne  all 
his  other  honors  meekly,  but  this  one 
chafes  him.  As  soon  as  he  is  marched 
off,  the  crowd,  breaking  up  as  Roman 
crowds  do  into  couples,  soon  manoeu- 
vres itself  into  picturesque  groups  round 
the  various  stalls  of  the  village  fair. 
How  they  enjoy  themselves!  How 
gladsome  and  light  of  heart  they  seem ! 
— and  on  what  mild  conditions.  Does 
it  not  do  one  good  to  see  their  easy 
contentment?  What  strange  wares 
form  the  attractions  of  dark,  glancing 
eyes  and  generous  purses !  Staple  com- 
modity of  the  fairs  of  all  the  Roman 
paesi  is  the  unfailing  pork,  boned  and 
rolled,  and  stuffed  with  rosemary :  we 
did  wrong  not  to  taste  it,  for  the  eager 
thousands  find  it  "  very  good.**  TTie 
Grenzano  wine— -and  the  Gesarinl  and 
Jacobuii  cellars  are  open  to-day — af- 
fords a  more  congenial  temptation.  It 
is  a  luscious  wine,  with  more  body  and 
more  delicate  flavor  than  the  gener- 
ality of  Roman  wines,  but  lacks  the 
sparkle  of  the  surpassing  Orvieto. 

The  gay  scene  is  full  of  attractive 
interest,  but,  finding  a  couple  of  hours 
to  spare,  we  trot  iMtck  to  rAiiccia  to 
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dine.  Others  have  adopted  the  same 
course,  and  the  Locanda  is  all  astir. 
What  to  have  is  always  a  difficult 
question  for  the  most  tinfastidious  any- 
where in  the  Papal  States  out  of  Rome. 
A  provoking  waiter,  who  thinks  he 
can  speak  French,  and  on  all  occasions 
comes  out  with  his  one  broken  sen- 
tence, ^Aspetti  oan  petti  momently'* 
finds  us  impracticable,  and  sends  us 
the  chefde  cuisine.  The  chef,  with  a 
profusion  of  issimosy  assures  us  there 
is  no  cuisine  in  the  world  like  his,  and 
rings  the  changes  on  the  well-known 
names  we  abominate.  Minestra  we  re- 
fuse, it  is  always  water  bewitched ;  the 
lesso  is  sure  to  be  tasteless  and  stringy ; 
the  pastay  the  Roman  rendering  of 
maccaroni,  underdone  and  indigestible; 
the  arrostOy  hard  and  tough—- we  will 
none  of  them.  Well,a/ri«o?  If  the 
oil  is  good,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that ;  we  allow  you  excel  there. 
If  something  else  we  must  have,  we 
will  take  you  on  your  own  ground; 
bring  us  an  agro-dolcey  that  is  a  culin- 
ary curiosity  with  which,  after  the 
palate  has  been  once  annealed  to  its 
compound  of  wine,  vinegar,  bacon,  but- 
ter, parsley,  spices,  sugar,  oil,  choco- 
late, and  wild  boar  or  porcupine,  you 
may  be  always  glad  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance. The  wind-up  o^ pasticcieria  and 
fnUte  we  say  nothing  about ;  we  know 
it  is  useless  to  argue  against  the  inevit- 
able. 

While  this  repast  is  preparing,  we 
are  driven  to  occupy  ourselves  witli  a 
study  of  the  room  and  the  guests.  The 
former  presents  a  strange  mixture  of 
primitivcness  and  pretension :  the  build 
is  clumsy,  the  window-shutters  cover 
only  the  glass  panes,  the  fittings  are 
rude,  the  fioor  is  bare.  But  the  walls 
have  been  painted  in  (millions-of-miles- 
off)  imitation  of  Raphael's  much-sin- 
ned-against  Loggie!  And  over  the 
mantelpiece  hangs  a  landscape,  into 
which  a  piece  of  looking-glass  is  insert- 
ed to  represent  a  lake.  The  principal 
piece  of  furniture  is  a  large  glass  cup- 
board, in  which  is  stowed  away — we 
know  not  for  what  grand  occasion,  for 
it  is  not  even  brought  into  use  to-day 


— a  set  of  oommon  Eof^li  li&on- 
pattem  earthenware !  We  euiMtte 
smile  to  see  our  humble  friend  iiiMk 
grand  plight ;  and  we  monfin  to  c 
selves  on  the  subjectivity  of  the  1 
mind,  to  which  its  changed 
testifies.  The  angularity  of  the  f 
of  the  table-doth  <^  accuses'  a  I 
composed  of  a  literal  ^  board,' 
ported  on  tressels ;  and  thoogk  I 
are  a  few  chairs,  the  n^joritjcfl 
guests  have  to  be  content  with  I 
less  benches.  Atone  end  of  our  b 
an  English  artist,  not  unknown  tofi 
and  his  party  are  going  through  t 
regular  routine  of  an  It^ian  hold  i 
ner  with  praiseworthy  patienob 
another  board  sits  a  large  fiunilf  ( 
natives,  and  we  forget  all  note  tf  l' 
as  we  watch  with  astonished  eyci  i 
masses  o£  pasta  they  contrive  to  i 
away,  half-cooked  as  it  is  sort  to  I 
The  sight  is  not  new  to  as,  bate 
time  we  see  it  it  has  the  same  i 
tion,  derived  from  the  reminiMeMi^ 
a  delicious  early  surprise  such  ai  ( 
performance  of  Punch  and  Ji' 
ways  exercises  on  any  number  rfl 
doners.  A  vacant  space  near  I* 
soon  filled*by  another  native,  a  ] 
exquisite,  who  appears  quite  < 
by  the  mild  heat  we  northemen  1 
been  enjoying.  Thronung  himsdTfl 
full  length  on  the  bench,  he 
ces  a  violent  fanning  with  his  1 
chief;  but  after  a  minute  or  two  1 
hand  requires  a  cooler  instnimeBV  I 
he  changes  it  for  his  hat,  which  iat 
is  exchanged  for  his 
and,  finally,  he  completes  the  j 
tion  with  his  plate  I  At  last  the  i 
scntence-of-French  waiter  diiecto  [ 
steps  toward  our  party,  but,  to  the  i 
dignation  of  every  individual  of  M 
bears  the  minestra  we  forbade  f^ ' 
name.  This  has  been  our 
experience.  The  Italian  mind  < 
take  in  the  idea  of  the  possibffitf  i 
dining  without  broth ;  it  is 
countermand  it,  it  is  sure  to  be  9MU  i 
table.  We  explode,  neverthek«»*i| 
desire  the  dishes  we  ordered  ter~ 
brought  without  further  delay* 
peUi  oon  petti  momenH^  says  NidAl 
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m  his  word  this  time,  it 

un  petit  moment  before 
erved. 
spatched,  we  have  still 

over  the  neighborhood 
re  wanted  at  Grenzano. 
iss  than  a  mile,  starting 
ignificent  new  viaduct, 
he  straggling  paese  (we 

ourselves  to  call  it  a 
no.  A  good-natured  old 
3  recognizable  by  the  ex- 
iss  of  his  stockings,  hails 
)s,  in  memory  of  old  ac- 
ad  is  sure  we  must  want 
cannot  refuse  him,  and 
r  Pietro  won't  see  us  out 

window,  we'  suffer  the 
it  ignoble  substitutes  to 
n  the  difficult  descent 
.duct  was  built  to  spare 
ard  is  woman  I  But  the 
has  created  a  reason  for 
escent,  as  the  sight  of  its 
lions  amply  repays  the 

pleted  during  the  reign 
t  Pope,  from  the  designs 
ineer— one  of  the  Jacob- 
[t  is  formed  of  "  arches 
three  ranges,  six  on  the 
twelve  in  the  next,  and 
the  highest;  they  are 
le  feet  wide  between  the 
Kty  feet  in  height;  the 
jf  roadway,  including  the 
IS  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
height  to  top  of  parapet 
Ired  feet.*  It  is  buUt  of 
u  of  peperino,  cut  to  fit 
thout  mortar,  and  the  ap- 
)lid  and  grand,  worthy  of 
of  ancient  masonry  by 
urrounded.  There  is  no 
aament.  The  entire  cost 
scudi  (£33,000),*  and 
f  toll  has  already  gone 
paying  it. 

le  other  day,  under  the  vladnct 
lUUwaj  for  the  Bake  of  com« 
>iir  memory  of  TAriccIa.  and 
ed  to  find  it  a  slender  brick 
I  the  meaningless  display  of 
bad  not  prepared  as.  It  con- 
ren  arches,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
i  quarter  of  a  mile  in  lengtlL 
AlUeottwaa£S8,000. 


Close  under  it  lies  the  old  mined 
tomb  commonly  called  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  but  now  determined  to  be 
that  of  Aruns,  son  of  Porsenna.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  of  Etrus- 
can work,  and  the  remains  are  very 
peculiar.  It  is  a  square  structure, 
forty-six  feet  every  way  and  twenty 
feet  high ;  at  the  four  comers  are 
the  remams  of  four  small  cones,  one 
being  nearly  perfect ;  in  the  centre  is 
a  cylinder,  twenty-three  feet  across, 
made  to  contain  the  um. 

Our  donkeys  carried  us  bravely  up 
the  mgged  hill,  and  then  we  found,  to 
our  regret,  we  must  leave  the  Ghigi 
palace,  Duke  Sforza's  infant  schools, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  for  an- 
other visit ;  we  had  only  time  to  get 
back  to  Genzano.  A  great  deal  of 
business  had  been  done  at  the  fair, 
and  many  hearts  won  by  the  fair. 
The  booth-keepers,  having  sold  oS 
their  stock,  bad  shut  up  shop  and  gone 
away,  and  the  merry  couples  were  cip- 
culatmg  freely.  The  rosemaried  pork 
and  Genzano  wine  had  given  ihem 
strength  and  vigor  and  gaiety — ^let  it 
not  be  understood  that  we  see  any 
trace  of  excess ;  all  is  mirth  and  good 
humor  and  picturesqueness.  At  last 
six  o'clock  strikes,  and,  like  an  army 
marshalled  by  the  word  of  command, 
the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  will 
of  the  thousands  of  sightseers  brings 
them  in  serried  procession  up  the 
broad  street,  where  the  Infiorata  lies 
sparkling  and  rendering  up  its  varied 
and  gorgeous  reflections  to  the  sun's 
rays  which  bathe  it  ^ 

Beautiful  and  delicate  tribute  of  a 
poetical  people  I  The  occasion  is  the 
festival  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  and 
as  it  is  carried  among  them  in  solemn 
procession  the  custom  of  all  Catholic 
countries  is  to  strew  flowers  along  the 
way ;  but  here  the  idea  has  taken  a 
development  of  a  surpassing  order,  if 
not  unique — as  if  no  care  could  be  too 
great:  not  only  are  the  most  brilliant 
flowers  plant^  months  before,  and 
collected  from  distant  contributors,  bat 
when  the  day*  arrives  all  these  are 
made  to  form  the  most  exquisite  mosip 
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ic8.  What  is  a  Gobelins  carpet  to 
this  weft  of  nature's  own  materials  I 
A  cord  is  drawn  up  both  sides  of  the 
road  to  keep  the  flowered  centre  clear, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  infringmg  the 
slight  barrier.  The  rising  ground  is 
most  favorable  for  displaying  in  two 
lines,  ascending  and  descending,  the 
endless  variety  of  elaborate  devices 
of  tesselation.  Costly  marbles  of  dif- 
ferent hues  fitly  pave  the  basilica; 
the  glazed  aztUejos  cooled  the  Mos- 
lem's feet  at  the  same  time  that  they 
pleased  his  eye;  the  velvet-pile  ta- 
pestries of  British  looms  carpet  the 
bleak  floors  of  our  northern  homes; 
and  the  stiff  geometrical  tiles,  angular 
and  uncomfortable  as  every&iing 
Gothic  is,  suit  very  well  to  our  Gothi(^ 
churches.  Each  and  all  have  their 
fitness ;  and  what  is  the  Infiorata  ?  It 
is  tbe  tribute  of  a  simple  and  poor, 
but  imaginative  and  loving,  people 
"  preparing  to  meet  their  God." 

**  O  earth,  grow  flowers  beaeath  his  feet. 
And  thoa,  O  sun,  shine  bright  this  day  I 
He  comes,  he  comes,— O  heaven  on  earth  I 
Cor  Josos  comes  upon  his  wa//* 

sings  one  of  their  hymns  for  the  occa- 
sion. And,  poor  tillers  of  the  earth, 
the  only  offering  they  can  make  is  of 
the  flowers  which  "  her  children  are." 
We  looked  on  vnth  an  artist's  and  hu- 
manitarian's enjoyment  And  deli- 
cious enjoyment  it  was  I  It  was  the 
fresh  enjoyment  of  our  childhood 
over  again  to. trace  the  rich  mosaic 
designs  spread  before  us ;  and  we  pity 
him  who  does  not  know  the  enjoy- 
itaent  of  the  sensation  of  color.  There 
were  the  arms  of  the  Stato  Pontificio, 
and  of  the  paese,  and  of  the  Cesarini 
and  Jacobini,  with  all  their  bearings 
and  all  their  tincture^  and  then,  as  it 
were,  the  arms  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment— the  symbols  under  which  it  is 
figured.  The  herald  must  find  a  new 
nomenclature  ;  already  he  has  a  sep- 
arate one  for  commonalty,  nobility, 
and  royalty,  but  now,  for  a  "greater 
than  Solomon,"  he  must  devise  an- 
other. To  his  ^  sol,  topaz,  or,"  he  must 
add  the  marigold ;  and  to  his  "  luna, 
pearl,  argent,"  the  lily.    Then  came 


arabesques  in  perplexing  mamd 
tracery;  every  Una  true,  and  fsnrj 
harmony  or  contrast  of  tint  fimhlMi 
By  a  refinement  least  of  all  to be» 
pected,  in  the  centre  of  Vxne  of  ii 
compartments  a  tiny  foontain  U. 
been  introduced,  '^flmgiog  defidM 
coolness  round  the  air,  and  Terte 
o'er  the  ground."  Nothing  thit  (Ml 
have  fabled  of  fairyland  or  puiil 
ever  exceeded  it  in  imaginatJTe  li» 
riance. 

*'  O  what  a  wHdemess  of  flowers  t 
It  seemed  as  though  from  all  tba  boiM 
And  fairest  flelds  of  all  the  year 
The  mingled  spoils  were  scattered  iMi    < 
The  pathway  like  a  garden  breatlict 

With  the  rich  bnds  that  o*er  It  lit, 
As  if  a  shower  of  fairjr  wreaths 

Had  fsllen  upon  it  fh>m  the  skj." 

A  crowd  of  Bomans  is  luta' 
rounded    by  a    savory 
We  are  never  in  one  without 
that  the  thing  Cleopatra 
feared  had  faBen  upon  us— 

**  In  their  thick  breath, 
Bank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  < 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapor. 

Their  baths  are  things  of  the  | 
their  picturesque  costume  loob  a 
were  never  renewed  during  »t 
life ;  their  houses  are  dingy,  aod 
and  comfortless  ;  yet  we  have  I 
us  the  proof  that  they  possess  ai* 
cacy  of  both  feeling  and  taste  wld 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
ed  anywhere. 

Meantime  the  procession  froa  ^ 
church  approaches,  and  a  hash 
ceeds  the  merry  din  which  bts 
ned  us  so  long; 'the  last  pertintciotf 
«  Ecco  !  zigari .'"  and  **  Aequafmoif^ 
is  sung  out.  And  in  their  harsh 
intonation  the  appropriated  hji* 
are  begun  by  the  priests  and  tak<ij 
by  the  whole  population,  veryai* 
after  the  fashion  of  a  horse  maa^ 
away;  without  any  r^ard  kt^ 
and  very  little  for  tune,  bat  with* 
heartiness  and  earnestness  whidh^ 
try  to  persuade  ourselves  oaghl  • 
compensate  for  the  **  skinning  ofij 
ears.  The  untidy  choristers  !««*■ 
and  follow  in  due  numbers,  ^  ^ 
quaint  confratemitiefl,  in 
dressesi  bearing  unwieddy. 
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saddle  and  hobble  behind, 
men  with  unwashed  hands 
t  yellow  tapers,  and  a  rag- 
a  runs  by  the  side  of  each 
iie  droppings  into  a  piece  of 
*•  The  whole  thing  is  dis- 
l  and  disedifying;  but  we 
ainly  the  impression  that 
;  they  are  doing  their  best 

from  so  many  hundred 
countenances,  that  we  end 
ting  our  squeamishness,  and 
ok  on  the  Grenzanese  modes 
n  from  their  own  standing- 
Y  the  time  it  has  taken  to 
\,  however,  the  procession 
aed  the  church,  where  we 
possible  to  penetrate,  and  so 
>  take  a  last  look  at  the  In- 
Uas !  it  has  all  vanished,  as 
r  as  if  it  had  been  the  ema- 
fairyland  it  appeared  to  be. 
3  the  procession  had  passed 
I  broke  in,  eager  to  possess 
3  of  the  flowers  as  a  sort  of 
rom  what  we  saw  of  the 
■  undoing,  it  appeared  that 
ics  were  not  composed  of 
'ers,  except  in  some  instan- 

their  form  adapted  them  to 


form  special  designs,  but  the  generali- 
ty were  made  with  shred  petals,  by 
which  means  masses  of  color  were 
obtained  in  the  most  manageable 
quantities.  There  was,  in  most  cases, 
a  board  or  oil-cloth  for  a  foundation, 
with  the  patterns  marked  out  in  chalk ; 
but  the  blending  of  colors  seemed  to 
have  been  left  to  the  individual  taste 
of  the  workers. 

We  get  back  to  our  narrow  rooms 
at  FAriccia  in  time  to  escape  the  firing 
of  the  mortaUui  and  hotti  (small  guns 
and  crackers)  without  which  an  Ital- 
iQ,n  festa  is  seldom  considered  complete. 

Nicol6  is  much  disappointed  that 
we  will  not  again  trust  to  the  re- 
sources of  his  cuisine,  and  exclaims 
^Aspetti  oonpetit  momenii^  as  he  goes 
in  quest  of"^  our  bed-lamps.  While 
we  wait,  we  hear  our  Italian  fellow- 
diners  angrily  complaining  that  mine 
host  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
throng  of  visitors  to  cheat  them  of 
their  due  proportion  of  pasta  !  The 
quantity  sent  up  for  four  was  only  the 
due  mess  of  one,  eehn  them.  What  a 
spectacle  we  should  have  had  if  it  had 
been  dealt  out  to  them  acoording  to 
their  own  measure ! 


From  Clutmben^s  JonrnaL 


BROADCAST  THY  SEED. 


Broadcast  thy  seed ! 
Although  some  portion  may  be  found 
To  fall  on  uncongenial  ground. 
Where  sand,  or  shard,  or  stone  may  stay 
Its  coming  into  light  of  day ; 
Or  when  it  comes,  some  pestilent  ait 
May  make  it  droop  or  wither  there- 
Be  not  discouraged ;  some  will  find 
Congenial  soil  and  gentle  wind, 
Refreshing  dew  and  ripening  showeTi 
To  bring  it  into  beauteous  flower, 
From  flower  to  fruit,  to  glad  thine  eyes, 
And  fill  thy  soul  with  sweet  surprise* 
Do  good,  and  God  will  bless  thy  deed — 
Broadcast  thy  seed  I 
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From  The  Mon^ 

CONSTANCE  SHERWOOD: 


AV  AUTOBIOORAPHT   OF  THIS    SIXTEENTH   GENTUBT* 


BT  LADT  OEOBGIANA  FULLEBTON. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

^  Ah,  ladies,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cob- 
ham — ^pleased,  I  ween,  to  see  how 
eagerly  we  looked  for  his  news—"  I 
promise  joa  the  eastern  counties  do 
exhibit  their  loyalty  in  a  very  com- 
mendable fashion,  and  so  report 
saith  her  mfgesty  doth  tliink.  The 
gallant  appearance  and  brave  array 
of  the  Suffolk  esquires  hath  drawn 
from  her  highness  sundry  marks  of 
her  approval.  What  think  you,  my 
Lady  Tregony,  of  two  hundred  bach- 
elors, all  gaily  clad  in  white-velvet 
coats,  and  those  of  graver  years  in 
black-velvet  coats  and  fair  gold 
chains,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  all 
mounted  on  horseback,  fmd  Sir  Wil- 
liam le  Spring  of  Lavenham  at  their 
head.  I  warrant  you  a  more  comely 
troop  and  a  nobler  sight  should  not 
often  be  seen.  Then,  in  Norfolk, 
what  great  sums  of  moaey  have  been 
spent  I  Notably  at  Kenninghall, 
where  for  divers  days  not  only  the 
queen  herself  was  lodged  and  feasted, 
with  all  her  household,  council,  court- 
iers, and  ail  Uieir  company,  but  all 
the  gentlemen  also,  and  people  of  the 
country  who  came  thither  upon  the  oc- 
casion, in  such  plentiful,  bountiful,  and 
splendid  manner,  as  the  like  had  nev- 
er been  seen  before  in  these  counties. 
Every  night  she  hath  slept  at  some 
gentleman's  seat.  At  Holdstead  Hall 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  presented  to  her 
highness,  and  to  see  her  dance  a 
minuet.  But  an  unlucky  accident  did 
occur  that  eTeQlDg." 


**No   lives   were    lost,   I 
Lady  Tregony  isaid. 

"No  Hves,**  Master  Cdbh 
swered;  "but  a  very  pre« 
which  her  majesty  let  drop  i 
moat— one  of  white  and  red  i 
which  Sir  Francis  Drake  hm 
her  with  on  New  Year's  day. 
enamelled  with  a  half-moon  of 
o'-pearl  and  had  her  majestft 
within  it." 

"And  at  Norwich,  sir?"  1 
"  Methinks,  by  some  reports  wi 
the  pageants  there  must  have 
exceeding  grand." 

"  Rare  indeed,"  be  replied 
the  16th  she  did  enter  the  1 
Harford  Bridge.  The  mayor 
ed  her  with  a  long  Latin  orati 
tedious ;  and,  moreover,  pi 
her  with  a  fair  cup  of  silver, 
'Here  is  one  hundred  poom 
gold.'  To  my  thinking,  the  < 
to  her  liking  more  than  the 
and  tlie  gold  most  of  all;  fb 
one  of  her  footmen  advanced 
take  the  cup,  she  said  sharplj 
to  it :  there  is  one  hundred 
Lord  I  what  a  number  of  f 
were  enacted  that  day  and  thot 
followed!  Deborah.  Judith, 
at  one  gate;  Queen  Martia 
other ;  on  the  heights  near  I 
flower  Castle,  King  Gorsunt 
men.  Then  all  the  heathen  d 
turn:  Mercury  driving  fvD 
through  the  city  in  a  fsofiui 
Jupiter  presenting  her  vi^  a 
rod,  and  Venus  with  a  whk 
Bat  the  rarest  of  aiihdiil 
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aster  Churchyard.  Where 
tj  was  to  take  her  barge,  at 
loor  of  my  Lord  Aruodel's 
e,  he  had  prepared  a  goodly 
'  water-nymphs  concealed  in 
le,  and  covered  with  green 
liich  suddenly  opening  as  if 
id  gaped,  first  one  nymph 
ded  to  pop  up  and  make  a 
the  queen,  and  then  an- 
i  a  very  complete  concert  to 
retly  and  strangely  out  of 
But  when  the  queen  pass- 
r  coach,  a  thunder-shower 
n  like  a  water-spout,  and 
)s  of  thunder  silenced  the 
'hich  some  did  presage  to  be 
ten  of  the  young  lord's  for- 

i,**  cried  Blsil,  "  I  be  sorry 
mg  nobleman,  and  yet  more 
>r  artificer  of  this  in^nipus 
3  whom  his  nymphs  turned 
led  rats  must  needs  have 
ressing  sight." 
IS  heard  to  lament  over  it," 
)bham  said,  "in  very  pa- 
ms :  *  What  shall  I  say* 
words)  *  of  the  loss  of  vel- 

and  cloths  of  gold  ?  Well, 
It  the  old  adage — Man  doth 
ut  God  dispose.'  Well,  the 
h  been  knighted;  and  her 
id  she  should  never  forget 
On  her  journey  she  looked 
,  with  water  in  her  eyes, 
,r  riding  whip,  and  cried, 

Norwich  V  Yesterday  she 
ep  at  Sir  Henry  Jeming- 
Cottessy,  and  hunt  in  his 

oor    Sir  Henry!"   I    said 
**  Then  he  hath  not  escap- 
r  honor  ?" 

of  it  was  sent  to  him  but 
efore,  from  Norwich,"  Mas- 
n  rejoined  ;  "  and  t  ween  he 
'e  been  glad  for  to  be  ex- 

iregony  then  reminded  us 
r  was  ready,  and  we  remov- 
ining-hall;  but  neither  did 
rentleman  weary  of  relating 
*   listening  to  the  various 


haps  of  the  royal  progress,  which  he 
continued  to  describe  whilst  we  sat  at 
meat 

He  was  yet  talking  when  the 
sound  of  a  horse  gallopping  under  the 
windows  surprised  us,  and  we  had 
scarce  time  to  turn  our  heads  before 
Basil's  steward  eame  tumbling  into 
the  room  head  foremost,  like  one  de- 
mented. 

"Sir,  sir  I"  he  cried,  almost  beside 
himself;  "in  God's  name,  what  do 
you  here,  and  the  queen  coming  for 
to  sleep  at  your  house  to-morrow  T* 

Methinks  a  thunder-clap  in  the 
midst  of  the  stilly  clear  evening 
should  not  have  startled  us  so  much. 
Basil's  face  flushed  very  deeply; 
Lady  Tregony  looked  ready  to  faint ; 
my  heart  beat  as  if  it  should  burst ; 
Master  Cobham  threw  his  hat  into 
the  air,  and  cried,  "  Long  live  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  old  house  of  Rook- 
wood!" 

"  Who  hath  brought  these  tidings  ?" 
Basil  asked  of  the  steward. 

"Marry,"  replied  the  man,  "  one  of 
her  majesty's  gentlemen  and  two 
footmen  have  arrived  from  Cottessy, 
and  brought  this  letter  from  Lord 
Burleigh  for  yoiir  honor." 

Basil  broke  the  seal,  read  the  mis- 
sive, and  then  quietly  looking  up,  said, 
"  It  is  true ;  and  I  must  lose  no  time 
to  prepare  my  poor  house  for  her  ma- 
jesty's abode  in  it." 

He  looked  not  now  red,  but  some- 
what pale.  Methinks  he  was  thinking 
of  the  chapel,  and  what  it  held ;  and 
the  queen's  servants  now  in  the  house. 
I  would  not  stay  him  ;  but,  taking  my 
hand  whilst  he  spoke,  he  said  to  Lady 
Tregony, 

"  Dear  lady,  I  shall  lack  yours  and 
Constance's  aid  to-morrow.  Will  you 
do  me  so  much  good  as  to  come  with 
her  to  Euston  as  early  before  dinner 
as  you  can  ?" 

"  Yea,  we  will  be  with  you,  my 
good  Basil,"  she  answered,  "before 
ten  of  the  clock." 

"'TIS  not,"  he  said,  « that  I  intend 
to  cast  about  for  fine  silks  and  cloths 
of  gold,  or  contrive  pageants — God 
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defend  it !— or  ransack  the  coantrj  for 
rare  and  costly  meats  ;  but  such  hon- 
orable cheer  and  so  much  of  comfort 
as  a  plain  gentleman's  house  can  af- 
ford, I  be  bound  to  provide  for  my 
sovereign  when  she  deigneth  to  use 
mine  house." 

^  Master  Cobhani^  I  do  crave  the 
honor  of  jout  company  also,"  he  add- 
ed, turning  to  that  gentleman,  who,  with 
many  acknowledgments  of  his  courte- 
sy, excused  himself  on  the'  plea  that 
he  must  needs  be  at  his  own  seat  the 
next  day. 

Then  Basil,  mounting  his  horse 
which  the  steward  had  brought  with 
him,  rode  away  so  fast  that  the  old 
man  could  scarce  keep  up  with  him. 

Not  once  that  night  did  mine^eyes 
close  themselves.  Either  I  sat  bolt 
upright  in  my  bed  counting  each  time 
the  clock  struck  the  number  of  chimes, 
or  else,  unable  to  lie  still,  paced  up 
and  down  my  chamber,  llie  hours 
seemed  to  pass  so  slowly,  more  than 
in  times  of  deep  grief.  It  seemed  so 
strange  a  hap  that  the  queen  should 
come  to  Euston,  I  almost  fancied  at 
moments  the  whole  thing  to  be  a 
dream,  so  fantastic  did  it  appear. 
Then  a  fear  would  seize  me  lest  the 
chapel  should  have  been  discovered 
before  Basil  could  arrive.  Minor 
cares  likewise  troubled  me ;  such  as 
the  scantiness  and  bad  state  of  the 
furniture,  the  lack  of  household  con- 
veniences, the  difficulty  that  might 
arise  to  procure  sufficient  food  at  a 
brief  notice  for  so  great  a  number  of 
persons.  Oh,  how  my  head  did  work 
aU  night  with  these  various  thinkings  I 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  morning  would 
never  come,  and  when  it  did  that 
Lady  Tregony  would  never  ring  her 
belL  Then  I  bethought  myself  of 
the  want  of  proper  dresses  for  her 
and  myself  to  appear  in  before  her 
majesty,  if  so  be  we  were  admitted  to 
her  presence.  Howsoever,  I  found 
she  was  indifferently  well  provided 
in  that  respect,  for  her  old  good  gowns 
stood  in  a  closet  where  dust  could  not 
reach  them,  and  she  bethought  herself 
I  could  wear  my  wedding-dress,  which 


had  come  from  the  seamstra 
days  before ;  and  so  we  sbou] 
ashamed  to  be  seen.  I  mu 
confess  that,  though  many  do 
apprehensions  filled  me  tone 
day,  I  did  feel  some  conten 
the  thought  of  the  honor  coni 
Basil.  If  there  was  pride  i 
do  cry  God  mercy  ft»r  it 
rode  to  Euston,  the  fresh  air, 
looks  of  the  people  on  the  i 
,now  the  report  had  spreai 
queen's  coming — the  stir  ' 
caused,  the  puttings  up  of  i 
buildings  of  green  arches,  sti 
ed  this  gladness.  Basil  was 
us  with  much  impatience,  and 
ately  drew  me  aside. 

<'I  have  locked,"  he  said, 
books  and  chureh  furniture, 
Blessed  Lady's  image,  in  Oi 
ing  place ;  so  methinks  we 
secure.  Beds  and  food  I  h 
for,  and  they  keep  coming  in. 
dear  love,  look  well  thysel 
majesty's  chamber,  for  to  nu 
handsome  and  befitting  as  is 
with  such  poor  means  there 
pray  God  the  lodging  may  1 
contentation  for  one  night." 

So  I  hasted  to  the  state-cb 
for  so  it  was  called,  albeit  e 
size  it  had  but  small  signs 
about  it.  Howsoever,  with  tl 
help,  I  gathered  into  it  wl 
furniture  in  the  house  was  mi 
some,  and  the  wenches  made 
of  ivy  and  laurel,  which  \ 
round  the  bare  walls.  Tben< 
to  the  kitchen,  and  found  her  i 
cook  was  arrived,  with  as  mi 
lions  as  should  have  served 
army;  so,  except  speaking 
civilly,  and  inquiring  what  p 
he  wanted,  I  had  not  mud 
there.  Then  we  went  ro 
house  with  Mr.  Bowyer,  th< 
man-usher,  for  to  assign  the  c 
to  the  queen's  ladies,  and  t 
and  gentlemen  and  tiie  waiting 
There  was  no  lack  of  room,  I 
of  proper  furniture  ;  albeit  cl 
tables  were  borrowed  on  all  si 
the  neighboring  cottages,  ai 
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'  sent  for  a  store  from  her 
Mr.  Bowjer  held  in  his  hand 
the  persous  of  the  court  now 
ng  with  the  queen  ;  Lord 
1,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
istopher  Hatton,  Sir  Walter 
,  and  many  other  famous 
I  were  foremost  in  it.  When 
Igings  were  fixed^e  glanced 
B  paper,  and,  mine  eyes  follow- 
I  perceived  among  the  minor 
in  there  set  down  Hubert's 
hich  moved  me  very  much; 
lid  not  of  a  surety  know  at 
3  he  did  belong  to  the  court, 
voald  fain  he  had  not  been 
m  this  occasion,  and  new  un- 
oughts  touching  what  had 
.t  Sir  Francis  Walsingham's 
od  the  words  the  queen  had 
^nceming  him  and  me,  crossed 
I  in  consequence.  But  in  that 
t  I  soon  saw  another  name 
insed  me  so  vehement  an  emo- 
Basil,  noticing  it,  pulled  me 
land  into  another  room  for  to 
he  cause  of  that  sudden  pas- 

1,"  I  whispered,  "  mine  heart 
ik  if  that  murthering  Richard 
J  must  sleep  under  your  roof.*' 
defend  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
ising  in  his  speech  leant  his 
nst  the  chimney  and  his  head 
a  brief  space.  Then  raising 
In  an  altered  tone,  '^  Mine  own 
I  patient.  We  must  needs 
is  chalice  to  the  dregs"  (which 
ne  his  thoughts  touching  this 
.  been  from  the  first  less  hope- 
mine).  Taking  my  pencil 
dne  hand,  he  walked  straight 
>or  before  which  Mr.  Bowyer 
iding,  awaiting  us,  and  wrote 
Master  Topcliffe's  name.  Me- 
his  hand  shook  a  little  in  the 
'  it.  I  then  whispered  again 
j: 

w  you  that  Hubert  is  in  the 
retinue?" 

indeed !"  he  exclaimed ;  and 
h  his  bright  winning  smile, 
3  now,  show  him  kindness  for 
•    He  had  best  sleep  in  my 


chamber  to-night  It  will  make  room, 
and  mind  ns  of  our  boyish  days." 

The  d^  was  waning  and  long 
shadows  mlling  on  the  grass  when 
tidings  came  that  her  majesty  had  been 
hunting  that  morning,  and  would  not 
arrive  till  late.  About  dusk  warning 
was  given  of  her  approach.  She 
rode  up  on  horseback  to  the  house 
aniidst  the  loud  cheering  of  the  crowd, 
with  all  her  train  very  richly  attired. 
But;  it  had  waxed  so  dark  their  coun- 
tenances could  not  be  seen.  Her 
master  of  the  horse  lifted  her  from 
the  saddle,  and  she  went  straight  to 
her  own  apartments,  being  exceeding 
tired,  it  was  said,  with  her  day's  sport 
and  long  riding.  Notice  was  given 
that  her  highness  would  admit  none 
to  her  presence  that  evening.  How- 
soever, she  sent  for  Basil,  and,  giving 
him  her  hand  to  kiss,  thanked  him  in 
the  customary,  manner  for  the  use  of 
his  house.  It  had  not  been  intended 
that  Lady  Tregony  and  I  should  sleep 
at  Euston,  where  the  room  did  scarce- 
ly suffice  for  the  queen's  suite.  So 
when  it  was  signified  her  majesty 
should  not  leave  her  chamber  that 
night,  but,  after  a  slight  refection,  im- 
mediately retire  to  rest,  and  her  ladies 
likewise,  who  were  almost  dead  with 
fatigue,  she  ordered  our  horses  to  be 
brought  to  the  back-door.  Basil  stole 
away  from  the  hall  where  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  were  assembled  for  to 
bid  us  good-night.  After  he  had  lift- 
ed me  on  the  saddle,  he  threw  his  aim 
round  the  horse's  neck  as  if  for  to  de- 
tain him,  and  addressing  me  very, 
fondly,  called  me  his  own  love,  his 
sole  comfort,  his  best  treasure,  with 
many  other  endearing  expressions. 

Then  I,  loth  to  leave  him  alone 
amidst  false  friends  and, secret  ene- 
mies, felt  tenderness  overcome  me, 
and  I  gave  him  in  return  some  very 
tender  and  passionate  assurances  of 
affection ;  upon  which  he  kissed  mine 
hands  over  and  over  again,  and  our 
hearts,  overeharged  wilh  various  emo- 
tions, found  relief  in  this  interchange 
of  loving  looks  and  words.  But,  alas ) 
Uiis  brief  interview  had  an  unthought 
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of  witneas  more  than  good  Lady 
Tregonj,  who  said  once  or  twice, 
^^Oome,  children,  bestir  yourselves," 
or  «  Tut,  tut,  we  should  be  offf '  but 
still  lingered  herself  for  to  pleasure 
us.  I  chanced  to  look  up,  whilst  Ba- 
sil was  fastening  my  horse's  bit,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp  projecting  from 
the  wall,  I  saw  Hubert  at  an  open 
window  right  over  above  our  heads. 
I  doubt  not  but  that  he  had  seen  the 
manner  of  our  parting,  and  heard  the 
significant  expressions  therein  used; 
for  a  livid  hue,  and  the  old  terriMe 
look  which  I  had  noticed  in  him  be- 
fore, disfigured  his  countenance.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  until  that  time 
he  had  not  believed  with  certainty 
that  my  natural,  unbiassed  inclination 
did  prompt  me  to  marry  Basil,  or  that 
I  loved  him  with  other  than  a  conven- 
ient and  moderate  regard,  which,  if 
drcumstances  reversed  their  positions, 
should  not  be  a  hindrance  to  his  own 
suit  Basil  having  finished  his  man- 
agement with  my  bridle  stepped  back 
with  a  smile  and  last  good-night,  all 
unconscious  of  that  menacing  visage 
which  my  terrified  eyes  were  now 
averted  from,  but  which  I  still  seemed 
pursued  by.  It  made  me  weep  to 
think  that  these  two  brothers  should 
lie  in  the  same  chamber  that  coming 
night ;  the  one  so  confiding  and  guile- 
less of  heart,  the  other  so  full  of 
envy  and  enmity. 

I  was  so  tired  when  I  reached  home 
that  I  fell  heavily  asleep  for  some 
hours.  But,  awaking  between  five 
and  six  of  the  clock,*  and  not  able  to 
rest  in  my  chamber,  dressed  myself 
and  went  into  the  garden.  Not  far 
from  the  house  there  was  an  arbor, 
with  a  seat  in  it  Passing  alongside 
of  it,  I  perceived,  with  no  small  terror, 
a  man  lying  asleep  on  this  bench. 
And  then,  with  Increased  afiright,  but 
not  believing  mine  own  eyes,  but 
rather  thinking  it  to  be  a  vision,  saw 
Basil,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  same 
dress  he  wore  the  day  before,  but  with 
his  &ce  much  paler.  A  cry  l^rst  from 
me,  for  methought  perhaps  he  should 
be  dead.  But  he  awoke  at  my  scream. 


looked  somewhat  wildly  al 
a  minute,  rubbed  his  eyei 
with  a  kind  of  smile,  albeil 
ing  sad  one,  said, 

^  Is  it  you,  my  good  ang 

H  O  Basil,"  I  cried,  sittii 
his  side,  and  taking  hold  o 
hand,  '^  what  hath  happeni 
are  you  hev  ?^ 

He  covered  his  face  wit] 
Methinks  he  was  praying, 
raised  his  pale,  noble  ' 
saSd: 

^  About  one  hour  alter  } 
ure,  supper  being  just  en 
talking  with  Sir  Walter  S 
some  other  gentlemen,  wl 
sage  was  brought  unto  me 
Burleigh,  who  had  rctii 
chamber,  desiring  for  to 
me.  I  bought  it  should  b 
anent  the  queen's  pleasure 
dering  of  the  next  day,  an< 
once  on  his  lordship.  W 
in,  he  looked  at  me  with  a ' 
and  harsh  countenance.  ^  t 
in  an  abrupt  manner,  '  I  ai 
that  you  are  exconmiuf 
papistry.  How  durst  yo 
tempt  the  royal  presence,  j 
her  majesty's  hand  ?  Yo 
company  with  any  Christia 
you  are  fitter  for  a  pair  of 
are  forthwith  commanded 
pear  again  in  her  sight,! 
yourself  rfeady  to  attend  he 
pleasure.*  Constance,  i 
knoweth  what  I  felt ;  Bnd 
forgive  me  that  for  one  mo 
yield  to  a  burning  resent 
forgot  the  prayers  I  have  s 
up,  that  when  persecution 
I  might  meet  it,  as  the  e 
tians  did,  with  blessings, 
curses.  But  look  you,loi 
cial  sentence,  torture,  ^ath 
should  be  easier  to  bear  thii 
sultin<;,  crushing,  brutal  ton 
now  used  toward  Catholic 
Christ  was  for  us  struck  1 
and  bore  it,  we  should  also 
to  endure  their  insolent  scoi 
words  escaped  me,  I  thin! 
know  not  very  well  whal  I 
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rdship  tnmed  his  back  on  the 
iie  had  insulted,  and  left  the 
without  listening  to  me.  I  be 
fit  now.  What  doth  it  avail  to 
strate  against  injuries  done  un- 
etence  of  law,  or  bandy  words 
judge  which  can  compel  you  to 

isil,"  I  cried,  **  you  may  forgive 
an ;  I  cannot" 

ia,  but  if  you  love  me,  you  shaU 
\  him,"' he  cried.  "  Glod  defend 
njnries  should  woi^  in  thee  an 
itian  resentment !  Nay,  nay, 
eep  not ;  think  for  what  cause 
1-used,  and  thou  wilt  presently 
thereat  rather  than  grieve." 
t  what  happened  when  that 
A  left  you  ?'  I  asked,  not  yet 
speak  composedly. 
1  he :  '^  I  stood  stock-still  fcfr  a 
Q  a  kind  of  bewilderment,  hear- 
id  laughter  in  the  hall  below, 
eing,  as  it  did  happen,  a  man 
rse  for  liquor  staggering  about 
irt  To  my  heated  brain  it  did 
8  if  hell  had  been  turned  loose 
house,  whel«  some  hours  be- 
*  Then  he  stopped,  and  again 
;  bis  head  on  liis  hands,  paused 
I,  and  then  continued  without 
;  up:  "Well,  I  came  down 
irs  and  walked  straight  out  at 
at  door.  As  I  passed  the  hall 
I  spme  one  ask,  *  Which  is  the 
of  this  huge  house  P  and  an- 
^hom  by  his  voice  I  knew  to  be 
Fe,  answered,  <  Rookwood,  a 
newly  crept  out  of  his  ward- 
As  to  his  house,  'tis  most  fit  for 
ickguard,  but  not  for  her  gra- 
lajesty  to  lodge  in.  But  I  hope 
U  serve  Grod  with  great  and« 
table  examples,  and  have  all 
)(orious  papists  presently  com- 
to  prison.'  This  man's  speech 
I  to  restore  me  to  myself,  and  a 
Bpirit  came  over  me.  I  resolv- 
to  sleep  under  mine  own  icoof, 
in  the  queen's  name,  such  ig- 
oas  treatment  had  been  award- 
and  went  out  of  my  house,  re- 
bose  verses  of  the  Psalms, '  O 
kve  me  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy 


strength  judge  me.  Because  strangers 
have  risen  up  against  me,  and  the 
strong  have  sought  my  soul.'  I  came 
here  almost  unwittingly,  and  not 
choosing  to  disturb  any  one  in  the 
midst  of  the  night,  lay  down  in  this 
place,  and,  I  thank  God,  soon  fell 
asleep." 

"  You  did  not  see  Hubert  ?"  I  timid- 
ly inquired. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  neither  before  nor 
after  my  interview  with  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. I  hope  no  one  hath  accused 
him  of  papistry,  and  so  this  time  h« 
may  escape." 

"And  who  did  accuse  you?"  I 
asked. 

"I  know  not,"  he  answered;  *<we 
are  never  safe  for  one  hour.  A  dis- 
contented groom  or  covetous  neighbor 
may  ruin  us  when  ihej  list" 

"  But  are  you  not  in  danger  of  be- 
ing called  before  the  council  ?"  I  said. 

"Yea,  more  than  in  danger,"  he 
answered.  "  But  I  should  hope  a 
heavy  fine  shall  this  time  satisfy  the 
judges  ;  which,  albeit  we  can  ill  afibrd 
it,  may  yet  be  endured." 

Then  I  drew  him  into  the  house, 
and  we  continued  to  converse  till  good 
Lady  Tregony  joined  us.  When  I 
briefly  related  to  her  what  Basil  had 
told  me,  the  color  rose  in  her  pale, 
aged  cheek  ;  but  she  only  clasped  her 
hands  and  said, 

«  God's  holy  will  be  done." 

"  Constance,"  Basil  exclaimed, 
whilst  he  was  eating  some  breakfast 
we  had  set  before  him,  "  prithee  get 
me  paper  and  ink  for  to  write  to  Hu- 
bert." 

I  looked  at  him  inquiringly  as  I 
gave  him  what  he  asked  for. 

"I  am  banished  from  mine  own 
house,"  he  said  ;  "  but  as  long  as  it  is 
mine  the  queen  should  not  lack  any- 
thing I  can  supply  for  her  comfort. 
She  is  my  guest,  albeit  I  am  deemed 
unworthy  to  come  into  her  presence ; 
I  must  needs  chai*ge  Hubert  to  act  the 
host  in  my  place,  and  see  to  all  hos- 
pitable duties." 

My  heart  swelled  at  this  speech. 
Methought,  though  I  dared  not  uttei 
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mj  thinking  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  tliat  Hubert  had  most  like  not 
waited  for  his  brother's  licence  to  as- 
sume the  mastership  of  his  house. 
The  messenger  was  despatched,  and 
then  a  long  silence  ensued,  Basil 
walking  to  and  fro  before  the  house, 
and  I  embroidering,  with  mine  eyes 
oflen  raised  from  my  work  to  look  to- 
ward him.  When  nine  o'clock  struck 
I  joined  him,  and  we  strolled  outside 
the  gate,  and  without  forecasting  to  do 
so  walked  along  the  well-known  path 
leading  to  Euston.  When  we  reached 
a  turn  of  the  road  whence  the  house  is 
to  be  seen,  we  stopped  and  sat  down 
on  a  bank  under  a  sycamore  tree.  We 
could  discern  from  thence  persons  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  doors,  and  Uie 
country-folk  crowding  about  the  win- 
dows for  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
queen,  the  guard  ever  and  anon  push- 
ing them  back  with  their  halberds. 
The  numbers  of  them  continually  in- 
creased, and  deputations  began  to  ar- 
rive with  processions  and  flags.  It 
was  passing  strange  for  to  be  sitting 
there  gazing  as  strangers  on  this  tur- 
moil, and  folks  crowding  about  that 
house  the  master  of  which  was  ban- 
ished from  it.  At  last  we  noticed  an 
increased  agitation  amongst  the  people 
which  seemed  to  presage  the  queen's 
coming  out  Sounds  of  shouting  pro- 
ceeded from  inside  the  building,  and 
then  a  number  of  men  issued  from  the 
front  door,  and  pushing  back  the 
crowd  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the 
green  plot  in  front  and  made  a  circle 
there  with  ropes. 

^  What  sport  are  they  making  ready 
for?"  I  said,  turning  to  Basil. 

"  God,  knoweth,"  he  answered  in  a 
despondent  tone.  Then  came  others 
carrying  a  great  armed-chair,  which 
they  placed  on  one  side  of  the  circle 
and  other  chairs  beside  it,  and  some 
country  people  brought  in  their  arms 
loads  of  fagots,  which  they  piled  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  green  space.  A  pain- 
ful suspicion  crossed  my  mind,  and  I 
stole  a  glance  at  Basil  for  to  see  if  the 
same  thought  had  come  to  him.  He 
was  looking  another  way.      I  cast 


about  if  it  should  be  poBsiUe  oa  m 
pretence  to  draw  him  off  from 
spot,  whence  it  misgave  me  a  son 
ful  sight  should  meet  his  eyes.  B 
that  moment  both  of  us  were  arooM 
loud  cries  of  ^  God  save  the  qne 
<^Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth  T 
we  beheld  her  issue  from  the  I 
bowing  to  the  crowd,  which  fiOe 
air  with  their  cries  and  voeifi 
cheering.  She  seated  herself  ii 
armed-chair,  her  ladies  and  the 
persons  of  her  train  on  each  sii 
her.  On  the  edge  of  this  halfn 
I  discerned  Hubert  Hie  stn 
of  mine  eyes  was  very  paii 
they  seemed  to  bum  in  their  soe 
Basil  had  been  watching  the  I 
coming  of  the  queen,  but  bis  si^ 
not  so  quick  as  mine,  and  m 
no  fear  such  as  I  entertained 
struck  hinu 

«  What  be  they  about  ?*  besB 
me  with  a  good-natured  smile.  Bei 
I  could  answer — ^*'Grood  GodT 
exclaimed  in  an  altered  voice;  ''i 
sound  is  that?"  for  suddenly  ydbi 
hooting  noises  arose,  such  as  a  ail 
salute  criminals  with,  and  a  kiari 
procession  issued  from  the  froot  i 
"What,  what  Is  it?"  cried  B 
seizing  my  hand  with  a  coonl 
grasp;  "what  do  they  cany?- 
Blcssed  Mary's  image  P* 

"Yea,"  I  said,  "I  see  Tope 
walking  in  front  of  them.  They 
bum  it  There,  there — they  do  I 
in  the  air  in  mockery.  Oh,  some 
pie  do  avoid  and  tarn  away; 
they  lay  it  down  and  light  the  h% 
Then  I  put  my  hand  over  his  ejf 
that  he  should  not  see  a  sort  of  d 
which  was  performod  around  tbi 
mixed  with  yells  and  insulting  gesl 
and  the  queen  sitting  and  kxi^iof 
He  forced  my  hand  away ;  and  ' 
I  said,  "Oh,  prithee,  Basil,  sta 
here— come  with  me, "  he  exdai 

"  Let  me  go,  Constance !  lei  m 
Shall  I  stand  aloof  when  at  muM 
door  the  Blessed  Mother  of  G 
outraged  ?  Am  I  a  Jew  or  a  h 
that  I  should  endure  this  sight  ai 
smite  this  queen  of  earth,  irtikhd 
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It  the  Qaeen  of  Saints  ?  Tea, 
aid  be  torn  to  pieces,  I  will  not 
hem  to  proceed." 
ng  to  bun  affrighted,  and  cried 
BasU,  you  shall  not  go.  Our 
I  Ladj  forbids  it ;  your  passion 
ind  you.  You  will  offend  Grod 
e  your  soul  if  you  do.      Basil, 

Basil,  'tis  human  anger,  not 
orrow  only,  moves  you  now." 
le  cast  himself  down  with  his 
thcground  and  wept  bitterly  ; 
Lid  comfort  me,  for  his  inflamed 
lance  had  been  terrible,  and 
tars  came  as  a  relief. 
Qtime  this  disgusting  scene  end- 
i  the  queen  withdrew;  after 
the  crowd  slowly  dispersed, 
ering  ashes  alone  remaining  in 
Ist  of  the  bumt-up  grass.  Then 
9se,  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed 

scene  in  silence.    At  last  he 

nstance,  this  house  shall  no 
be  mine.  God  knoweth  I  have 
t  well  since  my  infancy.  More 
still  since  we  forecasted  to- 
to  serve  God  in  it.  But  this 
vrould  never  pass  away  from 
id.  This  outrage  hath  stained 
ae  of  my  fathers.  This  people, 
yells  do  yet  ring  in  mine  ears, 
longer  be  to  me  neighbors  as 
ore,  or  this  queen  my  queen, 
il^ve  me  if  I  do  err  in  this.  I 
curse  her.  No,  God  defend  it ! 
that  on  her  sad  deathbed — for 
a  sad  one  it  must  be — she  shall 
mercy  and  obtain  it ;  but  her 
I  wiU  not  remain.  I  will  com- 
my  estate  for  a  sum  of  money, 
U  go  beyond  seas,  where  God 
ed  in  a  Catholic  manner  and  his 
k(other  not  dishonored.  Wilt 
lUow  me  there,  Constance  ?" 
ant  my  head  on  his  shoulder, 
ig.  "  O,  Basil,"  I  cried,  "I  can 
•  only  in  the  words  of  Ruth : 
lersoever  thou  shalt  go, I  will  go ; 
lere  thou  shalt  dwell,  I  also  will 
Thy  people  shall  be  my  peo- 
dthy  Godmy  God.'" 
drew  my  arm  in  his,  and  we 
I  slowly  away  toward  Faken- 


ham.  Wishing  to  prepare  his  mind 
for  a  possible  misfortune,  I  said: 
^We  be  a  thousand  times  happier 
than  those  which  shall  possess  thy 
lands." 

"  What  say  you  ?"  he  quickly  an- 
swered ;  '^  who  shall  possess  them  ?" 

"  God  knoweth,"  I  replied,  airaid  to 
speak  further. 

'<  Grood  heavens !"  he  exclaimed : 
^^  a  dreadful  thought  cometh  to  me ; 
where  was  Hubert  this  morning  ?" 

I  remained  silent. 

"  Speak,  speak !  O  Constance,  Grod 
defend  he  was  there  I" 

His  grief  and  horror  were  so  great 
I  durst  not  reveal  the  truth,  but  made 
some  kind  of  evasive  answer.  To  this 
day  methinks  he  is  ignorant  on  that 
point  • 

The  queen  and  the  court  departed 
from  «Euston  soon  after  two  of  the 
clock;  not  before^  as  I  since  heard, 
the  church  ftimitnre  and  books  had 
been  all  destroyed,  and  a  malicious 
report  set  about  that  a  piece  of  her 
majesty's  plate  was  missing,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  to  misuse  the  poor  servants 
which  had  showed  grief  at  the  destruc- 
tion carried  on  before  their  eyes. 
When  notice  of  their  departure  reach- 
ed Banham  Hall,  whither  we  had  re- 
turned, Basil  immediately  went  back 
to  Euston.  I  much  lamented  he 
should  be  alone  that  evening,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  sad  sights  and 
thoughts  as  his  house  now  should 
afford  him,  little  forecasting  the  event 
which,  by  a  greater  mishap,  surmount- 
ed minor  subjects  of  grief. 

About  six  of  the  clock,  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  attended  by  an  esquire 
and  two  grooms,  arrived  at  Lady  Tre- 
gony's  seat,  and  was  received  by  her 
with  the  courtesy  she  was  wont  to  ob- 
serve with  every  one.  After  some 
brief  discoursing  with  her  on  indiffer- 
ent matters,  he  said  his  business  was 
with  young  Mistress  Sherwood,  and 
he  desired  to  see  her  alone.  There- 
upon I  was  fetched  to  him,  and 
stndghtway  he  began  to  speak  of  the 
queen's  good  opinion  of  me,  and  that 
her  higlmesa  had  been  well  contented 
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Baafra  re- 

'  aucceaa  than 

of  our  late 

also  tlie  good 

at  place  to  Nor- 

IDS  of  that  game 

*  Hammond  FEi- 

itten  in  my  father's 

to  see  Bail!  for 

His   brother*a  apoa- 

[iM  suspicion  that  it 

I  the  secret  of  Owen's 

I  been  betrayed,  gave 

concem ;  but  his  own  im- 

luid  lasses   he  bore  with 

cheerfulness;  and  we  en- 

ourselves  with  the  thought 

an  cottage  bejond  seas,  which 

ward   became  the   theme   of 

Igmings  as  lovers  must  needs 

0  keep  alive  the  flame  of  hope. 
j%  afterward  I  reached  Lon- 
nng  travelled  very  fast,  and 
)t  one  night  on  the  road, 
aetimes  happens  that  certain 
DCS  do  overtake  us  which,  had 
een,  we  should  well-nigh  have 
d,  and  misdoubted  with  what 

we  should  meet  them;  but 
very  merciful,  and  fitteth  the 
the  burthen.  If  at  the  time 
11  left  me  at  four  of  the  clock 
i  to  Euston,  without  any  doubt 
minds  to  meet  the  next  day,  I 
Bive  known  bow  long  a  parting 
hand,  methinks  all  courage 
iiave  failed  me.  But  hope 
patience,  and  patience  in  re- 
edeth  hope,  and  the  while  the 
Muming  lessons  of  resignation, 
:  first  would  have  seemed  too 
\X  the  outset  of  this  trouble,  I 

1  he  should  have  soon  been 
icr^  on  the  payment  of  a  fine ; 
d  forgot  he  was  now  a  poor 
D-oigb  beggared  by  the  loss  of 
ritance.  Mr.  Swithin  Wells, 
lie  best  friends  he  and  myself 
r,  alas !  good  Mr.  Roper  had 
log  mj  i^ence— -told  me  that, 
il^rt  heard  of  his  brother's 
e  fell  into  a  great  anguish  of 


mind,  and  dealt  earnestly  with  his 
new  patrons  to  procure  his  release,  but 
with  no  effect.  Then,  in  a  letter 
which  he  sent  him,  he  offered  to  remit 
unto  liim  whatever  moneys  he  desired 
out  of  his  estates  ;  but  Basil  steadfast- 
ly refused  to  receive  from  him  so  much 
as  one  penny,  and  to  this  day  has  per- 
sisted in  this  resolve.  I  have  since 
seen  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him 
on  this  occasion,  in  which  this  resolu- 
tion w^as  expressed,  but  in  no  angry  or 
contumelious  terms,  freely  yielding 
him  his  entire  forgiveness  for  his  of- 
fence against  him,  if  indeed  any  did 
exist,  but  such  as  was  next  to  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  offence  toward 
God  committed  in  the  abandonment  of 
his  faith ;  and  with  al]  earnestness  be- 
seeching him  to  think  seriously  upon 
his  present  state,  and  to  consider  if  the 
course  he  had  taken,  contrary  to  the 
breeding  and  education  he  had  receiv- 
ed, should  tend  to  his  true  honor,  repu- 
tation, contentinent  of  mind,  and  eter- 
nal salvation.  This  he  said  he  did 
plainly,  for  the  discharge  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  the  declaration  of  an 
abiding  love  for  him. 

For  the  space  of  a  year  and  two 
months  he  remained  in  prison  at  Nor- 
wich, Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Lacy  fur- 
nishing him  with  assistance,  without 
which  he  should  have  lacked  the  nec- 
essaries of  life;  leastways  such  conven- 
iences as  made  his  sufferings  toler- 
able. At  the  end  of  that  time,  it  may 
be  by  Hubert's  or  some  other  friend's 
efforts,  a  sentence  of  banishment  was 
passed  upon  him,  and  he  went  beyond 
seas.  I  would  fain  have  then  joined 
him,  but  it  pleased  not  God  it  should 
be  at  that  time  possible.  Some 
moneys  which  were  owing  to  him  by 
a  well-disposed  debtor  he  looked  for 
to  recover,  but  till  that  happened  he 
had  not  means  for  his  own  subsistence, 
much  less  wherewith  to  support  a 
wife  in  howsoever  humble  a  fashion. 
Dr.  Allen  (now  cardinal)  invited  him 
to  Eheims,  and  received  him  there 
with  open  arms.  My  father,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  found  in  him 
a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  son, 
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who  dosed  his  eyes  with  a  true  filial 
.fevereoee.     Our  love  waxed   not  for 
Itbis  loog  separation  lees  ardent  or  leas 
ler;  only    more  patient,  monj  ex- 
1,  more  inwardly  binding,  now  so 
rmucb  the  more   outwardly    impeded* 
The  greatest  excellency  I  found  in  my- 
self was   the  power  of  apprehending 
and  the  virtue  of  loving  his.     If  hia 
name  appear  not  so  frequently  in  thia 
my  writing  as   it  hath  hitherto  done, 
even  as  his  visible  presence  wiis  lack- 
ing in  that  portion  of  my  life  which 
[followed  his  departure,  the  thought  of 
^Iiim  never  leaves   me*     If  I  speak  of 
k-virtue  in  any  one  else,  my  mind  turns 
to  him,  the  most  perfect  exemplar   I 
liave  met  with  of  eelf-forgetting  good- 
t^aess  ;  if  of  love,  my  heart  recalls  tJie 
'perfect   exchange   of  affection    which 
doth  link  his  soul  with  mine  ;  if  of  joy, 
the  memory  of  that  pure  happiness  I 
bfouud  in  his  society  ;  if  of  sorrow,  of 
"the   perpetual   grief    his  absence  did 
cause   me  ;    if  of  hppe,   the  abiding 
anchor  whereon  I  reste^  mine  during 
the  weary  years  of  separation.     Yea, 
when  I  do  write  the  words  faith,  hon- 
on  nobility,  tirmncasT  tenderness^  then 
I  think  1  am  writing  my  dear  Basil*s 
name. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

The  year  which  followed  Basil's  ar- 
rest, and  during  which  he  was  in  tlic 
prison  at  Norwich,  1  wholly  spent  in 
London ;  not  with  any  success  touch- 
ing the  procuring  of  his  release,  as  I 
had  expected,  hut  with  a  constant 
hope  thereof  which  had  its  fulfilment 
later,  albeit  not  by  any  of  the  menns  I 
bad  looked  to.  I  shared  the  while 
with  Muriel  the  care  of  her  now  aged 
and  very  infirm  parents,  taking  her 
place  at  home  when  she  went  abroad 
on  her  charitable  en'ands,  or  employed 
by  her  in  the  like  good  works  when 
my  ability  would  serve.  A  time 
oometh  in  most  persons'  Uves,  when 
maturity  doLli  supplant  youihfiilness, 
1  Bay  most  perBons,  because  I  have  no- 


ticed that  there  are  some  i 
seern  to   attain   unto  aai 
mind,  and   do  live  aad  j 
same  childish  spirit 
To  others   tlxis  ch 
ficarct'ly  perceptible,  m  i 
eWvvls  ;  but  some  a^rain.  ♦tllicf 
natural  Ihoughlfuhi'  I 

ence  of  circumstancL. 
in  them  the  exubcnmo!  c 
apperlaineth    to    early 
mature  in  disposition  befortttl 
old  in  years ;  and  llil    '    '' '  7 
time.    The  eager  lei. 
sire  and  pursuit    of  t  nji^vm^ 
good  and  innocent  sort,  I  tM 
which  hmi  belonged  to   m^  1 
did  so  much  and  visibly  nMt^ 
caused  me  some  a^' 
myself  bo  changed. 
have  since  known^  h: 
in  mine  heart  Imth  hr 
ing  thankliibess   to   tii< 
good  ;  but  llie  color  of  ; 
no    more    resembh^d 
years,  than  I  he  lme« 
fiky  can  be  likened  to 
of   early  morning. 
been  lasted,  the   happq 
but  not  with   the   stune 
heretofore*      Mine   own 
crowning   one   of  Bfisilll 
and  what  I  continued 
in  others  of  mine  own 
in   me  these  eflect^^ 
Catholic   in    England    ti 
must  needs,  I  tliink, 
two  frames  of  mind, 
harbor  angry  passions, 
reproves,  which  change  I 
dignation  into  an  uncb  ~ 
of  hatred,  and  lead  him  I 
treasons  ;  or  elao  he  1 
from  the  world,  very 
prayer,  ready  to  tak 
and  afl  from  him  at  ] 
ingg  of  all  kinds  $ 

yet  removed  from       

leani  to  he  still,  and  to  ^ 
selves  rather  of  the  ue% 
of  the  present  one,  ma/m 
good  people  did  in  oW 
The   only  friends  T 
time  were  Mr.  and  J  ' 
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mer  of  that  year  I  heard 
len  in  their  company,  that 
tund  Campion  was  soon  to 
jondon.  Father  Parsons 
>dguig  at  Master  George 
)use,  and  much  talk  was 
ouching  this  other  priest's 
.  how  he  should  be  con- 
er  in  safety.  Bryan  Lacy, 
IBS,  and  many  oUiers,  took 
to  watch  at  the  landing- 
he  was  expected  to  dis- 
ach  evening  Mr.  Wells's 
3  for  to  hear  news  thereof, 
len  no  tidings  of  it  had  yet 
tnd  the  company  was  leav- 
mes  comes  in,  and  having 
)r,  and  glanced  round  the 
3  speaking,    says,  with  a 

link  you,  sirs  and  ladies  ?" 
Campion  is  arrived,"  cries 
'ells. 

praised !"  cries  her  hus- 
.11  giving  signs  of  joy  do 
id  l^Ir.  James  for  to  hear 
of  his  landing, 
quoth  he,  **  I  had  been 
id  down  the  quay  for  well- 
ours,  wjien  I  discerned  a 
(God  only  knoweth  where- 
ghtway  apprehended  to  be 
lid  bring  Master  Campion. 

it  reached  the  landing- 
ew  me  if  I  did  not  at  once 
iressed  in  some  kind  of  a 
lit,  which,  from  the  marks 
features  from  Master  Par- 
le sure  was  the  reverend* 

when  he  steps  out  of  the 
I  close  to  him,  and  in  an 
ice,  *  Gk)od    morrow,   Ed- 

I,  which  he  hearing,  turns 
looks  me  in  the  face.     We 

and  shake  hands,  and  I 
t  once  to  Master  Gilbert's 
,  I  promise  you,  it  was 
lail  comfort  to  myself  I 
X  work  to  a  safe  ending. 
ir,**  he  continued,  turning 
By  **  what  think  you  of  this  ? 
U  Berve  Master  Campion 
noBt  be  immediately  hired, 
MM  <MM  abOyfor  him  to  be- 
TQL.  n.   40 


gin  at  once  to  preach,  for  he  saith  he 
is  here  but  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
he  would  not  the  pursuivants  should 
catch  him  before  lie  hath  opened  his 
lips  in  England;  albeit,  if  God  will 
grant  him  for  the  space  of  one  year 
to  exercise  his  ministry  in  this  realm, 
he  is  most  content  to  lay  down  his  life 
afterward.  And  methinks  he  con- 
siders Ahnighty  God  doth  accept  this 
bargain,  and  is  in  haste  for  to  begin.** 

<*  Hath  Master  Gilbert  called  his 
friends  together  for  to  consider  of  it  ?** 
asked  Mr.  Wells. 

"  Yea,"  answered  Mr.  James.  "  To- 
morrow, at  ten  of  the  clock,  a  meeting 
will  be  held,  not  at  his  house,  for 
greater  security,  but  at  Master  BrQwn*8 
shop  in  Southwark,  for  this  purpose, 
and  he  prayeth  you  to  attend  it,  sir, 
and  you,  and  you,  and  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Bryan  Lacy,  Wil- 
liam Gresham,  Godfrey  Fuljambe, 
G^rvase  Pierpoint,  and  Philip  and 
Charles  Bassett,  iwhich  were  all 
present. 

The  next  day  I  heard  from  Mrs. 
Wells  that  my  Lord  Paget,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  Mends  f^'hich  met  at 
Mr.  Brown's,  had  hired,  in  his  own 
name,  Noel  House,  in  the  which  one 
very  large  chamber  should  serve  as  a 
chapel,  and  that  on  the  feast  of  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul,  which  fell  on  the 
coming  Sunday,  Father  Campion 
would  say  mass  there,  and  for  the  first 
time  preach.  She  said  the  chief 
Catholics  in  London  had  combined  for 
to  send  there,  in  the  night,  some  vest- 
ments, some  ornaments  for  the  altar, 
books,  and  all  that  should  be  needful 
for  divine  worship.  And  the  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  which  had 
been  at  her  house  the  night  before,  and 
many  others  also,  such  as  Lord  Vaux, 
William  and  Richard  Griffith,  Arthur 
Cresswell,  Charles  Tilvey,  Stephen 
Berkeley,  James  Hill,  Thomas  de  Sal- 
isbury, Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Jerom 
Bellamy,  Thomas  Pound,  Richard 
Stanyhurst,  Thomas  Abington,  and 
Charles  Arundel  (this  was  one  of  the 
Queen's  pages,  but  withal  a  zealous 
Gatholic),  lutd  joined  themselyes  in  a 
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ooin[>an7,  for  to  act,  some  as  sacristans 
of  this  secret  chapel,  some  as  messen- 
gers, to  go  round  and  give  notice  of 
the  preachments,  an&  some  as  porters, 
which  would  be  a  very  weighty  office, 
for  one  unreliable  person  admitted  into 
that  oratory  should  be  the  ruin  of  all 
concerned. 

Muriel  and  I,  with  Mr.  Wells,  went 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  Sunday  to 
Noel  House.  Master  Philip  Bassett 
was  at  the  door.  He  smiled  when  he 
saw  us,  and  said  he  supposed  he  need- 
ed not  to  ask  us  for  the  password. 
The  chamber  into  which  we  went  was 
so  large,  and  the  altar  so  richly  adorn- 
ed, that  the  like,  I  ween,  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  queen  had  changed  the 
religion  of  the  country. 

Mass  was  said  by  Father  Campion, 
and  that  noble  company  of  devout  gen- 
tlemen aforementioned  almost  all  com- 
municated thereat,  and  many  ^others 
beside,  and  ladies  not  a  few.  When 
mass  was  ended,  and  Father  Campion 
stood  up  for  to  begin  his  sermon,  so 
deep  a  silence  reigned  in  that  crowded 
assembly — ^for  the  chamber  was  more 
full  than  it  could  well  hold — that  a  pin 
should  have  been  heard  to  drop. 
Some  thirsting  for  to  hear  Catholic 
preaching,  so  rare  in  these  days,  some 
eager  to  listen  to  the  words  of  a  man 
flEunous  for  his  learning  and  parts, 
both  before  and  after  his  conversion, 
beyond  any  other  in  this  country.  For 
mine  ovm  part,  methought  his  very 
countenance  was  a  preachment  When 
his  eyes  addressed  themselves  to 
heaven,  it  seemed  as  if  they  did 
verily  see  God,  so  piercing,  so  awed, 
so  ro>*oront  was  their  gaie.  He  took 
for  his  toxt  the  words,  "^Thou  art  Fe- 
tor* aiul  im  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
ohuroh,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prc^vail  against  it.*  My  whole 
MHil  waA  fa.4teued  on  his  words;  and 
alU^it  I  have  had  but  scant  occasion 
to  compare  one  preacher  with  another, 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  possible  for 
a  more  pathetic  and  stirring  eloquence 
to  flow  tn>m  human  lips  t^m  his  who 
that  day  gave  God  s  message  to  a  suf- ' 
feripg  mod  peraeootod  people.    I  had 


not  taken  mine  eyes  off  1 
glowing  face  not  for  so  i 
instant,  until,  near  the 
discourse,  I  chanced  to  tu 
place  almost  hidden  by  th 
an  altar,  where  some  gen 
standing,  concealing  then 
sight.  Alas !  in  one  instac 
glowing  of  my  heart,  the  s 
tentness  with  which  I  had 
heavenward  litHng  up  of  n 
ished  as  if  a  vision  of  dea 
before  me.  I  h^d  seen  H 
wood's  face,  that  face  & 
what  anguish  was  that  Ilk 
then! — to  my  Basil's, 
me  could  perceive  him,  h< 
by  the  curtain ;  but  wh 
opened  a  little,  and  disclos< 
melancholy,  beautiful  vLe 
apostate,  the  betrayer 
brother,  the  author  of  our 
stroyer  of  our  happiness 
God  that  I  first  beheld  hi 
that  holy  place,  by  the  si^ 
tar  whereon  Jesus  had  lat< 
ed,  whilst  the  words  of 
were  in  mine  ears,  speak 
and  patience.  It  was  not 
knoweth  it,  I  then  felt 
brother,  but  only  terror  i 
ent,  and  for  him  also,  if  p 
he  was  there  with  an 
Mine  eyes  were  fixed  as 
on  his  pale  face,  the  w 
Campion's  closing  words  w 
which  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  • 
and  of  his  penance,  of  his 
and  his  burning  love.  ^  I 
'*  there  be  one  here  presei 
soul  doth  lie  the  guilt  of 
one  peradventure  yet  morf 
Peter ;  one  like  Judas  in 
one  like  Judas  in  his  desp 
I  say.  There  is  mercy  for 
is  hope  for  thee,  there  b 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  have 
not  thyseli^  and  Grod 
doom  thee."  These  or  the 
(for  memory  doth  ill  servi 
call  the  fervent  a^jaratio 
apostolical  man)  he  used; 
beheld  tears  nmning  dow 
from Hubtft's eyes    anoac 
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>iTent  which  seemed  to  defy 
int.  How  I  blessed  those 
At  a  yearning  pity  seized  me 
¥ho  did  shed  them  1  How 
)  clasp  his  hand  and  to  weep 

Host  sight  of  him  when 
n  was  finished;  but  in  the 
en  we  departed — ^which  was 
f\j  and  by  degrees,  for  to 
ice,  four  or  five  only  going 
me — ^I  saw  him  on  the  other 
I  pavement.  Our  eyes  met ; 
i  in  a  hesitating  manner,  and 
oubted  what  to  do,  for  I 
\i]8tress  Wells  and  Muriel 

averse  tP  speak  to  him. 
rapidly  crossed  over,  and 
whisper : 

you  see  me,  Constance,  if  I 
ou  this  evening  ?" 
red ;  I  feared  to  quench,  it 
A  good  resolve,  or  precipitate 
e  by  a  refusal ;  and  building 
he  former  on  the  tears  I  had 
shed,  I  said : 

f  you  come  as  Basil's  broth- 
ne." 

led  and  walked  hastily  away. 
s  Wells  and  Muriel  asked 
ome  affright  if  it  was  Hu- 
had  spoken  to  me,  for  they 
!  seen  his  face,  although  from 
they  had  judged  it  was  him ; 
I  told  them  he  had  been  at 
ise,  "  Then  we  are  undone !" 
xclaimed;  and  Muriel  said, 
st  straightway  apprise  Mr. 
;reof;  but  there  should  be 
link,  he  came  there  in  some 
wition." 

k  so  too,"  I  answered,  and 
of  the  emotion  which  I  had 
him  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
h  comforted  them  not  a  lit- 
he came  not  that  evening ; 
Wells  discovered  the  next 
t  was  Thomas  Fitzherbert, 
lately  arrived  in  London, 
not  privy  to  his  late  con- 
hich  had  invited  him  to  come 
oase.  Father  Campion  con- 
treach  once  a  day  at  the  least 
3,  and  sometimes  thrice,  ana 
'eUoiis  effects  ensued*  Each 


day  greater  crowds  did  seek  admit- 
tance for  to  hear  him,  and  Noel  House 
was  as  openly  frequented  as  if  it  had 
been  a  public  church.  Numbers  of 
well-disposed  Protestants  came  for  to 
hear  him,  and  it  was  bruited  at  the 
time  that  Lord  Arundel  had  be^ 
amongst  them.  He  converted  many 
of  the  best  sort,  beside  young  gentle- 
men students,  and  others  of  idl  condi- 
tions, which  by  day,  and  some  by  night, 
sought  to  confer  with  him.  I  went  to 
the  preachments  as  often  as  possible. 
We  could  scarce  credit  out*  eyes  and 
ears,  so  singular  did  it  appear  that  one 
should  dare  to  preach,  and  so  many  to 
listen  to  Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  seek 
to  be  reconciled  in  the  midst  of  so  great 
dangers,  and  under  the  pressure  of  ty- 
rannic laws.  Every  day  some  new- 
comer was  to  be  seen  at  Noel  House, 
sometimes  their  faces  concealed  under 
great  hats,  sometimes  stationed  behind 
curtains  or  open  doors  for  to  escape 
observation. 

Afler  some  weeks  had  thus  passed, 
when  I  ceased  to  expect  Hubert  should 
come,  he  one  day  asked  to  see  me,  and 
having  sent  for  Kate,  who  was  then  in 
the  house,  I  did  receive  him.  Her 
presence  appeared  greatly  to  displease 
him,  but  he  began  to  speak  to  me  in 
Italian;  and  first  he  complained  of 
Basil's  pride,  which  would  not  suffer 
him  to  receive  any  assistance  from  him 
who  should  be  so  willing  to  give  it 

"Would  you — **  I  said,  and  was 
about  to  add  some  cutting  speech,  but 
I  resolved  to  restrain  myself  and  by  no 
indiscreet  words  to  harden  his  soul 
against  remorse,  or  perhaps  endanger 
oSiers.  Then,  afler  some  other  talking, 
he  iold  me  in  a  cunning  manner,  mak- 
ing his  meaning  clear,  but  not4^onch- 
ing  it  in  direct  terms,  that  if  I  would 
conform  to  the  Protestant  religion  and 
marry  him,  Basil  should  be,  he  could 
warrant  it,  set  at  liberty,  and  he  would 
make  over  to  him  more  than  one-half 
of  the  income  of  his  estates  yearly, 
which,  being  done  in  secret,  the  law 
could  not  then  touch  him.  I  made  no 
answer  thereunto,  but  fixing  mine  eyes 
OD  him,  said,  in  English: 
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"  Hubert,  what  should  be  your  opin- 
ion of  the  sennon  on  St.  Peter  and  St. 
PauFa  DayP'  He  changed  color. 
*•  Was  it  not,"  I  said,  "  a  moving  one  ?" 
Biting  his  lip,  he  replied : 

"  I  deny  not  the  preacher's  talent." 
,  "O  Hubert,"  I  exclaimed,  "fence 
not  yourself  with  evasive  answers.     I 
know  you  believe  as  a  Catholic." 

**  The  devils  believe,"  he  answered. 

"  Hubert,"  I  then  said,  with  all  the 
energy  of  my  soul, "  if  you  would  not 
miserably  perish — if  you  would  not 
lose  your  soul — ^promise  me  this  night 
to  retrace  your  steps ;  to  seek  Father 
Campion  and  be  reconciled."  His  lip 
quivered;  methought  I  could  almost 
see  his  good  angel  on  one  side  of  liim 
and  a  tempting  fiend  on  the  other. 
But  the  last  prevailed,  for  with  a  bit- 
ter sneer  he  said : 

"Yea,  willingly,  fair  saint,  if  you 
will  marry  me." 

Kate,  who  till  then  had  not  much 
understood  what  Imd  passed,  cried  out, 
"  Fie,  Hubert,  fie  on  thee  to  tempt  her 
to  abandon  Basil,  and  he  a  prisoner." 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  turning  to  her, 
"  recusants  should  not  be  sa  bold  in 
their  language.  The  laws  of  the  land 
are  transgressed  in  a  very  daring  man- 
ner now-a-days.  and  those  who  obey 
them  taunted  for  the  performance  of 
their  duty  to  the  queen  and  the  coun- 
tr>'." 

Oh,  what  a  hard  struggle  it  proved 
to  be  p;itiiMit ;  to  repress  the  vehement 
reproaches  which  hovered  on  my  lips. 
Kate  looked  at  me  affrighted.  I  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot.  Father  Cam- 
pion's life  and  the  fate  of  many  others, 
il  might  be,  were  in  the  hands  of  this 
man,  this  traitor,  this  spy.  To  upbraid 
him  I»  dared  not,  but  wringing  my 
hands,  exclaimed : 

"  O  Hubert,  Hubert !  for  thy  moth- 
er's sake,  who  looks  down  on  us  from 
heaven,  listen  to  me.  There  be  no 
crimes  which  may  not  be  forgiven ;  but 
8omc  there  be  which  if  one  doth  com- 
mit them  he  forgiveth  not  himself,  and 
is  likely  to  perish  miserably." 

"Think  you  I  know  this  not?"  he 
fiercely  cried ;  **  think  you  not  that  I 


suffer  even  now  the  torment  you  speak 
of,  and  envy  the  beggar  in  the  itra: 
his  stupid  apathy  ?"  He  drew  a  {Hiptt 
from  his  bosom  and  unfolded  iL  A 
terrible  gleam  shot  through  his  m 
"  I  could  compel  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"  No,"  I  said,  looking  him  in  tk 
face,  "  neither  man  nor  fiends  can  gin 
you  that  power.  God  alone  can  do  it, 
and  he  will  not." 

"  Do  you  see  this  paper?"  beulcBi 
"  Here  are  the  names  of  all  the  n» 
sants  who  have  been  reconciled  bjtk 
Pope's  champion.  I  have  but  to  spetk 
the  word,  and  to-morrow  thej  IR 
lodged  in  the  Marshalsea  or  the  Towe^ 
and  the  priest  first  and  foremost." 

"  But  you  will  not  do  it,"  I  saidwitli 
a  singular  calmness.  "No,  ilobcn; 
as  God  Almighty  liveth,  you  will  ftii 
You  cannot  commit  this  crime^  tiui 
foul  murther." 

"  If  it  should  come  to  that,"  he  fierce- 
ly cried,  "  if  blood  should  be  shed, « 
your  head  it  will  falL  YoQ  can  nxt 
them  if  you  list." 

"  Would  you  compel  me  by  a  bWr 
threat  to  utter  a  false  vow?"  I  said.  "0 
Hubert,  Hubert !  that  you,  yon  shonU 
threaten  to  betray  a  priest,  to  deooaaae 
Catholics!  There  was  a  day— liaw 
you  forgot  it  ? — when  at  the  chapel  li 
Euston,  your  father  at  your  side,  joi 
knelt,  an  innocent  child,  at  the  aliai'i 
rail,  and  a  priest  came  to  yoo  and  Mid. 
*  Corjme  Domini  nottri  Jesu  CkM 
custodial  animam  tuam  ad  vitam  fffff* 
warn.'   If  any  one  had  then  told  you  "-r 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake  speak  not  of 
it !"  he  wildly  cried ;  "  that  way  mid* 
ncss  doth  lie." 

"No,  no,"  I  cried;  "not  madnea, 
but  hope  and  return." 

A  change,  came  over  his  fiiee;  hi 
thrust  the  paper  in  my  hand.  *^  D^ 
stroy  it,"  he  cried ;  "  destroy  it,  Con- 
stance!" And  then  bursting  into  teaiii 
"  God  knoweth  I  never  meant  to  do  it' 

"  O  Hubert,  you  have  been  mad,  dear 
brother,  more  mad  than  guilty.  Pitjt 
and  God  will  bless  you." 

"Call  me  not  brother,  ConstaneB 
Would  to  Grod  I  had  been  on^  mad! 
But  it  ia  too  late  now  to  think  on  it' 
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,  nay,**  I  cried,  "it  never  is 

r  for  me  then,"  he  said,  and 
the  door :  but,  turning  sudden- 
)ered  in  a  scarce  audible  man- 
sk  Father  Campion  to  pray 
and  then  rushed  out 
lad  now  haif-fainted,  and  would 
ve  were  all  going  to  be  killed. 
1  and  sent  her  home,  \e3l  slie 
Tight  her  parents  with  her 
;  speeches. 

.  Hubert's  last  words  had  seem- 
sincere,  I  could  not  but  call  to 
w,  after  he  had  been  apparent- 

the  heart  and  moved  even  to 

Father  Campion's  preaching, 

soon  uttered  threats  which, 
er  recalled,  left  me  in  doubt  if 

be  safe  to  rely  on  his  silence ; 
ately  informed  Mr.  Wells,  and 
3r  George  Gilbert  and  Father 

of  what  had  passed  between 
the  same  time,  I  have  never 
rhether  by  Hubert's  means,  or 
ther  way,  her  majesty's  coun- 
'ind  of  the  matter,  and  gave 
^reat  confederacies  were  made 
Pope  and  foreign  princes  for 
sion  of  this  country,  and  that 
nd  seminary  priests  were  sent 
re  their  ways.  Exquisite  dili- 
18  used  for  the  apprehension 
ch,  but  more  particularly  the 
hampion,  as  Master  Campion 
ed.  So  in  the  certainty  that 
was  privy  to  the  existence  of 
>el  at  Noel  House,  and  that 
-otestants  were  also  acquaints 
t,  and  likewise  with  his  lodg- 
Bster  Elliot's,  where  not  a  few 
to  him  in  the  night,  he  was 
ledby  Father  Parsons  to  leave 
to  the  no  small  regret  of  Cath- 

others  also  which  greatly  ad- 
i  learning  and  eloquence,  the 
rhich  was  not  to  be  found  in 
r  person  at  that  time.  None 
rhich  had  attended  the  preach- 

Noel  House  were  accused, 
place  wherein  they  had  met 
»  which  inclineth  me  to  think 
id  not  reveal  to  her  majesty's 
mi   his    knowledge  thereof. 


About  two  months  afterward  Basils 
release  and  banishment  happened.  I 
would  fain  have  seen  him  on  his  way 
to  the  coast ;  but  the  order  for  his  de- 
parture was  so  sudden  and  peremptory, 
the  queen's  officers  not  losing  sight  of 
him  until  he  was  embarked  on  a  ves- 
sel going  to  France,  that  I  was  depriv- 
ed of  that  happiness.  That  he  was  no 
longer  a  prisoner  I  rejoiced;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  a  second  and  more  griev- 
ous separation  had  ensued,  now  that 
the  sea  did  divide  me  ftx)m  the  dear 
object  of  my  love. 

Lady  Arundel,  whose  affectionate 
heart  resented  with  the  most  tender 
pity  the  abrupt  interruption  of  our  hap- 
piness, had  otlen  written  to  me  during 
this  year  to  urge  my  coming  to  Arun- 
del Castle ;  "  for,"  said  she, "  methinks, 
my  dear  Constance,  a  third  turtle-dove 
might  now  be  added  to  the  two  on  the 
Queen  of  Scotland's  design;  and  on 
thy  tree,  sweet-  one,  the  leaves  are,  I 
warrant  thee,  very  green  yet,  and  fu- 
ture joys  shall  blossom  on  its  wholesome 
branches,  which  are  pruned  but  not  de- 
stroyed, injured  but  not  withered." 
She  spoke  with  no  small  contentment 
of  her  then  residence,  that  noble  castle, 
her  husband's  worthiest  possession  (as 
she  styled  it),  and  tlie  grandest  jewel 
of  his  earldom.  For  albeit  (thus  she 
wrote)  "  Kenninghall  is  larger  in  the 
extent  it  doth  cover  and  embrace,  and 
far  more  rich  in  its  decorations  and 
adornments,  I  hold  it  not  to  be  com- 
parable in  true  dignity  to  this  castle, 
which,  for  the  strength  of  its  walls,  tlie 
massive  grandeur  of  its  keep,  the  vast 
forests  which  do  encircle  it,  the  river 
which  bathes  its  feet,  the  sea  in  its  vic- 
inity and  to  be  seen  from  its  tower,  the 
stately  trees  about  it,  and  the  clinging 
ivy  which  softens  with  abundant  ver- 
dure the  stem,  frowning  walls,  hath 
not  its  like  in  all  England."  But  a 
letter  I  had  from  this  dear  lady  a  few 
months  after  this  one  contained  the 
most  joyful  news  I  could  receive,  as 
will  be  seen  by  those  who  read  it : 

"  My  good  Constance  "  (her  ladyship 
wrote),  ^  I  would  I  had  you  a  prisoner 
in  this  fortress,  to  hold  and 
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mj  pleasure.  Methinks  I  will  present 
thee  as  a  recusant,  and  sue  tor  the 
privilege  of  thy  custody.  Verily,  I 
should  keep  good  watch  over  Uiee. 
There  be  dungeons  enough,  I  warrant 
you,  in  the  keep,  wherein  to  imprison 
runaway  friends.  Master  Bayley  doth 
take  great  pains  to  explain  to  me  the 
names  and  old  uses  of  the  towers,  chi^ 
els,  and  buildings  within  and  without 
the  castle,  which  do  testify  to  the  zeal 
and  piety  of  past  generations:  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  keep, 
which  was  the  oratoiy  of  the  garrison ; 
the  old  collegiate  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  Maison- 
Dieu,  designed  by  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  built  by  his  son  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  harbor- 
ing of  twenty  aged  and  poor  men,  eith- 
er unmarried  or  widowers,  which,  from 
infirmity,  were  unable  to  provide  for 
their  own  support ;  the  Priory  of  the 
Friars  Preachers,  with  the  rising  gar- 
dens behind  it ;  the  Chapel  of  Blpssed 
Mary,  over  the  gate ;  that  of  St.  James 
nd  Leprosos,  which  was  attached  to 
ihe  Leper's  Hospital;  and  St  Law- 
rence's, which  standeth  on  the  hill 
above  the  tower ;  and  in  the  valley  be- 
low, the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
built  by  Queen  Adcliza  for  the  monks 
of  St.  Austin.  Verily  the  poor  were 
well  cared  for  when  all  these  monaster- 
ies and  hospitals  did  exist;  and  it 
doth  grieve  me  to  think  that  the  mon- 
eys which  were  designed  by  so  many 
pious  men  of  past  ages  for  the  good  of 
religion  should  now  be  paid  to  my  lord, 
and  spent  in  worldly  and  profane  uses. 
Howsoever,  I  have  better  hopes  than 
heretofore  that  he  will  one  day  serve 
God  in  a  Christian  manner.  And  now, 
methinks,  after  much  doubting  if  I 
should  dare  for  to  commit  so  weighty 
a  secret  unto  paper,  that  I  must  needs 
tell  thee,  as  this  time  I  send  my  letter 
by  a  trusty  messenger,  what,  if  I  judge 
rightly,  will  prove  so  great  a  comfort 
to  thee,  my  dear  Constance,  that  thine 
own  griefs  shall  seem  the  lighter  for 
it.  Thou  dost  well  know  how  long  I 
have  been  well-affected  to  Catholic  re- 
ligion, increasing  therein  daily  more 


and  more,  but  yet  not  who) 
to  embrace  and  profess  i 
reading  a  book  treating  of 
of  schism,  soon  afler  my'  o 
I  was  so  efficaciously  mo* 
made  a  firm  purpose  to  beo 
ber  of  the  Catholic  and  only 
of  God.  I  charged  Mr.  Ba 
out  a  grave  and  ancient  pi 
brin§  him  here  privately ;  f< 
very  much  that  my  reconci 
meeting  with  this  priest  to 
should  be  kept  as  secret  as 
ble,  for  the  times  are  mo 
some  than  ever,  and  I  woul 
none  to  know  of  it  until  I  c 
it  myself  to  my  lord  in  a  pr 
ner.  I  have,  as  thou  h 
Catholic  women  about  me,  i 
whom  I  durst  acquaint  wit) 
ness ;  so  I  was  forced  to  ] 
an  unseasonable  hour  from 
lodging  in  the  castle,  by  o( 
ways  and  obscure  passa^ 
chamber  where  this  priest  (i« 
for  greater  prudence,  I  n 
here)  was  lodged,  there  tc 
confession — it  being  thoug 
Mr.  Bayley  and  myself,  tha 
it  could  not  possibly  be  do 
discovery,  or  at  least  gr 
thereof.  Oh,  mine  own  dear 
when  I  returned  by  the  si 
had  gone,  lightened  of  a 
many  years  endured,  chee 
thought  of  a  reconcilement 
sired,  strengthened  and  ra 
ways  for  a  while,  above 
fears,  darkness  appeared  I 
paths  smooth;  the  moo 
through  the  chinks  of  the 
sage,  which  I  thought  had  f 
a  ghastly  light  on  the  XLm 
now  seemed  to  yield  a  mild 
ant  brightness,  like  unto  thi 
grace  in  a  heart  at  peace, 
exceeding  contentment  anc 
ness  of  spirit  have  not — pn 
it — since  left  me ;  albeit  I 
cause  for  apprehension  in 
than  one;  for  what  in 
is  so  secret  it  becometh  n 
But  whatever  now  shiill  1 
pubHc  dangers  or  privmto  80 
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»  rest  on  a  rock,  not  on  the  shifi- 
ndi  of  human  thmkings,  and  I 
afraid  of  what  man  can  do  unto 
Yea,  Philip's  displeasure  I  can 
idure,  which  of  all  things  in  the 
I  liave  heretofore  most  appre- 

infinite  contentment  this  letter 
3e  distracted  me  somewhat  from 
dous  thoughts  that  filled  m^^^ind 
time  it  reached  me,  which  was 
fter  Hubert's  visit.  A  few  days 
ard  Lady  Arundel  wrote  again : 
Y  lord  has  been  here,  but  stayed 
brief  time.  I  found  him  very 
mate  in  his  behavior,  but  his 
so  much  depressed  that  I  fear^ 
mething  had  disordered  him. 
rsation  seemed  a  burthen  to  him, 
3  often  shut  himself  up  in  his 
lamber  or  walked  into  the  park 
aly  his  dog.  When  I  spoke  to 
!  would  smile  with  much  kind- 
ittering  such  words  as  *  sweet 
or  ^  dearest  Nan,'  and  then  fall 
ting  again,  as  if  his  mind  had 

00  oppressed  with  thinking  to 
)f  speech.  The  day  before  he 
VBS  sorting  flowers  at  one  end 

gallery  in  a  place  which  the 
projecting  doth  partly  conceal, 
him  come  from  the  hall  up  the 
into  it,  and  walk  to  and  fro  in 
itated  manner,  his  countenace 
rach  troubled,  and  his  gestures 
tto  those  of  a  person  in  great 
zity  of  mind.  I  did  not  dare 
:h  as  to  stir  from  where  I  stood, 
Itched  him  for  a  long  space  of 
rith  incredible  anxiety.  Some- 
he  stopped  and  raised  his  hand 
forehead.  Another  while  he 
to  the  window  and  looked  in- 

1  now  at  the  tower  and  the  val- 
yond  it,  now  up  to  the  sky,  on 

die  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
throwing  a  deep  red  hue,  as  if 
odd  had  been  on  fire.  Then 
g  back,  he  joined  his  hands  to- 
■  and  anon  sundered  them  again, 
I  up  and  down  the  while  more 
J  than  before,  as  if  an  inward 
t  urged  this  unwitting  speed. 
It  I  saw  him  stand  still,  lift  up 


his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
move  his  lips  as  if  in  prayer.  What 
passed  in  his  mind  then,  Grod  only 
knoweth.  He  is  the  most  reluctant  per- 
son in  the  world  to  disclose  his  thoughts. 

"  When  an  hour  afterward  we  met 
in  the  library  his  spirits  seemed  some- 
what improved.  He  spoke  of  his 
dear  sister  Meg  with  much  affection, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  from 
Bess.  Lord  William,  he  said,  was  the 
best  brother  a  man  ever  had;  and 
that  it  should  like  him  well  to  spend 
his  life  in  any  comer  of  the  world 
God  should  appoint  for  him,  so  that 
he  had  to  keep  him  company  Will  and 
Meg  and  his  dear  Nan,  *  which  I  have 
so  long  ill-treated,'  he  added,  <  that  as 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  not  cease  to  re- 
pent of  it ;  and  God  he  knoweth  I  de- 
serve not  so  good  a  wife ;'  with  many 
other  like  speeches  which  I  wish  he 
would  not  use,  for  it  grieveth  me  he 
should  disquiet  himself  for  what  is 
past,  when  his  present  kindness  doth 
so  amply  recompense  former  neglect. 
Mine  own  Constance,  I  pray  you  keep 
your  courage  alive  in  your  sufliictions. 
There  be  no  lane  so  long  but  it  hath 
a  turning,  the  proverb  saith.  My 
sorrows  seemed  at  one  time  without 
an  issue.  Now  light  breaketh  through 
the  yet  darksome  clouds  which  do  en- 
viron us.  So  will  it  be  with  thee. 
Bum  this  letter,  seeing  it  doth  contain 
what  may  endanger  the  lives  of  more 
persons  than  one. — ^Thy  loving,  faith- 
ful friend, 

"  Ann,  Abundel  and  Sukret." 

A  more  agitated  letter  followed  this 
one,  written  at  different  times,  and  de- 
tained for  some  days  for  lack  of  a 
safe  messenger  to  convey  it. 

"  What  I  much  fear,"  so  it  began, 
"is  the  displeasure  of  myilord  when 
he  comes  to  know  of  my  reconcile- 
ment, for  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  long 
concealed  from  him.  This  my  fear, 
dear  Constance,  hath  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  coming  down  from 
London  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  who 
affirms  he  was  sent  on  purpose  by  the 
earl  to  read  prayers  and  to  preach  to 
me  and  my  family ;  and  on  last  Sao- 
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day  he  came  into  the  great  chamber 
of  the  castle,  expecting  and  desiring 
to  know  my  pleasure  therein.  I 
thought  best  for  to  send  for  him  to  my 
chamber,  and  I  desired  him  not  to 
trouble  himself  nor  me  in  that  matter, 
for  I  would  satisfy  the  earl  therein. 
But  oh,  albeit  I  spoke  very  composed- 
ly, my  apprehensions  are  very  great 
For  see,  my  dear  friend,  Philip  hath 
been  but  lately  reconciled  to  me,  and 
his  fortunes  are  in  a  very  desperate 
condition,  so  that  he  may  tiiink  I  have 
given  the  last  blow  to  them  by  this 
act,  which  his  enemies  will  surely 
brave  at  Think  not  I  do  repent  of 
it  God  knoweth  I  should  as  soon 
repent  of  my  baptism  as  of  my  return 
to  his  true  Church ;  but  though  the 
spirit  is  steadfast,  the  fiesh  is  weak, 
and  the  heart  also.  What  will  he  say 
to  me  wheu  he  cometh  ?  He  did  once 
repulse  me,  but  hath  never  upbraided 
me.  How  shall  I  bear  new  frowns 
after  recent  caresses? — ^perad venture 
an  eternal  parting  after  a  late  reun- 
ion ?  O  Constance,  pray  for  me.  But 
I  remember  I  have  no  means  for  to 
send  this  letter.  But  God  be  praised, 
I  have  now  friends  in  heaven  which 
I  may  adjure  to  pray  for  me  who 
have  at  hand  no  earthly  ones." 

Four  or  five  days  later,  her  lady- 
ship thus  finished  her  letter: 

"  Grod  is  very  merciful ;  oh,  let  his 
holy  name  be  praised  and  magnified 
for  ever!  Now  the  weight  of  a 
mountain  is  ofi*  my  heart  Now  I 
care  not  for  what  man  may  do  unto 
me.  Phil  has  been  here,  and  I 
promise  thee,  dear  Constance,  when 
his  horse  stopped  at  the  castle-door, 
my  heart  almost  stopped  its  beating, 
so  great  was  my  apprehension  of  his 
anger.  Btt,  to  my  great  joy  and 
admiration,  he  kissed  me  very  ten- 
derly, and  did  not  speak  the  least 
word  of  the  chaplain's  errand.  And 
when  we  did  walk  out  in  the  even- 
ing, and,  mounting  to  the  top  of  the 
keep,  stood  there  looking  on  the  fine 
treea  and  the  sun  sinking  into  the 
sea,  my  dear  lord,  who  had  been 
some  time  silent,  turned   to   me  and 


said,  'Meg  has  becom 
Joy  and  surprise  almost 
of  my  breath  ;  for  next 
concilement  his  sister*.^ 
most  desired  in  the  woi 
I  knew  what  a  particu 
had  ever  shown  for  lier, 
only  sister,  by  reason 
would  not  seem  to  bi 
with  her  change,  and 
he  could  not  in  reason  1 
fended  with  myself  for 
she  was ;  so  when  he  sa 
become  Catholic,'  I  lea 
against  his  shoulder,  anc 
*So  hath  Nan.'  He  sj 
moved  for  some  minutes 
he  could  have  heard  the 
my  heart.  I  was  comfo 
belt  he  uttered  not  so  m 
word,  he  made  no  motioi 
draw  himself  from  me, 
still  rested  against  his  b 
denly  he  threw  his  arm 
and  strained  me  to  his 
tender  an  embrace  I  had 
had  from  him,  and  I  felt  1 
ing  on  my  heiid.  But  i 
was  none  touching  my  chi 
soever,  before  he  left  me  1 
'  My  dear  Phil,  Holy  St 
advise  those  who  enter 
vice  of  Almighty  God 
themselves  for  temptatio 
as  I  resolved  to  becom 
did  deeply  imprint  this 
for  the  times  are  such  thi 
pect  to  suifer  for  that  cau 
dearest  Nan,*  he  answere 
kindness,  *  I  doubt  not  the 
the  course  which  will  si 
from  the  danger  of  sh 
though  it  doth  subject  thj 
peril  of  misfortune.'  T 
bolder,  I  said, '  And  thou 
there  stopped  short,  loo 
would  speak.  He  seeme 
for  a  while  with  some  in 
ty  of  speaking  his  mind,  1 
began,  *  Nan,  I  will  not  I 
olic  before  I  can  resolve 
Catholic  and  I  defer  the 
I  have  an  intent  and  resc 
to  perform  the  latter.    O 
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aj  vile  usage  of  thee,  whom 
bave  60  much  loved  and  es- 
r  thy  virtue  and  discretion  ; 
oily  neglecting,  in  a  manner, 
to  the  earl  my  grandfather, 
lunt  Lady  Lumley ;  of  my 
)y  profuse  expenses,  of  great 
aoney  in  the  foUqwing  of  the 
e  estate  which  was  left  me, 
i  quantity  of  thine  own  lands 
t  far  more  than  all,  my  total 

of  my  duty  to  Ahnighty 
,  carried  away  with  company, 

entertainments,  pleasures, 
hts,  my  mind  being   wholly 

with    them,   I    did  scarce 
as    think   of  God,  or  of 

concerning  religion  or  the 
of  my  soul — ^I  do  feel  myself 

of  pardon,  and  utterly  to  be 
1.' 

uch  goodness,  humility,  and 
intent  was  apparent  in  this 
id  such  comfortable  hopes  of 
cellence,  that  I  could  not 
rom  exclaiming,  *  My  dear 
sen  thou  wilt  be  one  of  those 

love  Grod  much,  forasmuch 
11  have  forgiven  thee  much.' 

I  asked  him  how  long  it  was 

change  in  his  thinking,  al- 
fet  acted  upon,  had  come  to 
5  said,  it  so  happened  that  he 
2nt,  the  year  before,  at  a  dis- 
leld  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
Sir,  Sherwin  and  some  other 
I  the  one  part,  Charles  Fulk, 
rs,  and  some  other  Protestant 
on  the  other ;    and,  by  what 

and  saw  there,  he  had  pcr- 
e  thought,  on  which  side  the 

true  religion  was,  though  at 
he  neither  did  intend  to  em- 
follow  it.  But,  he  added, 
i  mofed  him  of  late  most 
y  thereunto  was  a  sermon  of 
Campion's,  which  he  had 
Ncel  House,  whither  Charles 

had  carried  liim,  some  days 
is  last  visit  to  me.  <  The 
■  those  days,'  he  said,  *  ray 
s  80  oppressed  with  remorse 
)t,  that  I  knew  no  peace,  un- 
ivening,  by  a  special  grace 


of  Grod,  when  I  was  walking  alone 
in  the  gallery,  I  iSrmly  resolved — al- 
beit I  knew  not  how  or  when  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose — ^to  become  a 
member  of  his  Church,  and  to  frame 
my  life  according  to  it ;  but  I  would 
not  acquaint  thee,  or  any  other  person 
living,  with  this  intention,  until  I  had 
confen-ed  thereof  with  my  brother 
William.  Thou  knowest,  Nan,  the 
very  .special  love  I  bear  him,  and 
which  he  hath  ever  shown  to  me. 
Well,  a  few  days  after  I  returned  to 
London,  I  met  him  accidentally  in  the 
street,  he  having  come  from  Cumber- 
land touching  some  matter  of  Bess's 
lands ;  and  taking  him  home  with  me, 
I  discovered  to  him  my  determination, 
somewhat  covertly  at  first ;  and  after 
I  lent  bim  a  book  to  read,  which  was 
written  not  long  ago  by  Dr.  Allen, 
and  have  dealt  with  him  so  eflRcacious- 
ly  that  he  has  also  resolved  to  be- 
come Catholic  He  is  to  meet  me 
again  next  week,  for  further  confer- 
ence touching  the  means  of  putting 
this  intent  into  execution,  which  veri- 
ly I  see  not  how  to  effect,  being  so 
watched  by  servants  and  so-called 
friends,  which  besiege  my  doors  and 
haunt  mine  house  in  London  on  all 
occasions.' 

"  This  difficulty,  dear  Constance,  I 
sought  to  remedy  by  acquainting  my 
lord  that  his  secretary,  Mr.  Mumford, 
was  Catholic,  and  he  could,  therefore, 
disclose  his  thought  with  safety  to 
him.  And  I  also  advised  him  to  seek 
occasion  to  know  Mr.  Wells  and  some 
other  zealous  persons,  which  would 
confirm  him  in  his  present  resolution 
and  aid.  him  in  the  execution  thereof. 
It  may  be,  therefore,  you  will  soon  see 
him,  and  fervently  do  I  commend  him 
to  thy  prayers  and  whatever  service 
in  the  one  thing  needful  should  be  in 
thy  power  to  procure  for  him.  My 
heart  is  so  transported  with  joy  that  I 
never  remember  the  like  emotions  to 
have  filled  it.  My  most  hope  for  this 
present  time  at  least  had  been  he 
should  show  no  dislike  to  my  being 
Catholic ;  and  lo,  I  find  him  to  be  one 
in  heart,  and  soon  to  be  so  in  effect ; 
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and  the  great  gap  between  us,  which 
8o  long  hath  been  a  yawning  chaBm 
of  despair,  now  filled  up  with  a  re- 
newed love,  and  yet  more  by  a  parity 
of  thinking  touching  what  it  most  be- 
hoveth  us  to  be  united  in.  Deo  gror 
Hasr 

Here  this  portion  of  my  lady's 
manuscript  ended,  but  these  few  hasty 
lines  were  written  below,  visibly  by  a 
trembling  hand,  and  the  whole  closed, 
I  ween,  abruptly.  Methinks  it  was 
left  for  me  at*  Mr.  Wells's,  where  I 
found  it,  by  Mr.  Mumford,  or  some 
other  Catholic  in  the  earl's  house- 
hold: 

<^  The  inhabitants  of  Arundel  have 
presented  me  for  a  recusant,  and  Mr. 
Bayley  has  been  conmiitted  and  ac- 
cused before  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
as  a  seminary  priest.  He  hath,  of 
course,  easily  cleared  himself  of  this  ; 
but  because  he  will  not  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  he  is  forced  to  quit 
the  country.  He  hath  passed  into 
Flanders." 

And  then  for  many  weeks  I  had 
no  tidings  of  the  dear  writer,  until 
one  day  it  was  told  us  that  when  the 
queen  had  notice  of  her  reconcilement 
she  disliked  of  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
presently  she  ordered  her,  being  then 
with  child,  to  be  taken  from  her  own 
house  and  carried  to  Wiston,  Sir 
Thomas  Shirley's  dwelling-place,  there 
to  be  kept  prisoner  till  further  or- 
ders. Alas !  all  the  time  she  remain- 
ed there  I  received  not  ho  much  as 
one  line  from  her  ladyship,  nor  did 
her  husband  cither,  as  I  afterward 
found.  So  straitly  was  she  confined 
and  watched  that  none  could  serve  or 
have  access  to  her  but  the  knight  and 
his  ludy,  and  such  as  were  approved 
by  them.  Truly,  as  she  since  told  me, 
they  courteously  used  her ;  but  special 
care  was  taken  that  none  that  was 
suspected  for  a  priest  should  come 
within  sight  of  the  house,  which  was 
no  small  addition  to  her  sufferings. 
Lady  Margaret  SackviUe  was  at  that 
time  also  thrown  into  prison. 


CHAPTBR  XXIT 

During  the  whole  year  ofUij 
Arundel's  imprisonment,  nether  her 
husband,  nor  her  Bister^  nor  ber  niut 
close  friends,  such  as  my  poor  uh 
worthy  self,  had  tidings  from  her,  '■ 
the  shape  of  any  letter  or  even  mor 
sage,  BO  sharply  was  she  watchedaii 
hindered  from  communicating  wtt 
any  one.  Only  Sir  Thomas  Ska^ 
wrote  to  the  earl  her  husband  to  i^ 
fonn  him  of  Ids  hAys  safe  delifBiy» 
and  the  birth  of  a  daoghtert 
much  against  her  will,  waa  bapdal 
according  to  the  Protestant 
My  Loid  Arundel,  mindful  of  ht 
words  in  the  last  interview  he  M 
with  her  before  her  arrest,  begn  H 
haunt  Mr.  Wells's  houpc  in  a  prifii 
way,  and  there  I  did  often  meet  w^ 
him,  who  being  resolved,  I  weai,il 
follow  his  lady's  example  ia  il 
things,  began  to  honor  me  witk  • 
much  of  his  confidence  that  I  lil 
occasion  to  discern  how  true  had  beoi 
Sir  Henry  Jemingham's  forecarti% 
that  this  young  n<]i>leman,  when  omi 
turned  to  tlie  ways  of  virtue  and  pie^ 
should  prove  himself  by  so  mucb  til 
more  eminent  in  goodness  as  he  kll; 
heretofore  been  distinguished  for  kft 
reckless  conduct.  One  day  thai  hi 
came  to  Holbom,  none  others  beil 
present  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welkfla 
myself,  he  told  us  that  he  aad  Ul 
brother  Lord  William,  having  di 
mined  to  become  Catholics,  andapp» 
bending  great  danger  in  dedaiiil 
themselves  as  such  witliin  the  kiBf» 
dom,  had  resolved  secretly  to  k«« 
the  land,  to  pass  into  Flanders,  ari 
there  to  remain  till  more  quiet  tinniL 

« What  steps,"  Mr.  Wells  iM 
'<  hath  your  lordship  disposed  for  to  it 
feet  this  departure  ?" 

"  In  all  my  present  doings,*  qoll 
the  earl,  *'  the  mind  of  my  dear  «f 
doth  seem  to  guide  me.  The  hi 
time  I  was  with  her  she  informed  i 
that  my  secretary,  Jotm  Mumtbrd, 
Catholic,  and  I  have  since 
benefited  by  this  knowledge.  He  il] 
gone  to  Hull,  in  Torkshire,  for  to  uk; 
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oar  passage  to  Flanders,  and 
t  tidings  from  him  befoi'e  I 
idon." 

turning  to  me,  he  inquired  in 
mest  manner  if  my  thinking 
ith  his,  that  his  sweet  lady 
!  contented  he  should  forsake 
I,  for  the  sake  of  the  religious 
which  moved  him  thereunto, 
ith  the  hope  that  when  he 
abroad  and  his  lands  oonfis- 
bich  he  doubted  not  would 
e  would  be  presently  set  at 
id  with  her  little  wench  join 
anders.  I  assented  thereun- 
ade  a  promise  to  him  that  as 
er  ladyship  should  be  releas- 
d  hasten  to  her,  and  feast  her 
the  many  assurances  of  ten- 
ion  he  had  uttered  in  her  re- 
aid  her  departure ;  which 
lir.  Wells.  Then,  drawing 
he  spoke  for  some  time,  with 
is  eyes^  of  his  own  good  wife, 
ed  her. 

ess  Sherwood,**  he  said,  "  I 
3  God  that  she  shall  find  me 
rard  as  good  a  husband,  to 
ability,  by  his  grace,  as  she 
.  me  bad  heretofore.  No  sin 
le  anything  so  much  as  my 
gainst  her.  What  is  past  is 
my  conscience.  My  will  is 
s  satisfaction  ;  but  though  J 
'e  never  so  long,  I  can  never 
her  than  by  a  good  desire  to 
ich,  while  I  have  any  spark 
shall  never  be  wanting." 
any  words  like  these,  which 
d  in  so  heartfelt  a  manner 
Id  scarce  refrain  from  weep- 
I  hearing  of  them.  And  so 
I  that  day ;  he  with  a  confi- 
1  soon  to  leave  the  realm; 
some  misgivings  thereon, 
ere  soon  justified  by  the 
For  a  few  days  afterward 
T  brought  us  tidings  he  had 
Mumford  in  the  street,  who 
lim — ^when  he  expressed  sur- 
his  return — that  before  he 
:h  Hull  he  had  been  appre- 
id  carried  before  the  Earl  of 
on,  president  of  York,  and 


examined  by  him,  without  any  evil  re* 
suit  at  that  time,  having  no  papers  or 
suspicious  things  about  him ;  but  be- 
ing now  watched,  he  ventured  not  to 
proceed  to  the  coast,  but  straightway 
came  to  London,  greatly  fearing  Lord 
Arundel  should  have  left  it. 

"  He  hath  not  done  so  P'  I  anxious* 
ly  inquired. 

"Nay,"  answered  Mr.  Lacy,  "so 
far  from  it,  that  I  pray  you  to  guess 
how  the  noble  earl — ^much  against  his 
will,  I  ween — ^is  presently  employed." 

"  He  is  not  in  prison  ?*  I  cried. 

"  God  defend  it  I"  he  replied.  «  No ; 
he  is  preparing  for  to  receive  Uie 
queen  at  Arundel  House  ;  upon  no* 
tice  given  him  that  her  majesty  doth 
intend  on  Thursday  next  to  come 
hither  for  her  recreation." 

"  Alack  I"  I  cried,  "  her  visits  to 
such  as  be  of  his  way  of  thinking  bode 
no  good  to  them.  She  visited  h^  and 
his  wife  at  the  Charterhouse  at  the 
tune  when  his  father  was  doomed  to 
death,  and  now  when  she  is  a  prisoil^r 
her  highness  doth  come  to  Arundel 
House.  When  she  set  her  foot  in 
Euston,  the  whole  fabric  of  my  happi- 
ness fell  to  the  ground.  Heaven  shield 
the  like  doth  not  happen  in  this  in- 
stance; but  I  do  greatly  apprehend 
the  issue  of  this  sudden  honor  confer- 
red on  him." 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  great  and 
sumptuous  banquet  which  was  prepar- 
ed for  the  queen  at  Arundel  House,  I 
went  thither,  having  been  invited  by 
Mrs.  Fawcett  to  spend  the  day  with 
her  on  this  occasion,  which  minded 
me  of  the  time  when  I  went  with  my 
cousins  and  mine  own  good  Mistress 
Ward  for  to  see  her  majesty's  enter- 
tainment at  the  Charterhouse,  wherein 
had  been  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  bitter 
harvest,  since  reaped  by  his  sweet 
lady  and  himself.  Then  pageants  had 
charms  in  mine  eyes;  now,  none— 
but  rather  the  contrary.  Howsoever, 
I  was  glad  to  be  near  at  hand  on  that 
day,  so  as  to  hear  such  reports  as 
reached  us  from  time  to  time  of  her 
majesty's  behavior  to  the  earL  Frcxn 
all  I  could  find,  she  seemed  very  well 
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contented;  and  Mr.  Mumford,  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  came  to  Mrs. 
Fawcett's  chamber,  hearing  I  was 
there,  and  reported  that  her  highness 
had  given  his  lordship  many  thanks 
for  her  entertainment,  and  showed 
herself  exceeding  merry  all  the  time 
she  was  at  table,  asking  him  many 
questions,  and  relating  anecdotes 
which  she  had  learnt  from  Sir  Fulke 
Greville,  whom  the  maids-of-honor 
were  wont  to  say  brought  her  all  the 
tales  she  heard ;  at  which  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett  said  that  gentleman  had  once  de- 
clared that  he  was  like  Robin  Good- 
fellow  ;  for  that  when  the  dairy -maids 
upset  the  milk-pans,  or  made  a  romp- 
ing and  racket,  they  laid  it  all  on 
Robin,  and  so,  whatever  gossip-tales 
tlie  queen's  ladies  told  her,  they  laid  it 
all  upon  him,  if  he  was  ever  so  inno- 
cent of  it. 

"Sir,**  I  said  to  Mr.  Mumford, 
"think  you  her  majesty  hath  said 
au^t  to  my  lord  touching  his  lady  or 
his  lately-born  little  daughter  ?" 

"Once,"  he  answered,  "when  she 
told  of  the  noble  trick  she  hath  played 
Sir  John  Spencer  touching  his  grand- 
son, whom  he  would  not  see  because 
his  daughter  did  decamp  from  his 
house  in  a  bakei^'s  basket  for  to  marry 
Sir  Henry  Compton,  and  her  majesty 
invited  him  to  be  her  gossip  at  the 
christening  of  a  fair  boy  to  whom  she 
did  intend  to  stand  godmother,  for  that 
he  was  the  first-bom  child  of  a  young 
couple  who  had  married  for  love  and 
livcii  happily ;  and  so  the  old  knight 
said,  as  he  had  no  heir,  he  should 
adopt  this  boy,  for  he  had  disinherited 
his  daughter.  So  then,  at  the  font,  the 
queen  names  him  Spencer,  and  when 
she  leaves  the  church,  straightway  re- 
veals to  Sir  John  that  his  godson  is 
his  grandson,  and  deals  so  cunningly 
with  him  that  a  reconciliation  doth 
ensue.  Well,  when  she  related  this 
event,  my  lord  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  Oh 
madame,  would  it  might  please  your 
miijesty  for  to  place  another  child,  now 
at  its  mother's  breast,  a  first-born  one 
also,  in  its  father's  arms  !  and  as  by 
your  gracious  dealing  your  highness 


wrought  a  recondllatioQ  between  i 
ther  and  a  daughter,  so  likewise 
to  reunite  a  parted  husband  fro 
wife  which  hath  too  long  lan^ 
under  your  royal  displeasure.*  ** 

"What  answered  her  grace 
asked. 

"  A  few  words,  the  sense  of  wl 
could  not  catch,**  Mr.  Mamfon 
Bwered;  "being placed  so  as  to 
^  my  lord's  speaking  more  conveni 
than  her  replies.  He  said  i 
<The  displeasure  of  a  prince 
heavy  burden  to  bear.*  And 
methinks,  some  other  talk  was  o 
tered  of  a  lighter  sort.  But  be  of 
heart.  Mistress  Sherwood;  I  a 
but  think  our  dear  lady  fthall  soc 
set  at  liberty." 

Mr.  Mumford's  words  were  j 
fied  in  a  few  days ;  for,  to  mj 
speakable  joy,  I  heard  Lady  I 
del  had  been  released  by  orde 
the  queen,  and  had  returned  to  i 
del  Castle.  It  was  her  lord 
self  who  brought  me  the  good 
ings,  and  said  he  should  b 
thither  in  three  days,  when  hi! 
sence  from  court  should  be  less  o 
as  then  her  majesty  would  be  at  1 
mond.  He  showed  me  a  lettei 
had  received  from  his  lady,  the 
she  had  been  able  to  write  to 
for  a  whole  year.  She  did  tin 
express  her  contentment,  greatei 
said,  than  her  pen  could  descrit 
the  sight  of  the  gray  ivied  walb 
noble  keep,  her  own  chamber  ai 
familiar  iiomiture,  and  mostly  al 
thought  of  his  soon  coming  ;  and 
little  Bess  had  so  much  sense  aln 
that  when  she  heard  his  name,  i 
ing  would  serve  her  but  to  be  ca 
to  the  window,  "  whence,  methii 
the  sweet  lady  said,  "  she  doth  se 
always  looking  toward  the  entn 
gate,  through  which  all  my  joy 
speedily  come  to  me.  When,  fi 
cheat  myself  and  her,  I  cry,  *  1 
to  my  lord's  horse  crossing  the  bri 
she  coos,  so  much  as  to  say  si 
glad  also,  and  stretcheth  her  ) 
out,  the  pretty  fool,  as  if  to  wek 
her    unseen    father,    who,  meth 
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;  doth  come,  will  be  no 
to  her,  so  oflen  doth  she 
picture  which  hangeth  about 
jr's  neck." 

las !  before  the  queen  went 
[>nd,  she  sent  a  command  that 
Arundel  should  not  go  any- 
ut  of  his  bouse  (so  Mr.  Mum- 
tned  me),  but  remain  there 
*;  and  mj  Lord  Hunsdon, 
3een  in  former  times  his  fa- 
r^,  and  now  was  his  great 
as  given  conunission  to  ex- 

I  about  his  religion,  and  also 
Dr.  AUen  and  the  Queen  of 
lOw  was  all  the  joy  of  Lady 

release  at  an  end.  Now 
cooings  of  her  babe  moved 
tter  tears.  "  In  vain,"  she 
ne  then,  ^^  do  we  now  look 

come!  in  vain  listen  for  the 
[lis  horse's  tread,  or  watch 
ay  which  shall  not  open  to 

I I  I  sigh  for  to  be  once 
risoner,  and  he,  my  sweet 
erty.  Alas!  what  kind  of  a 
>es  this  prove,  if  one  is  free 
I  the  other  is  shut  up,  and 
'  parting*  is  written  on  each 
ir  lives  ?" 

a  month  afterward,  IVlr. 
was  sent  for  by  Sir  Chrifito- 
ton,  who  asked  him  divers 

questions  concerning  the 
ountess,  and  Lord  William 
and  also  himself— such  as, 
i  priest  or  no ;  which  indeed 
wonder  at,  so  staid  and  rev- 
i  his  appearance.     But   he 

he  never  knew  or  ever 
f  harm  of  these  honorable 
jid  that  he  himself  was  not 
or  worthy  of  so  great  a  dig- 
\  hath  since  told  me  that  on 
day  of  his  examination  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  divers 

the  council  came   into  the 

to  understand  what  he  had 
Sir  Christopher  told  them 
'^ers  he  had  made ;  but  they, 
;  satbfied  therewith,  caused 
*  many  threats  of  racking 
tortures,  to  be  sent  prisoner 
e-housey  where  he  was  kept 


for  some  months  so  close  that  none 
might  speak  or  come  to  him.  But  by 
the  steadfastness  of  his  answers  he  at 
last  so  cleared  himself,  and  declared 
the  innocency  of  the  earl,  and  his  wife 
and  brother,  that  they  were  set  at 
liberty. 

Soon  after  her  lord's  release,  I  re- 
ceived this  brief  letter  from  Lady 
Arundel : 

"  MiNB  OWN  GOOD  CONSTANOB, 

I  have  seen  my  lord,  who  came  here 
the  day  afler  he  was  set  free.  He 
very  eamestly  desires  to  put  into  exe- 
cution his  reconcihation  to  the  Church 
now  that  his  troubles  are  a  little  over- 
past. I  have  bethought  myself  that, 
since  Father  Campion  hath  lei't  Lon- 
don, diligence  might  be  used  for  to 
procure  him  a  meeting  with  Father 
Edmonds,  whom  I  have  heard  com- 
mended for  a  very  virtuous  and  reli- 
gious priest,  much  esteemed  both  in* 
this  and  other  countries.  Prithee,  ask 
Mr.  Wells  if  in  his  thinking  this 
should  be  possible,  and  let  my  lord 
know  of  the  means  and  opportunities 
thereunto.  I  shall  never  be  so  much 
indebted,  nor  he  either,  to  any  one  in 
this  world,  my  dear  Constance,  as  to 
thee  and  thy  good  friends,  if  this  inter- 
view shall  be  brought  to  pass,  and  the 
desired  effect  ensue. 

^^  My  Bess  doth  begin  to  walk  alone, 
and  hath  learned  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  but  I  warrant  thee  I  am 
sometimes  frightened  that  I  did  teach 
her  to  bless  herself,  uotil  such  time  as 
she  can  understand  not  to  display  her 
piety  so  openly  as  she  now  doeth. 
For  when  many  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  here  last  week  for  to  consider 
the  course  her  majesty's  progress 
should  take  through  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  she,  sitting  on  my  knee,  was  no- 
ticed by  some  of  them  for  her  pretty 
ways,  the  clock  did  strike  twelve ; 
upon  which,  what  doth  she  do  but 
straightway  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  before  I  could  catch  her  little 
hand?  Lord  Cobham  frowned,  and 
my  Lord  Burleigh  shook  his  head; 
but  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  stroked 
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her  head,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
*  Honi  Boit'qux  mcUypense  f  for  which 
I  praj  Grod  to  hless  him.  Oh,  but 
what  fears  we  do  daily  live  in !  I 
would  sometimes  we  were  beyond 
seas.  But  if  my  lord  is  once  recon- 
ciled, methinks  I  can  endure  all  that 
may  befal  us.  Thy  true  and  loving 
friend, 

"  Ann,  Arundel  and  Surbet." 

I  straightway  repaired  to  Mr.  Wells, 
and  found  him  to  be  privy  to  Father 
Edmonds's  abode.  At  my  request,  he 
acquainted  Lord  Arundel  with  this 
secret,  who  speedily  availed  himself 
thereof,  and  after  a  few  visits  to  this 
good  man's  garret,  wherein  he  was 
concealed,  was  by  him  reconciled,  as  I 
soon  learnt  by  a  letter  from  his  lady. 
She  wrote  in  such  perfect  contentment 
and  joy  thereunto,  that  nothing  could 
exceed  it.  She  said  her  dear  lord  had 
.  received  so  much  comfort  in  his  soul 
as  he  had  never  felt  before  in  all  his 
life,  and  such  directions  from  Father 
Edmonds  for  the  amending  and  order- 
ing of  it  as  did  greatly  help  and  fur- 
ther him  therein.  Ever  after  that 
time,  from  mine  own  hearing  and  ob- 
servation, his  lady's  letters,  and  the 
report  of  such  as  haunted  him,  I 
learnt  that  he  lived  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  seemed  to  be  changed  into  an- 
other man,  having  great  care  and  vig- 
ilance over  all  his  actions,  and  addict- 
ing himself  much  to  piety  and  devo- 
tion. He  procured  to  have  a  priest 
ever  with  him  in  his  own  house,  by 
whom  he  might  frequently  receive 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  daily  liave 
the  comfort  to  be  present  at  the  holy 
sacrifice,  whereto,  with  great  humility 
and  reverence,  he  himself  in  person 
many  times  would  serve.  His  visits 
to  his  wife  were,  during  the  next 
years,  as  frequent  as  he  could  make 
them  and  as  his  duties  at  the  court 
and  the  queen's  emergencies  would  al- 
low of;  who,  albeit  she  looked  not  on 
him  with  favor  as  heretofore,  did 
nevertheless  exact  an  unremitting  at- 
tendance on  his  part  on  all  public  oc- 
casions, and  jealously  noted  every  ab- 


sence he  made  from  Loodoo. 
interview  between  this  now  1 
husband  and  wife  was  a  brief  sp 
perfect  contentment  to  both,  and 
spite  from  the  many  cares  and 
bles  which  did  oontinually  in 
upon  him  ;  for  the  great  diange 
manner  of  life  had  bred  sospk 
the  minds  of  some  eourtiefi 
potent  men,  who  therefore  be| 
think  him  what  he  was  indeed, 
which  no  proof  cookL  be  all^[ed 

During  the  year  whidi  fol 
these  haps  mine  aunt  died,  an 
Congleton  sold  his  house  k 
Pla^,  and  took  a  small  one  in  ( 
Inn  Lane,  near  to  Mr.  WeV 
Mr.  Lacy's.  It  had  no  gardei 
the  many  conveniences  the  otln 
afford;  but  neither  Muriel  noro 
did  lament  the  changj^  for  the  fi 
of  these  good  friends  did  sappl 
place  of  other  advantages ;  andi 
liked  me  more,  whilst  Basil  Ki 
poverty  abroad,  to  inhabit  a 
sumptuous  abode  than  heretolbn 
dispense  with  accustomed  lu 
Of  Hubert  I  could  hear  but  • 
tidings  at  that  time— only  that  h 
either  lost  or  resigned  his  pb 
court  Mr.  Hodgwn  was  told  b 
who  had  been  his  servant  that  h 
been  reconciled;  others  said  h 
lead  a  very  disordered  life,  and  \ 
ed  bad  persons.  The  truth  or  hk 
these  statements  I  coald  not  the 
cem ;  but  methinks,  from  what  1 
since  learnt,  both  might  be  paitlj 
for  he  became  subject  to  fits  of  ( 
and  so  discomfortable  a  remoi 
almost  unsettled  his  reason  ;  and 
at  other  times,  plunged  into  w 
excesses  for  to  drown  thoughts  < 
past  He  was  frightened,  I  wc 
leastways  distrustftil  of  the  soei 
good  men,  bat  consorted  with  ( 
lies  of  somewhat  desperate  eha 
and  fortunes,  and  sadi  as  de 
plots  and  treasonable  schemes. 

Father  Campion's  arrest  for  i 
different  canso— albeit  his  eneu 
seek  to  attach  to  him  the  name  < 
toi^— occurred  this  year  ml  Mrs.  *! 
house  in  Wofcesterthira^  and  e 
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e  hearts  of  all  recnsants  ;  but 

came  to  LondoQ,  and  speech 
1  of  him  by  many  amongst 
[uch  gained  access  to  him  in 
and  reported  to  others  his 
lorage  and  joyfuhiess  in  the 

suffering,  then,  methinks,  a 
us  spirit  spread  amongst 
9,  and  conversions  followed 
tianged  despondency  into  re- 

But  I  will  not  here  set  down 
aer  of  his  trial,  nor  the  won- 
arks  of  patience  and  constan- 
i  he  showed  under  torments 
Kings,  nor  his  interview  with 
jesty  at  my  lord  Leicester's 
or  the  heroic  patience  of  his 
or  others  with  better  know- 
sreof,  and  pens  more  able  for 
have  written  this  martyr's  life 
ious  end.  But  I  will  rather 
ch  events  as  took  place,  as  it 
der  mine  own  eye,  and  which 
I  ween,  so  Extensively  known. 
It,  I  will  speak  of  a  conversa- 
)ld  at  that  time  with  a  person 
stranger,  and  therefore  of  no 
^ificancy  when  it  occurred, 
h  later  did  assume  a  sudden 
ice,  when  it  became  linked 
(seeding  events. 

lay  that  I  was  visiting  at 
!igold8b3r's,  where-  Polly  and 
And  had  come  for  to  spend  a 
)ks,  and  much  company  was 
and  out,  the  &ces  and  names 
I  were  new  to  me,  some  gen- 
came  there  whose  dress  at- 
lOtice  from  the  French  fashion 

One  of  them  was  a  young 
very  comely  appearance  and 

manners,  albeit  critical  per- 
ight  have  judged  somewhat 
Tavado  belonged  to  his  atti- 
id  speeches,  but  withal  tem- 
ith  so  much  gentleness  and 
,  that  no  sooner  had  the  eye 
id  taken  note  of  the  defect 
>  judgment  was  repented  of. 
1  one  of  less  attractive  face 
iTior  should  have  displeased, 
oath  did  not  offend.  It  was 
to  sit  beside  him  at  supper, 
Hied  a  long  time;  and  as  bis 


behavior  was  very  polite,  I  freely  con- 
versed with  him,  and  found  him  to  be 
English,  though  from  long  residence 
abroad  his  tongue  had  acquired  a 
foreign  trick.  When  I  told  him  I 
had  thought  he  was  a  Frenchman,  he 
laughed,  and  said- if  the  French  did 
ever  try  to  land  in  England,  they 
should  find  him  to  be  a  very  English- 
man for  to  fight  against  them  ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  dinners  and  beds,  and  the 
liking  of  a  clear  sunny  sky  over  above 
a  dim  cloudy  one,  he  did  confess  him- 
self to  be  so  much  of  a  traitor  as  to 
prefer  France  to  England,  and  he 
could  not  abide  the  smoke  of  coal 
fires  which  are  used  in  this  country. 

"  And  what  say  you,  sir,"  I  answer- 
ed, ^  to  the  new  form  of  smoke  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hath  introduced 
since  his  return  from  the  late  discov- 
ered land  of  Virginia  P' 

He  said  he  had  learnt  the  use  of  it 
in  France,  and  must  needs  confess  he 
found  it  to  be  very  pleasant  Mon- 
sieur Nicot  had  brought  some  seeds  of 
tobacco  into  France,  and  so  much  lik- 
ing did  her  majesty  Queen  Catharine 
conceive  for  this  practice  of  smoking, 
tliat  the  new  plant  went  by  the  name 
of  the  queen's  herb.  ^'  It  is  not  gen- 
tlemen alone  who  do  use  a  pipe  in 
France,"  he  said,  ^'but  ladies  also. 
What  doth  the  fair  sex  in  England 
think  on  it  ?" 

"  I  have  heard,"  I  answered,  "  that 
her  majesty  herself  did  try  for  to 
smoke,  but  presently  gave  it  up,  for 
that  it  made  her  sick.  Her  hi^mess 
is  also  reported  to  have  lost  a  wager 
concerning  that  same  smoking  of  to- 
bacco." 

"What  did  her  grace  bet?"  the 
gentleman  asked. 

"  WTiy,  she  was  one  day,"  I  replied, 
"inquiring  very  exactly  of  the  vari- 
ous virtues  of  this  herb,  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter did  assure  her  that  no  one  under- 
stood them  better  than  himself,  for  he 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  all  its 
qualities,  that  he  could  even  tell  her 
majesty  the  weight  of  the  smoke  of 
every  pipeful  he  consumed.  Her 
hig^ess  upon  this  saidi  ^Monsieiir 
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Traveller,  you  do  go  too  far  in  [)utting 
on  me  the  license  wliich  is  allowed  to 
such  as  return  from  foreign  parts ;' 
and  she  laid  a  wager  of  many  pieces 
of  gold  he  should  not  be  able  to  prove 
his  words.  So  he  weighed  in  her 
presence  the  tobacco  before  he  put  it 
into  his  pipe,  and  the  ashes  after  he 
had  consumed  it,  and  convinced  her 
majesty  tliat  tlie  deficiency  did  pro- 
ceed from  the  evaporation  thereof. 
So  then  she  paid  the  bet,  and  merrily 
told  him  *  that  she  knew  of  many  per- 
sons who  had  turned  their  gold  into 
smoke,  but  he  was  the  first  who  had 
turned  smoke  into  gold.'  '* 

The  young  gentleman  being  amused 
at  this  story,  I  likewise  told  him  of 
Sir  Walter's  hap  when  he  first  return- 
ed to  Engliind,  and  was  staying  in  a 
friend's  house :  how  a  servant  coming 
into  his  chamber  with  a  tankard  of 
ale  and  nutmeg  toast,  and  seeing  him 
for  the  first  time  with  a  lighted  pij>e  in 
his  mouth  puffing  forth  clouds  of 
smoke,  flung  the  ale  in  his  face  for  to 
extinguish  the  internal  conflagration, 
and  tlien  running  down  the  stairs 
alarmed  the  family  with  dismal  erics 
that  the  good  knight  was  on  fire,  and 
would  be  burnt  into  Jishes  before  they 
could  come  to  his  aid. 

My  unknown  companion  laughed, 
and  said  he  had  once  on  his  tnivels 
Ix^cn  taken  for  a  sorcerer,  so  readily 
doth  ignorance  imagine  wonders. 
**  Near  unto  Metz,  in  France,"  quoth 
he,  "  I  foil  among  thieves.  My  money 
I  had  quilted  within  my  doublet,  which 
they  took  from  me,  howsoever  leaving 
me  the  rest  of  my  apparel,  wherein 
I  do  acknowledge  thevr  courtesy,  since 
thieves  give  all  they  take  not;  but 
twenty-five  French  crowns,  for  the 
worst  event,  I  had  lapped  in  cloth, 
and  whereupon  did  wind  divers-col- 
ored threads,  wherein  I  sticked  nee- 
dles, as  if  I  had  been  so  good  a  hus- 
band as  to  mend  mine  own  clothes. 
JSIessieurs  the  thieves  were  not  so 
frugal  to  take  my  ball  to  mend  their 
hose,  but  did  tread  it  under  their  feet. 
I  picked  it  up  with  some  spark  of  joy, 
and  I  and  my  guide  (ho  very  sad,  be- 


cause he  despaired  of  my  olnlity  to 
pay  him  his  hire)  went  forwaii  to 
Chalons,  where  he  brought  me  to  t 
poor  ale-house,  and  when  I  expostu- 
lated, he  replied  that  stately  inns  wen 
not  for  men  who  had  never  a  penij 
in  their  purses ;  but  I  told  him  tkk 
I  looked  for  comfort  in  tliat  case  moR 
from  gentlemen  than  clowns ;  when* 
upon  he,  sighing,  obeyed  me,  and  wiA 
a  dejected  and  fearful  counteniM 
brought  me  to  the  chief  inn,  where  hi 
ceas^  not  to  bewail  my  mueryni 
it  had  been  the  burning  of  Troy;  tl 
the  host,  despairing  of  my  abiMtj  ll 
pay  him,  began  to  look  disdainfiilljoi 
me.  The  next  morning,  when,  be  b^ 
ing  to  return  home,  I  paid  him  Ui 
hire,  which  he  neither  asked  nor  ei- 
pected,  and  likewise  mine  host  fat 
lodgings  and  supper,  he  began  to  talk 
like  one  mad  for  joy,  and  proft^ised  I 
could  not  have  had  one  penny  except 
I  were  an  alchemist  or  had  a  famifitf 
spirit." 

I  thanked  the  young  gentlemtn  fat 
this  entertaining  anecdote,  and  atkel 
him  if  France  was  not  a  very  diMjok^ 
cd  country,  and  nothing  in  it  bat  wan 
and  fightuig. 

"  Yea,"  he  answered ;  ^  but  Ml 
fight  there  so  merrily,  that  it  appem 
more  a  pastime  than  auglit  else.  IM 
always  so,  howsoever.  VThen  Frwch- 
man  meets  Frenchman  in  the  &ir 
fields  of  Provence,  and  those  of  tht 
League  and  thane  of  the  Religion — Gol 
confound  the  first  and  bless  the  hall 
•—engage  in  battle,  such  enoountai 
ensue  as  have  not  their  match  ftr 
fierceness  in  the  world.  By  my  trotki 
the  sight  of  dead  bodies  doih  not  ordi- 
narily move  me;  but  the  Tallej  rf 
Allemagne  on  the  day  of  the  greif 
Huguenot  victory  was  a  sight  the  Gki 
of  which  I  would  not  choose  to  look 
on  again,  an  I  could  help  it" 

"  Were  you,  then,  present  it  tbii 
combat,  sir  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yea,"  he  replied ;  <"  I  was  at  thit 
time  with  Lesdiguieres,  the  Pnitertaiit 
general,  whom  I  had  known  at  Li 
Rochelle,  and  bcshrcw  me  if  a  bkhv 
valiant  soldier  doth  live,  or  a  woitUer 
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.  stalwart  frame.  I  was 
17  his  side  when  Tourves 
r  came  for  to  urge  him,  with 
bundred  men,  to  ride  over 
and  slay  the  wounded  pa- 
0,  sir/  quoth  the  general,  *  I 
but  hunt  them  not  down.' 

were  heaped  manj  feet 
'he  plain,  and  the  horses 
uguenots  waded  to  their 
n  blood.  Those  of  the  Re- 
I  mad  at  the  death  of  the 
Allemagne,  the  general  of 
[lem  churches,  brave  cas- 
X),  when  the  fight  was  done, 
is  hehnet*  for  to  cool  his 
rehead  ;  and  lo,  a  shot  sent 
tit  into  eternity." 
iatholics  were  then  wholly 
asked. 

he    answered ;    "  mowed 

grass  in  the  hay-harvest 

however,     escaped.     He 

have  had   a  cheap  victory 

of  the  Religion;  but  the 
eaven,  to  whom  he  trusted, 
him  that  Lesdigui^res  on 
le  and  d' Allemagne  on  the 
3  hastening  to  the  rescue, 
lis  Italian  horsemen  should 

his  need.  So,  albeit  the 
^ht  like  devils,  as  they  are, 
;ot  a  fall,  which  weU-nigh 
.  He  was  riding  frantically 
the  fray  for  to  get  himself 
1  St.  Cannat  seized  his  bri- 
alled  him  a  coward,  so  I 
d,  to  dare  for  to  die  when 
sd  troops  had  need  of  him ; 
airied  him  off  the  field. 
f  Janson,  Pontmez,  hotly 
em,  but  in  vain ;  and  all  the 
leaders,except  Lesdigui^res, 
that  night  to  the  castle  of 
J  for  to  bury  the  baron." 
if  shiver  passed  through  the 
leman's  frame  as  h^  uttered 
irords. 
burial  you  then  witnessed?" 

•  God,"  he  answered,  "  nev- 
«8  another  such." 

the  horror  of  it?"  I 
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"  Would  you  hear  it  ?"  he  inquired. 

^  Yea,"  I  said,  <<  most  willingly ;  for 
methinks  I  see  what  you  describe." 

Then  he :  <'  If  it  be  so,  peradven- 
ture  you  may  not  thank  me  for  this 
describing ;  for  I  warrant  yon  it  was 
a  fearful  sight  I  had  lost  mine  horse, 
and  so  was  fi>roed  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  castle.  When  it  grew  dark  I 
followed  the  officers,  which,  with  a 
great  store  of  the  men,  also  descend- 
ed into  the  vault,  which  was  garnished 
aU  round  with  white  and  warlike  sculp- 
tured forms  on  tombstones,  most  grim 
in  their  aspect;  and  amidst  those 
stone  images,  grim  and  motionless, 
the  soldiers  ranged  themselves,  still 
covered  with  blood  and  dust,  and 
leaning  on  their  halberds.  In  the 
midst  was  the  uncovered  coffin  of  the 
baron,  his  livid  visage  exposed  to 
view — mena^sing  even  in  death. 
Torches  threw  a  fitful,  red-colored 
li^t  over  the  scene.  A  minister 
which  accompanied  the  army  stood 
and  preached  at  the  coffin's  heisid,  and 
when  he  had  ended  his  sermon,  sang 
in  a  loud  voice,  in  French  verse,  the 
psalm  which  doth  begin, 

*  Da  fond  de  ma  penB^e, 
Da  fond  de  tons  enuois, 
g       A  toi  8*e8t  adresBiS 

Ma  clamear  Joar  et  nolt* 

When  this  singing  began  two  soldiers 
led  up  to  the  tondb  a  man  with  bound 
hands  and  ghastly  pale  face,  and,  when 
the  verse  ended,  shot  him  tlirough  the 
head.  The  corpse  fell  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  singing  began  anew. 
Twelve  times  this  did  happen,  till  my 
head  waxed  giddy  and  I  became  .faint 
I  was  led  out  of  that  vault  with  the 
horrible  singing  pursuing  me,  as  if  I 
should  never  cease  to  hear  it." 

**0h,  'tis  fearful,"  I  exclaimed, 
<<  that  men  can  do  such  deeds,  and  the 
while  have  God's  name  on  their  lips." 

^  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew," he  answered, "  hath  driven  those 
of  the  Religion  niad  against  the  pa- 
pists." 

«  But,  sir,"  I  asked,  « is  it  not  true 
that  six  thousand  Catholics  in  Langue- 
doc«had  been  mnrtbered  ineold  blopdi 
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tnd  a  store  of  Ihem  in  other  places, 
before  that  massacre  P' 

**Ma.j  be  60,"  he  answered  i^  a 
'  careless  tone.  "  The  shoddiog  of 
>  blood,  exempt  m  a  battle  or  lawful 
duel,  I  ablior ;  but  verOj  I  do  bate 
papists  with  as  ^eat  a  hate  as  any 
Huguenot  iu  France,  ai\d  moat  of  all 
those  in  this  country — a  set  of  knav- 
ish traitors,  which  would  dethrone  the 
queen  and  sell  the  reulm  to  the 
Spaniards/' 

I  could  not  hut  fiigh  at  these  worda^ 
for  in  this  young  tnan'a  countenance  a 
quality  of  goodness  did  appear  which 
made  me  grieve  that  he  should  utter 
I  ^thcftc  unkind  word^  touching  Catho- 
lics. But  I  dared  not  for  to  utter  ray 
thinking  or  diitprove  his  accusatioDSt 
for,  being  ignorant  of  his  name,  I  had 
a  reasonable  fear  of  betn^  ensnared 
into  some  isilk  which  should  show  me 
to  be  a  papist,  and  he  should  prove  to 
be  a  spy.  But  patience  failed  me 
when,  after  speaking  of  the  clear  light 
of  the  gospel  which  England  enjoyed, 
and  to  lament  thtit  in  Ireland  none 
are  found  of  the  natives  to  have  cast 
off  the  Roman  religion,  lie  said  : 

**  I  ween  this  dolh  not  proceed  from 
their  constancy  in  religion,  but  rather 
from  the  lenity  of  FrotcsLante^ which 
think  that  the  conscience  must  not  be 
forced,  and  seek  rather  to  touch  and 
persuade  than  to  obhge  by  fire  and 
sword,  like  those  of  the  south,  who 
persecute  their  own  subjects  differing 
from  them  in  religion," 

"Sir,"  I  eTcclaimed,  "this  is  a 
strange  thing  indeedi  that  Protestants 
do  lay  a  claim  to  so  great  mildness  in 
their  dodiags  with  recusants,  and  yet 
such  strenuDiia  laws  against  such  are 
framed  that  they  do  live  in  fear  of 
their  Lives,  and  are  daily  fined  and 
tormented  for  their  profession." 

"  How  so  ?"  he  said,  quickly.  "  No 
papist  hath  been  bunit  in  this  coun- 

**No,  sir"  I  answered;  "but  a 
store  of  (hem  have  t)eeQ  hanged  and 
eat  to  pieces  whilst  yet  alive*" 

"  Nay,  nay  "  he  cried,  **  not  for  their 
religion^  but  for  their  many  treasons.** 


"  Sir,'*  I  answered^  * 
is  made  treason  by  unj 
then  punished  with  tin 
treason  ;  and   tliey   dio  ] 
cause  than  their   faith,  | 
token  that  each   of  the 
perished  on  the  scaffold 
offered   to  him   if  so   he 
Protestant," 

In  the  heat  of  this 
forgot  prudence ;  and 
ears  and  eyes  were  att 
speech^    which    this 
perceiving*  he  changed 
discourse — I  ween  with] 
intent — and  merrily  exc 
I   have  this  day  tranigFeii 
resolve," 

**  What  resolve  ?*•  I  said, 
to  retreat  from  dangeroiw  ti 

**Thls,"  he  answered:  ** 
my  return  I  would  s^iariag 
without  entreaty,  relate  mj 
and  observations/ 

»*  Then,  sir,"  I  replw 
you  have  contrariwise 
your  observations  have 
pithy,  and  withal  utt4 
treaty" 

**NodMng,"  be  said,**  I  m 
as  to  resemble  meo-^HUid  i 
I    have    myself    known — 
scarce  seen  the  lioni*  of  tbu  ' 
the  bears  of  Pai'i**!!  Ga 
must  engross  all  a  uMt 
their  adventures,  as  if  tfc 
the    Pillars    of    Ilerc« 
could  be  asked  which  A^ 
resolve  of  their  own  kn^i ' 

**  Find  you,  air,"  I 
riety  in  the  manners  of 
and  those  you  see  in 

He  smiled,  and 
must  not  he  too  nice  obserri 
and  manners,  and  tooj 
foreign  customs  and  i 
— not  so  much  thai  we  i 
others,  as  that  we 
selves  offended  by  othe 
you  an  example*  A 
ing  a  curious  observer  i 
compliments,  when  be 
one,  and  begun  to  cntioilai 
speech^  if  he  cbancMo 
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viiK^whom  he   hath  verv  great 

!ae,  yet  will  he  not  leave  the  iirst 
ivithout  a  solemn  excuse.  But 
gliBhiiian  discoursing  with  any 
-I  mean  in  a  house  or  chamber 
B^oce,  not  merely  in  the  street — 
spy  another  man  wiAi  whom  he 
MScaeioD  to  speak,  will  suddenly. 
It  any  excuse^  turn  from  the  ^rat 
ftod  go  and  converise  with   the 

and  with  like  ner^ljgence  will 
and  take  new  men  tor  discourse ; 

a  Ffencbman  would  take  in  IE 
as  an  argument  of  disrespect, 
fasliion,  and  many  other  like 
38  and  curiositie<s  in  use  in  one 
y,  we  must  forget  when  we  do 
into  another*  For  lack  of  thiB 
Dce  I  have  seen  men  on  their  re- 
tiome  tied  to  these  foreign  man- 
bemselves,  and  finding  that  oth- 
isene  not  the  like  toward  them, 
ivery thing  for  an  injury,  as  if 
were  disrespected,  and  80  are 
enraged**^ 
That  tlilnk  you  of  the  dress  our 

do  w  ear  ?"    I  inquii-ed  of  this 
;  traveUer, 

smiled,  and  answered : 
like  our  young  gentlewomen's 
t,  and  their  aprons  of  tlfie  linen, 
heir  little  hats  of  beaver;  but 
ave  they  left  wearing  the  French 
e,  borne  out  with  hoops  of  whale- 
^id  the  French  hood  of  velvet, 
111  a  border  of  gold  buttons  and 
I  ?  MethinL^  English  ladies  are 
Eld  of  jewels  and  diamond  rings, 

scorn  plain  gold  ringd,  I  find, 
bains  of  gold." 

"ea,"  I  said,  **  ladies  of  rank  wea.r 
rich  chains  of  pearl,  and  all  their 
I  must  needs  be  oriental  and 
mg.  l£  any  one  doth  choose  to 
i  simple  chain  or  a  plaio-aet 
h,  she  is  marked  for  wearing  old- 
med  gear.** 

Iiis  remindeth  me,'*  he  said,  **  of 
isant  fable,  that  Jupiter  sent  a 
Jr,  wherein  whosoever  was  wet 
i«  a  fool,  and  that  all  the  people 
wet  in  this  shower,  excepting 
philosopher,  who  kept  hiB  study ; 
n  the  evening  coming  forth  into 


the  market-place,  and  finding  that  all 
the  people  marked  him  as  a  fool,  who 
was  only  wise,  he  was  forced  to  pray 
for  another  shower,  that  he  might  be- 
come a  fool,  and  so  live  qaietly  among 
fools  rather  than  bear  the  envy  of  his 
wisdom.** 

With  this  pleasant  Btory  our  coo 
versation  ended,  for  supper  was  over, 
and  the  young  gentleman  soon  went 
away.  I  aeked  of  many  persons  who 
he  should  be,  bat  none  could  tell  me. 
Polly,  the  next  day,  said  he  was  a 
youth  lately  returned  from  France 
(which  was  only  what  I  knew  before), 
and  that  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton 
had  written  a  letter  to  Lady  Ingoldsby 
concerning  him,  but  his  name  she  had 
forgot.  O  what  strange  baps,  more 
etrange  than  any  in  hooks,  do  at  times 
form  the  thread  of  a  true  history ! 
w^hat  presentiments  in  some  eases, 
what  ignonmee  in  others,  beset  ua 
touching  coming  events ! 

The  next  pages  will  show  the  ground 
of  these  refiections* 


CHAPTKB  XXV. 

One  day  that  Mrs.  Wells  was  some- 
what disordered,  and  keeping  her 
room,  and  I  was  sitting  with  her,  her 
husband  came  to  fetch  me  Into  the 
parlor  to  an  old  acquaintance,  he 
said,  who  was  very  desirous  for  to  see 
me.  *M^Tio  is  it?"  1  asked;  but  he 
would  not  lell  me,  only  smiled;  ray 
foolish  thinking  supposed  for  one  in- 
stan|  that  it  might  be  Basil  he  spoke 
of,  but  the  first  glance  showed  me  a 
slight  figure  and  pale  countenance, 
very  different  to  his  whom  my  witless 
hopes  had  ejcpected  for  to  see,  albeit 
without  the  least  shadow  of  reason.  I 
stood  looking  at  this  stranger  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  who  perceiving  I 
did  not  know  him,  held  out  his  hand. 
and  said, 

*^  Has  Mistress  Constance  forgotten 
her  old  playfellow  ?** 

**  Edmund  Genings  I"  I  exclaimed, 
suddenly  guessing  it  to  be  him. 
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«  Yea,**  he  gaid,*'yoiir  old  fHcmd 

Edmund/* 

"Mr.  Ironmonger  is  thia  reverend 
gentleman's  name  now-a-dajs,"  3It. 
tVella  said;  and  then  we  all  three  sat 
down,  and  by  degrees  in  Edmnod'a 
present  faee  I  discerned  the  one  I  re- 
membered in  tbrme  r  years.  The  sam  e 
kind  and  reHectivo  aspect,  the  pallid 
hue,  the  upward-raised  eye,  now  with 
lees  of  searchincr  in  its  paze,  but  more, 
I  ween*  of  yearning  for  an  unearthly 
home. 

•*  0  dear  and  reverend  sir,"  I  eaid, 
*'  strange  it  doth  seem  indeed  thus  to 
address  you,  but  God  knoweth  I  thank 
him  for  ihe  honor  be  hath  done  my 
old  p1a}'Tnate  in  the  calling  of  him  un- 
to his  service  in  these  perilous  times.** 

**  Yea/'  he  answered,  with  emotion, 
"I  da  owe  him  much^  which  life  itself 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  repay*" 

"  My  irood  father,'^  I  said,  *'  dome 
time  before  his  death  gave  me  a  token 
m  a  letter  that  you  were  in  England. 
Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  P* 
.  "  TeU  us  the  manner  of  your  landing," 
quoth  Mr.  Wells ;  "  for  this  is  the 
great  ordeal  which,  once  overpassed, 
lets  you  into  the  vineyard,  for  to  work 
for  one  hour  only  sometimes,  or  else 
to  bear  many  years  the  noontide  heat 
and  nipping  frosts  which  laborers  like 
unto  yourself  have  to  endure.*' 

^  Well,"  said  Edmund,  ♦*  ten  months 
ago  we  to*>k  shipping  at  Honfleur,  and, 
wind  and  weather  being  propitious, 
tailed  along  the  coast  of  England, 
meaning  to  have  landed  in  Essex; 
but  for  our  Bakes  the  master  of  the 
bark  lingered,  when  we  came  in  eight 
of  land,  until  two  hours  within  night, 
and  being  come  near  unto  Scar- 
borough*  what  should  happen  but 
that  a  boat  with  pirates  or  rovers  in 
it  comes  out  to  surprise  us,  and  shoots 
at  as  divers  times  with  muskets  I  But 
we  came  by  no  harm ;  for  the  wind 
being  then  contrary,  the  master  turned 
his  ship  and  sailed  back  into  the  main 
sea,  where  in  very  foul  weather  we  re- 
mained three  days,  and  veriJy  I 
thwight  to  have  then  died  of  sea-sick- 
nen;  which  ailtaeat  ahoald  teach  a 


hil 


man    humilityi   if 

world  can  do  it, 

does  of  all  boasti 

courage  andstren;/!  u       !    it  b< 

cry  mercy  if  any  shoaiu  oifer 

move  him.** 

^  Ah  r  cried  Mr.  Weils,  h, 
"Topcliffe  should  betltink  bin 
this  new  torment  for  piaptfia, 
leave  a  man  in  this  plight  uoti 
knowledged  the  queeji*8  mspi 
should  be  an  aiiftil  dcfioe 
devil.** 

«  At  last,"  quoth  Mr.  Gemn; 
landed,  with  gnyit  peril  to 
on  the  side  of  a  high  cliff  ii<*ii 
in   Yorkshire,  and  reached  th 
in  the  evening.     Going  taio 
to  refresh  ourstdves,  which  I 
you  we  sorely  needled,  who  ilii 
meet  with  tlxere  but  one  Bad^ 

''  Ah  I  a  noted  pcusoiviuiV' 
Mr.  WelU,  ■'albeit  not  so  iq 
one  as  his  chief*** 

«Ahr  I  cried,  "good  Mr. 
that  is  but  a  poor  punt  I  ffM 
A  better  one  you  must  Iriiai 
night,  or  you  will  lose  J0iat 
tion.  The  queen's  laai  e& 
more  merit  m  it  than  joaji,  wi 
she  was  angry  with  btr  ei 
Spain,  said,  *  li'  her  royal  broil 
sent  her  a  goose-mAn^^  ahe  ' 
him  in  return  a  man-gooaei.*'' 

Mr.  Genings  smiled,  and  i 

"^  Well,  this  same  HaadiffI 
exact  sun  ey  of  us  all,  qiftesIM 
about  our  arrival  in  that  pimBB^ 
we  came,  and  wliither  we 
We  told  birn  we  were  driviii 
by  the  t>  .1  at1a«t,  by 

answer>,  Iiim-     l*hflii 

went  to  tlie  house  tyf  a  CatlioiiQi 
man  in  the  netghborhoodL  whi 
within  two  or  three  mil<%«  of 
and  by  him  were  directed  socn 
place,  some  to  another,  aooo 
our  own  desires.  Mr.  Pliadi 
kept  together ;  but,  for  ^sar  d 
cion,  we  determined  al  hksl  10 
also,  and  singly  to  coiaiaii  ^ 
to  the  protection  of  Ood  ami  I 
angels.     Soon  uf^er  we 
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we  came  to  two  fair  beaten 
ie  one  leading  north-east,  the 
cHith-easty  and  even  then  and 
being  in  the  night,  we  stopped 
th  fell  down  on  our  knees  and 
short  prayer  together  that  God 
infinite  mercj  would  vouchsafe 
t  us,  and  send  us  both  a  peace- 
iBsage  into  the  thickest  of  his 

Mr.  Genmgs  paused,  a  little 
by  the  remembrance  of  that 
I  but  in  a  few  minutes  ex- 

Eive  not  seen  that  dear  friend 
iaing  from  our  knees,  we  em- 
each  other  with  tears  trickling 
ur  cheeks ;  but  the  words   he 

me  then  I  shall  never,  me- 
forget  <  Seeing,'  quoth  he, 
ist  now  part  through  fear  of 
mies,  and  for  greater  security, 
1,  sweet  brother  in  Christ  and 
iving  companion.  God  grant 
we  have  been  friends  in  one 
and  companions  in  one  weari- 
nd  dangerous  journey,  so  we 
ive  one  merry  meeting  once 
1  this  world,  to  our  great  com- 

it  shall  please  him,  even 
t  our  greatest  adversaries ;  and 
we  undertake,  for  his  love  and 
une's  sake,  this  course  of  life 
r,  80  he  will  of  his  infinite 
38  and  clemency  make  us  par- 
if  one  hope,  one  sentence,  one 
md  one  reward.  And  also  as 
OB,  so  may  we  end  together  in 
Jesus.'  So  he;  and  then  not 
ible  to  speak  one  word  more 
f  and  tears,  we  departed  in  mu- 
snce ;  he  directing  his  journey 
ion,  where  he  was  bom,  and  I 
ard.** 

sn  you  have  not  been  into  Staf- 
reP^Isaid. 

a,"  he  answered, "  later  I  went 
Add,  in  order  to  try  if  I  should 
entnre  find  there  any  of  mine 
ods  and  kinsfolks." 
,d  did  you  succeed  therein  ?"  I 
d* 

e  only  friends  I  found,"  he  an- 
f.  wih   a   melancholy    smile, 


^  were  the  gray  doieters,  the  old  ca- 
thedral walls,  the  trees  of  the  close; 
the  only  ^miliar  voices  which  did 
greet  me  were  the  chimes  of  the  tow- 
er, the  cawing  of  the  rooks  over  mine 
head  as  I  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  tall 
elms  near  unto  tl^e  wall  where  our 
garden  once  stood." 

*^  Oh,  doth  that  house  and  ihat  gar- 
den no  more  exist  ?"  I  cried. 

^  No,  it  hath  been  pulled  down,  and 
ihe  lawn  thereof  thrown  into  the 
close.** 

^^  Then,"  I  said,  ^  the  poor  bees  and 
butterflies  must  needs  fare  badly.  The 
bold  rooks,  I  ween,  are  too  exalted  to 
suffer  from  these  changes.  Of  Sher- 
wood Hall  did  you  hear  aught,  Mr. 
Genings?" 

^  Mr.  Ironmonger,"  Mr.  Wells  said, 
correcting  me. 

<'  Alas  I"  Edmund  replied,  <<  I  dare4 
not  so  much  as  to  approach  unto  it,  al- 
beit I  passed  along  the  high  road  not 
very  far  from  the  gate  thereof.  But 
the  present  inhabitants  are  famed  tor 
their  hatred  unto  recusants,  and  like 
to  deal  rigorously  with  any  which 
should  come  in  their  way." 

I  sighed,  and  then  asked  him  how 
long  he  had  been  in  London. 

^  About  one  month,"  he  replied. 
^  As  I  have  told  you.  Mistress  Con- 
stance, all  my  kinsfolk  that  I  wot  of 
are  now  dead,  except  my  young  broth- 
er John,  whom  I  doubt  not  you  yet  do 
bear  in  mind — that  fidr,  winsome,  mis- 
chievous urchin,  who  was  carried  to 
La  Bochelle  about  one  year  before 
your  sweet  mother  died." 

"  Yea,"  I  said,  "  I  can  see  him  yet 
gallopping  on  a  stick  round  the  parlor 
at  Lichfield." 

''  'Tis  to  look  for  him,"  Edmund 
said,  '^  I  am  come  to  London.  Albeit 
I  fear  much  inquiry  on  my  part  touch- 
ing this  youth  should  breed  suspicion, 
I  cannot  refrain,  brotherly  love  solic- 
iting me  thereunto,  from  seeking  him 
whom  report  saith  careth  but  little  for 
his  soul,  and  who  hath  no  other  rela- 
tive in  the  world  than  myself.  I 
have  warrant  for  to  suppose  he  should 
be  in  London ;  but  these  four  weeks, 
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with  useless  diligence,  I  have  made 
search  for  him.  leaving  no  phice  un- 
sought where  I  eouM  suspect  him  to 
abide  ;  and  as  I  see  no  hopes  of  BU<y 
cess,  I  am  resolved  to  ieave  the  wty 
for  a  season." 

Then  Mr.  Wells  proposed  to  carry 
Echntind  to  Kate's  house,  where  some 
friends  were  awaiting  him ;  and  for 
some  days  I  saw  him  not  a^ain.  But 
on  the  nert  Sunday  evening  he  came 
to  our  house,  and  I  noticed  a  paleness 
in  him  I  had  not  before  perceived.  I 
asked  him  if  anything  had  disordered 
him. 

** Nothing,**  he  answered;  '*only 
methinks  my  old  shaking  malady  doth 
a^ain  threaten  me  ;  for  this  morning, 
walking  forth  of  mine  inn  to  visit  a 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
and  parsing  by  St.  PauFs  churcli, 
when  I  waj^  on  the  east  side  thereoft  I 
felt  suddenly  a  eirange  sensation  in 
my  body,  so  much  that  ray  face  glow- 
ed, and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  mine 
hair  stood  on  end  ;  all  ray  joints  trem- 
bled, and  my  whole  body  waa  bathed 
in  a  cold  Fweat,  I  feared  some  evil 
was  thre^iteuing  me,  or  danger  of  be* 
iDg  taken  up,  and  I  looked  back  to 
\  tee  if  I  could  perceive  any  one  to 
be  porsaing  me;  hut  I  saw  nobody 
near,  only  a  youth  in  a  brown -colored 
cloak ;  and  so,  concluding  that  some 
ll0ectioD  of  my  head  or  liver  had  seiz- 
e«l  me,  I  thought  no  more  on  it,  but 
went  forward  to  ray  intended  place  to 
say  mass." 

A  strange  thinking  cAme  into  mine 
head  at  that  moment,  and  I  doubted  if 
1  should  impart  to  him  my  sudden 
fancy. 

**  Mr.  Edmund,"  I  said,  nnahlo  to 
refrain  myself^  **  suppose  that  youth  in 
the  brown  cloak  should  have  been 
your  brother  I** 

He  started]  but  shaking  of  his  head 
said: 

•*  Nay,  nay,  why  should  it  have  been 
him  rather  than  a  thousand  others  I 
do  see  every  day  ?" 

''Might  not  that  strange   effect  in 
^yourself   betoken  the   presence  of  a 


"  Tut,  tut,  Mlsi 
cried,  half  kindly^ 
*^  tliis  should  bo  til 
ground  in  reason.^ 

Thus  checked,  I 
could  not  wholly 
Not  long  afler — on 
before  Mr.  Geninga  pj 
part  out  of  town — I 
walking  homeward  with 
others  from  a  house 
gone  to  hear  his  nuu 
returning  along  Ltidgl 
should  he  feel  but  tho  s 
he  had  done  before,  an 
indeed  visible  in  him, 
trembled  and  his  face  t 
as  a^hes ! 

**  You  are  sick,"  1  m 
walking  alongside  of  hi 

**  Only  affected  as  U; 
he  answered,  leaning 
for  to  recover  himself, 

I  had  hastily  looked 
and  b(?hold1  a  youth  in 
was   walking  some  pm 
I  whispered  in  Mr*  G«a 

**  Look,  Edmund  ;  is 
you  saw  before  ?*' 

**  O  my  good  Lord  P* 
ing  yet  more  pale,  ^  thii 
deed  t  At>er  all,  it  mm] 
er.  Go  on,"  he  said 
must  get  gpet^eh  with  hii 
cover  if  it  should  he  so.' 

We  all  walked  <m>  i 
behind.      Looking  hmA 
accost  the  stranger 
And  in  tlie  af^ei 
us  that  this  was  verily 
as  I  had  witli  so  litlk  si 
guesaod. 

^What  paised  btr 
asked. 

He  said  r 

**1  courteously  ssdiil 
man,  and  inquired 
he  was ;  and  he4mi^ 
StafFordshireman,  I 
hopes   it  Bhoulil  be  mj 
civilly  demanded  his 
I  should  have  betray  oil' 
when  bo  answered 
quietly  as  I  ooukl. 
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ismaiiy  and  was  called  Iron- 
',  and  asked  him  what  had  be- 
>f  his  brother  Edmund.  He 
ot  suspecting  aught,  told  me  he 
•ard  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome 
Pope,  and  was  become  a  notable 
and  a  traitor  both  to  God  and 
ntry,  and  that  if  he  did  return 
uld  infalliblj  be  hanged.     I 

and  told  him  I  knew  his  bro- 
ad that  he  was  an  honest  man, 
7cd  both  the  queen  and  his 
,  and  God  above  all.  <But 
!,'  I  added,  <  good  cousin  John, 
you  not  know  him  if  you  saw 

He  then  looked  hard  at  me, 
.  the  way  into  a  tayem  not  far 
1  when  we  were  seated  at  a 
with  no  one  nigh  enough  to 
ir  41S,  he  said :  *'  I  greatly  fear 

a  brother  that  is  a  priest,  and 
a  are  the  man,'  and  then  began 
r  that  if  it  was  so,  I  should  dis- 
nyself  and  all  my  friends,  and 
k1  that  in  this  he  would  never 
me ;  albeit  in  other  matters  he 
respect  me.  I  promise  you 
lilst  these  harsh  words  passed 
I  I  longed  to  throw  my  arms 
bis  neck.  I  saw  my  mother's 
his,  and  his  onc^  childish  love- 
nly  changed  into  manly  beauty, 
mg  years  and  mine  rose  before 
I  I  could  have  wept  over  this 
md  brother  as  Joseph  over  his 
enjamin.      I  could  no  longer 

myself,  but  told  him  truly  I 
)  brother  indeed,  and  for  his 
id  taken  great  pains  to  seek 
d  begged  of  him  to  keep  secret 
wledge  of  my  arrival*;  to  which 
ivered :  *  He  would  not  for  the 
lisclose  my  return,  but  that  he 
me  to  come  no  more  unto  him, 
t  he  feared  greatly  the  danger 
Btw,  and  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
ate  for  concealing  of  it.'  I  saw 
I  no  place  or  time  convenient 
of  religion  ;  but  we  had  much 
ation  about  divers  things,  by 
[  perceived  him  to  be  far  fix)m 
od  affection  toward  Catholic 
,  and  persistent  in  Protestant- 
hoat  any  hope  of  a  present  re- 


covery. Therefore  I  declared  unto 
him  my  intended  departure  oat  of 
town,  and  took  my  leave,  assuring  him 
that  within  a  month  or  h'ttle  more  I 
should  return  and  see  him  again,  and 
confer  with  him  more  at  large  touching 
some  necessary  afiairs  which  concerned 
him  very  much.  I  inquired  of  him 
where  a  letter  should  find  him.  He 
showed  some  reluctance  for  to  give  me 
any  address,  but  at  last  said  if  one  was 
left  for  him  at  Lady  Ingoldsby's,  in 
Queen  street,  Holbom,  he  should  be 
like  to  get  it." 

Aflcr  Mr.  Grenings  had  left,  I  con- 
sidered of  this  direction  his  brother 
had  given  him,  which  showed  him  to 
be  acquainted  with  Poll3r's  mother-in* 
law,  and  then  remembering  the  yoni^ 
gentleman  I  had  met  at  her  house,  I 
suspected  him  to  be  no  other  than 
John  Grenings.  And  called  back  to 
mind  all  his  speeches  for  to  compare 
them  with  this  suspicion,  wherein  they 
did  all  tally;  and  some  days  after- 
ward, when  I  was  walking  on  the  Mall 
with  Sir  Ralph  and  Polly,  who  should 
accost  them  but  this  youth,  which 
they  presently  introduced  to  me,  and 
PoUy  added,  she  believed  we  had 
played  at  hide-and-seek  together  when 
we  were  young.  He  looked  somewhat 
surprised,  and  as  if  casting  about  for 
to  call  to  mind  old  recollections ;  then 
spoke  of  our  meeting  at  Lady  In- 
goldsbjr's ;  and  she  cried  out, 

<^0h,  then,  you  do  know  one  an- 
other?" 

**  By  sight,"  I  said,  ^  not  by  name." 

8ome  other  company  joining  us,  he 
came  alongside  of  me,  and  began  for 
to  pay  me  compliments  in  the  French 
manner. 

"  Mr.  John  Grenings,"  I  said,  "  do 
you  remember  Lichfield  and  the  dose, 
and  a  little  girl,  Constance  Sherwood, 
who  used  to  play  with  you,  before  you 
went  to  La  Rochelle  ?" 

"Like  in  a  dream,"  he  answered, 
his  comely  face  lighting  up  with  a  smile. 

"  But  your  brother,"  I  said,  **  was 
my  chiefest  companion  then ;  for  at 
that  age  we  do  always  aspire  to  the 
notice  of  such  as  be  older  than  coode- 
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^soend  lo  duoh  as  be  younger  than  oui^ 
Helves.'* 

When  I  named  his  brother  a  cloud 
darkened  his  face,  and  he  abniptlj 
turned  away*  He  hilked  to  Pollj 
and  some  other  ladiea  in  a  gay,  jesting 
manner,  but  I  could  see  that  ever  and 
anon  be  frlanced  toward  me,  aa  if  to 
scan  my  features,  andt  I  ween,  com* 
pare  them  with  what  memory  depicted; 
but  he  kept  aloof  from  me^  a^  if  fear* 
ing  I  should  speak  again  of  one  be 
would  fain  forget. 

On  the  7 til  of  November,  Edmund 
returned  to  I/ondon,  and  came  in  the 
evening  to  Kate'a  house.  He  had 
been  labor in<»  m  the  country,  exhort- 
ingf  instruct mg,  and  exercising  his 
priestly  functions  amongst  Catholics 
with  all  diligence.  It  so  happened 
that  his  friend,  Mr*  Pla^^^den,  a  very 
virtuous  priest,  which  had  landed  with 
him  at  Whitby,  and  parted  with  him 
soon  afterward,  was  there  also ;  and 
geveral  other  persons  likewise  which 
did  usually  meet  at  Mr,  Wells's 
house  ;  but,  owing  to  that  gentleman's 
absence,  who  had  gone  into  the  coun- 
try tor  some  business,  and  his  wife's 
indisposition,  had  agreed  for  to  spend 
the  evening  at  Mr.  Lacy's,  Before 
the  company  there  as^emhled  parted, 
tlie  two  priests  treated  with  him  where 
they  shouid  say  nmss  the  following 
day,  which  was  the  Octave  of  All  Saints. 
Tliey  agreed  to  say  their  matins  to- 
gether, and,  by  Bryants  advice,  to  cele- 
brate It  at  tiie  liouse  of  Mr,  WeHs, 
notwithstanding  his  absence ;  for  that 
Mistress  Wells,  who  could  not  con- 
Teniently  go  abroad,  would  be  exceed- 
ing glad  for  to  hear  mass  in  her  own 
lodging.  I  told  Edmund  of  my  meet- 
ing with  his  brother  on  the  Mall,  and 
the  long  l^lk  ministered  between  ua 
some  weeks  ago,  when  neitlier  did 
know  the  others  name.  Mcthought 
in  his  countenance  and  conversation 
that  night  there  api>eared  an  unwonted 
consolation,  a  sober  joy,  which  filled 
me  almost  with  awe.  Wbeu  he  wish- 
ed me  good-night,  he  added,  **  I  pray 
you,  my  dear  child,  to  lit\  up  your 
•oul  to  heaven  ere  yoa  sleep  and  when 


you  wake,  and 

our  good  purpose,  and  tJw»ii1 
attend  at  the  holy  sacrifice  ni 
crowd  of  ait  gels  and  saints  w| 
always  a^isist  ihcreat,**  Wh 
light  faintly  dawned 
Muriel  and  1  ttole  ( 
quietly  dressed  ourseiveii^andi 
out  un»^ecn,  repaired  as  fait) 
could,  for  the  ground  wai  ^ 
slippery,  to  Mr.  Wells's  hoii« 
found  assembled  in  one  roal 
Geuing>4,  Mr.  Flaaden,  anollie] 
Mr.  Wliite,  Mr.  Lacy,  Mkti 
Sydney  Hodgson,  Mr. 
many  others-  Edmund  Ci 
ceeded  to  say  mass.  Tl 
great  a  stillness  in  the 
should  have  been  heard  to  cir 
he  said  the  prayers  in  a  ^f 
voice,  each  word  was  aadibleu 
ears,  which  are  very  qitiekj 
stretched  to  tlte  utmost.  £iiicl| 
in  the  street  caused  me 
fl  u  Iter.  Met  hou  gli  L, 
reading  tlie  giispcL  I 
eound  aa  of  the  Imll-door  i 
of  steps.  Then  notliiog 
little  while ;  but  ju»t  at 
of  the  consecration  tlM 
loud  rush  up^  the  staim, 
door  of  tlie  ciiamber  bur»t  { 
gentlemen  present  rose 
knees.  ^Iii»lrs*fts  Welk  i 
wise  sunk  on  the  ground*  I  dl 
for  to  hxjk,  or  move,  or  bred 
kept  inwardly  calling  oa 
present,  for  to  save  as. 
wordu  behind  me;  "Topcli 
buck  !"  ^'  Hurl  hbn  dawmi 
and  then  a  sound  of 
and  rolling,  followed  bj  * 
silence,  ,.  J 

The  while  the  maaa  weiil  II 
ever  and  anon  noises  itwe  M 
but  the  gentlemen  held  tiie  da 
by  mam  force  all  the  tioicw  Til 
the  foe  at  bay,  these  hrmrm  aid 
word  uttered  at  the  altar  rcMM 
I  ween,  in  their  breaals.  O  ni 
what  a  store  of  auflVring  vaa  \ 
into  a  brief  sfiaee  of  tiBia  I  i 
viaticum  was  that  commaiiiOii  f 
ceived  by  thy  doomed  j 
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fuiit  dtgnuB^  he  thrice  said, 
1  his  Lord  rested  in  his  souL 
raiias/*'  None  could  now 
the  sacred  mysteries ;  none 
Eitch  his  Lord  from  him.  **  Ite 
it"  The  mass  was  said,  the 
me,  death  at  hand.  All  re- 
then  ceased.  I  saw  TopclifiTe 
g  in  with  a  broken  head,  and 
ing  to  raise  the  whole  street, 
isden  told  him  that,  now  the 
IS  ended,  we  would  all  yield 
B  prisoners,  which  we  did; 
ich  he  took  Mr.  Grenings  as  he 

his  vestments,  and  all  of  us, 
[  women,  in  coaches  he  called 
Newgate.  Muriel  and  I  kept 
ether,  and, with  Mistress  Wells, 
rust  into  one  cell.  Methinks 
Id  all  have  borne  with  cour- 
misfortune  but  for  the  think- 
hose  without — ^Muriel  of  her 
od  infirm  father;  Mistress 
f  her  husband's  return  that 
is  sacked  house,  robbed  of  all 
3h  furniture,  books,  and  her 
ler  of  his  whole  life.  And  I 
of  Basil,  and  what  he  should 
e  knew  of  me  in  this  fearful 
*j  near  to  so  many  thieves  and 

persons ;  and  a  trembling 
er  me  lest  I  should  be  parted 
'  companions.  I  had  much  to 
scall  the  courageous  spirit  I 
stofore  nurtured  in  foreseeing 
ap  as  this.  If  I  had  had  to 
(Mice,  I  think  I  should  have 
)re  brave;  but  terrible  fore- 

of  examinations — perchance 
ilong  solitary  hours  in  a  loath- 
loe — caused  me  inward  shud- 
;  and  albeit  I  said  with  my 
r  and  over  again,  "  Thy  will 
J,  my  God,"  I  passionately 
this  chalice  might  pass  from 
h  often  before  in  my  presump- 
cry  mercy  for  it— I  had  al- 
ssired  to  drink.  Oh,  often 
thought  since  of  what  is  said 
fs  Psalms,  '^  It  is  good  for  me 
a  hast  humbled  me."  From 
ig  years  a  hot  glowing  feeling 
amed  my  breast  at  the  men- 
mfflering  for  conscience'  sake, 


and  the  words  **to  die"  had  Tjeen  very 
familiar  ones  to  my  lips ;  ^  rather  to 
die,"  "gladly  to  die,"  "proudly  to 
die;"  alas,  how  oflen  had  I  uttered 
them  I  O  my  God,  when  the  foul 
smells,  the  faint  light  of  that  dreadful 
place,  struck  on  my  senses,  I  waxed 
very  weak.  The  coarse  looks  of  the 
jailers,  the  disgusting  food  set  before 
us,  the  filthy  pallets,  awoke  in  me  a 
loathing  I  could  not  repress.  And 
then  a  fear  also,  which  the  sense  of  my 
former  presumption  tid  awaken. 
"Let  he  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  kept  running  in 
mine  head.  I  had  said,  like  St.  Peter, 
that  I  was  ready  for  to  go  to  prison 
and  to  death ;  and  now,  peradventurey 
I  should  betray  my  Lonl  if  too  great 
pain  overtook  me.  Muriel  saw  me 
wringing  mine  handli ;  and,  sitting 
down  by  my  side  on  the  rude  mattress, 
she  tri^  for  to  comfort  me.  Then,  in 
that  hour  of  bitter  anguish,  I  learnt 
that  creature's  full  worth.  Who 
should  have  thought,  who  did  not  then 
hear  her,  what  stores  of  superhunian 
strength,  of  heavenly  knowledge,  of 
divine  comfort,  should  have  flowed 
from  her  lips  ?  Then  I  perceived  the 
value  of  a  wholly  detached  heart,  sur- 
rendered to  God  alone.  Young  as 
she  was,  her  soul  was  as  calm  in  this 
trial  as  that  of  the  aged  resigned 
woman  which  shared  it  with  us.  Mine 
was  tempest-tossed  for  a  while.  I 
could  but  lie  mine  head  on  Muriel's 
knee  and  murmur,  "  Basil,  O  Basil  I" 
or  else,  "  If,  after  all,  I  should  prove 
an  apostate,  which  hath  so  despised 
others  for  it  I" 

"  'Tis  good  to  fear,"  she  whispered, 
"but  withal  to  trust.  Is  it  not  >irrit- 
ten,  mine  own  Constance,  ^  My  strength 
is  sufficient  for  thee  P'  and  who  saith 
this  but  the  Author  of  all  strength — 
he  on  whom  the  whole  world  doth 
rest  ?  He  permitteth  this  fear  in  thee 
for  humility's  sake,  which  lesson  thou 
hast  need  to  learn.  When  that  of 
courage  is  needed,  be  not  affrighted ; 
he  will  give  it  thee.  He  bestoweth 
not  graces  before  they  be  needed." 

Then  she  minded  me  of  liUle  St 
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Afmes,  and  related  passages  of  her 

life;  but  mo3tly  sfKikc  of  the  cross 
and  the  passion  of  Clirist,  in  such 
piercing  and  moving  tones,  as  if"  visi* 
\Ay  heholding  the  scene  oo  Calyary, 
td  the  Btorm  seemed  to  subaidti  in 

'my  breast  aa  she  went  on. 

**  Pmy"  she  gently  said,  "that,  if  it 
be  God's  will,  the  extremity  of  human 
auffering  should  full  on  thee,  so  that  thy 
love  for  him  should  increase*  Pray  that 
no  hnmzm  joy  may  viiait  thee  again,  bo 
that  heaven  may  open  its  gates  to  tliee 
and  thy  loved  ones.  Pray  for  Hu- 
bert, for  tlie  queen,  for  Topeliffe,  for 
every  human  fouI  which  thou  hast 
ever   been    tempted    to    hate ;    and    I 

I  promise  thee  ihitt  a  great  peace  shall 
gteal  over  thy  soul,  and  a  great  strength 
shall  lift  Ihe'e  up." 

I  did  what  she  desired,  and  her  words 
were  prophetic^  Peace  came  before 
long,  and  joy  too,  of  a  strange  unearth- 
ly sort*  A  brief  foretaste  of  heaven 
was  showed  forth  in  the  consolations 
then  poured  into  mine  heart.  Wlien 
aince  I  have  desired  for  to  rekindle  fer- 
vor and  awaken  devotion,  I  recall  the 
hoars  which  followed  that  great  anguish 
in  the  cell  at  Newgate* 

Late  in  the  evening  an  order  came  for 
to  release  Muriel  and  me,  but  not  Mt^. 
Wells.  When  this  dear  friend  under- 
stood what  h,^d  occurred,  she  raised  her 
hands  in  fervent  gnititudo.to  Cxod,  and 
dismissed  us  with  many  blessings. 

Tlie  events  which  followed  I  will 
brielly  relate*  Wlien  we  reached 
home  Mr,  Cx>ngleton  was  very  sick  ; 
and  then  began  the  illness  which  end- 
ed his  life.    Kate  was  almost  wild  with 

I  grief  at  her  husband's  danger,  and  we 
fetched  her  and  lier  children  to  her 
father's  bouse  for  to  watch  over  them. 
On  the  next  day  all  the  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  at  Mr.  Wells's 
house  (we  only  having  been  released 
by  the  dealings  of  friends  with  the 
chief  secretar}')    were  examined    by 

ijTustice  Young,  and  returned  to  prison 
to  lake  their  trials  the  next  session, 
Mr,  WelLs  at  his  return  finding  his 
house  ransacked  and  his  wife  carried 
•way  to  prison,  had  been  forthwith  to 


Mr.  Justioe  Young  for  to  Cfx 
witii  him,  and  to  denmod  his 
the  key  of  his  lodgings  ;  buti) 
sent  him  to  bear  the 
witli  a  pair  of  iron  boh^ 
The  next  day  he  es 
Newgate;  and  upon  MjJ 
ing  he  was  not  privy  tof 
ing  said  that  day  in  bis  ho 
ed  he  had  been  pre-sent,  thi 
name  highly  honored  by  I 
divine  a  sacritice  o0'i!rvd  in  jj 
tice  told  him  ^  ihat  tliotijili  b 
at  the  feast,  he  should 
same.** 

The  evening  I  retu 
the  prison  a  great  lassit 
me,  and  for  a  few  dayi^ 
much,  joined  with  paini 
and  L|i  the  limbs,  that  I 
think,  or  so  much  as  stj 
it  was  discerned  that  I 
with  the  smnll-p4»x,  catighl;! 
in  the  prison ;  and  ihl^ 
increase  to  Muricrs 
to  go  to  and  fro  from 
her  father's,  and  was  fol 
Kate  and  hcreh-i''  *^  * 
to  Sir  Ralph  Ir 
methinks  in  the  eim  it 
the  bestt  for  when  Mn  h 
with  the  other  prisoners^  Ita 
and  condemned  to  death  oa  I 
December,  some  for  hmTtiif 
the  others  for  havlnff  hcaai 
Mr,  Wells's  houi^e,  Kiile  oun 
don  but  for  a  few  hours,  lo  U 
of  him,  and  Polly's  care  oC  I 
w^ai*d  cherred  the  one  skM 
great  but  not  very  lasllog 
and  sobered  the  other's  s|it 
beneficial  manner,  for  stiiett 
been  a  stayer  at  home,  and  i 
ful  of  her  children  and  Kal 
and*  albeit  very  secret ly»  dol 
practise  her  religion.  Mn  i 
never«hean3  of  his  son-in-lav 
friend  Mr.  W«<lk*s  don^r,  1 
which  affected  him  baviag' 
his  senses  so  that  he 
his  grave  without  au 
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then  upon  the  bench,  par- 
Bdmund  GcDings,  because 

and  that  he  angered  them 
foments  1  The  more  to 
i  scoff  to  the  people,  thej 
in  a  ridiculous  fool's  coat 
had  found  in  Mr.  Wells's 
¥ould  have  it  to  be  a  vest- 
ras  appointed  thej  should 
'bum,  except  Mr.  Genings 
sUs,  who  were  to  be  exe- 
\  Mr.  Wells's  own  door  in 
fields,  within  three  doors  of 
edging.  The  judges,  we 
fler  pronouncing  sentence, 
"suade  them  to  conform  to 
(nt  religion,  assuring  them 
doing  thej  should  obtain 
otherwise  thej  must  cer- 
it  to  die.  But  thej  all  an- 
it  thej  would  live  and  die 
Etoman  and  Catholic  faith, 
and  all  antiquity  hod  ever 
nd  that  thej  would  bj  no 
)  the  Protestant  churches, 

moment  think  that  the 
.  be  head  of  the  Church  in 

They  dealt  most  urgently 
id  Grenings  in  this  matter 
ty,  giving  him  hopes  not 
life,  but  idso  of  a  good  liv- 
would  renounce  his  faith  ; 
lined,  Grod  be  praised,  con- 
resolute;  upon  which  he 
.nto  a  dark  hole  within  the 
re  he  remained  in  prayer, 
»d  or  sustenance,  till  the 

death.  Some  letters  wo 
om  him  and  Mr.  Wells, 
become  revered  treasures 

relics  in  our  eyes.  One 
his. was  Edmund):  "The 
hich  captivity  bringeth  are 
i  that  I  have  rather  cause 
rod  highly  for  his  fatherly 
:h  me  than  to  complain  of 
T  misery  whatsoever.  Cus- 
kused  that  it  is  no  grief  to 
ibarred  from  company,  de- 
king  more  than  solitude. 
ly,  I  talk  with  God — when 
Alketh  with  me ;  so  that  I 
lone."    And  much  more  in 

Mr.  Wells  ended  his  let- 


ter thu8:*^I  am  bound  with  gyves, 
yet  I  am  unbound  toward  Grod,  and 
&r  better  I  account  it  to  have  the  body 
bound  than  the  soul  to  be  in  bondage. 
I  am  threatened  hard  with  danger  of 
death ;  but  if  it  be  no  worse,  I  will  not 
wish  it  to  be  better.  God  send  me 
his  grace,  and  then  I  weigh  not  what 
flesh  and  blood  can  do  unto  me.  I 
have  answered  to  many  curious  and 
dangerous  questions,  but  I  trust  with 
good  advisements,  not  offending  my 
conscience.  What  will  come  of  it 
God  only  knoweth.  Through  prison 
and  chains  to  glory.  Thine  till 
death."  This  letter  was  addressed 
to  'Basil,  with  a  desire  expressed 
we  should  read  it  before  it  was  sent 
to  him. 

On  the  day  before  the  one  of  the 
execution,  Kate  came  to  take  le&ve  (rf 
her  husband.  She  could  not  speak 
for  her  tears ;  but  he,  with  his  usual 
composure,  bade  her  be  of  good  com- 
fort, and  that  death  was  no  more  to 
him  than  to  drink  off  the  caudle  which 
stood  there  ready  on  his  table.  And 
methinks  this  indifferency  was  a  joint 
effect  of  nature  and  of  grace,  for  none 
had  ever  seen  him  hurried  or  agitated 
in  his  life  with  any  matter  whatsoever. 
And  when  he  rolled  Topcliffe  down 
the  stairs  and  fell  with  him — for  it 
was  he  which  did  this  desperate  action 
— ^his  face  if  as  as  composed  when  he 
rose  up  again,  one  of  the  servants 
who  had  seen  the  scuffle  said,  as  if  he 
had  never  so  much  as  stirred  from  his 
study ;  and  in  his  last  speeches  befoy 
his  death  it  was  noticed  that  his  uttei^ 
ance  was  as  slow  and  deliberate,  and 
his  words  as  carefully  picked,  as  at  any 
other  time  of  his  life.  Ah  me  I  what 
days  were  those  when,  hardly  re- 
covered from  my  sickness,  only 
enough  for  to  sit  up  in  an  armed-chair 
and  be  carried  from  one  chamber  to 
another,  all  the  talk  ministered  about 
me  was  of  tlie  danger  and  coming 
death  of  these  dear  friends.  I  had  a 
trouble  of  mine  own,  which  I  be  truly 
ashamed  to  speak  of;  but  in  this  nar- 
rative I  have  resolved  above  all  things 
to  be  truthful;  and  if  I  have  ever  had 
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oocMioiiy  on  Uia  ooe  liandf«to  relate 
what  should  seem  to  be  to  mine  own 
credit^  on  tlie  other  alcio  I  desire  to  ac- 
[ItuowledgQ  my  weakne^^^es  aad  imjier- 
^  leciions,  of  wliicii  what  I  am  about  to 
relate  is  a  notable  inatunce.  The 
small'pox  made  me  at  thai  time  the 
moet  deibrmed  person  that  eould  bo 
aeen^  even  atler  1  waa  recoverLMl ; 
aiul  tlie  first  time  I  bebuld  my  face  in 
aglas&t  the  horror  whicli  it  gave  m© 
was  60  great  that  I  resolved  Badii 
thould  never  be  the  husband  of  one 
whom  every  pt>r8oii  which  i*aw  her 
muflt  ueedfi  be  aft'righted  to  look  on; 
but,  forecasting  he  would  never  «:ive 
me  up  for  thii  reason,  howsoever  his 
inclination  should  rebel  aguiu»t  the 
kindnesfi  of  his  hrart  and  hia  true  af- 
fection for  me,  1  hastily  Bent  him  a 
lattefp  in  which  I  said  1  could  give 
him  no  cau^^e  for  the  eliange  which 
had  happened  in  me^  but  tliai  I  wa^ 
roBolved  not  to  marry  hlin,  acting  in 
my  old  ha^ty  mariner,  without  thought 
or  prudence.  No  sooner  had  1  done 
K»  than  I  grew  very  uneasy  thereat, 
too  late  reflecting  on  what  his  suspi- 
cious should  be  of  my  inconeUmey, 
and  what  should  to  him  appear  Ruth- 
less breach  of  promise. 

It  grieved  me,  in  the  midst  of  snch 
grave  events  and  noble  sufiering^,  to 
be  so  concerned  for  mine  own  trouble ; 
find  on  the  day  before  tha  execution  I 
WS8  sitting  musing  painfully  on  the 
tragedy  whit:h  was  to  be  enacted  at 
our  own  doors  as  it  were^  weeping  for 
the  dear  friends  which  were  to  su^er, 
and  ever  and  anon  chewing  the  cud  of 
my  wilfnl  nndoing  of  mine  own,  and 
it  might  prove  of  Basils,  future  peace 
by  my  rash  letter  to  him,  and  yet 
more  rash  conoealment  of  my  motivcsa. 
Whilst  1  was  thus  plunged  in  grief 
and  uneafiineBS,  the  door  of  my  clnun- 
ber  of  a  sadden  opened,  and  the  ser- 
vant announced  Mr.  Hubert  Rook- 
wood.  I  lud  my  face  hastily  with  a 
veil,  which  I  now  did  generally  a»ey 
except  when  alone  with  Muriel  lie 
came  in,  and  metliought  a  change  had 
happened  in  hla  appearance*  He 
looked  somewhat  wiU  and  diflordered. 


and  his  faee  fluibed  M  m 

drinking. 

«' Constance,*^    he    iakl 
*^  tidings    have    reached 
would  not  suOTcr  me  lo  oc 
visit.     A  man  cansii^  Ira 
liath  brought  me  a  lettf^r  f 
and  one  directs  it, 

charged  me  to  d>  ')  ^ 

If  it  Inllies  with  tii&t  whii 
write  to  me — and  I  douhi 
be  so,  for  his  dealings  an:  oi 
and  honorahley  albeit  oEc 
must  needs  hope  far  ao 
ness  from  it  as  1  can  te 
to  be  possible  aiter  vo  m 
ing- 

I  stretched  oat  mine  ha 
sil's  letter.  Oh,  how  the 
from  mine  eyes  on  the  i 
He  had  received  mine,  a 
heard  some  time  baltire  fm 
he  dill  not  name  of  hia  tm 
sion  tor  me,  he  nerer 
that  I  had  at  last  vidded  tc 
txitions*  and  given  him  the 
I  withdrew  from  him. 

Nevi*r  was  the  nobleaa 
tare  more  evinced  thaa  in  i 
never  grief  more  hraitfiilt. 
-witli  a  more  patient  oidafs 
overthrow  of  hk 
ness  ;  never  a  gi 
ing  kind&esi  lowi 
tttre,  ai  he  deemed  her, 
ing  care  for  her  weal 
needs  liave  thoiight  so 
bis  love.  So  much 
pining,  sucli  strict 
Hubert  if  he  was  ooi  a< 
and  truly  recondled 
But  if  he  waa  indaed 
respect^  an  aseent  pvi 
riage  which  had  cost 
many  tears  and  many 
write*  more  than  if  with 
heart's  blood  he  bad  Indeed  i 
but  whieh,  nevenlielaMt  i 
gave,  and  prayed  Ood  lo 
botiu  if  with  a  good 
cnii  '  *  tided; 
gi  j'ir  it,  tf 

love  ium,  and  had 
who  had  alivai^ 
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re  pfecioQS  treasnrey  the 
lis  own. 

oth  joar  brother  write  to 
lljsaid ;  and  then  Hubert 
I  letter  to  read. 

he  imagined  I  concealed 
n  some  sort  of  shame  ;  and 
th,  had  I  acted  the  part  he 

might  well  have  blushed 

can  be  thought  of. 
iT  was  like  unto  the  other — 
x>uching  proof  of  love  a 
give  for  a  woman.  For- 
iself,  mj  dearest  Basil's 
as  my  happiness ;  and  firm 
ees  were  blended  with 
junctions  to  his  brother  to 
ery  hair  of  the  head  of  one 
earer  to  him  than  all  the 
le,  and  to  do  his  duty  to 

her,  which  if  he  observed, 
nindless  of  all  else,  for  ever 

returned  the  missiye  to 
1  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
arc  free — ^free  to  be  mine 
re  God  and  man." 
I  answered;  "free  as  the 
am  henceforward  dead  to 
things." 

"  he  cried,  startled ;  "your 
not,  Grod  shield  it,  to  be  a 

I  answered ;  and  then, 
land  on  Basil's  letter,  I  said, 
thought  to  marry  you,  Hu- 
this  hour  I  should  say  I 
jrou,  I  ween  you  would  leave 
ifiiighted,  and  never  return 

n 

r  brain  turned  ?"  he  impa- 
d. 

answered  quietly,  lifting  my 
face  only  is  changed." 
k  sort  of  bitter  pleasure  in 
)f  his  surprise.     He  turned 
any  smock. 

sir  not/*  I  said,  ^  my  heart 
changed  with  my  face.  I 
I  BO  merry  a  mood,  God 
s  to  torment  you  with  any 
ihensions.  My  love  for  Ba- 
same;  yea,  rather  at  this 
indilepzDofii  of  hii 


love,  more  great  tium  ever.  Now  yoa 
can  discern  why  I  should  write  to  him 
I  would  never  marry  him." 

Hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  Hu- 
bert said, "  Wouldlhad  not  come  here 
to  embitter  your  painP* 

"  You  have  not  added  to  my  sorrow,* 
I  answered;  "the  chalice  is  indeed 
full,  but  these  letters  have  rather  light- 
ened than  increased  my  sufferings." 

Then  concealing  again  my  face,  I 
went  on,  '*  O  Hubert,  will  you  come 
here  to-morrow  morning  ?  Know  you 
the  flight  which  from  that  window  shall 
be  seen  ?  Hark  to  that  noise  I  Look 
out,  I  pray  you,  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

He  did  as  I  bade  him,  and  I  mark- 
ed the  shudder  he  gave.  His  face, 
pale  before,  had  now  turned  of  an 
ashy  hue. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  he  said ;  "  a  scaf- 
fold in  front  of  that*  house  where  we 
were  wont  to  meet  those  old  friends  I 
O  Gmstance,  are  they  there  to  die  ? 
— that  brave  joyous  old  man,  that  kind 
pious  soul  his  wife  ?" 

"  Yea,"  I  answered ;  "  and  likewise 
the  friend  of  my  young  years,  good 
holy  Edmund  Genings,  who  never  did 
hurt  a  fly,  much  less  a  human  crea- 
ture. And  at  Tyburn,  Bryan  Lacy, 
my  cousin,  once  your  friend,  and  Syd- 
ney Hodgson,  and  good  Mr.  Mason, 
are  to  suffer." 

Hubert  clenched  his  hands,  ground 
his  teeth,  and  a  terrible  look  shot 
through  his  eyes.  I  felt  affrighted  at 
the  passion  my  words  had  awakened. 

"  Cursed,"  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse 
voice, — ^  cursed  be  the  bloody  queen 
which  reigneth  in  this  land !  Thrice 
accursed  be  the  tyrants  which  hunt  us 
to  death  I  Tenfold  accursed  such  as 
lure  us  to  damnation  by  the  foul  baits 
they  do  offer  to  tempt  a  man  to  lie  to 
Grod  and  to  others,  to  ruin  those  he 
loves,  to  become  loathsome  to  himself 
by  his  mean  crimes  I  But  if  one  hath 
been  cheated  of  his  soul,  robbed  of  the 
hope  of  heaven,  debarred  from  his  re- 
ligion, thrust  into  the  company  of 
devils,  let  them  fear  htm,  yea,  let 
them  fear  him,  I  say.  Revenge  is  not 
impoMibId      What  ahaU- ■'^  **-* 
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band  of  such  a  man?    Whal  shall  beoomes  terrible.    How  shonldl 

guard  those  impious  tempters  if  manj  to  be  dreaded  who  doth  despa 

such  should  one  daj  league  for  to  heaven  I*' 
sweep  them  from  earth's  face  ?    If  one        With  these  wild  words,  he  kf 

be  desperate  of  this  world's  life,  he  He  was  gone  ere  I  could  spetL 

'  TO  Bl  OOXTOTUMD. 
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When  mj  weary  spinning's  done, 
And  the  shades  of  eve  grow  deep^ 
And  bj  the  bright  hearthstone 
The  old  folk  sit  asleep ; 
M7  heart  and  I  in  secret  talk,  when  none  can  see  me  weq^ 

Ofttimes  the  driving  rain, 
And  sometimes  the  silent  snow, 
Beat  on  the  window-pane, 
And  mingle  sad  and  low 
With  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  smiles  and  tears,  of  a  time  long,  k«g  ago; 

Till  they  act  the  tales  they  tell, 
And  a  step  is  on  the  floor. 
And  a  voice  I  once  loved  well 
Says  :  "  Open  me  the  door." 
Then  I  turn  with  a  chill  from  the  mocking  wind,  which  whispers  ^  Neyermon 

To  the  little  whitewashed  room 
In  which  my  days  are  spent ; 
And,  journeying  toward  the  tomb. 
My  companions  gray  and  bent, 
Who  haply  deem  their  grandchild's  life  not  joyous,  but  content 

Ah  me  !  for  the  suns  not  set, 
For  the  years  not  yet  begun, 
For  the  days  not  numbered  yet, 
And  the  work  that  must  be  done, 
Before  the  desert  path  is  crossed,  and  the  weary  web  is  spun  1 

Like  a  beacon  in  the  night, 
I  see  my  first  grey  hair ; 
And  I  scarce  can  tell  aright 
If  it  is  from  age  or  care, 
For  time  glides  silent  o'er  my  l^e,  and  leaves  no  landmark  tlien. 

But  perchance  'tis  for  the  best, 
And  I  must  harder  strive. 
If  life  is  little  blest, 
Then  not  for  life  to  live. 
For  thoughaheart  has  nou|ht  to  take,  it  may  have  much  to  gift. 
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And  they  are  old  and  poor, 
And  bread  is  hard  to  win. 
And  a  guest  is  at  the  door 
Who  soon  must  enter  in, 
£1  to  keep  his  shadow  from  their  hearth,  I  dailj  toil  and  spm. 

Mj  sorrow  is  their  gain, 
And  I  show  not  by  a  tear 
How  my  solitude  and  pain 
Have  bought  their  comfort  dear, 
r  the  storm  which  wrecked  mj  life's  best  hope  has  left  me  stranded  here. 

But  I  hear  the  neighbors  saj. 
That  the  hour-glass  runs  too  fast, 
And  I  know  that  in  that  glad  day. 
When  toil  and  sorrow  are  past, 
e  ttlse  and  true  shall  receive  their  due,  and  hearts  cease  aching  at  last 
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SAINTS  OF  THE  DESERT. 

BY    THE    BBV.    J.    H.  NEWMAN,  D.D. 


1.  A  sportsman  fell  in  with  Abbot 
loDj,  when  pleasantly  conversing 
h  his  brethren,  and  was  scandalized. 
Fhe  old  man  said :  ^  Put  an  arrow 
the  string,  and  bend  your  bow." 
)  did  so. 

rhen  Antony  said:  ''Bend  it 
ttf  and  he  bent  it  more. 
Antony  said  :  ''  More  still."  He 
iwered :  "•  I  shall  break  it." 
Then  said  Antony :  ''This  will  be- 
the  brethren,  if  their  minds  are 
rays  on  the  stretch. 

2.  It  is  told  of  Abbot  Arsenius, 
r  he  was  used  to  remain  all  night 
boat  sleep. 

Chen,  when  morning  broke,  and  he 
ided  rest,  he  used  to  say  to  sleep : 
me,  yoa  good-for-nothing. 
Chen  he  took  a  nap,  as  he  sat ;  and 
n  woke  up  again. 

).  A  brother  said  to  Abbot  Theo- 
^  "  Say  some  good  word  to  me, 
lampirishing." 

He  answered:  I  am  in  jeopardy 
id^  and  what  can  I  say  to  thee  t 


4  A  brother  said  to  Abbot  Pastor*: 
"  I  have  done  a  great  sin ;  give  me  a 
three  years'  penance."  The  abbot 
answered ;  "  It  is  too  much." 

The  brother  said,  "  Give  me  a 
year."  The  old  man  said  again,  "  It 
is  too  much." 

The  brothers  round  him  asked, 
"  Should  it  be  forty  days  ?"  Still  he 
answered,  "  It  is  too  much." 

For,  said  he,  whoso  doth  penance 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  never  does 
the  sin  again,  is  received  by  Grod  even 
on  the  penance  of  three  days. 

5.  A  brother  had  sinned,  and  the 
priest  bade  him  leave  the  church. 

Bessarion  rose,  and  went  out  with 
him,  saying :  And  I  too  am  a  sinner. 

6.  Abbott  Macarius  said:  Never 
chide  an  erring  brother  angrily ;  for 
you  are  not  bid  save  another's  soul  at 
the  loss  of  your  own. 

7.  Abbot  Nilus  said :  If  you  would 
pray  as  you  ought,  beware  of  sad* 
ness ;  elsa  you  will  run  in  vain. 


vOw 
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Wrom  All  Tlie  Year  Bound, 
UP  AND  DOWN  CANTON, 


Canton  is  a  genuine  Chinese  city, 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
places  in  the  world.      There  are  four 
American  steamers  which  ply  between 
Hong-Kong  and  Canton.     They  are 
fast  commodious  vessels,  in  fact  float- 
ing hotels,  such  as  ply  on  the  large 
American  rivers.     The  voyage  occu- 
pies about  eight  or  nine  hours.     Of 
these,  five  or  six  are  on  the  open  sea, 
sheltered  mostly  under  the  lee  of  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  and  lofty  rocky  islets ; 
and  the  rest,  from  the  "  Bocca  Tigris," 
up  the  Canton  river.      The  fog  in  the 
winter  season  lies  so  dense  over  the 
flats  and  extensive  swamps  bordering 
the  river  that  steamers  have  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  caution,  going  **  dead 
slow,"  and  sounding  the  steam-whistle, 
while  the   little  flshing-junks,  which 
are  sure  to  be  scattered  by  dozens  in 
the  way,  eagerly  beat  their  gongs,  to 
make  known  their  whereabout     As 
the  steamer  ascends  the  river,  a  noble 
stream,  some  five  or  six  miles  broad 
near  the  mouth,  she  gets   gradually 
clear  of  the  fog.    The  wide  marshy 
flats,  and  the  bold  rocks  on  the  left 
bank,     crowned     with     odd-looking 
Chinese  stone    batteries,  come    into 
view,  to  be  succeeded  by  paddy-flelds, 
sugar-cane  cultivation,  orchaMs,  gar- 
dens, roads,  and  vilkges,  that  become, 
on  both  banks,  more  and  more  numer- 
ous, until  they  blend  with  the  vast 
suburbs  of  Canton.     Charming  little 
pagodas,  and  fanciful  buildings,  paint- 
ed and  carved,  the  residences  of  man- 
darins, peep  from  the  shade  of  groves, 
and  every  village  is  surmounted  by, 
two  or  more  lofty  square  towers,  the 
nature  of  which  puzzles  a  stranger, 
until  he  is  told  they  are  pawnbrokers* 
shops.      These  shops  are  so  fashioned 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  articles 
pledged,  because  the  broker  is  made 


heavily  responsiUe  fiir  the 
keeping.  The  security  is  n 
be  not  only  against  thievea, 
against  fire.  Half-way  to  Co 
the  right,  or  west  bank,  is  a  Ul 
lish  settlement  at  the  town  of 
po.  It  consists  of  some  ahi] 
lers'  stores,  warebousesv  and 
for  repairing  vessels  which  d 
their  cargoes  here,  being  uo 
proceed  higher  up  the  stream, 
po  is,  in  fact,  the  seaport  of 
and  was  a  flourishing  place 
till  Hong-Kong  diverted  th( 
From  Whampo  upward,  the  r 
comes  more  and  more  crowd 
junks  and  Chinese  boats.  £ 
the  junks,  men-of-war,  differ  £ 
rest  only  in  being  larger,  and 
ing  several  unwieldy  guns  o 
decks,  mounted  on  uncouth  cai 
in  many  instances  with  their  i 
not  pointed  through  porthol 
grinning  over  the  bulwarks 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  13 
empty  bottles. 

When  the  steamer  has  sbi 
cautiously  threaded  her  way 
these  numerous  vessels,  and  c 
anchor,  the  rush  of  '^  tanks 
round  her  is  astonishing.  Tb 
broad  bluff  crafts,  somethmg 
size  and  shape  of  the  sampa 
impelled  chiefly  by  women 
sweeping,  the  other  sculling 
large  steering  oar.  They  close 
the  ship  in  hundreds,  jelliog*  i 
ing,  struggling,  and  fighting  i 
gangways,  till  every  passenger 
tide  of  light  freight  haa  left 
women  are  warmly  and  comi 
dressed  in  dark-blue  linen  shn 
wide  drawers:  with  red  and 
bandanas  round  their  headf  and 
They  are  often  young  and  gow 
ing,  with  Inright  lan|^ing  eyea 
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i  jolly  red  cheeks.  They  are, 
e  "  flower-boat"  girls,  honest 
condacted.  Their  boats  are 
veTy  with  SDog  neat  cabins 
minted,  and  bedizened  with 
old-fashioned  pictures,  and 
[lasses.  A  low  cushioned 
Ds  round  three  sides,  and  the 
r  sits  down  pleasantly  enough, 
through  ihe  entrance,  and 
ace  with  the  sturdy  nymph, 
ha"  stamp  and  go,"  is  row- 
Jong,  while  at  the  stem,  be- 
back,  another  lusty  Naiad 
a  on  his  way. 

rer  divides  the  great  city  into 
s;  that  on  the  teft  bank, 
by  far  the  larger,  being  Can- 
the  opposite  smaller  town 
'  On  the  Honan  side,  a  few 
I  gentlemen  still  live  and 
)usine88,  as  branches  of  sev- 
I  in  Hong-Kong;  but  the 
European  quarter  is  a  flne 
n  on  the  Oemton  side,  pre- 
»  the  river  a  revetted  walL 
church  and  some  handsome 
ncluding  the  British  con- 
ve  been  already  completed 
i  land,  which  is  called  the 
1."  It  adjoins  the  portion 
aUotted  for  the»  Hongs,  or 
»  and  offices  of  foreign 
i)  merchants,  which  were 
m  by  the  Chhiese  mob  be- 
st war. 

in  the  morning,  one  day  in 

of  February,  I  started  from 

I  side,  under  the  guidance  of 

cicerone,  who  spoke  a  lan- 

lewhat  better  than  the  gib- 

wn  by  the  name  of  **  pigeon" 

English,  to  explore    the 

ntori.    We  crossed  the  river 

i-boat,  and  after  threading, 

id  pushing,  our  way  through 

small  craft  in  every  variety, 

the    custom-house    stairs, 

small  office  in  which  pre- 

Sn^h  functionary,  in  the 

he     Chinese    government. 

id  is   crowded  with  mean 

ds,  in   which,   and    about 

f  ioad|  and  on  board  in- 

voL.  n.    42 


numerable  boats,  packed  closely  along 
the  bank,  men,  women,  and  children, 
filthy  and  ragged,  were  crowding  in 
swarms.  We  passed  a  short  way  up 
the  strand,  by  some  large  shops, 
crammed  with  clothing  and  ship 
chandlery,  aift,  striking  inland,  tra- 
versed an  open  space,  scattered  with 
the  relics  of  the  European  Hongs 
burnt  before  the  last  war  (a  space, 
by-the-by,  which  Europeans  have  al- 
together deserted,  preferring  the 
"  Shdmeen"  land,  an^  which  the 
Chinese  government  appear  unwilling 
to  resume,  so  that  it  remains  altogeth- 
er untenanted).  We  then  entered 
the  bazaar,  or  strictly  commei'cial 
portiohs  of  the  town. 

The  day  was  unusually  sultry  for 
the  time  of  year ;  the  streets  (so  to 
call  passages   of  six  or  seven    feet 
width),  entirely  paved  with  flag-stones, 
were  muddy  and  greasy  from  rain 
that  had  fallen  the  day  before.      The 
air  was  stagnant  from  the  confinement 
of  closely  packed   and  overhanging 
houses,  and  heated  by  swarms  of  peo- 
ple hurrying  to  and  fro,  while  an  in- 
supportable stench  from  sewers,  neg- 
lected drains,  and  putrid  fish  and  fiesh, 
with  a  horrible  odor  of  stale  cabbage 
water,  pervaded  the  sufibcating    at- 
mosphere.    I  became  faint  at  times, 
fatigued  and  heated  beyond  endurance, 
so  that  my  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
this  enormous  labyrinth  through  which 
I   plodded   for  four  hours   before  I 
could  get  a  sedan-chair,  is  one  rather 
of  the  feelings  than  of  the  judgment. 
I  walked — stepping  now    and    then 
into  shops,  to  examine  them   more 
closely — and  rode  in  a  sedan-chair  up 
one  street  and   down   another,  from 
about  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  un- 
til four  in   the  afternoon,  and  had  to 
leave  unvisited  about  half  the  bazaar, 
to  get  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a  few  tem- 
ples, gardens,    and  mandarin-houses 
before  dusk. 

The  streets  are  fiagged,  and  about 
six  or  seven  feet  broad.  They  appear 
to  be  innumerable,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles  at  every  two  or 
three  hundred    yards.     The  housei 
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on  each  side  are  narrow-trantetl^  but 
'extending  eonsidorably   to  the  rear. 
I'There  are  no  windows,  for  the  centre 
of  each  front  is  open,  merely  consist- 
king  of  carved  and  painted  frame  work> 
tike  tlie  proscenium  of  a  theatre,  and 
Jisplajiiig  the  contents  of  the  ^hop  on 
ach   hand^  like  side  scenes.       The 
ck  is  closed  by  a  large  panelling,  in 
rhich  figures  of  gods,  men,  imimals, 
^and  flowers  are  painted,  with  a  vast 
deal  of  gilding  and  finery.      In  short, 
each  sliop  looks  like  a  little  theatre, 
few   houses    have   upper    stories, 
^'reached  by  pj^ttr  carved  and  balus- 
troded  stairs*     And  as  every  article 
for    which    space    can    he   found    is 
hung  i»j*  for  display,  both  insTde  the 
shop  and  around  its  front,  the  spec- 
tator, as  he  enters  the   bazaar,  feels 
as  if  he  ,wcre  diving  into  an  ocean 
of  cloths,  silks,  flags,  and  flatters. 

My  guide  was  a  sharp  fellow,  who 
thoroughly    knew    all    the    sights   of 
Canton.     As  he  had  been  often  em- 
ployed as  cicerone  by  the  ship  cap- 
tains, he  immediately  put    me  down 
as  one    of  that  jolly  fnitemily,  fre-. 
quent    intercourse    with     whom   had 
given    a   slightly   nautical  twang    to 
hifi  discourse.     We  had  not  gone  far 
betbi-e    he    addressed    me^     **I   say, 
cappen ;   you  come  along  o'  me  and 
see  jewelers'    shops.      Here*8   first- 
rate  shop— number  one  jeweler  this 
chap — cappen  want  to  bay  anything? 
Heave  along  1"    The  jewelers*'  shops 
were  numerous,  and  I  saw  many  very 
beantifnt   specimens  of  carving   and 
filigree-work.       Some    of   the  sliops 
sold    articles    of    European    design, 
othon»  ministered  only  to  the  native 
be^iuty  and  fashion  of  Canton.    These 
contained  many  articles  of  considera- 
ble beauty  and  rejil  taste.      The  most 
notable  were  the  "  bird's  feather  orna- 
ment*,*' which  consigt  of  gold  or  gilt 
head  combs,  brooches,  ear-rings,  and 
the  Uke,  on  which    are   firmly  flxe*l, 
with  glue,    strips  of  the  bright  blue 
feathers  of  the  kingfisher    ^Halcyon 
Smymensi.s),  cut  into  small  patterns, 
through  which  the   gold   ground  ap- 
pem;    tlm   whole   effect    bein^  ex- 


actly like  tliai  of 
kingfisher   is    not,  I  ll 
China,  but  ia  imported  in  gn 
bers    from    Buriuah   and   ] 
asked  the  price  of  one  ^kiq 
the   counter,  ^id    was   uM 
dollar  (two  sbillitigs  . 
The  bird  was    (>roli 
India     tor     tlu^^M 
shojis  are    in  gri?at    nulj 
CTiinese  ivory  yieldn, 
to  that  of  thf'  Juf>iioeseb] 
several  poi-celain  shop^j 
Cjich  ten  or  a  dozro 
youths    painting     awayt, 
laboriously,  at  leaves,  flii 
and  BO  fttTtht  on  plaice] 
hiwl  a  Btnall  bowl  of 
when  ho  had  painted  tq 
of  the  deagn  intended 
color,  he   parsed  ihe 
neighbor,  ftrho   mlded 
so    on    all    round    tiits 
pattern  was  cump]etd|| 
result  is  stiff  and  mc 
is  no  attempt  at 
ing  like  tljc  beautiful  pS 
ed  in  the  tactorics    at 
Dresden.     Dyers   and 
numerous*     The    silk 
finest  in   the  Imzaar,  bu 
tenta    are    faeces  si  velj 
not  very  gOi^d.     Indc^dt] 
silks  are  considered    by 
themselves    to   be   inferi< 
made    in   tlie   northern 
the  empire*     I  have  ficeal 
and  pieces  from  Pekia 
India  vm  Ncpnul,  of  a  < 
waj*  assured  by    a 
could  not  be  procured^ 
was  five-and-twetity  y^^nt 
is  possible   that  our   pr 
different  connection   with  J 
have  introduced  a  better  J 
Shanghae,  which  ts  so 
But  the  Cliinese   were 
formerly  about  exporting  j 
silks,   and  those    I    nllud 
brought  by  the  metnlMT*  i 
sent  ev» 
^m  K 
China,  li- 
the emp^ 
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Chinese  shopkeepers  are  fkt 
table*lookmg  fellows,  with  pleas- 
)d-hamored&ces.  Theysk)wed 
ir  cariosities  very  willinglj,  aod 
le  less  courteoaslj  exchanged  a 
\ «  chin-chin"  with  me  if  I  left 
p  withoat  purchasing  anything, 
shops  are  numberless.  They 
ed  up  with  chests  such  as  we 
England,  and  with  open  baskets 
se  and  inferior  tea  for  the  poor, 
leapest  kind  is  made  in  thin 
cakes  or  lai^  wafers,  strung 
ilips  of  bamboo.  It  partially 
»  m  hot  water,  and  is  flavored 
It  by  those  who  drink  it  Of 
m  of  brick  tea  I  have  never 
ly  mention  in  the  books  pub- 

7  travellers. 

e  are  poulterers'  shops,  with 
lasted  and  raw ;  and  there  are 
le   sellers'  stalls,  and  fish  in 

dead  and  not  over-fresh,  or 

large  tubs  of  water.  They 
.  of  the  carp  family,  including 
ilrgals,  and  kutlas,  so  familiar- 
n  in  India,  also  several  species 
dhiroids,  called  vulgarly  '<  cat- 
Che  fish  brought  from  the  sea 
ed  and  sun-dried,  and,  with 
lid  fixxm  immense  festoons  of 
ins,  set  up  a  stench  that  it  is 

to  walk  through. 

inspecting  shops  and  elbow- 
being  elbowed  in  the  crowd 
noon,  when  I  was  ready  to 
h  heat  and  fatigue,  my  pilot 
me  to  a  small  square,  flagged 
ne,  on  which  the  sun  shone 
He  called  it  "Beggars' 
and  told  me  that  all  the  des- 
d  abandoned  sick  in  the  city 
if  they  could,  to  this  spot,  be- 
ose  who  died  there  received 
It  the  expense  of  govem- 
Vliile  he  spoke,  my  eyes  were 
m  some  heaps  of  dirty  tatter- 

8  cm  the  ground,  which  pres- 
;mi  to  move,  and  I  discovered 
Ror  three  miserable  creatures, 
covered  with  odious  filth,  ly- 
tiflerent  stages  of  their  last 
>  the  bare  stones,  exposed  to 
ing  imjB  of  the  sun.    They 


came  here  to  die,  and  no  one  heeded 
them,  or  gave  them  a  drop  of  water, 
or  a  morsel  of  food,  or  even  a  little 
shelter  from  the   noontide  glare.    I 
had  seen  shocking  things  of  this  sort 
in  India,  but  nothing  so  horrible.     To 
insure  a  climax  of  disgusts,  my  guide 
led  me  straight  to  a  dog  butcher's 
shop,  where  several  of  the  nasty  fat 
oily  carcases  of  those  animals  were 
l^&nging  for  sgje.    They  had  not  been 
flayed,  but  &igled  there  with  their 
smooth  shining  skins,  which  had  been 
scalded  and  scraped  dean  of  hair,  so 
that  at  first  I  took  them  for  sucking- 
pigs.    There  were  joints  of  dog,  ready 
roasted,  on  ih&  counter,  and  in  the 
back  of  the  shop  were  several  cages 
in  which  live  dogs  were  quietly  sitting, 
lolling  their  tongues  out,  and  appear- 
ing very  unconcerned.    I  saw  several 
cats  also,  in  cages,  looking  very  de- 
mure; and  moreover  I  saw  custom- 
ers, decorous  and   substantial-looking 
householders,  inspect    and   feel    the 
dogs  and  cats,  and  buy  thpse  which 
they  deemed  fittest  for  the  table.    The 
cats  did  not  like  being  handled,  and 
mewed  loudly.    '*  What  cappen  think 
o'  that  ?"   said  my  fi;uide.    "  Cappen 
s'pose  never  eat  dog  r— dog  very  good, 
very  fat,  very  soft.     Oh,  number  one 
dinner  is  dog!"     "And  are  cats  as 
good?"    I    asked.    "Oh,    Chinaman 
chowchow    everything.       Chowchow 
plenty  cat.     Chinaman  nasty  beast,  I 
think,  cappen,  eh  ?"    My  cicerone  had 
been  so  long  mixed  up  with  European 
and  American  ship  captains  and  mis- 
sionaries, that  he  had  learnt  to  suit 
his  ideas  to  his  company,  if  his  ideas 
had  not  actually  undergone  great  mod- 
ification, as  is  the  case  in  India  with 
those  educated  natives  of  the  present 
day  known  to  us  as  specimens  of 
"  Young  Bengal" 

Before  quitting  the  bazaar,  I  was 
ushered  into  two  gambling-shops. 
These  are  licensed  by  the  Chinese 
government,  the  owners  paying  a'  con- 
siderable tax.  Both  were  tolerably 
full  of  players,  and  in  both  the  same 
kind  of  game  was  being  played — a 
simple  one  enough,  if  I  understood  it 
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'a  player  staked  a  pile  of  cash  or  dol* 
Iftrs  i  the  croupier  staked  a  similar 
one  ;  and  then  another  member  of  the 
earabUshment  dipped  bis  hand  into  a 
bag  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  count- 
era  ;  if  they  were  in  even  fours,  the 
bank  won ;  if  they  were  uneven,  the 
player  won,  and  the  cjt>u pier's  stake 
was  duly  handed  over  to  him — rather 
ruefully,  it  struck  me,  by  the  hanker, 
who  sat  on  the  oount#  raised  above 
the  re.sit*  This  game  appears  about 
i\^  intrinsicalty  entertaining  as  pnltiug 
j^traws  ;  but  I  may  have  overlooked  or 
in  IB  understood  parts  of  it  of  a  more  in* 
telleetual  nature.  In  the  first  house  I 
visited,  the  players  were  of  the  lower 
elass,  and  the  stakes  were  copper  ca^^h. 
One  man,  quite  a  youth,  left  the  room 
evidently  cleaned  out;  his  look  re- 
vealed it,  and  I  suppose  he  went  away 
to  the  opium  shop^  the  usual  consola- 
tion of  a  Chinaman  unrh^r  the  circum- 
stancea.  As  we  entered  the  second 
gambling-house,  my  guide  informed 
mo,  '^^  This  rich  house.  Number  one 
follow  play  here — mandarin  chap.'* 
And  truly  T  saw  in  the  room  goodly 
piles  of  dollars  heaped  up  before  a 
iK-^t tor-dressed  assembly.  The  game 
appf^ared  to  be  the  same,  and  money 
changed  hands  rapidly.  I  ♦-chin- 
chinned*'  to  the  banker  and  to  the 
company,  and  \vai<  civilly  allowed  to 
lofik  on.  The  room  led  tlirough  a  fil- 
igree d  doorway  to  another  apartmenl, 
where  cakes,  loaves,  tea,  and  pipes 
were  spread  out,  and  where  long-tailed 
gentlemen  were  lounging  and  discusA- 
ing  the  news  of  the  day. 

Being  in  want  of  cash,  and  having 
only  dollar  notes  with  me,  T  asked  my 
gitide  what  I  should  do  ?  He  straights 
way  led  me  to  a  money-changer's, 
where  t  was  at  once  furnished  with 
change  for  my  notes  at  pan  As  this 
was  an  unusual  accommmlation,  I  ask- 
ed tfie  reason  of  such  generosity,  and 
was  informed  that  the  dollars  given 
me  were  all  lights  and  that  the  chang- 
cp  would  obtain  fuU'Wciflrht  dollars  for 
the  notes  by-and-by.  I  was  assured, 
however,  that  in  all  the  shops  the  dol- 
lars I  had  received  would  be  received 


at  the  full  Tftlae  ;  ftod  tlili  Ifaonlta 
be  the  case,  AU  the  line  I  wii  a 
the  money-chaiiger'e,  I  Mw  ihietj 
four  people  telling,  exaii 
stamping  dollars.  So  d 
mutilated  does  the  eoia 
bearing  the  »^  chop"  or  loark  rf  ( 
banker  or  dealer  inta  whose] 
sioii  it  passes,  that  it  aa  nearly  \ 
sible  returns  to  that  state  oC  I 
which  the  Chiiiamao  prefers  to  I 
coin.  As  it  wa»,  tlM>  only 
change   I  could  pro-  h 

was    in   fragment*   »  i 

weighing  out  of  whioh  I  wu^  of  I 
at  the  mercy  of  tJ»e  shopmaii. 

A  chair  having  been  wilh  {^ 
ficulty  procured  for  m%  and 
for  my  guide,  we  were  about » 
from    the    bazaar   when    1   had 
honor  of   meeting   a  maadaria 
unite-     My  bearers  had  jnai 
squeeze  into  the  entrance  ef  | 
alley,  when  the  earalcade 
upon     us.      Funny-looking 
with  spears   and   mus^ketii 
nately,  musicians  and  dn 
tom-tom  beaters,  and  an 
ure  iu  red  and  gold  apparel  of  1 1 
fiapping  cut,  with  a  sword  in  I 
mounted  upon  an  ineJtcujnUe  ] 
a  Qiinese  Rostnanle.     In  tlief 
of  this  cort^e  the  mandara  wiil 
along,   a   placid    tat   dignttarr,  III 
richly  embroidered  purple  velini  i 
golden  dress,  seated  in  a  gandy  i 

It  was  a  grttat  relief  to  vnicifil 
tht*  crowdetl  bazaar^  pnsd  thioegh 

gateway  in  llie  maasir \%i 

proceed  through  eom 
lanea  to  one  or  two   Liiinr*<'j^ 
men*s  houses  and  ganlens,  wkic^  I 
guide  most  unceremoniously  i 
marshalling  me  in  without  a 
introduction  or  apology,  and 
me  feel    ratlier  aaham^  of 
Theae  dwellings,  as  well  m  Um  , 
bouses  or  temples^  Isave  been  m  i 
described,  that  I  will  not  inHlet 
again  on  the  reader.     Noi  ibe 
est  objeetion  was  raiied  by  l^e  ^ 
to  my  exploring   every   psit  rf  *^ 
temples,  the   vergers  sboiriiiji  iht  a^ 
tars,  the  Tartous  iiaagea,  Uie 
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ictories,  with  great  alacrity, 
ending  their  hands  afterward 
.  The  only  undescribed  fact 
d  with  these  worthies  which  I 
rmed  of  is,  that  thej  sell  their 
ils  to  any  foreigner  desirous 
Etsing  such  curiosities.  These 
I  suffered  to  grow  uncut,  and 
length  of  three  or  four  inches, 
remarkably  unlike  finger-nails, 
dng  curiosities  much  coveted, 
guide,  by  foreign  gentlemen 
ppens."  Among  other  religi- 
?es  I  visited  a  Mohammedan 
I  singular  jumble  of  Islamism 
Idhism.  Extracts  from  the 
rore  an  odd  appearance  em- 
on  Chinese  architecture, 
ere  no  priests  visible  here; 
dren  and  beting  old  women, 
of  time  prevented  my  visiting 
\  or  barracks  of  the  Chinese 
on  the  heights  outside  the 
uburbs  of  the  town.  A  large 
attached  to  a  temple  on  the 
ide,  was  the  only  other  object 
le  that  day  to  inspect.  The 
iras  principally  stocked  with 
^es,  also  loquats  and  lychees, 
\  of  which  were  on  sale  for 
&t  of  the  good  fathers,  who  are 
i  by  the  produce  of  the  gar- 
he  contributions  of  the  piously 
On  each  side  of  the  centre 
yrond  a  little  dirty  pond,  was 
ivith  shelves,  on  which  were 
x>t8  containing  the  ashes  of 
ts  ("  priests'  bones,"  my  guide 
itly  allied  them) ;  their  bod- 
decease,  undergoing  increma- 
I  adjoining  pit.  Names,  ages, 
3  of  decease  are  duly  preserv- 
ito  slabs  of  stone  on  the  con- 
)  of  a  semicircular  screen  of 
in  the  garden.  Before  leav- 
;arden  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
f  the  appearance  of  a  verit- 
pie,  identical,  as  it  seemed  to 
oar  British  bird,  that  I  hail 
for  many  years, 
gaiding  me  safely  to  my 
--for  so  labyrinthine  is  every 
Oaaton  and  Honan  that  it 
t  hopeless  to  attempt  to  find 


one's  way  alone — my  pilot  left  me  and 
departed  to  his  own  home,  which  wa^, 
he  told  me,  on  the  Canton  side.  The 
language  he  spoke  is,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  specimens  here  given, 
not  the  ordinary  ^  pigeon  English"  of 
Chinese  servants ;  a  style  of  gibberish 
which  it  is  lamentable  to  think  has  be- 
come the  ordinary  channel  of  commu- 
nication with  all  Chmamen.  These 
sharp  and  intelligent  people  would 
soon  learn  to  speak  and  understand 
better  English  than  such  sentences  as  . 
"You  go  top-side  and  catchee  one 
piecee  book" — ^"You  tell  those  two 
piecee  cooly  go  chow-chow,  and  come 
back  diop-chop."  (Gro  up-stairs  and 
fetch  a  book — Tell  those  two  coolies  to 
go  to  their  dinner,  and  return  quickly.) 
The  good  effects  of  the  tuition  afforded 
by  schoolmasters  and  missionaries  in 
China  are  much  marred  by  the  jargon 
used  conventionally,  with  irrational 
adherence  to  defect,  in  all  ordinary 
transactions  of  business,  by  masters 
and  mistresses  in  intercourse  with  their 
servants,  and  by  commercial  men  with 
their  native  assistants. 

About  seven  hours'  run,  in  one  of 
the  American  steamers  before  mention- 
ed, carries  the  passenger  from  Canton 
to  Macao.  The  mouUi  of  the  river  is 
cleared  in  four  hours,  and  the  rest  of 
the  voyage  is  over  an  open  sea,  which, 
with  a  fresh  southerly  breeze,  is  rather 
rough  for  a  flat-bottomed  steamer :  the 
islands  to  eastward,  though  numerous, 
being  too  remote  to  check  the  swell  of 
the  Chinese  ocean.  Afler  running  for 
about  an  hour  along  the  bold  rocky 
peninsula  at  the  point  of  which  Ma- 
cao is  built,  the  steamer  rounds  in,  and, 
entering  a  partially  land-locked  har- 
bor between  the  town  and  some  rocky 
islets  to  its  south,  anchors  in  smooUi 
water.  The  town  has  a  quaint  pictur- 
esque look.  Its  old-fashioned  houses 
extend  to  the  water's  edge.  They  are 
all  of  stone  or  brick,  covering  the  face 
of  the  bold  coast:  the  heights  of  which 
are  croiaAed  by  castles,  forts,  batteries, 
and  convents,  and  from  whose  ancient 
walls  the  last  rays  of  a  setting  sun  were 
fading  as  we  entered  the  harbor.  The 
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inhabitants  are  entirelj  Portngnese, 
Chinese,  and  a  breed  between  the  two. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment effectuallj  excludes  foreign- 
ers from  settling;  a  miserable  policy, 
by  which  trade  is  almost  extinct,  the 
revenue  being  derived  chiefly  from  li- 
censing of  gambling-houses.  In  front 
of  the  house  of  the  governor  I  saw  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  They  wore  able- 
bodied,  smart-looking  young  fellows 
in  neat  blue  uniforms,  detailed  from  a 


regiment  in  the  fort  These  i 
and  a  few  half-castes,  lookiiig 
ofllce  keraniee  in  India,  togeti 
some  strangely  dressed  female 
pearance  half  aya,  half  sister 
ity,  were  all  that  I  saw  of  the 
guese  community.  The  non- 
Portuguese  looked  jaded  ai 
almost  every  man  with  a 
in  his  mouth.  The  town, 
struck  me  as  a  very  ^  Castle  c 
lenoe." 


Abridged  from  The  Dublin  UniTeralty  Magmdne. 
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One  of  the  most  subtle  operations 
of  time  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  trans- 
form the  facts  of  one  age  into  the 
phantasies  of  another,  and  to  cause 
the  dreams  of  the  past  to  become  the 
realities  of  the  present.  Far  away 
in  the  remote  distance  of  history, 
when  a  lonely  monk  in  his  cell  mused 
of  vessels  going  without  sails  and  car- 
riages without  horses^  it  was  a  dream 
— a  mere  di*eam,  produced  probably 
by  a  brain  disordered  by  over  study, 
long  vigils,  and  frequent  fasts,  but 
that  dream  of  the  thirteenth  century 
has  become  the  most  incontrovertible 
fact  of  the  nineteenth,  a  fact  to  whose 
influence  all  other  hitherto  immova- 
ble facts  are  giving  way,  even  the 
great  one,  the  impregnability  of  the 
Englishman's  castle ;  for  we  And  that 
before  the  obstinate  march  of  one  of 
these  railway  facts  a  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen's castles  fall  prostrate,  and  a 
thousand  Englishmen  are  evicted, 
their  avocations  broken  up,  and  them- 
selves turned  out  upon  the  world  as  a 
new  order  of  beings— outcasts  with 
compensation. 

The  monastic  life,  so  commonly  re- 
garded in  these  later  times  as  a  phan- 
tasy, was  once  a  fact,  a  great  univer- 
sal fact ;  it  was  a  fact  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  centuries ;  and  when  we  re- 


member that  it  extended  its  ii 
from  the  sunny  heights  of  Pi 
across  Europe,  to  the  wild 
shores  of  western  Ireland ;  tk 
more  in  the  world  for  the  fo 
and  embellishment  of  moden 
zation  than  all  the  govemmei 
systems  of  life  that  accompani 
its  course ;  that  the  best  port 
ancient  literature,  the  material 
tory,  the  secrets  of  art,  are  tlM 
torn  from  its  treasure-house,  ^ 
form  some  idea  of  what  a  \ 
monastic  life  must  have  been 
time,  and  may  venture  to  ass 
the  history  of  that  phase  of  ex 
as  in  frock  and  cowl  it  pt%ji 
watched,  and  fasted ;  as  in  it 
cloisters  it  studied,  and  copii 
labored ;  as  outside  its  walls 
gled  its  influence  with  the  wel 
man  destiny,  and  as  in  pro 
time,  becoming  weldthy  and  pc 
it  degenerated,  and  went  the 
all  human  things — ^wo  say  tl 
history  of  the  development  of  I 
tyict  world,  however  defective 
ecution  of  that  history  may 
include  in  its  review  some 
most  int^esting  porttoos  of  € 
tional  career,  will  furnish  a  < 
many  of  the  maxes  of  historici 
nlation,  or  at  least  may  be  vq% 
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!  more  able  intellect  of  a 
f  investigatioa  which  has  been 
tie  followed,  and  a  mine  of 
lich  to  a  great  extent  still  re- 
ttact. 

tim&when  laws  were  badly 
jeredy  and  the  country  often 
internal  oontentions,  and  al- 
ibject  to  the  yiolence  of  ma- 
it  was  absolutely  necessary 
re  should  be  some  asylum  for 
Dughtful,  retiring  spirits  who, 
ur  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the 
3f  the  times,  were  exposed  to  all 
erous  ^ddssitudes.  In  an  age, 
nthe  country  possessed  no  lite- 
le  contemplative  and  the  learn- 
no  other  means  of  existence 
retiring  to  the  cloister,  safe 
ie  reach  of  the  jealous  super- 
>f  Ignorance  and  the  wanton 
Y  of  uncouth  violence.  The 
ry  then  was  the  natural  home 
beings — the  deserted,  the  op- 
the  meek  spirit  who  had  been 
n  the  world's  conflict,  the  un- 
om  son  of  genius,  the  scholar, 
itee,  all  found  a  safe  shelter 
inial  abode  behind  the  friendly 
these  cities  of  refuge.  There, 
garnered  up,  as  a  priceless 
I  for  future  ages,  the  sacred 
of  Christianity,  and  the  res- 
asures  of  ancient  lore ;  there 
abored  at  her  mystic  problems ; 
•e  poetry,  painting,  and  music 
veloped  and  perpetuated ;  in 
that  the  world  holds  e[B  most 
t,  all  that  goes  toward  the 
on  and  adornment  of  modem 
treasured  np  in  the  monastery 
ark,  rode  in  safety  over  the 
lod  of  tliat  mediseyal  deluge 
ft  waters  subsided,  and  a  new 
ipearing  from  its  depths,  vio- 
w  were  laid  upon  those  costly 
By  which  were  torn  from  their 
koes  and  freely  scattered 
whilst  the  representatives  of 
en  who,  in  silence  and  with 
had  amassed  and  cherished 
ere  branded  as  useless  idlers, 
nnes  broken  np,  and  them- 
liipened,  with  no  mercy  for 


their  errors  and  no  gratitude  for  their 
labors,  to  seek  the  scanty  charities  of 
a  hostile  world.  Beside  being  the 
cradle  of  art  and  science,  the  monas- 
tery was  a  great  and  most  efficient 
engine  for  the  dispensation  of  public 
charity.  At  its  refectory  kitchen  the 
poor  were  always  cheeriully  welcom- 
ed,  generously  treated,  and  periodi- 
cally relieved ;  in  fine,  the  care  of  the 
poor  was  not  only  regarded  as  a  sol- 
emn duty,  but  was  undertaken  with 
the  most  cheerful  devotion  and  the 
most  unremitting  zAl.  They  were 
not  treated  like  an  unsightly  social 
disease,  which  was  to  be  cured  if  pos- 
sible, but  at  any  rate  kept  oat  of 
sight ;  they  were  not  handed  over  to 
the  tender  sympathies  of  paid  reliev- 
ing officers,  nor  de^lt  with  by  the  mer- 
ciless laws  of  statistics,  but  they  were 
treated  gently  and  kindly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Great  Master,  who  when  on 
earth  bestowed*  upon  them  the  larger 
share  of  his  S3rmpathy,  who,  in  the 
tenderness  of  his  pity,  dignified  pov- 
erty and  san<?tified  charity  when  he 
declared  that  ^  inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of 
the  monastic  system  or  the  errors  of 
its  ritual,  its  untiring  charity  was  its 
great  redeeming  virtue. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  an  unfitting 
introduction  to  our  investigation  into 
the  rise  and  influence  of  this  system 
upon  our  national  life  if  we  resusci- 
tate from  the  grave  of  the  past  one  of 
these  great  monasteries,  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  which  sprang  up  in  our 
country,  and  which,  compared  with 
others  at  the  time  when  they  fell  be- 
fore the  great  religious  convulsion  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had,  in  the 
midst  of  general  corruption,  main- 
tained its  purity,  and  suffered  less 
from  its  own  vices  than  from  the  de- 
generacy of  the  system  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  of  which  it  was  tlie 
most  distinguished  ornament  We 
shall  endeavor  to  portray  the  monas- 
tery as  it  was  in  all  its  glory,  to  pass 
through  its  portals,  to  enter  reverently 
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into  its  magnificent  church,  to  listen 
to  its  gorgeous  music,  to  watch  its 
processions,  to  wander  through  its 
cloisters,  to  visit  its  domestic  domains, 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  its 
refectory,  the  ascetic  simplicity  of  its 
dormitory,  the  industry  of  its  school- 
house  and  fratery,  the  stores  of  its 
treasury,  the  still  richer  stores  of  its 
library,  the  immortal  labors  of  its 
Scriptorium,  where  they  worked  for 
so  many  centuries,  nnche^red  and  un- 
rewarded, for  a  thankless  posterity, 
who  shrink  even*now  from  doing  them 
justice;  we  shall  visit  the  gloomy 
splendors  of  its  crypt,  wander  through 
its  grounds,  and  marvel  at  its  strange 
magnificence.  After  having  thus  gaz- 
ed, as  it  were,  upon  the  machine  it- 
self in  motion,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
the  better  enabled  subsequently  to 
comprehend  the  nature  and  value  of 
its  work. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury was  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
magnificence  and  power.'  It  had  been 
the  cynosure  for  the  devotees  of  all 
nations,  who,  for  nearly  eleven  centu- 
ries, flocked  in  crowds  to  its  fane — to 
worship  at  its  altars,  to  venerate  its 
relics,  to  drink  in  health  at  its  sacred 
well,  and  to  gaze  in  rapt  wonder  at 
its  holy  thorn.  And  even  now,  in 
these  later  days,  though  time  has 
wasted  it,  though  fierce  fanaticism  lias 
played  its  cannon  upon  it,  though 
ruthless  vandalism  in  blind  ignorance 
has  despoiled  many  of  its  beauties,  it 
still  stands  proud  in  its  ruined  gran- 
deur, defiant  alike  of  the  ravages  of 
decay,  the  devastation  of  the  icono- 
clast, and  the  wantonness  of  the  igno- 
rant. Although  not  a  single  picture, 
but  only  an  inventorial  description,  is 
extart  of  this  largest  abbey  in  the 
kingdom,  yet,  standing  amidst  its  si- 
lent ruins,  the  imagination  can  form 
some  faint  idea  of  what  it  must  have 
been  when  its  aisles  were  vocal  with 
the  chant  of  its  many-voiced  choir, 
when  gorgeous  proccssic/ns  moved 
grandly  through  its  cloisters,  and 
when  its  altars,  its  chapels,  its  win- 


dows, its  pillars,  were  al 

with  the  myriad  splendors 

tic  art.     Passing  in  at  the 

em  entrance,  through  a  lo 

a  grave  lay-brother,  we  fii 

in  a  little  world,  shut  up 

wall  which  swept  round  i 

inclosing  an  area  of  more 

acres.     The  eye  is  arres 

by  a  majestic  pile  of  build 

ing  itself  out  in  the  shap 

mense  cross,  from  the  cent 

transept  there  rises     a   1 

The  exterior  of  this  build 

fusely  decorated   with   a! 

embellishments    of    medi 

There,  in  sculptured  niche 

devout  monarch,  sceptred 

ed ;  the  templar  knight,  w] 

en' under  an  oriental  sun  i 

the  cross ;  the  mitred  abb 

crosier ;  the  saint  with  hi 

the  martyr  with  hb    pal 

from  Sacred  Writ;  the  a 

evangelists;    petrified  aUc 

sculptured  story  ;  and  then 

around  and  intertwining 

all  these  scenes  and  repress 

the  world  of  man,  were  » 

devices  culled  from  the  w< 

ture»    A  splendid  monun 

genius  of  those  mediaeval  t: 

mighty  cathedrals  stand  be 

like  massive  poems  or  grai 

where  men  may  read,  as  it 

a  sculptured  page,  the  chi 

ings  of  departed  heroes,  tl 

of  the  history  of  the  Chur 

woes,  her  triumplis,  her  m 

her  saints — a  deathless  pio 

ual  existence,  as  though  soi 

sent  spirit  had  come  upoc 

and  with  a  magic  stroke  pc 

the  graphic  stillness  of  stoii 

world  of  life  and  living  thi 

length  of  the  nave  of  this  < 

ginning    from     St.    Joeepi 

(which  we  shall  presently  t 

which  was  an  additional  bi 

to  the  cross,  was  22^  feet 

tower  was  40  feet  in  breadi 

transepts  on  either  side  of 

feet  in  length,  the  choir  wai 

its  entire  length  from  eMtti 
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;  and  if  we  add  the  append- 
Joseph's  chapel,  we  have  a 

building  530  feet  in  length, 
ig  from  the  cootemplation  of 
^mal  grandeur,  we  come  to  a 
!  which  forms  the  extreme 
he  abbey — a  chapel  dedicated 
)eph  of  Arimathea.  The  en- 
1  the  north  side  is  a  master- 
art,  being  a  portal  consisting 
semicircular  arches,  receding 
[nishing  as  thej  recede  into 
r  of  the  wall,  the  four  fascis 
'  decorated  with  sculptured 
nations  of  personages  and 
Tiried  by  running  patterns  of 
leaves,  and  other  natural  ob- 
'he  first  thing  that  strikes  the 

upon  entering  is  the  beauti- 
lal-mullioned  window  at  the 
extremity,  with  its  semidrcu- 
;  opposite,  at  the  eastern  end, 
corresponding  in  size  and  de- 
throws  its  light  upon  the  al- 
\  both  the  north  and  south 
he  church  are  four  uniform 

rising  loftily  tiU  their  sum- 
rly  touch  the  vaulting ;  un- 

these  are  four  sculptured 
he  panelling  between  them 
v\ih  painted  representations 
,  moon,  stars,  and  all  the  host 
;  the  flooring  was  a  tesselat- 
lent  of  encaustic  tiles,  each 
in  heraldic  device,  or  some 
]  or  historical  subject.  Be- 
Is  tesselated  pavement  is  a 

crypt,  eighty-nine  feet  in 
renty  feet  in  width,  and  ten 

provided  with  an  altar,  and 
i  for  service  illuminated  by 
pended  from  the  ceiling.  St 

chapel,  however,  with  its 
»red  liglit,  its  glittering  pan- 
plendcnt  altars,  and  its  elegant 
IS,  is  a  beautiful  creation; 
a  foretaste  or  a  prelude  of 

glare  of  splendor  which 
m  the  view  on  ascending  the 
itcps  leading  from  its  lower 
0  the  nave  of  the  great  ab- 
h  itself,  which  was  dedicated 
iiy.  Arrived  at  that  point, 
itor  gacefl  upon  a  long  vista 


of  some  four  hundred  feet,  including 
the    nave    and    choir ;    passing    up 
through  the  nave,  which  has  a  double 
line  of  arches,  whose  pillars  are  pro- 
fusely sculptured,  we  come  to  the  cen* 
tral  point  in  the  transept,  where  there 
are  four  magnificent  Gothic  arches, 
which  for   imposing  grandeur  could 
scarcely  be  equalled  in  the    world, 
mounting  up  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  upon  which  rested  the  great 
tower  of  the  church.    A  portion  of 
one  of  these  arches  still  exists,  and 
though  broken    retains    its    original 
grandeur.     In  the  transept  running 
north  and  south  from  this  point  are 
four  beautifully  decorated  chapels,  St. 
Mary*s,  in  the  north  aisle;   St.  An- 
drew's, in  the  south;   Our  Lady  of 
Loretto's,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  ;  and  at  the  south  angle  that  of 
the  Holy   Sepulchre;    another  stood 
just  behind  the  tower,  dedicated  to  St* 
Edgar:   in  each  of  these  are  altars 
richly  adorned  with  glittering  appoint- 
ments, and  beautiful  glass  windows, 
stained    with    the    figures    of   their 
patron  saints,  the  apostles,  scriptural 
scenes  or  episodes  from  the  hagiology 
of  the  Church ;    then,  running  in  a  ' 
straight  line  with  the  nave,  complet- 
ing the  gigantic  parallelogram,  is  the 
choir,  where  the  divine  office  is  daily 
performed.     The  body  is  divided  into 
stalls  and  seats  for  the  abbot,  the  of- 
ficers, and  monks.    At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity stands  the  high  altar,  with  its' 
profusion    of     decorative     splendor, 
whUst  over  it  is  an  immense  stained- 
glass  window,  wiih  semicircular  top, 
which  pours  down  upon  the  altar,  and 
in  fact  bathes  the  whole  choir,  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  in  a  sea  of 
softened    many-colored    light.      The 
flooring  of  the  great  church,  like  that 
of  St.  Joseph's,  is  composed  of  encaus- 
tic Norman  tiles,  inscribed  with  Scrip- 
ture sentences,  heraldic  devices,  and 
names  of  kings  and  benefactors.    Un- 
derneath the  great  church  is  the  crypt 
^-Hi  dark  vault  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  two  rows  of  strong  mas- 
sive pillars,  into  which,  having  de- 
scended from  the  church,  the  spectator 


enters ;  the  light  of  his  torch  ig  thrown 
back  firom  a  hundred  dlffpi^ent  points, 
like  the  eyes  of  gerpents  g^littering 
through  the  darkness,  reflecte<i  from 
the  bright  gold  and  f»ilver  nails  and 
decorations  of  the  coffins  that  lie  piled 
on  all  sides,  and  whose  ominous  shapes 
can  l>e  just  faintly  distinguishcHL 
This  is  the  weird  worUl,  wliich  exerts 
tt  mysterious  influence  oyer  the  hearts 
of  the  most  thotightlessi — the  mlent 
world  of  death  in  life  ;  and  piled  up 
around  are  the  remains  of  whole  p^en- 
erations  lono^  extinct  of  races  of  can- 
onized saints,  pious  kings,  devout 
queens,  mitred  abbots,  bishops,  noblea 
who  gave  all  their  wenlth  to  He  here, 
knights  who  braved  the  dangers  of 
foreign  climes,  the  power  of  the 
stealthy  pestilence,  and  the  scimitar  of 
the  wild  Saracen,  that  they  might  one 
day  come  back  and  lay  their  bones  in 
this  holy  spot.  There  were  the  gilded 
coffins  of  renowned  ablx>ti,  whose 
names  were  a  mighty  power  in  the 
world  when  they  lived*  and  whose 
thoughts  are  still  read  with  delight  by 
the  votaries  of  another  creed — the  sil- 
ver crosiers  of  bishops,  the  purple 
cloth  of  royalty,  and  the  crimson  of 
the  noble — all  slumbering  and  smol* 
dering  in  the  dense  obscurity  of  the 
tomb,  but  flashing  up  to  the  light  once 
more  in  a  temporary  brilltancy,  like 
the  last  ball-room  eflfort  of  some  aged 
beauty — the  aristocraey  of  death,  the 
coquetry  of  human  vanity,  strong  even 
in  human  corruption.  Amongst  the 
denizens  of  this  dark  region  are — 
King  Arthur  and  his  queen  Guinever, 
Coel  IL,  grandfather  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  Keutwyn,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  Edmund  I.,  Edgar  and 
Ironsides,  St,  David  of  Wales,  and  St 
Gilda:?,  beside  nine  bishops,  fifteen  ah* 
bots,  and  many  others  of  note.  Reas- 
cending  from  this  gloomy  cavern  to 
the  glories  of  the  grt^it  church,  we 
wander  amongst  its  aisles,  and  as  we 
gaze  upon  the  splendors  of  its  choir, 
we  reflect  that  in  this  gorgeous  tem- 
ple, embellished  by  everything  that 
art  and  science  could  contribute,  and 
vaoctifiod  by  the  presence  of  its  holy 


altar,  with  its  conseomled 
cherished  rerep bible  of  (»tttntlT  rtlii^ 
and  its  sublime  mysteriesi,.  did  tbcv 
devout  men,  seven  timed  n  day,  tw 
centuricn,   Aj^se^ible    for   pmjer  ittl 
worship.     As  soon  as  Ih6  dock  kii 
tolled  out  the  honr  of  nildiugbt.  ''^^ 
all  the  rest  of  tlie  world  wild  n* 
slnmber,   they  aro^e,  nod  iodie<i  m 
silence  to  the  churth*  wbcro  they  n- 
mained  in  prayer  and  |irai«6  antil  fki 
first  faint  streaks  of  <iawp  bi^mH 
chase  away  the  contteUAtloiit  of  Al 
night,  and  then,  at  stated  iniflifili 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.tiMip^ 
pointed  Bervieee  were  carried  00,19 
that  the  greater  portion  of  thri'r 
was  spent  in  this  choir»  wliof* 
walls  were  vocal   with  p«&lniodv  wM 
prayer.     It  was  a  grand  ot^ng  (0 
the  Almighty  of  human  work  ami  bk 
man  life.     In  that  temp'"  "  ^^  ■^^Ah^f- 
ed  as  n  rich  oblation 
the  united  lal>or  of 
and  collect ;  stron  i  mI  do 

its  foundations  in    iwv    r».nveU 
earth,  had  hewn  stuhimm 
huge  blocks,  and  pil^d  th<'iii  «(*"! 
in   thp  heavens,  had  fiishioncd         ^ 
into  pillars   and  archer  myrittli  J 
busy  fingers  had  InlH^rml  foi  i||^  M 
its   decoration    until    isvery    edm%     j 
every  coniice,  and  every  luifki  Uii     | 
traces  of  patient  toil ;    thfs  pdJiMr*  tk 
sculptor,  the  poet*  had  nil  oofttnbolil 
to  its  eraljeltislinient,  strvngth.  CtmHA 
it,  genius  beautified  if,  aJid  th»  mt- 
aseending  incense  of  btiman  oDtttnttA 
human  adoration,  and  httOEiftn  pvmvtf 
completed  the  gorjceiMiS  MevifliMwitikt 
those  devotees  of  medi^ral  ijmc*  ^ 
fered  up  in  honor  of  him  whoic  mj> 
tcrioiis  prcurni      '  *    •  lL» 

actual  and  re: i  rholj 

of  holies. 

Retrapin*r  mrr  stryw  onco  mart  •• 
the  navo,  ku  oae  linger* 

ing  glanr  an^  her^  lb* 

full  beauty   and  i  (  tb^ 

edifiec  bur!?t5  up^r  kT^ 

wanders  througli  m 
whose   stately   itm..    ......    ..,    .    - 

moment  when  their  tuf^  beDdti^  4^^ 
ward  each  other  and  toteriacBlv  tkfl>* 
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bad  been  petrified  into  tbe  nat- 
antj  of  the  Grothic  arch ;  here 
3re  were  secladed  spots  where 
smatic  light  from  painted  win- 
danced  about  the  pillars  like 
ing  sunbeams  through  the  thick 
of  a  forest  glade.  The  clusters 
rs  resembled  tbe  gnarled  bark 
forest  trees,  and  the  grouped 
ints  of  their  capitols  were  the 
where  the  trunk  itself  spread 
0  limbs  and  branches;  there 
^ves  and  labyrinths  running 
aj  into  the  interior  of  this 
red  wood,  and  towering  high  in 
itre  were  those  four  kings  of 
est,  whose  tops  met  far  up  in 
avens — the  true  heart  of  the 
Irom  which  everything  diverged, 
ith  which  everything  was  in 
I,  Then,  as  the  spectator 
lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
le,  gazing  in  rapt  wonder  at 
f-painted  ceiling,  or  at  some 
ic  gnaried  head  grinning  at 
urn  a  shady  nook,  the  passing 
of  some  medioBval  brain — a 
gh,  as  of  a  distant  wind,  steals 
those  stony  glades,  gradually 
ing  in  volume,  until  presently 
,  rich  tones  of  the  choir  burst 
he  organ  peals  out  its  melodi- 
nder,  and  eveiy  arch  and  every 
vibrates  with  undulations  of 
lious  sound,  just  as  in  the  storm- 
forest  every  mighty  denizen 
his  massive  branches  to  the 
tempest-wind,  and  intones  his 
esponse  to  the  wild  music  of 
pm.  Before  the  power  of  that 
tempest  everything  bowed,  and 
Btrains  of  some  Gregorian  chant 
dirge-like  melody  of  some  pen- 
psalm  filled  the  whole  building 
s  pathos,  every  figure  seemed  to 
ested  with  life,  the  mysterious 
[iy  between  the  building  and 
8  was  manifested,  the  painted 
on  the  windows  appeared  to 
the  strain,  a  celestial  chorus  of 
s,  martyrs,  and  saints;  the 
in  their  niches  threw  back  the  i 
^;  the  figures  reclining  on  the 
seemed  to  raise  their  clasped 


hands  in  silent  responce  to  its  power, 
as  though  moved  in  their  stony  slum- 
ber by  a  dream  of  solenm  sounds  ;  the 
grotesque  figures  on  the  pillars  and  in 
nooks  and  comers  chanted  the  disso- 
nant chords,  which  brought  out  more 
boldly  the  general  harmony;  every 
arch,  with  its  entwined  branches  and 
sculptured  foliage,  shook  with  the 
stormy  melody :  all  was.  instinct  with 
sympathetic  life,  until,  the  fiiry  of  the 
tempest  dying  away  in  fitful  gusts, 
the  last  breeze  was  wafted,  the  paint- 
ed forms  became  dumb,  the  statues 
and  images  grew  rigid,  the  foliage  was 
still,  all  the  sjrmpathetic  vitality  faded 
away,  and  the  sacred  grove  fell  into 
its  silent  magnificence. 

Attached  to  the  great  church  were 
two  offices — the  sacristy  and  church 
treasury.  In  the  former  were  kept 
the  sacred  vestments,  chalices,  etc,  in 
use  daily ;  and  in  the  latter  were  kept 
all  the  valuables,  such  as  sacred  relics, 
jewels  and  plate  not  in  use,  with  mi- 
tres, crosiers,  cruces,  and  pectorals; 
there  was  also  a  confessional  for  those 
who  wished  to  use  it  before  going  to 
the  altar.  The  care  of  these  two 
offices  was  committed  to  a  monk  elect- 
ed by  the  abbot,  who  was  called  the 
sacrist.  Coming  out  of  the  church 
we  arrive  at  the  cloisters,  a  square 
place,  surrounded  by  a  corridor  of 
pillars,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  endo-. 
sure  was  a  fiower-garden-^his  waa 
the  place  where  the  monks  were  ac- 
customed to  assemble  at  certain  hours 
to  walk  up  and  down.  In  one  of  the 
alleys  of  the  cloister  stood  the  chap- 
ter-house, which,  as  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  important  events  in  their 
monotonous  lives,  deserves  a  descrip- 
tion.  In  this  spot  the  abbots  and 
officers  of  the  monastery  were  elected, 
all  the  business  of  the  house  as  a 
body  was  discussed,  faults  were  openly 
confessed,  openly  reproved,  and  in 
some  cases  corporal  punishment  was 
awarded  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot 
and  whole  convent  upon  some  kioor- 
rigible  offender,  so  that,  beside  being 
an  assembling  room,  it  was  a  court 
of  complaint  and   correctioii.     One 
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brot^r  cxmld  aoctise  another  Oj^enly, 

when  the  matter  was  gone  inlo»  urid 
justice  done.  In  all  cativentual  in&ti- 
tutioiiB  it  was  a  weekly  custom,  and  in 
ftome  a  daily  one,  to  assenjble  in  tlie 
chapter-Louse  after  one  of  thi5  morn- 
ing  aervices  (generally  after  primes), 
when  a  sentence  from  the  rule  was 
read,  a  pealm  sung,  and  buBinet»  at- 
tended to.  It  was  also  an  envied 
bwrying-place ;  and  the  reader,  m  he 
stood  at  his  desk  in  the  chapter-house 
of  Glastonhury  Abbey,  stood  over  the 
body  of  Abbot  Chiunock,  who  himself 
perl'ected  ltd  building,  which  wad  com- 
menced in  1303  by  Abbot  FromonL 
In  the  interior,  which  was  lit  up  by 
a  magnificent  staiued-glaes  window, 
there  were  tliree  rows  of  stone 
benches  one  above  another.  On  I  he 
floor  tlierp  was  a  reading-desk  and 
bench  apart;  in  a  platform  raised 
above  tlie  other  seats  was  the  abbot^s 
renowned  elbow-chair,  which  extra- 
ordinary  piece  of  monastic  workman- 
ahip  excited  so  much  curiosity  at  the 
great  Exhibition  of  1  Hal.  In  the 
middle  of  the  hall  was  a  platform  call- 
ed the  Judgment,  being  the  spot  where 
corporal  punislinient,  when  necefisary. 
was  indicted ;  and  towering  above  all 
was  a  crucilix,  to  remind  the  brethren 
of  the  Bufferings  of  Christ,  In  an- 
other alley  of  the  cloisters  stood  the 
frater}%  or  apartment  for  tJie  novices, 
whicli  had  it^  own  refectory,  common 
room,  lavatory,  and  dormitory,  and 
waa  governed  by  one  of  the  priors. 
ABcending  the  staircase,  we  come  to 
a  gallery  in  which  are  the  library,  the 
wardrobe,  the  common  house,  and  the 
common  treasury.  The  library  was 
the  first  in  England,  filled  with  choice 
and  valuable  books,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  monastery  from  time 
to  time  in  its  history  by  kings ^  schol- 
ars, and  devotees  of  all  classes  ;  many 
also  were  transcribed  by  the  monks. 
During  tfie  twelfth  century,  although 
even  then  of  great  renown  in  the 
worlfl,  it  was  considerably  auginentod 
by  Henricus  Blessensis,  or  Henry  of 
Bloie  (nephew  of  Henry  Land  bmth- 
€r  of  Stephen),  who  was  abbot.     This 


royal  ichoUr  had  mor? 
scribed  <l 

his    pn  ^j  , 

taut — ^^  Da  iilrru  quQS 
iraTUcr%bfr€f^  in  which  are  to 


toll 


tU 


such  works    as  I^linj 
JIUtofia**  a  Ijook  hi 
tliat  time  ;  **  Ont^mtrf* 
Pauli  ad  Jiomana$f*' 
rum,"   ^^AuguiUnum 
etc. 

Here;  too,  a«  in  eveiyl 
brary  in  the  kingdom,  wa4| 
vorite  of  conventual  Kfc, 
vorite  with  many  a  lone 
**  Boethiujt  eU  VomoUuiam 
phi<3E^*  and  many  a  great  wo 
the  grim  solitude  of  a  piik 
cherished,  too,  as  tho  link  whl 
nee  ted  the  modem  Lailnistt 
those  of  Uie  clasiiie  %^^  Uoi 
in  that  lonely  comer  of  the  IaU 
Glastonbury  library  waa 
housi^!  of  all  the  le^irning  ( 
and  as  devotees  bent  tJie 
all  elunes  toward  the 
relicj^  and  the  GlaBtoobur 
did  tlie  devotees  of  g«^mn 
wander  to  the  Glaiitaaburjr 
Lelaud,thcol  i  iugi 

has  tt*stifi*'d  I  \\  a^^ 

an  amu^i 
awe  witli 
before  the  tit  I 
astery.  In  tt  ^  nfl 
tions  to  his  "  VoUeciafu 
Britannicit^*^  he  had  put 
ing  upon  n*cord : — "  Er 
hincanniis  Gtessobur]^ 
ubt  antiquissimum  simtil  et 
simum  e&i  totius  iosuli 
biuin,  animumque  Ion 
bore  fe^sum,  favente 
ingo,t  ejusdem  loci  abbate, . 
donee  novns  quidam  cuid  T 
discendi  ardor  me 
pervenlt  antem  ardor  Ule  citing 
ione  ;  itaque  Btatlm  tm  comaKl 
liothecam  non  onuUboa  PiV^ 
sacraa  aancui^  votutatatls  ra&qnifl 
mm  tantus  ibi  nmsmritt  qiia^iai| 


•  *'  OoUecL  Itoti.  Brit'"  »i-,  p^fv  «,  I 

eilttluo. 

t  m^bw^  Wtutiov,  iteluiiMfi 
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e  Britannie  loco  diligentiB- 
verem*    Vix  certo  limen  in- 

cam  antiqaissiinorum  libro* 
30I118  conspectusy  religionem 
I  Btuporem,  animo  incuteret 
le  de  causa  pedem  paululum 
Deinde  salutato  loci  nu- 

dies  aliquot  omnea  foralos 
me  excussi*' 

^tached  to  the  library  was  a 
Qt  common  to  all  the  Bene- 
Qonasteries,  where,  during 
iries  of  ignorance,  the  mate- 
nodem  education  were  pre- 
nd  perpetuated;  this  office 
i  the  scriptorium,  or  domus 
arum.  Here  were  assem- 
lailj  labor  a  class  of  monks 
br  their  superior  scholarship 
ig  ability ;  they  were  divid- 
ro  classes,  the  antiquarii  and 
iV;  the  former  were  occupied 
ig  copies  of  valuable  old 
d  the  latter  were  engaged  in 
ng  new  ones,  and  works  of  an 
rder.  The  books  they  copied 

Scriptures,  always  in  pro- 
opying;  missals,  books  for 
«  of  the  Church,  works  on 
and  any  of  the  classics  that 
heir  hands.  St.  David,  the 
int  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have 
luch  time  to  this  work,  and 
iod  of  his  death  had  begun 
ribe  the  gospel  of  St.  John 
of  gold  with  his  own  hand.* 
aments  used  in  the  work  of 
Qrium  were  pens,  chalk,  jpum- 
for  rubbing  the  parchment 
'penknives,  and  knives  for 
rasores,  an  awl  to  make  dots, 
ind  inkstand.  The  greatest 
taken  by  the  transcriber,  the 
as  always  beautifully  clear, 
were  most  scrupulously 
ie  mar^s,  and  all  iuterlinea- 
re  mentioned  and  acknow- 
In  an  old  manuscript  belong- 
I  Carmelites,  the  scribe  adds, 
signed  it  with  the  sign  follow- 

made  a  certain  interlinea- 
h.  says  ^retHs'  and  another 

m  Oamlbren,  in  vitd  DavidUi  AngL 


which  says  ^ardinis*  and  another  which 
says  '  ordiniy'  and  another  which  says 
'  circcu' "  So  great  was  the  care  they 
took  to  preserve  the  text  accurately, 
and  free  from  interpolations*  In  these 
secluded  studies  sprang  up  that  art, 
the  most  charming  which  the  middle 
ages  have  handed  down  to  us,  the  art 
of  illumination,  so  vainly  imitated  by 
the  artbts  of  the  present  day,  not  from 
want  of  genius,  but  from  want  of  some- 
thing almost  indescribable  in  the  con- 
ception and  execution,  a  tone  and  pre- 
servation of  color,  and  especially  of 
the  gilding,  which  was  essentially  pe- 
culiar to  the  old  monks,  who  must  have 
possessed  some  secret  both  of  combi- 
nation and  fixing  of  colors  which  has 
been  lost  with  them.  This  elaborate 
illumination  was  devoted  to  religious 
books,  psalms,  missals,  and  prayer- 
books  ;  in  other  works  the  first  letters 
of  chapters  were  beautifully  illuminate 
ed,  and  other  leading  letters  in  a  lesser 
degree.  The  scribe  generally  left 
spaces  for  these,  as  that  was  the  duty 
of  another;  in  the  spaces  were  what 
were  ealled  ^  leading  letters,"  written 
small  to  guide  the  illuminator;  these 
guide-letters  may  still  be  detected  in 
some  books.  So  great  was  the  love 
of  this  art,  that  when  printing  dis- 
placed the  labors  of  the  scribe,  it  was 
customary  for  a  long  time  to  have  the 
leading  letters  left  blank  for  illumina- 
tion. Such  were  the  peculiar  labors 
of  the  scriptorium,  and  to  encourage 
those  who  dedicated  their  time  to  it,  a 
special  benediction  was  attached  to  the 
office,  and  posterity,  when  satirizing 
the  monastic  life,  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  elegance  of  the  satire 
may  be  traced  back  again  to  these  la- 
bors, which  are  the  materials  for  the 
education  and  refinement  of  modem 
thought ;  we  got  our  Bible  from  them, 
we  got  our  classics  from  them,  and  had 
not  such  ruthless  vandalism  been  ex- 
ercised by  those  over-zealous  men  who 
efiected  their  dispersion,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  learned  world  would 
not  have  had  to  lament  over  the  lost 
Decades  of  Livy.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  ignorance  to  be  b«rfoaioas*  .  Than 
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18  very  little  dtfferencje  between  the 
feoling  which  prompted  a  Caliph  Omar 
to  bura  the  Alexandrian   Library  or  a 
rTotila  to  destroy  the  achievemenu  of 
Itjman  art ;  aod  the  feeling  had  only 
degenerated  ioto  the  barbarity,  with- 
out the  bravery,  when  it  revived  again 
in  the  person  of  our  arch-ieonochiat, 
Cromwell,  of  cburchHlevastatiiig  mem* 
cry,  who,  however  great  his  love  of 
piety  many  have  been,  must  have  had 
a  thorough  hatred  of  archileeture.   The 
care  of  the  library  and  tJie  scriptorium 
was  intrusled  to  the  librarian.     The 
next  department  in  the  gallery  was  the 
lavatory,  fitted  up  with  all  the  appli- 
ances for  washing  ;  and  aiijoining  this 
room  was  one  arranged  for  shaving,  a 
iuty  to  which  tlie  monks  paid  strict 
flatten tion,  more  especially  to  preserve 
I  the  tonsure.     The  next  room  was  the 
f  Wardrobe,  where  their  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  were  stored,  and  in  an 
inner  chamber  wa^  the  tallopy,  where 
a  numb<»r  of  lay  brethren,  with  a  vo- 
cation for  that  useful  cratl,  were  con- 
tinually at  work*  making  and  repair- 
ing  the   clothes   of    the    community. 
Theee  two   rooms   and  the  lavatory 
were  in  charge  of  the  c^araerarlus,  or 
chamberlain.    The  last  abbot  who  sat 
in   the  chair  of  Glastonbury  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  elevated  from  this  hum- 
ble position  to  that  princely  dignity. 
The  common  room  was  the  next  oliice, 
and   this  whs  fitted  up  with   benches 
and  liibles  for  the  general  use  of  the 
monks;  a  ^nt  was  abo  kept  burning 
in  the  winter,  the  only  one  allowed  for 
genera!  purposes.     The  last  chamber 
in  the  corridor  was  the  common  treas- 
ury,  a   strong    receptacle   for    ready 
money   belonging  to   the   monastery, 
charters,  registers,  books,  and  accounts 
of  the  abbey,  all  stored   up   in  iron 
chests.      In    addition    to    being    the 
strong  room  of  the  abbey,  it  had  an- 
other important  use.     In  those  uncer- 
tain times  it  was  the  custom  for  both 
nobles  and  gentry  to  send  their  deeds, 
family    pafier^,   and   sometimes   their 
plat*?  and  money,  to  the  nearest  mon- 
astery, where,  hy  permission  of  the  ab- 
bot, they  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of 


the  treasurer  for  greater 
wildest  hour,  when  th<i 
en  up  to  tire  and  sword, 
always  held  in  reveiftai 
peudcntly  of  its   %\ 
was  endeared  to  the 
handed  charity  of  i 
fectory  kitchen. 
along  the  corridor, 
other  flight  of  stairs,  w< 
dormitory,  or  dortoir,  a 
with  cells  on  either  side  %  t 
had  a  Be[iamt6  chamWr,  \ 
in  wliich  there  waa  a  windt 
chimney,  a  narrow  bedslea 
ed  with  a  straw  bed,  a 
ster  of  straw,  a  coarse 
rug ;  by  tlte  bedgtead  w«m  a 
or  desk,  with   a  crt) 
kneel  at  for  the  lafit;r      | 
tions ;   another  de»k  and  ti 
shelves  and  drawers  for  booi 
pers ;  in  the  middle  was  a  \ 
stone-lantern,  with  a  lai 
them  h'ght  when  they 
middle  of  the  night  to 
this  department  abo 
care  of  the  chamberlaii 
chamber   was   called    t 
where  the  sick   were  i 
moved,  and  treated  with 
attention ;  this  was  in 
an  officer  called  the  tnfi 
now  descend  these  two 
issue  from  the  cknstera, 
our  steps  to  the  soulh-w< 
to  the  great  liall,  or  re 
the  whole  convent  assei 
At  Glastonbury  Lheire  w«j 
tables,*  around   which,  aad 
the  walls,  were  beaches  ISbr  ll 
The  table  at  the  Ytppcr  aa 
the  abbot«  the  priors,  aoilj 
the  two  next  for  the  pi 
next  for  such  as 
not  priests,  ami  si 
enter  into  orders ; 
the  right  hand  of  the 
sach  as  were  to  take 
other  two  middle  tables  eoiiU 
and  the  lower  table  on  (1m  It 
abbot  was  reserved  for  tlbe  I 
ren.     In  a  convenieal  plai! 
pulptty  where  one  of  ' 
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ment  of  the  abbot,  read  por- 
'  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
In  every  day  during  dinner 
»per.  The  routine  of  dinner, 
led  the  routine  of  all  their 
W9A  ordered  by  a  system  of 
B  as  stringent  as  that  which 
>  in  the  poorest  and  smallest 
I  court  of  the  present  day. 
»-prior,  who  genenJiy  presided 
table,  or  some  one  appointed 
,  rang  Ihe  bell ;  the  monks, 
previously   performed    their 

8  in  the  lavatory,  then  came 
t  great  hall,  and  bowing  to 
I  table,  stood  in  their  places 

sub-prior  came,  when  they 
.  their  seats ;  a  psalm  was 
id  a  short  service  followed  by 

grace.  The  sub-prior  then 
)  benediction,  and  at  the  end 
»vered  the  food,  the  sub-prior 
g ;  the  soup  was  then  handed 
ind  the  dinner  proceeded;  if 
;  was  wanted  it  was  brought 
ellarer.  or  one  of  his  assist- 
10  attended,  when  both  the 
ind  receiver  bowed.  As  soon 
leal  was  finished  the  cellarer 

the  spoons ;  and  so  stringent 

etiquette,  that  if  the  abbot 
ith  the  household  (which  he 
lionally)  he  was  compelled  to 
e  abbot's  spoon  in  his  right 
d  the  others  in  his  lefl ;  when 
■emoved  the  sub-prior  ordered 
ling  to  conclude  by  a  ^  Tu 
And  the  reply  of  "  Dei  gra- 
te reader  then  bowed,  the  re- 
food  was  covered,  the  bell 
:,  the  monks  arose,  a  verse  of 
was  sung,  when  they  bowed 
ed  two  by  two,  singing  the 
re.** 
le  further  toward  the  south 

gnest-honse,  where  all  visi- 
1  prince  to  peasant,  were  re- 
'die  hospitaller  with  a  kiss 
and  entertained.  They  were 
to  stay  two  days  and  two 
>n  the  third  day  afler  dinner 

9  expected  to  depart,  but  if 
enient  they  could  procure  an 
I  of  their  stay  by  application 


to  the  abbot.     This    hospitality,  so 
generously  accorded,  was  oflen  abused 
by  sons  of  donors  and  descendants  of 
benefactors,  who  saddled  themselves 
and  their  retinues  upon  the  monas- 
teries  frequently,   and  for  a  period 
commensurate  with  the  patience   of 
the  abbot ;  and  to  so  *great  an  extent 
did  this  evil  grow  that  statutes  were 
enacted  to  relieve  the  abbeys  so  op- 
pressed.    Not  far  from  the  refectory, 
toward  the  west,  stood  the  abbot's  pri- 
vate apartments,  and  still  further  to 
the  west  the  great  kitchen,  which  was 
one  of  the  wonders   of  the  day;  its 
capacity  may  be  imagined  when  we 
reflect  that  it  had  frequently  to  pro* 
vide  dinner  for  four  or  five  hundred 
guests;   but    the    arrangements  and 
service  of  the  kitchen  deserve  notice. 
Every  monk  had  to  serve  as  hebdom 
adary,  or  dispenser,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  appoint  what  food  was  to  be  dressed 
and  to  keep  the  accounts  for  the  week. 
Upon  taking  office  he  was  compelled 
to  wash  the  feet  of  the  brethren,  and 
upon  yielding  it  up  to  the  new  heb- 
domadary  he  was  obliged  to  see  that 
all  the  utensils  were  clean.     St.  Ben- 
edict strictly  enjoined  this  rule  upon 
them,  in  order  that,  as  Christ  their 
Lord  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples, 
they  might  wash  each  others'  feet,  and 
wait  upon  each  others'  wants.    The 
Glastonbury  kitchen  is  the  only  build- 
ing which  still  remains  entire ;  it  was 
built  wholly  of  stone,  for  the  better 
security  from  fire ;  on  the  outside  it  is 
a  four-square,  and  on  the  inside  an 
eight-square     figure;     it     had    four 
hearths,  was  twenty  feet  in  height  to 
the  roof,  which  ran  up  in  a  figure  of 
eight  triangles;    from   the  top   hung 
suspended  a  huge  lantern.*     Attach- 
ed  to  the  kitchen  was  the  almonry,  oar 
eleemosynarium,  where  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  the  poor  people  of 
Glastonbury    and    its    neighborhood 
were   liberally  relieved.     This   duty 
was  committed  to  a  grave  monk,  who 

•  Stranjfe  vicliiltndes  of  kitchen»-ln  1667  thla 
OlnBtonbaiy  Abb«T  kitchen  was  hlr«d  1^  tiM 
Qaakera  as  a  meetiDg-houe ;  In  the  ftUa«M  of 
tiine,  where  monasticism  cooked  ItP  iwtin« 
<^iuilrerdoitt  aat  in  triumph. 
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wa3  called  the  almoner,  or  eleemosy- 
narius^  and  who  had  to  inqutro  afier 
the  iioor  and  sick.  No  abbots  hi  the 
klogdooi  were  more  liberal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  two  duties  of  their 
oflice,  hodipitality  atid  almsgivings  than 
the  abbots  of  Cilastonbur)-.  It  was 
not  an  imu»uar  thing  for  them  to  ea- 
terlain  500  guests  at  a  sitting,  Bome 
of  whom  were  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
countr)%  and  the  loose  charge  of  riot^ 
ous  feasting  which  ha*  been  thought- 
lessly made  against  the  monastie  life 
by  hostile  histodans  becomes  modified 
when  we  recollect  that  in  that  age 
there  were  scarcely  any  wa3^6ide  inrna 
in  the  country,  and  all  men,  when 
I  ravelling,  halted  {it  the  monastery 
and  looked  for  refreshment  and  shel- 
ter aa  a  matter  of  right ;  neither  had 
that  glorious  system  of  union  work* 
houses  been  thought  of,  and  therefore 
the  sick  and  the  ponr  fell  at  once  to 
the  care  of  the  mon;i^tery,  where  they 
were  cheertully  reliered  and  tenderly 
treated.  Last,  but  not  least,  was  the 
(lepartmetit  for  boys — anotlier  little 
detached  community,  with  ita  own 
schoolroom,  dormitor)%  refectory,  hall, 
etc,  ,  One  of  the  mouk^  presided  over 
them.  They  were  taught  Christian 
doctrine,  music,  grammar,  and,  if  any 
showed  capacity,  the  subjects  ncees- 
(iary  for  the  university.  They  were 
maintained  free,  and  had  to  officiate  in 
the  church  as  choristers ;  a  system 
maintained  almost  to  the  letter  up  to 
the  very  present  moment.  William 
of  Malmesbury  records  that  in  the 
churchyanl  ot  Glastonbury  Abbey 
stood  some  ver\'  ancient  pyramids 
close  to  the  sarcophagus  of  King 
Arthur.  The  Lallest  was  nearest  the 
church,  twenty-six  feet  in  height,  con- 
sist mg  of  five  stories,  or  courses  ;  in 
the  tipper  course  was  the  figure  of  a 
bishop,  in  the  second  of  a  king,  with 
this  inscription — HER.  sBxr,  and 
BLisvvERH.     In  the  third  the  names 

WEMCRESTE,   BA.XTOMP,  WENETHEON. 

In  the  fourth — hate,  wvlfrkde^  and 
KAKFLEDK,  In  the  filUi,  and  last,  the 
figure  of  an  abbot,  with  the  following 
ituKsriptiou — LOaV¥OB|     wsbliklas 


and  UliKODEirB,  SVVELTVRi  PYTIM- 
ENDBS,  :i    ■  s  n.     The  uliicr  pytv 

mid  war  feel  in   h«*i«^U,  oi^ 

consisted    oi    luur    ri  ins 

were  inscribed  in  hir^  ubdI 

EpiscopUS    BRKaORKKU     lifMi   Hi 

VALDE.  William  of  Maknetbitrf  I 
give  no    saliafaetory  Mltitkni  lo 
meaning  of  these  inflcrtptions 
the  suggestion   that  the  word 
DENE  must  have  meant  a  place  1 
called  "  Breutacnolle/*  whkk  MW 
isis  under  the  name  of  Breol 
and  that  beohwalde  was  Bcur 
the  abbot  after  licnugseliidt     Be  i 
eludes  liis  specuUaioQt  liowev«r,t 
tho  sentetnee — ^^^Quid   hmc 
Don  temere  diffinio  sod  ex  so 
coiligo  eorum  interiua  in  eavatji  ] 
dibus  contineri  os«a  quorum 
legimtur  nomma."* 

The  man  who  mk*d  over  Ihii  _ 
iature  world,  with  a  state  UtUe  «lion«f 
royalty*  was  endowed  with  propocw^ 
ate  dignities ;  being  a  member  of  tfai 
upper  house  oi'  eonvocalioo  mod  • 
p^irliamentary  baroD,  lio  aat  roM 
and  mitred  amongst  the  peecs  iiC  I 
country;  in  addition  to  Itis  i 
at  the  abbey  he  had  four  or  Hva  i 
retreats  at  easy  distancea  from  ll^l 
parks,  garden!!),  fisberiea,  and 
luxury ;  hiit  houBcJioid  wt»  a  lort  ( 
court;  where   the  nobli 

and  gientlemen  wr  i  -  be  I 

and   educatetl.     Whi^u    at    bo 
royally  entertained     hb    dOO 
and  when  he  went  abroad  he  inail 
tended  by  a  guard  of  100  mm. 
rent-roll  of  the   monastery  hii 
computed    to  amount   to  more 
£,SOO.UOO  per  auimm,  whidi  in 
day 8  would  be  equal  to  oearly  haff  1 
milliom      Up   to  tlie   yaar   11^4  bi 
ranked  al^  an   Firat    Abbot  oCj 
land,    and    took    precedeaoe 
others;  but   Adrian   the    Fo 
only  Enghs^hman  who  fivfir 
the  papal  cliair,  l>  '  tlml 

upon  the  Abbot  oi  itm^whKi 

he  had  receive4i   hU  tiductttioa. 
church,   and    differrut    olfi/^ 
cluBtered  round  it,  formed  a 
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Ich  he  ruled  with  absolute 
This  description  of  the  build- 

adjunctB  of  the  abbey  maj 
laptlj  closed  hj  giying  a 
'  the  outline  of  a  monastic 
:^  will  assist  the  reader  to 
learer  idea  of  the  monastic 
two  in  the  morning  the  bell 
r  matinSy  when  every  monk 
d  afler  performing  his  po- 
rtions hastened  to  tibe  church, 

his  seat.  When  all  were 
1  fifleen  psalms  were  sung, 
le  the  noctum,  and  more 
a  short  interval  ensued,  dur- 
I  the  chanter  choir  and  thosQ 
led  it  had  permission  to  re- 
.  short  time  if  thej  wished ; 
»wed  lauds,  which  were  gen- 
ished  by  six  A.M.,  when  the 

for  prime;  when  this  was 
be  monks  continued  reading 

o'clock,  when  the  bell  was 
they  returned  to  put  on  their 
bes.  Afterward,  the  whole 
laving  performed  their  ablu- 
broken  their  fast,  proceeded 
he  church,  and  the  bell  was 
tierce  at  nine  o'clock.  Af- 
came  the  morning  mass,  and 
s  that  was  over  they  marched 
sion  to  the  chapter-house  for 

and  correction  of  faults, 
mony  over,  the  monks  work- 
i  till  sext,  twelve  a.m.,  which 
onduded,  they  dined ;'  then 

the  hour's    sleep  in  their 

the  dormitory,  unless  any  of 
ferred  reading.  Nones  corn- 
et three  p.il,  first  vespers  at 
i  work  or  reading  till  second 
U  seven,  afterward  reading 
on ;  then  came  the  service  of 
confession  of  sins,  evening 
md  retirement  to  rest  about 

ras  the  life  pursued  at  Glas- 
Ibbey,  according  to  the  Ben- 
ule,  from  the  time  of  its  es- 
nt  there  until  the  dissolution 
nastery,  nearly  ten  centuries. 

mbAent  training  and  predi- 
t  id  a  marvel  to  us  that  men 

feand  willing  to  submit  to 
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such  a  monotonous  career-<-4en  hours 
a  day  spent  in  the  church,  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  winter  and 
summer.  And  yet  the  monasteiy 
was  always  fiilL  We  read  of  no 
breaking  up  of  institutions  for  want 
of  devotees,  and  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  age  when  the 
monastic  life  was  in  its  power  and 
purity  these  men  could  have  been 
actuated  by  none  other  than  the  mo- 
tive of  strong  religious  fervor — a  fer- 
vor of  which  we  in  modem  times  have 
neither  conception  nor  example.  The 
operation  of  the  influence  of  that 
life  upon  the  history  of  these  islands 
can  only  be  contemplated  by  watching 
it  in  the  various  phases  of  its  action 
upon  the  politics,  literature,  and  art 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  have  selected  this 
oldest  and  grandest  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish monasticism,  so  iaintly  described, 
the  mother  Church  of  our  country,  in 
whose  career  so  brilliant,  so  varied, 
and  so  tragically  ended,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  wherein  was  the 
gloiy,  the  weakness,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  system,  as  it  rose,  flourished,  and 
fell  in  England. 

We  have  endeavored  to  conjure  up 
from  the  shadowy  realms  of  the  past 
some  faint  representation  of  what 
Glastonbury  Abbey  was  in  the  days 
of  its  glory ;  let  us  now  transfer  our- 
selves from  the  age  of  towered  abbeys, 
wandering  pilgrims,  monks,  doisters; 
and  convent  belLs  to  this  noisy,  riot- 
ous, busy  time  in  the  year  of  grace 
1865 — ^from  the  Glastonbury  Abbey 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey  of  to-day-- 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  deep  slumber  of  that  quiet 
neighborhood  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  this  busy  life— 
that  a  railroad  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  upset  the  sedate  propriety  of  eccle- 
siastical Wells,  or  the  peaceAil  repose 
of  monasterial  Glastonbury ;  hitherto 
the  stillness  and  quiet  of  that  lovely 
country  was  the  same  as  when  mass 
was  sung  in  the  superb  cathedral  of 
the  one  place,  and  the  palmer  or  the 
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penitent  bent  his  steps  to  the  holy  well 
of  the  other.  But  alas !  the  life  of 
the  nineteenth  eentury  has  broken  in 
upon  it;  the  railway  has  doahed 
through  that  l>eauttiul  valley  with  its 
6acriltif!;oiJS  march  j  and  at  Wells,  tlie 
cathedral  of  tna,  with  its  matchless 
front,  studded  with  nposLlca  and  naar- 
lyra,  kings^  bishopsj  knights,  and  mys- 
tic emhlerae,  vocal  as  it  were  with  his- 
tory, now  frowns  upon  the  conten- 
tionft  of  two  rival  companies  ;  whilst 
at  Glastonbury  there  is  a  railway  sta- 
tion erected  almost  over  the  very  bones 
of  the  saints  AHghtinj^  from  this,  we 
make  our  way  to  the  ruins  ;  but  as  we 
go,  will  just  view  their  past  history. 
AHer  die  dissolution  of  the  abbey 
there  was  an  effort  made  to  restore  it 
in  the  time  of  Mary,  but  unavaihngly  ; 
from  llxat  period  it  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  dec.ay*  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
whether  llie  hand  of  man  or  the  hand 
of  time  has  been  busier  about  its  spoli- 
ation. At  the  period  of  Cromwell, 
who  loved  to  worship  God  In  the  "  ug- 
liness of  holiness/'  it  must  have  been 
nearly  entire,  but  that  hero  could  not 
pass  the  town  without  putting  a  shot 
through  those  unoffending  ruins  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  which  act,  how- 
ever appropriate  as  an  expression  of 
Puritan  ieeling,  was  sadly  detrimental 
to  the  architecture  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  Then  m  1 607,  as  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to,  the  Quakers  got  pos- 
session of  the  kitehen,  liircd  at  a  nom- 
inal rent,  paid  in  hard  Quaker  money 
— that  glorious  kitchen,  sanctified  by 
so  much  saintly  cookery — for  their 
grim  assemblies.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  aptly  called  tlie  *♦  ro- 
mance*' of  history  in  this  fact  if  we 
only  hatl  timo  to  tliink  about  it — tliat 
it  should  come  to  this,  monasticism 
with  ita  princely  head,  its  grand  relig- 
ious life  and  ceremonies,  its  painting 
and  staining,  its  chanting  and  infon* 
ing,  itself  in  all  its  glory,  driven  from 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  modem 
Quakerdom  sitting  silent  in  its  ruined 
kitchen  waiting  to  bo  "moved*"  It 
has  suffered  much,  also,  from  the  grosa 
vandalism  of  the  people  themjM?lvea9 


Naturally  a  simj^e 
course  knew  nothing  of  i 
ism,  altliough  tliat  acieiioe  ^ 
ently  stud  to  mtuteir  maaji 
among  its  votariea*  For  ym 
it  was  their  practice  to  Die  l^ 
rials  of  the  abbey  for  IniiU 
poses,  and  it  is  not  dilltculi  laj 
tered  for  milea  around 
farmhouses  and  even 
tions  of  ficulpturo  over  > 
fireplaces  which  speak  of  | 
workmanship.  But  a  wosiNS 
tion  still  befel  the  place,  a»d| 
which  at  one  time  woruM  hi 
^garded  as  invested  witli  \ 
of  sanciity.  :     '  nov  a^ 

to  us  as  a  I 
ment,  were  actualiy 
for  mending  the  ron  _ 
shame  of  oversecrdoin  j 
that  were  at  Glastonbnrx. 
day  for  building  hots  or  | 
roads  with  ecch*smstiail  0€u| 
gone,  and  the  little  that  ral 
Gkstonlmry  Al)bey  has  foan^ 
into  the  hantls  of  thoec  wlw  i 
know  how  to  preserve  it,  j 
intention  to  do  so. 
cay  and  vandalism  very] 
of  the  old  abbey- 
8t.  Josefth's  church  \rh 
some  walls  of  the  choir  | 
church  ;  the  two  east 
tower,  forming  a  grand  1 
lasting  memento  of  the 
dor  ;  there  are  |>ortiii 
of  the  chapels  and  th 
the  most  complete  of  i 
at  once  arrested  by  the  |u 
Joseph's  churchy  which  ff| 
a  tolerable  stale  of  pr 
cient  to  enable  one  to  fti 
what  a  triumph  of  de 
were.  Notliir»g  cmld 
fuscly  ornamented  than 
)>ortal ;  it  was  composed  I 
lar  arches^  reoeding  in  i 
diminishing  in  si^  \ 
tlie  l>ody  of  ihe  buiW 
arcli  being  :t  \v%i 

and  the  intei  seell 

four  i'oBcm  iita  covered  wii 
ed  repraaentatiooB  anj 
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kdoDS  of  rojal  and  noble  peo- 
nected  with  the  monastery — 
pilgrims,  and  knights.  The 
raven  on  these  fasciae  are  inter- 
In  Warner's  History  of  Glas- 
to  represent  the  following  sub- 
The  uppermost  fascia  is  almost 
ted,  though  still  showing  a  run- 
ttem  of  tendrils  and  leaves  in- 
ed  with  figures  of  men  and  ani- 
oward  the  centre  the  sculp- 
nuch  mutilated,  though  some- 
n  be  traced  like  the  effigy  of  a 
in  long  robes  seized  on  the 
r  by  a  furious  animal.  Be- 
im  are  indistinct  remains  of 
four  upright  figures,  and  the 
filled  up  by  foliage.  The  sec- 
ia  is  made  up  of  eighteen  sep- 
als, each  of  which  contained  a 
subject ;  the  two  first  are  de- 
the  third  contains  a  person  ap- 
r  kneeling;  the  fourth,  a  fe- 
ith  a  head-dress  sitting  on  a 
the  fifth,  a  female  on  horse- 
16  sixth,  a  man  on  horseback ; 
3nth,  a  crowned  personage  on 
sk ;  the  eighth,  the  body  of  a 
1  person  stretched  on  a  couch, 
lanopy  over  it,  the  corpse  cov- 
d  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow ; 
id  ten  the  same;  eleven,  a 
a  a  coat  of  chain  armor,  with 
ted  shield  charged  with  the 
indicative  of  a  crusader; 
a  r^al  personage  with  a  flow- 
rd  and  in  long  robes,  crowned, 
Ing  on  a  throne ;  thirteen,  a 
n  chain  armor  falling  from  his 
\  if  wounded ;  fourteen,  a  fig- 
)  the  former,  the  right  arm 
d  out  and  holding  a  sword 
mpales  an  infant ;  fifteen,  the 
figure  of  a  female  with  a  veil, 
tly  in  male  costume;  sixteenth, 
body  stretched  out  on  a  couch ; 
sii  unintelligible;  eighteen,  a 
>f  a  pilgrim.  The  intervals 
.  aU  these  ovals  are  sculp- 
to  foliage.  There  can  be  very 
nbt  that  the  subjects  contained 
ovals  were  the  representations 
lafchs,  knights,  persons,  and 
Mxmeeted  with  the  history  of 


the  abbey.  The  fourth  fascia  is  much 
mutilated;  but  Warner  thinks  it  re- 
ferred to  some  act  of  munificence,  from 
the  canopied  couch  it  displays,  with  a 
figure  recumbent  upon  it  and  repre- 
sentations of  angels  guarding  it.  The 
portal  toward  the  south  was  on  a 
similar  plan  to  the  northern,  but  with 
five  instead  of  four  fasciae.  One,  two, 
and  five  are  covered  with  finely  chis- 
eled foliage ;  the  third  is  plain  ;  the 
fourth  only  partially  worked.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  already  men- 
tioned, the  only  two  ovals  which  are 
complete  represent  in  the  first  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  and  in  the  second 
the  eating  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
former  is  to  be  seen  an  upright 
figure  with  a  nimbus  or  glory  round 
its  head,  designating  the  Almighty 
in  the  act  of  calling  man  into  being, 
and  at  his  feet  is  man  himself.  In 
the  latter  there  is  the  tree  with 
Satan  behind  it,  and  Adam  and  Eve 
sitting  with  the  apples.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  two  portals,  independent 
of  the  interest  lent  them  by  Warner's 
speculations  as  to  their  import,  is  very 
striking.  In  their  perfection  they 
must  have  been  masterpieces  of  that 
exquisite  taste  and  minute  labor  which 
the  men  of  that  age  devoted  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  church.  Taking 
the  ruins  in  a  mass,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  anywhere  such  a  specimen 
of  broken  grandeur.  Standing  upon 
the  spot  at  the  extreme  east,  where 
was  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  the 
eye  wanders  down  a  grand  vista  of 
some  five  hundred  feet,  relieved  in  the 
midst  by  that  solitary,  magnificent, 
broken  arch  towering  up  high  in  the 
air,  with  rich  festoons  of  ivy  hanging 
about  it  in  lavish  luxuriance  like  the 
tresses  of  some  gigantic  beauty,  and 
far  down  in  the  distance  are  the 
crumbling  remains  of  St.  Joseph's 
chapel,  the  gem  of  the  whole,  with  its 
arched  windows  and  profuse  decora- 
tion, the  tops  of  its  walls  covered  over 
with  straggling  parasites,  which  curl 
over  its  brow  like  the  scanty  locks  of 
sere  old  age.  And  as  we  refiect  that 
this  sacred  spot  was  the  cradle  of  our 
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Christianity;  that  this  building  waa 
the  mpther  of  our  Chuirh ;  that  far 
back  in  the  hygone  ages  of  barljariam 
vagrant  missionaries  wandered  foot- 
sore and  worn  to  thijs  very  spot ; 
planted  with  their  own  hands  the 
cross  of  Clirist ;  built  up  with  those 
liands  the  rude  rush-covered  shed 
which  served  as  the  ftrst  temple  rais- 
ed to  God  in  these  i^sland^ ;  spent 
their  lives  here  ia  preaching  that  good 
tidings  to  a  benighted  pagan  people, 
hiid  their  bones  down  by  the  aide  of 
the  work  of  tlieir  hands^  and  left  their 
mission  to  their  saccessoi'S  ;  that  in 
process  of  time  this  little  community 
bec-ame  a  mighty  powder,  and  that 
rush-covered  shed  a  splendid  temple, 
whose  history  is  collateral  with  that  of 
the  country  for  nearly  twelve  centu- 
ries, and  now  it  lies  all  battered  and 
broken,  crumbling  aw^ay  and  wasting 
like  human  life  itself — the  mind 
shrinks  appalled  at  the  thought  of  the 
vicissitude  wliich  brought  about  so 
aplete  a  ruin. 

O  wbo  thy  rnlne  fteei,  whom  wonder  doth  iii>t 

fill 
With  oar  pre*t  fktheri^  pompe,  devolloa,  and 

their  tkill  I 
Thoa  more  than  mortall  power  (this  Jad^mest 

rightly  wftid) 
Then   prciwiit    to  iiMbt  ftt  that  fouudallon 

luld; 
Oa  whom  for  this  uid  watte,  should  Ja«iice 

lay  the  crime  f 
Is  there  a  power  in  futet  or  doth  It  ylold  to 

.     time  ? 
Or  w*9  thU  error  such  th«l  thoa  coaUrtt  not 

protect 
TbQ«e  bnlldlD^  which  thy  hands  did  with  tbolr 

coal  erect  f 
To  whom  did'it  thou  commit  that  moooment 

to  ket-pc  1 
.Ttkftt  Huffereth  wlUi  the  dead  their  memory  to 
^  aleepe. 

When  not  great  Arthnr^s  tombe,  nor  Boly  Jo- 
seph s  ^niTe, 
From  McHIege  bad  power  thtir  Mcred  tones 

to  save ; 
He  who   that  Ood-ln-Man  lo   Ma   •epolchre 

bronght, 
Or  h»  wmclk   for   the  Ailth  twelT«  temous 

battles  fought : 
Wbatr  did  so  many  klnga  do  honour  to  tluit 

place 
For  ararice  at  last  so  Tllefy  to  deface  V*  * 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  loim  la 
a  hill  known  all  m^x  the  world  by  the 
name  of  Wearyall  Hill,  bo  called  (ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles)  because  St. 
Joseph  and  his  companioms  sat  down 
bere  to  rest  themselves,  weary  with 
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their  journey*     As  llie 
St.  Jo6«ph  \&  said  to  have 
8ta6r  in   the   eartli  and  left 
when  lo  1  it  took  root,  grew, 
atantly  budded  on  C 
This  waa  tlie  le«:eudary  oHgb 
fer-famed    holy    thorn.     Up 
time  of  Queen  Eliisifcbeth  it 
trunks  or  bodies,  and  f  o  GOOlifl 
til  aome  na«^al  pHahn-#poiIer  d 
weirg  •*  crew**  ext  -^1  oi 

ing  the  other  to  b.  ^'  m^ 

all  strangers,  who  eveu  ibtsii  I 
Hook  to  the  pkee,  Tb«  bloi 
this  remaining  brandi  of  t! 
thorn  became  Btich  a  eario 
there  waa  a  freneral  demattd  I 
from  all  partd  of  tljc  world, 
Bristol  mcrclianls,  then  vd 
people  in  their  *•  line,"  titro«sd 
lie  of  the  saint  intc^  a  matter 
raercial  speculation,  and  mad( 
sums  of  money  by  exjMjrtingl! 
soms  to  foreip^n  count rie«»  Tl 
trees  from  the  brantdfiee  of  tl 
growing  at  the  present  mnA 
many  of  the  ganir^ns  lind  fk 
round  about  Glastonbniy,  J 
over  Enfj^ind,  m\\  in  v 
of  the    < 

id,  as  1^1^^^^  _'^.    L 

*^  History    of     Some^rsi'!!,' 
monks  procured   the 
estino,  where  many  of 
flourish. 

In  the  abbey  diureli 
north  side  of  St.  Jt 
tliere  was  also  a  walnttl 
it  was  said,  never  bl 
the  feast  of  St  BamalMtf  (ll 
June).  This  is  gone.  Tllete  ti 
the  holy  thorn  and  the  sa^erei 
were  held  in  high 
long  aAer  the  monasteiiei 
peered  from  the  land.  <J^ 
King  James,  and  many  oTtlw 
of  the  realm  are  saH  to  Imv 
large  sums  of  money  for  eoltlii 
them  ;  so  that  the  **  odor  of  fi 
clung  about  the  old  walls  of  C 
bury  long  after  ita  glory  hail dl 
nay,  even  the  belief  In  iia 
waters  lingered  in  the  |iO)Mllfl 
and  was  even  reyirod  hf  t 
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BO  late  as  the  year  1751. 
umstances  are  somewhat  aa 
—One  Matthew  Chancellor,  of 
^ootton,  had  been  suffering 
asthma  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
on  a  certain  night  in  the  au- 
1750,  having  had  an  unusual- 
Qt  fit  of  coughing, ,  he  fell 
nd,  according  to  the  deposi- 
Lcn  upon  his  oath,  dreiuned 
was  at  Glastonbury,  some- 
jove  the  chain  gate,  in  a  horse 
nd  there  found  some  of  the 
water  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  ; 
knelt  down  and  drank  of  it, 
1  getting  up,  fancied  he  saw 
e  standing  before  him,  who, 
with  his  finger  to  the  stream, 
ressed  him  :  "  If  you  will  go 
freestone  shoot,  and  take  a 
iss,  and  drink  a  glassful  fast- 
a  Sunday  mornings  following, 
no  person  see  you,  you  will 
lerfect  cure  of  your  disorder, 
I  make  it  public  to  the  world." 
d  him  why  he  should  drink  it 

Sunday  mornings,  and  the 
replied  that  ^  the  world  was 
six  days,  and  on  the  seventh 
1  rested  from  his  labor,  and 
it :  beside,  this  water  comes 
he  holy  ground  where  a  great 
lints  and  martyrs  have  been 

The  person  also  told  him 
ig  about  Christ  himself  being 
9  but  this  he  could  not  dis- 
remember  when  he  awoke. 
1  by  thi^  dream,  the  man  kept 
dt  to  himself,  and  went  on  the 
morning  following  to  Glaston- 
tiich  was  three  mUes  from  the 
lere  he  lived,  and  found  it  ex- 
cording  to  his  dream ;  but  be- 
y  time  of  the  year,  the  water 
run  very  plentifiiUy ;  however, 
I  his  glass  three  times  in  the 
death  the  shoot,  he  managed 
I  a  quantity  equal  to  a  glass- 
ing God  thanks  at  the  same 
Um  he  continued  to  do  for 
mes,  according  to  the  injunc- 
iie  dre^m,  at  the  end  of  which 
tie  had  entirely  lost  his  com- 
The  effect  of  this  story  is  re- 


markable. As  soon  as  it  was  noised 
abroad,  thousands  of  people  of  all 
sects  came  flocking  to  Glastonbury 
from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  to 
partake  of  the  waters  of  this  stream. 
Every  inn  and  house  in  the  to>^^,  and 
for  some  distance  round,  was  filled 
with  lodgers  and  guests ;  and  it  is 
stated  upon  reliable  authority  that 
during  the  month  of  May,  1751,  the 
town  contained  upward  of  ten  thou- 
sand strangers.  Ev\n  to  this  day, 
there  is  a  notion  amongst  th6  peas- 
antry, more  especially  the  old  wo- 
men of  both  sexes,  that  the  water  is 
good  for  the  "  rheumatiz." 

Afler  the  scenes  of  violence,  the 
ruthless  vandalism,  which  this  old 
abbey  has  gone  through,  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  re- 
mains of  all  its  grandeur ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  much  to  be  lamented,  because,  as 
it  was  in  its  time  one  of  the  grandest 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  country, 
so,  if  it  had  been  preserved  intact 
like  its  old  rival,  the  cathedral  at 
WeUs,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  items 
in  the  monumental  history  of  Eng- 
land; that  broad  page  where  every 
nation  writes  its  own  autobiography  ; 
how  valuable  we  find  it  in  our  re- 
searches as  to  the  life  of  bygone 
times ;  and  yet  how  little  do  we  ap- 
pear to  do  in  this  way  as  regards  our 
own  fame ;  how  little  do  we  cultivate 
our  monumental  history.  One  of  the 
most  lasting  evidences  of  greatness 
which  a  country  can  leave  behind  it 
for  the  admiration  and  instruction  of 
posterity,  is  the  evidence  of  its  na- 
tional architecture — its  architecture 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  not 
its  mere  roofs  and  walls,  but  the  acts 
which  it  writes  upon  those  walls,  its 
statues  and  monuments.  There  are 
only  two  agencies  by  which  national 
fame  can  be  perpetuated — ^literature 
and  art.  The  pen  of  the  historian  or 
the  poet  may  give  the  outline  of  na- 
tional manners  and  the  description  of 
national  achievements,  but  art,  as  it 
exists  in  the  extant  monuments  of  the 
architectuie  of  that  nation,  gjives  the 
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representation  of  the  actual  life  as  it 
was,  fills  up  the  outline,  and  preaente 
UE  with  something  like  the  substance ; 
;  does  not  describe,  but  illustrate  ;  it 
B,  in  fact,  the  petrified  maiiifestation 
of  the  Tciy  life  itself.     We  have  read 
much  about  the  splendor  of  those  ex- 
tinct civilizations  of  tlie  Phamobs^and 
of  the  manels  of  Babylonish  grandeur, 
but  what  a  ^ood  of  light  was  thrown 
upon  our  dim  conceptions  by  the  re- 
suscitated relics  of  a  buried  Nineveh! 
In   Grecian    poets    and    Grecian  his- 
toriana  we  make  tlie  acqimintance  of 
the  heroes  and  the  heroism  of  that 
heroic    existence  ;    but  in  the    Elgin 
marbles  we  see  the  men  and  the  deeds 
in  all  their  natural  grandeur,  petrified 
liefore  u»  in  the  graphic  sublimity  of 
motionless    life.       To   come   a   Uttle 
nearer  our  own  times  and  to  the  mother 
of  our  civilization,  what  a  confirmation 
of  the  historic  tradttkin  of  the    Itome 
of  our  studies  have  we  found  under 
that  hardened  lava  which  for  centuries 
lias  fonned  tlie  tombstone  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Fompcir.    What  vivid  illua- 
I rations  of   Koraan   life  and    Roman 
manners  are  continually  being  discover- 
ed in   those  buried  cities  ;  and  so  of 
every  nation  and  time  it  is  its  history 
which  narrates  it«  glory,  but  it  is  its 
architecture  alone  which  must  illus- 
Irate  and  confiim  it.     There  is  no  fear 
of  the  present  age  of  our  country  Inav- 
ing  no  evidence  of  its  i>owcr  behind  it. 
That  evidence  is  written  in  indelible 
characters   deep    even    to    the   very 
bowels  of  the  earth  itself,  through  the 
heart  of  mountains,  over  broad  rivers, 
acrofia  plains,  its  scroll  has  been  the 
broad   bofiotn   of  the    country,   upon 
which  it  has  engraven  its  character 
truly  with  a  pen  of  iron  ;  but  there  is 
a  danger  that  we  shaU  leave  Tery  little 
monumental  history  behind  us  in  our 
architecture*         •         •         •         • 

Proteatantbm,  too,  was  an  iconoclast 
as  regards  Catholtcisni,  but  it  content- 
ed it»elf  with  desecrating  temples, 
pulling  down  altars,  tearing  away 
paintings,  but  it  substituted  nothing  in 
their  place ;  it  would  admit  of  no  al- 
lurements in  the  Church  but  that  of 
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Ij  upon  his  gracious  acceptance 
jroval  of  Solomon's  temple, 
nn  warning  in  his  own  words : 
ye  turn  away  and  forsake  my 
and  my  commandments,  which 
set  before  you,  and  shall  go 
ve  other  gods,  and  worship 
ten  will  I  pluck  them  up  by 
I  out  of  my  land  which  I  have 
lem ;  and  this  house  which  I 
ictified  for  my  name  will  I  cast 
y  sight,  and  will  make  it  to  be 
rb  and  a  byword  among  all 

And  this  house  which  is  high 
an  astonishment  to  every  one 
ieth  by  it,  so  that  he  shall  say, 
ith  the  Lord  done  this  unto 

and  unto  this  house  V  And 
be  answered,  *  Because  they 
he  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
-ought  them  forth  out  of  the 
Egypt,  and  laid  hold  on  other 
I  worshipped  them  and  served 
lerefore  hath  he  brought  all 

upon  them.'  **♦  That  is  the 
*  church  building  as  ordain- 
ed himself— make  the  church 
[  an  offering  as  you  can,  but 

ritual  pure — ^fill  the  temple 
^he  emblems  of  his  glory,  but 
T  that  it  is  he  only  who  is  to 
ipped.  Such  is  ^Q  teaching 
ktion;  and  now  we  turn  to 
hat   boundless  temple  which 

built  up  to  himself  with  his 
Is.  Had  he  been  a  God  of 
ity  instead  of  a  God  of  beauty 
f ;  had  he  only  considered  the 
renience  and  accommodation 
inman  race,  a  proportionate 
of  dry  land  in  one  place,  and 
*  S  Chron.  ylL  16,  $«q. 


a  proportionate  amount  of  water  hi 
another,  would  have  sufficed  to  meet 
all  human  wants ;  there  was  no 
practical  need  for  the  variegated  as- 
pect of  natural  scenery,  of  hill  and 
dale,  mountain  and  valley,  of  rippling 
stream  and  sweet-smelling  flowers; 
but  the  world  of  nature  was  built  for 
something  higher  than  the  mere  dweU- 
ing  place  of  man.  It  was  built  as  a 
temple  in  which  he  .should  honor  his 
God,  and  which  was  therefore  filled 
witli  a  myriad  of  beauties  to  excite 
his  admiration,  to  please  his  eye,  to 
fill  his  soul  with  gratitude  and  joy, 
and  to  raise  his  heart  to  that  God  who 
has  given  him  such  a  beautiful  home, 
furnished  not  only  with  the  means  of 
supplying  his  necessities,  but  embel- 
lished with  the  choicest  beauties  of 
creative  power.  What  is  nature  but 
a  gorgeous  temple,  laid  out  and  deco- 
rated by  the  hand  of  God  himself, 
with  its  broad  pavement  tesselated 
with  endless  varieties  of  verdure, 
^nth  mountain  altars  which  Christ 
himself  loved  to  frequent  and  hallow 
with  his  prayers,  its  long  aisles  fretted 
with  luxurious  foliage  pillared  with 
tall  trees,  which  bend  Uieir  tops  to- 
gether in  the  matchless  symmetry  of 
nature's  arch,  all  vocal  with  the  deep- 
toned  music  of  rushing  waters,  and 
melodies  warbled  by  the  unseen  song- 
sters of  the  air,  spanned  over  with  the 
boundless  blue  ceiling  of  heaven  itself, 
lit  up  by  day^with  the  sunshine  of  hia 
majesty,  an*  at  night  by  the  stars 
placed  there  with  his  own  hands  ? 

Let  us,  whilst  we  endeavor  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  history,  appeal  also  to 
revelation  and  nature. 
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CITY    ASPIRATIONS. 

Oh,  not  in  the  town  to  die ! 

With  its  restless  trampling  to  and  froy 
And  its  traffic-hubbub  above,  below. 

And  the  whirling  wheels  that  hurry  bj, 

And  the  chimnej  forests,  blacken'd  and  hi^-^ 

Oh,  mercy !  not  in  a  town  to  die ! 

In  a  town  I  may  live,  and  strive,  and  toil, 

And  grow  a  part  of  the  living  turmoil ; 

A  cog-wheel  in  a  machine  of  men, 

Turning  to  labor  again  and  again. 

Doing  my  work  with  the  multitude, 

With  a  spirit  wean'd,  and  a  heart  subdued, 

Pausing  sometimes,  in  a  moment  of  ease, 

To  yearn  and  sigh  for  a  meadow  breeze, 

For  the  whispering  rustle  of  summer  trees, 

And  the  dreamy  murmur  of  golden  bees, 

And  the  field-path  margined  by  many  a  fiower, 

And  the  village  church  with  its  grey  old  tower; 

Yet  still,  for  sake  of  my  babes  and  thee, 

Sweet  wife,  I  may  work  courageously ; 

May  bide  in  a  town,  and  with  iron  iinll 

Gro  laboring  on  in  the  hubbub  still. 

Where  the  wheels  of  the  man-machine  ever  sfnii, 

Money,  and  money,  and  money,  to  win. 

But  to  die  in  a  town,  in  turmoil  and  smoke, 
^ongst  houses,  and  chimneys  gaunt  and  highf 

When  the  silken  cord  of  the  soul  is  broke, 
Methinks  the  vapors  so  heavy  would  lie. 
It  scarce  could  soar,  as  it  should,  to  the  skj. 
Oh,  live  as  I  may,  to  brook  it  I  '11  trj^-^ 
But,  mercy  I  not  in  a  town  to  die  I 
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fonner  number  we  gave  a 
stch  of  the  laws  and  etiquettes 
Id  French  Medical  Faculty, 
e  of  things  there  described 
idy  on  the  wane  when  Mo- 
lt it  a  blow,  from  the  effects 
1  it  never  recovered.  But 
ae  characteristicof  theposition 
edical  body  which  is  inherent 
ry  nature,  and  is  likely  to  be 
ing  as  the  world  itself,  allow- 
the  modifications  of  varying 
id  changing  manners.  So 
our  poor  humanity  shall  be 
)  disease  and  death,  so  long 
[cine  and  its  scientific  admin- 
be  esteemed  a  necessity, 
deed,  judge  both  to  be  well- 
nitigated  evils;  but  at  any 
rils,  they  are  necessary  evils ; 
1  the  greatest  railers  at  the 
A  his  drugs  are  pretty  sure 
>r  him  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
dm  for  hope,  and  swallow  his 
The  medical  man  thus  ob- 
exceptional  position.  He  is 
d  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
3es  us  in  our  unguarded  mo- 
eceives  our  confidence,  and 
IS  our  friendship.  He  never 
I  a  judge  or  a  censor.  We 
r  ease  with  him.  Our  esteem 
3  personal,  and  independent  of 
lerations  of  rank  or  fortune, 
tranger  to  all  the  confiicting 
which  divide  parties  from 
er,  and  can  visit  persons  of 
s  of  opinion  and  of  views  the 
)08ite,  whether  of  religion  or 
ivithout  causing  the  shadow 
snce.  From  all  this  it  results 
ioctor  is  oHen  admitted  to  the 
ntimacy  by  men  occupying 
At  positions.  Hence  the  foot- 
asi-eqoalilgr  accorded  often  to 


the  obscure  son  of  ^Slsculapius,  raised 
by  his  profession  to  a  post  of  dignity 
and  benevolent  authority,  which,  while 
it  obtauis  for  him  consideration  and 
respect,  clashes  in  nothing  with  the  so- 
cial importance  of  the  patient  It  was 
so,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  classes  were  di- 
vided much  more  widely  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  reverence  for  burth  and  rank 
much  stronger ;  and  we  have  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  friendship  subsist- 
ing between  doctors  and  the  highest  in 
the  land. 

It  is  true  that  the. medical  faculty 
did  actually  number  amongst  its  mem- 
bers men  who  had  undoubted  claims 
to  nobility;  and  we  find  fraok  Lar- 
roque's  Traiti  de  la  Noblesse  that  doc- 
tors, as  distinguished  from  ap6theca- 
ries  and  sui^eons,  were  held  not  to 
derogate  from  their  rank  by  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  But  further,  the 
medical  profession  was  lield  to  confer 
a  species  of  nobility;  for  of  nobility 
there  were  reckoned  to  be  three  sorts 
— ^nobility  of  race,  nobility  of  royal 
concession,  and  personal  nobility,  such 
as  in  peculiar  cases  we  find  conferred 
on  the  whole  bourgeoisie  of  certain 
towns.  This  distinction  offended  no 
one,  as  it  expired  with  its  recipient, 
on  whom  while  living  it  conferred 
many  practical  advantages,  such  as 
exemption  from  taxation.  In  Paris 
this  circumstance  was  of  small  mo- 
ment, because,  as  members  of  the 
university,  the  doctors  enjoyed  all 
manner  of  immunities.  But  in  the 
provinces  it  was  different.  In  the 
south  of  France,  in  particular,  these 
privileges  were  energetically  claimed 
on  the  ground  of  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  tiiey  were  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  Roman  times.    Montpellier 
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was  fall  of  these  reminiscencea  of  tfia 
past,  and  in  Dauphine  the  nobility  of 
the  doctors  W(t5  even  tranamitted  from 
father  to  son.  At  Lyons  it  was  re* 
membcred  that  Antonius  Musa  bad 
cured  the  Emf>eror  Augustus,  and  had 
received  a  gold  ring  for  himselt'  and 
bia  successors  in  the  art.  "  Accipe 
annulum  aureum,  in  signum  nobilitat- 
ta  ftb  Aagusto  et  Senatu  Romano  med- 
icis  eoncesstp,"  were  the  words  u»ed  in 
Uie  aggregation  of  a  doctor  by  the 
college  of  that  city. 

The  misfortune  was  that  there  must 
of  noce.i?sity  be  some  contrast  between 
this  theoretical  nobility  and  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  physician.  He  must, 
if  fie  would  gain  his  Dving,  go  from 
house  to  house  indiscriminately,  and 
receive  his  pay  from  all  classes,  like 
the  butcher  or  the  baker.  The  doc- 
tors endeavor(Ml  to  smooth  over  this 
anomaly  by  aflEc^cting  considerable 
state.  They  might  be  seen  threading 
the  streets  of  Paris  mounted  on  mules, 
in  large  wigs  and  with  ample  beards. 
The  mule  gave  an  alraoat  episcopal 
air.  **The  beard  is  more  than  half 
the  doctor,"  sayi  Toinette,  in  the  Ma- 
lade  Ltifj^naire,  When  the  fiishion- 
able  Gucnaut  took  to  a  horse,  it  raised 
quite  a  scandal,  which  Botleau  has 
coraraemorated : 
*^Gu§tiAitt.  enr  ton  chevit,  en  pAitaat  m*^clA* 

Many,  not  satisfied  with  this  degree  of 
9tate«  paid  their  visits  in  the  long  ma- 
gisterial robe»  with  8C4irlet  hose  and 
band,  the  famous  rahat^  to  which  Pjis- 
cal  wittily  alludes  when  lie  says, 
**  Who  could  place  any  confidence  tn 
a  doctor  without  a  ra&sf?"  Not  only 
were  the  doctors  careful  to  uphold 
their  dignity  by  thcite  forma,  but  the 
Paris  Faculty  was  extremely  jealous 
in  maintaining  its  exclusive  position. 
Ite  members  not  merely  refused,  as 
was  natural,  to  meet  in  consultation 
any  of  the  host  of  quacks  with  w^hich 
the  capital  swarmed,  and  who  found 
fh*qaent  access  to  the  houses  of  the 
great  lords  and  ladio?,  often  as  scop- 
tical  in  regard  to  orthodox  practition- 
ers as  they  were  credulous  in  the  ex* 


t  re  me  of  the  pretensions  of  tlneM  t 
ical    interlopers^    but    they   hkaii" 
stood  aloof  from   men  as  tmy!fiik 
as  themselves — the  honorable  dum 
of  Montpellier,  of  whom  porhapi  ili 
words    anon.     In  the   mfsantim?  • 
will  take  a  hasty  glance  at  ihcm«B 
of  the  Paris  Facilty  apart  frtwo  i 
official  life;  for  I  bey  wt»rc 
all,  and  did  not  always  ~ 
and  gowu.     They  must  Jmre  1 
private  as  well  as  public  ex 
but  it  is  a  more  ditEcuU  task  to  i 
a  sight  of  them  <7i  d^skoBiff^, 

In  history,  of  .  It   weti 

to  seek  anythinrr  he  ; 

public  events  ;  :t  tha 

porary  memoirs  t^  uftbeGfl 

Mouarque  tell  us  moiii  ikljoallbte 
and  its  testivities,  the  rdumam^i 
wiis  of  the  day,  and  the  corrrat  \ 
sip  an<l  scandal  of  the  hour,U 
the  ordinary  domestic  life  of  j 
particularly  of  such  as  mog 
the  artsU>cratic  level.     We  an:  toil 
to  believe,  from  the  rcrciatio 
are  made  in  the  light  literato 
time,  tliat  the  brdliant  surfiw 
Augustan  age  of  France 
general    mass   of    corruptioa 
higher  classes,  and   of  mi^crj  dil 
lower.     But  this  woo^ld  lie  a  lab*  i 
elusion.     The  hourff^oixi^^  as  i) 
were  complete  f^  to  the 

raent  of  ambition  rrtr  9?  1 

in  the  upper  strioa  01 
had  their  own  interest  ^ 
suits,  and  were  in  the  iniitii  n  takm 
trious  and  worthy  dassv  anflUieiitl/  w 
dependent  to  b^  able  ofU>;ii  to  tiffA 
those  above  them  wiUi  a  mmfettW^ 
not  always  undescrveU,  oontempt  ^' 
confine  ourselves,  hawi>v«r«  to  thtfdoo^ 
tors.  Two  courses  were  vpen  IoUm& 
They  might  shut  tiiemseli^  op  *  " 
the  round  of  their  own  ti 
pationsandst  ' 
to  the  social  coUettlPi^ 

and  compeers.  T^e  tliculiy»  ■•  ^^' 
hare  seen,  was  a  little  coutfisniKf  ii^ 
itself,  with  its  awn  tradiLioiis«  Iswii*— ^ 
Unctions,  glories.  Here,  1 
their  mcxteraie  gain4,  tlie 
might    proftems    their    lad 
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in  all  secaritj  and  honor ;  or, 
other  hand,  thej  might  trj 
tone  in  the  world  and  seek  the 
the  greaL     The  enterprise  in- 
k  certain  loss  of  liberty  and  a 
•nding  detriment  to  that  nice 
oi*  feeling  which  is  the  guar- 
severe  probity.     There  were 
)f  both  kmds ;  those  of  the  first 
re  bj  far  the  most  numerous, 
srs  were  the  richest ;  but  the 
in  which  they  were  held  by 
)thren  was  in  the  inverse  ra- 
3  wealth  acquired  by  this  com- 
of  dignified  independence, 
illustrious   dean,  Guy  Patin, 
oyed  an  immense  reputation 
lay,  furnishes  an  example  of 
3f  voluntary  isolation  and  of 
activity  systematically  con- 
professional  or  scientific  sub- 
le  is  now  remembered  chiefiy 
on  which  he  probably  least 
limself — his  epistolary  corre- 
»,  never. designed  for  publioa- 
which  is  extremely  interest- 
only  as  a  record  of  events 
1  small,  the  memory  of  which 
\  passed  away,  but  for  the 
)  both  of  ideas  and  style  for 
is  remarkable.    These  letters 
Guy  Patin  as  an   apparent 
ium   of  contradictions — a  be- 
medicine,  a  sceptic  in  almost 
;  obstinately  tenacious  of  the 
8  of  the  faculty,  but  full  of 
Euid  even  republican,  aspira- 
»nfident  in  the  steady  advance 
e,  but  always  railing  at  mod- 
\  and  extolling  the  past.     Yet 
\  clue  to  many  of  these  secm- 
radictions;  Guy  Patin  was  a 
kforo  he  was  dean,  you  felt 
rould  be  dean ;  later,  he  has 
n.     He  has  studied  minutely 
3tails  of  the  organized  institu- 
irhich  he  is  indebted  for  all 
i — he  has  made  its  spirit  and  ^ 
his  own ;  for  the  faculty  has 
e.     The  experimental  method 
in  medicine  than  in  the  other 
In  the  seventeenth  century 
in  its  place  simple  observa- 
jed  by  theory ;  which  theory 


was  no  other  than  that  of  the  father 
of  medic'me,  Hippocrates — viz.,  that 
nature  tends  to  a  cure,  aftd  that  dis- 
ease is  but  an  outward  manifestation 
of  a  salutary  effort  of  the  vital  organi- 
zation to  counteract  the  destructive 
causes  at  work.  The  physician's  part 
was  to  aid  this  process  rather  than  to 
interfere  with  it  This  view,  we  may 
observe,  is  finding  favor  anew  in  cer- 
tain quarters  in  our  own  day ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  humbly  to  ex- 
press an  instinctive  leaning  toward  any 
theory  of  which  the  practical  result 
might  be  a  system  of  comparative  non- 
intervention. But  this  by  the  way. 
Certainly  Hippocrates's  fundamental 
|)rinciple  did  not  deter  medical  practi- 
tioners of  the  olden  time  from  much 
painful  interference  with  the  workings 
of  nature  under  the  plea  of  assistance ; 
a  course  to  which  their  elaborate  doo-  . 
trine  concerning  the  humors  of  the 
body — which,  however,  they  did  not 
derive  from  Hippocrates,  but  of  which 
the  germ  exists  in  the  other  great  au- 
thority, Gralen — ^much  contributed. 

The  period  we  are  considering  was 
one  of  transition.  Men  felt  the  i)^ed 
of  progress ;  and  this  feeling  evoked 
a  number  of  medical  adventurers — the 
revolutionists,  as  we  may  call  them,  of 
medicine.  Placed  between  two  oppo- 
site systems — the  one  resdng  on  tra- 
dition and  on  principles,  at  any  rate, 
in  great  measure  sound;  the  other 
calling  itself  progress,  but  having 
nothing  to  allege  save  a  number  of 
vague  aspirations  and  anticipations, 
some  genuine  discoveries  mingled  with 
much  baser  meta4  and  half-truths  ob- 
scured by  palpable  error — can  we 
wonder  that  the  faculty  should  be 
tempted  to  confound  all  novelties  in 
one  sweeping  act  of  reprobation,  and 
intrench  itself  in  a  state  of  obstinate 
opposition?  Guy  Patin  shared  this 
feeling,  though  not  to  excels.  He 
was  no  enemy,  as  we  have  said,  to'  a 
wise  and  safe  progress;  but  he  had 
the  shallowness  and  narrowness  which 
belongs  to  a  certain  range  of  clever- 
ness. He  was  not  the  man  to  accept 
anything    new    which    it    required 
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breadth,  elevation,  and  comprehen- 
BiTeneas  of  mind  to  discern.  He  had 
also  his  favorite  Uii^ory  of  simplicity  ; 
and  thia  made  him  fluepicious  of  aught 
which  seemed  at  variance  therewith. 
He  looketl  askance^  for  Instance,  at 
HaFvey  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  We  have  said  that  Guy  Pa- 
tin  was  a  sceptic,  yet  he  was  not  an 
unbeliever.  Ilia  language  certainly  'm 
often  extremely  Lrreverent ;  but  just  as 
heBometimes  speaks  in  terms  bordering 
on  modern  liberalism,  while  all  the 
time,  by  his  attachment  to  medical 
traditions,  to  the  faculty,  and  to  mon- 
archy,  he  is  securely  anchored  in  re- 
spect for  antiquity  and  authority,  so  is 
it  as  regards  religion,  and  we  mus^ 
npt  conclude  from  hie  free  expressions 
that  he  is  a  decided  freethinker*  Nev- 
ertheless it  must  be  confessed  that  ho 
betrays  a  yrery  umuitholic  mind  and 
temper  ;  and  as  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  stood  alone  in  this  resjK^ct,  it 
may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  many  of  his  order,  and  of  the 
prevalence  of  opinions  which  were 
later  to  bear  such  bitter  fruiL 

ftuy  Patin  was  content  with  his 
sphere  ;  he  had  no  desire  tooverstep  it. 
His  friendE?  and  intimates  were  from 
amongst  his  own  medical  brethren,  or 
they  were  members  of  the  legal  and 
magisterial  body-  By  marriage  he 
was  connected  with  the  lutter  class  ; 
and  moreov^er  there  was  alvvays  a 
clo^e  analf>gy  of  manners  and  senti- 
ments betwixt  the  medical  body  and 
the  nobi^me  de  robe.  To  his  friend- 
ship with  the  President  de  Thou, 
brother  to  Cinq  liars'  unfortunate  ae- 
oomplice,  we  may  attribute  much  of 
his  animosity  to  the  minister  Biche- 
lieu*  Guy  Patin  is,  in  short,  a  system- 
atic grumljler,  a  regular  frondrur ; 
but  it  U  chiefly  in  talk  and  speeula- 
tioD.  He  IS  in  reality  no  revolution- 
ist* Speaking  of  his  frequent  social 
meetings  with  two  lawyer  friends,  be 
observes:  "Our  conversation  is  al- 
ways gay.  If  we  talk  of  religion  or 
of  state  afiairs,  it  is  always  histor- 
ically, without  dreaming  of  either  re- 
formation or  seditioxL     We  eoiiTerse 


camo.i 


chiefly  on  Uterary  snbja 
mind  thus  recnrated,  I 
where,  aAer  some  little  i 
my  books,  or  with  the 
past  consultation,  I  reikt 

Such  was  the  hoaonibte  | 
an  independent  member  of 
ty.     But  what  waa  the  < 
social  estimate  of  tlio«e , 
the  tavor  of  the  nobililj 
edly  their  standing 
to  that  which  they  ^ 
hundred  years   la 
spread  ot^  the  utilitaruui  | 
raised  all   the  podtiire 
high  esteem.     In  the 
tury  fine  ladies  had 
cian,  as  thev  had 
poetic  protiffi  ;  but  \ 
a  great  personage  ihoughl 
much  honor  on  a  doctor  ' 
cure  at  his  hands-     The 
gtud,  it  is  ^e,  to  have 
physician ;  though  the 
had  any  selt-respc'Ct,   mti 
that  he  paid  nither  denr  J 
to  this  familiarity,  not  to  i 
actual  large  sums  by 
case  at  least  of  prinoes  oC  % 
royal,  they  liad  to  buy  1  * 
But  we  are  here  chiefly  i 
less  aspiring  class,  who  sn 
casual  good  graces  of  the 
order.    See  how  Madame  da 
speaks  of  t!ic  doctors,  whiMi 
always  i  and  alway 

cifully    1  Sec   her  i 

pleasure  when  she  can  gel 
live  together  lo  discuss  hit 
spleen,  her  humors,  whea  il 
ply  them  with  quesUooa  aad 
to  make  them  contmdlol  tM 
She  talks  of  the  prolisssioii  ai 
bug,  yet  she  never  pa*se§  tJ 
town  without  consulttn^  1 
calls  **lhe  chief  tgDAr 
place."     SIj^  th« 

turns  them  ii 
this,  and  take  their 
in  high  chargea.     Bat 
although  so  conf eaaptQOiift  fdn 
privileged    doctors, 
vign^  has   quite  a 
quackd  or 


>ol  t 
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18  eren  credoloiu  in  their  re- 
loweTer,  it  would  seem  that 
rith  this  lively  lady  is  not  the 
uirement  ^Mj  dear,"  she 
eaking  of  a  certain  elegant 
^tonio,  an  Italian  son  of 
ius,  '*  he  is  twen^-eight  years 
I  tiie  most  beautiful  and 
i;  hce  I  ever  saw.  He  has 
de  Mazarin's  eyes,  and  his 
perfection.  The  rest  of  his 
rhatyou  might  conceive  Ri- 
)  have  been,  with  large  black 
ogether  making  the  prettiest 
Uie  world.  He  is  dressed 
ince,  and  is  a  thorough  ban 
We  are  a  long  way  off  the 
rabaUy  it  will  be  seen ;  but 
got  a  clue  to  the  secret  It 
'dtcin  bon  garfon  Madame  de 
is  in  search  of.  She  finds 
lie  bathfr— /e«  eanx.  He  has 
he  pedantry,  possibly  little  of 
ce,  of  his  Paris  brethren  of 
Ity.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
id  can  sacrifice  to  the  graces. 
f,  his  part  seems  restricted 
ling  and  dosing  his  patients 
}t  water.  Tired  (^  court 
ints,  they  fiy  to  the  douche 
n^r-bath  to  expel  those  in- 
)orB  of  which  Frenchwomen, 
eed  our  own  great-grand- 
complained  so  much.  Ma- 
Sevign6  goes  through  this 
urseveringly ;  but  she  has  her 
OS.  **My  doctor" — this  is 
pet  bon  gargon — "is  very 
DStead  of  resigning  myself  to 
rs'  ennuiy  inseparable  from  la 
be  sweating  process)  I  make 
1  to  me.  He  knows  what 
le  has  no  trickery  about  him ; 
with  medicine  like  a  gentle- 
gdkmi  homme)  ;  in  short,  he 
Qe.** 

irt  the  doctors  had  more  seri- 
s«  Beside  the  task  of  pleas- 
>r  that  capricious  and  exact- 
m,  they  had  to  beware  of  dis- 
twenty  others.  The  princes 
klood  shared  with  the  sover- 
I  rifffat  to  choose  their  own 
I    mm    anj  quarter    they 


pleased,  who  became  forthwith  invest- 
ed ipso  facto  with  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Paiis  faculty.  Possibly,  to  make 
a  little  display  of  authority,  they 
would  oflen  decline  selecting  him 
from  the  honored  precincts  of  the  Bue 
de  la  Bficherie,  and  perhaps  take  a 
doctor  of  Montpellier.  Hence  inter- 
minable jealousies.  Then  the  doct(H*8 
would  sometimes  be  drawn  into  mix- 
ing themselves  with  party  polities, 
and  get  into  the  Bastille;  but  this 
was  ^cir  own  fault  To  escape  the 
shaft  of  ridicule  was  more  difficult 
It  appears  certain  that  in  L'jimaur 
Medeein  Moli^re  ventured  upon  sa- 
tirizing four  of  the  court  physicians 
under  assumed  names;  and  thiis  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  himself,  be- 
fore whom  the  piece  was  played. 
Possibly  Louis,  whose  docility  to  his 
physicians  stands  in  reinarkaJ[)le  C(Mi- 
trast  with  his  lofty  distance  toward 
others,  might  not  be  sorry  to  indulge 
occasionally  in  a  laugh  at  his  masters, 
or  have  a  brief  fling  of  independence, 
like  a  truant  schoolboy.  Of  his  ha^ 
bitual  bondage  to  their  authority  we 
have  the  record  in  a  journal  of  the 
royal  health,  magnificently  bound  in 
folio  and  besprinkled  with  fleurs^MiSf 
which  has  been  preserved.  It  was 
begun  in  1652  at  the  desire  of  the 
boy-sovereign  himself — ^who  thus  gave 
early  tokens  of  his  methodical  tastes-* 
and  it  was  kept  up  till  four  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  when  it  suddenly 
ceases,  possibly  because  even  the  pen 
of  flattery  became  unable  to  disguise 
the  approaches  q£  inevitable  death. 
The  whole  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Louis'  three  successive  physicians, 
Yabt,  Daquin,  and  Fagon.  No  man, 
it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chambre  ;  still  less,  we  may  imagine, 
to  his  apothecary.  That  the  king 
should  have  to  submit  to  all  those 
medical  appliances  which  in  Moli^'s 
pages  are  recorded  in  such  plain  terms 
was  perhaps  a  necessity — judged  at 
least  to  be  so;  but  that  etiquette 
should  require  that  the  whole  court 
should  be  regularly  apprised  of  all 
these  detailsy'iB  a  litde  suipirisiQg. 
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The  diary  w,  however,  interlarded 
with  no  Umall  amount  of  flattery, 
Valot  inauguratea  bis  office,  for  in- 
stance,  by  a  memoir  on  the  king's 
lemperaraciit,  which  was  that  of 
which  *' heroes  are  made;'*  and  all 
is  in  tlie  same  adulatory  and 
stilted  style.  But  the  writer  is 
by  no  means  unsparing  of  eelf- 
laudation.  It  is  with  much  evident 
self-complacency  that  he  registers  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity  the  diflerent 
remedies  with  which  **  heaven  inajJir- 
ed  him'*  to  prescribe  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  health  so  precious.  **  Plas- 
ter for  the  king/*  "  potion  for  the 
king/'  and  so  on,  fi^^ui'e  in  large 
characters.  He  can  also  play  tlie 
prophet,  and  announce  coming  meas- 
les, dysenteries,  etc,  from  which  the 
king  w  to  be  txempt*  There  are  tern- 
poi*ary  interruptions  to  Valot*s  abso- 
lute rule ;  these  were  the  seasons 
when  Louis  was  campaigning ;  the 
monarch  on  these  occasions  despised 
tlie  care  of  his  healthy  and  threw 
physic  to  the  dogs.  The  doL*tor 
groaned  and  remonstrated,  but  was 
fiiin  to  await  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign to  resume  his  aulliority  and 
make  up  for  lost  time.  He  died  in 
his  olTiL'e.  His  nephew  and  socces- 
sor,  Baquin,  was  a  MuntpelUer  doc- 
tor and  a  converted  Jew.  He  was 
a  clever  man  of  moderate  science. 
But  he  entered  on  his  charge  in 
difficult  days,  A  gouty  prince,  sub- 
ject to  melancholy,  and  desirous  to 
abate  nothing  of  his  customary  at- 
tention either  to  business  or  amuse- 
ment, is  not  an  easy  patient  to  man- 
age* Beside,  the  royal  valetudinarian 
met  with  sundry  accidents  while  un- 
der this  physician's  care.  Daqnin 
was  an  accomplished  courtier,  and 
even  improved  u|K)n  Valot  in  the  art 
of  flattery.  From  liim  we  learn  the 
remarkable  fact  that  **the  king  is  sub- 
ject, like  other  men,  to  catch  cold.** 
With  all  his  tact,  Daquin  did  not  es- 
cape disgrace.  Perhaps  he  made  too 
andis^'UJ'^ed  a  display  of  his  acquisi- 
tive disposition  ;  indeed,  he  was  a  no- 
iorioiii  beggar.     U  is  related  that  one 


day   Louid,  being    infonned  el 
death  of  an  old  otH 
gret,  saying  that  th  A^ 

him  a  faithful  servani,  witli  thr 
rare  in  a  courtier,  of  nercr  I 
asked  for  anything.  While  iq 
this  observation,  he  fixrd  hit 
pointedly  on  Daquin,     '1  -i 

,no   way   disconcerted,     ;,   -     ^    J 
**  May  one  venture  to  inqutri^ 
what  your  majesty  gave  lilm  'T 
king    was    silenced,  for     tfic 

courtier  in  question  '  ;^  - r 

any  royal  favor  wli 
was  dismisses!  in  Imuj.  tic  fan 
ed  for  the  archbishopric  of  Toa 
his  son.     He  had  -  iff<i 

offence  it  were  con  m 

hold  requests,  that   it  Li   hAnfff 
that    this  application    wat    lot 
cause  of  his  disgrace*     It  wai 
bly    rather   the   consequence 
king*8  rupture  with  Mme,  de 
pen,  to  whom  Daquia  owed  faiA 
tion.       It  appears  that  cvur 
king*8  marriage  he  had    ♦'"""l 
dli&culty  in  maintniniji 
from  which  it  is  natural 
adverse   influences  wen^   i: 
deed,  it    was  a  protfi/t.   i 
triend,  of  Mme,    de    M  1 1 : 
was     promoted    to    fill   Ii; 
circumstance    corroboni  1 1  v 
supposition.     Fugon  a|>i 
been  a  verj  estimsiblo   i  i 
attachment  and    mutual 
sisting  between  htm  an  i 
CSS,  with  whom  he  had   fi 
acquainted  in  his  capacit- 
to  the  Due  de   Maine,  :  I 

He  won  the  confid**?""  ij 

and  the  favor  he  ei  i  i 

his  position    of  st^eiu'  4I 

was  much  increased  at  'i 

{lie  king's  great  il^  -i 

circumstance  whiol  »j 

press  ion  on  thr 
ni^ht  all   th»:  4 


yfSMim 
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iDclnded,  had  Tentured  1o  go 
The  king  had  taken  a  bouiUcn^ 
fever  seemed  to  be  subdued, 
igon,  unobserved  by  the  rest, 
back  and  took  his  post  in  an 
dr  in  the  ante-room.  He  was 
hand  to  comfort  and  adminis- 
ane  to  the  sick  monarch,  whose 
[lOTtlj  returned,  and  who,  al- 
h  the  fear  of  Daquin  greatly 
lis  eyes,  ventured  to  accept  the 

of  the  attentive  subaltern. 
iccne  sent  Louis  to  sleep,  and 
agon's  fortune.  Three  months 
rd  he  was  first  in  command, 
erved  his  elevation  to  an  of- 
ich  was  a  post  of  no  slight 
md  profit.*  He  bore  his  hon- 
iklj,  and  was  remarkable  for 

of  disinterestedness  as  rare 
as  creditable  to  him.  Fagon 
he  list  of  the  court  phjsi- 
r  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
carries  us  on  into  the  eiglit- 
AU  reserve  being  made  in  his 
t  must  be  confessed  that  the 
ramatist's  satire  was  richly  de- 
by  those  doctors  of  royalty, 
mbitious  manoeuvres,  intrigues, 
Itry  rivalries  were  enough  to 
he  indignation  of  any  honest 

lave  seen  that  the  independent 
m,  who  stood  aloof  from  court- 
great,  could  lead  an  honorable 
jiquil  life ;  but  it  would  be  a 
to  conclude  that  profound 
signed  within  the  medical  cor- 
1  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it 
)  scene  of  a  bitter  internecine 
ttween  the  men  of  the  new 
he  men  of  progress,  and  the 
Its  to  tradition  and  the  rcceiv- 
em.     But  to  excite  men's  pas- 


1iiff*8  phyBician  ranked  with  the  great 
r  the  crowD,  and  received  order?  from 
eirn  alone,  to  whom  he  took  an  oath  of 
ind  he  became  a  count  in  virtue  of  hit 
1  transmitted  his  nobility  to  his  chii- 
s  was  entitled  to  the  same  honors  and 
I  as  the  high  chamberlain.  He  was  a 
r  of  state,  and  received  the  nsoal  emol- 
When  he  yislted  the  facalty,  he  was 
lie  door  by  the  dean,  bachelors,  and 
ilthoogh  he  himself  might  not  be  a 
stor.  ae  had,  beside,  very  extensive 
;  enjoying  a  species  of  medical  J  nrisdic- 
■ghont  the  kugdom. 


sions  ideas  must  assume  a  concrete 
form,  which  then  becomes  at  once  a 
rallying-point  and  a  watchword.  Such 
in  the  seventeenth  century  were  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  antimony. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Galen  the  liver 
had  been  held  id  be  the  origin  of  the 
veins,  and  of  those  organs  by  which 
bloodis  transmitted  to  the  whole  body. 
Harvey's  announcement  accordingly 
raised  a  universal  commotion  in  tb^ 
medical  world :  perhaps  his  doctrine 
would  have  met  with  less  opposition 
but  for  the  discovery  of  the  lacteal 
veins,  by  an  Italian  anatomist,  Gras- 
paro  Aselli,  in  the  year  1622.  These 
veins,  as  most  of  our  readers  probably 
know,  originating  in  the  intestines,  re- 
ceive and  convey  thence  the  products 
of  digestion — ^the  chyle.  Imbued 
with  the  doctrine  of  Gralen,  and  de- 
ceived by  appearances,  Aselli,  it  is 
true,  believed  the  liver  to  be  their  ul- 
timate destination.  Immediately  there 
was  one  general  outcry  against  these 
intrusive  vessels :  their  non-necessity 
was  put  forward  as  a  conclusive  ob- 
jection— a  very  common  argument,  it 
may  be  noted,  with  the  old  doctors. 
Really  it  was  not  worth  upsetting  re- 
ceived notions  on  their  account — the 
lacteal  vessels  were  superfluous. 
Even  Harvey,  who  was  among  Aselli'a 
opponents,  joined  in  insisting  on  this 
unsatisfactory  reason.  <'  It  is  not  ne* 
cessart/j"  he  says,  "to  seek  a  fresh 
channel  for  the  transport  of  the  chyle 
in  the  lacteal  veins."  It  was  evident, 
he  said,  that  the  chyle  was  carried 
from  the  intestines  by  the  mesenteric 
veins. 

But  ii^  1649  Pecquet,  a  French- 
man, completed  the  demonstration,  by 
showing  that  the  lacteal  veins  do  not 
terminate  in  the  liver,  but  in  a  reser- 
voir, to  which  his  name  was  given. 
Now  indeed  the  liver,  and  Galen,  and 
the  whole  edifice  of  medicine,  were 
threatened ;  nothing  could  be  deemed 
sacred  any  longer.  The  liver  was 
not  the  origin  of  the  veins,  if  the 
blood  careered  in  a  circle,  having 
neither  beginning  nor  end;  and  the 
chyle  did  not  go  to  the  liver.     ^  Qmid 
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de  nottTafiet  medkina  V*  was*  the  sor- 
rowful exclamation  of  one  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Montpcllicr  faculty  when 
Pecquet  had  triiim[ihimtly  expounded 
his  diSKOVcry  before  them.  Ah,  tliere 
was  the  dithculty !  Quid  de  nostra 
fiet  mcdicina  f  We  are  condemning 
our  past — an  argument  wliich  weighs 
powerfully  against  all  conversions* 
Nothhig  can  afford  stronger  evidence 
of  the  deep  conviction  entertained 
that  the  whole  existing  system  was  at 
stake,  than  the  opposition  of  a  physi- 
cian of  so  much  eminence,  intellectual 
and  scientific,  as  Ktolan,  whom  alone 
of  all  im  adversaries  Harvey  judged 
worthy  oi^  a  rejoinder.  It  is  astonish- 
ing,  indeed;  to  see  a  man  of  his  stamp 
reduced  to  throw  himself  on  such  ar- 
guments as  the  naelesaness  and  de- 
gradation of  the  liver  if  the  new  hypo- 
thesis be  admiUed ;  to  liml  him  urg- 
ing the  impropriety  of  allowing  impure 
nnelahoraied  chyle  to  go  straight  to 
the  heart,  which  under  these  circum- 
etanecis  it  mtiet  do — thus  converting 
that  Doble  se^U  of  vital  heat  into  aa 
ignoble  kitchen.  And  then,  once 
there,  how  was  the  chyle  to  be  got  rid 
of?  An  absurd  list  of  suppositions 
foDows,  intended  to  prove,  by  an  ex- 
haustive process,  the  sheer  impossibil- 
ity of  disposing  of  the  chyle  after  hav* 
ing  arrived  at  such  an  tmpassa*  Ergo^ 
the  chjic  must  go  to  the  liver.  In 
fact,  it  cannot  go  anywhere  else  with 
either  reason  or  propriety.  Such  are 
the  contemptible  arguments  to  which 
even  superior  minds  will  stoop  when 
they  battle  against  evidence.  Harvej, 
however,  found  many  partisans 
amongst  the  Pans  faculty*  Guy 
Patln,  as  wo  have  said,  was  not  of 
the  number:  he  was  not  a  doep 
thinker,  and  trusted  his  friend  Riokn. 
Harvey's  followers  were  called  "  cir- 
culators." Now  **  circulator''  in  Latin 
means  a  charlatan — that  is  enough  for 
Guj  Pa  tin.  The  debate  ceased  with 
Hiolan's  death  :  the  doctrine  had  been 
gradually  gaining  ground.  In  1673 
its  victory  had  been  achieved  when 
Louis  instituted  at  the  Jardin  des 
-Piaates   a  special  chair  of  luiatomjr 


for    propagftting    the 
eriea. 

The  battle  about  ftntimony  j 
still  more  fiercely «   inasmuch 
question    admitted    of    1cm_ 
proof.     There  is  a    le 
mineral   was  iirat  exliil 
state  and  applied  to  me4icsl  ] 
by  Basil    Valentine,    u 
monk  of  Erfurt,  in  the  begins 
the  sixteentli  century  ;  he  gav« 
his   hogs,   who  throve    m;irvcJ] 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
contained  in  the  drug,  which 
when  taken    in   small 
fact   well  known  to  the 
Styria  and    Lowi*r    Auj^ti^r 
next  gave  it  to  his  monk  a,  wii 
sick  ;  from  which  he  dr«w  the  f 
ing    conclusion :    **  This 
hogs  ;  it  does  not  suit  i 
its  name  of  antimony, 
later   PamceUufi  took  up  the  i 
antimony,  and  endeavored  lu  in 
its  use,  with  that  of  other  i 
medicine*      This  would  have  1 
brfiftk  oompletely  with  tnuLiii 
Paraeel^s  was  half-crackod,  i 
very  intelligible.     The  §ixte«ill 
tury  was  tlie  age  of  alehetiiT«i 
ly  in  Gennany,  where  it  imi  i 
pursued*  in  connection  with  1 
sciences,  hymen   who  rii   "" 
cclsus  in  '  In  Fr 

scendentii  ry  found! 

and  there  wa»  t^urly  a  soli(j 
the  pseudo*my sties  and  tiioi 
The  former  cuUivat€*d  iwtr 
astrology,  as  an  aid  to  tnt 
quite  fallen  into  disrepute  in  i 
enteenth  century^  being  ah 
low   ragabood   quacks. 
however,  was  m -^  -' *  •--  i 
and  striving  t 
medicine.     Th'*  >*\ 
for   this   science   u 
quite   enough   to  i 
the     faculty   of  P; 
blunders   into   whicJi    lu 
with  alchemv  had  betraTodj 
past   '  also  on  iti 

but,  ii  tJie  contmof 

quity   nittot^«6ied   by  it» 
e&lcuUted  la  eoodiazui  it 
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majority   of   the    physicians, 
t  up  as  they  were  in  reverence 

that  chemistry  pretended  to 
or  destroy. 

re  were  not  wanting,  however, 
Uory  spirits,  who  strove  to  ef- 
compromise  between  the  past 
i  present,  and  make  room  for 
V  chemical  theories  in  the  re- 
system.  It  has  ab^ady  been 
»d  how  Gralen's  theory  of  the 
\  of  the  body  had  been  elabor- 
n  medical  language  was  ground- 
1  it.*  Di(«ease  was  the  result 
(ritiation  of  these  humors,  each 
having  its  special  morbid  pro- 
To  expel  this  vitiated  humor 
J  task  of  the  doctor;  but  why 
DOt  minerals  be  added  to  his 
icopceia,  without  interfering 
is  principles?  This  seemed 
Jble;  and  as  a  matter  of  theory 
ilty  were  not  unwilling  to  let 

The  difference  arose  on  the 
il  question.  All  were  agreed 
J  peccant  humor  was  to  be  ex- 
but  the  faithful  followers  of 
rates  attached  great  importance 
ting  what  was  called  the  coctton 
tiumors.  This  was  the  work 
ire,  which  was  employed  in 
an  effort  which  the  physician 
led  only  to  second, — an  effort 
h  fever  was  but  the  symptom, 
esteemed  a  very  nice  point  to 
the  proper  moment,  and  not 
or  disturb  the  crisis  which  was 
reparing:  hence  the  need  of 
easnres.  Whoever  will  refer 
apothecary's  bill  in  the  first 
of  Moli^re's  Mcdade  Imagi- 
in  see  that  lenifying,  soften- 
apering,  and  refresliing,  were 
jred  objects  of  the  drugs  ad- 
"^  Such  was  Hippocratic 
e;  mild,  at  least,  in  theory. 
St  make  one  exception  as  re- 
leeding:  these  enemies  of  vio- 


ymmd.  to  whose  amusing  work  we  are 
«hr  indebted,  notices  that  much  of  this 
itAl  snnrlves  in  the  diction  of  the  com- 
le.  Many  of  their  ideas  and  forms  of 
Q  fltlU  reflect  the  old  doctrine  of  ho- 
inat  as  they  have  retained  many  words 
a  now  become  obsolete  in  the  opper 
■UfUng  strata  of  society. 
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lent  measures  bled  with  a  vengeance; 
they  shed  torrents  of  blood.  They 
bled  old  men  of  eighty,  and  babies  two 
months,  nay,  even  two  days  old;  and 
this  "  without  inconvenience," — so  they 
said.  We  presume  some  of  the  suf- 
ferers survived, — thanks  to  a  strong 
constitution.  Riolan  says  that  there 
are  twenty-four  pounds  of  blood  in 
the  human  body,  and  that  twenty  can 
be  lost  without  causing  death ;  ergo,  it 
is  keeping  within  very  reasonable 
bounds  to  deprive  a  man  of  only  the 
half  of  his  blood.* 

The  object  of  bleeding,  of  course, 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  vitiated  hu- 
mors supposed  to  be  contained  in  it ; 
but  it  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
doctrine  of  waiting  for  their  coction  to 
commence  operations  by  attacking  a 
disease  at  once  with  a  lancet.  But 
this  is  one  of  Guy  Patin's  primary 
convictions,  as  well  as  of  numbers  of 
his  brethren,  and  they  conscientiously 
acted  on  the  same.  It  was  otherwise 
as  respected  emetics.  Antimony  ad- 
ministered in  the  potent  quantities  then 
used  was  a  most  frightful  emetic  No 
one  in  those  days  thought  of  giving 
infinitesimal  doses,  or  suspected  that 
what  was  poisonous  in  large,  might  be 
salutary  in  fractional,  proportions.  It 
was  reserved  for  Rasoni  to  'discover 
that  antimony  could  be  thus  beneficial- 
ly administered.  And  so  the  whole 
question  lay  between  those  who  held 
as  a  principle  that  the  peccant  humor 
was  not  to  be  expelled  till  after  coction^ 
and  those  who  maintained  that  the 
sooner  the  morbific  matter  was  ejected 
from  the  system  the  better. 

It  is  true  that  the  horrible  prostra- 
tion of  strength  consequent  on  this 
summary  process  was  sufficient  to 
alarm  men's  minds,  and  furnish  a  rea- 
sonable topic  to  the  opponents  of  anti- 


*  The  fimons  Oar  de  la  Brosse  reftised  to  be 
bled.  He  called  bleeding  the  remedy  of  san- 
grainary  pedants,  and  said  he  would  rather  die 
than  snomit  to  the  operation.  ''And  he  did 
die '*  says  M.  Basalls,  a  brother  doctor ;  adding, 
**  The  devil  will  bleed  him  in  the  next  world,  as 
sncha  rascal  and  unbeliever  deserves."  Sodi 
are  the  imprecations  hurled  at  the  man  who  ven- 
tared  on  refhsing  to  die  in  proper  form.  Conl4 
Molidre  bAve  written  anythiiig  more  snbllmoly 
comic  f 
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mony.     The  quarrel  occupied  a  whole 
century;  of  course  we  cannot  attempt 
to  go  into  even  its  most  elementaiy 
details.     In  1566,  the  parliament  pro- 
hibited the  use   of  this   drug.    The 
year  16G6  saw  it  rehabilitated  by  the 
same  body.     The  motive  of  the  first 
decree  was  the  report  of  the  faculty 
that  antimony    was    an    incorrigible 
poison.    The  idea,  as  we  just  now  ob- 
served, that  diminution   of  quantity 
might  effect  what  was  unattainable  by 
correctives,  did  not  occur  to  the  medi- 
cal mind  of  that  day.    In  1615  there 
was  a  fresh  unanimous  decree  against 
antimony,  also  indorsed  by  parliament; 
bat  the  scientific  world  was  still  on 
the  search  for  a  correcHvey  and  con- 
verts, or  perverte,  were  being  secretly 
made  within  the  very  sanctuary  of  the 
&culty.    In  1638,  the  dean,  Hardoun 
de  Saint-Jacques,  suddenly  published 
an    incomplete    pharmaceutic   codex, 
which  had  been  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  Iwelve  years.     In  this  dic- 
tionary antimonial  wine  actually  fig- 
ured in  its  alphabetical  place.     How 
had  the  enemy  contrived  to  creep  into 
the  citadel?     No  one  could  say.     This 
incident  was  the  occasion  of  a  deluge 
of  pamphlets,  of  which  Uie  very  form 
and  language  are,  for  the  most  part, 
like  a  dead  letter  to  us.     Hippocrates, 
Holy  Scripture,  history,  and  the  fath- 
ers, are  all  called  into  court.     Even 
the  definition  of  antimony  gives  rise  to 
much  discussion ;  and  it  is  gravely  ar- 
gued whether  Adam,  when  conferring 
names  in  Paradise,  named  this  drug, 
and  if  so,  what  he  called  iL     Even 
the  troubles   of  the  Fronde   did   not 
check  this  medical  civil  war.     Aiti- 
mony  had  quite  a  literature  of  its  own. 
Guy  Patin,  of  course,  was  inimical, 
but  a  little  cautious  while  the  question 
of  his  deanship  was  impending.   After- 
wani  he  launches  out;  he  hates  che- 
mistry, he   hates  antimony,  he  hates 
Guonaut,  who  is  its  warm  advocate, 
and    is    beside    Cardinal     Mazarin's 
physician  (Guy  Patin  is   always   in 
political    opposition).       Gui'»naut,   he 
says,  has  poisoned  his  wife,  daughter, 
and  two  sons-in-law  with  this  drag; 


at  last  he  poisons  himself,  and 
martyr  to  his  infatuation.     Ad 
the  faculty  have  twice  condemn 
timony.     That  is  more  than  e 
for   Guy  Patin.     However,   a 
event  turned  the  balance  in  his 
During  the  campaign   of  IGo^ 
king,  then  twenty  years  of  age 
attacked  by  typhus.     Valot  had 
absent  a  few  days,  sent  by  Los 
the  journal  tells  us,  to  settle  a  qo 
between  the  physicians  and  8iii| 
who  were  treatiirg  the  Mareehi 
Castelnau  for  a  mortal  wound- 
marshal!     He  hastened  back  to 
master,  and  fell  to  work  vigoro 
sparing  neither  bleeding  nor  doe 
but  the  king  got  worse,  and  Gae 
was  sent  for.     The  court-physiciii 
Valot,  Esprit,  Daquin,  Tvelin,  be 
a  local  doctor — were  all  there  dispa 
over  the  monarches  sinking  bodj. 
great  consultation  is  now  held, 
sided  over  by  the  cardinal;  tod 
votes  for  antimony.     It  waa  gi' 
The  king  took  an  ounce,  and  mar 
lous  are  the  recorded  effects.   H 
ever,  whether  in  consequence  « 
spite  of  the  dose,  he  recovered.  L 
was  at  that  time  his  people*s  dir 
and  idol;   they  adored  their  jo 
monarch,  and  he  had  been  sared 
Guenaut  and  antimony !    Guj  Pal 
embarrassment  at  this  crisis  is  ft  1 
ludicrous.     The  dose,  he  urges  i& 
tenuation,  was  small ;  but  he  coodi 
that,  afler  all,  what  saved  the  1 
'*  was  his  innocence,  his    yoath 
strength,  nine  good  bleedings,  and 
prayers  of  good  people  like  hia 
and  others."     Defections  now  bea 
numerous,  and  the  faculty  was  i 
false  position.    In    &cty  most  of 
doctors  gave  antimony  in  spite  of 
two  decrees,  the  last  of  which  in 
dieted  the  mention  of  it.     In  1666 
embargo  was  finally  removed,  afic 
tedious  and  ponderous  process,  as  i 
all  processes  in  those  days,  before 
parliament;    and    the    doctors  i 
hencefonh  permitted  ^  to  give  the  i 
emetic  wine  for  the  cure  of  mahd 
to  write  and  dispute  about  xX^ete^  ^ 
it  was  not  lawful  for  peiBoos  to  tab 
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t  their  advice.  The  question 
ien  decided  in  the  faculty  by 
two  doctors  against  ten.  The 
came  to  sadden  the  last  days  of 
atin,  and  of  a  few  more  respect- 
i  stagers,  who '  were  unable  to 
e  with  their  age. 
this  internal  conflict  was  not 
y  one  which  the  faculty  had  to 
.  There  4¥as  the  perennial  dis- 
Lth  the  surgeons.  Surgery  and 
le  are  twin  sciences,  if  they  be 
iier  branched  of  one  and  the 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus, 
10  practical  distincition  between 
levertheless,  they  came  to  be  en- 
teparated  in  mediaeval  practice, 
luses  may  be  assigned  for  this : 
St  was  the  quasi-ecclesiastical 
er  of  the  medical  profession  in 
ays,  which  rendered  the  shed- 
blood  and  other  operations  in- 
ible  with  the  position  of  men 
jre  either  clerics  or  bound  by 
rules.  StiU,  though  they  could 
mselves  draw  blood,  they  could 
)e  blood-letting  and  other  san- 
'  operations;  and  this  led,  of 
to  the  existence  of  another 
aid  to  carry  out  their  orders. 
«cond  and  far  more  enduring 
ras  the  strong  prejudice  exist- 
eudal  times  against  manual  la-  - 
legrading.  In  Tain  might  the 
IS  urge  that  it  was  absurd  to 
as  merely  mechanical  an  occu- 
which  necessitated  much  scien- 
nowledge.  The  university 
the  feelings  of  the  faculty  on 
int;  and  while  admitting  the 
into  its  fellowship,  rejected  the 
IS.  Excluded  from  this  frater- 
iiberal  science,  the  surgeons 
tiemselves  diligently  to  profes- 
itudy.  As  early  as  the  four- 
century  we  meet  with  their 
ted  confraternity,  placed  under 
tronage  of  Sts.  Cosmas  and 
1,  which  boasted  of  its  founda- 
'  St.  Louis,  and  which  main- 
its  existence  for  five  centuries, 
arrelwith  the  doctors  began  in 
idle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
minated  only  on  the  eve  of  the 


Revolution,  when  St.  Cosmas's  College 
and  the  faculty  were  both  alike  to 
share  the  universal  shipwreck  of  all 
the  ancient  institutions. 

The  surgeons  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  the  barbers  in  certain  ordinary 
operations,  and  bleeding  was  at  last 
entirely  abandoned  to  their  hands. 
Just,  howelker,  as  the  faculty  wished 
to  depress  the  surgeons,  and  the  latter 
were  desirous  to  raise  themselves  to 
an  equality  with  the  faculty,  so  aLno 
the  surgeons  were  resolved  to  keep 
down  their  servants  the  barbers,  who, 
on  their  part,  aspired  to  rise  in  the 
professional  scale.  The  policy  of  the 
faculty  was  to  foster  their  rivalry,  and 
thus  keep  a  check  upon  both ;  but  as 
the  nearest  enemy  is  always  the  most 
dreaded,  the  time  came  when  it  was 
judged  prudent  to  elevate  the  barbers, 
whose  very  inferiority  rendered  them 
less  obnoxious,  in  order  the  better  to 
make  head  against  the  surgeons ;  and 
so  the  faculty  adopted  the  barbers,  in 
whom  it  hoped  to  find  docile  clients, 
in  order  to  mortify  its  unsubmissive 
children.  It  magnificently  compared 
this  measure  to  the  call  of  the  Grentiles 
and  rejection  of  ungrateful  Israel. 
But  the  barbers  held  their  heads  up 
now,  and  requested  to  study  anatomy. 
Here  was  a  difficulty.  University 
regulations  strictly  enjoined  that  all 
public  lessons  should  be  in  Latin ;  but 
what  was  the  use  of  talking  Latin  to 
barbers  ?  So  the  lecture  was  to  be  in 
Latin,  and  the  explanation  in  French. 
Apparently  to  facilitate  the  compre- 
hension of  the  classic  tongue  by  the 
unlearned,  the  use  of  that  whimsical 
Latin  which  Moliere  has  so  happily 
caricatured  then  first  began.  A  cle- 
ver compromise  was  now  supposed  to 
have  been  effected.  A  doctor  was  to 
teach  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  fac- 
ulty without  touching  the  body;  a  sur- 
geon was  to  dissect ;  the  barbers  wei'e 
to  bo  present,  and  try  to  understand. 
This  was  in  1498. 

Further  concessions  followed  ;  and 
in  1505  the  faculty  allowed  the  bar- 
bers to  be    inscribed  on  the  dean's 
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register,  and,  afler  passing  through 
an  examination,  to  be  formallj  re- 
ceived as  scholars.  They  paid,  how- 
ever, for  their  lessons,  and  took  an 
oath  never  to  prescribe  an  internal 
remedy,  but  to  have  recourse  to  the 
doctors  for  the  medical  treatment  of 
their  patients.  On  these  conditions 
the  proudest  of  scientific  corporations 
extended  its  protection  to,  and  even 
took  into  a  certain  fellowship,  a  profes- 
sion not  only  humble,  but  so  much 
despised,  that  in  Germany  at  that  pe- 
riod barbers  were  not  admitted  into 
any  trade  corporation.  The  credit  of 
the  king's  barber — an  important  per- 
sonage, who  enjoyed  familiar  opportu* 
nities  for  asking  favors — ^had  some- 
thing perhaps  to  say  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  trade  in  France.  And  the 
barbers  continued  to  prosper ;  it  was 
their  interest,  indeed,  to  keep  well 
with  the  faculty,  whose  protecting 
hand  once  withdrawn,  they  would 
helplessly  fall  back  under  Uie  cruel 
bondage  of  their  old  masters.  But  as 
time  went  on,  they  grew  confident. 
The  troubles  of  the  League  unhinged 
society,  and  for  some  years  we  find 
them  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  Meanwhile  surgery  had  at- 
tained a  proud  position,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  other  sciences, 
both  in  its  spirit  of  independent  in- 
quiry and  in  experimental  practice. 

Many  eminent  names  illustrate  its 
annals  at  this  period.  At  the  head  of 
the  corporation  was  Ambroise  Pare, 
the  restorer — we  might  almost  say 
the  creator— of  modem  surgery.  He 
had  been  a  barber's  boy  in  his  youth, 
and  still  treated  his  old  associates 
with  much  consideration.  Perhaps 
this  honorable  notice  helped  to  turn 
their  heads  a  little,  for  they  actually 
began  to  set  up  school  for  themselves, 
and  to  maintain  theses.  This  got  them 
a  snub  from  the  faculty,  and  a  prohib- 
ition from  parliament,  which  recalled 
to  their  recollection  the  ancient  statute 
which  permitted  their  intervention 
only  "pro  furunculit,  hocchiitj  et 
apoitumatilnu/*     But  the  time  was 


past  for  enforcing  sach  laws;  erefy 
day  the  barbers  more  and  more  emu- 
cipated  themselves  from  thnldn; 
and  in  1629  they  obtained  the  right  d 
having  their  receptions  presided  0*8 
by  the  king's  baii>er  or  by  his  li» 
tenant. 

The  surgeons  meanwlule  had  ki 
no  stone  unturned  to  get  admisMi 
into  the  university,  to  have  a  reeo^ 
nized  right  to  lecture  publicly,  and  H 
receive  the  chaucelloPs  benedicte 
They  were  several  times  granted  tb 
king's  license  to  this  effect;  botthi 
university  disregarded  the  royil  ■• 
junction,  and  even  set  at  naagfat  1 
Papal  bull  which,  in  1579,  re60gi» 
ed  the  surgeon's  title  to  the  cfaaaott 
tor's  benediction.  There  was  a  oobs^ 
quent  appd  comme  d*a^froiMlM 
Gallican  body  to  the  parliaowit 
Nevertheless,  more  than  one  chanai* 
lor  was  found  to  comply  with  tk 
Pope's  rescript 

Such,  then,  was  the  situatioi  rf 
parties   in  the   beginning  of  Loiii 
XIV.'s  f&ign.      Three  rival  coipo» 
tions  existed  ;  in  principle  united,  bit 
mutually   independent.       There  «* 
the  faculty,  petrified  as  it  were,  iaii 
immobility,     demanding     from    tbi 
others  a  submission  it  could  not  ob- 
tain ;   there   was   the  corponUioB  4 
surgeons,  intermediary  betweoi  tbi 
learned  bodies  and  the  trading  ksf 
geoisie,  wearing  the  gown  on  dsn' 
ceremony,  holding  examinations,  ei^ 
ferring  degrees,  but  keeping  shop' 
and  there   were    the    baribNsn,  wA 
neither  gown  nor  school,  but  living  1^ 
the  expense  of  the  two  former  daiic^ 
and,  by  long  prescription,  freely  pn^ 
tising  surgery,  and  even  medicine  to  ^ 
certain  extent.     The  reasons  for  ol' 
distinctions  had  passed  away — qoiIb^ 
ing  remained  but  inveterate  rivalries 
Anatomy  was  the  perpetual  theatre  fe^ 
dii^sension. '    The  surgeons  never  bm^ 
resigned  themselves  to  the  secondary 
part  allotted  to  them.      They 


•  They  hong  np  tt  their  windowt  ■•  •  ^  -- 
three  emblematic  boxes,  tarmouitfld  vUH  ' 
banner  bearing  the  flgnret  of  Sta.  Oimmm  *■" 
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h  what  thej  understood  at 
I  well  as  their  superiors.  But 
get  bodies  ?      The  dean  of  the 

had  an  exclusive  claim  to 
f  all  executed  criminals,  and 
her  were  procurable.  Accord- 
rhenever  an  execution  occurred 
ras  a  regular  scramble  for  the 
retch's  body.  The  students  of 
'  and  the  barber-apprentices 
led  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
hey  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
I  amongst  the  rabble.  Scarce- 
the  executioner  done  his  work, 
lese  bands,  armed  with  swords 
cks,  rushed  on  the  yet  warm 
which  waA  carried  off  by  the 
to  some  shop,  in  which  they 
led  themselves  against  the 
2ussie.  Many  of  these  dis- 
1  acts  went  unpunished., 
nes  the  faculty  would  de- 
in  official  to  claim  the  body  ;  he 
vays  sent  about  his  business; 
ui  recourse  was  had  to  law. 
x>rt  of  an  unfortunate  kuisner^ 
IS  actor  and  victim  in  one  of 
)enes,  may  be  seen  in  a  prochs- 
3f  the  time.  He  was  sent  to 
body  which  had  been  taken  to 
inas's.  There  he  found  three 
>r8  (in  cap  and  gown !)  giving 
tomical  demonstration  to  a 
iudience.  He  was  received 
sUs,  and  cruelly  beaten.  A 
oming  to  his  rescue,  the  stu- 
mt  up  the  corpse  into  bits 
han  let  the  faculty  get  it. 
onmon  interest  and  a  common 
di  their  domineering  antagonist 
by  drawing  together  the  two 

orders,  and  finally  led  'to 
tunion.  The  increasing  num- 
the  barbers,  unrestrained  by 
le,  and  unrestrainable  by  any 
reatened  to  swamp  surgery  al- 
r;  and  so  the  men  of  letters 
ip  their  minds  to  extend  the 
*  fellowship  to  the  artisans,  and 
'them  back,  not  as  slaves  any 

but  as  brethren.  In  1655 
rgeona  swallowed  this  bitter 
ley  took  upon  themselves  the 
of  vniling  with  the   baiben, 


and  the  barbers  entered  on  the 
privileges  of  the  surgeons.  Parlia- 
ment ratified  the  contract,  and  the 
fiM^ty  was  scarcely  named  in  the  af- 
fair. It  was  left  stranded.  Its  seiv 
vants,  whom  it  had  raised  from  the 
dust  to  do  its  work  and  fight  /its  bat- 
tles, had  betrayed  it  and  gone  off 
with  arms  and  baggage  to  the  enem/s 
camp.  But  it  was  not  long  without 
perceiving  that  it  might  draw  profit 
from  what  seemed  a  discomfiture. 
The  Burgeons  had  couferred  their 
privileges  on  the  barbers ;  in  return 
they  had,  of  course,  accepted  the  liap 
bilities  of  their  new  associates.  Now 
the  barbers  were  bound  by  contract  to 
an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  a  pecuniary  nature,  to  the  fa- 
culty. This  body  accordingly  claimed 
either  that  the  union  effected  should 
be  dissolved,  or  that  both  companies 
should  be  subject  to  the  engagements 
by  which  the  barbers  had  bound 
themselves.  It  renewed  at  the  same 
time  all  its  former  claims  of  suprema- 
cy, and  its  old  prohibitions  against 
teaching  and  conferring  degrees,  but, 
above  aU,  agaiii^t  the  assumption  of 
the  ctqf  and  gown. 

Three  years  did  this  process  last, 
which  occupies  a  voluminous  place  in 
the  parliamentary  registers.  The 
surgeons  eventually  lost  their  cause ; 
and  that  which  did  not  a  little  contri- 
bute thereto  was  the  manifestation  of 
their  own  miserable  internal  dissen- 
sions. ^  St.  Luke  has  been  stronger 
than  St.  Cosmas  ?*  exclaimed  the  tri- 
umphant Gny  Patin  at  the  news  d 
this  great  victory.  Seventy-two  doc- 
tors went  in  procession,  in  grand 
costume,  to  thank  the  president,  La- 
moignon,  and  the  avocat-g^n^ral, 
Talon ;  and  in  order  to  testify  their 
special  gratitude  to  the  latter,  it  was 
decreed  that,  having  well  merited 
of  the  &culty,  he  and  his  family 
should  be  attended  gratis  in  perpet- 
uity. A  magnificent  edition  of  Hip- 
pocrates in  five  folio  volumes  was 
presented  along  with  this  decree,  in- 
closed in  a  silver  box.  For  several 
days  not  one  of  the  crestF&Uen  sor* 
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geons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
and  six  of  their  number,  it  is  said, 
fell  sick.  Gladly  would  they  now 
have  dissolved  the  unhappy  mesaUi' 
anee  they  had  contracted,  but  it  was 
too  ftlate.  Both  barbers  and  sur- 
seons,  indeed,  alike  felt  that  the  de- 
teat  was  final ;  but  on  the  latter  it 
must  have  fallen  with  the  most 
crushing  severity.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  chair  in  which  Am- 
broise  Pare  had  sat — the  symbol  of 
departed  greatness — ^was  removed. 
They  had  to  pay  the  impost,  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity — no  humiliation  was 
spared  them.  Thus  forced  into  a  pre- 
posterous aUiance,  which  was  made 
'the  pretext  for  its  degradation,  the 
surgical  profession  languished  for 
many  years.  The  faculty  on  this  oc- 
casion certainly  committed  its  worst 
fault.  For  paltry  questions  of  prece- 
dence it  retarded  for  a  century  the 
progress  of  surgery,  which  did  not 
emerge  from  the  inferior  position  to 
which  the  decree  of  1660  had  reduced 
it  until  time  and  necessity  led  to  a 
reconstitution  of  surgery  and  shaving 
as  two  distinct  professions.  It  was 
then  that  Louis  XV.,  at  the  instance 
of  La  Peyronie,  created  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery,  which  furnished 
so  many  illustrious  names  to  science 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
would  doubtless  have  extinguished  the 
old  faculty  if  the  Revolution  had  not 
saved  it  the  trouble  by  destroying 
them  both. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  notice  the 
other  great  battle  of  the  faculty  during 
the  period  which  has  immediately 
fallen  under  our  consideration — that 
which  it  waged  and  won  against  the 
Montpellier  doctors.  But  the  Montpel- 
lier  school  would  dQser\-e  a  notice  by  it- 
self; and  the  interest  which  gathers 
round  it  has  been  heightened  by  the 
important  questions,  physiological  and 
philosophical,  connected  with  its  name 
in  the  present  day. 

A  word  or  two  more,  and  we  have 
done.  When  Moli6re  was  about  to 
deal  the  faculty  its  most  grievous 
wound,  it  was  triumphant  on  bH  sides* 


Tet,  as  a  system,  it  was  a1 
doomed  to  that  destruction  wbic 
fallen  on  the  whole  scholastic  m 
in  science  prevailing  in  the  n 
ages.  Hippocrates,  it  is  true, 
nished  the  text-book  of  medicine 
it  was  Hippocrates  virtually  comi 
ed  by  Aristotle,  as  all  the  old  i 
cal  phraseology  and  medical  arga 
tations  abundantly  prove.  Mu( 
the  ridicule  attached  to  that  vene 
body  against  which  Moliere 
raised  an  inextinguishable  laugfa 
its  origin  in  the  retention  of  this 
guage,  with  all  the  quiddities  of 
schools,  and  of  those  curious  dial 
exercises  which  formed  the  appr 
method  of  mental  gymnastics  ii 
middle  ages  long  after  they  had  1 
discarded  everywhere  else.  The 
of  the  ridicule  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  faculty  must  be  laid  tc 
account  of  the  selfishness,  pride, 
egotism  inherent  in  human  uMtaxt^ 
which  always  strike  us  morefbit 
when  exhibited  in  a  state  of  tk 
foreign  to  current  ideas  and  i 
ners. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  point 
what  we  conceive  may  be  esteemed 
sound  point  in  the  system  of  that 
— ^its  treatment  of  man  as  a  wl 
There  is  no  divorce  with  these  old  < 
tors  between  body  and  souL  Ma 
medical  science  has  affected  to  I 
the  body  apart  from  any  regard  to 
spiritual  portion  of  man's  nat 
While  allowing  the  inunense  prog 
made  in  medicine  and  surgery  in  i 
em  times,  we  cannot  but  feel  fin 
serious  error  was  committed  in  di 
ing  what  our  fathers  deemed  inse 
able.  The  materialistic  errors  of 
eighteenth  century,  and,  in  partia 
the  materialism  so  prevalent  in 
learned  medical  body,  are  a  stan 
comment  on  the  systems  which  a 
dear  decks  of  those  fundamentil  p 
ciples  which  had  come  down  to  os  f 
the  earliest  antiquity,  and  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Chiiff 
schools,  in  whose  teaching  j^ysiol 
and  psychology  were  always  doi 
united;  the  study  of  the  soul  cfovi 
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hysiology.  We  witness  with 
3n  a  strong  reaction  amongst 
ambers  of  the  French  medical 
rard  views  which  harmonize 
I7  with  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
'  the  School,  laid  down  long 


before  those  modem  discoveries  which 
are  beginning  slowly  to  lead  men  bade, 
not  to  the  pedantry  of  the  olden  time, 
but  to  those  ancient  paths  from  which 
our  fathers  would  have  deemed  it  her- 
esy to  wander 
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ike  trees,  have  a  curved  line 
raching  at  the  extremities, 
[gure  which  is  the  general  es- 

their  characters.     Individu- 
are  lost  in  the  harmony  of 

The  hand  may  be  delicate ; 
xmrse ;  there  may  be  contra- 
jtween  the  eye  and  the  brow, 
the  motive  power  and  the  ob- 
ed ;  but  still  the  man  is  a  unity 
y  other  man,  and  yet  similai 
d  traits. 

character  by  confining  one's 
5  exhibition  of  a  faculty,  would 
ying  to  teU  the  climate  of  a 
staying  there  one  day.  But 
ler  extreme,  the  colle^ing  of 
res  nothing  unless  there  have 
ortunities  for  the  display  of 
ilities  than  the  ones  in  which 
n  is  not  interested.  I,  for  in- 
ways  dislike  making  new  ac- 
;e8 ;  I  get  sulky  whenever  it 
upon  me ;  that  does  not  prove 
lay  not  be  pleasant  enough 
>wed  to  act  as  I  please, 
an,  with  no  taste  for  a  certain 
I  forced  into  it,  kept  at  it,  and, 
es  evidence  of  dislike,  is  ac- 
being  almost  a  fool.  Won- 
itin  something  else  he  should 
ificient  at  the  first  attempt. 
not  the  doing  a  thing,  but  the 
ay  for  it,  that  is  difficult ;  not 
ng  of  character,  but  the  ap- 
,  What  value  is  the  being 
indeiBtand  why  men's  hand« 
TAiji  save    as  interesting? 


Tet,  perhaps,  many  a  reader  will 
glance  over  this  and  be  inclined  to  ac- 
quire the  skill. 

First,  does  the  man  write  often  mod- 
erately, or  very  nicely  ?  Did  he  write 
in  a  hurry,  or  not  ?  Lastly,  is  his 
temperament  nervous  or  inclined  to  be 
heavy? 

Bad  writing  may  arise  from  haste, 
nervousness,  and  want  of  practice ;  but 
the  handwriting  of  the  illiterate  is  in- 
trinsically dijBTerent  from  that  of  a  nerv- 
ous scholar.  A  man  who  writes  badly 
when  in  haste  must  be  a  nervous  man ; 
so  scrawly  writing  may  be  reduced  to 
want  of  self-command.  The  man  of 
business  asks  of  the  scholar,  "Why 
can't  you  sell  your  labor  and  become 
rich  ?"  The  scholar  may  ask,  "  Why 
don't  you  give  your  money  and  write 
^a  book  ?"  It  is  as  impossible  for  one 
to  change  as  the  other.  Poverty  of 
brains  can  be  no  more  overcome  than 
poverty  of  purse.  The  right  plan  is 
for  the  two  to  divide.  Money  for  tal- 
ent. Ridiculous  for  money  to  wait  for 
brains,  or  brains  to  be  contemptuous 
of  money.  There  must  be  help.  Look 
at  the  writing !  That  nervous  sweep 
of  the  pen  is  not  the  characteristic  of  a 
man  to  sway  material  matters ;  he  is 
not  thick-headed  enough;  the  blows 
crush  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  round,  man- 
ly, firm  chirography,  regular  as  a  troop 
of  horses,  indicates  outward  show,  but 
there  is  no  brain,  sentiment,  intense 
sensibility  behind.  A  bird  is  in  a  quiv* 
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er  of  excitement  at  the  least  noise,  bat  a 
oow  stands  looking  on  without  the  least 
alarm.  Women  write  small.  Indo- 
lence, affectation,  and  weakness  are 
indicated,  and  indolence  is  nature's 
guard  for  nervous  persons. 

Take  particular  instances.  A.  is  a 
man  of  medium. size,  high  forehead, 
hair  of  the  Yankee  brownish  hue,  eyes 
deep-set  and  rather  small,  nose  small, 
mouth  firm,  chin  rather  weak.  Phy- 
sically, he  is  inclined  to  be  of  a  nerv- 
ous, sanguine  temperament ;  hope  large, 
caution  large;  animal  propensities 
strong.  He  is  a  man  of  business, 
writes  considerably,  generally  about 
business.  His  habit  of  mind  exact. 
Now,  what  will  be  his  characteristic 
handwriting  ?  Ask  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent men  who  are  interested  in  judg- 
ing of  character,  and  compare  their 
answers.  Ilis  habits  of  business  will 
have  made  his  writing  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent formal  He  will  have  tried  to 
make  it  a  plain  hand.  His  long  prac- 
tice in  keeping  books  will  have  taught 
him  to  be  able  to  write  large  or  small ; 
his  nervousness  will  have  taught  him 
to  use  abbreviations ;  his  solidity  and 
preference  for  mercantile  pursuits  will 
have  made  him  always  more  or  less 
subject  to  self-command.  He  writes, 
then,  not  like  the  man  of  mere  intellect, 
to  get  his  thoughts  upon  paper  for 
preservation,  but  for  others  to  read. 
He  thinks  constantly  how  he  wiU  af- 
fect others ;  how  they  will  understand 
him.  He  employs  formal  expressions 
.because  they  are  better  understood. 
He  says, "  Rec'd  three  bales  goods," 
instead  of  telling  in  many  words  the 
same  fact,  but  writes  not  obscurely, 
.but  with  particular  care  that  they  shall 
be  read. 

A  lawyer  will  fill  out  a  writ,  and, 
save  an  undulating  line,  no  one  but 
the  initiated  would  understand  that  a 
legal  phrase  was  implied.  The  man 
of  business  deals  with  facts.  The 
facts  may  be  expressed  briefly,  in  a 
formal  way,  hurriedly,  but  always  with 
the  intention  of  being  read.  That 
some  business  men  do  write  badly  is 
nothing  td  this  purpose.    I  am  speak- 


ing of  the  desire  in  them  to  ' 
plainly. 

Now  my  man,  described,  sits  • 
to  tell  his  correspondent  that  a  « 
lot  of  goods  has  arrived,  all  sav 
package.  He  writei)  rapidly,  ex 
and  with  the  wish  that  the  others 
read  what  he  says  at  once  and 
out  mistake.  His  nervous  power  i 
urge  him  to  haste  and  carele& 
but  his  business  education  will  rei 
him.  How  will  his  writing  sho 
His  mind  is  not  particularly  a 
He  is  not  thinking  what  to  say,  I 
explain  an  widerstood  fact  1 1 
all  these  circumstances  taken  into 
sideration,his  letters  will  be  open, 
regular,  round,  and  well-lookin| 
at  the  ends  of  the  longest  wider,  i 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  long  Ii 
will  be  a  perceptible  twitch  as 
grew  there  first  a  little  impatieiiti 
delay. 

Boldness  and  delicacy  of  hand 
ing  may  not  indicate  more  thaostn 
forwardness  or  cattion.  A  pn 
secretive  man  generally  wiilei 
generally  also  boldly.  A  pani 
nature  is  confined,  and,  unlets 
ability  of  pencraft  is  acquired 
rather  betray  his  interest  by  wea 
and  indecision  in  his  letters  tb 
excess  of  power.  A  fine  wri) 
either  one  who  holds  himself  in  a 
or  a  thick-headed  nobody,  a  cala 
sionless  man,  or  a  mere  copyist, 
pay  attention  to  the  mere  form,! 
that  the  man's  mind  is  not  veiy  i 
excited  by  his  theme. 

Writing  full  of  unnecessaiy  d 
and  turns  betokens  a  man  unde 
and  wavering.  A  direct  ap  and 
style  is  his  who  cares  nothing  d 
nament — ^prefers  comfoit  with  it| 
ity  to  luxury  without.  A  skm 
man  scrawls  his  own  nature.  A 
man  writes  commandingly,  will 
equal  heaviness  of  line.  Ind 
men  avoid  trouble  and  write  vad 
bold,  careless,  obstinate  mao  * 
variably,  at  one  time  well,  at  •■> 
ilL  Nothing  can  diann  a  iaai»< 
ciaUy  if  careleas  himself;  lika  ttB^ 
in  the  lettera  of  a  lady. 
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CHAFTEB  XXm. 

g-wished-for  day  appointed 
iat  match  had  now  arrived, 
¥as  not  a  man  of  a  hundred 
rish  beside  the  two  leading 
had  not  on  that  morning 
lurl  from  the  rack  before  he 
lyers,  inspected  it,  weighed 
nd,  to  ascertain  if  the  set  ]&y 
9w%pe,  as  he  placed  it  on  the 

dock  in  the  afternoon  had 
ntod  for  the  men  to  be  on 
1,  and  punctual  to  the  mo- 
were  seen  in  two  compact 
yond  opposite  ends  of  the 
They  had  assembled  out- 
irere  not  permitted  to  strag- 
rder  that  their  approach  to- 
other, in  two  distinct  bodies, 
inspiring  cheers  of  their  re- 
urties,  might  have  the  better 
lis  great  occasion  had  been 
for  weeks,  and  was  looked 
only  by  the  players  them- 
[  the  two  great  men  at  their 
;  it  might  be  said  by  the 
large,"  as  the  most  import- 
s-match which  had  been  pro- 
irears  in  that  or  perhaps  any 
*ict.  The  friends  of  each 
de  hundreds  of  neutral  spec- 
already  occupied  the  hills 
lat    might    be    called    the 

nous  at  the  head  of  the  Rath- 
L8  they  advanced  with  their 
'68  amidst  the  cheers  of  their 
»m  Murdock  could  be  seen 
ith  his  head  erect,  and  his 
]g  over  his  shoulder.  He 
g;ht  hand  disengaged  that  he 


might  fulfil  the  usual  custom  of  giving 
it  to  his  opponent,  in  token  of  good- 
will, ere  the  game  began. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  splendid 
handsome-looking  fellow  ^that  day.** 
>  Upwards  of  six  feet  high,  made  in  rail 
proportion.  His  shirt  tied  at  the  throat 
with  a  broad  green  ribbon,  having  the 
collar  turned  down  nearly  to  the  shoul- 
ders, showed  a  neck  of  unsullied  white- 
ness, which  contrasted  remarkably 
with  the  dark  curled  whiskers  above 
it.  His  men,  too,  were  a  splendid  set 
of  fellows.  Most  of  them  were  as  tall 
and  as  well  made  as  himself,  and  none 
were  under  &Ye  feet  ten;  there  was 
not  a  small  man  among,  them — the 
picked  unmarried  men  of  the  parish. 
Their  green  sleeves  and  bare  necks, 
with  their  hurls  across  their  left  shoul- 
ders, as  in  the  case  of  their  leader,  elic- 
ited thunders  of  applause  from  the 
whole  population  of  Rathcash  upon 
the  hiU  to  their  right 

A  deep  ditch  with  a  high  grass  bank 
lay  between  the  common  and  the  spot 
where  Emon-a-knock  and  his  men  had 
assembled. 

Phil  M'Dermott  was  silent  He  was 
not  yet  reconciled' to  the  color  which 
their  leader  had  chosen.  Of  course  he 
could  not  account  for  it,  but  he  did  not 
half  like  it  To  him  it  looked  sombre, 
melancholy,  and  prophetic.  But  Phil 
had  sense  enough  to  assume  a  cheer- 
fulness, if  he  did  not  feel  it 

Emon  himself,  though  five  feet  ten 
and  a  half  inches  high,  was  about  the 
smallest  man  of  his  party.  In  every 
respect  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not 
exceed,  the  Rathcash  men. 

«  Come,  boys,"  said  Emon ;  "  Tom 
Murdock  is  bringing  on  his  moi  swell 
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have  to  jump  the  bank.     Shall  I  lead 
the  way  ?" 

"  or  course,  Emon ;  an'  bad  luck  to 
the  man  of  the  hundred  will  lave  a  toe 
on  it." 

"  No,  nor  a  heel,  Phil,"  said  tlie  wit, 

^  Stand  back,  boys,  about  fifteen 
yards,"  said  Emon.  ^Let  me  at  it 
first ;  and  when  I  am  clean  over,  go  at 
it  as  much  in  a  line  as  you  can.  Give 
yourselves  plenty  of  room  and  don't 
crowd." 

"  Take  your  time,  boys,"  whispered 
the  prophet, ''  an'  let  none  of  us  trip  or 
fall." 

"Never  fear,  Phil,"  ran  through 
them  all  in  reply. 

Emon  then  drew  back  a  few  yards ; 
and  with  a  light  quick  run  he  cleared 
the  bank,  giving  a  flight  little  steady- 
ing-jump  on  the  other  side,  like  a  man 
who  had  made  a  somersault  fix>m  a 
spring-board. 

The  Shanvilla  population-— the 
whole  of  which,  I  may  say,  was  on  the 
surrounding  hills — rent  the  air  with 
their  cheers,  amidst  which  the  red 
sleeves  were  seen  clearing  the  bank 
like  so  many  young  deer.  Not  a  mis- 
take was  made ;  not  a  man  jumped 
low  or  short ;  not  a  toe  was  letl  upon 
it,  as  the  prophet  had  said — nor  a  heel, 
lis  the  wh  hud  added.  It  was  an  en- 
livening sight  to  SQC  the  red  sleeves 
rising  by  turns  about  eight  feet  into 
the  air,  and  landing  steadily  on  the 
level  sward  beyond  the  bank. 

The  cheers  from  Shanvilla  were 
redoubled,  and  even  some  of  the  Rath- 
cash.  men  joined. 

The  two  parties  were  now  closing 
each  other  in  friendly  approach  toward 
the  centre  of  the  field,  where  they  halt- 
ed within  about  six  yards  of  each  oth- 
er ;  Tom  Murdock  and  £mon-a-knock 
a  little  in  advance.  Tliey  stepped  for- 
ward, with  their  right  hands  a  little 
extended. 

"Hallo,  Lennon!"  said  Murdock; 
"why,  you  are  dressed  in  silk,  man, 
and  have  a  cap  to  match;  I  heard 
nothing  of  that.  I  could  not  offord 
silk,  and  our  sleeves  are  plain  calico." 

^  So  are  oua,  and  I  could  afibrd 


silk  still  less  tlian  you  could;  but 
men  presented  me.  with  these  »lc 
and  this  cap,  and  I  shall  wt*ar  tin 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  Lennon. 
I  cannot  say  much  for  the  color ; 
would  have  looked  much  better; 
perhaps,  have  been  more  appropr 

«'  I  lefl  that  for  the  giris  to  we 
their  bonnets,"  replied  Lennon, 
castically.  He  knew  that  Winnj 
ana's  holiday  bonnet  was  trimmed 
blue,  and  thought  it  not  unlikeij 
Murdock  knew  it  also.  * 

They  then  shook  liands,  bat  i 
more  formal  than  cordial;  and 
dock  took  a  half-crown  from  bis 
.  et.  He  was  determined  to  be 
on  Emon-a-knock's  poverty,  for  a 
ny  would  have  done  as  well ;  ai 
said,  "  Shall  I  call,  or  will  yoa? 

"  The  cliallenger  generally  *  i 
and  the  other  calls,"  he  replied. 

"  Here  then !"  said  Murdock,  i 
ing  out  into  a  clear  spot,  and  curlii 
half-crown  into  the  air,  eighto 
twenty  feet  above  their  heads. 

"  Head,"  cried  Lennon ;  and 
it  was. 

It  was  the  usual  method  on  sn 
casions  for  the  leader  who  won  th 
to  throw  the  ball  with  all  his  for 
high  into  the  air  as  possible,  and 
matter  of  course^  as  f:ir  towan 
opix)nent's  goal  as  he  could, 
height  into  the  air  was  as  a  tok< 
his  friends  to  cheer,  and  the  din 
toward  his  opponent's  goal  was 
sidered  the  great  advantage  of 
ing  won  the  toss. 

This  was,  however,  the  fint 
sion  in  the  annals  of  hurling  v 
this  latter  point  hod  been  qnesti 
Emon-a-knock  and  Phil  31'Dei 
were  both  experienced  hurleni; 
previous  to  their  having  taken  the 
bank  in  such  style,  from*  the  field 
side  the  common,  they  had  ste 
aside  from  their  men,  and  disci 
the  matter  thus : 

"  Phil,  I  hope  we'U  win  tha  t< 
said  Emon. 

"That  we  may,  I  pray.  Too  11 
the  ball  a  trifie  on  its  way  if  vc 
Emon." 
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Phil,  that  is  the  very  point  I 
ettle  with  you.  I  have  always 
1  that  when  the  winner  of  the 
ws  the  ball  toward  the  other 
B  always  met  by  some  good 
» is  on  the  watch  for  it;  and 
of  the  opposite  party  are  al- 

0  their  ground  until '  the  game 
has  it  all  to  himself,  and  gen- 

als  it  such  a  swipe  as  puts  it 
back  over  the  others'  heads, 
plan  is  this.  If  I  win  <  the 
throw  the  ball  more  toward 
goal  than  toward  theirs.  Let 
3re,  Phil,  to  meet  it ;  and  I  have 
*  that  the  first  puck  you  give 
tnd  it  double  as  far  into  our 
's  ground  as  I  could  throw  it 
hand.  Beside,  the  moment 
is  up,  our  men  can  advance 
the  ground,  and  another  good 
»urs  may  help  it  on.     What 

Phur 

,  Emon,  there 's  a  grate  dale 
in  what  you  say,  now  that  I 
it;  but  I  never  seen  it  done 
dbre." 

1  been  thus  settled  between 
»  best  men  of  Shanvilla  ;  and 
&ving  won  the  toss,  cast  his 
'  his  shoulder  and  caught  a 
ce  of  Phil  M'Dermott  in  posi- 
i  his  hurl  poised  for  action, 
kry  to  all  experience  and  all 
on,  £mon-a-knock,  instead  of 
le  ball  from  him,  toward  the 
il,  threw  it  as  high  as  possible, 
stakably  inclining  toward  his 
re  there  was  a  murmur  of  disap- 
nrprise  from  Shanvilla  on  the 
;  it  was  soon  explained.  Phil 
>tt  had  it  all  his  own  way  for 
)uck,  which  was  considered  a 
ect.  Never  had  such  an  ex- 
nunc  dodge)  to  secure  it  been 
»f  before.  M'Dermott  had  full 
deal  with  it.    There  was  no 

him  but  his  own  mea,  who 
ilting  at  Ivhat  they  knew  was 
come.  M'Dermott  with  the 
le  of  his  hurl  rolled  the  ball 
lim,  and  curling  it  up  into  the 
;  a  foot  above  his  head,  met  it 
ke  down  with  a  puck  that  was 


heard  all  over  the  hills,  and  drove  it 
three  distances  beyond  where  Emon 
could  have  thrown  it  from  his  hand* 
The  object  of  the  backward  cast  by  the 
leader  had  now  been  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Shanvilla,  whose  cheers 
of  approbation  loudly  succeeded  to 
their  previous  murmurs  of  surprise. 

"  Be  gorra,  they  're  a  knowing  pair," 
said  one  of  the  spectators  on  the  hill. 

But  I  cannot  attend  to  the  game, 
which  is  now  well  "on,**  and  tell  you 
what  each  party  said  during  the  strug- 
gle. 

Of  course  the  ball  was  met  by  Rath- 
cash,  and  put  back;  but  every  man 
was  now  at  work  as  best  he  might, 
where  and  when  he  could,  but  not  al- 
together from  under  a  certain  sort  of 
dlscipb'ne  and  eye  to  their  leaders. 
Now  some  fortunate  young  fellow  got 
an  open  at  the  ball,  and  gave  it  a  puck 
which  sent  it  spinning  through  the 
crowd  until  stopped  by  the  other  par- 
ty. Then  a  close  struggle  and  cash- 
ing of  hurls,  as  if  life  and  death  de- 
pended on  the  result.  Now,  again,  some 
fellow  gets  an  open  swipe  at  it,  and 
puck  it  goes  over  their  heads,  while  a 
rush  of  both  parties  takes  place  toward 
the  probable  spot  it  must  arrive  at; 
then  another  crowded  struggle,  and 
ultimately  another  puck,  and  it  is  seen 
like  a  cannon-ball  on  the  strand  at 
Sandymount.  Another  rush,  another 
close  struggle  and  clashing  of  hurls, 
and  puck,  puck ;  now  at  the  jaws  of 
this  goal,  how  at  the  jaws  of  that,  while 
the  cheers  and  counter-cheers  re-echo 
through  the  surrounding  hills. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Tom  Mur- 
dock  and  Emon-a-knock  were  conspic- 
uous in  all  these  vicissitudes  of  the 
game.  No  man  took  the  ball  from 
either  of  them  if  he  was  likely  to  get 
a  puck  at  it  in  time  ;  but  no  risk  of  a 
counter-puck  would  be  run  if  an  oppo- 
nent was  at  hand  to  give  it.  This  was 
the  use  of  the  distinguishing  colors, 
and  right  curious  it  was  to  see  tlie 
green  and  red  sleeves  twisting  through 
each  other  and  rushing  in  groups  to 
one  spot. 

After  all,  Emon's  color  "did  not 


look  sobad  ;"  and  ShanviUaheld  their 
own  BO  gallantly  as  the  game  went  on, 
that  betting — for  it  was  a  eort  of 
Derby-day  with  the  pariah  gamblers 
— which  was  »ix,  and  even  seven*  to 
four  on  Rathcash  at  the  commence- 
inent,  was  now  even  for  choice.  Ay, 
there  is  erne  red-haired  fellow,  with  a 
gmall  eye  and  a  big  one,  who  shoves 
three  tliimblea  upon  a  board  at  races, 
has  offertvd  five  tippenny-bits  to  four 
upon  Shaavilla  ;  and  well  be  may,  for 
Emon  and  his  men  had  got  the  ball 
amongst  them,  and  Emon's  orders 
were  to  keep  it  dose — not  to  puck  it 
at  all,  now  that  tliey  had  it,  but  t^  tip 
it  along  and  keep  round  it  in  a  body. 
Thi3  was  quite  fair,  and  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  other  party  had 
they  got  the  chance* 

They. were  thus  advandng  steadily 
but  slowly.  The  Bathcash  men  were 
on  the  ou'tijide,  but  found  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  enter  the  solid  Ijody 
of  Shan  villa  men,  who  were  advanc- 
ing with  the  ball  in  the  middle  of 
them  tow  an]  Rathcash  goal. 

"  To  the  front,  to  the  front,  boys,  or 
the  game  is  lost !"  roared  Tom  Mur- 
dock,  who  was  himself  then  watching 
for  an  open  to  get  in  at  the  ball. 

Forthwith  there  was  a  body  of  the 
green-sleeve§  right  before  Shanvilla, 
who  came  on  with  their  ball,  tip  by 
tip,  undunnled- 

Still  Rathcash  was  on  the  outside, 
and  could  not  put  a  hurl  on  the  ball. 
It  was  a  piece  of  generalship  upon 
the  part  of  the  Shaiivilla  Icadivr  not 
often  before  thought  of,  and  likely  to 
be  crowned  with  success.  The  cheers 
from  Shanvilla  on  the  hills  wei*e  now 
deafening — ^tlie  final  struggle  was  evi- 
dently at  hand.  Rathca5h  on  the  hills 
waa  silent,  except  a  few  murmurs  of 
apprehension. 

*^Thisii  will  never  do,  boys  !**  said 
Tom  Murdock,  rushing  into  the  center 
of  Shanvilla  and  endeavoring  to  hook 
the  ball  from  amongst  them  ;  but  they 
were  too  solid  for  that,  although  he 
had  now  made  big  way  within  a  hurra 
length  of  Emon. 

Emon  culled  to  his  meo  to  stoop  m 


front  tlmt  he  might  deft 
judge  his  di«tance- 

**  A  few  yards  forthftr*  hm 
cried,  **  and  then  oper 
swipe :  I  will  not  tak- 
or  the  goah" 

'*  Steady,  Emon,  ste 
Phil  M'Dcrmott;  ''  don*t  ] 
is,    I    may    say,    along* 
Keep  it  close  another  bit*^ 

**  In  with  you,  men  I 
about  P*   roared  Tom 
half   a  score    of    the 
rushed  in  amongst  the  red« 
clashing  of  hurU  wtL^ 
and  the  shouts  from  twiih  ^ 
hill  wen*  tremendous.    S| 
and   defended  their    hall] 
every  attempt  of  Rathi; 
from  among!^t  tliem  i  but  I 
violence  was  thou^rhl  of  liT  i 

Shanvilla  serroed  as&ur^  < 
ry,  and  such  of  them  at  Wff 
outride,  and  couM  not  gi&t  aj 
ball,  kept  brandishing  th 
the  air,  roaring  at  tlje 
voices,  **  Good  boys»  8hi 
boys  r  **  Through  with 
wiih  it  r     "  Gowl  boysj^ 

Emon  looked  ouL 
not  see  the  atones^  bd  taw  t 
masters— one  red,  the  olJicr 
ready  e3q>ecting  the  lliuil  ] 
knew  the  spot. 

"Give   me  room   noi 
whisf)ered»  and  hi8  m'*n 

Emon  curled  the  bnll 
about   the    height   of    hi 
struck  it  sure  and  home.  < 
a  cannon's  month   it 
head^  of  HatfiC44»K,  SIiaqI 
and  sped  right  through  ih© 
the  stone*— hop — hofv 
waA    finally    lost    sight 
rushes.     But  another  1 ' 
struck   at    the    some 
Emon-a-knock    lay  se 
ground,  his  face  and  n^dc^  * 
sleeves,  all  the  same  oolQr«  i 
color  was — blood* 

Tom  Murdoch's  harl  had  b^ 
ed  ready  to  strike*  the  Ml 
ment  Lennon   had  curled  H 
air.     Upon  ihid  one  hUm  ih 
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endod.     £mon  was  rather 

0  Tom,  who  was  on  his  lefl. 
blows  were  aimed  almost 

»uslj  at  the  ball,  but  Tom's 
scond  or  two  late,  had  no 
;  and  not  being  able  to  re- 
)  impetus  of  the  blow,  his 
d  on  and  took  Emon's  head 
top  of  the  left  ear,  raising 
of  flesh  to  the  skull-bone, 
3  inches  in  length,  and  more 
that  breadth* 

leers  of  Sbanyilla  were 
ijuashed,  and  there  was  a 
he  red-sleeves  round  their 
'hil  M'Dermott  had  taken 
lis  arms,  and  replaced  the 
!e  of  flesh  upon  Emon's 
8  most  artistic  manner,  and 
down  with  a  handkerchief 
'  the  chin.  He  could  see 
jury  had  been  done  to  the 
viras  a  mere  sloping  stroke, 
i  lifted  the  piece  of  flesh 
n    the    skulL      But    poor 

1  lay  insensible,  his  whole 
,  and  breast  covered  with 

'as  some  growling  amongst 
'ilia  boys,  and  those  from 
n  down  with  their  sticks  to 
comrades  with  their  hurls ; 
iathcash  men  closed  into  a 
X)dy,  beckoning  to  their 
the  hill,  who  also  ran  down 
bem  in  case  of  need. 
3  indeed  a  critical  moment, 
At,  if  not  properly  managed, 
e  led  to  bloodshed  of  a 
ided  kind.  But  Tom  Mur- 
qual  to  the  occasion.  He 
mrl  to  one  of  his  men  the 
)  had  struck  the  blow,  and 
rd. 

heaven,  boys,  I  hope  he  is 
urt  r  he  exclaimed.  "Rath- 
Id  lose  a  hundred  games 
nvilla  should  be  hurt." 
poke  he  perceived  a  scowl 
id  rising  anger  in  the  faces 
^  the  Shanvilla  men,  some 
ground  their  teeth,  and 
leir  hurls  tighter  in  their 
HO    did  not  lose  his  pres- 


ence of  mind  at  even  this,  although 
he  almost  feared  the  i*esult.  He  took 
Emcm  by  the  hand  and  bid  him  speak 
to  him.  Phil  M'Dermott  IumI  ordered 
his  men  to  keep  back  the  crowd  to 
give  the  sufferer  air.  Poor  Emon's 
own  remedy  in  another  cause  had 
been  resorted  to.  Phil  had  rubbed 
his  lips  and  gums  with  whiskey — on 
this  occasion  it  was  near  at  hand— and 
poured  a  few  thunblefuls  down  hia 
throat.  He  soon  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looked  round  him. 

"Thank  God!"  cried  Tom  Mur- 
dock.  "Are  you  much  hurt,  Len- 
non?" 

The  very  return  to  life  had  already 
quashed  any  cordiality  toward  Emon 
in  Tom's  heart 

"  Not  much,  I  hope,  Tom.  I  was 
stunned;  that  was  all.  But  what 
about  the  game?  I  thought  my  ear 
caught  the  cheers  of  victory  as  I  felL" 

"  So  they  did,  Emon,"  said  M'Der- 
mott; "but  stop  talking,  I  tell  you. 
The  game  is  ours,  and  it  was  yoa 
who  won  it  with  that  last  puck." 

"  Ay,  and  it  was  that  last  puck  that 
nearly  lost  him  his  life,"  continued 
Tom,  knowingly  enough.  "  We  both 
struck  at  the  ball  nearly  at  the  same 
moment ;  he  took  it  first,  and  my  hurl 
had  nothing  to  hit  until  it  met  the  top 
of  his  head.  I  protest  before  heaven, 
Lennon,  it  was  entirely  accidentaL" 

"  I  have  not  accused  you  of  it's  be- 
ing anything  else,  Murdock;  don't 
seem  to  doubt  yourself,"  said  Emon  in 
a  very  low  weak  voice.  But  it  was 
evident  he  was  "coming-to." 

Still  the  Shanvilla  men  were  grum- 
bling and  whispering.  One  of  them, 
a  bigiblack-haired  fellow  named  Ned 
Murrican,  burst  out  at  last,  and 
brandishing  his  hurl  over  his  head, 
cried  out : 

"  Arrah,  now,  what  are  we  about; 
boys  ?  Are  we  going  to  see  our  best 
man  murdered  before  our  eyes,  an'  be 
satisfied  wid  a  piper  an'  a  dance  ?  I 
say  we  must  have  blood  for  blood  I" 

"  An'  why  not  ?"  said  another.  **  It 
was  no  accident ;  Fm  sure  of  that." 

''What   baldheidashl"     cried     a 
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•  third ;  "  didn't  I  see  him  aim  the 
blow  V  And  the  whole  of  Shanvilla 
flourished  their  hurls  and  their  sticks 
in  the  air, .  clashing  them  together 
with  a  terrific  noise  of  an  onslaught. 

Tom  Murdock's  cheeks  blanched* 
He  feared  that  he  had  opened  a  flood- 
gate wliich  he  could  not  stop,  and  that 
if  there  had  not  been,  there  would  soon 
be,  murder.  His  men  stood  firm  in  a 
close  body,  and  not  a  word  was  heard 
to  pass  amongst  them. 

"  Don't  strike  a  blow,  for  the  life  of 
you,  boys  !"  he  cried,  at  the  same  time 
he  took  back  his  hurl  from  the  man 
to  whom  he  had  given  it  to  hold,  who 
handed  it  to  him,  saving,  ^  Here,  Tom, 
youll  be  apt  to  want  this." 

The  Shanvilla  men  saw  him  take 
the  hurl,  and  thought  it  an  acceptance 
of  a  challenge  to  fight.  They  now 
began  to  jump  off^  the  ground,  crying, 
"  Whoop,  whoop  I"  a  sure  sign  of 
prompt  action  in  an  Irish  row. 

At  this  slill  more  critical  moment. 
Father  Farrell,  the  parish  priest  of 
Shanvilla,  who  had  been  sent  for  in 
all  haste  '^for  the  man  who  was  killed," 
was  seen  cantering  across  the  com- 
mon toward  the  crowd  ;  and  more  for- 
tunately still  he  was  accompanied  by 
Father  Roche,  the  parish-priest  of 
Rathcash.  They  were  both  known 
at  a  glance ;  Shanvilla  on  his ''  straw- 
berry cob,"  and  Rathcash  on  his 
"  tight  little  black  mare." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ap- 
proach of  these  two  good  men  calmed 
to  all  appearance,  if  not  in  reality, 
the  exhibition  of  angry  feeling 
amongst  the  two  parties. 

"  Ilere,  your  reverence,"  said  one  of 
the  Shanvilla  men  to  Father  Farrell,— 
**  here's  where  the  man  that  was  hurt 
is  lying;  poor  Emon-a-knock,  your 
reverence." 

Father  Farrell  turned  for  a  mo- 
ment and  whispered  to  his  companion, 
**  I'll  see  about  the  hurt  man,  and  do 
you  try  and  keep  the  boys  quiet.  I 
can  see  that  Shanvilla  is  ready  for  a 
fight.  Tell  them  that  I'll  be  with 
them  in  a  very  few  minutes,  if  the 
man  is  not  badly  hurt.    If  he  is,  my 


friend,   Fm  afraid  we  shall  \a 
hard  task   to   keep  Shanvilla 
Could  you  not  send  your  men  b 
once?" 

"  111  do  what  I  can ;  but  y 
do  more  with  your  own  men 
can.  Rathcash  will  not  strike 
I  know,  until  the  very  last  moi 

They  then  separated,  Fathi 
rell  dismounting  and  going  < 
where    £mon-arknock     still 
M'Dermott's  arms  ;  and  Fatbe 
up  toward  the  Rathcash  men. 

**  Boys,"  said  he,  addressin 
^'tliis  is  a  sad  ending  to  tfa 
sport ;  but,  thank  God,  from 
hear,  the  man  is  not  much  he 
steady,  at  all  events.  Indc 
had  better  go  home  at  ono 
man  of  you.  Won*t  you  ta 
priest's  advice  ?" 

*'  An'  why  not,  your  reven 
be  sure  we  will,  if  it  comes 
but,  plaise  God,  it  won't.  At 
was  only  an  accident,  an'  we* 
it  won't  signify.  We'll  st 
ground  another  while,  your  re 
until  we  hear  how  the  boy  is 
there's  two  barrels  of  beei 
dance  to  the  fore,  by-an'-by." 

"  Well,  lads,  be  very  stea 
keep  yourselves  quiet  I'll  ^ 
first  man  of  you  that  strikes 
with  condign — ^ 

"  We'll  strike  no  blow,  you: 
ence,  if  we  bant  struck  first 
ther  Farrell  look  to  that" 

"  And  so  he  will,  you  may 
upon  it,"  said  Father  Roche. 

The  Shanvilla  men  had  gre 
dence  in  Father  Farrell  in  €\ 
spect.,  and  there  was  not  a  ma 
parish  who  would  not  almost  d 
bidding  from  pure  love  of  tl 
apart  from  his  religious  it 
They  knew  him  to  be  a  gooi 
cian  in  a  literal,  as  well  as  a 
point  of  view ;  and  he  had  be< 
ing  himself  the  good  Samaritai 
last  seventeen  years  to  every 
the  parish,  whether  they  feU 
thieves  or  not  He  had  com 
life  as  a  medical  student,  bat  hi 
dently,  perhaps)  preferred  the  ( 
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,  however,  of  his  early  pre- 
le  kept  a  sort  of  little  pn- 
i8ary  behind  his  kitchen; 
lerous  were  the  cures  which 
effected  under  his  mild  ad- 
tarmless  prescriptions,  that 
kblished  a  reputation  for  m- 
hnost  equal  to  that  subse- 
lined  by  Holloway  or  Mor- 
?er,  however,  was  his  med- 
tdge  of  more  use  as  well  as 
on  the  present  occasion, 
ei  grounded  their  weapons 
oach,  and  waited  for  his  re- 
ler  Farrell  of  course  first 
Ling  man's  pulse.  He  was 
c  or  affected  enough  to  hold 
L  his  other  hand  while  he  did 
nQ  all  good  physicians,  he 
igue.  He  then  untied  the 
ef,  and  gently  examined  the 
ar  as  possible  without  dis- 

work  which  Phil  IStTDer- 
)  promptly  and  judiciously 
His  last  test  of  the  state 
nt  was  his  voice ;  and  upon 
own  mind,  he  laid  no  incon- 
ress.  In  reply  to  his  ques- 
whether  he  felt  sick  or  gid- 
replied,  much  more  stoutly 
Lpected,  that  he  felt  neither 
•  the  other.  Father  Far- 
w  fully  satisfied  that  there 
5 seriously  wrong  witli  him, 
iving  him  the  rites  of  the 
even  remaining  longer  with 
night  have  an  janfavorable 
the  already  excited  minds 
ivilla  men.  He  therefore 
g,  "  Thank  Grod,  Eraon,  you 
irther  doctoring  just  now ; 
ave  you  for  a  few  minutes 

Shanvilla  that  nothing  se- 
efallen  you." 
lefl  him,  and  hastened  over 

pafishoners,  who  eagerly 
ilf-way  as  he  approached, 
your  reverence  ?"  "  Well, 
•enceP'  ran    through  the 
*them. 

veil,  and  very  well,  boys," 
;  "  I  bless  Grod  it  is  noth- 
calp  wound,  which  will  not 
Put  by   your    hurls,    and 


go  and    ask    the    Rathcash  girls  to 
dance." 

"  Three  cheers  for  Father  FarreDP 
shouted  Ned  Murrican  of  the  black 
curly  head.  They  were  given  hearti- 
ly, and  peace  was  restored. 

Father  Farrell  then  remounted  his 
strawberry  cob,  and  rode  over  toward 
where  Father  Roche  was  with  the  Rath- 
cash  men.  They  were, "  in  a  manner," 
as  anxious  to  hear  his  opinion  of  Emon- 
a-knock  as  his  own  men  had  been. 
They  knew  nothing,  or,  if  they  did, 
they  cared  nothing,  for  any  private 
cause  of  ill-will  on  their  leader's  part 
toward  Emon-a-knock.  They  were 
not  about  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  if  he 
had  one ;  and,  as  they  had  said,  they 
would  not  have  struck  a  blow  unless 
in  self-defence. 

Father  Farrell  now  assured  them 
<here  was  nothing  of  any  consequence  • 
'*upon'*  Emon;  it  was  a  mere  tip  of 
the  flesh,  and  would  be  quite  well  in  a 
few  days.  "  But,  Tom  a-wochcd^^  he 
added,  laughing,  "•  you  don't  often  aim 
at  a  crow  and  hit  a  pigeon." 

"I  was  awkward  and  unfortunate 
enough  to  do  so  this  time,  Father  Far- 
rell," he  replied.  And  he  then  entered 
into  a  full,  and  apparently  a  candid, 
detail  of  how  it  had  happened. 

Father  Farrell  listened  with  much 
attention,  bowing  at  him  now  and 
then,  like  the  foreman  of  a  juiy  to  a 
judge's  charge,  to  show  that  he  under- 
stood him.  When- he  had  ended,  Father 
Farrell  placed  his  hand  upon  his^ 
shoulder,  and,  bending  down  toward 
him,  whispered  in  Ids  ear,  "  Oh,  Tom 
Murdock,  but  you  are  the  fortunate 
man  this  day!  for  if  the  blow  had 
been  one  inch  and  a  half  lower,  all  the 
priestA  and  doctors  in  Connaught 
would  not  save  you  from  being  tried 
for  manslaughter." 

"Or  murder,"  whispered  Tom's 
heart  to  himself. 

By  this  time  Emon-a-knock,  with 
M'Dermott's  help,  had  risen  to  his 
feet ;  and  leaning  on  him  and  big  Ned 
Murrican,  crept  feebly  along  toward 
the  boreen  which  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  common. 
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Father  Farrell^porceiying  the  move,  ever,  had  reached  the  end  of  the  1 

rode  after  him,  and  said,  as  he  passed,  Father  Farrell  came  cantering  b 

that  he  would  trot  on  and  send  for  saying,  ^AU   right,    mj  good  1: 

a  horse  and  cart  to  fetch  him  home,  there  is  a  jennet  and  cart  comii^ 

as  he  would  not  allow  him  to  walk  the  lane  for  him." 

any  (iirther    than    the    end    of   the  Emon  cocked  his  ear  at  the  i 

lane.    Indeed,  it  was  not  his   Inten-  jennet ;  he  knew  who  owned  the 

tion  to  do  so;  for  he  was  still  scarcely  one  for  miles  around.    And  there  b 

ahle  to  stand,  and  that  not  without  it  was ;  and  the  sight  of  it  went  ^ 

help.  nigh  to  care  Emon,  better  than 

Before  he  and  his  assistants,  how-  doctoring  he  could  get. 
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We  put  him  in  a  golden  cage 

With  crystal  troughs ;  but  still  he  pined 

For  tracts  of  royal  foliage. 

And  broad  blue  skies  and  merry  wind. 

We  gave  him  water  cool  and  clear ; 

All  round  his  golden  wires  we  twmed 
Fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  bright,  to  cheer 

His  restless  heart :  but  still  h^  pined. 

We  whistled  and  we  chirped ;  but  he 

Trilled  never  more  his  liquid  falls. 
But  ever  yearned  for  liberty. 

And  dashed  against  his  golden  walls. 

Again,  again,  in  wild  despair. 

He  strove  to  burst  his  bars  aside ; 
At  last,  beneath  his  pinion  fair. 

He  hid  his  drooping  head  and  died  I 

And  so  agamst  the  golden  bars — 

Life's  golden  bars— our  poor  souls  smite, 
Fjning  for  tracts  beyond  the  stars, 
freedom  and  beauty,  truth  and  light. 

Those  bars  a  Father's  hands  adorn 

With  leaves  and  flowers — earth's  loveliest  things- 
With  crystal  draughts ;  but  still  we  mourn 

With  thirsting  for  the  ^'  living  springs.'* 

Nor  crystal  draughts,  nor  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  exiled  heart  can  satisfy : 
We  shake  the  bars ;  and  some  few  hoars 

We  droop  and  pine,  and  then  we  di^ 

We  die !    But,  oh,  the  prison-bars 

Are  shattcr'd  then:  then  far  away, 
We  pass  beyond  the  sky,  the  stars^- 

Beyond  the  change  of  night  and  daj. 
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rENSTEiN  is  the  name  of  the 
principality  in  the  great  G«r- 
iterland/'  and  this  has  hitherto 
roost  remarkable  thing  that 
said  about  it,  for  in  the  great 
world  it  has  as  jet  played  no 
t  appears,  however,  that  its 
i  now  arrived ;  and  for  the 
f  those  who  might  receive  this 
ntelligence  with  a  sceptical 
subjoin  a  few  words  of  ex- 
1. 

ier  fiilly  to  appreciate  this  im- 
juestion,  it  will  be  necessary 
ence  by  going  back  into  the 
not  so  far  as  to  the  Flood,  at 
jome  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

not  dp  to  believe  that  the 
teiners  are  people  of,  vulgar 
n.  True,  their  ancestors  hard- 
pated  that  the  house  of  Lich- 
¥ould  ever  be  reckoned  among 
ling  families  of  Europe ;  hot 
lot  affect  the  nobleness  of  their 
igs.  The  founder  of  the  house 
ely  and  enterprising  Lombard, 
:ed  to  the  Este  family.  He 
Germany  with  the  object  of 
lis  fortune,  and  there  he  mar- 
5  A.D.,  a  little  princess  of  the 

Schwaben.  They  had  not 
test  fraction  of  a  principality, 
'  had  plenty  of  children  to 
uid  provide  for.    Their  for- 

not  very  large,  but,  in  his 
f  Lombard,  the  father  exer- 
3  lucrative  business  of  an 
henever  the  occasion  present- 
The  sovereigns  of  those 
ire  often  in  want  of  money, 
Lombard  supplied  them  with 
le,  proper  security  being  forth- 
When  Uie  time  of  restitution 
it  was  not  always  convenient 
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to  the  debtors  to  pay  in  cash,  and  the 
affair  was  therefore  generally  settled 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  land, 
titles,  or  privileges.  The  Lichtenstein- 
ers  soon  became  allied  to  the  greatest 
German  families.  In  the  year  1614, 
the  Emperor  Matthias  ceded  to  them, 
in  settlement  of  their  pecuniary  claims, 
the  principality  of  Troppau,  in  Schle- 
sien.  Ten  years  later,  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  added  to  their  posses- 
sions the  principality  of  Jagendorff. 
Then  they  obtained  the  title  of  "  Prince 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;"  and  by 
this  time  they  had  purchased  the  dis- 
tricts of  Vadutz  and  Schnellenberg, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Bhine,  and  close 
to  the  Swiss  frontier.  These  posses- 
sions  form  the  actual  principality  of 
Lichtenstein,  which  has  the  small  town 
of  Vadutz  for  its  capitaL 

The  Congress  of  Vienna — contrary 
to  its  principles  of  mcdiatization — ^re- 
solved, for  reasons  which  we  abstain 
from  investigating,  to  tnaintain  Lich- 
tenstein as  a  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent state,  and  gave  it  an  entire  .vote  in 
the  German  Confederation. 

In  return  for  these  advantages, 
Lichtenstein  had  to  provide  a  con- 
tingent of  ninety  men  and  one  drum- 
mer to  the  federal  army.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  lose  sight  of  these  ninety 
men  and  one  drummer,  for  they  play 
a  principal  part  in  the  impending 
question.  The  subjects  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Lichtenstein,  according  to  the 
last  census,  numbered  7,150 ;  they  are 
clever  people,  of  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion, but  impressed  with  no  particular 
awe  for  authorities.  They  even  have 
a  slight  taint  of  independence,  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  close  vicinity 
of  Switzerland. 

A  year  bad  scarcely  elapsed  aftec 
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the  remodelliag  of  the  map  of  Europe 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Lichteiistein  addressed 
themselves  to  their  sovereign,  John  I., 
and  declared  with  rustic  frankness 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  being 
ruled  by  him,  since  the  Congress  had 
decided  it  so ;  but  that  they  found  it 
entirely  superfluous  to  pay  any  civil 
list;  beside,  they  were  too  few  in 
number  to  contribute  every  year  nine- 
ty men  and  one  drummer  to  the  fed- 
eral army.  Prince  John  was  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and,  moreover,  he  was 
immensely  rich.  He  informed  his 
subjects  that  he  could  do  very  well 
without  any  civil  list ;  and  as  for  the 
federal  contingent,  he  concluded  a 
convention  with  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, by  which  the  latter  undertook  to 
furnish  it  together  with  its  own.  With 
this  the  loyal  subjects  declared  them- 
selves satisfied ;  and  everything  went 
on  well  until  the  year  1836,  when 
Prince  Aloysius  I.  ascended  the 
throne.  In  the  meantime,  the  natives 
of  Lichtenstein  had  made  various  re- 
flections. The  conclusions  arrived  at 
were :  that  a  prince,  even  if  paid  no- 
thing, entails  sundry  expenses  on  the 
country  where  he  is  reigning ;  festivals 
have  io  be  given,  as  well  as  solemn 
audiences,  illuminations,  fire-works,  etc.  * 

Accordingly,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  their  new  lord  and  master,  and  made 
it  obvious  to  him  that  he  must  indem^ 
nify  the  country  for  all  expenses  of 
ithe  description  alluded  to.  Aloysius 
I.  was  as  excellent  a  monarch  as  his 
predecessor;  he  admitted  the  claims 
of  his  subjects,  and  made  an  agree- 
ment with  them  concerning  an  annual 
indemnity,  which  he  paid  with  exem- 
plaiy  regularity. 

The  Lichtensteiners  had  now  at- 
tained the  object  of  their  wishes ;  they 
led  an  existence  entirely  ideal.  They 
occupied  a  position  unique  in  Europe, 
nay,  in  the  whole  world ;  for,  insti»d 
of  paying  for  government,  they  actually 
were  paid  for  submission  to  it  It 
would  new  be  supposed  that  nothing 
in  future  could  disturb  the  good  under- 
standing existing  between  prince  and 


people.  But  alas!  that  the  0 
should  here  find  its  application 
ly,  that  he  who  has  got  jel 
wants  it  abo  to  be  curled. 

John  II.  became  Prince  of 
stein.  One  fine  morning  h( 
himself:  '<  Since  I  have  no 
nay,  since  I— Kiontrary  to  all< 
ed  usages — pay  a  tribute  to 
jects,  I  ought  at  least  to  hare 
erty  to  live  according  to  n 
This  small  capital  is  a  bors. 
plenty  of  money ;  I  will  set 
Vienna  I"  No  sooner  said  thi 
John  n.  built  a  magnificent  { 
the  capital  of  Austria,  and 
lived  in  a  luxurious  style.  1 
emment  of  the  principality  b 
ed  to  a  minister,  with  whoui 
responded.  But  when  wei 
stupid  Lichtensteiners  to  be  i 
They  put  their  heads  togethc 
solved  to  send  a  deputatioc 
supreme  master  in  Vienna; 
particular  morning,  just  as  tl 
had  got  out  of  bed,  a  doxe 
most  distinguished  among  hts 
made  their  appearance.  1 
customary  reverences  and  cei 
the  deputation  put  forth  its 
with  becoming  solemnity,  e^ 
itself  somewhat  to  the  foUowu 
"  We  don't  pay  your  serene 
any  civil  list ;  on  the  contn 
serene  highness  pays  an  so 
demnity  to  us.  But  yoai 
highness  is  in  possession  of 
fortune,  and  spends  it  in  a  ro; 
ner,  by  the  which  formerly  yo 
cipality  benefited*  If,  now,; 
rene  highness  continues  to  i 
Vienna,  you  inflict  a  serioos  \ 
your  subjects;  and  it  appeal 
fore  to  us  but  Just  that  yoo  il 
future  inhabit  at  least  six  m 
the  year  your  own  capitaL" 
demands  of  a  political  natv 
appended  to  this  petition.  J 
granted  their  request^  and  issno 
over,  a  brand-new  oonstitatioo 
parliament  of  fifteen  memben 
be  promised  to  pay  out  of  1 
pocket 
Botwlni  about  the  vSMSf^ 
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imer?  Well,  now  the  diffi- 
568,  for  they  are  exactly  the 
the  present  dispute. 
I  having  long  furnished  this 
t,  sent,  some  time  ago,  a  bill 
ulting  expenses  to  the  prince, 
prince  thought  that,  as  he  had 
i  his  claims  to  a  civil  list, 
.  paid  his  subjects  a  round 
7  year,  it  could  be  no  very 
rden  for  the  said  subjects  to 
r  own  federal  contingent. 
Lichtensteiners  obstinately 


refuse  to  do;  the  prince,  on  the  other 
side,  tired  of  so  much  trouble,  has  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  abdicate,  and 
to  cede  his  dominions  to  Austria.  But 
against  this  scheme  his  people  protest 
most  energetically — they  would  rather 
belong  to  Switzerland.  Beside,  if 
Austria  annexes  Lichtenstein,  then 
Prussia  will  regard  the  transaction 
with  an  envious  eye.  The  prince  will 
neither  pay  nor  govern.  Such  is  the 
present  state  of  things,  of  which  no- 
body can  predict  the  end. 


From  The  St.  James  Magazine. 
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eo  things  aro  alike."  Such 
tum  of  science.  "  Nature," 
wise  men,  <' resembles  the 
if  Cleopatra,  which  custom 
de,  so  infinite  is  their  varie- 
m  in  so  humble  a  thing  as  a 
leep  there  is  a  personal  iden- 
the  shepherd  of  Salisbury 
1  vow  to  you  that  he  can 
ite  between  the  countenances 
ember  of  his  woolly  family, 
cularize  their  features.  So 
lerdsman  and  his  drove,  the 
d  his  stud.  But  why  pur- 
theme?  Why  dwell  upon 
kS  guipassent  et  ne  se  resem- 
'  Is  it  to  prove  that  these 
ices  are  mero  fallacies,  and 
real  existence;  that  they 
le  classed  with  Sir  Thomas 
** vulgar  errors?"  No;  but 
that  whereas  each  member 
of  sheep,  of  a  herd  of  oxen, 
)f  horses,  carries  his  individ- 
narkedly,  the  privilege  is  not 
nded  in  the  genus  homo.  1 
iver  that  the  number  of  cases 
sn  identity  which  have  lately 
ly  knowledge  is  not  only  as- 
but  exceedingly  embarrass- 
7  add,  too^  fuarum  magna 


pars  Jut;  which,  being  translated, 
means,  in  which  I  have  formed  a  tio 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  quorum. 
It  is  no  pleasant  sensation  te  know 
that  your  "  counterfeit  presentment"  is 
walking  the  earth ;  in  fact,  it  is  mon- 
strously unpleasant  The  other  day  I 
felt  a  heavy  hand  placed  rapidly  upon 
my  shoulder,  in  the  most  unceromoni- 
ous  and  familiar  of  ways,  accompanied 
with  an  equally  unceremonious  and 
familiar  exclamation :  "  Wliy,  Per- 
kins, old  boy,  how  are  ye  ?  Haven't 
seen  ye  for  an  age !  Glad  to  see  you 
again  in  London!  How  aro  all  the 
folks  at  Nottingham?" 

How  far  this  familiar  stranger  would 
have  gone  on  in  this  fluent  strain  of 
amity  I  know  not.  It  was  time  to 
stop  his  exuberance  of  friendship,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  my 
name  was  not  Perkins ;  that  I  had  not 
come  from  Nottingham ;  and,  I  fexir, 
added,  in  the  bitterness  and  irritation 
of  the  moment,  that  I  had  never  been 
to  Nottingham,  and  never  wished  to 
go  there.  '^Oh,  nonsense,  Perkins! 
rm  not  going  to  be  knocked  off  in  that 
style.  How  aro  Mrs.  Perkins  and  the 
chicks  ?"  ^  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  yon 
aro  mJBtakfm  in  your  man ;  my  name 
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is  not  Perkins.**  "  It  may  not  be  Per- 
kins now,  but  it  was  three  months  ago ; 
and  whatever  your  new  name  may  be, 
I  am  not  going  to  be  turned  off  in  this 
way.  Not  Perkins  I  Vhy,  you  can't 
get  rid  of  that  mole  on  your  cheek  with 
your  new  name  ;  and  as  to  your  wig, 
old  fellow,  there  never  was  but  that 
shade  of  red  I  ever  saw.  Come, 
where  shall  we  dine?''  "1  must 
plainly  tell  you,  sir,"  I  replied  to  my 
would-be  friend,  "you  are  carrying 
your  pleasantry  too  far ;  and  if  you 
do  not  leave  me  at  once,  I  will  give 
you  in  charge  of  the  police."  The 
fellow,  evidently  chagrined,  left  me  to 
chew  the  cud  of  bitter  reflection. 
•*  Well,  welV'  were  Ms  parting  words, 
"  it  can't  be  Perkins  after  all ;  Per- 
kins was  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  this 

chap  is "     He  had  by  this  time 

got  out  of  hearing.  What  an  unpleas- 
ant rencontre  this  !  I  thought  to  my- 
self. Then  again  the  subject  took  an- 
other aspect.  What  if  the  real,  the 
true  Perkins,  should  ever  be  persecut- 
ed by  mtf  friends  as  I  have  been  by 
one  of  his  ? 

And  this  leads  me  qu  to  another  in- 
cident in  the  same  category,  which  oc- 
curred still  more  recently,  and  might 
have  led  to  very  deplorable  results. 
In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  end  is 
yet.  I  had  business  out*  of  town  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  returned  punctually 
at  the  appointed  hour.  Whom  should 
1  meet  on  the  platform  of  the  terminus 
but  Tom  Cridlins !  Now  Tom  is  a 
great  gossip,  and  an  immense  favorite 
with  the  ladies.  He  frequents  the 
theatres  and  the  operas,  conversaziones 
and  balls,  and  retails  all  the  news 
and  scandal  of  the  day  to  his  fair 
fi'iends.  Well,  I  met  him  accidentally 
at  the  terminus ;  in  an  instant  he  was 
full  of  apologies  and  excuses.  "  Hope, 
Sum,  done  no  mischief;  didn't  mean 
i,  didn't  mean  it, 'pon  honor ;  deuced 
sorr}',  hope  it's  all  over."  "Why, 
what's  the  matter?"  "Didn't  know 
you'd  gone  out  of  town,  you  sly  dog. 
1  understand  it  all.  Called  at  Mrs. 
Sam's  yesterday ;  told  her— didn't  do 
it  intentionally — saw  you  at  the  opera 


Monday  night  with  Countess  *! 
cona;  magnificent  woman;  s: 
once  made  mistake.  Why  didi 
tell  me  you'd  gone  out  of 
wouldn't  have  breathed  a  word, 
honor,  aocidentaL"  "  Opera,  T< 
wasn't  at  the  opera ;  I  have  bee 
of  town  since  Monday  morning; ; 
mistaken."  "  Capital  joke,  that. ' 
Sam,  think  Pm  'flicted  with 
blindness  ?  No,  my  boy,  nothing  1 
me  but  friendship ;  wouldn't  haT( 
a  word  had  known  you  didn't  wai 
Need  I  say  what  a  miseraUe 
was  opened  up  before  me  ?  A  je 
wife's  jealousy  accidentally  ioil 
in  this  innocent  nuinner,  and  even 
CridUns  incredulous.  These  m 
the  world  won't  believe  in — m 
thing. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  seriously,  *^tl 
very  unfortunate ;  but  you  were  i 
more  mistaken  in  your  life.  I 
not  been  at  the  opera  for  weeks." 
that  wicked  twinkle  of  his  eye!  **' 
my  boy,  /'don't  want  to  belieT< 
were  there;  disbelieve  anythio| 

like ;  only ^"    "  Tom,  I  can 

this  no  longer ;  I  must  not  be  p! 
with ;  you  must  admit  that  I  wa 
at  the  opera.  1  can  bring  the  i 
village  of  Cudgleton  to  prov< 
aliln:*  "  Glad  to  hear  it,  for  p« 
home's  sake.  Mrs.  Sam  took  it 
ill,  can  assure  you ;  sorry,  'ceed 
sorry;  but  really  the  countess 
magnificen  t  woman."  "  Who  the 
cares  now  about  the  countess 
affirm  that  I  have  been  at  Codg 
from  Monday  4  p.m.  till  tins  mofl 
10  A.M.  Left  by  express,  and  joi 
rived."  "  There's  the  bell,  Sam ; 
say  good-bye ;  remember  me  to 
wife;  purely  accidental;  'oeedi 
regret  it ;  believe  every  word  yoc 
— will  back  it  'gainst  all  odds; 
member  me  to  your  wife,  and  taQ 
/  believe  yoUj  my  hay  J* 

"  Believe  me,  my  boy !"  and  tl 
how  Tom  Cridlins  left  me,— li 
hearted  and  gay-spirited,  after  ha' 
kindled  a  torch  which  Acberbo  i 
could  not  quench. 

I  returned  home.    Of  ooane  1 
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epared  to  receive  me.  In 
ested;  in  Tain  I  insisted 
ridlins  was  laboring  under 
I  had  brought  him  to  con- 
*h,  "  Oh,  then,  you  have 
day ;  planning  and  schem- 
>se,  to  get  up  a  pack  of 
16.  I  understand ;  but  you 
g  to  deceive  me.  Natural 
etter  than  got-up  evidence, 
)refer  to  take  Mr.  Thomas 
3t  statement  to  his  second, 
some  things  better  fresh, 
ay  I  take  to  be  one  of 
Whatever  you  and  Mr. 
^  choose  to  concoct,  for  the 
1  believe  whdt  I  please  to 

)n  till  bedtime.  Would 
I  say  we  had  had  it  out 
At  midnight  we  were 
hick  of  it ;  and  to  acquire 
»r  for  future  assaults,  Mrs. 
:ly  fell  asleep, 
a  time  for  me !  Oh  that 
pse  the  hand  of  the  clock 
ty  hours,  or  push  it  on 
ouble  had  blown  over! 
:hat  man,  whoever  he  is, 

0  like  me !  Why  was  he 
?  why  was  he  there  with 

1  ?  Cridlins  saw  nothing 
ess  Tarascona — only  seen 
id  his  foolish  head  jumps 
sion  it  must  be  the  count- 
at  he  is !  Why  isn't  he 
)loyed,  like  other  people, 
dling  about  on  his  five 

year,  philandering  and 
-»hief?  He  can  scarcely 
gers  on  his  hand,  yet  he 

devil  of  a  row  between 
e! 

tck  struck.  I  had  fallen  ^ 
npered  doze;  still  it  was 
othing.  With  the  waking 
ne  back,  not  quite  so  ex- 
:  all  it  might  have  been 
emember  reading  of  a 
ena  who  had  a  sovereign 
diist  every  attack  of  de- 
am  disappointed  or  vexed, 
ised    or   dissatisfied,"  he 


said,  ^I  look  round  upon  the  world 
and  notice  how  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  are  worse  off  than  myself, 
and  the  result  invariably  is,  that 
grumbling  and  vexation  take  wings 
and  fiy  away,  and  contentment  and 
cheerfulness  return  and  nestle  in  my 
bosom." 

What,  thought  I,  as  I  lay  awake, — 
what  if,  instead  of  this  conjugal  cotv- 
tretempsj  I  had  been  wrongly  seized 
for  theft  and  murder,  and  unable  to 
prove  an  cdilnf  Such  cases  have  been. 
Such  cases  have  been!  Why,  they 
have  taken  place  by  scores — are  tak- 
ing place,  and  will  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  And  my  imagination  vividly 
portrayed  the  mental  agonies  of  the 
innocent  convict  Memory  ransacked 
the  dusty  tomes  of  history  to  supply 
fresh  food  for  meditation,  fresh  fuel  to 
feed  my  horror.  Does  not  Pliny  cite 
innumerable  instances  ?  Had  not  the 
twin  brothers  of  Ephesus  just  cause  to 
exclaim,  each  to  his  unknown  counter- 
part, in  the  anguish  and  bitterness  pf 
his  spirit, "  Oh,  Dromio,  Dromio,  where- 
fore art  thou,  Dromio?**  Does  not 
the  "Newgate  Calendar"  teem  with 
cases  of  men's  lives  perjured  by  false 
witoesses,  or  sacrificed  to  a  false  tissue 
of  circumstances  ?  Did  not  Richard 
Coleman  and  Clinch  and  Mackley  suf- 
fer death  for  crimes  of  which  they 
were  subsequently  proved  to  be  guilt- 
less, simply  because  each  was  mis- 
taken for  the  "  right  man,"  who  was 
not,  and  never  is,  in  the  "  right  place." 
Was  not  Hoag  tried  at  New  York,  in 
1804,  for  bigamy,  through  a  similar 
misconception  ?  And  did  jiot  Redman 
in  1822,  ^id  Robinson  in  1824,  just 
escape  the  gallows  by  a  hair's-breadth? 
And  were  not  these  instances  enough 
to  scarify  any  man's  imagination,  and 
shiver  his  every  nerve  ?  My  "  coun- 
terfeit presentment"  was  evidently 
wandering  about  somewhere.  What 
sort  of  a  character  was  he  ?  Did  he 
belong  to  the  dangerous  classes  ?  was 
he  a  respectable  member  of  society  or 
an  impostor?  was  he  cunning  and 
clever,  and  capable  of  swindling?  was 
he  cold-blooded  and  resolute,  capable 
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of  murder  ?  was  he  passionate  and  re- 
vengefiil?  was  he  anything  and  every- 
thing that  could  lead  a  man  into  a  vio- 
lent scrape  ? 

No  wonder  the  perspiration  ran  off 
my  brow  as  my  brain  scudded  through 
the  chapter  of  probabilities  and  re- 
vealed a  long  gloomy  vista  of  perils. 
I  bethought  me  of  the  police.  Should 
I  make  known  that  my  "  counterfeit" 
was  abroad  ^*  stalking  the  world 
around?^  Should  I  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  Scotland  Yard,  and  warn  them 
if  they  heard  of  a  robbery  or  a  mur- 
der, or  some  other  viUanyor  felony 
committed  by  a  man  answering  to 
my  description,  that  /  was  not  the 
culprit?  To  be  forewarned  is  to  bo 
forearmed;  to  tell  them  tlus  might 
save  loss  of  time,  and  spare  a  world 
of  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  annoy- 
ance. Beside,  was  it  not  exactly 
what  my  late  friend  Richter  had 
done?  Ah!  by-the-bye,  you  didn't 
know  Richter — thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Richter,  poor  fellow,  is  dead  now; 
but  there  is  a  moral  attached  to  his 
life,  and  we,  whose  eidola  are  walk- 
ing the  earth,  may  as  well  extract  it. 

Richter  was  a  wealthy  rentier,  liv- 
ing in  Vienna ;  and  a  thorough  Aus- 
trian by  birth,  education,  and  nature. 
Quiet,  inoffensive,  kindly ;  there  was 
nothing  striking  about  him  in  person 
or  position.  He  never  meddled  with 
that  firebrand — politics ;  he  had  never 
troubled  the  most  immaculate  govern- 
ment of  the  imperial  and  royal  apos- 
tolic Kaiser  with  unseasonable  and 
unreasonable  comments  on  its  virtues 
or  defects ;  he  had  never  violated  that 
most  sacred  thing,  the  concordat ; 
had  never  offended  lord  or  prince ; 
had  hated  Hungary,  and  had  always 
wished  Venice  at  the  bottom  instead 
of  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  He  was 
a  peaceable  citizen,  obedient  to  the  de- 
crees of  his  sovereign,  and  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  life  with  well-bal- 
anced footstep,  inclining  to  nothing 
that  was  likely  to  lead  him  or  his 
neighbor  into  the  dark  and  dre^iry  des- 
ert of  trouble  and  vexation.  Never- 
theless the  Nemesis  of  envy  marked 


him  for  her  own  ;  and  be  was  p( 
at  during  the  latter  part  of  his  1 
one  who  could  set  the  vast  an 
spies  and  detectives  formed  an 
ciplined  by  that  arch-policeman, 
temich,  at  absolute  defiance. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Herr  B 
of  an  afternoon  or  morning— a 
one  might  who  had  nothing  bet 
do— to  stroll  up  and  down  the  p 
pal  tlioroughfares  of  Vienna,  giz 
its  splendid  shope,  and  admin 
beauty  and  the  becrinolmed  silb 
satins,  muslins  and  grenadines,  o 
stately  dames  of  that  ancient  and  q 
city.  One  day — ^it  was  in  the  son 
of  1849— Herr  ^chter  was/d 
along  the  E&tner  Strasse,  and, 
pelled  neither  by  curiosity  nor  o 
ousnesB,  but  that  indefinable  « 
thing  which  often  directs  our  eo 
and  shapes  our  conduct  witboat 
consciousness,  stopped  before 
«  Storr  and  Mortimer"  of  the  H 
burg  capital.  Why  did  he  thrust 
self  in  amongst  tl^t  band  of  n^ 
gamtnsy  who,  with  gaping  moatli 
burning  eyes,  were  devouring 
splendors  of  the  plate-glass  win 
and  wistfully  wishing  that  that  gl 
ing  heap  of  rings  and  chains,  bnx 
and  necklaces,  cassolettes  and  kx 
bracelets  and  eardrops,  emeralds, 
monds,  pearls,  rubies,  turquoises, 
were  theirs?  Why  did  he  m 
with  them  ?  He  could  not  haw 
you,  nor  can  I.  Only  he  was  t 
and  it  was  evident  his  heart,  too 
overflowing,  like  Mr.  Pickwick's, 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  ** 
fellows !"  such  was  his  train  of  tho 
"  you  can  never  get  any  of 
treasures,  though  you  should  tml 
century;"  and  then  turning awa 
muttered  aloud,  still  continuing 
train  of  thought,  **Any  of  them  t 
be  mine  in  a  moment  if  I  cb 
Wa?  he  speculating  on  the  iniqn 
force  of  the  Austrian  guild  Uw 
the  false  system  of  political  ecoe 
in  vogue  in  Austria  ?  was  he  pw 
ing  over  the  mysteries  of  meum  d  ft 
or  endeavoring  to  solve  that  profo 
problem,  **  La  proprieU  <^eit  U  vJ 
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yes,  possiblj  no ;  but  just 
nent  a  strong  hand  was 
shoulder.  "One  word 
f  you  please,"  said  a  low 
3c,  imperative  yet  polite, 
itation  was  irresistible, 
itmost  complacency  Hcrr 
tired  with  the  gentleman 
!d  him  underneath  one  of 
gateways,  porte-carhhres, 
the  entrance  of  the  old 
Lses.  The  stranger  then 
er  from  his  pocket,  and 
;ntly,  now  at  its  contents, 
features  of  Herr  Richter, 
conversation  in  a  curt  and 
manner: 

m  under  the   painful  ne- 
-equesting  you  to    follow 

hter,  incensed,  grows  res- 

r,  who  are  you  that  dare 
thout  finishing  the  sen- 
ire  w  himself  into  an  atti- 
nce,  if  not  defiance. 
3u  not  better  give  less 
»olly  asked  the  stranger, 
ill  assistance  ?" 
he  truth  dawned  upon  the 
I  stranger,  though  clad  in 

attire  of  a  bourgeois,  be- 
at mysterious  body,  dread- 
section  of  the  community, 
•ived  its  ordei*s,  so  it  was 
relieved,  directly  from  the 
a  joint  committee  of  the 
e  itself.  Yes,  he  must  be 
the  secret  police, 
thter,  however,  is  not  hur- 
the  star  chamber  where 
nders  are  dealt  with,  but 

to  tlie  Scotland  Yard  of 
3  headquarters  of  the  ^en- 
he  central  station  for  crim- 
3.  In  Austria  it  is  safer 
5d  with  common  thieves 
than  to  be  suspected  of 
th  politics.  So  the  Ilerr's 
aterially  relieved ;  though 

his   fate,   on  perceiving 
Dn  he  scarcely  felt  enrag- 
lignity  offered  him. 
\j  had  arrived  within  the 


gloomy  precincts  of  the  gaol  bai*racka, 
things  began  to  explain  themselves. 
There  was  evident  satisfaction,  not  to 
say  exultation,  on  the  faces  of  the  offi» 
cials.  The  captor  was  specially  grat- 
ified; and  waving  his  warrant,  as 
though  it  were  an  honorable  trophy, 
over  the  head  of  his  unfortunate  prize, 
he  exclaimed — 

"I've  captured  him  at  last;  Fve 
found  him  and  caught  hun,  this  prince 
of  pickpockets !"  and  he  enacted  the 
passion  of  triumph  so  perfectly  that 
he  jeered  at  and  derided  in  true  Teu- 
tonic fashion  his  safe  and  sound  vic- 
tim in  the  most  cold-blooded  and  inso- 
lent manner. 

"  As  I  was  passing  down  the  E[&t- 
ner  Strasse,"  continued  this  self-grata- 
latory  detective,  "  I  saw  him  look- 
ing into  a  goldsmith's  shop,  noting 
every  article  in  the  window,  and  heard 
him  muttering  to  himself,  with  a  most 
complacent  air,  *Any  one  of  them 
could  be  mine  in  a  moment  if  I 
chose.'" 

A  superior  oflBicer  was  then  called, 
and  the  description  in  the  warrant  be- 
ing' read  over,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  with 
the  most  active  and  desperate  thief  in 
Vienna.  The  personal  appearance  of 
Herr  Richter  tallied  exactly  with  the 
written  portrait  in  the  possession  of 
the  Polizer-Haus ;  type  and  antitype 
could  not  be  more  exact. 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  the 
alarmed  captive,  "  I  the  greatest'  thief 
in  Vienna!  I  am  Herr  Richter,  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  property,  rich 
enough  to  purchase  twenty  jewellers' 
shops.  I  beg  you  to  be  careful  how 
you  proceed  further." 

"Don't  excite  yourself,"  retorted 
the  commissioner,  "  we  shaU  be  care- 
ful enough.  You  won't  catch  us  giv- 
ing you  an  opportunity  of  escape." 

"  Donnerwetter  /"  ejaculated  the 
now  infuriated  rentier ;  "  this  is  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Just  send 
round  for  my  banker  and  he  will  tdl 
you  who  and  what  I  am.  Fll  si|6 
jcu,  sir — ^I'U  sue  you,  sir,  as  sure  as 
you  are  bom,"  repeated  the  Herri 
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growing  more  exasperated  every  mo- 
ment. 

The  superintendent,  like  most  men 
of  his  profession,  was  well  versed  in 
physiognomy,  and  could  read  the  fca- 
rares  of  the  human  face  and  interpret 
their  varied  expressions.  '^  This  is 
not  feigned  anger,"  he  said  to  himself. 
The  banker  was  sent  for,  and  iden- 
tified the  prisoner  as  his  friend  Herr 
Richter.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
wealthy  gentleman  escaped  the  grasp 
of  the  Philistines. 

On  leaving  the  beetle-browed  gate- 
way of  the  police  barracks  the  Herr 
breathed  freely  again,  rejoicing  that 
matters  had  turned  out  no  worse  in 
that  empire  of  suspicion  and  caprice. 
He  moved  along  through  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  Austrian  capital, 
pondering  over  his  recent  unpleasant 
adventure.  At  length  he  called  a 
cab  to  take  him  to  his  club,  where  he 
might  drown  the  indignity  of  the 
morning  in  a  bumper  of  Tokay  or 
Johannisberg,  and  invite  oblivion  by 
devouring  a  good  dinner.  Hardly, 
however,  had  he  placed  his  foot  on 
the  step  than  he  was  forced  deep 
down  into  the  vehicle  by  a  mysteri- 
ous personage  at  his  back,  who,  wliis- 
pering  to  the  driver,  "  To  the  police 
station  V*  enters  the  cab  also.  Speech- 
less and  aghast  as  though  a  spectre 
were  the  intnider,  the  unfortunate 
Herr  Richter  looked  wildly  at  his 
compulsory  companion. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  spectre — 
**  I  know  all  you  are  going  to  say," 
feebly  remarked  the  desperate  Rich- 
ter, cursing  his  fate. 

"  Of  course  you  know,"  sneered  the 
spectre  at  his  side,  who,  however,  is 
no  spectre,  but  a  jolly-looking  individ- 
ual in  the  prime  of  manhood.  **  Of 
course  yon  know."  And  with  this  he 
dives  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
drags  forth  the  fatal  warrant. 

"  All  right !"  gi-oans  out  the  inevit- 
able captive,  with  whom  despair  was 
fast  degenerating  into  recklessness. 
"All  right,  you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  read  every  trait.  I  have 
read  the  account  myself.     It  is  very 


correct,  wonderfully  correct,  to 
correct." 

"  For  a  gentleman  of  your  p 
sion,"  observed  the  portly  dek 
"you  are  really  very  civil  I 
dozen  such  as  you  would  mam 
ly  improve  the  manners  of  oo 
em  chevaliers  (Tindustrie.  I  n 
boy,"  continued  the  plea.s3at 
catcher,  poking  the  onresistin; 
in  the  ribs,  "  yon  ought  to  tk 
over,  and  exert  yourself  to  in 
little  politeness  into  your  tribe, 
a  large  section  of  the  oommonit 
know.  If  you  get  out  again, 
over  my  advice." 

The  only  reply  of  Herr  I 
was  a  faint,  helpless  smile. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  a  gi 
shout  of  laughter  greeted  the  • 
and  the  captured. 

The  latter  seated  himself  in  a 
and,  composing  his  thoughts  for 
perate  harangue,  thus  address 
commissioners  present : 

*^  Gentlemen,  here  I  am  agai 
here  I  am  resolved  to  remain, 
is,  I  should  not  be  safe  anywbc 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  until  ai 
and  taken  to  the  station  by  d 
detectives  one  after  the  other, 
lating  from  to-day's  experieno 
forming  a  moderate  estimate 
rate  of  locomotion  at  which  I 
proceed  under  the   circumstan 
would    take  me   a    fortnight  t 
home  and  bury  myself  from  tl 
hated  gaze  of  ^  mankind.    Y« 
therefore  have  the  kindness  to 
keep  you  company  and  make  tli 
sonal   acquaintance  of  each  n 
of  your  force,  who  will  then,  I 
be  able  to  recognize  me  when  li 
me  in  the  streets." 

The  commissioner-in-chief  re| 
that  he  could  not  assent  to  t)ie  1 
proposition.  "Impossible!  it 
never  do,  my  dear  sir,"  he  infi 
the  astounded  Richter,  "  for  a  cii 
even  a  man  of  your  respectabilir 
appearance,  to  know  all  the  deted 
the  state  itself  would  be  endang 
However,"  he  added  very  gracic 
"  I  will  give  you  a  certificate,  o 
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nd  seal,  that  you  are  not  the 
lave  been  taken  for;  hnd 
ake,  I  hope,  as  far  as  lies 
3r,  the  amende  honorable" 
;t^f-Ieaver 
vous  voulez." 

3hter  surrendered  uncondi- 
id,  like  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
;  he  could  so  get  away." 
I  that  hour  did  he  lose  sight 
cious  "  ticket-of-leave,"  the 
ise  of  the  Austrian  Scotland 
I  always  carried  it  about 
3  a  kind  of  amulet  to  charm 
CO  active  agens  de  police. 
will  and  testament  he  in- 
>ccial  clause,  ordering  that 
ther  sheath,  containing  the 
ait,  should  be  placed  in  his 

lows  how  many  a  fix  it  may 
e  out  of?"  was  written  in 
with  his  own  hand, 
uld  not  I,  then,  do  like  Herr 
ought  your  humble  servant, 
lay  awake.  If  ever  the 
and  of  a  peeler  be  laid  on 
Br,  such  shall  be  my  first 
aw  !  why  should  I  not  take 
forelock  ?  why  should  I  not 
r  morning  to  Scotland  Yard 
nt  the  commissioners  that 
feit  was  at  large,  and  might 
ne  fearful  atrocity,  some 
ne,  and  so  beg  for  a  ticket 
on — a  ticket-of-leave  ? 
iiilst  I  was  putting  on  the 
and  buckling  on  my  armor 
iginary  foes,  I  had  forgot- 
1  danger  that  encompassed 
b  I  was  congratulating  my- 
igenious  dispensation  I  was 
om  the  police,  I  forgot  that 
et  obtained  a  dispensation 
.rtner  of  my  joys  and  sor- 
ras  calmly  reposing  by  my 
nly  reposing,  I  say,  for 
med  to  disturb  her.  There 
1,  it  appears  to  me,  whose 
ing  can  break,  and  it  is  ex- 
lass  of  natures  which  can 
and  effectually  disturb  the 


peace  of  others.  It  is  a  mighty  faculty, 
and  was  possessed,  a  merveille,  by  Mra. 
Sam. 

When  she  woke  I  meekly  broached 
my  idea  of  police  protection,  thereby 
intending  by  a  side-wind  to  establish 
my  sp6tless  innocence  before  her. 
Granted  the  necessity  of  police  pro- 
tection, the  corollary  would  be  that  the 
story  of  the  opera  and  the  countess  was 
all  a  myth.  Mi*s.  Sam  let  me  run  the 
whole  tether  of  suggestion  with  sur- 
prising complacency.  I  almost  felt  I 
was  triumphant. 

"Mr,  Samuel  — ^,  you  may  be 
guilty  of  whatever  folly  you  please ;  it 
is  nothmg  strange  to  you/'  she  began 
in  her  most  stately  and  cutting  manner ; 
,"  but  if  you  think  of  bamboozling  me 
and  throwing  me  off  the  scent,  you  have 
mistaken  your  woman.  The  herring 
to  trail  across  my  path  must  be  strong- 
er flavored  than  the  one  you  have  in 
hand  if  you  would  turn  me  from  the 
pursuit.  Justice  I  am  resolved  to  have, 
and  will  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  not  yet  time  to  get  up,  and  I  wish 
to  finisli  my  sleep.  After  breakfast, 
with  your  kind  permission  (oh  the 
agony  of  that  irony !)  we  will  together 
call  on  the  countess.  She,  perhaps, 
may  be  able  to  explain." 

I  knew  the  countess  had  left  town; 
but  I  did  not  dare  to  say  so,  and  hypo- 
critically assented  to  Mrs.  Sam's  pro- 
posal. She  was  furious  when  she 
learnt  that  the  countess  was  from  home. 
"  How  long  had  she  been  from  home  ?" 
"  A  fortnight,"  was  the  testimony  of  the 
butler.  "  Has  she  not  been  in  town 
since?"  «No."  "Was  she  not  in 
town  on  Monday  ?"  "  Certainly  not." 
How  freely  I  breathed  as  this  witness 
gave  his  involuntary  and  corrobora- 
tive evidence  in  my  favor.  Mrs.  Sam 
turned  round  upon  me  with  ui  incred- 
ulous smile.  "  I  condone  it  this  time," 
she  graciously  observed  as  we  descend- 
ed the  steps,  which  reminded  me  very 
forcibly  of  the  verdict  of  the  Ck)misll 
jury — ^**  We  find  the  prisoner  no/ guiltji 
only  we  advise  him  not  to  do  it  again/" 
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An  Intermittent  Fountain. — M.  TAbbe 
Laborde,  writing  to  Le»  Monde$^  de- 
Rcribes  a  simple  apparatus  for  producing 
an  Intermittent  fountain.  It  consists 
of  an  inyerted  flask  fitted  wfth  a  cork, 
through  which  pass  two  tubes  of  un- 
equallength.  The  longer  reaches  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  outside 
has  a  length  of  some  twenty  inches. 
The  shorter  tube  merely  pierces  the 
cork,  and  does  not  extend  to  any  length 
inside,  and  outside  it  ends  immediately 
in  a  jet,  which  can  be  curved  round. 
The  flask  is  filled  with  water,  fitted  with 
the  two  tubes,  and  then,  with  the  finger 
on  the  shorter  tube,  is  inyerted,  plung- 
ing the  end  of  the  longer  tube  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water.  The  instrument  may  now 
be  fixed  in  this  position,  as  an  intermit- 
tent iet  of  water  begins  to  flow  at  once, 
contmuing  until  the  flask  is  empty.  The 
column  of  water  in  the  longer  tube  will 
be  seen  to  be  alternately  rising  and  fall- 
ing, from  which  phenomena  an  expla- 
nation has  been  given  of  the  cause  of 
the  intermittent  flow. 

On  Phosphatie  Deposits  JReeently  Dis- 
sovered    in  North   WaUs^  &y   Dr,    Aug. 
Voeleker. — An  extensive  mine,  contain- 
ing several  phosphatic  minerals,   was 
accidentally  discovered  early  last  year 
by  Mr.  Hope  Jones,  of  Hooton,  Che- 
shire, whilst  he  was  searching  for  other 
minerals  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cwm- 
gyncn,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Oswes- 
try. Mr.  Hope  Jones  found  the  phosphat- 
ic mine  to  be  continuous  for  more  than 
a  mile,  and  to  come  within  twelve  feet  of 
the  surface.     It  is  not  far  from. the  clay 
slate  and  lead  bearing  district  of  Llan- 
grynag.    The  strata  (slaty  shale)  contain 
several   beds  of  contemporaneous  fel- 
spathic  ash  and  scorioB,  and  the  usual 
fossils  of  the  Llandillo  series  are  found, 
but  not  in  great  numbers.     The  strata 
are  vertical,  and  run  east  to  west,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  fifteen  degrees 
north  of  west  (magnetic).     A  true  vein, 
or  fissure  containing  vein  deposit,  par- 
tially metallic,  divides  two  phosphatic 
deposits.     One  of  them  is  nearly  three 
yards  in  thickness,  and  embodies  phos- 


phatic limestone  beds,  conti 
ten  to  upwards  of  thirty-fi^ 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
more  valuable  deposit,  is  a 
half  thick,  and  consists  of  a 
phitic  shale,  largely  impreg 
phosphate  of  lime.  This  de] 
from  carbonate  of  lime,  and  z 
in  phosphate  of  lime  than  th 
tioned  deposit.  In  specimei 
a  depth  of  about  twelve  fee 
surface.  Dr.  Voeleker  found 
56  per  cent  of  phosphate  ( 
this  phosphatic  shale.  At 
depth  the  shale  becomes  rich 
phates,  and,  consequently,  i 
able.  In  the  deeper  specime 
portions  of  phosphate  of  lin 
ed  to  64 J  per  cent.  This  ] 
mine  is  readily  accessible,  an( 
drainable  to  a  depth  of  about 
and  contains  many  hundred 
if  not  millions,  of  tons  oi 
phosphatic  minerals.  The 
of  this  extensive  mine  in  Ei 
pears  to  be  of  great  importa 
English  agriculturist,  who  a 
sent  time  consumes  annually 
of  phosphatic  minerals  in  th 
superphosphate    and  similar 


Belgian  Records. — The  Roy 
ical  Commission  of  Belgiu 
for  some  years  past  has  been  d 
service  by  publishing  recorc 
dexes  of  the  documents  relat 
domestic  history  of  Belgium 
usual  quarterly  meeting  a  i 
back.  M.  Galeshoot  present 
of  the  "  lAcre  des  FeaOiitaires 
III.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  distribu! 
scientific  and  other  bodies  e 
receive  the  publications  of  th 
sion.  At  the  same  time,  M.  1 
keeper  of  the  archives,  sul 
proposal  to.  publish  the  cha 
the  abbey  of  St.  Trond,  n 
founded  in  the  year  660.  1 
ments  of  which  the  chartulai 
posed  are  of  high  interest,  i 
mcnce  in  the  eighth  centor, 
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inch  light  on  the  civil  and  re- 
history,  manners  and  customs, 
:itutions  of  the  middle  ages. 

pot  Period.  —  Professor  Wolf,  of 
has  undertaken  the  laborious 
f  determining  the  number  of 
ts  at  the  different  periods  when 
nets,  more  especially  Jupiter, 
terihelion  and  aphelion.  In  the 
59  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
determines  the  leading  charac- 
he  sun-spot  curve,  that  Saturn 
small  alterations  in  the  height 
eth  of  the  undulations,  and  tha^t 
h  and  Venus  determine  the  in- 
3ns  of  the  curve.  More  recently, 
iington  and  Mr.  De  la  Rue  have 
1  to  the  same  subject,  and  the 
Q  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stewart, 
ind  that  when  "  the  sun  or  a 
'  the  solar  surface  approaches 
tt,  the  spots  disappear,  or  the 
ess  increases."  It  is  the  inten- 
Professor  Wolf  to  calculate  for 
ve  days  a  mean  relative  number 
spots  during  the  period  1811- 
He  giv^  the  results  of  a  portion 
abors  in  showing  the  connection 
sun-spot  period  of  11.11  years 
e  revolution  of  Jupiter  between 
re  1805  and  1816.  The  numbers 
ire  certainly  very  remarkable, 
.1st  only  21  spots  were  visible 
ter  the  perihelion  of  Jupiter  in 
L  were  seen  in  1815  at  the  time 


of  the  aphelion.  The  progression  of 
the  numbers  is  otherwise  very  remark- 
able. 

Plastic  Wood, — Among  new  inven- 
tions we  hear  of  plastic  wood,  or  rather 
of  a  method  by  which  wood  can  be 
rendered  plastic,  and  so  applied  to 
various  novel  purposes.  The  method 
consists  in  forcing  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  under  pressure,  into  the  cells  of 
the  wood,  and  continuing  it  a  sufficient 
time,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wood  operated  on.  When  completely 
saturated  with  the  acid,  the  wood  is 
washed  in  water,  and  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, which  presses  the  fibres  close  to- 
gether without  breaking  them,  and  re- 
duces it  to  about  a  tenth  of  its  origi- 
nal bulk,  and  the  size  and  form  thus 
impressed  on  it  remain  unaltered.  Thus, 
if  pressed  in  dies,  the  details  retain  all 
the  sharpness  ever  afterwards,  unless 
the  wood  should  get  soaked  with  water. 
Wood  treated  in  this  way  is  particularly 
well  suited  for  carvings,  as  it  cuts  under 
the  tool  almost  as  easily  as  cheese ;  and 
it  may  be  made  ornamental,  for  various 
dyes  can  be  forced  in  to  color  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  acid.  But  it  can  also 
be  made  hard  as  flint  and  incombustible, 
by  forcing  in  a  preparation  of  water- 
glass  or  soluble  flint.  From  all  this,  i^^ 
seems  likely  that  wood  may  be  employ- 
ed in  new  ways  for  ornamental  and  use- 
ful purposes. 
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tfSBicAN  Republic  :  Its  Consti- 

1,  Tendencies,  and  Destiny.    By 

.    Brow^son,  LL.D.     8vo.,  pp. 

New  York :  P.  O'Shea.     1866. 

book,  which  was  merely  an- 
i  in  our  January  number,  is  the 
f  Dr.  Brownson's  mature  age, 
3erience,  great  learning,  and  ex- 
lary  intellectual  and  literary 
and  discipline.  It  would  seem 
I  life-long  labors  as  a  philosophi- 
.  critical  writer  had  been  sim- 
course  of  preparation  for  this 
kg  achievement,  and  that  noth- 
i  severe  could  have  trained  his 
0  grasp  and  handle  the  great 
les  involved  with  such  masterly 
ease,  perspicuity,  and  complete- 


The  questions  discussed  are :  Govern- 
ment ;  the  Origin  of  Government ; 
Constitution  of  Government ;  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  Secession ;  Reconstruction ; 
Political  Tendencies;  Destiny — Politi- 
cal and  Reli^ous.  The  argument 
throughout  is  sustained  and  connected 
in  such  a  perfect  manner,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  divisi(fns  of  the 
subject  so  thoroughly  welded,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  extracts  at  all 
within  the  compass  of  tliis  notice 
which  would  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  work.  It  must  be  read  and  studied 
to  appreciate  its  beauty,  scope,  and  co- 
gency. 

Government  and  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernment are  analyzed  and  placed  on 
their  historical  and  metaphysical  basis. 
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The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  explained  in  a  manner  never  before 
attempted  or  approached.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  states 
in  the  Union,  and  their  relations  to  her 
as  a  unit,  are  for  the  first  time  made 
clear  and  intellieible,  and  secession, 
while  dealt  with  charitably  as  respects 
individuals  and  the  erroneous  premises 
honestly  entertained  by  multitudes 
both  South  and  North,  is  logically 
proved  to  be  the  highest  of  political 
crimes — ^^  state  suici^,^^  The  consti- 
tutional and  Christian  method  of  res- 
toration is  pointed  out,  and  the  glorious 
destiny  of  the  country  painted  on  the 
sky  of  the  future  with  artistic  beauty 
and  prophetic  grandeur. 

The  style  is  remarkable  for  its 
strength,  density,  clearness,  and  purity. 
It  supports  and  carries  for^-ard  the  im- 
mense weight  and  volume  of  thought, 
argument,  and  historical  and  philoso- 
phical illustration  without  apparent  ef- 
rort,  and  transmits  the  author's  mean- 
ing directly  to  the  intellect,  like  a  ray 
of  light  passing  through   a  Brazilian 

Eebble  to  the  retina.  If  Dr.  Brownson 
ad  done  nothing  else,  his  philological 
labors  would  entitle  him  to  the  lasting 
admiration  of  every  lover  of  pure  Eng- 
lish. 

We  do  not  expect  the  work  to  be 
popular  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  or  that  it  will  escape  the  vitu- 
peration of  narrow-minded  men  and 
those  who  have  used  all  their  feeble 
power  in  vain  to  pull  down  the  struc- 
ture of  constitutional  unity.  But  we 
do  believe  that  it  will  be  read  and  ap- 
preciated by  a  very  large  class  of  right- 
minded,  thinking  men  South  and 
North,  and  exert  an  immense  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  complete  re- 
conciliation and  reconstruction  by  de- 
monstrating the  absolutely  illogical 
character  of  secession,  while  it  does 
justice  to  the  honesty,  manhood,  cour- 
age, military  skill,  and  fortitude  dis- 
played !»y  the  Southern  people.  It  is 
the  lojrical  defeat  of  the  rebellion. 
It  places  Dr.  Brownson  in  the  first 
rank  as  a  Catholic  statesman,  doctor  of 
laws,  and  fervent,  consistent  pa- 
triot, lie  is  the  citizen  who  never  de- 
spaired of  the  republic.  Every  man 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  history 
and  polities  of  the  country  must  study 
this  l)ook,  and  if  we  are  to  realize  the 
destiny  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
finger    of   Providence,    the    jirinciples 


which  it  has  established  musth 
the  ruling  principles  of  the  t 
men  of  Sie  country.  The  gk 
fairly  thrown  to  the  champiood  ( 
various  specious  and  popular  for. 
error,  falsehood,  and  fanaticism, 
civil  and  religious,  and  they  w 
compelled  to  take  it  up  and  d 
themselves  successfully  or  be 
demned  by  default  in  the  fiml 
diet  of  mankind.  The  typogn 
binding,  and  general  execution 
equal  to  the  best  London  booki 


Journal  of  Eugenie  de  Qui 
Edited  by  G.  8.  Trebutien.  12 
pp.  460.  Alexander  Strahan,  Lou 
and  New  York. 

This  very  remarkable  and  moit 
tractive  book  has  already  receirc 
lengthened  notice  in  The  Cat* 
World,  and  we  have  only  to  add 
never  was  there  penned  a  book  w 
of  the  highest  and  most  refined  u 
ment,  touching  pathos,  combbedi 
BO  much  deep  philosophic  and  pc 
thought.  Wnat  a  pure  and  uum 
soul  is  here  revealed !  Not  to  the  wc 
She  did  not  write  for  it,  but  for  her « 
soul,  and  the  soul  of  her  idolized  I 
rice.  He  has  found  renown  thro 
these  tear-bedewed  pages  of  a  devi 
sister.  We  read  it,  yet  can  hardly 
lieve  it  to  be,  as  it  is,  a  real  jounul 

Her  descriptions  are  full  of  the  int 
est  interest  and  charming  naTT 
Here  is  one  on  a  first  communion  : 

"  29th.  What  a  sweet,  simple,  pi( 
and  touching  ceremony!  I  havec 
time  to  say  this,  and  to  declare  tba 
all  the  festivals  the  one  I  delight 
most  is  a  first  communion  in  a  com 
district:  Qod  bestowing  himself  sn 
on  children  1  Miou,  the  little  Fi 
9ouil  de  Gail  lard,  and  Augustine  i 
exquisite,  both  in  innocence  and  beii 
How  pretty  they  looked  under  tl 
little  white  veils,  when  they  rcton 
weeping  from  the  holy  table !  Dir 
tears  I  Children  united  to  God ;  i 
can  tell  what  was  passing  that  mem 
in  their  souls  ?  M.  le  Cur6  was  ido 
able  in  his  unction  and  gentleness: 
was  the  Saviour  saying  to  chiidn 
*  Come  unto  me.'  Oh  !  how  loriM 
he  addressed  them,  and  then  bow  i 
charged  them  to  have  ^  care  of  t|u 
white  robe,  that  innocence  with  fi^^^ 
they    were    clothed!    Poor   childnri 
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fore  them  !  I  kept  sayinc? 
VTiich  of  you  will  tarnish 
5y  are  not  going  to  Paris, 
earth  is  everywhere  soiled, 
vil  is  found,  seduces,  and 

sing  sentence  was  not 
penned.  It  was  for  the 
rother  whom  Paris  had  se- 
i  away  into  error,  but  who 
that  gentle  admonition. 
u6rin  died  soon  after,  re- 
thc  Church,  in  his  last 
icing  the  crucifix;  but 
inues  her  journal  to  Mau- 
.  Here  is  a  passage  which 
mistake  not,  induce  our 
3cure  and  read  the  whole 
htful  volume.  They  will 
have  found  it,  like  a  rare 

I  picture,  which,  with  a 
ness,  we  desire  to  be  uni- 
red,  yet  wish  it  were  all 

an,  this  nurse  who  watch- 
beld  thee  in  illness  for  a 
p,  has  given  me  a  greater 
(vinding  sheet  would  have 
rending  apparition  of  the 
ind  tomb  I  I  could  spend 
b  thee  here  in  this  paper, 
eeds  prayer ;  the  soul  will 
3  good  than  the  heart, 
at  my  pen  rests  here,  a 
my  heart.     I  do  not  know 

II  continue  to  write  or  not. 
this  Journal?  For  whom? 

I  love  it  as  one  loves  a 
a  reliquary  in  which  is 
cart,  all  embalmed  with 
love.      Such  seems  this 

I  still  preserve  thee,  my 
:  where  I  keep  up  aspcak- 
'  thee,  where  I  shall  meet 
n  in  my  old  age — if  I  live 

I I  yes,  the  days  will  come 
have  no  life  but  in  the 
it  shared  with  thee ;  spent 
3ung,  intelligent,  lovable, 
ining  whatever  ai)proach- 
3 1  recall  thee,  such  as  thou 
ng  us.  At  present  I  do 
t  my  life  is,  if,  indeed,  I 
ything  is  changed  within 

Oh  I  my  Goc||how  hcart- 
etters  are  I  They  contain 
for  my  tears  I  This  inti- 
>f  thine  touches  me  as 
t  of  thyself.  My  dear 
ou  hast  loved  are  dear  to 
trtion  of  thee.'' 


TnB   Christian  EzAHnnEB,  Janoary, 
1866. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  the  new, 
or  New  York,  series  of  this  publication, 
which  is  to  be  issued  every  two  months. 
It  explains  the  reason  and  object  of  the 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the 
editorship  and  place  of  publication. 
The  Convention  of  Unitarians  held  in 
this  city  a  few  months  ago  initiated  a 
new  and  important  movement  in  that 
denomination.     The    radical  and  de- 
structive element  was  put  down,  and 
that  pArty  which  is  in  favor  of  taking  a 
positive  Christian  position  achieved  a 
victory.    The  Examiner  has  been  made 
their  organ,  and  is  to  be  used  in  pro- 
moting  the   end  they  have  in  view. 
The  convention  solemnly  and  publicly 
recognized  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under 
that  title  which  is  indicative  of  his 
character   as    Supreme    Head   of  the 
Jiuman  race,  in  spite  of  the  violent  op- 
position of  a  few,  which  was  vented  in 
a  very  unseemly  and  vulgar  manner, 
shocking  to  the  Christian  sentiment  of 
the   community.    T)ie   declaration   of 
belief  is  significant  of  the  animus  of  the 
movement,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  return 
to  the  principle  of  positive  and  con- 
structive Christianity.     The  impress  of 
this  idea  is  visible  in  the  new  phase  of 
the  Examiner^  and  has  given  it  at  once 
a  position  far  above  that  which  it  for- 
merly occupied.     In  its  scholarly  and 
literary  tone  it  is  superior  to  the  old 
series;    but    the    superiority    is   more 
marked  and  evident  in  the  exhibition 
of  a  more  fixed  and  earnest  purpose 
to    aim   at  a  definite  resnlt,    and   to 
make    more    positive    affirmation    of 
religious  and  philosophical  ideas.    The 
writers  recognize  the  wide-spread  scep- 
ticism   in    intelligent     minds     as    a 
lamentable  fact,  and  have  turned  their 
face  away  from  the  road  of  scepticism 
and  disintegration  as  one  that  conducts 
only  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
death.     They  do  not  profess  to  have 
surveyed  the  road  which  leads  aWay 
from  this  "valley  of  the-  shadow  of 
death ;"  but  they  seem  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  one,  and  to  be  resolved  to 
look  for  it  and  to  try  to  guide  others 
in  a  search  for  it.    It  is  dimcult  to  say, 
in  regard  to  men  who  allow  themselves 
so  much  latitude  in  belief,  and  so  great 
a  liberty  of   independent    theorizing, 
what  are  the  fixed  doctrines  in  whidi 
they  agree  as  the  fundamental  basis  of 
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an  antl-tceptical  philosophy,  and  what 
are  merely  tentative  hypotheses  thrown 
oat  for  discussion.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  there  are  several  sound 
principles  of  Christian  philosophy  and 
doctrine  dominating  in  the  articles  of 
the  number  before  us,  and  which  we 
may  suppose  will  hereafter  give  a  cer- 
tain unity  of  character  and  tendency  to 
the  work.  One  of  these  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  pure  theistic  doctrine,  in 
contradiction  to  pantheism,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  manifest  tendency  to  repu- 
diate the  sensist  philosophy  of  Hamil- 
ton, Mansel,  and  that  class  of  writers, 
and  to  look  for  a  better  one.  Another 
is  a  recognition  that  there  is  something 
in  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  which 
is  real,  and  above  the  sphere  of  mere 
natural  science.  A  third  is  a  principle 
of  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
religious  traditions  of  the  human  race, 
connected  with  a  disposition  to  reject 
the  scepticism  of  the  pseudo-critical 
school  of  Germany.  A  fourth  is  an 
assertion  of  the  obligatory  force  of  the 
Divine  Law,  and  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating a  personal  relation  to  Qod  as 
the  principle  of  solid  virtue  and 
morality.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive apprehension  that  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  difficulties 
which  science  appears  to  throw  in  the 
way  of  revealed  religion  will  eventually 
produce  a  more  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  latter  than  it  has  ever  had.  The  to- 
pics to  be  discussed  in  the  Review  are  the 
most  real  and  living  questions  of  the 
age  in  phil<>soj)hy  and  theology.  They 
will  bo  discussed  by  men  of  no  mean 
pretensions  to  learning  and  intellectual 
ability,  and  of  superior  literary  cultiva- 
tion. We  are  glad  that  they  have  un- 
dertaken the  work,  and  we  hope  for 
good  results  from  it.  We  have  no  fear 
that  they  will  weaken  the  reli^ous 
belief  of  those  who  have  a  positive, 
dogmatic  faith  in  regard  to  any  essen- 
tial doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  pub- 
lic which  will  be  reached  by  their  writ- 
ings and  sermons,  are  already  familiar 
with  all  the  (questions  and  difficulties 
they  will  discuss.  They  are  full  of 
doubt,  and  drifting  into  infidelity.  All 
the  influence  which  these  gentlemen 
will  giiin  over  them  will  tend  to  check 
this  downward  progress,  and  initiate  a 
salutary  retrogression  toward  Christian 
truth. 

Moreover,  all  discussions  of  this  kind 
will  stimulate  the  work  of  investigat- 


ing and  exbibitii^^  the  doctriM 
Catholic  Church  in  its  relation  1 
rationalism.  The  controTenjv 
thodox  Protestantism  is  finiibe 
Protestant  orthodoxy  has  gone 
Ilium  formerly  went.  The  retl 
versy  of  the  day  relates  to  tk 
foundation  of  revelation  itsdl 

Bpabr  Hours  :  A  Monthly  Mii 
for  the  Young.  Boston :  P.  D 
January,  1866. 

We  have  received  the  fintn 
a  new  magazine  with  the  abo 
It  is  published  by  Mr.  Dosak 
ton,  IS  well  printed  on  iiic 
and  illustrated  with  much  tail 
matter,  o|  which  there  are  64  ] 
both  original  and  selected,  and 
discrimination  and  tact  on  the 
the  editor.  It  would  be  well 
credit  to  the  source  from  whid 
Iccted  matter  is  taken.  This  o 
fills  a  want  long  felt  by  the 
community  in  this  country.  S 
discontinuance  of  the  '*  Youth's 
Magazine  '*  we  have  had  no  p 
that  gave  us  any  reading  for  < 
dren.  We  cordially  welcome 
vent  of  **  Spare  Hours^'  amongi 
trust  its  subscription  list  m 
that  Catholics  do  appreciate  gc 
ing. 

Nicholas  of  the  Fluk,  the  Si 
the  Swiss  Republic.  A  g 
poem  in  five  acts.  By  Joo 
tian  Schaad.  12mo.,  { 
Washington,  D.  C. :  McGill  i 
row.  1866. 

This  book  purposes  to  gi 
dramatic  form,  an  account  of 
of  a  dangerous  civil  dissensio 
took  place  among  the  brave  s 
ious  Swiss  during  the  invasion 
country  by  Charles  the  Bold, 
happv  reunion  of  sentiment 
wise  mterposition  and  holy  pi 
a  hermit  How  religion,  or  tl 
sels  of  its  ministciis,  can  ever 
the  arbitrament  of  the  swon 
stratagems  of  the  politician  in 
cessful  adi)«8tment  of  national 
ties,  will  not,  we  think,  be  ao 
comprehended  in  our  preseat 
and  chiefly  so  because  wiUi  as 
no  unity  of  religion,  and  consi 
a  multiplici^  S[  coonsels,  the 
seed  itself  of  discord.    Bui  tl 
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A  it  is  enviable,  may  be  seen 
B  who  will  peruse  this  poem, 
eh  nations  enjoy  is  a  blessing 
"Unless  the  Lord  keep  the 
atcheth  in  vain  who  keepeth 
not  to  be  wondered  at  then 
pie  thoroughly  imbued  with 
)f  faith  should  look  to  God  for 
:  day  of  trial,  when  the  demon 
I  sows  the  seeds  of  strife  and 
miongst  them.  The  thought 
dcntly  moved  the  writer  to 
his  work  is  the  same  which 
crossed  our  own  mind  during 
Icplorable  civil  war:  that  if 
id  country  had  been  one  in 
;  never  would  have  fallen  a 
ch  a  fearful  and  almost  fatal 
3r  at  least  would  have  re- 
i  more  speedy  reconciliation. 

!imisTHAs.  A  cantata  for 
as  eve.  Affectionately  inscrib- 
lie  children  of  the  parish  of 
1  the  Apostle,  New  York 
.  O'Shea. 

tie  brochure  contains  direc- 
th  appropriate  recitatives 
IS,  for  a  religious  celebra- 
ristmas  by  children,  who  dc- 
i  sort  of  infantine  opera,  the 
)ur  Lord's  nativity  as  related 
pel.  It  contains,  among  other 
ime  of  the  most  beautiful 
carols  in  the  English  lan- 
d  when  sung  by  the  voices 
learted  children  must  have  a 
ing  and  pleasing  effect.  We 
will  be  welcomed  in  all  our 
id  at  the  fireside  of  many  a 
family.  It  was  performed 
t  success  before  an  immense 
ited  audience  last  Christmas 
le  church  of  the  Paulists,  to 
m  of  whose  parish  it  is  dedi- 


PHLY.    Edited  at  the  Univer- 

it.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  Chica- 

Published  by  J.  P.  Byrne, 


jcember  number  of  "The 
did  not  reach  ub  until  the 
inuary.  This  is  rather  late, 
esume  is  a  mistake,  as  it  has 
rtofore  promptly  on  hand. 
)er  before  us  completes  the 
umo,  and  is  quite  interesting, 
i  nine  articles,  the  first  being 


on  "  Fenianism  and  Secret  Societies.^* 
There  are  two  stories,  one  just  com- 
menced and  one  concluded.  The  for- 
mer, "  The  Huron  Chief,"  is  a  tale  of 
the  Catholic  missions  in  the  northwest, 
and  the  latter,  "From  June  to  Octo- 
ber," is  by  an  author  not  unknown  to 
the  literary  world.  The  articles  in  this 
magazine  are  original,  and  are  well  writ- 
ten. We  find  in  its  literary  notices  the 
following  hit  at  a  class  which  we  are 
sorry  to  say  is  but  too  numerous : 

"The  mission  of  a  Catholic  editor  is 
something  different  from  that  of  the  men- 
dicant who  stands  at  a  church  gate  with 
a  '  Help-the-pooi^blind-man'  label  upon 
his  breast.  And  yet  there  are  those — not 
a  few — who  look  upon  a  pitiful  subscript 
tion  of  three  or  four  dollars  a  year  to  a 
paper  or  a  magazine  in  the,  light  of  an 
alms,  and  actually  imagine  tliat  they  are 
performing  one  of  the  seven  corporal 
works  of  mercy  if  they  can  be  induced  to 
subscribe,  while,  in  justice,  they  are  not 
paying  a  thousandth  part  of  the  interest 
on  their  lawful  debts.  Not  long  ago  we 
happened  to  meet  with  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man from  Now  York,  and  among  the  dif- 
ferent topics  of  conversation  the  subject  of 
literature  was  brought  in.  This  gave  us 
the  occasion  to  ask  his  opinion  about 
*  The  Monthly,'  to  which  he  replied  that 
he  was  unaware  of  its  publication,  be- 
cause he  had  never  seen  it  noticed  by  a 
certain  romantic  sheet  of  the  Quixotic 
stamp  in  that  city.  Ho  is  the  type  of  a 
class  for  whose  conduct  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse.  From  this  we 
might  draw  a  general  conclusion,  and  ap- 
ply the  same  course  of  reasoning  to  the 
case  of  every  Catholic  publication  in  the 
country,  for  it  is  not  rare  to  find  Catholic 
families  without  a  Catholic  paper  or  maga- 
zine on  their  tables.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, then,  it  is  not  surprising  that  not 
a  few  of  them  should  be  strangers  to  the 
existence  of  the  works  which  they  ouffht 
to  possess,  while  they  may  be  conversant 
with  a  class  of  literature  whose  spirit  is 
productive  either  of  no  good  at  all  or  posi- 
tively injurious,  and  hence  witho^  either 
intellectual  or  moral  benefit." 

We  wish  "Tlie  Monthly"  a  happy 
and  prosperous  year. 

Hans  Brinkeb,  etc.  By  M.  E.  Dodge. 
12mo.,  pp.  347.  New  York:  James 
O'Kane.   1866. 

We  could  cordially  recommend  this 
well-written  story  were  it  not  for  one 
passage  relating  to  auto$  da  fe  and 
the  Inquisition.  Those  who  have 
charge  of  Catholic  youth  are  bound  to 
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osition  of  the  various  philo- 
ystems  constructed  in  our 
inst  Christianitj,  either  as 
combatting  it  or  as  substi- 
;,  and  showing  in  the  false 
1  with  which  thej  all  start 
1  of  their  failure,  would  be 
ting  and  instructive  work. 
6  a  new  history  ofvanattans, 
e  impotence  of  the  human 
1  it  assumes  to  be  sufficient 
and  the  natural  complement 
t,  were  there  a  Bossuet  to 
Now  it  is  a  chapter  of  this 
t  yet  written,  but  which  one 
(,  that  I  propose  to  prepare  in 
an  account  here  of  the  posi- 
osophy,  of  which  M.  Au- 
ite  was  the  inventor,  and  M. 
le  learned  and  fervent  de- 
?o  enable  my  readers  to  un- 
u  well  as  may  be,  this  pre- 
ilosophy,  I  will  first  state 
hat  accidents  and  revolu- 
18  passed,  then  set  forth  its 
lias,  and  finally  conclude  by 
I  them  such  critical  judg- 
an   impartial    examination 

96t. 
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The  founder  and  chief  of  the  posi- 
ti^nst  philosophy,  Auguste  Comte, 
died  at  Paris  in  1858,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in. 
1798  at  Montpellier,  of  Christian  pa- 
rents ;  but,  placed  early  in  the  lyceum. 
of  that  city,  he  soon  lost  there,  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  reigning  spirit  of 
the  school,  the  faith  of  his  childhood. 
From  the  lyceum  he  went  to  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  Convention  and  revo- 
lutionary ideas  was  at  that  period' 
held  in  high  honor.  We  recal  these 
circumstances,  because  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  a  man  serve  to  explain 
his  mature  age. 

It  does  not  appear  that  M.  Comte, 
on  leaving  the  Polytechnic  School,  re- 
ceived, as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  any 
appointment  in  the  public  service, 
civil  or  military — wherefore  we  know 
not  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason,  as  he  was  without  fortune  he 
supported  himself  for  several  years 
by  giving  lessons  in  mathematics. 
After  a  while,  however,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  repeater  and  examiner  m  the 
Polytechnic  School,  which  position  he 
held  till  the  revolution  of  1848.  His 
profession  as  well  as  his  aptitudes  de- 
voted him  to  the  study  of  the  exact 
sciences ;  but  he  chenshed  a  far  high- 
er ambition,  and  already  aspired  to  be 
the  reformer  and  prophet  of  the  hu- 
man race.  That  this  thought  was 
early  germinating  in  his  mind,  is  prov- 
ed by  a  pamphlet  which  he  published 
in  1822,  when  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  entitled  ''  Systhne  de  Politique 
PoiitivisUT  (System  of  Positivist 
Politics).  He  subsequently  greatly 
modified  and  enlarged  it,  and  hb  pre- 
tensions above  all  greatly  expanded 
as  he  advanced ;  but  the  first  idea  of 
his  system,  not  difficult,  however,  to 
discover,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
was  deposited  in  that  publication^ 

About  this  time  he  became  connect- 
ed with  Henri  Claude  de  Saint-Simon, 
and  being  much  younger  than  the 
founder  of  Saint-Simonism,  he  natur- 
ally yielded  to  his  infiuence,  and  be- 
came very  near  being  absorbed  in  the 
god  of  the  Rue  de  Taitbout*  But 
Auguste  Comte  could  not  consent  to 
that;  he  would  be  master  not  d<sci- 
ple,  and  therefore,  after  having  writ- 
ten some  articles  in  the  Saint-Si- 
monian  journal,  Le  Producteur,  he 
abandoned  the  sect,  separated  from 
Saint^Simon,  and  lamented  bitterly 
the  precious  time  which  that  deprav^ 
ed  Jtiffgler,  as  he  called  him,  had 
made  him  lose.  After  this  rupture 
he  was  restored  to  himself  and  ft*eed 
from  all  restraint;  he  could  devote 
himself  to  the  finishing  stroke  of  the 
great  work  he  meditated.*  The  sol- 
emn moment  approached.  Hitherto 
he  had  only  staked  out  his  ground 
•and  sown  the  seeds,  but  the  synthesis, 
the  real  cerebral  unity,  to  use  his  lan- 
guage, was  wanting.  Without  further 
dday  he  set  himself  resolutely  at  work, 
and  a  meditation  continued  for  four^ 

*  M.  de  dutUmbert  for^U  to  add  that  the 
caoee  of  thie  rapture  wai  precieeW  the  attempt 
of  SalntpSimoa,  after  bavlDg  failed  to  kill  hlm- 
«elf,  to  found  a  new  religion,  which  he  called 
Jiouteau  Ckristianisme^  and  of  which  the  posi- 
tire  religion  profeeaed  aflerwarda  by  M.  Comto 
ia  only  a  manUcat  plagiarlam.— TBAvaL^Tom 


score  hours  brought  him  to 
ception,  to  the  preamble  as  it 
the  systenuzation  of  the  wt 
tive  philosophy.*  But,  alas ! 
meditation  brought  with  the 
an  access  of  madness.  It  w 
at  first,  he  assures  us,  a  simpl 
enfeeblement  of  the  cerebra 
resulting  from  excessive  lal: 
the  physidans  took  hold  cd 
then  the  evil  grew  so  much  w( 
it  became  necessary  to  shut  h 
a  madhouse — ^him  who  had  j 
covered  the  law  of  the  univer 
Littr6  complains  that  one  ci 
laborators  in  the  Journal  ^t 
threw  up  this  &ct  against  the 
of  his  master,  and  he  cites  i 
of  very  superior  men  who  h 
similar  accidents  befal  then 
cannot  be  denied.  No  one 
that  he  is  secure  from  such  < 
tacks;  but  we  may  be  perm 
remark  that  there  is  here  an 
correlation  between  the  doctx 
the  mental  malady,  since  I 
produced  at  the  same  tone  an 
same  intellectual  efiTort. 

Two  or  three  years  pasM 
after  which  M.  Comte,  having  i 
ed  his  health,  resumed  his  lab 
in  1829  published  the  first  n 
his  *^  Cours  de  PhUoeopkie  Pw 
which  for  the  first  time  he  g 
principal  data  of  his  new 
Five  other  volumes,  of  eight 
hundred  pages  each,  followed 
intervals,  and  it  was  only  i 
that  the  Yroxk.  could  be  compki 
that  ideas  were  wanting,  bat  i 
pay  the  printers,  as  the  trathoi 
tells  us.  During  that  time  he 
a  course  of  lecturea,  in  whid 
pretext  of  teaching  astrooc 
essayed  to  indoctrinate  the  p 
his  principles.  Thanks  to  th 
eral  methods  of  propagating  hi 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  gi 

•  A  ntelefa  labor,  tot  he  mlfbt  have 
f^om  that  deprattd  /a^fbir,  Baiai^ 
had  reached  It  aa  early  aa  18M.  Awgt 
ncTer  made  any  ad^aBoe  on  hit  mm 
the  laat  remained  rather  behind  hte. 
hit  pretenalona  to  orlgtaaHty,  he  wm  i 
thing  more  tiaa  the  r*'       '    *-— * 

TBAJiaULTOB. 
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pies,  not  numerous,  indeed, 

;h  to  encourage  the  hope  of 

more. 

;  those  who  from  that  time 

0  the  posidvist  doctrine  we 
M.  Etex,  an  artist,  M.  Vieil- 
ilitician  who,  then  unknown, 

obtained  some  note,  and,  in 

jittr^  a  philologist,  a  littera- 

a  member  of  the  Academy 

ptions    and    Belles-Lettres. 

espedallj  was  an  important 

1  unhoped-for  good  fortune 
nr  schooL    M.  Comte  (they 

tried  to  read  him  know  it 
^ell!)  was  essentially  defi- 
le art  of  explaining  and  ex- 
iis  ideas.    M.  LitU^  knows 

how  to  write,  if  not  with 

f  at  least  with  method  and 

Moreover,  he  had  under 

nee  an  important  public  or- 

NaUonaly  and  used  it  to  the 

the  new  philosophy.  In 
.  Littr^  published  in  that 
f  which  he  was  an  editor,  a 
Etrticles  in  which  he  extolled 
rist  philosophy,  declared  him- 
(ciple,  and  carried  his  com- 
toward  the  master  so  far  as 
m  the  brevet  of  a  man  of  ge- 
)wever,  unknown  to  him  per- 
great  transformation  was 
)e  effected ;  the  affective  ele- 
le  new  doctrine,  hitherto  neg- 
18  about  to  make  its  way  to 
ind  play  its  part 
1  that  epoch,  M.  Comte  en- 
a  woman,  still  young,  Mad- 
Jde  de  Vaux,  who  lived  sepa- 
her  husband.  The  misfor- 
Jus  unhappy  wife,  misunder- 
deserted,  touched  him  deep- 
oeived  her  into  his  house,  and 
she  became  his  Beatrix,  or, 
B  Egeria,  for  it  was  from  her 
Meived  tfie  revelation  of  the 
laa  which  he  hastened  to  pro- 
to  the  world.  All  at  once, 
inspired  influence  of  Mad- 
flde  de  Vaux,  the  positivist 
y  is  dianged  into  a  religion, 
the  o^^eliiw  element  decided- 
With  dogma  and 


morals,  worship  and  the  priesthood 
are  promptly  organized.  The  sover^ 
eign  pontificate  l^longed  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  M.  Comte,  and  he  would  no 
doubt  have  willingly  shared  it  with  his 
holy  companion,  but  she,  alas  !  had  al- 
ready been  removed  by  a  premature 
death,  and  he  must  be  resigned  to  pro- 
claim himself  alone,  high  priest  or 
sovereign  pontiff. 

This  metamorphosis  was  so  much 
the  bolder  as  hitherto  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal theses  of  the  positivist  philoso- 
phy had  been  precisely  that  the  time 
for  religion  was  gone,  and  gone  for 
ever.  It  might  well  startle  the  adepts ; 
but  it  failed  to  frighten  M.  Littrd,  the 
most  important  among  them,  for  we 
find  him  using  still  The  National  and 
preaching  in  its  columns,  with  all  the 
zeal  of  the  neophyte,  the  dogmas  of 
the  new  religion — ^the  religion  of  hu- 
manity. This  was,  it  is  true,  in  1851, 
when  each  day  saw  bom  and  die  some 
new  sect,  and  M.  Littr6  and  The  Nor 
tional  no  doubt  judged  that,  socialism 
for  socialism,  M.  Comte's  socialism  was 
worth  as  much  as  any  other,  and  in 
fact  was  more  convenient  We  are  in- 
clined, nevertheless,  to  believe  that  M. 
Littr^  was  reaUy  smitten  and  vanquish- 
ed (for  what  is  there  in  the  way  of 
new  religions  of  which  a  free  thinker 
is  not  capable  ?),  and  we  are  confirmed 
in  our  belief  because,  not  content  to 
aid  the  establishment  of  the  new 
worship  with  his  pen,  lie  actually  con- 
tributed to  it  from  his  purse.  The 
republic  of  1848  was  not  a  good 
mother  for  M.  Comte,  although  he 
hailed  it  with  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions and  pronounced  it  immortal ;  it 
despoiled  him  at  once  of  his  means  of 
subsistence.  M.  Comte  was  little  rel- 
ished by  the  savansj  and  relished 
them  still  less,  especially  those  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  had  obsti- 
nately refused  to  open  their  doors  to 
him.  M.  Arago,  to  whom  M.  Comte 
attributed  his  disgrace,  judging,  doubt- 
less, that  there  must  be  some  incom- 
patibility between  the  dignity  of  high 
priest  and  the  functions  of  a  repeater 
and    examiner   in    the    Polytecfamo 
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School,  deprived  him  of  these  two  em- 
ployments, from  which  he  drew  his  sup- 
port M.  Littr6  then  came  generously 
to  the  aid  of  his  spiritual  fkthcr,  and 
headed  an  annual  subscription  by  which 
the  adepts  must  provide  for  the  wants 
of  their  pontiff. 

While  these  things  were  in  pro- 
gress there  came  the  coup  ^itat  of  the 
2d  of  December.  M.  Comte  bore 
this  trial  with  a  scandalous  resigna- 
tion. The  faithful,  M.  Littr^  among 
others,  refused  henceforward  all  ac- 
tive concurrence.  But,  on  another 
side  he  found  in  M.  Yieillard,  become 
a  senator  of  the  new  empire,  a  useful 
protector,  and,  thanks  to  him,  he  could 
soon  resume  his  preachments.  It  was, 
in  fact,  all  he  desired,  for  he  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  all  political  ambi- 
tion. 

From  this  moment  M.  Comte's  re- 
ligious zeal  only  augmented,  and  his 
pen  became  more  active  and  prolific 
than  ever.  From  1851  to  1854  he 
published  four  huge  volumes  under  the 
title  of  "  St/steme  de  Politimie  Positiv- 
tfte  ;"  then  a  "  Catechisme  Posittviste,** 
a  "  CcUendrier  Positiviste"  and  an- 
nounced new  works  for  the  following 
years,  when  death  took  him  by  sur- 
prise and  cut  short  his  labors.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  that  the 
numbers  of  his  disciples  was  increas- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  solitude  was 
gathering  closer  and  closer  around 
him;  but  his  faith  was  not  shaken, 
and  he  remained  to  the  last  iiill  of 
confidence  in  the  future*  If  Occident- 
aUty  gave  little,  he  hoped  much  from 
orieiitaHty,  and,  in  1852,  he  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and 
to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to  induce 
them  to  undertake  to  propagate  posi- 
tivism in  their  respective  dominions, 
by  representing  to  them  that  it  was 
the  only  means  of  salvation  that  re- 
mained to  them. 

Such  is  the  succinct  history  of  the 
positivist  philosophy  and  religion. 
The  religion,  indeed,  ended  with  its 
founder,  for  he  declared  a  short  time 
before  bis  death  that  he  had  found  no 


true  believer  worthy  to  ra- 
in the  pontificate ;  but  the  | 
left  disciples  who,  though 
not  accept  it  in  all  its  parts 
tinae  to  be  inspired  by  its  ] 
Not  long  since  they  had  an 
the  Revue  Pkilosophtque, 
they  showed  themselves  muc 
and  gravely  discussed  the 
whether  it  must  be  a  philos( 
religion  with  which  they  sho 
fy  the  human  race.  They  m 
ever,  after  the  advice  of  M. 
have  finally  agreed  that  it  is 
first  of  all  to  reproduce  the  c 
century ;  that  is  to  say,  to  : 
the  name  of  the  emancipated 
war  against  the  Church  sl 
ligion  of  the  spiriL  £v€ 
seemed  to  favor  them,  and  i 
regretting  the  suspension  < 
liberty,  by  the  establishmei 
new  empire,  they  even  grec 
advantage^  since  they  remin 
it  was  under  a  similar  regim 
encyclopaedic  work  of  wli 
claim  to  be  the  legal  heirs  . 
grew,  and  prospered.  In 
Littr^  published,  a  short  wl 
new  brochure  under  the  title  o 
dc  Philosophie  Positive,'*  in 
sustains  all  the  principles  of 
ter,  and  vindicates  for  hii 
honor  of  having  been  his  mo 
disciple. 

We  have  joined  the  names 
Taine  with  the  names  of  Mess 
and  Littre,  although  he  has  nc 
ly  avowed  himself  an  adherei 
school.  But,  beside  the  i< 
his  principles  with  those  of  p 
the  lightness  of  hi^  philosop 
gage  does  not  permit  us  to  < 
him  a  separate  study.  Wekn 
on  this  subject  only  by  the  boo 
"Z«*  Pkilosophes  Francois  di 
vihnesilcl^  (French  Phiks 
the  Nineteenth  Centniy),  a  s 
work,  but  agreeable,  in  which  i 
with  wit,  sometimes  with  jof 
chief  representatives  of  the 
philosophy,  and  to  which  he  h 
a  concluding  chapter  that  giT( 
expoeitioD  of  his  method.  It  i 
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we  shall,  further  on,  de- 
rds* 


ily  be  perceived  that  we 
ttempt  to  set  forth  within 
3  positivist  religion  and 

all  their  details  and  de- 
ad that  we  must  confine 
leir  chief  points  or  lead- 
u      TVe   shall  take  our 

the  works  of  M.  Comte 
x)m  the  series  of  letters 
tr<5  formerly  inserted  in 
,  and  which  he  has  since 
I  a  volume  entitled  JRSvO' 
ism^  Conservatism,  Paris, 
ittre  has  reproduced  the 
aster  with  a  fidelity  and 
3ss  rare  in  a  disciple,  and 
le  master  the  advantage 
lethod. 

assumes  as  its  starting 
dern  society  is  suffering 

rooted  evil,  that  it  is  like 
ver  who  tosses  and  turns 
iking  a  position  in  which 
t  ease,  and  finding  none, 
ill  it  can  find  no  stable 
vain  has  it  effected  im- 
js,  for  this  very  ptx)gress 

di^vantage.  Beside, 
gress  avail  if  society  can- 
i  order  and  peace  ?  But 
s  this  evil,  this  trouble, 

and    sterile    agitation  ? 

comes  from  intellectual 
irchy.  Nobody  any  long- 
n  anything;  there  is  no 
r,  any  principle,  that  unites 
I  common  symbol ;  every 
»m  himself;  divided  egot- 
mtual  confiict,  and  seek 
lestruction.  If  such  is  the 
)  malady,  the  remedy  is 
dust  be  in  obtaining  a  docr 
accepted  by  all  becomes 
►f  all,  a  bond  of  union  for 
J  principle  of  peace. 

hM,  since  thie  artlclo  was  writ- 
work  on  Eniflitfh  writers  and 
i  has  in  certain  quarters  been 
ad  whicti  really  has  some  merit, 
ter  lort.— T&AKSLATOB. 


But  where  is  diis  doctrine  to  be 
found?  Is  it  a  religious  doctrme — 
Catholicity,  for  instance  ?  The  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  indeed,  gave  formerly  the 
result  desired,  and  realized  in  the  world 
an  incomparable  unify;  but  it  has  had 
its  day ;  science  has  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  its  dogmas,  and  it,  in 
fact,  finds  now  only  here  and  there  a 
real  believer — the  great  majority  have 
ceased  to  believe  it.  "Will  Protestant^ 
ism  supply  the  doctrine  needed  ?  No  ; 
for  Protestantism  is  only  a  degenerate 
and  illogical  Catholicism.  Will  Islam- 
ism  give  it?  Islamism  has  certainly 
its  grand  sides,  but  its  morality  is  too 
defective,  and  its  dogma  is  hardly  less 
repulsive  than  the  Christian.  It  is, 
then,  manifest  that  all  existing  relig- 
ions are  impotent  for  the  future  to  ral- 
ly and  unite  in  a  common  bond  the 
minds  of  men.  But  as  religion  can- 
not do  it,  perhaps  philosophy,  meta- 
physics, can  ?  Metaphysics  is  only  the 
abstract  form  of  religion,  resting  on  the 
same  basis  and  sustained  by  it,  and 
does  nothing  but  substitute  abstract  be- 
ings that  have  no  reality  for  the  super- 
natural beings  imagined  by  religion,  and 
which  science  equally  rejects.  Meta- 
physics has,  as  religion,  been  indeed 
useftil,  has  aided  science  to  show  the 
inanity  of  religious  dogmas;  but,  if 
useful  in  the  work  of  destruction,  it  is 
impotent  in  that  of  rebuilding,  and  can 
henceforth  serve  only  to  perpetuate  in- 
tellectual anarchy — ^that  is  to  say,  only 
aggravate  the  evil  instead  of  curing  it. 
If,  then,  the  remedy  can  be  found  nei- 
ther in  religion  nor  in  metaphysics, 
where  can  it  be  found  ? 

It  is  to  be  found  in  a  doctrine  which 
substitutes  for  the  supernatural  beings 
of  religion,  and  the  abstract  entities  of 
metaphysics,  the  real  beings  which 
science  demonstrates,  and  the  existence 
of  which  nobody  disputes  or  can  dispute. 
But  how  find  or  how  construct  such  a 
doctrine  ?  The  experience  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  exact  sciences  gives 
distinctly  enough  the  answer.  There 
was  a  time  when  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, physics,  did  not  exist,  and  when 
men    explained  all  the    phenomena 
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of  nature  by  chimerical  hypotheses. 
Now,  how  has  man  come  forth  from 
that  ignorance  ?  By  observing  instead 
of  imagining,  as  he  had  hitherto  done ; 
and  in  observing  phenomena  he  dis- 
covered their  laws,  and  thus,  with  time 
and  effort,  he  succeeded  in  creating  the 
sciences  which  are  called  mathematics, 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry.  Can 
we  doubt,  afler  this,  that  by  applying 
the  same  method  or  following  the  same 
process  in  regard  to  the  science  of  in- 
dividual man,  or  hiologyy  and  the  science 
of  society,  or  soeiohgyy  we  shall  obtain 
the  same  result  ?  Ajad  let  it  not  be 
said  that  these  sciences  are  of  another 
order ;  the  distinction  attempted  to  be 
established  between  them  and  the  ex- 
act sciences  is  puerile  and  unfound- 
ed, as  science  exists  only  on  condi- 
tion of  being  exact,  and  if  not  exact  it 
is  not  science.  Biology  and  sociology 
have,  it  is  true,  not  yet  the  character 
of  exact  sciences ;  but  why  have  they 
not  ?  Simply  because  they  are  as  yet 
in  their  infancy,  as  was  chemistry  two 
centuries  ago ;  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
tliey  have  been  badly  studied,  and,  on 
the  other,  because  they  are  more  com- 
plex and  less  easily  mastered.  The 
difficulties,  it  is  admitted,  are  therefore 
great ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  conquer 
them,  since  the  salvation  of  the  world 
can  be  secured  on  no  other  condition. 

The  terms  of  the  problem  are  now 
distinctly  stated,  together  with  thfe 
method  of  its  solution.  The  malady 
from  which  society  suffers  b  intellect- 
ual anarchy,  and  intellectual  anarchy 
will  cease  only  when  we  have  made  of 
the  sciences  of  biology  and  sociolog}" 
(it  is  known  what  these  sciences  mean) 
sciences  as  exact  as  are  mathematics, 
astronomy,  etc. ;  and  to  do  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  use  the  same  method 
in  constructing  them  that  is  used 
in  constructing  the  so-called  exact 
sciences. 

However,  the  whole  is  not  yet  said. 
Observation  is,  indeed,  the  true  method, 
but  observation  of  what?  Of  moral 
phenomena,  tlie  operations  of  the  soul  ? 
But  what  is  the  soul  ?  Who  has  seen 
it  ?     Certain  metaphysicians  have,  in- 


deed, pretended  to  derive  kQ  » 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  sool 
this  is  a  gross  error ;  psychology 
impossible  science.  In  psjcholo 
subject,  or  rather  the  organ  wtu 
serves,  is  precisely  that  whidi 
served — the  eye  striving  to  m 
To  what,  then,  is  observation  to 
plied?  To  tbebody,tothecerel 
gans,  and,  primarily,  to  the  t\ 
world ;  to  the  inoi^ganic  world  i 
afterward  to  the  oi^ganic  worid,  I 
erals,  plants,  aninials.  The  it 
animals  is  especially  servioeabli 
man,  at  most,  has  over  the  amn 
the  advantage  of  some  superio 
lectual  faculties,  and  even  that  i 
age  appears  doubtful,  obeen 
Comte,  if  we  compare  the  adi 
mammiferse,  the  most  elevate 
those  of  savages,  the  least  derd 

After  zoology,  the  most  use 
ence  is  phrenology,  the  sdenee 
best  teaches  us  what  maa 
is.  Dr.  Gall  under  this  relati 
rendered  an  immense  servio 
created  the  true  science  of  mai 
erred,  it  is  true,  by  too  minute 
and  in  wishing  to  determine  i 
the  organs  of  theft,  luxury,  etft 
gave  fair  scope  to  criticism;* 
would  be  difficult  to  resist  tb 
mulated  proofs  on  ^hich  he  I 
tablished  his  system.  In  sbo 
ence  is  now  in  the  position  to 
ckssification  of  eighteen  interii 
tions  of  the  brain,  or  a  sjn 
tableau  of  the  souL  Thus  it  u 
er  from  metaphysics  nor  from  p 
but  from  zoology,  and,  above  al 
phrenology,  that  we  must  m 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
intelligence. 

However,  method  alone*  do 
suffice.  There  is  needed  also 
Won,  and  here  M.  Comte  eo 
that  the  difficulty  is  great 

To  observe  with  profit,  to  b 
by  observaUon,  to  abstract  frc 


*  NoUilDg  is  new  under  the  ran,  fty*  S 
Any  one  cnrions  on  the  subject  of  pw 
may  read,  as  M.  Coostn  ha*  well  !«•>' 
Plato*8  Tinutut,  aU  that  (kill  and  ^ 
and  their  followers,  have  reallj  —wa 
their  prataaded  admoe.— lkamiAroi> 
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a  their  laws,  we  must  have 
ir  law,  a  type-law,  to  serve 
;nn  of  comparison,  in  like 
i  a  standard  is  necessary  to 

the  value  of  a  coin.  •  Now, 
ishes  this  type?  Observa- 
t  this  is  only  to  recommence 
ulty.  The  embarrassment 
^lieved  only  by  reasoning 
ogy>  and  a  historical  theory. 
1,  after  all,  then,  resorts  to 

and  theorizing!  The  sci- 
ch  are  firmly  seated  on  posi- 
ies  began  in  hypotheses,  and 
n  by  the  aid  of  hypotheses, 
m1  iJterward  to  be  false,  that 
m  has  succeeded  in  discover- 
eal  laws  of  these  sciences ! 
fe  the  same  with  biology  and 
Humanity  began  by  re- 
1  religion  has  passed  through 
ises,  fetichism,  polytheism, 
^eism.  Religion,  truly,  is 
Jon,  but  a  useful  fiction,  and 
;ssary  to  the  development  of 
Fetichism,  in  ofiering 
the  adoration  of  man,  taught 
Itivate  them ;  polytheism,  in 

supernatural  beings,  gave 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts; 
im,  in  elevating  minds,  has 
n  for  the  culture  of  science. 
Bligion  came  metaphysics, 
f  transforming  the  dogmas 
suctions,  destroyed  them;  and, 
jring  them,  opened  the  way 
nsm.  Now,  what  has  taken 
humanity  in  general  must  be 
m1  for  each  man  in  particu- 

one  of  us  must  pass  through 
ous  state  and  the  metaphys- 

beforc  we  can  arrive  at  the 

state.  Thus,  then,  in  like 
is  it  has  been  by  means  of 
otheses  that  the  real  laws  of 
3e  have  been  discovered,  so 
I  of  hypotheses  equally  false, 
nd  metaphysics,  will  be  dis- 
he  true  laws  of  biology. 
>nfeBS  that^we  do  not  very 
srceive  what  relation  there  is 
this  theory  and  the  problem 
red.  The  problem  is  how  to 
iterion  by  the  aid  of  which 


the  true  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
fistlse;  but  this  criterion  escapes  us 
still,  and  we  have  for  it  only  a  second 
method  superposed  on  the  first,  or 
history  coming  to  the  aid  of  physiolo- 
gy. True,  we  are  not  told  what  bond 
connects  the  two  methods,  or  how  we 
are  to  combine  them,  and  hx)m  their 
combination  obtain  the  type-law;  but 
we  must  not  be  too  difficult,  and  we 
forewarn  our  readers  that  they  must 
not  look  for  any  real  connection,  any 
logical  nexus,  between  the  various 
propositions  which  we  are  about  to 
place  before  them.  Beyond  the  gross 
materialism  which  follows  necessarily 
from  the  positivist  premises,  all  is  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious;  the  master 
says  it,  and  he  must  be  believed  on 
his  word,  without  bemg  asked  for  rea- 
sons, good  or  bad.  Our  readers  will 
judge  for  themselves  if  this  be  not  so, 
and  that  they  may  not  accuse  us  of 
exaggerating  anything,  we  shall  give 
generally  textual  citations. 

After  having  presented  the  formula 
of  its  method,  or  rather  of  its  two 
methods,  the  positivist  school  pro- 
ceeds to  the  application  and  exposition 
of  the  consequences  which  are  derived 
from  it  or  them. 

In  the  very  outset  they  assert  that 
there  are  no  absolute  truths,  that  all 
truth  is  relative;  the  true,  die  good, 
the  fair,  are  such  only  by  a  provision- 
al title ;  what  was  virtue  yesterday 
may  be  crime  to-day,  and  what  is 
crime  to-day  may  be  virtue  to-morrow. 
Thus  speaks  M.  Littr^: 

"  The  positivist  philosophy  is  exper- 
imental; ....  it  is  composed 
of  relative  not  absolute  notions.  •  . 
•  .  When  man,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  scientific  career,  launch^  into  un- 
restricted researches  after  the  absolute, 
he  had  only  this  way  open  to  him; 
now  another  way  has  been  opened, 
that  of  experience  and  induction. 
This  way  cannot  conduct  the  inquirer 
to  absolute  notions,  and  when  we  de- 
mand them  of  reason  we  demand  of 
her  more  than  she  has.  The  mind  of 
man  is  neither  absolute  nor  infinite, 
and  to  try  to  obtain  from  it  absolata 
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solutiond  is  to  go  out  of  the  tmmutahle 
conditions  of  human  nature."* — Litire, 
Oanservatism,  Revolution,  and  Positiv- 
ism^pp.  5,  88. 

If  there  are  no  absolute-  truths, 
then  there  is  no  Grod : 

"  This  conclusion,"  says  M.  Littr^, 
"  rests  on  the  decisive  results  of  all 
scientific  exploration  during  the  long 
course  of  the  ages,  namely,  that  noth- 
ing of  what  is  called  first  cause  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  human  mind,  and""  the 
origin  of  the  world  can  be  explained 
neither  by  many  gods  nor  by  one  god 
alone,  neither  by  nature,  chance,  nor 
atoms.  This  result,  erected  into  a 
principle,  gradually  takes  possession  of 
modem  intelligence,  and  bears  in  its 
womb  the  social  organization  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  race.  .  .  If,  for  a  child- 
ish and  individual  satisfaction,  the  idea 
of  some  theological  being,  one  or  mani- 
fold, is  retained,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  conception  forthwith  to  a 
nullity,  and  to  purely  nominal  and  su- 
pererogatory functions  ;  for  the  result 
of  scientific  investigation  is,  that  there 
is  in  the  course  of  things  no  trace  of 
miracle  or  government  from  above, 
and  nothing  but  an  unbroken  chain  of 
laws  modifiable,  within  certain  limits, 
by  the  action  from  age  to  age  of  man- 
kind. As  Laplace  says,  such  a  being 
is  henceforth  a  useless  hypothesis." — 
lb.,  pp.  279,  298. 

The  soul  has  no  existence  distinct 
from  that  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
dies  with  it : 

"  This  belief  (concerning  the  sur- 
vivance  of  the  soul),  which  might  be 
tnie,  is  not  found  to  be  so;  science 
(always  science!)  has  not  been  able 
to  establish  a  single  fact  whatever  of 
a  life  after  death ;  and  so,  like  a  pond 
no  longer  alimented  by  inflowing 
streams,  the  opinion  of  an  individual 
perpotuit  V  gradually  evaporates." — 76., 
pp.  123." 

♦  M.  de  Chalambcrt  might  here  reply,  grantinc 
man  has  no  infinite  or  absolute  fio/io/(«,  whicE 
no  finite  mind  can  have,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  be  has  no  notions  or  conceptions  of 
that  which  is  infinite  and  absolute,  or  intuitions 
of  nccef«»ary,  eternal,  and  immutable  truth,  as 
are  the  first  principles  of  all  science,  religion, 
and  morald.--TBAN8LAToiz. 


There  is  room  for  liberty  only  W 
cause  the  biological  phenomeoi  m 
very  complex : 

"  No  science,**  says  M.  Littre  (^ 
p.  114),  <<  if  the  phenomenon  hai  ■ 
law,  and  no  power  (li|i)erty)  if  wk 
complex  enough  to  offer  us  stni^ 
duly  proportioned  to  the  coinpfo 
tion." 

It  follows  from  this  that  theeftf 
of  the  progress  of  science  mast  beH 
diminish  human  liberty,  smce  id  p» 
portion  as  it  elucidates  qoestiooil 
diminishes  their  complexity. 

However,  human  intelligence  jak 
have  an  ideal : 

^The  ideal  is  its  dream  and  ife 
worship.  Now  what  will  be  its  idad? 
Humanity  itself.  Humanity  bai  a 
real  existence ;  it  is  the  great  Bcb^ 
really  a  great  collective  body,  haTii| 
a  regular  grovrth  of  its  own,  and  pf^ 
vided,  like  every  individual  body, 
with  temporary  organs,  which  losetWr 
activity,  wither,  and  disappear  in  de> 
fault  of  employment  and  notritioir' 
{lb.,  p.  118).  "  Formerly,  andconfons- 
ably  to  the  medium  in  which  tber 
moved,  theology  and  metaphysics  itt 
slave,  gave  their  demonstration  of  tb 
divine  existence.  In  like  mantf 
science  to-day  gives  the  demonstrttioi 
of  the  existence  of  humanity.  It  iino 
longer  possible  to  mistake  the  groi^ 
of  this  ideal — the  solidarity  of  ii 
most  remote  past  with  its  most  distaat 
future,  and  this  powerful  life  of  wUA 
each  man  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  0 
organ"  {ib.,  pi  283).  «  Humanity  ii 
a  real  ideal,  which  it  is  nccessaiy  * 
know  (education),  to  love  (religion)'  | 
to  embellish  (the  fine  arts),  to  enrick  • 
(industry),  and  which  therefore  hoM» 
our  whole  existence,  individoaL  ^ 
mestic,  and  social,  under  its  saprea^ 
direction"  (rf.,  p.  286). 

To  love  and  serve  humanity  is  tb^ 
whole  positivist  moral  law.  M.  Ut*" 
tre  says,  pp.  291, 292  :  «Thiflm«»^ 
ity  is  much  superior  to  the  moitSxy 
of  the  past,  which  was  founded  o^ 
selfishness.  The  « salvation' of  4^ 
theologians  is  as  much  a  selfish  ok^* 
lation  as  the  *  enlightened  scWnier' 
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2  materialists.  The  materi- 
,  *  Do  good :   it  is  for  thy  in- 

this  life  f  the  theologians 
good :  it  is  for  thy  interest 
rlife.'  Never  was  there  a 
ect  system  of  selfishness  or- 
1  the  world ;  and  if  power- 
zts,  and,  it  is  but  justice  to 
rdotal  wisdom,  had  not  in 
Herbalanced  the  disastrous 
such  an  habitual  direction, 
I  asceticism  and  aspiration 
m  would  •have  dissolved  all 
ds/' 

e  see,  no  longer  God  whom 
love  and  serve,  but  humani- 
humanity  has  few  or  no  re- 
bestow,  the  worship  we  ren- 
nust  needs  be  disinterested, 
s  falls  in  proportion  as  the 
!ward  vanishes.  [But  sup- 
does  not  love  and  serve  hu- 
ill  he  suffer  punishment  or 
ling  in  consequence  ?  If  so, 
3mes  of  the  positivist  doc- 
he  disinterestedness  of  the  . 
r  humanity  ? — Tb.] 
re  the  solutions  offered  by 
dst  philosophy  on  the  princi- 
of  biology,  or  the  science 
ividual ;  we  proceed  now  to 
or  the  science  of  society, 
ism,  being  at  once  a  philoso- 
a  religion,  must  admit  and 
it  two  distinct  societies — a 
jociety  and  a  spiritual  soci- 
begin  with  the  first, 
n  of  the  temporal  society  M. 
p.  119,  explains  in  the  fol- 
inner :  "  The  historic  tradi- 
without  anything  forced,  ar-  • 
rtuitous,  or  transitory,  con- 

3  the  reign  of  industry.  Be- 
jtry  the  whole  past  succes- 
3  and  disappears.  For  the 
an  industrial  activity  is  the 
poral  occupation,  the  only 
,ctivity.  ...  If  the  accession 
us  trial  regimen  is  inevitable, 
nevitable  that  the  chiefs  of 
try  should  be  our  temporal 
Ve  have  no  need  of  patri- 
of  gentlemen  to  lead  us  to 
x}Qquest ;  we  have  no  need 


of  kings  or  kaisers  to  concentrate  in 
their  own  hands  the  power  of  the 
sword.  Their  functions,  formerly  pre- 
eminent, are  now  without  employ- 
ment (!).  But  we  have  need  of  direc- 
tors who  can  conduct  the  peaceful  la- 
bors of  industry  with  firmness  and  in- 
telligence, labors  which  certainly  want 
neither  complication  nor  difficulty  nor 
grandeur.  It  is  to  this  end  that  all 
temporal  power  must  aspire." 

If  so,  if  industry  is  the  supreme 
and  last  end  of  humanity,  evidently 
nothing  is  to  be  changed  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  property,  and  that 
the  wealth  of  the  rich  should  be  aug- 
mented rather  than  diminished.  The 
constitution  of  the  family  must  also 
be  maintained.  The  marriage  bond 
is,  therefore,  declared  indissoluble ;  the 
positivist  law  is  in  this  respect  even 
more  severe  than  the  Christian  law, 
for,  not  contented  with  prohibiting  di- 
vorce, it  even  forbids  second  nup- 
tials. In  the  purely  political  order  the 
republican  form  must  obtain. 

^  1  have  thought  ever  since  Febru- 
ary, 1848,"  said  M.  Littr6,  in  1850,  p. 
205,  "  that  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  is  definitive  in  France,  hav- 
ing for  it  the  guarantee  of  manners 
which  have  ceased  to  be  monarchical, 
and  after  this  wholly  theoretical  point 
of  view,  I  have  constantly  lived,  and 
engage  to  live,  in  security." 

This  confidence,  wholly  positivist, 
has  been  but  poorly  justified  by 
events  ;  yet  there  are  compensations, 
and,  in  reality,  the  imperial  regime, 
which  has  succeeded  to  the  republic, 
differs  not  so  much  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  that  which  the  positivists 
themselves  wished  to  establish.  The 
principal  conditions  demanded  by  the 
positivist  republic  are :  1.  Free  dis- 
cussion; 2.  The  preponderance  of 
the  central  power;  3.  The  rigid  re- 
striction of  the  parliamentary  or  local 
power  to  the  vote  of  the  budget ;  4. 
In  fine,  the  investment  of  the  growing 
power*in  the  hands  of  proletaries  or 
working-men. 

M.  (5)mte  and  M.  Littre  both  agree 
on  all  these  points ;  they  both  have  an 
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equal  horror  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, under  which,  says  M.  Littr^, 
power  passes  into  the  hands  of  law- 
yers, pettifoggers,  and  sophists.  Both 
desire  three  directors  ;  but  M.  Comte 
judges  it  most  suitable  to  choose  three 
bankers,  because  society  is  industrial, 
and  bankers,  who  are  the  lessors  of  the 
funds  of  industry,  are  in  a  better  position 
than  others  to  know  its  wants.  M.  Lit- 
tre  (he  was  writing  in  TTie  National  in 
1850)  preferred  three  eminent  prole- 
taries. "  What  is  the  proletary,"  ex- 
claims he,  "  operative  or  peasant,  who, 
if  he  has  equal  intelligence,  that  he 
should  not  be  as  capable  as  M.  Thiers 
or  M.  Guizot  of  directing  political  af- 
fairs 7*  He  concedes,  however,  that 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  central  prole- 
tarian power,  the  Ghamher  of  Depu- 
ties should  l)e  composed  of  rich  men, 
who  are  tlie  best  fitted  by  habit  to 
vote  the  budget. 

Master  and  disciple  both  agree  that 
Paris  should  elect  the  executive  gov- 
ernment; and  that  the  rest  of  the 
French  people  should  have  the  right 
to  obey.  Fear  you  that  from  such  a 
system  despotism  must  result?  M. 
Littre  reassures  you,  with  his  strange 
apothegm,  "  what  is  despotism  in  our 
days  but  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  retrograde  parties  ?"  That  is,  des- 
potism is  simply  power  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  ideas  are  different 
from  ours  ?  Could  he  tell  his  secret 
with  a  more  refreshing  simplicity? 
He  has  another  word  which  might  ex- 
cite some  uneasiness.  "The  philo- 
sophical genius  of  the  Convention  was 
not  inferior  to  its  political  genius,  and, 
indeed,  they  were  each  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  other.  Positivism  is 
their  direct  heir.  The  whole  positiv- 
ist  political  theory,  therefore,  like  all 
revolutionary  theories,  ends  at  last  in 
this  :  Below,  as  the  very  condition  of 
its  existence,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
plebs ;  above,  as  the  crown  of  the  edi- 
fice, the  dictator. 

But  we  pass  to  the  spiritual  society. 
We  have  seen  under  the  influence  of 
what  sentiments  the  positive  philosophy 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  reli- 


gion. Madame  Clotilda  de  Van: 
the  initiative,  and  inspired,  in 
the  religious  thought  of  M.  C 
From  that  moment  it  was  no  1* 
the  intellect  but  the  heart,  no  k 
intelligence  but  love,  that  pro 
nated  in  the  positivist  school 
disciples  were  transformed  with 
master.  "  I  recognize  and  profe 
the  positivist  philosophy  reqm 
says  M.  Littr6,  p.  298,  "  that  thi 
fective  side  of  human  nature  th 
always  preponderate  over  the  inte 
tual  side."  As  soon  as  it  was  dec 
that  reli^on  should  take  the  plao 
philosophy,  M.  Comte  proclaiou 
great  Being  and  then  a  high  priest 
great  Being,  who  was  none  oilier  t 
humanity  itself,  was  defined  to 
« the  collection  of  all  beings,  pMt,  p 
ent,  and  to  come,  that  freely  co&co 
the  completion  of  universal  order, 
more  brieflj^  but  not  more  da 
"  the  continuous  whole  of  codtcij 
beings.*^ 

The  high  priest  (le  grand  jiri 
was,  as  we  have  said,  M.  Comte  I 
self.  Af\er  this  came  dogma 
worship.  The  dogma  had  alread} 
principal  features  in  philosophy, 
there  was  little  to  be  added ;  but 
worship,  U  cidtCy  all  was  to  be  erei 
The  fertile  imagination  of  M.  Cc 
promptly  provided  for  it  He 
gaged  at  first  in  compiling  and  ] 
Ushing  a  positivist  catechism,  bjr 
side  of  which  M.  Littre  gravely  t 
us  ^^  the  Catholic  catechism  is  ool] 
embryo."  He  afterward  constm 
a  calendar;  he  commences  tlie 
•era  with  the  year  1793,  and  nim 
Cycle  of  the  Great  Crisis.  The] 
is  divided  into  thirteen  mooth 
four  weeks  each ;  the  months  tak( 
names  of  thirteen  men  of  enpc 
genius  ;  instead  of  saying  Janii 
February,  we  must  say  Moses,  i 
totle,  etc  The  days  have  alw 
names  of  celebrated  men,  but  me 
an  inferior  order.  Several  ore 
letters  from  the  high  priest  \o 
faithful  were  dated  the  4th  of  Mtf 

•  Abk.  Comt«,  ^OovT$  d4  FUUI^  /W** 

t.l,p.«). 
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le  Great  Crisis,  or  6  Archi- 
jreat  Crisis  64, 

was,  or  rather  was  to  have 
oUege  of  assessor  priests — the 
>f  whom  was  fixed  at  twenty 

for  Europe,  one-fourth  of 
3re  allotted  to  France ;  posi- 
rans  and  poets  were  to  corn- 
college  faculty, 
and  money  failed  for  the  con- 

of  a  temple  for  the  new 
and  the  apartment  occupied 
lomte,  Rue  des  Fosses,  Mon- 
Prince,  held  temporarily  its 
The  faithful  congregated  there 
inted  days,  and  every  positiv- 
ver  was  required  to  say 
ayers  daily.  It  was,  doubt- 
consequence  of  one  of  these 
cerciscs   that   M.  Littre   ex- 

ve  too  clearly  perceived  the 
)f  this  regenerative  socialism 
If  and  in  the  little  group  of 
,  and  the  calm  content  with 
fills  the  soul,  not  to  desire  to 
rt  in  it.  .  .  .  In  these 
len  all  things  seem  giving  way, 
taryand  sweet  to  feel  ourselves 
union  with  the  immense  exist- 
ich  protects  us,  with  that  hu- 
which  is  the  spirit  of  our 
id  the  providence  of  succes- 
lerations !" — M.  Littri,  ih^  p, 

lumber  of  festival  days  was 
able;  there  were  fourscore 
a  year.  The  festival  of  the 
eing, .  those  of  the  sun,  the 
3  police,  the  press,  etc  Nine 
nts  were  instituted : 
e  Presentation,  The  parents 
the  new-bom  child  to  the 
ho  accepts  it,  or,  in  some  rare 
ejects  it.  We  are  not  told 
comes  of  the  new-bom  child 
ejected. 

'Hatian.  At  fourteen  the  boy  is 
1  to  the  priesthood,  who  take 
if  his  instruction. 
Imissum.   At  twenty-one  the 
admitted  to  the  service  of  hu- 

titinaHon,    Seven  years  after 


the  young  man  is  admitted  to  the  spe- 
cial office  which  he  is  judged  capable 
offilUng. 

5.  Marriage.  Marriage  is  not  per- 
mitted after  thirty-five  in  men  and 
twenty-eight  in  women.  Three  months 
continence  before  the  definitive  cele- 
bration, eternal  widowhood,  save  in 
gome  rare  cases,  of  which  the  high  priest 
alone  is  the  judge,  are  enjoined. 

6.  Maturity,  At  forty-two  the  man 
is  admitted  to  the  full  maturity  of  the 
service  of  humanity. 

7.  Retirement,  This  takes  place  at 
sixty-three. 

8.  TransformaHim.  Perfection  is 
prepared  by  repentance. 

9.  Incarporaiion,  Burial' in  a  gar- 
de n  in  the  midst  of  flowers. 

Once  entered  into  this  way,  M. 
Comte  cannot  stop,  and  he  even  ar- 
rives at  the  Utopia  of  a  Wi'gin  mother, 
at  first  hazarded  only  as  a  bold  hy- 
pothesis, but  afterward  proclaimed  as 
the  syntbetic  resumS  of  the  whole  pos- 
itivist  religion,  in  which  are  combined 
all  its  aspects.  He  was  preparing  a 
special  treatise  on  this  grand  discovery 
when  death  interrapted  him.  A  word 
on  this 'conception  of  a  virgin  mother. 
Through  the  indefinite  progress  of 
positivism,  the  wife  may  one  day  come 
to  conceive  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
virgin,  and  so  universal  continence  be- 
come the  supreme  law  of  the  positiv- 
ist  religion,  without  in  other  respects 
abolishing  the  social  bonds  of  marriage. 

But  at  least  humanity,  after  so  many 
efforts,  once  elevated  to  this  gforious 
state,  will  henceforth  remain  in  it?  M. 
Comte  thinks  not ;  he  inclines,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  belief  that  in  spite  of 
the  positivist  virtue,  humanity  wiU.  end 
by  decreasmg  and  entirely  disappear- 
ing. 

But  we  have  detained  our  readers 
long  enough  with  these  sad  lucubra- 
tions of  a  sickly  hraxD.  We  could  not 
well  pass  them  over  in  silence,  for 
they  belong  to  ibe  intellectual  history 
of  our  times,  and  it  seems  to  us  some 
useful  lessons  may  be  extracted  from 
them. 

We  have  promised  to  make  known 
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the  philosophical  theory  of  M.  H.. 
Taine,  but  as  the  matter  is  small,  the 
exposition  may  be  short.  His  theory 
may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following 
points: 

1.  The  philosopher  in  the  study  of 
science  must  be  disinterested,  and 
draw  his  conclusions  after  having  made 
his  obsen-ations,  without  disturbing 
himself  as  to  their  consequences.  The 
philosopher,  in  a  word,  must  set  the 
man  aside,  foi^et  that  he  is  a  son.  a 
father,  a  husband,  a  citizen,  and  re- 
gard science  alone,  nothing  but  science, 
with  the  facts  obscrsation  furnishes. 

2.  Observation  is  the  only  method, 
and  observation  must  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  physical  phenomena,  which 
alone  are  real.  Metaphysical  beings, 
notions  of  the  soul,  of  first  cause,  are 
pure  illusions ;  consequently  nothing 
survives  tfte«  body,  and  there  is  no 
Grod,  at  least  no  God  that  can  be  in- 
ferred from  any  observable  phenom- 
ena. 

3.  The  highest  synthesis  to  which 
observation  can  conduce  is  that  there 
is  a  vast  assemblage  of  laws  and  phe- 
nomena which  we  call  nature. 

All  this  resembles  positivism  too 
closely  to  be  separated  from  it.  If 
we  have  distinguished  it,  we  have  done 
so  that  M.  H.  Taine  should  not  ac- 
cuse us  of  making  him,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  disciple  of  a  master  whom, 
perhaps,  he  docs  not  wish  to  own. 

III. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  this 
strange  and  incoherent  system  either 
in  its  general  principles  or  in  its  par- 
ticular application,  we  must  reduce  to 
their  first  value  the  two  propositions 
which  we  set  forth  as  its  preamble,  or 
rather  as  its  pretext:  1.  That  mod- 
em society  is  in  want  of  a  doctrine 
that  unites  all  intelligences  in  a  com- 
mon symbol,  and  enables  them  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony;  and,  2.  That 
this  doctrine  cannot  be  in  the  future 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  though  that  doc- 
trine for  a  long  time  in  the  past  filled 
its  office,  for  its   dogmas    are    now 


known    to  be  irreconcilable  with  tl» 
discoveries  of  science. 

One  of  the  most  common  practioi 
of  the  sophistical  spirit  is  not  so  mod 
to  deny  facts  as  to  distort  than,  tu^ 
geratc  their  reach,  or  confuse  tlxM 
which  are  distinct.  This  is  what  ov 
positivists  do  in  tliese  propositiooii 
That  there  is  at  present  much  iDtd* 
lectual  anarchy,  that  many  sods,  hir- 
ing lost  their  faith,  or  suffered  it  tok 
greatly  weakened,  refuse  to  reoogniie 
any  law  except  the  law  which  thty 
make  fq^  themselves,  and  tliat  tbeim 
results  a  mental  perturbation  fnm 
which  society  suffers  not  a  littk,  it  a 
fact  too  evident  and  too  lamentaUe  to 
be  questioned.  It  is  only  simple  joB- 
tice,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  E 
Comtc  has  the  merit  of  pointing  it  oQt 
much  earlier  than  the  most  of  liii 
friends  [and  Saint-Simon  much  earlkr 
than  even  M.  Comte* — ^Tb.]  Althoi^ 
strongly  imbued  with  the  revolutiooaiy 
spirit  he  comprehended  fhad  learned 
from  Saint-Simon  ? — Tr. J  as  earij  i» 
1822  that  that  spirit,  powerful  ioM 
to  destroy,  is  radically  incapable  of  «• 
tablishing  anything,  and  he  nertf 
spared  the  iUusion  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  principles  of  the  CowtiJ' 
uent  Assembly  of  1789,  engrafted  ()• 
religious  unbelief,  could  serve  aa  the 
basis  of  the  social  edifice. 

But  if  the  evil  denounced  is  onl^too 
real,  it  is  not  necessary  to  represent  it 
as  greater  than  it  is,  or  to  conclude,  !»• 
cause  faith  in  many  souls  has  grovi^ 
feeble,  that  it  has  entirely  perijhedi 
and  is  no  longer  to  be  found  among  oeB- 
We  know  how  difficult  and  how  delic*^ 
it  is  to  establish  the  balance-sheet  ot 
religious  society.  Appearances  are  de- 
ceptive, and  to  reach  the  real  feet*  we 
must  explore,  to  the  bottom,  the  con* 
sciences  of  men,  which  only  God  caO 
do.     HoVvever,  there  are  certain  ex- 
terior circumstances  which  may  enaw^ 
us  even  on  this  point  to  approximate^ 
the  real  facts  in  the  case.    It  is  nnde- 
niable  that  there  arc  in  all  the  de- 
grees of  society  men  who  really  h<^- 
lieve  and  faithfully  practise  rel^wa  ; 
others  who  believe  but  practise  i^H ; 
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others  who  make  an  open  pro- 
>f  not  believing.  The  first  di- 
lave^  representatives  in  every 
ass,  among  the  poor  as  well 
g  the  rich,  in  the  sciences,  in 
•e,  in  art,  in  industry,  in  poli- 
lieir  feith  in  general  is  equally 
d  enlightened,  for  it  has  been 
bly  tried,  and  has  withstood 
.ttack,  both  from  within  and 
thout 

leoond  class  are  more  numer- 
least  in  the  great  centres  of 
on,  and  form  in  those  centres 
k  of  society.  They  believe, 
r  faith  is  weak,  or  perhaps  it 
lore  proper  to  say  that  they 
»t  faith,  but  only  vague  and  in- 
!  beliefs,  whose  level  rises  or 
cording  to  events.  They  re- 
ke  from  avowed  apostasy  and 
stinct,  precise,  and  frank  af- 
n  of  the  truth.  As  they  have 
led  the  practice  ofl  their  relig- 
lay  be  supposed  thit  they  have 
belief,  but  that  is  far  from  be- 
i  case,  for  often  the  slightest 
from  without  suffices  to  rekin- 
it  seems  to  be  extinct,  but  is 
>nly  asleep.  It  is  rare,  above 
t  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
s  have  been  appealed,  when 
and  face  to  face  with  reality 
i  it  as  it  is,  their  last  and  sol- 
3rd  is  not  a  word  6f  faith. ' 
third  class,  those  who  make  an 
rofession  of  unbelief,  are  rela- 
ew  ;  but  they  make  up  for  their 

numbers  by  their  activity  and 
werful  means  at  their  disposal, 
ill  high  positions  in  the  state, 
.  the  greater  part  of  the  organs 
lidty,  and  gain  the  multitudes 
ir  side  all  the  more  easily  be- 
they  excel  in  the  art  of  caress- 
»pular  prejudices  and  pandering 
alar  passions.  Beside,  their  ha- 
>f  truth  is  greater  than  their 
ment  to  any  doctrine  whatever, 
ley  can,  therefore,  hold  them- 
free  to  attack  the  faith  without 
bound  to  defend  anything  of 
own  against  it,  or  to  maintain 
If-consistency  in  their  attacks. 


What  moves  and  governs  them  is  not 
the  desire  to  ascertain  or  defend  the 
truth,  but  to  appear  to  have  inde- 
pendence and  hardihood  of  mind,  and 
to  pose  themselves  as  despisers  of  the 
past  and  precursors  of  the  future. 

But  to  appreciate  the  real  situation 
of  things,  it  is  not  enough  to  regard 
the  present  We  must  cdso  consider 
the  past.  No  society  makes  itself 
such  as  it  is,  and  every  society  holds 
infinitely  more  from  the  generation 
that  went  before  than  from  the  exist- 
ing generation.  Now,  as  the  society 
of  the  past  was  manifestly  a  Christian 
society,  it  cannot  be  that  the  present 
should  not  remain  Christian  in  tho 
greater  part  of  its  elements ;  and  in 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  formidable 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  un- 
christianize  modem  society,  and  its 
numerous  deviations,  it  is  still  the 
Christian  spirit  that  inspires  the  laws, 
manners,  and  institutions,  and  so  pe]>- 
vades  the  general  intelligence  that 
even  those  who  would  attack  the 
Christian  dogmas  are  constrained,  in 
order  to  render  their  attacks  more 
effective,  to  appeal  to  the  very  princi- 
ples which  Chnstianity  has  brought  to 
light  and  made  predominant. 

Moreover,  religious  faith,  far  from 
decreasing,  is  actually  progressing,  and, 
if  it  has  not  yet  recovered  all  the  ground 
it  had  lost,  its  gains  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century 
have  been  far  greater  than  its  losses. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  vice 
of  the  first  proposition.  It  consists  in 
assuming  that  Christian  faith  is  dead, 
while  it  has  only  been  lessened ;  that 
it  has  lost  all  authority  over  the  intel- 
ligent, while,  in  fact,  it  continues  to 
exercise,  directly  or  indirectly,  such 
an  empire  over  them  that  its  princi- 
ples are  universally  regarded  as  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  social 
edifice  itself. 

But  not  contented  with  assuming  that 
Christianity  is  dead,  the  positivists  go 
further,  and  pretend  that  it  cannot  be 
restored  to  life,  because  its  dogmas 
are  found  to  be  incompatible  wi£  the 
discoveries  of  science.    This  is  not 
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a  fact  distort^fd,  but  a  fact  invented, 
and  for  which  no  proof  is  offered  or 
attempied  to  be  offered,  We  have  in 
Tain  sought  in  the  writings  of  Messrs, 
Comte  and  Littr6  even  the  semblance 
of  a  reason  of  any  gort  in  support  of 
tlie  aUegation.  The  positi  vista  an- 
nounce it,  affirm  it,  but  make  no  effort 
even  to  prove  it,  or  at  most  only  stam- 
mer out  by  the  way  the  name  of 
Galileo,  as  if  it  had  not  been  a  thou- 
sand times  answered,  at  first,  that  the 
sacred  writers  must  have  spoken  the 
language  of  their  time^,  which  after 
all  ifl  e till  the  language  of  our  times  ; 
afterward  that  Copernicus  dedicjited, 
in  1545,  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  his  great 
work,  in  which  he  seta  forth  and  de- 
fends the  new  or  heliocentric  system 
of  the  universe  ;  that  nearly  a  centu- 
ry elapsed  before  any  censure  of  it 
intervened ;  that  GaHleo,  although 
technically  condemned,  was  neither 
loaded  with  chains  nor  cast  into  a 
dungeon ;  in  fine — and  it  is  the  import- 
ant point — ^that  the  holy  office  which 
condemned  bim,  (hough  p08ses8ing 
great  and  legitimate  authority,  is  not 
the  Church,  and  has  no  claim  to  infal- 
libility.* 

Unable  to  produce  any  facta  to  sup- 
port their  thesis,  the  positivists  resort 
to  historical  induction.  They  argue 
that  the  sciences  have  been  in  a  state 
of  continuous  progress  for  three  centu- 
ries ;  but  during  the  same  three  cen- 
)  luries  they  say  faith  has  been  in  a  state 
of  continual  decline  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, an  intimate  correlation  between 
the  two  factSy  ao  intimate  that  we  may 

•  Thlf  WM  written  before  lb.  "^ 
noly  Father,  dA ted  DecembtT 
the  noble  unlhor  might  havf 
]»r«c»lon  »o  i»  not  even  to  ee*  < 
iiir«,    Witboat  railing  any  qni 
ihlUbllltj  of  the  ponRficiiI  coi 
■thej  rendi^r  a  dogmatic  Jadj^motit 
1.^6  Holy  Father,  it  it  evident  that  t1> 
|iexid«red  la  the  cAae  of  QaUIeo  wh- 

idc  Indgmeot  in  th«  midon>taDdii»<r  or  tvi-ti 
fme  herBcilf,  for  ahe  hae  ilnce  reitclnded  It,  and 
a  permitted  the  theory  to  be  Unght  tn  her 
:hoo|a  a«  adeooe.  The  Jadgrnent  wa§  dieclp- 
ptnarj,  not  dogmAlic,  and  assozoing^  therefore, 
|9hat  Oallleo  held  the  acicntlflc  troth,  it  offeri  do 
lerldexice  of  the  l&compatlbUfty  of  Cathoiic  do^ 
tilkt  with  ecienco,  anr  more  thjui  the  condemaih 
lltoGiof  4a  unwarrantable  inKiirrectloa  in  a  moO' 
[•rchicak  country  in  furor  of  democracy  would 
f  ppowp  iitftt  tho  Chorch  la  hoaUlc  to  liWt/.— 
IVlLuraLAToii* 
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asaert  the  former  as 
latter-     But  to  a  Jegititi 
all   the   facta   on    which 
should  bi^cnrefnllyi 
ported,  which  in  thi§  easel 

It  is  not  true  that  faith | 
in  a  fatal  and  contlnonofi  ] 
13  it  true  thut  the  sc 
their  greateal  pro^ 
in  whicJa  faith  lias  mod^ 
history.     In    the     befi 
sixteenth  century 
revolt;   it  produced  in 
world   a    universal    shd 
several  years   heresy  i 
new  pmgre«3t  and  a  port* 
was  detached  from  the  i 
ty  ;  but  very  Roon  the 
arrested,   and  before  tht 
same  century  a  reaction  i 
begun ♦  followed  by  a  rel^ 
or  re-birth  which  produc 
grandest  epochs  in  tfc 
kind*      In    the  elglj 
new  attack* more  fofi 
first*  is  ma<le  on   faH      _ 
and  seems  to  be  on  the 
St  roving  all  trath.     Yti  (m 
ginning  of  the  next  oeatnsj 
religion 8    restoration 
which  it  may  be  as  yet ' 
termine  the  full  bearing  \ 
but  which  ha?^  already  [ 
results  to  allow  its 
to  be  questioned.     Thus  oi 
centurieii  there  are  two,  the 
and  the  eight eenth^  in  whirl 
declined,  and  two,  the  i 
the  nineteenth,  in  whi(*lil 
vived   and    incjTftased- 
then  a  t\ital  nnd  contiuB 
faith    in    a  ceitain   ilir 

are  two  contrary  curreii 

and  combat  each  other,  wflfi 
ing  lawPul  aa  yet   from  _^ 
view  of  science  to  say 
malely  triumph* 

But  at  Iea5t  they  aro  \ 
of  doubt  and  unbelief 
enee  hai  made  bar 
Not  at  all.     Precis 
the  fact     The   mxt 
hardly  anytliing  for^l 
seventeenth   oentary, 


n  k  d 
ret  tqfl 
ring^ 

giim^ 
Thus  01 
ro,  the 
n  whirl 

i^S 

''*  Ji 

tiui^ 

lire^ 
rrefl^ 
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svival,  was  the  age  of  the 
le  Pascals,  the  Des  Cartes, 
18,  the  Leibnitzes — the  age 
lot  only  philosophy,  letters, 
ere  carried  to  their  highest 
>p]endor,  but  the  great  prin- 
lodem  science  were  discov- 
tablished — ^principles  from 
e  resulted  all  subsequent 
,  which,  it  is  well  to  remark, 
only  an  affair  of  applica- 
patience,  not  of  invention 

positivists  insist  again  that, 
lere  is  no  absolute  incom- 
»etween  science  and  faith, 
masters  of  science  have 
led  believers,  and  are  so 
ing  also  that  there  is  no  di- 
n  between  the  progress  ot 

the  decline  of  faith,  since 
s  in  which  science  has 
QOt  coincident  with  those  in 
1  has  diminished — still  the 
mlt  of   three  centuries  of 

that  science  has  gained 
bas  lost,  and  it  is  difficult, 
JO  suppose  that  these  two 
"^hoUy  foreign  one  to  the 

[y  that  if  this  were  pro- 
mere  hypothesis,  it  might 
lere  would  be  no  inconven- 
litting  that  the  progress  of 
y  have  indirectly,  and  so 
eaction,  had  some  influence 
ng  religious  beliefs.  In 
,  in  every  increase  of  pow- 
danger.  Man  is  naturally 
18  soon  as  he  feels  himself 
n  of  a  new  force  he  suffers 
36  dazzled  by  it,  attributes 
all  its  merits,  and  soon 
3lieve  that  he  can  suffice 
and  dispense  with  all  aid 
e.  Consider  what  takes 
ur  days.  Certainly,  it  is 
JO  conceive  in  what  respect 
iroform,  electricity,  or  pho- 
milicts  with  any  Christian 
^ligion,  instead  of  stand- 
%t  these  discoveries  in  the 
of  science,  applauds  them, 
.  them  new  and  more  effi- 


cient means  of  doing  her  own  work, 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  a 
large  number,  ^  propagating  the  Goe- 
pel,  and  drawing  doser  the  bonds  of 
unity  throughout  the  world.  Yet 
such  is  not  the  impression  which  they 
produce  on  all  minds.  Certain  per- 
sons, at  sight  of  BO  many  marvels,  are 
so  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  as 
to  conclude  that  man  is  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  God.  The  impression  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  wear  away,  but  till  it 
does,  the  intoxication  continues,  and 
hearts  are  inflated.  In  this  way  sci- 
ence may  come  to  the  aid  of  unbelief; 
not  by  itself,  nor  by  the  results  it 
gives;  but  by  the  presumptuous 
confldence  with  which  it  too  oflen  fiUa 
the  mind.  As  it  is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  principal  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
success  of  unbelief,  we  must  seek 
that  cause  elsewhere,  in  the  unloosing 
of  the  passions,  always  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  faith.  History  in 
fact  teaches  us  that  the  great  revolts 
of  the  intellect  are  contemporary  with 
those  of  the  will  and  the  senses ;  that 
it  was  in  the  scandals  of  the  revival 
of  ancient  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  Protestantism  was  con 
ceived;  tliat  more  lately  it  was  the 
les  petits  soupers  of  the  Regency  and 
under  the  impure  inspirations  of  the 
Pompadours  and  the  Du  Barrys  that 
was  spun  and  woven  the  conspiracy 
against  the  God  of  Calvary.  Modem 
unbelief  may  boast  of  the  independ- 
ence it  has  acquired,  but  assuredly 
not,  if  it  has  any  self-respect,  of  its 
shameftil  cradle. 

So  we  see  that  the  very  proposi- 
tions which  serve  as  a  pretext  to  the 
positivist  system  are  belied  by  the 
historical  facts  in  the  case.  Far 
from  being  ready  to  perish,  religion  is 
every  day  making  new  progress,  and 
none  of  its  dogmas  have  as  yet  been 
contradicted  or  weakened  by  any  ot 
the  real  discoveries  of  science. 

The  positivist  system  itself,  it  will 
be  recollected,  is  based  on  the  assunr* 
tion  that  no  doctrine  can  hencefixi 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  intelligtt. 
save  on  conditioii  of  being  potiith> 
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tbat  IS,  as  rigidly  deroonstrabk  as  ai-o 

ihc  physical  sciences.  Such  a  iheoiy 
hardly  needs  refuting,  so  contrar_y  13  it 
to  coinmoQ  sense  and  the  unircr^l 
beliefs  of  the  race.  But  as  it  has 
been  fiet  forth  at  length  in  a  series  of 
liuge  volumes,  maintained  and  lauded 
in  an  important  political  journal, 
counts  still  many  adej>t^|  ha^  br*en  re- 
called not  long  since  to  the  public  at- 
tention by  a  work  written  by  one  of 
Uieir  number  who  has  tlie  honor  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Institute  [and 
as  it  is  gaming  no  little  ground^  under 
its  phiTo  soph  leal  aspect,  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States — Tii.], 
it  is  not  permissible  to  neglect  it,  and 
we  feel  it  necessary,  if  not  to  combat 
it  directly,  at  least  to  point  out  the 
levity  and  inconsistency  of  its  origi- 
nators and  adherents,  who  claim  to 
be  reformers  of  the  human  race,  and 
wilh  imperturbable  gra\ity  pretend 
that  for  bix  thousand  years  mankind 
has  been  the  dupe  of  the  grossest  er- 
ror, and  thai  before  iheir  advent  there 
were  only  illusion  and  falsehood  in 
tlie  world. 

The  assumption  from  which  the 
system  proceeds  is  that  the  real,  the 
positiye,  is  restricted  to  the  world  of 
the  senses,  or  the  material  universe, 
and  that  what  transcends  tlic  material 
order  is  for  us  at  least  unreal — a  the- 
sis directly  opposed  to  that  of  Des 
Cartes,  w^ho  taught  timt  thought  is  the 
phenomenon  the  most  real,  the  most 
positive  of  all.  Now  which  is  right, 
the  author  of  the  **  Discourse  on  Meth- 
od^'  or  M,  Comte  ?  No  great  effort 
is  needed  to  prove  that  it  is  Des 
Cartes,  and  that  the  existence  of  spir- 
itual phenomena  is  not  only  more 
certain  than  that  of  physical  phenom- 
tma,  but  more  positive  and  more  easi- 
ly proved,  because  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  phenomena  is  direct  and  im- 
ipediate,  while  Uiat  of  sensible  phe- 
nomena is  only  indirect  and  mediate. 
All  knowledge,  rational  or  seot^ible^  is 
a  spiritual  phenomenon.  Matter  may 
be  the  occasion  or  medium  of  it,  but 
can  never  produce  it,  for  it  is  always 
spirit  or  mind  that  knows  even  in  sen- 


sation or  ientiment.     We  | 
ceived  as  to  the  meaning  ( 
nomenon,  but  never  as  to  ttij 
Nevertheless,  after   hai 
all  the    trutiis    or    princtjj 
are  the  basis  of  all  mor 
lectual  life,  the  positlviata  i 
pass    from    negation    to 
and  undertake  in  their  tu 
matize.      But  to  affirm 
whatever  it  needs  a  melt 
have  shown  that  on  the 
ative  method  which    theyl 
wilh,  Ihey  can  never  k 
firm  anylliing.     What  tho 
do?      They  invent  imothl 
which   they    call    inductic 
they  pretend  that  it  Is  fn 
servatioo  of  the  fact*  of 
they  induce  or  draw  their. 
b:it  the  j  ^  ^\v  adoyil 

of  the    t;  of   a 


*  As  A  fub}fctw«  ftiM.  tb£T«  tMn  h^  q 

of  It- I'vUrrMiM* ;  lull  ilii'*,  vrlikj""^     ' 
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Do  induction  three  things  are 
ry;  the  principle  of  causali- 
eral    notions,   and   particular 

rience  gives  the  particular 
id,  bj  the  aid  of  the  principle 
alitj,  we  determine  by  way 
;tion  their  laws;  that  is,  by 
di  particular  facts  we  deter- 
e  general  notions  hitherto  con- 
id  vaguely  perceived  [that  is, 
em  to  their  respective  genera 
5S, — Tr.]  The  positivists,  then, 
ognize  nd  principle  [of  causal- 
deny  all  geneml  notions  or 
of  the  general  prior  to  the  par- 
icts. — Tb.]  can  make  noinduc- 
1  have  no  scientific  basis,  no 
nexus  for  their  theories,  and 
to  the  caprices  of  their  own 
tion.  Imagination,  and  imagin- 
one,  is  the  new  method  they 

luman  mind,  according  to  the 
its,  is  radically  incapable  of 
I  causes,  ^d  i£  it  attempts  to 
bem   it    exhausts    itself  with 

efforts.  This  is  wherefore 
at  as  illusions  all  the  causes 
hilosophers  assign  to  pheno- 

They  deny  the  metaphysical 
rod  as  cause ;  yet  they  substi- 
metaphysical  being  humanity, 
content  with  affirming  it,  they 
(fine  it,  botlk  as  principle  and 
>  be  a  great  collective  being — 
life  of  its  own,  and  advancing 
dly  through  the  ages  from  pro- 
progress,  and  from  whom  all 
al  existences  proceed  as  their 
ig,  and  to  whom  they  all  re- 
their  end.     Nor  is  this  alL 

ifer  the  word  notion^  althonjj^h  no  no- 
aui  be  general,  because  French  writers 

nae  it  wheu  they  really  mean  not 
t  the  object  or  thin^  noted.  I  do  not 
f  this  a0e  either  in  French  or  English. 
liSTe  notions  of  the  general,  bnt  not 
itlons;  a  notion,  if  yon  will,  as  has 
ioosly  said,  of  the  absolute  (though  ab- 
aelf  a  bad  term  for  necessary,  eternal, 
Kand  in0nite  being),  but  not  absolute 
The  noiion  is  subjective,  the  noted  is 

To  all  lesitimate  induction  there  is 
eansallty,  the  general— the  universal, 
t  ichoolmen— and  the  particular,  and 
mind  baa  <i  priori  knowledge  or  into- 
mn,  no  induction  is  possible.  This  is 
rather  eTldently  means,  and  it  la  on* 

trot.— TSAKaLATOB. 

VOL.  IL    47 


After  having  defined  this  metaphysi- 
cal being,  they  explain  it,  and  pretend 
to  know  what  it  has  been,  what  it 
is,  and  what  it  will  be— they,  who 
declare  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Au- 
gustine, St.  Thomas,  Des  Cartes,  and 
Leibnitz  have  done  nothing,  because 
in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  human  life  these  master  minds 
broke  against  an  insolvable  problem 
— they,  we  say,  do  not  hesitate  to 
raise  the  veil,  and  to  give  us  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  far  more  formid- 
able mystery  of  human  destiny. 
They  know  its  origin.  Humanity  has 
begun  in  fetichism;  M.  Littr^,  how- 
ever, has  discovered,  since  the  death 
of  his  master,  that  prior  to  fetichism 
there  was  a  state  in  which  man  like 
the  brute  sought  only  to  satisfy  his 
physical  wants ;  but  he  maintains  that 
at  any  rate,  if  fetichism  was  not  the 
first  it  was  at  least  the  second  state  of 
humanity.  If  we  ask  him  what  proofs 
he  has  of  this,  he  confesses  that  if  di- 
rect facts  are  demanded  he  has  none ; 
but  he  has  arguments,  and  here  is  the 
way  in  which  he  argues : 

In  America  and  the  unexplored 
regions  of  Africa  savage  tribes  are 
found  who  were  aud  still  are  fetich 
worshippers,  therefore  so  was  it  with 
all  men  in  the  beginning !  Such  is 
the  positivist  induction.* 

Positivism  continues :  From  fetich- 
ism humanity  passed  to  polytheism, 
and  then  from  polytheism  to  monothe- 
ism. But  it  forgets  that  it  is  not  per* 
mitted  to  take  the  part  for  the  whole, 
and  if  Europe  became  Christian  afler 
having  been  pagan,  it  has  not  been 
the  same  with  all  the  world,  for  on 
one  side  we  find  the  people  Jewish,  who 
have  always  believed  in  the  unity  of 
Grod,  and,  on  the  other  side,  we  find 
many  nations  still  remaining  immersed 
in  the  darkness  of  idoktry.  But  we 
must  not  be  too  exacting  with  the  pos- 
itivists.    They  have  here  really  some 


*  How  know  the  positivists  that  these  sarage 
tribes  do  not  represent  the  degenerate  man, 
rather  than  the  primitive  man— manxut  off  f^om 
communion  with  the  central  life  of  humanity, 
not  man   in  his  Arst  developments  !—Tbaii»- 

LATOB. 
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partitt!  fiicte  which  they  can  use, 
though  not  legitimately,  as  the  baais 
of  an  argumt^nU* 

As  lo  tlie  future,  who  can  doubt 
that  humanity  will  be  positivist?  Caii 
any  one  prove  the  contrary  ?  la  not 
the  future  a  domain  open  to  all,  and 
where  each  may  imagine  for  himself 
the  part  that  pleases  him  ?  And  yet, 
even  in  regard  to  the  future,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  circumspect.  Young  as 
pofliiivism  L^,  it  has  had  the  pain  of 
fiecing  more  than  one  of  its  predic- 
tion^?  falsified  by  the  event.  In  1850 
M.  Littre  assured  us  that  the  race  had 
arrived  at  that  dfgree  of  civilization 
that  rendered  war  hencefortli  impossi- 
ble, and  that  tlie  republic  was  defini- 
tively estabHshed  in  France.  What 
does  he  tliink  of  eitlicr  prediction 
now  ?  He  would  have  obliged  us  if 
he  had  given  us  his  explanations  of 
Uiese  predictions  in  hh  last  publica- 
tion- The  lirftt  would,  perhaps,  have 
embarrassed  him ;  tho  second  would 
give  him  less  tJ'ouble*  V^eeause  the  de- 
struction of  the  reimblic  of  1848  by 
I  he  empire  aeeords  only  too  well  with 
the  positivi^t  hostility  lo  a  really  rep- 
resentntive  government. 

It  is  useless  to  press  the  matter 
further.  There  is  in  the  positivist  in- 
duction no  trace  of  a  rational  process, 
and  posilivissm  in  the  \siH  analysis  ib 
t^imply  the  product  of  pure  imagina- 
tion. Moreover,  M.  Littn^  is  so  well 
aware  of  it  that  he  has  taken  iu  ad- 
vance his  precautions  against  all  un- 
favorable cntieism.  It  may  say  what 
it  pleases,  he  wnll  not  hear  or  heed  it ; 
he  professes  to  be  a  positivist,  and 
positivist  he  will  live  and  die.  His 
decision    is   made.       Beside,   no   one 


♦  Truth  If  ntiirr  thnn  i?rrnr,  atid  mtm  hr^T\  not 
Tfrror,  b  .f 


llr,  hot  I 


1l,, 


meaU  Ihn  Hil  bf> 

olythcli'rn  n^nr?  ^Mii^ut  ir^Ki;'  ai  n  prior  re* 
Ufi^ioQ  whif  h  ap>*tTrtd  ihtj  aolty  otQod^  of  b«ln|f 
not  II  d'-vf^fopmcnt  of  ff*tlrhfi»m»  bat  A  corruptioti 
ofnv  '         in  bonrA  iinmUtakft- 

ble  r  kiiOoa  of  Chrittlani- 

if\    '  th»i  It  oevcr  coald 

UVtr    urrL^uimt'a     in    a    fiuCH'ty    thtt    had    OCTCr 

known  ftnd  IwUeved  the  ChrUtisa  rdlglcm^^ 


who  has  nol  taken  hfe  i 
tor  in  the  mat  hen 
physical,  and  eh 
deratands  or  can  UDd 
of  pofiitivism^  and  h 
its  distnis^ion.       Bui 
posing  um^  in  diiipoAed 
is    very    {v>  'itij 

means  exn  M>rio 

an  initiation.       lie 
thing — ^namely,  the  den 
pematural  order.     To  1 
to  the  positivist  school 
sary  to  affirm  or  to   M 
— 5im[»le  cienitil  sufficnA.1 

We  must  in  eonclni^ 
gle  reference  lo  M*  1% 
positivists,  M.  Taine  dt 
sies,  all  metaphyHicml 
ings,  Go<l«  and  the  hil 
like  them  he  subsd 
others  of  his  own  Cm 
Messi's.  Comte  and  Litt 
rates  only  on  a  single  poti 
cause  humanity  he  prefei 
nature.  Thcrt-  is  no 
tastes.  We  add  men*^ 
one  of  the  fundamental  l 
Taine's  method,  Th«  [ 
says,  must  be  in  th«*  sc 
pi*rfectly  disinterested, ; 
degree  of  forgetting  ilw 
ther,  a  son,  a  husband,  i 
must  take  account  onM 
fiiniishcd  by  observatij 
respect  trouble  hiiiwcl 
pnictical  conBCqaenc 
facts  obperved  to  prove" 
love,  tiliftl  restwct.  eonjogai 
and  devotion  to  one^s  t 
empty  words  or 
he  must  not  he^itai 
Bentimcnts  on  the  ; 
Bcicnc^.  We  do  HOC  A 
doctrine.  The  irrcfledio 
thor  (we  can  suppose  noil 
so  great  that  we  need  onlj 
Does  not  M.  Taine  romf 
the  disinterestedness  or  | 
the  philosopher  must 
abjuring  the  eternal  pr" 
just,  the  true,  the  j 
and  the  noblest sentj 
heart,  but  simj^f  la 
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once  of  prejudice  and  passion, 
leave  his  understanding  free 
ased?  Knows  he  not  that 
a  fact  he  must  study  it  first 
ilf  and  in  its  essence,   and 

its  manifold  applications? 
oist  asserts  a  substance  only 
ring  resolved  it  into  its  ele- 
i  has  experimented  on  it  in 
fleets;  in  like  manner,  it  is 
igh  for  the  philosopher  to 
lied  a  doctrine  in  its  principle, 
go  further,  and  establish  that 
plications  it  conforms  to  the 
the  just,  the  true,  and  the 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  uccord- 
it  is,  all  things  considered, 
St  test  of  its   truth.      The 

the  counter-proof  of  the  in- 
L  M.  Taine  and  his  school 
5,  it  is  true,  no  principles  an- 
facts,  and  therefore  want,  as 
e  avows,  a  type-law,  a  term 
irison,  which  may  serve  as 
'ion  of  the  judgment  of  facts 
es ;  but  is  there  a  moreman- 
k  of  the  falsity  of  a  theory 
t  it  leaves  the  human  mind 
my  means  of  determining  the 
ice  of  phenomena,  without  a 
le  to  determine  whether  the 
gold  or  copper  ? 
is  time  to  close.  It  is  assur- 
ave  fact,  and  one  that  merits 
3ntion  than  it  receives,  that  a 

so  thoroughly  materialistic 
islic  can  be  produced  in  our 
it  can  obtain  adherents,  and 
Qized  by  important  and  wide- 
ntial  public  journals,  which, 
openly  displaying  its  flag,  in- 
ts  principles,  and  strive  to  in- 
to the  minds  of  their  readers, 
fact  is  nothing  new.  There 
ays  atheists  in  the  world; 
the  time  of  the  Prophet  King 
0U8  said  :  There  is  no  Grod. 
Devi.  But  we  discover  in 
ivist  system  a  sign  or  symp- 
ot  graver  at  least  more«alarm- 
le  manifest  enfeeblement  in  our 
reason,  and  the  rational  facul- 
Uie  soul,  which  it  supposes.' 
»w  that  society  is  not  respon- 


sible for  an  that  is  said  or  done  in  its 
bosom,  but  we  know  also  that  peo- 
ple are  in  general  treated  as  they  de- 
serve to  be  treated,  and  that  writers, 
journalists,  and  system-mongers,  when 
they  believe  they  are  addressing  a 
community  accustomed  to  think,  to 
reason,  to  reflect,  and  to  render  an 
account  to  themselves  of  what  is  ad- 
dressed to  them,  are  on  their  guard 
and  weigh  carefully  what  they  say. 
They  may  assign  bad  reasons,  but 
they  will  at  least  assign  reasons  of 
'  some  sort,  and  take  great  pains  to  do 
it,  as  the  thing  most  essential  to  their 
success.  There  have  always  been 
sophists,  but  the  sophist  of  former 
times  reasoned ;  the  sophist  of  to-day 
reasons  not,  he  simply  imagines.  Do 
not  attempt  to  refute  him ;  he  will  not 
listen  to  you,  for  he  understands  not 
the  language  you  speak ;  he  denies  or 
affirms  with  assurance,  with  audacity, 
even  at  the  command  of  his  passions 
or  his  caprices;  he  seeks  not  to 
convince,  but*  to  startle,  to  astonish, 
and  neither  proves  nor  cares  to  prove 
anything.  Things  have  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  Voltaire  himself,  if  he 
could  return,  would  blush  with  shame 
for  his  children.  He  might  still  smile 
approvingly  on  their  blasphemies ; 
his  good  sense  would  be  shocked  with 
the  incoherence  and  extravagance  of 
their  theories ;  and  he  would  say  to 
them,  Continue,  my  children,  to  deny, 
to  crush  rinfame,  all  that  is  well,  but 
do  have  the  grace  not  to  attempt  to 
put  anything  in  place  of  what  you 
deny.  You  are  not  equal  to  that,  and 
can  only  render  yourselves  ridicu- 
lous. 

The  evil  is  very  real  and  very 
great,  but  it  has  already  been  de- 
nounced by  an  authority  so  high,  and 
with  so  much  eloquence,  that  I  need 
not  any  further  insist  on  it.  I  would 
simply  add  that  it  calls  for  a  prompt 
remedy,  since  the  peril  is  great  and 
imminent.  When  faith  grows  weak  in 
souls,  and  reason  remains,  there  is 
hope ;  for  reason  well  directed  leads 
back  to  faith,  since  human  reason  is 
the  child  of  the  divine  reason,  and 
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cannot  persist  in  denying  her  moth- 
er ;  but  when  reason  in  her  turn  goes, 
and  leaves  00I7  imagination  in  her 
place,  there  is  no  ground  of  hope ; 
and  CTcrylhing  is  to  be  feared,  for 
no  means  of  salvation  remain.  Im- 
agination is,  indeed,  one  of  the  powers 
and  one  of  the  grandeurs  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  it  elevates  and 
adorns ;  but  if  it  comes  to  predomi- 
nate alono,  without  supporting  itself 


on  reason,  it  loses  its  virtue  vAh 
beauty,  and  is  proper  only  to  diai^  mx 
to  pervert,  to  bewilder  and  misbi 
It  sheds  darkness,  not  light,  or  ifi  { 
emits  still  some  gleams,  itisooljlj 
gild  with  a  last  and  false  spleodvi  J 
.dying  civilization.      When  the  hi4 1 
rians  thundered  at  her  gates,  taj 
still  imagined,  but  she  had  loog  m  I 
ceased  to  reason. 
Count  Victos  de  Chalammb 


From  Chamben*8  Joarnal. 


PLAIN-WOBK, 


**  Thank  goodness,  Lizzie !  you 
were  taught  to  work." 

My  husband  is  constantly  repeating 
this  sentiment  to  me,  and  I  decidedly 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  great  cause 
for  thankfulness.  I  may  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  I  don't  believe  I  should  ever 
have  married  my  husband  at  all  if  I 
had  not  been  able  to  work,  for  one  of 
his  very  first  questions  to  me  upon 
our  becoming  acquainted,  was  as  to 
what  occupation  I  took  most  pleasure 
in,  and  upon  my  answering  "Plain- 
work,"  a  pleased  smile  came  over  his 
face.  From  that  moment,  he  has 
since  confessed  to  me,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  I  should  be  his  wife.  I  am 
now  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  with 
constant  demands  upon  my  needle, 
and  what  I  should  do,  if  I  had  not 
early  acquired  the  use  of  it,  I  cannot 
think.  I  made  a  point  of  teaching  my 
own  girls  as  soon  as  ever  they  beouno 
old  enough  to  handle  their  needles, 
and  if  they  don't  all  turn  out  good 
plain-workers,  it  certainly  won't  be  my 
fault. 

I  look  upon  occupation  as  the  true 
secret  of  happiness,  and  surely  there 
is  no  occupation  so  well  suited  to  a 
woman,  whether  she  is  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  or  a  laborer,  as  needle- 
work. I, would  encourage  the  taste 
for  it  as  early  as  possible  in  a  girl,  as 


I  think  it  has  such  an  infioeneefe 
good  on  her  character  in  making  kr 
womanly  and  sensible.  It  has  ab 
the  effect  of  producing  tidy  batMts,iir 
no  girl  who  can  thoroughly  use  kr 
needle  will  be  content  logo  about tk 
house  with  her  frock  torn  or  ai^a 
her  petticoat ;  but,  upon  the  fintif 
pearance  of  a  hole,  she  will  sit  don 
and  carefuUy  mend  it.  When  d 
quite  young,  she  works  for  her  doD;  i 
little  older,  for  some  poor  child  ii  tk 
village,  or  her  own  younger  brocka 
and  sisters.  In  eidier  case,  she  ii 
learning  to  be  loving  and  kind,  ni 
the  habit  of  working  for  othen  td 
being  useful  is  good  for  her. 

You  wish  probably  to  fit  your  daoglH 
ter  for  her  future  career  in  life,  in 
you  naturally  look  forward  to  her  ntf* 
riage  as  the  aim  and  object  of  yoir 
most  ardent  desires.  I  know  /  ^ 
with  regard  to  my  own  girls,  for,  k* 
ing  a  happy  and  married  womin  mf- 
self,  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  ther 
becommg  old  maids.  Well,  if  J0> 
want  her  to  marry,  and  yoa  desire  to 
train  her  to  be  a  good  wife,  teach  berlo 
work;  you  are  laying  the  foondalioBof 
much  fature  happiness,  and  her  hnskarf 
will  bless  you  for  it.  Say  she  miintf 
a  man  not  too  well  off,  who  ii  eoV' 
Btantly  engaged  in  his  profession,  i>^ 
she  is  in  oonseqaence  foitsed  to  spei^ 
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urs  of  her  day  alone.  This 
trying  to  her  at  first,  fresh 
ippy  home  and  the  bosom  of 
uuily.  She  turns  to  her  nee- 
r  companion  and  solace  diir- 
iusband*s  absence,  and  finds 
est  interest  and  pleasure  in 

for  him.  She  keeps  his 
I  good  repair,  and  he  never 
socks  in  holes  or  his  shirts 
eir  buttons.  Very  likely — 
y  I  consider  it  for  her  if  it  is 
redding  outfit  may  have  been 
n  that  case,  she  can  employ 
1  making  him  a  new  set  of 
hilst  her  odd  moments  may 
ibly  spent  in  knitting  him  a 
rm  socks  against  the  coming 
Depend  upon  it,  he  will  nev- 
\j  shirts  that  fit  him  so  we)l, 
cks  so  comfortable,  as  those 

him  by  his  wife  during  the 
8  of  their  married  life.    This 

so  much  occupation  during 
that  she  has  no  lime  to  be 
scontented.     She  gladly  puts 

work  when  she  expects  her 

return,  and  she  meets  him 
eerful  smile,  being  happy  in 
nind  and  feeling  that  she  has 
iseworthily  engaged.  She  is 
f  to  enter  into  his  interests 
uits,  in  which  she  finds  an 

relaxation. 

liere's  the  coming  baby  to 
Wliat  mother  does  not  re- 
the  delights  of  working  for 
»aby  I  The  care  and  thought 
first  upon  purchasing  the  ma- 
en  upon  cutting  them  out  to 
xlvantage,  followed  by  many 
'  happy  employment  in  mak- 
up.  The  little  articles,  when 
ire  carefully  put  away  in  a 
t  aside  for  the  purpose,  and 

of  lavender  ai'e  placed 
them. 

•St  baby  is  bom,  and  others 
d  the  cares  of  a  family  come 
ipon  your  child.  She  now 
peal  use  of  her  needle,  and 
\  to  thank  you  accordingly 
ins  you  took  with  her.  Not 
she  sew  well,  but  she  knows 


how  to  cut  out ;  and  she  has  such  a 
first-rate  eye,  from  long  practice,  that 
she  can  take  her  patterns  from  the  shop- 
windows.  She  makes  the  best  use  of 
her  powers  of  observation.  That 
which  makes  men  good  soldiers,  doc- 
tors, engmeers,  literary  men,  artists, 
and  naturalists,  makes  her  a  good 
plain-worker.  In  her  own  line,  she  is 
not  to  be  beaten.  Perhaps  she  is  a 
little  proud  of  her  talent;  but  she  uses 
it  to  good  advantage,  and  her  husband 
has  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  children 
well  clothed,  and  of  finding  his  bills 
comparatively  small.  Constant  prac- 
tice has  also  given  her  a  capital  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  materials,  and  she 
understands  thoroughly  the  textures  of 
difierent  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fab- 
rics, so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  impose  upon  her. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
your  daughter  marries  a  poor  man,  as 
poor  men  unfortunately  predominate 
in  this  world,  and  it  is  always  as  well 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  But 
her  husband  may  be  rich  or,  at  all 
events,  well  enough  off  to  render  it 
unnecessary  that  his  wife  should  be  a 
slave  to  her  needle.  You  will  still 
find  that  you  have  done  your  girl  no 
injury  by  imposing  upon  her  the  early 
habit  of  using  that  instrument  You 
have,  at  all  events,  given  her  the 
power  of  superintending  her  servants, 
and  seeing  tiiat  their  work  is  properly 
done ;  and  she  will  not  so  easily  be 
taken  in  by  her  dressmaker,  or  tram- 
pled upon  by  her  nurse,  who  will  soon 
find  out  that  "  missis"  knows  how  to 
work  for  her  own  children,  and  will 
respect  her  accordingly. 

But  supposing  that  your  daughter 
does  not  marry  at  all,  still  her  know- 
ledge of  plain-work  will  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  her.  If  left  poorly  off,  she 
has  her  own  clothes  to  make  and 
mend,  and  if  not,  surely  there  are 
plenty  of  claims  upon  her.  There  is 
her  more  fortunate  sister,  who  mar- 
ried young,  and  is  now  a  widow,  with 
six  childrea  on  her  hands — think  of 
the  comfort  and  use  her  needle  may 
be  to  them !    Then  her  brothers  are 
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most  of  tbcm  married  with  families, 
and  Aunt  Susan's  work  is  invaluable, 
If  she  has  no  brothers  or  sisters,  but 
is  left  eutirelj  ^lone  in  the  world,  and 
80  well  off  that  she  does  not  require  to 
work  for  herself,  let  her  turn  to  the 
poor,  and  give  them  the  use  of  her 
needle;  she  will  certainly  find  a 
never-ending  field  amongst  them.  By 
the  time  she  has  worked  for  all  the 
babies  in  the  parish,  and  helped  the 
mothers  about  the  clothes  for  the  elder 
children,  she  will  find  she  has  occupa- 
tion enough  for  her  fingers  to  keep  her 
mind  happy  and  interested,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  dwelling  upon  her 
own  loneliness.  She  can  also  spend 
some  time  profitably  in  instincting  the 
girls  in  the  village-school  how  to  cut 
out  and  sew.  The  ignorance  upon  these 
points  in  some  schools  is  perfectly  la- 
mentable. I  took  a  nursery-maid  for 
my  eighth  baby  straight  from  a  nation- 
al school.  She  was  a  fine  healthy 
gbrl  of  sixteen.  It  will  hardly  bo 
credited  that  she  could  not  hold  her 
needle  properly  !  She  doubled  it  up 
in  her  hand,  and  pushed  it  into  her 
work  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. I  tried  in  vain  to  teach  her  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  but  if  the 
knack  of  holding  the  needle  is  not 
learned  •  in  early  life,  it  is  rarely  ac- 
quired afterward.  Although  so  \eTj 
awkward  about  her  work,  that  girl  had 
been  taught  to  crochet  ridiculous 
watch-pockets,  and* to  knit  impossible 
babies*  shoes,  with  such  wonderful 
pointed  toes  that  no  infant  I  ever  saw 
could  get  his  feet  into  them.  At 
length  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  her 
on  this  account,  though  a  tidy,  active 
girl,  and  satisfactory  in  many  ways. 
She  is  not  the  only  case  I  have  had 
in  my  house  of  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject of  plain-work.  Some  of  my  ser- 
vants h^e  been  able  to  sew  well 
enough,  but  have  not  had  the  remotest 
idea  of  cutting-out  and  placing  their 
work.  I  have  often  thought,  if  1  had 
only  time  to  spare,  how  much  I  should 
like  to  teach  the  rising  generation  the 
little  I  myself  know  of  the  art  of  plain- 
work. 


In  these  days  of  sewinj 
people  think  much  less  of  n 
than  they  did  formerly, 
prove  of  sewing-machini 
My  husband  accuses  mi 
jealous  of  them,  but  in  this 
just  to  me.  I  don't  approi 
simply  because  I  think  tha 
produced  from  them — thoo 
that  the  stitches  may  b 
enough— cannot  be  coropar 
hand-work,  particularly  wh< 
ed  upon  fine  materials.  I 
machine-work  in  every  a 
from  the  very  best  sewing 
and  I  never  could  consider 
good  hand-work.  I  feel  co 
my  own  mind  that  sewinj 
will  have  their  day,  and  that 
day  is  over,  plain-work  don 
will  be  at  as  high  a  prem 
as  ever.  Even  pillow-lac 
gradually  recovering  the  ph 
occupied  in  public  estimf 
firom  which  it  was  temporui 
by  lace  produced  from  thai 
ble  abomination,  the  mat 
which  used  to  be  called  **  2^ 
lace." 

I  acknowledge  machine-' 
be  all  very  well  for  cloth  cl( 
useful  in  families  where 
many  boys ;  but  my  ten  cl 
mostly  girls,  and  I  don't  at  i 
machine.  My  husband  ofic 
periodically,  and  I  as  often 
I  could  not  bear  to  have  c 
house,  it  would  be  going  t 
against  my  own  principles. 

It  is  most  important,  whc 
learning  to  work,  that  great  c 
be  taken  with  her  to  prevent 
acquiring  bad  habits;  sue 
mean,  as  clicking  her  needk 
tliimble,  pinning  her  work  tc 
biting  the  end  of  her  thready 
ing  her  needle  into  tlie  in 
dress.  These  habits  once  g 
probably  stick  to  her  all  be 
she  will  find  the  greatest  d 
overcoming  them.  It  is  the 
visable  that  she  should  be 
work  by  her  mother,  rather 
left  to  tlie  instruction  of  sen 
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i  manner  of  working  is  essen- 
i  should  be  carefully  cultivated, 
k  may  be  executed  both  neatly 
idly  without  the  acquirement  of 
these  Yolgar  peculiarities.  A 
K)int  to  bo  learned  connected 
Iain-work,  apd  one  that  I  con- 
lite  indispensable,  is  the  art  of 
out  accurately  and  without 
f  material.  Far  too  little  im- 
e  is  attached  to  that  branch  of 
nd  many  women  go  to  their 
without  acquiring  it,  having 
ependent  all  their  lives  upon 
rvants  or  some  kind  friend  for 
their  work  cut  out  and  placed 
n.  When  this  is  the  case  la- 
i  apt  to  be  too  much  under  the 
)f  their  ladies'  maids  or  nurses, 
e  not  slow  to  profit  by  their 
iperior  knowlec^ge,  and  domi- 
rer  their  mi3tresses  accord- 
re  there  are  a  number  of  the 
-tides  of  clothing  to  be  made, 
disable  to  cut  out  one  garment 
ing  careful  to  take  the  pattern 
5r,  and  to  complete  it  before 
out  the  rest  of  the  material. 
3  means  an  opinion  can  be 
as  to  whether  it  fits  properly 
r  necessary  alterations  may  be 
The  other  articles  may  then 
out  all   together,  care  being 

0  pin  the  separate  parts  to- 
to  avoid  their  being  mislaid 
mistakes  made.    It  is  no  doubt 

1  that  sewing  should  be  neatly 
'Ut  I  think  this  need  not  be 
d  at  the  entire  expense  of  all 

of  execution.  It  really  is 
y  ludicrous  to  see  some  women 
•  work.  They  look  at  each 
hen  completed,  and  give  it  a 
^proving  pat  with  the  top  of 
ible ;  and  at  this  rate,  though 
tness  of  the  work  may  be  un- 
i,  still  so  little  is  accomplished, 
is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
at  all.     Method  in  plain-work 

highly  necessary,  and  much 
id  labor  may  be   spared  by 

all  the  materials  in  the  prop- 
8.    If  every  article  when  done 


with  is  put  away  carefully,  it  is  sure 
to  be  forthcoming  when  again  requir- 
ed. Thus,  there  is  no  time  wasted 
in  searching  for  a  missing  reel  of  cot- 
ton, or  hunting  up  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  cleanliness  of  the  work  is  also 
thereby  kept  unimpaired. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
with  the  pieces  of  broken  needles, 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  left  carelessly 
about  the  floor,  and  which  are  most 
dangerous,  especially  when  there  are 
any  young  children  in  the  house.  I 
must  confess,  and  I  do  it  with  shame, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  not 
as  careful  as  I  am  now.  I  never 
shall  forget  my  husband's  indignation 
upon  coming  into  my  room  one  day, 
where  our  second  bahy  was  crawling 
about  on  the  ground,  at  finding  a  piece 
of  a  broken  needle  in  her  hand,  quite 
ready  to  put  it  in  her  mouth.  I 
think  he  was  more  angry  with  me 
then  than  he  had  ever  been  before 
during  our  married  life.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  good  lesson  to  me,  for  I  have 
been  most  careful  evef  since,  and  111 
trouble  him  or  anybody  else  to  find 
a  broken  needle  about  my  carpet  now. 
Waste  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
both  with  regard  to  ends  of  cotton  and 
pieces  of  materiaL  The  scraps  of  the 
latter  which  are  too  small  to  be  of 
any  use,  instead  of  being  left  littered 
about  the  room,  should  be  thrown  into 
a  waste- basket,  to  be  cleared  by  the 
housemaid,  and  the  larger  pieces 
should  be  tidily  put  away.  ITie  time 
will  probably  come  when  they  will  be 
required  for  some  purpose  or  other ; 
and  if  pinned  up  in  a  tight  bundle 
they  will  not  occupv  much  space  in 
a  drawer  or  basket  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

I  trust  I  have  not  ridden  my  hobby 
to  death,  nor  worn  out  the  patience  of 
my  readers,  but  it  is  a  subject  the  im- 
portance of  which  I  strongly  feel.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
I  advocate  the  cultivation  of  work  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  intellectual 
pursuits,  or  that  I  wish  to  take  the 
bread  from  the  mouth  of  my  poorer 
sister.    I  consider  a  thorough  kno>ir' 
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ledge  of  tlie  eciencc  of  plain-work  to 
be  essentia!  to  every  woman,  be  she 
rich  or  poor,  and  thut  in  it  eJie  will  al- 
ways tind  a  sphere  of  usefulness*  It 
will,  il'   cultivated,  turn   out  for  her 


own  benefit,  and  the  ec 
piness  orUioge  around  her,  i 
it  shall  be  said  of  her  thai ' 
dren  arise  up,  and  call  her^ 
her  huskmd  also,  mid  he  pr 


TIIE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  SATST  PATRICK* 


BV    J.    CASHBL    UOBT. 


The  question  of  the  birthplace  of  St. 
I'atrick — a  question  which  lists  bc^en 
debated  wirh  considerable  learning 
and  acrimony  for  several  centuries — 
baa  always  seemed  to.  me  to  have  an 
interest  far  beyond  the  rival  claims  of 
clans  and  the  jeakius  litigation  of  the 
antiquary.  It  is  interesting  not  mere- 
ly beciiuse  it  is  in  reality  a  curious 
archaeological  problem,  but  also  be- 
cause it  may  in  some  measure  aftbrd 
a  clue  to  the  character  of  one  of  the 
greatest  saints  and  greatest  men  of  his 
own  a^e  or  of  any  other — a  saint  who 
was  the  npostle  of  a  nation  which  he 
found  all  heathen  and  left  all  1  hris- 
tian;  who  succeeded  in  planting  the 
Catholic  faith  without  a  single  act  of 
martyrdom,  but  planted  it  so  firmly 
that  it  has  never  failed  for  now  1,400 
years,  though  tried  in  what  various 
processes  oi'  martyrdom  God  and  man 
too  well  know  ;  a  saint  whose  aposto- 
late  was  the  mainspring  of  an  endless 
succe'ision  of  missioiuiry  enterprises* 
prosecuted  with  the  same  untiring  zeal 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the 
fiflh,  wherever  the  vanguartl  of 
Christendom  may  happen  to  be  found, 
whether  in  Austria,  in  Gaul,  in  Switz- 
erland, or  in  Iceland,  as  now  at  the 
furthest  confines  of  America  and  of 
Austrahuiia,  Add  to  these  ordinary 
evidences  of  the  supeniatural  efficacy 
of  St.  Patrick's  mission  the  testimony 
which  is  derived  from  the  peculiar 
spiritual  character  of  the  people  that 
he  converted-  The  Irish  nation  re- 
tains  the  impress  which  it  received 


from   the  luinds  of  St. 

way  that  I  believe  no  other  i 

nation  has  preserved  rh^  moMd 

apostle.     If  that 

dreamed  of  her 

cause,  in  terms  an  puoitiv^ 

montane  of  our  own 

vise,*  St.  Patrick  e^tablS 

prcmc  authority  of  the 

as  a  chief  canon  of  the  Irbi 

Patience  in  poverty, 

of  pu]>ty,  prodigal 

mutual  charities,  the  pr 

penances  and  of  loitg  tk^tj 

ly   vivid   sense  of  pur 

strong  devotion  to  the  do 

Trinity,  which  the  saint  1 

figure  of  the  sham  rock - 

always  been  the  distii 

teristics  of  Irish   pii 

the    f»€culiar    charactcri^ 

Christian  of   the  fourth  i 

bad  not  yet  learned  tn  livnl 

with  the  world — who  felt  tli 

Christians  were  in  th«  utric 

one  family  community — who  | 

mortification,  as  if  the  yut 


111  smxtfiim 

U 


m  1 

A  I 

dill 

th«  eccliialastl 
cliOTch. 
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;iU  burning  in  his  veins, 
temptation  to  whose  faith 
;y  of  Arius,  and  the  ques- 
elations  of  the  three  di- 
.  But  St  Patrick  was 
eat  saint — was  not  mere- 
T  the  apostle  of  the  Irish; 
teacher  and  their  lawgiv- 
dmus  and  Lycurgus  as 
ehool  of  letters  which  he 
eland  so  well  preserved 

which  had  become  all 
ihed  throughout  western 
your  own  Alfred,  follow- 

your  nobles  and  clerics, 

to  be  taught,  and  the 
)f  Paris  and  Pavia  owe 
lights  to  Irish  scholars, 
laws,  which  are  at  last  to 
by  order  of  Parliament, 
:ode  of  the  most  mmute 
lensive  character,  were, 
the  evidence  of  our  an- 
ally revised  and  remod- 
?atrick,  with  the  consent 
3nt  estates  of  the  king- 
,nd ;  and  there  is  good 
eve  that  this  revision,  of 
s  abundant  intrinsic  evi- 
ference  not  merely  to  the 
3trine  and  the  canons  of 
but  to  the  body  of  the 
law. 
irow  a  certain  light  upon 

of  a  saiut  whose  works 
>ud  ai^d  so  full  of  vitality, 
rrive  at  any  solid  conclu- 
place  of  his  nativity,  the 
lis  parentage,  and  the 
\  education.  The  theory 
lly  accepted,  and  which 

the  greatest  weight  of 
ts  favor,  is  that  which  as- 
St.  Patrick  was  born  in 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde 
I  we  may  suppose,  of  a 
.*itish  official  employed  in 
service  at  that  extreme 
lir  settlements  in  this  isl- 
le  would  have  spent  \i\a 
inded  by  a  perpetual 
flbarous  battle,  amid  clans 

Celts  swarming  acra«;s 
of  the  Lowlands.    The 


opinion  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  Scotch- 
man has  the  unanimous  assent  of  all 
the  antiquaries  of  Scotland ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  them  has  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  any  single  locali- 
ty named  in  the  original  documents 
with  any  place  of  sufficient  antiquity 
in  or  near  Dumbarton ;  nor  could  I, 
in  the  course  of  a  careful  examination 
of  the  district  and  the  recognized  au- 
thorities concerning  its  topography, 
arrive  at  any  acceptable  evidence  on  the 
subject  I  have  to  add  to  the  Scotch 
authorities  and  pleadings,  however, 
all  the  best  of  the  Irish.  That  St 
Patrick  was  bom  in  Scotland  is  the 
opinion  of  Colgan,*  a  writer  whose 
services  to  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Church  cannot  be  excelled  and  have 
not  been  equalled.  The  opinion  of 
Colgan  has  overborne  almost  every 
other  authority  which  intervened  be- 
tween his  time  and  the  present  The 
Bollandistsf  accepted  it  without  hesi- 
tation ;  and  I  hasten  to  add  to  their 
great  sanction  that  of  the  two  most 
learned  antiquaries  of  the  latter  days 
of  Ireland,  Dr.  John  O'Danovan  and 
Professor  Eugene  O'Curry.  They,  I 
am  aware,  were  also  of  Colgan's  opin- 
ion ;  and  so,  I  believe,  are  Dr.  Reeves 
and  Dr.  Todd,  whose  views  on  most 
points  of  ecclesiastical  antiquiti^  con- 
nected with  Ireland  are  entitled  to  be 
named  with  every  respect 

Still  it  is  to  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  opinion  that  St  Patrick 
was  bom  in  France  has  always  had  a 
traditional  establishment  in  Ireland. 
It  is  asserte<^  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  his 
lives,  that  of  St  Eleran,  and  indicated 
in  another,  that  of  Probus.  Don 
Philip  O'Sullivan  BearreJ  is  not  the 
first  nor  the  last  of  the  more  modem 
biograpliers  of  the  saint  who  has  held 
that  he  was  of  French  birth,  though 
of  British  blood.  But  before  the  time 
of  Dr.  Lanigan,  the  most  acute,  the 

♦  Colgantis,  R.  P.  F.  Joannes,  "  TYiadis  Thau- 
matttrgcB,  sm  Diwrum  Patrieii,  Columbiz^t  BrUh 
iditxtrium  HibernicB  Fatronorum^aa."  LovanO, 
164T. 

t  ^'Aeia  Sanctorum  MartiV* A JoumeBolUndOt 
torn.  li.    AntverpisB,  166& 

t  D.  Phllippl  O'SalleTMil  Bcarrilbernl,  ^^JPOM- 
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most  conscientious,  and  perhaps  the 
most  generally  learned  of  Irish  histo- 
rians, there  appears  to  haye  been  no 
really  candid  and  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  original  documents  and 
evidences.  Irish  scholars  were  too 
angrily  engaged  in  the  controversy  of 
Scotia  Major  and  Scotia  Minor  to  be 
seriously  regarded  when  they  pro- 
posed to  remove  St.  Patrick's  birth- 
place from  the  neighborhood  of 
Glasgow  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Nantes.  Until  Dr.  Lanigan  publish- 
ed his  Ecclesiastical  Histor}%*  no  one 
seems  to  have  even  attempted  to  iden- 
tify the  localities  named  in  the  various 
original  documents  which  concern  the 
saint.  Dr.  Lanigan  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  bom  not  at  Dum- 
barton but  in  France,  at  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
I  am  able,  I  hope,  to  perfect  the  proof 
which  Dr.  Lanigan  commenced,  and 
which,  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  fol- 
low it  up  by  local  research  and  by  the 
light  lately  cast  on  the  geography  of 
Roman  Gaul,  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
conie  far  more  complete  from  his 
hands. 

I  hoKl,  then,  with  Doctor  Lanigan, 
and  with  a  tradition  which  has  long 
existed  in  Ireland,  and'also  in  France, 
that  Sf.  Patrick  was  born  on  the  coast 
of  Armoric  Gaul ;  and  that  Roman  in 
one  sense  by  descent — by  his  educa- 
tion in  a  province  where  Roman  civ- 
ilization had  long  prevailed,  where 
the  Latin  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  empire  fully 
possessed — Roman  too  by  the  posses- 
sion of  nobility,  which  he  himself  de- 
clares, and  of  which  his  name  was  a 
curious  commemorationf — Roman,  in 
fine,  in  the  connection  of  his  family 


♦  Lanigan,  John,  D.D.  *'  An  Ecclesiastical 
History  or  Ireland."    Dublin,  lS-20. 

t  Gibbon  eaya  ("  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Koman  Empire,"  v.  vl.),"At  this  period  the  mean- 
est Hubjoct!*  of  the  Roman  empire  a?«f*nmed  the 
illuHtrlonM  name  of  Patriciui*,  which  by  the  con- 
version of  Ireland  ha*  been  ccmimuulcated  to  a 
whole  nation."  It  i«»  8uppoi»ed  tliat  the  name 
was?  conferred  on  St.  Patrick  in  consideration  of 
his  parting  with  hU  nobility  for  a  motive  of 
charhv,  as  he  mentions  in  hia  Eplntle  to  Coroti- 
cus.  hut  he  was  certainly  not  the  first  of  the 
name.  Patriclus  was  alsothenameof  St.Aaga»« 
tine*«  Catber,  bora  Ailly  a  century  before. 


which  he  testifies  with  tlie  Rni 
government  and  with  the  Church, 
Patrick  was  a  Celt  of  Gaul  by  W 
The  fact  that  the  district  between  I 
logne  and  Amiens  was  at  that  tim( 
habited  by  a  clan  called  Bntanni 
misled  both  those  who  supposed 
must  have  been  bom  in  the  ishm 
Britain  and  those  who  held  tha 
bom  in  France,  he  must  have  I 
bom  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  j 
sequently  called  Brittany. 

The  original  documents  which  1 
on  the  point  are  only  two  in  nan 
—the  ^  Confession"  of  St  Patridt  1 
self,  and  the  hymn  in  his  honor  c 
posed  by  his  disciple  St.  Fiech. 
the  antiquity  of '^  these  documents 
have  evidence  the  most  complete  l 
can  be  conceived.  Not  merely  i 
written  history  certify  the  record 
their  age — they  have  borne  m 
more  delicate  tests.  The  hnnii 
St.  Fiech  is  written  in  a  dialect 
Irish  that  is  to  the  Irish  of  the  F 
Mastci*s  as  the  English  of  Cliaucei 
to  the  English  of  Ix»rd  Alaewl 
The  quotations  of  Scripture  which 
given  in  the  "  Confession"  of  St.  PaU 
are  taken  from  the  version  accortl 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Septua? 
and  not  according  to  the  recent  v 
sion  of  St.  Jerome,  which  Lad  indi 
been  just  executed  in  St.  Patrii 
time,  but  had  not  yet  been  publi 
received.  At  the  same  time, 
"  Liber  Armaclianus,"  which  conta 
the  original  copy  of  the  *'  Confes«k 
contains  also  St.  Jerome's  translai 
of  the  New  Testament — thus  cun( 
ly  marking  the  fact  that  the  date 
tiie  one  document  by  a  little  piece 
the  date  of  the  other.  Tlie  ma 
script  itself  has  been  subjected  t 
mosl  curious  and  rigorous  exami 
tion.  The  authentic  signatiu* 
Brian,  Imperator  Hibemorum,  f 
monly  called  Brian  Boroinihe,  en 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Armairh.  < 
ries  us  back  at  a  bound  eight  bund 
years  in  its  history ;  but  the  schc 
who  is  expert  in  the  hue  of  veil 
and  the  style  of  the  scribe,  will  tell 
that  the  **Book  of  Annagb"  wise 
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a  book  of  venerable  age  even 

The  Rev.  Charles  Graves,*  a 
of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
scholar  specially  skilled  in  the 
of  the  Irish  manuscripts  and 
lyphs,  published  a  paper  some 
igo  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Academy"  on  the  question 
age  of  the  "  Book  of  Annagh." 
he  version  at  present  preserved 
library  of  Trinity  College  is  a 
'om  a  far  older  version  he  says 
an  be  no  doubt.  The  margin- 
as  of  the  scrib^  show  that  be 
it  difficult  in  many  places  to 
le  manuscript  from  which  he 
ranscribing.  But  the  same 
the  chhractfer  of  his  writing, 
reference  to  the  Irish  primate 
time  under  whose  authority  the 
ras  undertaken,  leave  no  doubt 
3  transcript  was  executed  by  a 
lamed  Fcrdomnach,  during  the 
Y  of  Archbishop  Torbach,  at  a 
)t  later  than  the  year  of  Our 
07. 

the  "Confession,"  beside  the 
I  copy  in  the  "  Book  of  Armagh," 
re  several  manuscript  versions 
at  age  in  England :  two  at 
ry ;  two  in  the  Cotton  library ; 
•elieve,  at  Cambridge ;  another 
n  teres  ting  and  valuable  copy, 
ich  was  used  by  the  Bollandists 
ting  their  edition  of  the  "  Con- 
"  existed  until  the  tune  of  the 
ion  in  the  famous  French  mon- 
of  St.  Vedastus.  Fragments 
precious  manuscripts  of  that 
congregation  are  scattered 
the  libraries  of  Arras,  of  Saint 
of  Boulogne,  and  of  Douai; 
ong  them  I  could  not  find  any 
*  the  missing  manuscript  of  St. 
's  "  Confession  ;"  nor  could  the 

learned     representatives    of 
lus,  who  were  good  enough  to 

themselves    in  my   inquiry, 
3  any  room  to  hope  that  it  still 

It  would  have  been  of  much 
nee  to  have  been  able  to  com- 


e,  Bev.  C,  "  On  the  Age  of  the  Book  of 
Proceedings  of  tbo  lu>jal  Irish  Aoad- 


pare  the  style  and  the  text  of  the 
only  existing  French  copy  with  the 
original  in  Ireland — especially  as  that 
French  copy  belonged  to  the  very  dis- 
trict from  which  St.  Patrick  originally 
came. 

There  are  four  localities  designated 
in  these  documents ;  three  of  them  in 
the  "  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,"  and 
one  in  the  hymn  of  St.  Fiech.  In 
the  "  Confession,"  St  Patrick  says  of 
himself,  "Patrem  habui  Calphurnium 
Dlaconum  (or  Diacurionem)  qui  fuit 
e  vico  Bonaven-Tabemiae ;  viUam 
Enon  prope  habuit,  ubi  ego  in  captur- 
am  decidi."  The  hymn  of  St.  Fiech 
adds  that  the  saint  was  bom  at  a 
place  called  Nem-tur. 

The  ancient  «  Lives  of  St.  Patrick" 
cite  these  localities  with  little  varia- 
tion. 

The  first  Life,  given  in  Colgan's  col- 
lection, and  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick 
junior,  says,  "  Natus  est  igitur  in  illo 
oppido,  Nempthur  nomine.  Patricius 
natus  est  in  campo  Tabumse." 

The  second  Life,  which  is  ascribed 
to  St.  Benignus,  is  word  for  word  the 
same  with  the  first  on  this  point 

The  third,  supposed  to  be  by  St 
Eleran,  suggests  that  he  was  of  Irish 
descent  through  a  colony  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  settle  in  Armorica; 
but  that  his  parents  were  of  Strato 
Cludi  (Strath  Clyde) ;  that  he  was 
bom,  however,  **in  oppido  Nempthur, 
quod  oppidum  in  campo  TabumuB 
est;"  This  life  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  shows  clearly  enough  how 
old  is  the  Irish  tradition  concerning 
the  saint's  birth  in  France. 

The  fourth  Life,  by  Probus,  says: 
"  Brito  fuit  natione  .  .  .  de  vico 
Bannave  Tibumiaa  regionis,  baud  pro- 
cul  a  mare  occidentali — quern  vicum 
indubi tauter  comperimus  esse  Neus- 
trijB  provincise,  in  qua  olim  gigantes." 
Here,  again,  we  obser\'e  the  same 
confused  tradition  of  the  saint's 
French  origin ;  for  Neustria  was  the 
name  in  the  Merovingian  period  of 
the  whole  district  comprised  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Loire. 
The  fifth  and  best  known  life,  bjr 
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Jocelyn,  has  it :  ^  Brito  fuit  natione  in 
pago  Tabumiae — eo  quod  Romanus 
exercitus  taberaacula  fixerant  ibidem, 
80CUS  oppidum  Nempthor  degens, 
mare  I^bernico  eollimitans  habita- 
tione." 

The  sixth  Life,  by  St  Erin,  de- 
clares that  he  was  ^  de  Brittanis  Al- 
cluidensibus,  natus  in  Nempthur." 

The  Breviaries  repeat  the  same 
names  with  as  little  attempt  to  fix  the 
actual  localities. 

The  Breviary  of  Paris  says :  "  In 
Brittania  natus,  oppido  Empthoria.'' 
The  Breviary  of  Armagh :  '*  In  illo 
Brittanina  oppido  nomine  Emptor." 
The  old  Roman.  Breviary  says  simply : 
"  Grenere  Brito.**  The  Breviary  of 
Rheims:  ^In  maritime  Brittanise 
territorio.*'  The  Breviary  of  Rouen  : 
« In  Brittania  Gallicana."  The  Brev- 
iary of  the  canons  of  St.  Jphn  of 
Lateran :  ^'  Ex  Brittania  magna  insu- 
la." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  authorities  there  is  a 
concurrence  in  accepting  the  locality 
called  80  variously  Nemthur  and 
Empthoria,  as  well  as  the  second  of 
the  localities,  the  Tabcmias,  named  by 
St.  Patrick  himself;  and  also  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  certainty  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers  as  to  the 
exact  sites  of  the  places  of  which 
they  speak.  None  of  them  ventures 
to  name  the  exact  district  or  diocese 
where  Empthoria  or  the  Tabemise  are 
to  be  found. 

But  certain  scholia  upon  the  "  Hymn 
of  St  Fiech,"  which  were  for  the  first, 
time  published  by  Colgan  in  the  "  Tri- 
adis  Thaumaturgne,"  boldly  lay  down 
the  proposition  that  "  Nemthur  est 
ci vitas  in  Brittania  Septentrionali, 
nempe  Alcluid^ ;"  and  the  name  is 
also  translated  as  meaning  "Holy 
Tower."  The  same  writer,  however, 
adds  in  another  note  that  St  Patrick 
was  not  carried  into  his  Irish  captivi- 
ty from  Dumbarton,  but  from  Bou- 
logne, where  he  and  his  family  were 
visiting  some  of  their  friends  at  the 
time  when  the  Irish  pirates  swept 
down  open  the  coast  cf  GauL    The 


Irish  annals  say  that  about  the  periol 
of  St  Patrick's  captivity,  Nial  of  tk 
Nine  Hostages  lost  his  life  on  tie 
Sea  of  Iccius  between  France  ad 
England*  These  long  piratical  foum 
were  not  uncommon  at  the  time.*  i 
little  later,  the  last  of  oar  ptgn 
kings,  Dathy,  was  killed  by  ligfatnof 
near  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 

Colgan  with  a  carious  credalit7a^ 
cepted  this  improbable  solution  ot  tk 
scholiast,  of  which  it  may  in  the  fint 
phice  be  said  that  it  is  incompatibh 
with  the  statement  of  St  Patrick 
himself,  who  declares  distinctly  that 
he  was  captured  at  a  countiy  hooN 
belonging  to  his  father,  near  the  ton 
to  which  his  family  belonged. 

Usher,  however,  who  had  equal  op- 
portunities of  studying   the  origiul 
documents,  also  adopted  this  explaoir 
tion.     Several  Irish  writers,  and  «• 
pecially     Don       Pliilip    O'Sullivin, 
vaguely  conscious  of  tlie  tradition  d 
St  Patrick's  French  origin,  attempted 
to  reconcile  the   fact  of  his  being  t 
Briton  with  the  fact  of  his  birth  in 
France    by  the    supposition  that  be 
was    a    Breton    of   Brittany.    Thii 
theory,  however,  falls   summarilj  to 
the  ground  when  it  is  opposed  to  the 
fact  that  the  province  now  known  bj 
the  name  of  Brittany  was  not  inhabit* 
ed  by  any  tribe  which  bore  the  name 
in  the  time  of  St  Patrick.     •*The 
year  458,"  says  the  Benedictine  Lo- 
bineauf  in  his  learned  history  of  Brit- 
tany, "  is  about  the  epoch  of  the  es- 
tablishment of   the  Bretons  in   tbftt 
part  of  ancient   Armorica  which  at 
present  bears  the  name  of  Bretagne." 
There    was,  however,  a  clan  called 
Brittani,  further  toward  the  north  of 
France,  a  clan  whose  territory  Pliny 
and  the  Greek  Dionjsius  Periegetei 
had  long  before  desigi\^ted  with  acco- 
racy :  Pliny  in  these  words,  "  Deinde 
Menapii,  Morini,   Oromansad  juncti 
pago,  qui  Gessoriacus  vocatur;  Brit- 


*         Totam  cam  Scotns  lernen 
Movit,  ct  infesto  spomavit  remige  Tethy*. 

t  Lobin«an,  D.  Uni  Alexia,  ^MUMnH^ 
tagtu.''   Faria.ivrr. 
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►iani,    Bellovaci."*       The 

the  time  of  St  Patrick 
bund  in  the  country  that 
:n  Boulogne  and  Amiens. 

that  Laaigan  came  upon 
hentic  traces  of  the  origin 
tie. 

guided  to  his  conclusion, 
link,  by  the  "  History  of  the 
blishcKl  in  the  year  1639, 
uit  Malbrancq,t  and  which 
igely  to  have  escaped  the 
very  earlier  Irish  writer. 
k,  Uiere  are  two  chapters 
the  tradition  of  the  con- 
3t.  Patrick  with  the  see  of 
Malbrancq  relates  this 
hich  states  that  previous 
-ture  for  the  Irish  mission, 

remained  for  some  time 
le,  occupied  in  preaching 

Pelagian  heresy,  to  con- 
hich  Saint  Germanus  and 

crossed  over  to  Britain. 

refers,  in  proof  of  this 
'  Chronicon  Moriuense,"  to 
>gu6  of  the    Bishops    of 


cnndl,  ''  Jttstoria  Naturatts  ;  d« 

The  editors  of  the  DanphiD'a  edi- 
Dte  on  the  word  Brittaul,  which  it 
on.  *'  Ita  libri  omnes.  Hi  inter 
I  Amblanosqne  medll.  in  ora  simi- 
a  loca  tennere  certe,  nbl  nanc 
ee,  Monstrolinm,  Hesdinium,  et 
mm,  Ponticum  ad  Somonam  am- 
is hie  Briannos  legi  mavnlt/'  Bee 
1  essay  on  the  Britons  of  Armorica 
Sanctorum^  Vita  8.  Ursula ;" 
Ix.,  p.  103.    A  glance  at  the  map 

close    relation    of  the   district 

)  present  towns  of  Staples,  Mont- 

and  Ponthien  to  the  localities 

farther  on.    That  the  Britons  of 

originally  came  fk>om  this  dist  rlct 

the  Welsh  Triads,  thus :  "  The 
at  tribes  of  the  Isle  of  BriUln. 
the  nation  of  the  Cymmrv,  who 

the  mighty  to  the  Isle  of  BriUln, 
>t  possess  nor  country  nor  lands 
ig  and  persecution,  but  of  eanlcy 

fne  second  was  the  stock  or  the 
o  came  from  the  land  of  Owasgwyn 
id  were  descended  from  the  prlml- 
;be  Cymmry:  the  third  were  the 
rom  the  land  of  Llydaw  they  came, 
lescent  fh>m  the  primary  stock  of 
And  again,  Cynan  Is  spoken  of 
rion  (probably  a  Celtic  form  of  the 
In  Llydaw.  Tallessln  also  men- 
ni  Brython  in  his  PH/  Oyfarch. 
zed  Letavla,  is  one  of  the  early 
f  the  country  of  the  Morlnl,  as 
le  Life  by  Probus,  was  that  given 
igian  period  to  the  whole  prov- 

the  Mease  and  Loire,  including 
Qurse.  Pliny  mentions  Boulogne 
trtut  Moritwrum  BrittarUcw^ 

Jacoba»,  "  Da  Jforinh  et  MoHno* 
'ornaei  Nerriomm,  1630— 1664. 


Boulogne,  atid  to  the  ^  Life  of  St 
Amulphus  of  Soissons."  This  tradi- 
tion is  to  a  certain  extent  a  clue  in 
tracing  the  early  and  intimate  con- 
nection of  St.  Patrick  with  this  coun- 
try— ^but  as  yet  it  is  nothing  more. 

The  critical  question  is,  whether 
the  four  names  given  by  St  Patrick 
himself,  and  by  St.  Fiech,  can  be 
identified  with  any  localities  now 
known  either  in  the  district  of  Bou- 
logne or  any  other  district  in  which 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
it  is  possible  to  find  the  conditions  of 
Boman  government  and  British  blood 
combined?  Before  Lanigan  there 
was,  it  seems  to  mc,  no  serioos  at- 
tempt made  to  solve  this  question. 
The  scholiast  whose  authority  was  so 
unhesitatingly  adopted  by  Colgan  and 
Usher  simply  says,  '^NempUiur  est 
civitas  in  Brittania  Septentrionali, 
nempe  Alcluid.''  There  is  not  a 
word  more.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
show  how  Nempthur  and  Alcluid  are 
to  be  considered  as  convertible  terms. 
Nor  does  he  attempt  to  interpret  the 
names  of  the  three  localities  stated 
by  St  Patrick  himself.  The  same 
may  be  said,  in  the  most  sweeping 
way,  of  the  biographies  and  the 
breviaries. 

I  will  now  read  the  reasons  which 
Lanigan  gives  for  identifying  Bona- 
ven  with  Boulogne,  and  Tabemiaa 
with  a  city  very  famous  in  the  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  long  before  Arras 
had  been  fortified  by  Vauban  or  de- 
fended by  General  Owen  Roe  O'NeilL 
It  will  be  observed  that  Lanigan  does 
not*  attempt  to  identify  the  two  other 
localities  Enon  and  Nempthur.  The 
former  he  regarded  as  too  insignifi- 
cant, the  latter  he  did  not  believe  had 
any  existence.  I  will  not  say  that 
his  proof  with  regard  to  the  identity 
of  Boulogne  with  Bonaven  is  conclu- 
sive; but  if  the  whole  of  his  proof 
rested  on  as  string  presumptive 
grounds,  little  would  remain  to  be  said 
on  the  subject  The  second  part  of  it 
is,  however,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
wholly  erroneous.    He  says : 

^ColgaQ  acknowledges  that  tiiere 
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in  an  ancient  tradition  among  tbe  in- 
liobitants  of  Armoric  Britain  that  St 
ratxick  was  bom  in  their  countiy,  and 
that  some  Irishmen  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Ho  quotes  some  passages 
from  Probus  and  others  whence  they 
argued  in  proof  of  their  position,  but 
omits,  through  want  of  attention  to 
that  most  valuable  document,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  'St.  Patrick's 
Confession  :*  *  My  father  was  Calpur- 
niuM,  a  deacon,  son  of  Potitus,  a 
priest  of  the  town  Bonavem  Tabemiae. 
lie  had  near  the  town  a  small  villa, 
Enon,  where  I  l)ecamo  a  captive.' 
Hero  wo  have  neither  a  town  Nem- 
tlior  nor  Alduit.  Nor  will  any  Brit- 
ish antiquary  be  able  to  find  out  a 
place  in  Great  Britain  to  which*  the 
namfis  Bonavem  Taberniic  can  be  ap- 
plied. Usher,  although  he  had  quot- 
ed these  words,  has  not  attempted  to 
give  any  explanation  of  them,  or  to 
reconcile  them  with  Ncmthur. 

^  The  woixl  Tabcmiro  has  puzzled 
not  only  Colgan,  but  some  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Lives  which  he  chose  to 
follow ;  for  whilo  they  left  out  Bona* 
vem  tis  not  agreeing  with  Nemthur, 
tliey  retained  TabcniiiB,  or,  as  they 
were  pleused  to  write  it,  TaburniiB, 
which  they  ondoavorod  to  account  for 
by  making  it  a  district  that  got  its 
niuno  from  having  Ikhmi  the  site  of  a 
lioman  camp  in  which  there  were 
tents  or  tabomacles.  Colgan,  who 
swhUowchI  all  this  stuff,  quotes  Jocelin 
as  his  authority  for  Taburnia  being 
sttuattnl  near  the  Clyde,  at  the  South 
Hiuik.  Grt*at  authority,  indeed!  It 
is,  howovor,  oild  that  sucli  a  place 
should  bt^  unnoticed  by  all  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  elucidate  the  an- 
oient  tO(M>grHphy  of  Great  Britain. 
The  places  of  Roman  camps  in  that 
couMtrjir  were  usually  designated  by 
the  ai^unct  cattra,  whence  Chester,  or 
cwfiT,  in  which  the  names  of  so  many 
ritii>4  and  towns. in  Enghind  termi- 
natfs  ' 

•«  Bonavom,or  Bimaven,was  in  Ar- 
norto  GauU  being  the  same  town  as 
Bouk^ne-sur-Mer  in  Picardv.  That 
K>wa  wai  well  known  to  the'  P^i-»^»^ 


under  the  name  <£  Gt 
about  the  Fel<ni  of  Cao*Tas!d 
Great  the  Cekic  name  Bobi 
Bonaon.  alias  Booon,  vhich  w 
inized  into  Boncniia,  beca» 
generaL  Aoooitiiii^  to  Balk 
informs  us  thai  Ath^  Awn,  On, 
river  in  the  Celtic  langnage,  th 
was  so  called  from  its  being 
mouth  of  a  rrrer  ;  Ait«  moaih 
ovofi,  river.  Baxter  also  oj 
that  Bononia  is  no  other  than 
von  or  Boncnuu  for  am,  orfli 
auiiy  are  pnmoonced  in  the  sam 
ner.  The  addition  of  I\Aermtt 
its  having  been  in  the  district  o 
vanna  or  Tarvenna,  alias  Tart 
a  celebrated  city  not  (ar  froa 
logne,  the  ruins  of  which  still  i 
under  the  modem  name  of  Tera 
The  name  of  this  city  was  exi 
to  a  considerable  district  ara 
thence  called  pagiu  Tarbannen 
Tarvanensts  regio.  Gregoiy  of 
calls  the  inhabitants  Tarsixsm 
It  is  often  mentioned  under  tbc 
of  Oivitai  Marinorumn  havin| 
the  principal  city  of  the  Moi 
which  Boulogne  was  also  sr 
Boulogne  was  so  connected  wit 
vanna  thiU  both  places  an 
formed  but  one  episcopal  see. 
Jonas,  in  his  '  Life  of  the  Abb 
tatius,'  written  near  twelve  h 
years  ago,  calls  Audomarus  Bi 
Boulogne  andTarvanna.  Iti 
able  that  St.  Patrick's  reason  i 
ignating  Bonavcn  by  the  adjui 
hernia  was  lest  it  might  be  coi 
ed  with  the  Bononia  of  Italy,  n 
logna,  or  with  a  Bononia  in  A 
in  the  same  manner  that,  to  i 
similar  confusion,  the  French 
at  present  Boulo^e-snr-Mer. 
hape  it  will  be  objected  that  T 
is  a  different  name  from  Ta 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  ol 
that,  owing  to  the  usual  oomn 
of  h  for  p,  and  vice  vendy  m\ 
read  Thcemia.  Thus  we  ha 
that  Tarvenna  was  called  bi 
TiirabauuuL  To  aoooant  for  1 
ther  difference  of  the  names,  i 
more  ia  repaired  than  to  ada 
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•n  of  a  syllable  or  a  letter, 
frequently  occurred  in  old 
particularly  names  of 
Dgesia,  the  name  of  a  town, 
;no8ia.  Dunbritton  has  been 
to  Dunbcrtane,  Dunbarton, 
.  Probus  agrees  with  the 
1,'  except  that,  according  to 
lition,  for  Bonavem  Taber- 
\  'Bannave  Tybumiae  re- 
l  adds  that  it  was  not  far 
Western  sea  or  Atlantic 
\.lthough  we  may  easily 
it  some  errors  of  transcrip- 
rcpt  into  the  text  of  Pro- 

0  Bannave  there  is  no  ma- 
en  ce  between  it  and  Bon- 
in  might  be  used  for  Bon; 
lal  m,  which  was  a  sort  of 
illation,  as  it  is  still  with 
ucse,  could  bo  omitted  so 
for  Bonavem,  or  Bonaum 
ling  the  same  letter),  Bon- 
t)us*  addition  of  regionis  is 
ing,  as  it  corresponds  with 
been  said  concerning  the 
s  regioP 

the  proof  in  this   passage 

1  to  the  word  Bonaven  is 
5.  The  passage  which 
tes  from  Bexter  distinctly 
lorum  Bononla  eodem  pene 

quasi  dicas  Bon-avon  sive 
Che  derivation  of  the  word 
lUgh.  Avon  even  in  Eng- 
}  its  Celtic  signification  of 
tut  the  passage  identifying 
\a  of  Boulogne  with  Ther- 
in  my  opinion  altogether 
Where  he  accounts  for  the 
the  structure  of  the  word 
d  transmutation  of  h  and  r, 
ks  the  letter  r— a  letter 
not  melt  into  the  music  of 
any  means  so  easily, 
lardlylays  sufficient  stress 
that  the  word  TahemitB  is 

understood  in  all  the 
I  in  all  the  lives,  to  mean 
f  tabemacuiorum — the  bar- 
district  occupied  by  a  Ro- 
In  fine,  he  confuses 
e,  which  is  at  a  distance  of 
I  from  Boulogne,  and  cer- 


tainly did  not  stand  in  the  relation  he 
supposes  to  it,  with  another  city  some 
twenty  miles  still  further  away.  But 
Malbrancq,  who  was  his  chief  authority, 
does  not  omit  to  mention  that  Ter* 
vanna  and  Taruanna  are  two  abso- 
lutely distinct  places :  Tervanna  was 
the  old  Roman  name  of  the  town  now 
known  as  Saint  Pol* — ^Taruanna  that 
of  Thcrouenne. 

It  is  very  possible — I  may  add  to 
the  proof  concerning  the  word  Bona- 
ven— that  it  may  have  been  written 
originally  Bononen,  for  Bononenses 
Tabemise.  Any  one  familiar  with 
the  form  of  the  letters  of  the  early 
Irish  alphabet,  indeed  of  almost -all 
early  manuscript,  will  readily  compre- 
hend how  easily  an  0  might  be  writ- 
ten for  an  a,  an  n  for  a  Vy  and  vice 
versdy  by  a  scribe  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
act locality,  and  copying  from  a  half- 
defaced  document  Any  one  who 
looks  at  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the 
alphabet  of  the  ^Book  of  EeHs,"  given  in 
Dr.  O'Donovan's  Grammar,  will  con- 
ceive at  a  glance  how  this  might  havo 
happened. 

Assuming,  however,  that  Lanigan 
is  correct  in  his  conjecture  as  to  Bou- 
lognQ,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover 
whether  the  other  localities  named  in 
the  **  Confession*'  and  "  Hymn"  can  be 
identified  with  localities  now  existing 
within  the  proper  circumscription  of 
the  Roman  military  occupation  around 
that  city,  and  of  a  certain  and  unques- 
tionable antiquity.  I  need  not  inform 
the  academy  of  the  great  military  im- 
portance of  Boulogne  at  the  time  of 
which  we  treat.  It  was  the  point 
from  which  England  had  been  invad- 
ed. It  was  the  principal  military  set- 
tlement of  the  Romans  in  Northern 
Gaul.  *  Julian  the  Apostate  had  held 
his  headquarters  there  shortly  before 
St.  Patrick's  birth.  The  country  all 
around  is  marked  by  roads  and 
mounds,  which  exhibit  the  rigid  lines 
and  stem  sohdity  of  Roman  construc- 
tion.    I  learn  from  a  recent  essay  by 

*  **0(finUwn  I'ervamnHMmAnnalstnutoHci,'** 
Collectore  Th.  Torpin  PftQllikAti.  Ord.  Fredioit. 
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3L  Quonson,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
of  Saint  Omer,  that  cigbty-eight  <iiflej> 
enl  works  have  been  wriiteii  lo  seiilo 
the  site  of  the  Portus  Itius,  whence 
Caesar  embarked  to  mvade  Brltolii, 
and  nineteen  difiercnt  localities  as- 
signed. Since  M.  Qucnaon  wrote,  M- 
de  Saulcy  has  again  opened,  nnd  this 
time  I  ihink  finally  determined^  that 
controversy.  Perhaps  I  am  eo  far 
fortunate  that  the  absorbing  xeal  with 
wijieh  this  difficult  problem  has  bt.*en 
pur^aod,  in  a  country  of  such  zealous 
scholars,  still  leaved  to  a  9trmi;^r 
somewhat  to  glean,  in  place*  far  m- 
land  from  the  iamons  port  which  they 
have  BO  long  labored  to  identify. 

The  localities  to  which  St.  Patrick 
refers  have,  I  find,  all  been  preserved 
with  the  loa^t  alteration  of  their  oty* 
mology  that  it  ia  possible  to  coneeivc 
in  the  space  of  bo  many  centuries  ; 
and  this,  I  may  add,  is  peculiarly 
wonderful  in  a  country  where  ao 
many  Roman  names  have,  by  the 
friction  of  the  much  mixed  dialects  of 
northern  France,  been  almost  frayed 
out  of  recognition*  Who  would  8ui>- 
pcjee,  for  example,  taking  some  of  the 
familiar  names  of  tlie  department,  that 
Fampoijx  was  the  Funnm  PoUucisy 
DainvJlle  Dianat  rUh,  Lens  Eltna^ 
Etaples  Stapidce,  Ilcrmavillc  Ntnnftts 
vilia^  Hesdin  Uvlmum^  Souchez  ^i- 
bifcetfim,  Surquea  Surcce^  Erviilera 
llerivilia,  Tiugr^'  Tin^riacum  f*  And 
yet  i^gimling  these  names  there  is  no 
doubt  tliat  the  modem  French  is  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Latin  form.  Oi* 
die  localities,  which  I  proceed  to  des- 
ignate, I  Bubmit  tliat  each  has  kept  its 
original  name  with  far  less  violation 
of  the  ancient  word*  The  Enon,  the 
Nemthur,  the  TahemiiB  of  St.  Patrick 
Arc,  to  my  mind,  manifest  in  coropari- 
•on  wieh  the  majority  of  a  hundred 
other  localities  in  Uie  Boulonnals 
which  undoubtedly  derive  their  titles 
from  a  Itoman  soijiiee. 

In  the  first  place,  let  na  take  the 
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word  Knon.     The  river  UflM^  wl 

runs  into  ihe  sea  tti    Boulogne^  vf 
known  to  the  Rooiana  us  tJie  Fhsnu 
Enna.     It  ia  8t>  marked   on   the  hub 
ancient  ma|)s  cf  northern  C*auL    hb 
so  written   in   Latin    by    MaUin&cf. 
Kear  Desvres— once  calkni 
nes,  or  Dcavtes*8ur-Ennc« — thi 
marked  a  little  village   of  ih*s 
name,  called  ali^o  £uua«    I  wiU  ooi 
6a  id  tostiuin  language,  wlucbluu 
vived  so  many  centuries,  x^tf  flefew- 
ly  when  I  venture  to  Identiiy  Sc*  ft*- 
rick's    £non    with    thiji    tiudoubU^ 
Roman  £non«  • 

Lanigan  totally  disbelieved  hi  tk 
existence  of  the  town  cmlled  Nap* 
thor.      I  could  not  do  ^o  ;    nnrnriii't' 
rate  the  importance  of 
possible,  in  such  an  i    ,  -  ^ 
But  the  ditHcuUy  of  diaooTcriog  tItfP 
place  was  hilhorto  greatly 
by  a  mistranslation  of  ttft 
which  1  believe  Colgan  U 
The  word  was  always   suppOMii 
mean  "  Holy  Tower" — ^^VWm^   liohrt 
and  Tnr^  tower — until  Professor  Ea- 
gene  0* Curry,  whco  compUiai^  mofi^ 
years  ngo»  \m  valnnhle  eatub^  wT 
the  InHihMSS.ot 
after  a  minute 
manuscript^  whirl  «it»i 

the  *^  Hymn'' in  r 
conclusion  that  tlie  wor^  sbooM 
be  written  **Emtur."  as  \sl 
though  by  m:^cident  1  take  it 
of  tht!  bix'viaries.  ♦*  Tlio  pbos  of  8*- 
Patrick**  birth,**  Iw^  iiaTft»  "bgnnjJ' 
ly  written  Ncmtur  ;  but  there  h  dcmS* 
evidence  that  the  N  ts  but  a  pi^S 
introduced  Uj  fill  the  hiatus  it  i^ 
text,  and  that  Emtur  is  the  pfoptf 
form  i>r  tfm  word-**  Tho  wofi,  ikl^ 
means  not  holy  tower,  bul  tlic  lover 
of  souie  jdaee  or  person  todiai^  I? 
tlie  word  Em.  8om 
tant  from  I) 

still  wiifiin  I  Jiy  ci 

tion  of  vJ  ;  ii    I    .  t  i.>  oentrcttlKf^ii 
such  a  pl;ii;r\    i  1j  ■  nve?  Eav  VH  Vkm, 
flows  past  a  Tillage  of  so  gmlaai*' 
tiquity,  that  ••i«mi  ni  the  ardi 
graphical  di  the 

preserved   tL»v    J 
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**  eigliiiiiUesi^ 
vmni  the  wufk 
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his  wa/  to  embark  for  the 
of  Britain,^  The  town  con- 
BomaD  arch  and  the  ruini  of 
tower,  from  which  the  vU* 
^yes  its  name.  The  name  is 
or,  as  it  was  written  in 

,  time,  Tur-n-hem.    The 

[d  the  river  ehow  the  deriva- 
Ibe  word  at  a  glance*  The 
of  Irish  verse  simplj 
heir  transposition.  I  have 
add  to  Mr,  O' Curry 'a  in^eni- 
on  the  subject  the  remark 
II  was  not,  as  he  suppvoses, 
Kiserted  to  Oil  up  a  hialus  in 
•but  was  obviously  a  jiart  of 
a  copulative  aa  common  in 
irds  as  dc  in  modern  French, 
precisely  the  same  meaning. 
tUck,  for  example,  means  ihe 
or  on,  the  river  Muck.  Tul- 
!)aly  (whose  swelling  dimen- 
French  all cr ward  curbed  in- 
lous  name  of  Toilendall)  is  a 
fK^Lte  instancG^ 

[■fcalt  loreqne   lei  legions  ro* 

mt  dftOA  la  Morinle,    Vtax    de 

Aoe  ftVAnt  rdri?  vntgairp,  ft  cou- 

D  cbftU'Aii  furl  gtinil  de  toQr«, 

n  Mftlhriincq,  la  di-nomi nation 

lAtla  ti  Turribwf,   C^isar  t'em- 

m  et  y  fit  aueiqao  A^our  pour 

cavalerle.    Eovlron  deux  sifi- 

_j,  c'eat  4  dire  cn  818»  acptltne* 

__auercur  romiiiD^  fit  camper  dans 

ig<?  dti  To  LIT  not]  em  (fur  In  moBitAffne  de 

Ita)  uac  pnrti*?  fl'?  «ou  arna^Q  dO«ttnee 

"ti  1^^  Grand  BreTagnc, 

Ja  inline  iinu<*e/'— 

it?  Sa\mt  Omer  fuiti 

)v*{r}Tit  ri  lit  ToMrfi^hem,"''  Saint 

M.  Collet  and  Pdre  Mnlbranetj, 

_JL  the  obvious  dc'rhiiLtiuu  of  itie 

.  „itb  note  Ihe  Darao  tif  the  river 

thron^h  the  town,  and  which  M. 

*ltt   rlvii^re  dc  Han.    on  de  Haint 

i!n,M.  II.  PUt«,  In  the  '^ifhnoirtsd4 

'd*M  AtUiquairte  iU  ia  Moriruy  (fc^aiiit 

Mj  «ay«.  *'Oi*ar  apr68  ^'Gtre  ernmro 

rvesea  de  la  coctn-e  e*y  rend  it  de  Thcr 

Sitbieu  «t  Touroehein.  I'an  55  on   5d 

valgalre,  imop  i<nbjtic:ner  la  Grande 

'- '*"ieBBnie  volume  there  fe  an  in- 

M.  Piffnult  de  Beuuprt;  on  the 

m,  wHtch.  he  »ay*,   was  par- 

BHldwin  II.,  Count  of  Guinea, 

ued  to  be  a  principal  re»l- 

of  Bar^undy  at  I'o  laLe  a  date 

VMBUiefla  and  eolldlly  of  the 

HitMSi,  iomo  of  tbetu  iiibter* 

tly  uaed  for  comm^Ricatlou 

workfl,  dearly  indicate  their 

iter.    Baldwin,  indeed,  a   prince 

KQSO  of  hi  a  age^  ^eeta&  to  have  attempt* 

uL&pBuin  idcaei,  and  rehuSM  Rom  on, 

^^■Elie  found  them  wlthm  Itla  do- 

^^■iBaatlc  of  Hiimo0,  near  Calaia, 

mVlw  rebnflt,  and  which  he  ceded  to 

rtl  At  part  of  the  rauanm  of  fiini?  John 

'  was  al»o»  aa  M.  Pigaait  de  Beaupre 

coDstructioii. 
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I  tiavc  yet  to  identify  the  TahemxtB. 
To  the  eye,  and  on  tlie  old  maps, 
they  almost  identify  themselves. 
Desvres  has  a!!  the  characters  of  a 
great  Roman  military  position^ — ^a 
vast  place  of  arms^  the  tracings  of  for- .. 
tified  walls,  the  fosse,  lines  of  circnm-  ' 
vallation^  and  hard  by  on  the  forest 
edge  the  Si^pt  Votes  or  Septemviurrij 
the  meeting  of  the  seven  ^reat  milita- 
ry roads  leading  from  and  to  the  other 
principal  strongholds  of  the  imperial 
power  in  northera  and  w^estern  Eu- 
rope. Any  one  who  examines  in  par- 
ticular the  "  Carte  des  Voies  Ro- 
maines  du  Departemcnt  du  Pas  dc 
Calais,"  published  by  the  Com  mission 
of  Departmental  Antiquities,*  cannot 
fail  to  pei'ceive  Uiat  this  now  obscure 
village,  which  certainJy  never  waa 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  city, 
waa  nevertheless  once  a  great  nucleus 
of  Roman  power.  The  fragment  of  i 
an  atieient  bridge  is  still  known  as  tho 
Pont  de  Cmsar,  The  Septemvium, 
with  its  remarkable  concentration  of 
roada,  is  alone  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  tlie  place.  Therein 
one  road  leading  straight  to  Amiens  j  j 
one  that  reaches  the  sea  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Canche ;  another  that 
runs  to  the  harbor  of  Boulogne ;  an- 
other that  joins  the  roads  from  Saiut 
Omer  and  from  Tournehem,  and  car- 
ries them  on  to  Wi;?sanie  and  8iui- 
gate,  the  supposed  Pirrtua  Itius  and 
PorlUiS  Inferior  ;  the  fifth  road  was  to 
Tervanna  and  Arras ;  the  sixth  to 
Taruanna ;  the  seventh  to  Saint 
Omei",  Would  so  many  roada,  com- 
municating with  places  of  such  mili- 
tary importance,  have  been  concen- 
trated by  a  race  of  such  a  centralizing 
talent  as  the  Romans  anywhere  ex- 
cept at  the  eite  of  a  great  city  or  a 
great  camp  ?  On  the  ancient  maps, 
indeed,  the  country  which  lies  between 
Desvrea  and  Boulogne^  along  the 
Liane,  is  simply  marked  Castrum* 

I  now  approach,   not  unconaciouB 
of  its  dilHculties,  the  et}Tno!ogy  of  the 

•  '^StiUUiique  MoTiufn^ntalf  du  Dipartemtnt  du 
Pa*  ds  Oalmi.  PuUieig  par  la  VofnmltJtion  tiM 
A  Htigultit  IhpoHmmiUdn,*^  Arraa :  ches  Top* 
iQO,  LlbrAlrt,  imk 
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word.  In  tbo  lax  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  we  find  Desvrea  spoken  of  aa 
JMmmia  Bononiensts*  There  is  the 
epitnpb  of  a  churchman,  bom  in  the 
place,  which  says  on  liia  behalf: 

**  Ve  Molinet  peperit  DiremlA  BonoiileiisU.** 

The  local  liiatomn.  Baron  d'Ordre, 
speaks  of  fhe  place  as  **  Dtsurt^ne, 
Divtmta^  aujoiirdliui  DcBvres."*  The 
name  Desvrt-B  itself  evidently  has  un- 
dergone strange,  yet  traceable,  varia- 
tions and  modificalions»t  Its  fij*8t  ap* 
pearance  as  a  French  word  is  **  Den- 
ui*enneB,'*  and  this  is  derived  from 
Desvi'es  BUr  Enna,  or  Desvi^es  upon 
the  Enna  or  Liane,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  flow8  past  itie  place,  giving  its 
name  to  a  little  village  near  the  forest. 
By  this  dcnvution*  however,  only  tlie 
first  two  letters  of  the  original  word 
Desvrcs  are  left  How  do  tliey  dis- 
appear, why  do  they  reappear  in  the 
modern  form  of  the  word,  and  what  is 
its  original  derivalion? 

It  is  a  very  curioys  fact,  that  id 
England  the  Honian  camps  seem  to 
have  been  always  known  as  **  Castra," 
while  in  Gatil  the  Tabcmje  is  the 
name  which  generally  adhered  to 
them.      Lanigan  says,  and  correctly, 

far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discov- 
',  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Roman 
station  called  Tahemm  in  England, 
while  the  aflBx  cheMer  b  the  most 
common  in  its  topography.  In  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  said  the  Romans  en- 
camped; in  France-,  the  Tahcmm 
meant  a  more  settled  and  familiar 
residence,  as  familiar  as  the  Caserne 
of  the  empire.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  ii;qutro  whether  as  many  cities 
in  Fmnce  do  not  derive  tJieir  origin 
from  these  mililarj  stations  as  Eng- 
land has  of  Chestens.    But  the  stu- 
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t  ■*  11  L'y  pu*  50  am  qno  lo  nom  d- 
prryilu  »tir  celot  de  De»nreQite  qu 

n\jut  LunJrMin^  irt>rtir' auj-utrjisjiiit/'— M, 

*  '  '"^uidrts  dt  laMur- 

f  ictiOD*  of  thi Fio- 

rd uith  ivhnt  I  b4V« 
I  ury  ioipuruuec  of  Lbs 


dent  who  attempu  tltia 
aure  to  find  the  L  -A 

faeed  bey  on  d  po  w  jgn  ititia  W 

the  etymological  mala  c^itmenl  mhk 
it  has  sustalnrd  In  thai  eosikt  4 
consonants  which  ha^i  resulle^  liflll 
liresent  high  polish  of  .A^wMt 
French.  I  may  meiition  oiw  or  tm 
instances  to  show  how  litile  violoM 
1  do  lo  French  philology  in  iddbO^ 
ing  the  Divcrnia  Bonofii^^m  €#  ll* 
middle  ages  with  the  Tiilirntr  4 
Boulogne*  Savemc  in  Lormiot  a 
well  known  to  be  the  Tahtrma  7f^ 
rocoium*  It  was  known  in  a 
Germanic  form  as  EUt$M  Tahtm 
Gradually  the  sibilant  wof  theirf 
wonJ  invaded  the  eeoood ;  and  il  kn 
long  settled  down  iota  one 
the  form  of  Saveme.  Tli^ 
i?^f  weiMcp,  on  the  fHiir 
the  hard  b  instead  of* 
1%  as  inevitably  happc  i 
and  instead  changed 
Khein-Zabren.  In  ages  which  kidP 
hesitation  in  changing  ih** 
T  into  the  sibilant  d 
will  not  he  considcit  •  i 
it  was  sometimes  ch  I^ 

the  only  oilier  pore  rfrinai  -i,uua.  hf 
deed,  of  all  tlio  tranf^mutaiionfof  hf 
tent,  those  of  tl  and  f,  and  thtmdr 
and  ^,  ai-e  notoriously  the  most  can* 
mon.  '"  The  Irish  d;'  says  ODm^ 
van,  "nev#r  has  su^h  n  harti  «>oi»ili» 
the   English  i/."  m  i^^ 

writings,   Ms  fj  i' 

for  d:*  Again»  **  It  p  i 
ed  that  in  nncicnt  Iri- 
nants  of  tlie  eiame  nrgan  arc  ▼• 
quently  substituted  for  vadii 
and  that  where  the  ancient* 
wrote  p,  <?,  t,  the  modems  write  i 
dT^  Decline  the  Iriuih  won! 
fatlier.  It  becomes  JUi  rf<S«i  bk  h- 
thcr;  Ei  tltdd^  her  falJier;  hf  nkAl 
my  father.  We  carry  U»v  teQd«o<T 
into  English.  TUo  mistake  is  ob* 
from  which  certaia  purla  of  Xj'daad  o« 
well  as  ceitaln  ]iatt0  cf  Fnuw* 
are  not  exempt  oveo  to  Ike  prMi<< 
day ;  and   in  Munstcr  ooa  mf  ^ 
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mediate  a  lost  its  full  force.  The 
mediaBval  Latin  melts  into  %  in  Di- 
vemia.  The  modem  French  form, 
DesvrcB,  brings  it  half-way  back  to- 
ward its  place  at  the  head  of  the  al- 
phabet It  does  not  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  vowels,  as  from  Ibemia 
to  JuTcmia. 

This  Divemia  Bonaniemts,  then,  I 
claim  to  identify  with  the  Tabemim 
Bonanienses,  Toumehem  with  Nem- 
tar  or  Emtor,  Enna  with  Enon.  If  it 
were  necessary  even  to  push  the 
proof  a  step  further,  there  is  the  dis- 
trict called  Le  Wicquet,  which  M. 
Jean  Scoti,  who  was  UetUenarU  pat' 
HctUier  de  la  Sennechattstie  de  &»- 
lognej  tells  us  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  Latin  Vicus,  and  which 
might  naturally  be  \h%  vieo  Bonaven 
TabemuB  of  which  the  "  Confession" 
speaks ;  but  the  historian  of  Desyres, 
Baron  d'Ordre,  whom  I  have  already 
cited,  disputes  this  derivation,  and 
says  the  word  is  Celtic,  and  comes 
fom  Wtc,  Celtic  for  wood,  like  our 
word  wicket.  Both  may  be  right,  for 
Vicus  may  be  a  Latin  form  of  the 
same  word.*  But  the  point  is  not 
materiaL 

Let  me  now  add  to  the  etymolog- 
ical evidence  a  few  historical  illustra- 
tions. 

St.  Patrick  is  stated  in  almost  all 
his  biographies  to  have  been  a  nephew 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  St.  Martin, 
though 'said  to  be  a  Celt  of  Pannonia, 
was  during  his  military  and  early 
ecclesiastical  career  stationed  in  this 
identical  district.  The  well  known 
legend  of  his  division  of  hi3  cloak 
with  the  beggar,  who  proved  to  be  our 
Lord  himself,  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  at  Amiens.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  was  baptized  at  Therouanne.  The 
first  church  raised  %to  his  honor  was 
Irailt  there.  The  principal  missiona* 
ries  of  the  district  are  said  to  have 
been  his  disciples,  and  evidently  en- 
tertained a  deep  devotion  to  him,  ci 


the  times  when  the  ballad 
illero"  was  written,  the  let- 
isionally  used  where  the 
nded  t  ortL  Nor  is  this 
ipeech  confined  to  the  Irish. 
;he  Welsh  say  Tafyd  for 
t  is  the  most  frequently  re- 
hat  systematic  permutation 
mts  which  is  one  of  the 
Ities  of  the  Cymbric  tongue. 
h  d  and  t  turn  about  and 
it  in  their  mysterious  al- 
hout  the  slightest  scruple. 
,  the  convertibility  of  the 
rs  is  also  very  marked, 
in  says  das  for  that,  Dank 
2>ur«^  for  thirst ;  and  again 
devil,  Tom  for  dance, 
lal.  As  to  the  same  abuse 
,  the  dictionary  of  the 
nd  that  of  Bcscherelle* 
he  principle  very  plainly: 
ne  lettre  k  la  fob  linguale 
com  me  le  d  son  correlatif, 
plus  doux,  avec  lequel  il 
iment  confondu,  nonseule- 
les  langues  germaniques, 
la  plupart  des  langues. 
ette  lettre  se  pennute  fr^ 
ivec  le  d:  athdit  pour  ad^ 
^crivit  primitivement  set, 
baut,  an  lieu  de  sed,  apud, 

I  to  the  permutation  of  T 
will  not  waste  the  time  of 
in  order  to  show  that  the 
of  V  into  b  is  even  more 
SVe  find  a  familiar  illustra- 
1  the  old  Latin  name  of 
eh,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
ritten  Ibemia,  Ivemla, 
^uvemia,  and  lemia.  But 
word  tavern,  which  is  ex- 
d  from  the  Latin  Ta- 
Btill  more  apposite  iUustra- 
\  present  case.  In  this 
7,  the  intermediate  vowel 
ound  with  the  consonants 
sed  it.  As  the  primary 
anged  into  the  softer  and 
id  the  h  into  v,  the  inter- 

tUx^  ^^^^}^  -fVwifoiw."      of  whoM  Tiiatory  I  could  find  no  trace,  if  on« 

^oMph  Labre  wit  oom. 
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wbich  there  are  stin  abundant  evi- 
dences.* 

St-  Patrick,  while  in  captivity  at 
Stemish  in  Ireland,  lived  within  eight 
of  Scotland.  A  few  miles  only  sep- 
arate the  coasts  at  Antrim.  But  when 
he  escaped,  he  did  not  atienipt  to  pass 
into  Scotland.  He  made  liis  way 
south,  and  passed  through  Eagland  to 
France-  He  says  he  was  received 
among  the  Britons  as  if  (quati) 
among  his  own  clan  and  kin.  Doubt- 
less (here  was  close  relationship  of 
race  and  language  between  the  Brit- 
ons of  the  island  and  of  the  continent* 
There  were  Britons  and  there  were 
Atre bates  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.f 
But  Britain  was  not  the  saint*s  native 
place  nor  his  resting-place.  He  went 
on,  and  abode  with  those  whom  he 
calls  his  brethren  of  Gaul,  "seeing 
again  the  familiar  faces  of  the  sainta 
of  the  Lord,"  until  he  was  Bummoaed 
to  undertake  bis  mission  to  Ireland. 

In  hia  own  account  of  the  vision 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  the 
apoBlolale  of  Ireland,  be  says  he  was 
called  to  do  so  by  a  man,  whose  name 
is  variously  written  Victor,  Victori- 
cius,  and  Vict  rictus*  TEie  real  name 
ia  in  all  probability  Victricius  ;  but 
if  it  were  Victor  or  Victoricius,  it 
would  be  equally  easy  (were  it  not  for 
th©  fear  of  failing  by  essaying  to 
prove  too  much)  to  identify  the  source 
of  the  saint's  inspiration  with  the 
same  district.  Saint  Victricius  was 
the  great  missionary  of  the  Morini  at 


•  Of  the  450  ch arch r 
<lloc««(;  of  Boiitogne 


1  In  tbc  indent 
Mrtrth)  for  pA» 
tron.      t  aliu  flndsfiv.  id  to  ihu  Irish 

St  Mndou  and  Ht.  Riluii  ;  but,  ^trunifv  to  Mf, 
not  ouii  to  8t.  VlcirlciUB,— V.  '' liUU^ft  du 
Evfqii^^  (if  7k"di>oKfy  par  M.  l*A1)b6  K.  V»a 

t  M.  Pii  per  «lr«idy  dt<?d,  qn<iUt« 

M.   Anai.  .,-   irrtNiitL-  "  L«f  ifrt^lanl 

fQrent  lee  preiiiieri!  u  i  i  *t  ;  [Is  bAhltai- 

tnt  BDe  (wriic  do  la  M  u-^tro  par  un 

Wo  Ja  Grande  Breifl<nie,    1- 

orlslnnirc*  dc  Beldnm.  T' 

Omtna  A trtbatum, \^2m\\\ 

vm  dao»  le  cnntou  out  r^r   i       i 

M.  Piers  addM    that  th     <    i-    i 

eoloDfof  the  Morini  In  i  ;:.v    j  - 

dhtaiit  country  of i*httid*  which  tin n  dipr'ncrud; 

bot  ihHl  he  hut  fomid  It  inij>o#*lbrc  lo  diiicovcr 

the  oarnc  in  any  ancient  atlaB.      Prrhfif-t*  {Tie 

district  of  Mogrne,  on  the  n"r«5i 

Irctnnd,  1b  that  Indlciited.     The  Ir 

oftbo  aatfi«  la  alaU   cvtroLa  idcu 


the  end  of  the  fourtli 
had  been  preceded  in 

St.  VictoricIu3|  who  fc»l ^ 

dom  with  Sta.  Fuscicn  anc 
Atulena,  in  a.d.  28 G.  Agai 
Victor  b  tliat  of  a  favorif 
St.  Martin^  whom  $ul|>ici 
sent  to  St.  PauUnus  of  N^ 
whom  they  both  write  in  t 
traordhiary  encomtunL*  B 
Bon  r^erred  to  in  <he  **  G 
far  more  probably  St.  Vict 
was  an  exact  contcmpon 
Patrick,  who  was  engaged 
8100  of  Boulogne  at  the 
escape^  and  wlio  ia  Eaid  tc 
a  French  Briton  hiiai 
braneq'e  *' Annuls  of  the  & 
lognc"  aver  that  in  the  ye 
"  ^lorini  a  Domino  Viclri 
sunt,"  and  tliat  in  the  ji 
dedicated  their  principal  cl 
Martin4 

When  St,  Patrick 
to  Ireland,  with  full  I 
Pope  Celestine^  it  is 
waB  detained  at  Bouk 
quest  of  Sts.  Gemianuiti 
who  were  proceeding  into 
order  to  preach  against  Ih 
heresy ;  and  that  during  th 
he  temporarily  exerdie^ 
functions  at  Boulogne,  and 
be  included  in  the  list  af 
If  Sl  Patrick  were  a  oa 
island^  is  it  not  probable  tin 
m  and  Lupus  would 

Ibe  '  / 

t1r»T>.  - 
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him  to  join  their  mission?    Bat 

object  in  asking  him  to  inter- 
his  own  special  enterprise  for  a 

in  order  to  remain  among  the 
3nnais  was,  it  is  said,  to  guard 
ist  the  spread  of  tliis  heresy  on 
ontinent  And  it  is  yery  natural 
they  should  have  asked  him  to 
for  such  an  object,  and  that  he 
d  have  consented,  if  thi|  were 
d  his  native  district,  in  which  his 
acies  were  calculated  to  give 
\  special  degree  of  influence ;  but 
)therwise,  hastening  as  he  was 
r  the  sense  of  a  divine  call  to  the 
ersion  of  a  whole  nation  plunged 
ganlsm. 

id,  as  I  began  by  saying,  all  this 
'  is  important  mainly  because  it 

in  some  degree  to  elucidate  the 
.  and  the  work  of  the  saint.  We 
I  to  see  how  with  the  Celtic  char- 


acter of  a  Fi-ench  Briton,  which  made 
him  easily  akin  to  the  Irish,  he  com- 
bined the  Roman  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  added  to  his  mission  a  pe- 
culiar litei-ary  and  political  energy, 
that  long  remained.  We  see  in  him 
the  friend  and  comrade  of  the  great 
saints  of  a  great  but  anxious  age. 
We  see  how  he  connects  the  young 
Church  of  Iieland,  not  with  Rome 
alone,  but  with  the  great  militant 
Christian  communities  of  Gaul — a 
connection  which  his  disciples  were 
destined  so  to  develope  and  extend  in 
the  three  following  centuries  ;  and  we 
cease  to  wonder  that  both  Ireland  and 
France  have  clung  so  fondly  to  a  tra- 
dition which  linked  together  in  their 
earliest  days  two  churches  whose 
mutual  services  and  sympathies 
have  ever  since  been  of  iiQ  closest 
kind. 


From  The  Lamp. 

THE    BETTER   PART. 

**  Sweet  sister  Lucille,  I  watch  thee  working, 
From  morning  till  nightfall,  on  cloth  of  gold, 
On  silks  of  purple,  and  finest  linen. 

And  gems  lie  before  you  of  worth  untold. 
Makest  thou  vestments  for  holy  preacher, 
And  cloths  to  adorn  the  altar  rare  ?" 
«  Ha,  ha !"  quoth  Lucille,  "  thou  simple  creature ! 
The  garments  I  make  I  intend  to  wear. 


Dost  thou  not  see  I  am  nobly  fashioned. 

Regal  indeed  is  my  bearing  and  mien ; 
Are  not  my  features  as  finely  chiselled 

As  e'en  were  the  featdres  of  Egypt's  queen  ? 
Ill  work,  and  work,  and  I'll  never  weary, 

Until  rich  garments  be  duly  wrought, 
Suited  to  clothe  my  unrivalled  form. 

For  which  tissues  fitting  cannot  be  bought 
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But,  my  gentle  Marj,  I  watch  thee  prajingy 

And  wasting  many  a  precious  day, 
Sauntering  out  amid  lanes  and  alleys, 

And  talking  to  beggars  upon  the  highway. 
Tou  bring  them  in  to  sit  at  your  table, 

Y'ou  feed  them  on  savory  meat  and  wine ; 
Are  they  above  you,  that  you  should  clothe  th^n, 

And  so  humbly  serve  while  they  feast  and  dine  ?** 

Then  answered  Mary :  ''  God's  p6or,  my  sister, 

Are  more  than  our  equals,  I  should  say ; 
One  day  they'll  feast  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

For  Christ  will  call  them  from  hedge  and  highway. 
I  too  am  working  a  costly  garment 

With  tears  and  penance,  fasting  and  prayer ; 
Tis  to  dotLe  my  soul,  and  with  God's  needy 

The  raiment  I  weave  I  hope  to  wear." 

Each  walked  her  way  through  this  vain  world ; 

Lucille  lived  with  courtiers  who  gave  her  praise. 
Solicitous  still  to  adorn  her  person, 

She  frittered  time  to  the  end  of  her  days ; 
She  work'd,  and  work'd,  and  never  felt  weary, 

Cban^ng  her  costume  as  changed  her  will ; 
When  death  came,  imfinished  still  were  her  garments. 

But  withered  and  sinful  he  found  Lucille. 


Each  walked  her  way  through  this  vain  world ; 

Mary  sought  neither  courtiers  nor  praise, 
But  in  the  lazar-house,  firm  and  steadfast. 

Good  she  worked  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
She  smooth'd  (he  couch  of  the  sick  and  dying, 

She  taught  the  sinner  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
She  gave  to  the  "  little  ones"  drink  refreshing ; 

Verily  she  shall  not  lose  her  reward. 
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CONSTANCE  SHERWOOD: 

AS  AXTTOBIOaBAPHT  OF  THB    SIXTEENTH   CENTUBT. 
BT  LADY  GEOBGIAKA  FULLEBTON. 


(OOXOLUDBD.) 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 


On  the  night  before  the  10th  of  De- 
aber  neither  Muriel  nor  I  retired 
rest.  We  sat  together  bj  the  rush- 
ht,  at  one  time  saying  prayers,  at 
)thcr  speaking  together  in  a  low 
ice.  Ever  and  anon  she  went  to 
ten  at  her  father's  door,  for  to  make 
re  he  slept,  and  then  returned  to  me. 
e  hours  seemed  to  pass  slowly ;  and 
t  we  should  have  wished  to  M&j 
sir  course,  so  much  we  dreaded  the 
It  rays  of  light  presaging  the  trage- 
of  the  coming  day.  Before  the  first 
;en  of  it  did  show,  at  about  five  in 
I  morning,  the  door-bell  rung  in  a 
itlo  manner. 

"  Who  can  be  ringing  ?"  I  said  to 
iricL  . 

'^I  will  go  and  see,"  she  answered. 
But  I  restrained  her,  and  went  to 
1  one  of  the  servants,  who  were  be- 
uimg  to  bestir  themselves.  The 
in  went  down,  and  returned,  bring- 
;  me  a  paper,  on  which  these  words 
f^  written : 

*  My  Deab  Constance — My  lord 
I  myself  have  secretly  come  to  join 
prayers  with  yours,  and,  if  it  should 
possible,  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
holy  priest  who  is  about  to  die,  as 
passeth  by  your  house,  toward 
ch,  I  doubt  not,  his  eyes  will  of  a 
-ty  turn.  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
»it  us." 

hurried  down  the  stairs,  and  found 
"4  and  Lady  Arundel  standing  in 
hall ;  she  in  adoak  and  hood^and 


he  with  a  slouching  hat  hiding  his  face. 
Leading  them  both  into  the  parlor, 
which  looketh  on  the  street,  I  had  a 
fire  hastily  kindled ;  and  for  a  space 
her  ladyship  and  myself  could  only  sit 
holding  each  other's  hands,*  our  hearts 
being  too  fall  to  speak.  After  a  while 
I  asked  her  when  she  had  come  to 
London.  She  said  she  had  done  so 
very  secretly,  not  to  increase  the 
queen's  displeasure  against  her  bus* 
band ;  her  majesty's  misliking  of  her- 
self continuing  as  great  as  ever. 

^^  When  she  visited  my  lord  laist 
year,  before  his  arrest,"  quoth  she,  "  on 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the  dining-room  her 
grace  perceived  a  distich,  writ  by  me 
in  bygone  days  with  a  diamond,  and 
which  expressed  hopes  of  better  for- 
tunes." 

« I  nfind  it  well,"  I  repHed.  «  Did 
it  not  run  thus  ? 

*  Not  seldom  doth  the  eim  sink  down  in  bright- 
est li^ht 

Which  rose  at  early  dawn  disflgnred  qalte  out* 
right; 

So  shall  my  fortonos,  wrapt  so  long  in  darkeal 
night, 

Berive,  and  show  ere  long  an  aspect  clear  and 
bright.* " 

"  Yea,"  she  answered.  "  And  now 
listen  to  what  her  majesty,  calling  for 
a  like  instrument,  wrote  beneath  : 

*Not  seldom  do  vain  hopes  deceire  a  silly 
heart; 

Let  all  snch  witless  dreams  now  vaniah  and 
depart ; 

For  fortune  shall  ne'er  shine,  I  promiae  the«, 
on  one 

WhoBe  folly  hath  for  aye  all  hopes  thereof  un- 
done.* 

We  do  live^"  she  added,  '<  with  a  swoid 
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hanging  over  our  heads ;  and  it  is 
meet  wc  should  come  here  this  day  to 
Icam  a  lesson  how  to  die  when  a  like 
fate  shall  overtake  U3.  But  thou  hast 
been  like  to  die  hy  another  means,  my 
good  Constance,"  hei"  ladyship  said, 
looking  with  kindnesabut  no  astonish- 
ment on  my  swollen  and  disfigured 
face,  which  I  had  not  remembered  to 
conceal ;  grave  thoughts,  then  upper- 
most, having  caused  me  to  forget  iL 

"My  life,"  I  answered,  **  God  hath 
mercifully  Bpared  ;  but  I  have  lost  the 
eemblanee  of  my  former  self." 

"  Tut,  tut !"  she  replied,  "  only  for  a 
time," 

And  then  we  both  drew  near  unto 
the  fire,  for  wc  were  shivenng  with 
cold.  Lord  Arundel  leant  against  the 
chimney,  and  watched  the  timepiece, 

"  Mistress  Wells/'  lie  said,  **  is  like, 
I  bear,  to  be  reprieved  at  the  last  mo- 
ment,^ 

**  Alas  !**  I  cried,  "  nature  therein 
finda  relief;  yet  I  know  not  how  much 
to  rejoice  or  yet  to  grieve  thereat. 
For  surely  she  will  desire  to  die  with 
her  htisband.  And  of  what  good  will 
life  be  to  her  if,  like  some  others,  she 
doth  linger  for  years  in  prison  ?*' 

•^Of  much  good,  if  God  wills  her 
there  to  spend  those  years,"  Muriel 
gently  ^n-id ;  which  words,  I  ween,  were 
called  to  mind  long  afterward  by  one 
who  tlien  heard  them. 

As  the  hour  appointed  for  the  exe- 
cution approached,  we  became  silent 
Bgaln,  and  kneeling  down  betook  our- 
selves to  prayer.  At  eight  o'clock  a 
crowd  began  to  assemble  in  the  street  j 
and  the  sound  of  their  feet  as  they 
passed  under  the  window,  hurrying  to- 
ward the  scaflTold,  which  was  hung 
with  black  cloth,  became  audible. 
About  an  hour  aftenvard  notice  was 
given  to  us  hy  one  of  the  servants  that 
the  sledge  whicli  carried  the  prisoners 
was  in  sight.  Wo  rose  from  our 
knec5  and  went  to  the  window.  Mr. 
Wella's  stout  form  and  Mr.  Gening8*s 
•Blight  figure  were  then  discernible,  aa 
they  sat  bouud*  with  their  hands  tied 
bidiind  iheir  backs.  I  observed  that 
Mr*  Wdls  smiled  and  nodded  to  Bome 


one  who  was  Btimdliig  a 
crowd.  Thig  person^  who  m 
of  his,  hath  eince  told  mt 
passed  he  saluted  1x1  m 
words  :  ^  Fai-ewell,  donit  e 
farewell,  all  hunting  and! 
old  pastimes  I  I  ami 
way."  Mi^tre^s  Wj 
them,  we  perceived 
whicli  Lord  Anmdel  had  I 
that  moment  I  turned  n>und 
ed  Muriel,  who  had  beci 
close  behind  me.  I  »i]pj 
could  not  endure  this  slgl 
and  behold,  looking  again 
street,  I  saw  her  Uireadtm 
amongst  the  crowd  as  »wi 
thougli  she  was,  as  tf 
guided  her.  When  sli 
foot  of  the  gea0^jld«  and  I 
there,  her  a«?pect  was  si>  con 
renc,  and  resolved,  that  tJ 
like  an  inliabitant  of  aoot 
suddenly  descended  aml^H 
and  brutal  mob.  She  W^| 
aflerward  found,  to  take  Bd 
act?  gesture,  and  word  iher 
and  by  her  means  I  eao  bar 
wliat  mine  own  ears  hean 
much  of  which  mine  i 
beheld.  Ar  the 
our  door,  Mr.  Genio 
Arundel  had  foreseen 
head  toward  us;  and  »eci 
the  window,  gave  us,  1  doo 
blessing ;  for,  albeit  he  coal 
his  chained  hand,  we  saw 
and  his  lips  move.  On  pa 
gibbet  Muriel  heard  htm  cr 
holy  Andrew,  *♦  O  good  g 
desired  and  no\>  !  lo) 

hath  my  heart  *.  .c^j 

jo}^\jl  and  secure,  I  eufii*r  to  I 
ecive  me,  I  beseech  ttic*',  atf 


pie  of  hiia  that 
Being  put  upot)  i 

tions  were  a^ked  him  by 
by,  to  which  he  made 
tmct   answers.     Then 
cried  out  with  r^  *-  "^  * 

*^  Geuing^,    < 
fault,    thy    papi-^i    in 
queen,  no  doubt,  wiQ 
donr 
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iich  he  mildlT'  answered,  "  I 
,  Mr.  Topcliffe,  in  what  I  have 
my  dear  anointed  princess; 
offended  her  or  any  other  per- 
lything,  I  would  willingly  ask 
all  the  world  forgiveness.  If 
offended  with  me  without  a 
r  professing  my  faith  and  re- 
•  because  I  am  a  priest,  or  be- 
will  not  turn  minister  against 
licnce,  I  shall  be,  I  trust,  ex- 
diimocent  before  God.  *  We 
ey  God,'  saith  St.  Peter, 
han  men ;'  and  I  must  not  in 
J  acknowledge  a  fault  where 
lone.  If  to  return  to  England 
,  or  to  say   mass,  is  popish 

I  here  do  confess  I  am  a  trai- 

I I  think  not  so ;  and  there- 
cknowledge  myself  guilty  of 
ngs  not  with  repentance  and 
f  heart,  but  with  an  open  pro- 
of inward  joy  that  I  have 
good  deeds,  which,  if  they 

io  again,  I  would,  by  the  per- 
ind  assistance  of  G^,  accom- 
same,  though  with  the  hazard 
sand  lives." 

Topcliffe  was  very  angry  at 
ch,  and  hardly  gave  him  time 
1 "  Our  Fathei-"  before  he  or- 
3  hangman  to  turn  the  ladder. 
It  moment  I  could  not  so  much 
igain  look  toward  the  scaffold, 
undel  and  I  drew  back  into 
1,  and  clasping  each  other's 
Lcpt  repeating,  "Lord,  help 
«ord,  assist  him !  Have  mercy 
O   Lord!"    and    the    like 

eard  Lord  Arundel  exclaim, 
God !  the  wretch  doth  order 
to  be  cut !"  Then  avoiding 
,  ho  also  drew  back  and  silent- 
d.  What  followeth  I  learnt 
riel,  who  never  lost  her  senses, 
he  endured,  methinks,  at  that 

foot  as  much  as  any  sufferer 
Scarcely   or    not    at    all 

Mr.  Genings  stood  on  his 
1  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
langman  threw  him  down  on 
k  where  he  was  to  be  quarter- 
«r  ho  was  dismembered,  she 


heard  him  utter  with  a  loud  voice, 
«  Oh,  it  smarts  I"  and  Mr.  Wells  ex- 
claim, "  Alas  !  sweet  soul,  thy  pain  is 
great  indeed,  but  almost  past.  Pray 
for  me  now  that  mine  may  come." 
Then  when  his  heart  was  being  pluck- 
ed out,  a  faint  dying  whisper  reached 
her  ear,  "Sancte  Gregori,  era  pro 
me  !"  and  then  the  voice  of  the  hang- 
man crying, "  See,  his  heart  is  in  mine 
hand,  and  yet  Gregory  in  his  mouth  I 
0  egregious  papist  I" 

I  marvel  how  she  lived  through  it ; 
but  she  assured  us  she  was  never  even 
near  unto  fainting,  bOt  stood'inmiova- 
ble,  hearing  every  sound,  listening  to 
each  word  and  groan,  printing  them 
on  the  tablet  of  her  heart,  whereui 
they  have  ever  remaned  as  sacred 
memories. 

Mr.  Wells,  so  far  from  being  terri- 
fied by  the  sight  of  his  friend's  death, 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  his  own 
hastened ;  and,  like  unto  Sir  Thomas 
More,  was  merry  to  the  last ;  for  he 
cried,  "  Despatch,  despatch,  Mr.  Top- 
cliffe 1  Be  you  not  ashamed  to  suffer 
an  old  man  to  stand  here  so  long  in 
his  shirt  in  the  eold  ?  I  pray  God 
make  you  of  a  Saul  a  Paul,  of  a  per- 
secutor a  Catholic."  A  murmur, 
hoarse  and  loud,  from  the  crowd  ap- 
prised us  when  all  was  over. 

"  Where  is  Muriel  ?"  I  cried,  going 
to  the  window.  Thence  I  beheld  a  sight 
which  my  pen  refuseth  to  describe — 
the  sledge  which  was  carrying  away 
the  mangled  remains  of  those  dear 
friends  which  so  short  a  time  before 
we  had  looked  upon  alive  1  Like  in 
a  dream  I  saw  this  spectacle ;  for  the 
moment  afterward  I  fainted.  Many 
peraons  were  running  after  the  cart, 
and  Muriel  keeping  pace  with  what 
to  others  would  have  been  a  sight  full 
of  horror,  Init  to  her  were  only  relics 
of  the  sairuly  dead.  She  followed, 
heedless  of  the  mob,  unmindful  of  their 
jeers,  intent  on  one  aim — to  procure 
some  portion  of  those  sacred  remains, 
which  she  at  last  achieved  in  an  in- 
credible manner;  one  finger  of  Ed- 
mund Genings's  hand,  which  she  laid 
hold  of,  remaining  in  hers.    This  se- 
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cured,  fitie    hastened    homOi  bearmg 
away  this  lier  ti-easure. 

When  I  recovered  from  a  long 
gwoon,  ghe  was  standing  oo  one  side 
of  mo  and  Lady  Arundel  on  the  other* 
Tlieir  faces  were  Tery  pale,  but  peace- 
ful ;  and  when  remembrance  returned, 
1  also  felt  a  great  and  quiet  joy 
diffused  in  mine  heart,  such  as  none, 
I  ^ecD,  could  believe  in  who  have 
not  known  the  like.  For  a  while 
all  earthly  cares  left  me  ;  I  seemed  to 
5oar  above  tliis  world.  Even  Basil  I 
conld  think  of  with  a  singular  detach- 
ment. I^  fiecmed  as  if  angels  w^ere 
liaunting  the  house,  wbispcnng  heav- 
enly secrets.  I  could  not  so  much  as 
think  on  those  blessed  departed  souls 
without  an  increase  of  this  joy  sensibly 
inflaming  my  heart. 

After  Lady  Arundel  hatl  left  us, 
which  she  did  mth  many  loving  words 
and  tender  caresses,  iluriel  and  I 
conversed  long  touching  the  future. 
She  told  me  that  when  hvr  duty  toljer 
father  should  end  with  his  life,  she  in- 
tended to  fulfil  the  vow  frho  long  ago 
had  made  to  consecrate  herself  wholly 
to  God  in  holy  religion,  and  go  beyond 
ijhe  seas,  to  become  a  nun  of  the  order 

'  St»  Augtifitine, 

**  May  1  not  leave  this  world  ?**  I 
cried ;  "  may  I  not  also,  forgetting  all 
things  else,  live  for  God  alone  ?* 

A  sweet  sober  smile  illumined  Mu- 
Hers  face  as  she  answered,  **  Yea,  by 
all  means  serve  Grod,  but  not  as  a  nun, 
good  Constance.  Thine  I  take  to  be 
the  more  shadow  of  a  vocation,  if  even 
60  much  as  Uiat,  A  cloud  hath  for  a 
while  ob8Curc<l  the  sunshine  of  thy 
hopes  and  called  up  this  shadow  ;  but 
let  this  tliin  vapor  dissolve,  and  no 
trace  shall  remain  of  iL  Nay,  nay, 
sweet  one,  'tis  not  chafed,  nor  yet,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  riven  hearts 
^hich  God  doth  call  to  this  special 
eooseenUion^^rather  whole  ones,  nofa- 
Ing  or  scantily  touched  by  the  griefs 
and  joys  which  this  world  can  afibrd* 
But  I  warrant  thee — nay,  I  may  not 
warrant,**  ©he  added,  checking  hergelf* 
**  for  who  can  of  a  surety  forecast  what 
Qod'd    desigD4    should    be?    But  I 


think  thou  wilt  be^  before  nswy  ;« 
have  past^  a  careful  matron,  withflif 
children  about  thy  a|iroii<4lfiiqpi  Ii 
try  thy  '■  ~ 

'^  O  I   aiuwereil, 

should  thU  U^  (^    I  have  made  a 
and  I  must  H^  on  it.     like  a 
creaturt*,  uii  or  noher 

I  have  decf  J  i  iota  fhffftig 

do  not  love  him ;  and  if  my  Ml 
should  yet  recover  its  old  fairoeii^  b 
shall  still  think  mine  heart  ^tnagd^ 

Muriel  shook  her  h<wdt  and  mi 
more  entangled  skeins  Uum  chll «« 
had  been  unravelled.  The  nr-*  -*- 
she  resumed  her  wonted  labor- 
prisons  and  amongst  the  poor«  mv- 
ing  procured  means  of  aoceiES  I0  Mi^ 
tresa   Wells,  shi  '    '  to  her  tki 

only  comfort  she  .  taste^HlH 

knowledge  of  her  LuaLitud  s  holr«eta^ 
ageous  end,  fmd  ifie  n*por?3  nf  thttJi4 
wurd.-^  he  did  utter,  1 
ceived  a  diargu  thei' 
Genings,  she  discovered  .Jona 
ingft's  place  of  resideoLe.  nn  ' 
tell  him  that  I  he  eau^< 
coming  to  London  *i*.^-  r^^ 
love  for  him  ;  that  his  only  ff^il  i  . 
dying  had  been  that  be  miA  £xeatti 
before  he  could  se«  him  again,  cr  coi^ 
mend  him  lo  any  friciid  of  hai  e^ira,  10 
hastened  was  liis  dcatli. 

But  this  much '^ 
ed  her  with  a  Ti-  ij 

far  from  be w  j  i '  i  i :  ^  :  i ^ e  uuLta^J/  : 
bloody  end  of  i  . .  t  - .  ,  rest  kinsfnaa. 
betrayed  some  kind  of  r nri  :  r-,';!  »* 
the  thought  that  \w  Wii.^  cm  a  r.  i  .  ^■ 
the  persuasions  which  ho  siisp90toi  is^ 
should  otherwbc  Itave  rvotirfd  fefl 
kim  touching  religion. 

About  a  fortnight  aAcrward  lb 
Conglctou  expireit     Alas  1  so  troobk^ 
some  were  the  times,  that  lo 
howsoever  loved,  sink  ftesM^dl 
the  grave»  had  aot  the  aama 
which    usually  belong   to 
haps* 

Muriel  had  procorod  a  priest  for  It 
give  him  extreme  unction  ■<»»  V^ 
Adams,  a  friead  of  Mr.^  W«1U,  ^ 
had  somethaea  said  maai  ia  hit  ] 
He  aka  aeorotl/  caaid  for  to 
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d  rites  before  hiB  burial  in 
ery  of  St.  Martin's  elm  re  h. 
wc  returned  home  tliat  day 
funeral,  this  reverend  gende- 
l  us  if  we  had  beard  any  re- 
ling  the  brotbcr  of  Mr/  Gcn- 
,   on   our   denial,    he    said, 

ministered  amongst  Catho- 

sudden  conversion." 
in,    indeed,    it  should    be" 
rid  ;  **  for  a  more  indifferent 

an  afflicting  messa^  could 
rt  with  than  he  proved  liim- 

I  carried  to  hiin  Mr.  Gen- 
WWords/' 

Hre  sudden/'  quoth  Mr. 
■tban  St.  Paiirs  was,  and 
Dot  incredible.*' 

we  were  yet  speaking,  a 
ame  in,  and  sxiid  a  young 
I  was  at  the  door,  and  very 

to  Bee  Muriel. 

tiim,"  she  said,  raising  her 
len  with  tears,  "  thai  1  have 

ago  buned  ray  father,  and 
condition  to  Bee  strangers.** 
»n  returned  with  a  paper,  on 
se  words  were  written  ; 

itent  and  a  wanderer  cravetU 
rith  yon.  If  you  shed  tears, 
H^tly  flow.  If  you  weep 
Iplibe  gricveth  for  one  better 
lan  ten  fathers*  If  your 
od,  his  shouM  be  desperate, 
►d's  great  mercy  and  a  broth- 
srs  yet  pleading  for  him  in 
once  upon  earth. 

**Joim  Genings/' 

sns  I"  Muriel  cried,  '*  it  is 
ed  man,  this  Saul  become  a 
rh  Btaufls  at  ttie  door  and 
Bring  him  in  swiilly;  the 
irt  I  CJin  know  this  day  h  to 
ho  awhile  was  lost  and  is 

John  Genings  beheld  her 
916  awhile  Kid  his  face  in 
la,  and  ecemed  unable 
To  break  tills  silence  ^^^. 
d^  **  Courage,  Mr.  Genings ; 
brother  rejoiceth  in  heaven 
mind,  and  fiutbor 


blessings  still,  I  doubt  not,  be  shall  jet 
obtain  for  you.'* 

Then  this  same  John  raised  hit 
head,  and  with  as  great  and  touching 
sorrow  as  can  be  expressed,  afler 
thanking  this  unknown  speaker  tor  hia 
comfortable  word^,  he  begged  of  Mu- 
riel to  relate  to  him  each  action  and 
speech  in  the  dying  scene  she  had  wit- 
nessed ;  and  when  she  had  ended  this 
recital,  with  the  like  urgency  he 
moved  me  to  tell  him  all  I  could  re- 
member of  his  brathcr's  young  ycar;j» 
all  my  father  had  written  of  hk  life 
and  virtues  at  college*  all  which  we 
bad  heard  of  his  labors  since  he  had 
come  into  the  country,  and  lastly,  in  a 
manner  moat  simple  and  oficcting,  we 
all  entreating  him  Iherennto,  be  made 
this  narrative^  addressihg  liimself 
chiefly  to  Muriel: 

**  You,  madam,  are  acquainted  with 
what  was  the  hardness  of  mine  heart 
and  ciiicl  indifference  to  my  bather's 
fate ;  with  what  disdain  X  lislenad  to 
you,  with  what  pride  I  received  his 
last  advice.  But  about  len  days  after 
his  execution,  toward  night,  having 
spent  all  that  day  in  sporL*  and  joUIty, 
being  weary  with  play,  1  resorted 
home  to  repose  myself,  I  went  into  a 
secret  chamber,  and  was  no  sooner 
there  eat  down,  but  forthwith  my  heart 
began  to  be  heavy,  and  I  weighed  how 
idly  I  iiad  spent  that  tiay.  Amidst 
these  ihoughts  there  was  presently 
represented  to  me  an  imagination  and 
apprehension  of  the  death  of  my  broth- 
er, and,  amongst  other  things,  how  lie 
had  not  long  before  forsaken  all 
worldly  pleasure,  and  for  the  sake  of 
liis  rehgion  alone  endured  dreadful 
torments*  Tfien  within  myself  I  made 
long  discourses  concerning  hb  manner 
of  living  and  mine  own ;  and  finding 
the  one  to  embrace  pain  and  mort idea- 
tion, and  the  other  to  seek  pleasure — 
the  one  to  live  strictly,  and  the  other 
hcentioualy^ — ^I  was  struck  with  ex- 
ceeding t(irror  and  remorse.  I  wept 
bitterly,  desiring  Gixl  to  illuminate 
mine  understanding,  tliat  I  might  see 
and  perceive  the  truth.  Oh,  what 
great  joy  and  eoosolation  did  I  feel  at 
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cured,  she   hastened   home,  beftring    fhinV  .  ".rt^  English misBiflo* 

away  this  her  treasure.  h»  '  jis  and  apostolical  bU^ 

When  I  recovered   ftam,  a  ^xmg    r  :,.sad  I  were  soliian'nJ 

swoon,  she  was  standing  on  one  side  :,7  where  so  many  mi^fcr 

of  mo  and  Lady  Anmdd  on  the  other.  ;<;.«ct  us ;  she  with  bur  ancb 

Their  faces  were  very  pale,  baft  peac^  '^^^  her  hopes  could  not  be  dto 

ful ;  and  when  remeinbraDoe  nitaxv  -y/^r  mine  own  folly  like  untu  t 
I  also  felt  a  great  and  qmeft  ''^)^,;tf'j:M  without  a  chart.  Womi 
diffiised  in  mine  hearti  such  4|0  ,  ^^^C  server  mixed,  I  ween,  with  soi 
I  ^een,  could  believe  In  wl*  ^iJjSj^v  of  pride,  restraining  me  from 
not  known  the  like.  For  -XXj^l 
all  earthly  cares  left  me  i  I  i^ffylsii 
soar  above  this  worid.  P 
conkl  think  of  with  a  rir  j^'^^m^ 
ment    B  seemed  m^J^    9Lif^¥^  *hii 


jS^7^5^  w^*"  any  one 


'^^  to  be. 

hrotber 

what  on 

here  I 

without 


rid 
aU 
gc 
it 


io  Basil,  though,  as  my  iacc  in 
each  dav,  I  deplored  my  basi 
and  dcsu'cd  nothing  so  much  : 
him  again,  when,  if  hid  love 
prove  unchanged  (shanio  on  tl 
if!  which  my  heart  disavow 
should  be  as  heretofore,  and  tl 
ing  I  had  caused  him  aTid  end 
self  would  end.  But  how  lli 
happen  I  foresaw  not ;  and 
sad  and  weary  while  so  much 
lasted. 

Muriel  would  not  forsnkc  i 

in  this  plight ;  but  although  n( 

have  judged  it  from  her  rhcc 

amiable  behavior,  I  well  ki 

"^  ^  tne  ^nurcn.     she  sighed  for  the  haven  of  a 

if*J^  #2^^jdfate  prayers,     home,  and  grieved  to  keep  ho 

^sS^  i^^  rf  tbi^e  who  in     After  some  weeks  sjx»nt  in  thi: 

with  very  little  comfort,  I  w£ 
one  morning  dismally  f«>reca: 
future,  writing  letter  after  Icti 
sil,  which  still  I  tore  up  rat 
send  them — for  I  warrant  yoi 
no  easy  matter  for  to  exj 
writing  what  I  longed  to  say. 
him  the  cause  of  my  breaking 
tract  was  so  much  as  to  con 
to  the  perfonnaiice  of  It ;  and 
was  no  longer  so  ill-favored  a 
first,  yet  the  good  looks  I  lia-l  b 
sickness  had  by  no  raoans  w 
turned.  Sometimes  I  wrVe 
thinking,  dear  Basil,  that  I  do 
any  but  yourself  is  so  falso  ar 
he  has  entered  the  ous  an  imagination,  that  I  cai 
fur  you  to  entertain  it.  Be  sur 
can  and  never  sliall  love  any 
yet,  for  all  that,  I  cannot  mar 
Then  effacing  ibis  last  scntem 
verily  belied  my  true  desire, 
write  another :  **  Metbinks  if  y 
see  me  now,  yourself  would 
prove  un  instrument    otherwise  than  to  dissolve  t 


_      ^  ^  _"JI^  the 
haunting  the  hpueeJI  ^^SS^!^  ^'^^ 
only  seoreta.    I  oo*    >^^^^ 
think  on  thoee  Urn     '^  ^ 
without  an  inoraar 
inflaming  my  her 

After  Lad^ 
which  she  did' 
and  tender  '     ^    j 
convened  V     #i^. 
She  told  m-         ^ 
&thershor 
tended  to 
had  mad' 
toGodi 
theser 
of  St 

cried 
thinf 

i 


^ir  lives  for  the 

^  ourselves   the 

i:  *0  Lord,  remem- 

•JJlfiWjiajed  unto  us.     Be- 

^*^!^'-'^  reproach ;  our 

^fJjfl'^^lsB*  ^^  Strangers,  our 

-   ^^«  *  "^We  are  become  as 


^^IJjTjft  father,  our  mothers 
Si  ^^tere  widows.' " 
^J^i  words  of    Holy  Writ 


■*  ^e  own  mind  private  bor 

t^^Z^    me*    in    fihcd 


me  to 
Genings 


t^^^^  friends,  and  went  be- 
^flTfJn  execute  his  promise.     I 


teai-s. 
departed 
irithout  giving  notice  to 


ji'^that 

^JJprfSt.  Francis,  and  is  seek- 
^•'fjggre  a  convent  of  that  rc- 
M  ^Tj0MJi  in  hopes  of  n^storing 
ffii^jA  Franciscan  pn)vinee,  of 
llS^YjJ^  sup  posed  he  will  be  first 
tfii^y  Report  doth  state  him  to 
jlfl'^'^J^eding  strict  and  holy  relig- 
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[^uld  be 
^hink- 
Changed 
^  .1,  my  ap- 

t  you  would 
3 1  re  for  to  wed 
I  the  Constance 
,oved."    But  pride 
.aiii  this  open  men- 
ous  fears  of  his  lik- 
y  changed  face ;  yet 
;  reproved  this  mis- 
je  affection  had  ever 
3  of  the  nobler  sort, 
[her  to  the  qualities 
oind  than  to  the  ex- 
.  fair  visage, 
►rment  doth  perplex- 
had  let  go  my  pen, 
a  falling  on  the  pa- 
opened  the  door  of 

I  cried,  hiding  my 
md,  that  she  should 

Lady  Arundel,"  she 

from  her ;  and  on  the 
I  it  contained  an  ur- 
ler  ladyship,  couched 
e  terms,  and  mask- 
f  its  intent  under  a 
:,  as  a  favor  to  her- 
come  and  reside  with 
3tle,  where  shcgreat- 
ce  of  a  friend's  com- 
lord's  necessary  ab- 
«vn  dear,  good  Con- 
, "  come  to  mc  quick- 
nnot  well  express  all 
thus  do  to  me.  For 
vould  fain  say  come 
shall  part  us.  But 
not  be  ;  yet  prithee 
tune  as  the  clouds 
red  the  fair  sky  of 
s  have  passed  away, 
rtunes  are  mended ; 
5  to  call  him  thine, 
last  thyself  thrust  a 
uch  otherwise  should 
,  for  the  which  thou 
ince :  but  be  of  good 
bring  thee  shrift. 


Some  kmd  of  comfort  I  can  promise 
thee  in  this  house,  greater  than  I  dare 
for  to  commit  to  paper.  Lose  no  time 
then.  From  thy  last  letter  methinks 
the  gentle  turtle-dove  at  whose  side  thou 
dost  now  nestle  hath  found  herself  a 
nest  whereunto  she  longeth  to  fly.  Let 
her  spread  her  wings  thither,  and  do 
thou  hasten  to  the  shelter  of  these  old 
walls  and  the  loving  faithful  heart  of 
thy  poor  friend, 
"  AxNE  Arundel  and  Surrey.'* 

Before  a  fortnight  was  overpast 
Muriel  and  I  had  parted ;  she  for  her 
religious  home  beyond  seas,  I  for  the 
castle  of  my  Lord  Arundel,  whither  I 
travelled  in  two  days,  resting  on  my 
way  at  the  pleasant  village  of  Horsham. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
the  road  lay  through  a  very  wild  ex- 
panse of  down ;  but  as  soon  as  I  caught 
sight  of  the  sea  my  heart  bounded  with 
joy;  for  to  gaze  on  its  blue  expanse 
seemed  to  cariy  me  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  isle  to  the  land  where  Basil 
dwelt  When  I  reached  the  castle, 
the  sight  of  the  noble  gateway  and 
keep  filled  me  with  admiration:  and 
riding  into  the  court  thereof,  I  looked 
with  wonder  on  the  military  defences 
bristling  on  every  side.  But  what  a 
sweet  picture  smiled  from  one  of  the 
narrow  windows  over  above  the  en- 
trance-door I — mine  own  loved  friend, 
yet  fairer  in  her  matronly  and  mother- 
ly beauty  than  even  in  her  girlhood's 
loveliness,  holding  in  her  arms  the 
pretty  bud  which  had  blossomed  on  a 
noble  tree  in  the  time  of  adversity. 
Her  countenance  beamed  on  me  like 
the  morning  sun's ;  and  my  heart  ex- 
panded with  joy  when,  half-way  up  the 
stairs  which  led  to  her  chamber,  I 
found  myself  inclosed  in  her  arms. 
She  led  me  to  a  settle  near  a  cheerful 
fire,  and  herself  removed  my  riding- 
cloak,  my  hat  and  veil,  stroked  my 
cheek  with  two  of  her  delicate  white 
'fingers,  and  said  with  a  smile, 

'*  In  sooth,  my  dear  Constance,  thou 
art  an  arrant  cheat." 

'<  How  so,  most  dear  lady?**  I  wd, 
likewise  smiling. 


im 


Constance  Shirw&od, 


**  Why,  thou  art  ni  comely  as  ever  I 
ftaw  tbe<? ;  whicli,  nfler  all  the  torments 
inflictcffl  OB  poor  Master  Rookwood  bj 
thy  proplictiral  visioa  of  an  everlast- 
ing deformity,  car^^fuliy  concealed  from 
,  liim  under  the  garb  of  a  sudden  fit  of 
i  inconstancy,  is  a  wry  nefiinoua  injus- 
I  ^ce*     Go  to,  go  to ;  if  he  should  see 
.  thee  now,  he  neYt.*r  would  beiicTe  but 
that  that  raanngenient  of  thine  was  a 
cunning  device  for  ip  break  faitli  with 
him.- 

"  Nay,  nay,"  I  cried ;  "  if  I  should 
be  ever  so  )tappy«  which  I  deserve  not, 
for  to  see  him  again,  there  could  never 
be  for  one  moment  n  mistrurit  on  his 
part   of  a  love  whicli  is   too  strong 
I  and  too  fond  for  concealment.     If  the 
lfeehlenr-5s  of  eickncss  had   not   bred 
I  unreasonable  fears,  methinks  I  should 
l^ot  have   been  guilty    of  go  grcjat   a 
oily  as  to  think  he  would  prize  less 
lli^hnt  he  wn?*   always  wont   mciat   to 
easure  far  above  their  merit? — the 
[lieart  and  mind  of  hb  poor  Constance 
-because  the  casket  which  held  them 
(rad  waxed  unseemly.    But  when  the 
I9ay  shall  come  in  which  BaAil  and  I 
l^ny  meet,  God  only  knoweth.     Hu- 
*  nan  foresight  cannot  attain  to  this  pre- 
rision.*' 
Lady  Anmders  eyes  had  a  smiling 
Kpresston  then   which  surprised  rae. 
For  mine  own  heart  was  full  when  I 
tlms  Bpoke,  and  I  was  wont  to  meet  in 
her  with  a  more  quick  return  of  thQ 
like  feelings  I  expni-^scd  titan  at  Uiat 
time    appeared.       Slight    inward    re- 
6entmentB»  painfully,  albeit  not  atigri- 
ly,    entertained,   I    was    by    nature 
prone  to ;  and  in  this  case  the  effect 
of  this  imprcpfiion   suddenly  checked 
the  joy  which  at  my  first  arrival  I 
had  experienced.     O,  how  much  se- 
cret di&eiiilinc  should  be  needed  for  to 
ralo  that  little  unruly  kingdom  with- 
in us,  which  many  look  not  into  till 
nerious  rebellions  do  arise,  which  need 
fire  and  sword  to  qnell  them  for  lack 
of  titncly  represiiion!      Her  ladyship 
Bet    before    me  some  food,  and  con- 
strained tne  to  eat,  which  I  did  mere- 
ly for  to  content  her.      She  appear- 
ed to  me  somewhat  restless:  begiu'* 


nJng  a  seni^nee,  and    then 
oflT  suddenly  in   ilm    mid^ 
going    in  and    out  of  ihe   ci 
laughing  at  one. time,  and  thai 
ing  as  if  about  to  weep, 
had   finished   eating,  and   a 
had    removed    the    dkhes, 
down  by  my  side  and  took  lay 
in  hers.    Then  the  tears  tnilj'  ^ 
to  roll  down  her  ebaielEa. 

*^0,for  God'H^^il-  ^balallHk 
dearest  lady  ?"  I  •  uiily 

on  her  agitated  c*  • .  <  ■  i « v  ■  u»iioe* 

"  Nothing  ails  mc^**  sha  aofwtrri; 
^  onl^  I  fciar  to  frighten  ihoe, 
in  a  joyiul  manner." 

*' Frightened  \  '  '  '**  I  sadi; 
Bwercd.     "  O,  tL  i  be  a 

fright,  and  an  nnvv«»:ited  one  to  n 
Ute." 

"Therefore/*     she     sm^  ca 
through  her  tears,  '^  pemdrealiin)  Ita 
more  to  be  fcaTcd*'*  ^ 

^  What  joy  do  you   speak  cf? 
pray  you,  sweet  ladyi  keep  me 
suspense." 

**If,  for  instance,**  she  said  to  i 
low  voice,  pressing  my  hanik  fwy 
hanii — **  if  1  wna  to  trll  th«  €•• 
stance,  that  thy  Baf^il  wm  hem 
shonld^t  thou  not  lie  afiriglbied  ?" 

Blethinks  I  must  Imve  tamed  mj 
white  ;   leastwa^'s,  I  b<^gaa  ta  W 
ble- 

**I8  he  hereP*  T  ftaid^  abnttft 
side  myself  witli  the  feaiful  hope 
words  awoke. 

"Yea,"  she  said*  "Since  dM 
days  he  is  here/* 

,  For  a  moment  I  neither  spokt  v» 
moved. 

^*  How  comes  it  about?  hcfw  tA 
it  happen  ?**  I  began  to  say  ;  W  • 
pai^sion  of  tears  choked  my  uUerotti 
I  fell  into  her  arm^**  sobbing  oa  hf 
breast;  for  verily  I  badoopaatfls 
reslratn  myself,  I  heard  W  af« 
"  Master  Rookwood,  come  to,"  Tls^ 
s^fii^T  those  sad  ^ 
again  heard  bis 

I  saw  his  kind  vj(t>  8pcakin^  in^ 
words  could  never  ham  atlend,  P 
one-half  so  well  exprefsed*  thtn  I 
felt  the  happineas  wUch  ia  tomlBh 


i 
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J  of  any  on  earth  to  that  of 
:  after  long  parting,  to  meet 
Qe  intensely  loved — each  heart 
ring  with  an.  nnspoken  joy 
ih  an  unbounded  thankfulness 
.  Amazement  did  so  fill  me 
unlooked-for  good,  that  I 
content  for  a  while  to  think 
of  a  dream,  and  only  feared 
roke.  But  oh,  with  how  many 
ears  of  gratitude — with  what 
f  wonder  and  admiration — I 
[imt  how  Lady  Arundel  had 
this  kind  plot,  to  which  Muriel 
n  privy,  for  to  bring  together 
lovers,  and  procure  to  others 
)pine8s  she  so  often  lacked 
-the  company  of  the  most 
jrson  in  the  world.  She  had 
written  to  Basil,  and  related 
se  of  my  apparent  change  ;  a 
ihe  said,  at  no  time  sufficient 
arrant  a  desperate  action,  and 
en  passing  away.  But  that 
fbr  ever  endured,  she  was  of 
his  was  a  love  would  survive 
b  accident  as  touched  only  the 
,  when  all  else  was  unimpair- 
lie  added,  that  when  Mr.  Con- 
vrho  was  then  at  the  point  of 
dould  have  expired,  and  Mu- 
B  beyond  seas  to  fulfil  her  re- 
intent,  she  would  use  all  the 
on  m  her  power  to  bring  me 
e  with  her,  which  was  the 
le  most  desired  in  the  world ; 
;  if  he  should  think  it  possible 
nother  name  for  to  cross  the 
I  land  at  some  port  in  Sussex, 
id  be  the  welcomest  guest  im- 
1  at  Arundel  Castle,  if  even, 
Alexis,  he  should  hide  his  no- 
ider  the  garb  of  rags,  and 
ither  begging  on  foot ;  but  yet 
ed,  for  his  sake,  it  should  not 
en,  albeit  nothing  could  be 
niorable  if  the  cause  was  a 
u  It  needed  no  more  induce- 
mwhat  this  letter  contained 
love  Basil  to  attempt  this  se- 
am. He  took  the  name  of 
ale,  and  procured  a  passage 
dl  trading  craft,  which  landed 
he  port  of  a  small  town  named 


Litilehampcon,  about  three  or  four 
miles    frcxn    Arundel.      Thence    he 
walked  to  the  castle,  where  the  coun- 
tess feigned  him  to  be  a  leech  sent  by 
my  lord  to  prescribe  remedies  for  a 
pain  in  her  head,  which  she  was  oftr 
entimee  afflicted  with,  and    as  such 
entertiuned  him  in  the  eyes  of  stran* 
gere  as  long  as  he  continued  there, 
which  did  often  move  us  to  great  mer- 
riment;  for  some  of  the  neighbors 
which  she  was  forced  to  see,  would 
sometimes  ask  for  to  consult  the  coun- 
tess's physician;   and  to  avoid  mis- 
doubts, Basil  once  or  twice  made  up 
some  innocent  compounds,  which  an 
old  gentleman  and  a  maiden  lady  in 
the  town  vowed  had  cured  them,  the 
one  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  the  other 
of  a  very  sharp  disorder  in  her  stom- 
ach.    But  to  return  to  the  blissful 
first  day  of  our  meeting,  one  of  the 
happiest  I  had  yet  known  ;  for  a  par- 
amount affection  doth  so  engross  thei 
heart,  that    other  sorrows  vanish    in 
its  presence  like  dewdrops  in  the  sun- 
shine.      I  can  never  forget  the  small- 
est particle  of  its  many  joys.    The 
long  talk  between  Basil  and  me,  first 
in  Lady  Arundel's  chamber,  and  then 
in  the  gallery  of  the  castle,  walking  up 
and  dovm,  and  when  I  was  tired,  I 
sitting  and  he  standing  by  the  win- 
dow which  looked  on  the  fair  valley 
and  silvery  river  Arun,  running  to- 
ward the  sea,  through  pleasant  pas- 
tures, with   woody  slopes    on    both 
sides,  a  fair  and  a  peaceful   scene; 
fair  and    peaceful    as    the    prospect 
Basil  unfolded  to  me  that  day,  if  we 
could  but  once  in  safety  cross  the 
seas ;  for  his  debtors  had  remitted  to 
him  in  France  the  moneys  which  they 
owed  him,  and  he   had  purchased  a  ' 
cottage  in  a  very  commodious  village 
near  the   town  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
with  an  apple-orchard  and  a  garden 
stored  with  gay  fiowers  and  beehives, 
and  a  meadow  with  two  large  walnut- 
trees  in  it.   "  And  then  bethink  thee," 
he  added,  ^  mine  own  dear  love,  that 
right  in  front  of  this  fine  mansion  doth 
stand  the  parish  church,  where  God  is 
worshipp^  in  a  Catholic  manner  in 
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peace  and  freedom ;  and  nothing 
greater  or  more  weighty  ►  need,  ine- 
thiiiks,  to  be  said  in  its  praise/* 

I  sfyd  I  tliought  so  too,  and  that 
the  picture  he  drew  of  it  liked  me 
well. 

»*But,"  quoth  Basil  suddenly^  "I 
mufit  tell  thee,  sweetheart,  I  liked  not 
well  thy  behavior  touching  thine  alter- 
ed face^  and  the  misleading  letter  thou 
didst  Bend  me  at  that  time.  No  !**  he 
exclaimed  with  great  vehemencvj  "  it 
mislikes  ine  sorely  that  thou  shouldst 
have  doubted  my  love  and  fuith^  and 
dealt  with  me  so  injuriously.  If  I  wad 
now  by  some  accident  disfigured,  I 
must  by  that  same  token  expect 
thine  aSection  for  me  should  de- 
cay.'' 

**  O  Basil !"  I  cried,  «  that  would  be 
an  impossible  thing  !'* 

"  Wherefore  impossible  ?'*  he  r**pli- 
ed ;  "  you  thought  such  a  change  pos- 
sible in  me  ?'* 

**  Because,"  I  said,  smiling, "  women 
are  the  moBt  constant  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  not  fickle  like  unto  men,  or 
§0  careful  of  a  good  complexion  in 
othet^,  or  a  fine  set  of  features." 

**  Tut^  tut  r  be  cned,  **  I  do  admire 
that  thou  shouldflt  dare  to  utter  so 
great  a  .  .  ,  **  then  he  stopped,  and, 
laughing,  added,  "the  last  half  of 
Raleigh's  name,  as  the  queeu^s  bad 
riddle  doth  make  it.*** 

Well,  much  talk  of  this  sort  was 
ministered  between  us;  but  albeit  I 
find  pleasure  in  the  recalling  of  it, 
niethinka  the  reading  thereof  should 
ejiHily  weary  others  ;  uo  I  must  check 
my  peu,  which,  hke  unto  a  garrulous 
old  goseip,  dolli  run  on,  overstepping 
the  limits  of  discretion. 


CHAPTER  XXVn, 

Before  I  arrived,  Lady  Arundel 
had  made  Ba^il  privy  to  a  great  se- 
cret,f  with  warrant  to  impart  it  to  me* 
la  a  remote  portion  of  the  castle*8 

•**Th<»  batie  of  tbo  ■tomncb,  and  the  word  of 
di»gnicc. 
li  tbe  titiDie  of  Ui«  Kenllenuui  with  Uie  bold 


buildings  was  coi^eeal 
Father  Southwell,  \ 
his  like  for  piety  aod  goo 
sweet  poet  abo^whoe^  pie< 
chiefly  wrltteji  in  that 
ber  in  Arundel  Cii: 
since  done  into  print, 
great  prrJse  from  all 
Adjoining  to  his  roorn^  n 
one  servant  in  the  house,  l 
his  meaU  to  him,  had 
and  from  w*hich  he 
as  once  look  out 
fear  of  being  seen, 
ry  where  he  said  ] 
by  a  secret  passage  Ladj 
went  from  her  apartme 
it.  That  same  eveniQ| 
she  led  me  thither  for  I 
priest's  blessing,  and  \ 
touching  my  marriage  5 
ladyship  and  ^^n&i\  we^ 
to  take  place  in  a  prii 
the  castle  before  we  , 
For,  they  argued,  if 
danger  in  this  departu 
encountered  together ;  aiiil^ 
were  married  it  stvould  j 
ble  thing  for  me  to  XTtL% 
pany  and  land  with 
Cuiholics  could  be  mj 
manner  now  that 
timesi  and  tlie  grea 
exposed  to,  gave  wt 
some  talk  with  Father  J 
Lady  Arundel,  I  con^ 
wishes  with  more  gl 
I  wcen^  than  waa  Ae 
for  verily  I  was  better 
can  be  thought  of  to  thliil 
be  at  last  married  to  my  d 
and  never  more  to  part  froia 
so  pleased  God  that  we 
safely  in  Fmnce,  whic' 
me  then  the  land  of  pr 
The  next  days  wero  ] 
casting  means  for  a  1 
soon  as  these  secret 
have  taken  place  ;  but  ] 
yet  resolved  on,  wbea  ooe 
t?aa  called  to  Lady 
ber,  whom  I  found  in  1 
ly  di6turl)ed,  for  tluit 
from  Lady  Margarel 
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in  London,  that  Lord  Arun- 
once  more  resolved  to  leave 
,  albeit  Father  Edmunds  did 
him  from  that  course;  but 
ir  friend's  persuasions  were 
iling,  and  he  had  determined 
France,  where  he  might  live 
md  serve  Grod  quietly, 
i/s  agitation   at  this  news 

great.  She  said  nothing 
Dtent  her  but  to  go  with  him, 
I  was  then  with  child ;  and 
d  write  to  tell  him  so ;  but 
e  could  send  a  letter  Lord 
3ame  to  the  castle,  and  held 
for  many  hours  with  her  and 
louthweU.  When  I  met  her 
i  in  the  gallery,  her  eyes 
with  weeping.  She  said  my 
red  to  see  Basil  and  me  in 
ber  at  nine  of  the  clock.    He 

speak  with  us  of  his  resolve 
he  seas,  and  she  prayed  God 
1  should  arise  out  of  it.  Then 
d,  "  I  am  now  going  to  the 
tnd  if  thou  hast  nothing  of 
bt  to  detain  thee,  then  come 
Iso,  for  to  join  thy  prayers 
3  for  the  favorable  issue  of  a 
)tfiil  matter." 

we  repaired  to  her  ladyship's 
at  the  time  appointed,  my 
ted  us  in  an  exq^eding  kind 
and  after  some  talk  touching 
cret  return  to  England,  our 
,  and  then  as  speedy  as  pos- 
)g  abroad,  his  lorplship  said: 
im  compelled  to  take  a  like 
r  my  evil-willers  are  resolv- 
rk  my  ruin  and  overthrow, 
succeed  therein  by  means  of 
an.  Many  actions  which  at 
:  may  seem  rash  and  unad- 
er  sufficient  consideration  do 
be  just  and  necessary ;  and, 
my  dearest  wife  and  Father 
1  are  now  minded  to  recom- 
at  at  first  they  mlsliked,  and 
.t  in  this  my  present  intent  I 
course  which,  though  it  im- 
jr  fortunes,  will  tend  to  my 
3ty  and  that  of  my  children. 
have  conceived  this  intent,  I 
)d  I  have  found  a  great  deal 
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more  quietness  in  my  mind ;  and  in 
this  respect  I  have  just  occasion  to  es- 
teem my  past  troubles  as  my  greatest 
felicity,  for  they  have  been  the  means 
of  leading  me  to  that  coarse  which 
ever  brings  perfect  quietness,  and  only 
procures  eternal  happiness.  I  am  re- 
solved, as  my  dear  Nan  well  knoweth, 
to  endure  any  punishment  rather  than 
willingly  to  decline  from  what  I  have 
begun.  I  have  bent  myself  as  nearly 
as  I  could  to  continue  in  the  same, 
and  to  do  no  act  repugnant  to  my 
faith  and  profession.  And  by  means 
hereof  I  am  often  compelled  to  do 
many  things  which  may  procure  peril 
to  myself,  and  be  an  occasion  of  mis- 
like  to  her  majesty.  For,  look  you, 
on  the  first  day  of  this  parliament, 
when  the  queen  was  hearing  of  a  ser- 
mon in  the  cathedral  church  of 
•Westminster,  above  in  the  chancel,  I 
was  driven  to  walk  by  myself  below 
in  one  of  the  aisles ;  and  another  day 
this  last  Lent,  when  she  was  hearing 
another  sermon  in  the  chapel  at 
Greenwich,  I  was  forced  to  stay  all 
the  while  in  the  presence-chamber. 
Then  also  when  on  any  Sunday  or 
holyday  her  grace  goes  to  her  great 
closet,  I  am  forced  cither  to  stay  in  the 
privy  chamber,  and  not  to  wait  upon 
her  at  all,  or  elde  presently  to  depart 
as  soon  as  I  have  brought  her  to  the 
chapel.  These  things,  and  many 
more,  I  can  by  no  means  escape,  but 
only  by  an  open  plain  discovery  of  my- 
self, in  the  eye  and  opinion  of  all  men, 
as  to  the  true  cause  of  my  refusal ; 
neither  can  it  now  be  long  hidden,  al- 
though for  a  while  it  may  not  have 
been  generally  noted  and  observed." 
Lady  Arundel  sighed  and  said : 
**  I  must  needs  confess  that  of  ne- 
cessity it  must  shortly  be  discover- 
ed ;  and  when  I  remember  what  a 
watchful  and  jealous  eye  is  carried 
over  all  such  as  are  knowh  to  be  re- 
cusants, and  also  how  their  lodgings 
are  continually  searched,  and  to  how 
great  danger  they  are  subject  if  a 
Jesuit  or  seminary  priest  be  found 
within  their  house,  I  begin  to  see  that 
either  you  cannot  serve  God  in  suob 
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BOrt  as  you  have  professed,  or  else  I  co 

jou  must  incyr  ihe  hazard  of  greater  side 

euffe rings    than    I    am  willing    you  on  i 

should  endure*"  how 

*'For    my   parl^"   Basil    swd,  "I  earlj 

would  ask,  my  lord,  tlioso  that  hate  and, 

you  most,  whether  being  of  the  relig-  must 

ion  which  you  do  profess,  they  would  invit 

not  take  that  eoar»^  for  safety  of  their  me 

souls   and    dlschai*ge    of   their    con-  and 

sciences  which  you  do  now  meditate  ?  not 

And  either  they  must  directly  tell  you  haur 

that  they  would  have  done  the  same,  weal 

or  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  mere  then 

atheiBtg  I   which,   howsoever  they  be  doth 

affected  in  tlieir  hearts,  I  think  they  befoi 

would   be  loth  to  confess  with  their  metl 

months/*  regr 

"  What  saves t  thou,  Constance,  of  **  < 

my   lord's    intent?"    Lady    Arundel  lady 

said,  when  Baiiil  left  off  speaking.  piesl 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  utter  my  think-  yea, 

ing  in    his   preaence,   and  in  yours,  parti 

dealest  lady,"  I  repUctl ;  "  but  if  you  betw 

command  me  to  it^  methinks  that  hav-  let  i 

ing  had  his  h^ti^^e  so  fatally  and  sue-  addc 

cessfully  touch eil,  and  finding  himself  " '. 

to  be  of  that  religiopi  which  is  account-  "  the 

ed  dangerona  and  odious  to  the  pres-  thy  ^ 

ent  state,  which  her  majesty  doth  de-  muc 

test,  and  of  which  ahe  is  most  jealous  shou 

iuid  doubtful,  and  seeing  he  might  now  peril 

be   drawn   for  \m  00 n science  into  a  and 

greiit  and  continual  danger,  not  being  let  n 

able  to  do  any  act  or  duty  whereunto  bene 

hb  religion  doth  bind  liim  without  in-  whic 

curring  the  danger  of  felony,  he  must  joy  £ 

needs  run  upon  his  death  headlong,  labo: 

which  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  him 

and  flatly  against  conscience,  or  else  SI 

he  must  reaolve  to  esc^ipa  these  perils  outsi 

by  the  means  he  doth  propose."  the 

**  Yea,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with  her 

BO  much  emotion  tliat  his  voice  shook  thin) 

in  the  utterance  of  the  words,  "  long  time 

have  I  debated   witli  myself  on   the  pres 

course  to  take,    I  do  soe  it  to  be  the  lord 

safest  way  to  depart  out  of  the  realm,  pedi 

and  abide  in  some  other  place  where  I  cons 

may  live  without  danger  of  my  con-  B 

Bcieuee,  without  offence  to  the  queen,  Am 

without  daily  peril  of  my  life ;    but  prop 

yet  I  was  drawu  by  such  forcible  per-  com 

suasions  to  be  of  another  opinion,  as  sea 
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would  Bail  from  Litll*^- 
and  carry  iia  to  fiome  port 
e,  whence  along  the  coast  we 
ravel  to  Bouloj^tie.  This  liked 
phip  well,  lier  eyes  entreat- 
Vconsent  thereunto,  as  if  it 
dye  been  a  favor  she  asked, 
tideed  waa  rather  a  benefit 
on  us ;  for  fiolliin«T  would 
my  lord  but  that  he  t^bould  be 
atire  charge  of  the  voyage, 
iliDg  said,  for  such  good  com- 
lie  should  thus  enjoy  he  should 
;  to  be  taxed  twice  as  muohj 
it  eonaider  himsL'lf  to  be  the 
[  party  in  this  contract. 
It  we  must  be  married  first," 
>lantly  said. 

V'  Arundel  replied  that  Father 
bII  could  perfonn  tlic  ceremony 
pleased- — yea,  on  the  mor- 
©bould  be  eonvenient;  and 
on-d  should  be  pre^jent  there- 

[this  should  be  very  short  no- 
nought,  for  to  he  married  the 
yr;  upon  which  Basil  e^tclaim- 

be  not  times,  sweetheart, 
tontes,  fashions,  and  nice  de^ 
[elhinks  since  out  betrolhal 
been  Buthcient  waitin;^  for 
turn  of  I  lie  nice,«*t  lady  in 
Id  the  mat  tor  of  reserves 
id  na}  9/* 
ch  la  the  sharpest  thin'r,  I 
Basil  hath  uttered  to  me  either 
or  since  we  have  been  tnarrlcd, 
appease  him,  I  said  not  anolher 
l^inat  this  s  mid  en  weddinfj  ; 
*  next  day  but  one,  at  nine  of 
k,  was  then  fixed  I'or  the  time 

following   morning    Jjord 
Iund  Bagil  (the  earl  liad  con- 
rery  great  esteem   and  good 
toward  him ;  a«*  f^reat,  and 
told  me,  as    fur  some   he 
for  as  many  years  as  him 
Bnt  out  together,  under  pre- 
Ihooting  in  the  woocIh  on  the 
iide  of  the  river  ahnut  Leo- 
Jt  vei*iiy  to  proceed   to  Lit- 
^,  where  the  earl  had  ap- 


pointed to  meet  the  captain  of  the 
vessel — a  Cathohc  man,  tlie  son  of 
an  old  retainer  of  his  family — with 
whom  he  had  dealt  for  the  hiring  of  a  i 
vessel  for  to  sail  to  France  as  sooa 
as  the  wind  shoald  prove  favorable* 
Whilst  they  were  gone  upon  this  busi- 
tiess,  Lady  Arundel  and  I  sat  in  tha 
chamber  which  looked  into  the  court, 
making  such  simple  preparations  as 
would  escape  notice  for  our  wedding, 
and  the  departure  which  should  speed* 
ily  afterward  ensue, 

*'  I  will  not  yield  thee,**  her  lady* 
ship  i^aid,  **  to  be  married  except  in 
a  xvhite  dress  and  veil,  which  I  shall 
hide  in  a  cliamber  nigh  unto  the  ora- 
tory^  where  I  myself  will  attire  thee, 
dear  love ;  and  see,  this  morning 
early  I  went  out  alone  into  the  garden 
and  gathered  this  store  of  rosemaryj 
for  to  make  thee  a  nosegay  to  wear  in 
tfiy  bosofn.  Father  Southwell  saith 
it  is  used  at  weddings  for  an  emblem 
of  tidelity.  If  so,  who  should  have 
so  good  a  riglit  to  it  as  my  ConstancQ 
and  iicr  Ba.^il  ?  But  i  will  lay  it  up 
in  a  cjxsket,  which  shall  conceal  it  the 
while,  and  aid  to  retain  the  scent 
thereof." 

*'  O  dear  lady^"  I  cried,  seizing  her 
hanrlgi,  **do  you  remember  the  day 
when  you  plucked  rosemary  in  our 
old  garden  at  Sherwood,  and  smiling, 
said  to  me,  'This  meaneth  re.nem- 
bmncc?*  Since  it  signifieth  fidelity 
also,  well  should  you  affection  it ;  fur 
wliere  shall  be  found  one  so  faitliful 
in  love  and  friendiihip  as  you  ?" 

**  Weep  nol^"  she  said,  pressing  her 
fingers  on  her  eyelids  to  stay  her  own 
tears,  "  We  roust  needs  thank  God 
and  be  jo^-ful  on  the  eve  of  thy  wed- 
ding-day ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  meet 
my  lord  also  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, so  thai  not  in  gloom  bat  in 
hope  he  shall  leave  his  native  land." 

In  converse  such  as  this  the  hours 
went  swiltly  by.  Sometimes  we  talk- 
ed of  the  past,  ils  many  strange  haps 
and  changes ;  sometimes  of  the  future, 
forecasting  the  manner  of  our  lives 
abroad,  where  in  safety,  albeit  in  pov- 
erty, we  hoped  to  spend  our  days*   In 
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the  afternoon  there  arrived  at  the  ca«^ 
tie  my  Lord  William  Howard  and  his 
wife  and  Lady  Margaret  Sack v tile, 
who,  having  notice  of  their  brother*! 
iDtcnt  to  go  beyond  season  the  next 
daji  if  it  should  be  possible,  liad  come 
for  to  bid  him  farewell. 

Leaving  Lady  Arundel  in  their 
company,  I  went  to  the  terrace  under- 
neath the  walls  of  the  castle,  and 
there  paced  np  and  down,  chewing 
the  cud  of  bnth  sweet  and  sad  memo* 
ries.  1  looked  at  the  soft  blue  sky 
^nd  fleecy  elouda,  urged  along  by  a 
westerly  breeze  impregnated  with  a 
salt  savor;  on  the  emerald  green  of 
the  fields,  the  graceful  forma  of  the 
leafless  trees  on  the  opposite  bilk,  on 
the  cattle  peacefully  resting  by  the 
riTer-fiide.  1  listed  to  the  rustling  of 
the  wind  amongst  the  bare  brancljcs 
over  mine  head,  and  the  belU  of  a 
church  nnging  far  otF  in  the  valley. 
**0  England,  mine  own  England, 
my  fair  native  land — am  I  to  leave 
thee,  never  to  return  ?'  I  cried,  speak* 
ing  aloud,  as  if  to  ease  my  oppressed 
heart>  Then  mine  eyes  rested  on  tbe 
mined  hospital  of  the  town,  the  shul- 
up  churches,  the  profaned  sanctuaries, 
and  thought  flying  beyond  the  seas 
to  a  Catholic  land,  I  exclaimed^  "  The 
sparrow  shall  find  hersell'  a  house, 
and  the  turtle-dove  a  nest  for  herself 
— tlie  altara  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  my 
king  and  my  God/* 

\Vhen  Basil  relumed,  he  told  me 
that  the  vessel  which  was  to  take  us 
to  France  was  Ijing  out  at  sea  near 
the  coast.  Lord  Arundel  and  himself 
had  gone  in  a  boat  to  speak  with  the 
captain,  who  did  seem  a  particular 
honest  man  and  zealous  Catholic; 
and  the  earl  hiid  bc§poken  some  need- 
ful accommodation  for  Mistress  ^tar- 
tingale,  he  satd,  smiting;  not  very 
eommodious,  indeed,  but  as  good  as  on 
board  the  like  craft  could  be  expected. 
If*  the  wind  remained  in  the  same 
quarter  in  the  afternoon  of  the  mor- 
tow,  we  should  then  sail ;  if  il  should 
chanire,  ?;o  as  to  be  most  unfavorable, 
tl  should  seiid  private  no- 

tj  the  castle. 


The  whole  of  that  ev€ 
spent  in  wriiuig  a  letter  to 
ty.  He  feared  tliat  liia  ecieni 
his  departure,  would»  by  iheh 
ous  rejjorts,  endeavor  to  dij^gi 
with  the  people^  and  cjiusc  i 
to  hxive  sinister  sunnises  of  1 
coniided  this  letter  to  the  1a 
garer,  his  si-ster,  to  be  delive 
her  atler  his  arrival  in  ^n 
which  it  might  appear,  botl 
and  all  orh«^n*,  what  were  i 
causes  w!  ^uoved  him  i 

take  thai  u* 

I  do  ofUfii  ihiiik  of  thai  ev 
the  great  chamber  of  the  cai 
young  carl  in  the  vigorous 
and  beauty  of  manh(>od,  \m 
and  fair  face  now  bending  e 
writing,  now  raised  with  a  nol 
manly  grief,  as  he  r<«nd  aloud  j 
of  itf  which,  methinkA, 
touched  any  hearti  to  he 
how  much  the  more  thai 
tliat  afleclionate  sifter, 
brother,  those  devoted  ( 
seemed  to  be  tn  i^ome  sort  wlia 
his  last  will  before  a 
I  mind  mo  of  tht*  son'  . 

sweetness  of  Lady  Aruud 
nance;    the    flanhing    ej 
Margaret  \     the     lovin 
veil^tl  by  a  studied  ha 
Wilham's  face  ;  of  \m  mi 
Bcis'a    reddening    ehrek 
eyes,  which  she  did    cone 
tlie  coif  of  her  childish 
ting  on  her  knee«.     Wl 
finished  his  letter,  with  m% 
moved  voice  the  earl 
passages   thereof;    **  If  mf* 
tion,  who  never  told  your  mi^ 
untruth,    may   carry  cn?«F 
opinion,  I  hero  cnll  Crod  j 
gels  to  ^vr 
taken   th 

stayed  tu   Liijp^Uui  vviU^vi 
my  soul  or  pfril  of  my 
enforced    to    fonwikia    my 
forget  my   friends,  to  leat 
to  lo^e  the  hope  of  nil  wc 
ures  and    ea/thly  oon 
this  is  so  grievous  to  flo^h  9tA 
that  I  could  not  dmre 
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Ot  cotDforted  with  the  remem* 

of  his  mercy  for  whom  I  ea- 

I  this,  who  endured  ten  thou- 

meg  more  for  me.     Therefore 

n  in  assured  hope  that  myself 

f  cftuse  shall  receive  that  favor« 

ji  and  rightful   eonstruetlon  at 

feajestj's  hands   which  I  may 

dmUcnge*     I  do  humbly  crave 

fibr  my  lon^  and  todloiis  letter, 

Icbe  weigh tiness   of  the   matter 

A  me    unto ;    and   I  beseech 

^m  the  bottom  of  my  heart  to 

Snr  majesty  as  great  hap|>ines9 
h  to  mine  own  souL" 
be  of  silence  followed  the  read- 
iUiese  eentenccBt  and  then  the 
id  in  a  cheerful  manner : 
J  good  Meg^  I  commit  this  pro- 
II  to  thy  good  keeping.  When 
iBare^t  of  my  eafe  arrival  in 
i  then  straightway  see  to  have 
fl  in  the  queen's  hiindR." 
;rest  of  tlie  evening  was  epent 
nate  converse  by  these  near 
Basil  and  I  repaired  the 
the  secret  passage  to  Father 
Ts  chamber,  where  we  were 
shriven,  and  aAerward  re- 
^fom  him  such  good  counsel 
|es  of  conduct  as  he  deemed 
br  married  persons  to  observe, 
f  I  left  him^  this  good  father 
iie,  writ  in  his  awn  hand^  some 
^rses  which  he  had  that  day 
led  for  us,  and  which  I  do  here 
ibe.  He,  smiling,  sfald  he  had 
onention  of  fiflhea  in  his  poem, 
Jeasure  ^o  famous  an  angler  as 
and  of  birdis,  for  that  he  knew 
» great  lover  of  these  soaring 


ed  tree  in  lime  mtiy  qrowairalin, 
iked    plants    rcacw  both 'trait    and 

»k  wight  may  find  T«le««e  ofpAlu^ 
est  moil    audc  in  bouiq    moiitesiug^ 

bj  tarD,  and   dmncca  cbaDge  by 

I  to  fintr,  from  better  bAp  to  worse. 

f  fortnnci  doth  not  over  flow, 
r  tiivort  to  the  lowe»t  ebb ; 
I  eqiiAl  UmcH  to  come  tind  ^o, 
"\  weftvc!  the  Hdh  and  coarseat 


»gre«t 


it  bat  rtmnetb  to  an  etid» 
~  but  may  ia  tLa^  amend* 


*  A  chance  miy  win  tb*t  by  mi«cb*Dce  was  Iobi, 
TUb  wtill  lh*t  tioldii  uo  grcut,  lakes  Httl«  il*h  ; 
la  some  thing  a  all,    in  »U  titiugi  ooiie  »r« 

Few  all  they  need,  bat  dodo  hire  all  they 

wUh; 
LTD  meddled  joy  a  be  re  to  no  miin  befnJ, 
Who  lenflt  bJivii  Home^  who  mo«t  have  oever 


*  Not  alwiys  f^l!  of  leaf,  nor  ever  sprfnif ; 
Nu  endle»»a^ht,  yet  uot  oterdul  day; 
The}  8A(itIe«t  bTrdd  a  6eB«oQ  find  1o  eiuz ; 
The  roughest  ttorm  a  calm  mnv  fMjon  ai\kf  ; 
Thii»  with  ■ucceedlDjf  turmt  Uud  lemperetj 

nlK 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  Ml." 


The  common  sheet  of  paper  which 
doth  contain  this  his  writing  hath  a 
greater  value  in  mine  eyes  thtin  the 
rao-Ht  rich  ^U\  that  can  be  thought  of. 

On  the  next  morning,  Lady  Arun- 
del conducted  me  from  mine  own 
chamber,  first  into  a  room  where  with 
her  own  hands  ahe  arrayed  me  in  my 
bridal  dreas,  and  with  many  tende 
kisses  and  caresses,  sucii  as  a  sister  < 
a  mother  wouM  bestow,  testified  her 
affection  for  her  poor  friend ;  and 
thence  to  the  oratory,  where  the  altar 
was  prepared,  and  by  herself  in  Be- 
cret  decked  with  early  primrosca, 
which  had  begun  to  show  in  the  woods 
and  neath  the  hedges.  A  small  hut 
noble  company  were  gathered  round 
ua  that  day*  From  pure  and  holy 
lips  the  Cliurch's  beniaon  came  to  tia. 
The  vow^s  we  exchanged  have  been 
faithfully  observed,  atiil  long  yeam 
have  set  a  seal  on  llie  promises  thex^l 
made* 

Basirs   wife  I      Oh,  what   a  whole 
compass  of  happiness  did  lie  in  thos 
two  words  1     Yea,  the  waves  of  tlw 
sea  might  now  rage  and    the    wind 
blow.     Tlie  haven  might  be  distan| 
and  the  way  thither  insecure.  Man's  en- 
mity or  accident  might  yet  rob  us  each ' 
of  the  other's  visible  presence.     But 
naught   could    now    sever   the   cord, 
strong  »1ike  unto  a  cable  chain,  whic 
bound  our  souls  in  one.     Anchored  in' 
that  wedded   unity,  which  is  one   of 
God's  eiacraments,  till  death,  ay,  and 
beyond  death  also,  thia  tie  should  1xlsC^| 

We  have  been  young,  and  now  j 
old.  We  have  lost  country,  homfl 
and  almost  every  friend  known  and 
aflfectioned  in  our  young  years;  boi 


that  deepest,  holiost  love,  the  type  of 
Christ *8  anion  with  bis  Church,  still 
dotti  shed  its  light  over  the  evening 
of  life«  My  dear  Basil.  I  am  assured, 
thinks  me  ua  fair  as  when  we  did  sit 
together  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouiiie;  and  his  hoary  head  and  with- 
ered cheeks  are  more  lovely  in  mine 
eyes  thun  ever  wei^  his  auburn  locks 
and  ruddy  comph^xion.  One  of  us 
must  needs  die  hetbre  the  other,  un- 
less we  8hcmld  h«*  so  happy  ttutt  that 
good  should  b<-*fal  us  ns  to  end  our 
dajs  as  two  aged  married  perKons  I 
liave  heard  of.  It  was  the  husband's 
custom,  aa  soon  as  ever  Le  unclosed 
his  eyes,  to  ask  his  wife  how  she  did ; 
but  one  nij^ht,  he  bein«^  in  a  deep 
sleep,  she  quietly  departed  toward  the 
morning,  lie  was  that  day  to  have 
gone  out  a-hunting,  and  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  have  his  chaplain  pray  with 
him  before  he  went  out.  Tlic  women, 
feaHul  to  surprise  him  wiih  the  ill 
news,  had  stolen  outaitd  acquainted  the 
chn plain,  de^inug  hira  to  inform  liiia 
of  it.  But  the  gt^nllcnmn  waking  did 
not  on  that  day,  as  was  his  custom, 
ask  for  his  wife,  but  called  his  clmji- 
hiin  to  prayers,  and,  jcjining  with  him, 
in  iht^  midst  of  the  prayer  expired, 
and  both  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave*  Methinks  this  should  be  a 
very  desirable  end,  only,  if  it  pleased 
God,  I  would  wish  to  have  the  last 
sacraments,  and  then  to  die  just  btfore 
Basih  when  his  time  cometh.  But 
God  knoweth  best ;  and  any  ways  we 
are  so  old  and  so  near  of  an  age,  one 
cannot  larry  very  long  belund  when 
the  other  is  gone. 

Being  at  rest  after  our  marriage 
touching  what  concerned  ourselves, 
compassion  for  Lady  Arundel  filled  our 
heart*,  Alas  I  how  bravely  and  how 
aweetly  she  bor«  this  parting  grief. 
Her  iiiteoae  love  for  her  lord,  and 
sorrow  at  their  approaching  eepani- 
tion,  &truggle<l  with  her  resolve  not  to 
sadden  tlieir  hist  hoaiis,  which  were 
prolonged  beyond  expectancy*  For 
once  on  that  day,  and  twice  on  that 
whicfi  followed,  when  all  was  made 
ready  for  departure,  a  message  came 


rejcuce^ 
ittis|ri| 

n  Tor  I 

roTB 


from  the  captalu  for  ta  aajr  ^ 
and  auothur  time  the  title,  li 
sene  ;  and  albeit  each  tioie,  I 
prieved  person,  Lady  Amm 
corned  the  delay,  metliiiiks  I 
tardiutnls  served  to  iixcri 
ferings.  Little  Bess  hiu 
her  iiither's  neck  the 
tui*ned  from  Little 
tidings  the  vessid  would  not 
Bojue  bouts,  kissing  Uia  fiice  m 
ing  with  his  beard* 

"Ah,  dearest  PUar  her. 
cned,  "  the  \mor  babe  rejotee^ 
Bight  of  thee,  all  ujnvittisi| 
Doceht  glo©  of  the  &lfior 
joy.  Howsoever,  metl 
six  hours  of  It  is  a  boon  for  I 
God  for  r  and  so  putdii| 
his,  she  led  him  away 
part  of  the  garden,  whero^ 
ed  to  and  fro,  she,  as  fhe  boi 
written  to  me,  start  iug  each  I 
clock  did  strike,  like  one  doQ 
cxc<_*ution.  Mc thinks  there  ^ 
difft-rcncc  belwceo  llj<*m,  that 
full  of  ho|>e  and  bright  foreca^ 
a  gi»eedy  rt*unif>n  ;  but  on  hrrl 
a  dead,  mournful  dc-f 
she  hid  by  an  apj 
When,  late  in  ihe  »,  i  - 
message  came  for  tu  -ay  fj 
could  not  depart  lliat  *nighi|  J 
to  think  It  would  never  i 
saw  Basil  looked  at  the 
and  slirugged  Ids  shouUIc 
same  thought  was  in  hts  mta^ 
when  I  spake  of  it,  he 
folks  had  a  knowledge 
ters  which  others  did  not  ] 
we  must  need;*  be  pa 
these  delays,  llowijoeverr 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  | 
signified  that  the  wind  was  Bi 
in  readiness.  So  we  tme  I 
and  prepared  fvir  to  depaf^ 
countess  put  her  arms  about  fl 
and  this  was  the  last  embrad 
had  of  ber.  My  lord*d  brot] 
sisters  hung  about  him  awbUe  I 
grief.  Then  hia  wife  put  « 
hands  to  him,  and,  with  a  *on 
deep  for  speech,  fixed  her 


dc^ 
s  mmi 

>  i^H 
iOtH 
paM 
ever,  -^ 
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►er  up,  iweetest  wife,**  I  heard 
y.  "AltH-*it.  nature  suffers  in 
rerance  from  my  native  land, 
e  home  shall  be  wherever  it 
ease  God  to  brin^  ihee  and  me 
•  children  totrether.  Crod  de- 
te   loss  of   this    world^tj    good 

make  us  Bad,  if  we  be  hit 
\  blessed  as  to  meet  again 
We  may  freely  Bcrve  him/' 

af\er  a  long  and  tender  clasp- 
her  to  his  breast,  he  tore  liira- 
ky  and  jretting  on  a  hm-se  rode 
•ooAst.  Ba^il  and  I,  with  Mr. 
i  Bray  and  Mr.  Burlace*  drove 
teh  to  the  port.  It  vva^  yet 
id  a  heavy  mist  hun<^  on  the 
Folks  were  yet  abed,  and 
ititters  of  the  houses  closed^  ns 
*nt  down  the  hill  rhrou*^h  the 
Alter  crojisin*!  the  bridge  over 
an  the  atr  felt  ctild  and  chill, 
fitecp  ascent  near  Leominster 
ij  head  ont  of  the  window  for 
once  more  at  the  caatle,  but 
was  too  thick.  At  the  port 
:h  stopped,  and  a  boat  wae 
aiting  for  us.  Lord  Arun«lel 
tied  in  it,  with  his  faee  muffled 
ak.     The  savor  of  the  sea  air 

my  Bpirit^;  and  when  the 
ved  off,  and  I  felt  the  wavea 
t  briskly,  and  with  my  hand 
Ps  I  lojked  on  the  land  we 
ving,  and  then  on  the  watery 
Hifore  us,  a  lingular  emotion 
ly  soul,  a??  if  it  was  some  sort 

was  happening  to  me — :i  dy- 

'  past,  a  gliding  on  to  an  nn- 
future  on  a  pathless  ocean, 
peacefully  in  the  arms  of  hi« 
glove,  even  as  this  litlle  birk 
irrled  u»  along  was  liftecT  up 
psscd  by  the    waves   of   the 

I  we  reached  the  vessel  the 
9  dawning*  The  sun  soon 
.  from  a  bank  of  clouds,  and 
ia  first   li^rht  on   tlie  rippling 

A  favoring  wind  filled  our 
id  like  a  bird  on  the  wing  tlie 
mded  on  its  way  till  tlie  flat 

Litth^hampton  and  the  far- 
cliifi  to  the  eastward  were 


well-nigh  lost  sight  of.  Lord  Arundel 
stood  with  Ba.^il  on  the  narrow  deck, 
gazing  at  the  receding  coast. 

**  How  sweet  the  air  doth  blow 
fi*om  England  I"  be  eaid  ;  **  liow  blue 
the  sky  doth  appear  to-*Jay  !  and  those 
saucy  seagulls  how  frea  and  happy 
they  do  look  1"  Then  he  noticed 
some  fialiing-boat^,  and  with  a  tele^ 
ecojH3  he  had  in  his  hand  discerned  va- 
rious ships  very  far  off,  Atlerward 
he  came  and  sat  down  by  my  side, 
and  fipoke  in  a  cheerful  manner  of 
his  wife  and  the  simple  home  he  de- 
signed for  her  abroad.  **  Some  yeara 
ago,  Misti'css  Constance,"  he  said — 
and  then  smiling,  added>  *^]My  tongue 
is  not  yet  used  to  call  you  Mi^i tress 
Rookwood— when  my  sweet  Nan,  al- 
beit a  wife,  wa^  yet  a  simple  child, 
she  waj3  wont  to  say,  *  Phil,  wtnild  we 
were  farmers!  You  would  [dough 
the  fields  nnd  cut  wood  in  the  forest, 
and  I  should  milk  the  cows  and  feed 
the  potihry.*  Well,  methinks  her 
wish  may  yet  come  to  pas^i.  In  Brit- 
tany or  Normandy  some  little  homo«l 
stead  should  shelter  us,  where  Bea0  ' 
shall  roll  on  the  grass  and  gather  the 
fallen  apples,  and  on  Sunda}*s  pot  on 
her  bravest  clothes  for  to  go  to  mass. 
What  think  you  thereof.  Mistress 
Qpn stance  ?  and  who  knoweth  but 
you  and  your  go<xl  husband  may  also 
dwell  in  the  same  village,  and  some 
etffhteen  or  twenty  years  hence  a  gay 
wedding  for  to  take  place  betwixt  one 
^Master  Rook  wood  and  onri  Lady  Ann 
or  Margaret  Howard,  or  my  Lord 
Maltravers  with  one  Mistress  Con- 
stance or  Muriel  Eookwood  ?  And 
on  the  green  on  such  a  day,  Nan  and 
Basil  and  you  and  I  shotild  lead  the 
brawls/* 

**  Met h inks,  my  lord/'  I  answered^ 
smiling,  '^*  you  do  forecast  too  great  a 
condescension  on  your  part,  and  too 
much  ambition  on  our  side,  in  the 
planning  of  such  a  union." 

'^Well,  well,"  he  said;  "if  your 
good  husband  carrieth  not  beyond 
seas  with  him  the  best  earra  title  in 
Englatid,  1*11  warrant  you  in  Gt>d*a 
sight   he   weareth  a  higher  oue  far 
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awaj — the  merit  of  an  anstained  life    small  sam 

and  constant  nobility  of  action  ;  and  I    not  stay  u 

promise  you,  beside,  he  will  be  the        A    moi 

better  farmer  of  the  twain  ;  so  that  in    boarded  h 

the  matter  of  tocher,  Mistress  Book-    crew,  thri< 

wood  should  exceed  my  Lady  Bess  or    armed  to  1 

Ann  Howard."  and    takei 

With  such-like  talk  as   this  time    Straightwi 

was  whiled  away ;    and    ^hilst    we    tells  him  h 

were  yet  conversmg  I  noticed  that    watched  1 

Basil  spoke  oflen  to  the  captain  and    solved  to 

looked  for  to  be  watching  a  ship  yet    good  ransc 

at  some  distance,  but  which  seemed  to    would  pa^ 

be  gaining  on  us.    Lord  Arundel,  per-    should  hii 

oeiving  it,  then  also  joined  them,  and    or  stay,  pa 

inquired  what  sort  of  crafl  it  should    men  into 

be.    The  captain  professed  to  be  igno-    take  no  les 

rant  thereof;   and  when  Basil  said  it    red  pounds 

looked  like  a  small  ship-of-war,  and  as        ^  I  have 

there  were  many  dangerous   pirates     it,  with  m< 

about  the  Channel  it  should  be  well        ^  But  yc 

to  guard  against  it,  he  assented  there-     to  any  frie 

to,  and  said  he  was  prepared  for  de-    may  receii 

fence.  '*Well," 

**  With  such  unequal  means,"  Basil    have  pres€ 

replied,  "  as  it  is  like  we  should  bring     France,  ai 

to  a  contest,  speed  should  serve  us    delayed^  I 

better  than  defence."  terms,  no  c 

"  But,"  quoth  Lord  Arundel,  "  she     me.     Get  i 

is,  'tis  plain,  a  swifter  sailer  than  this    ]tfr.  Willia 

one  we  are  in.      God's  will  be  done,        "  Should 

but  'tis  a  heavy  misfortune  if  a  pirate     Basil  whis] 

at  this  time  do  attack  us,  and  so  few        ^^  There 

moneys  with  us  for  to  spare  !"         '      Rookwood,' 

Now  none  of  our  eyes  could  detach     side,  there 

themselves  from  this  pursuing  vessel,    thieves.     C 

The  captain  eluded  ftirther  talk,   on     this  man  hi 

pretence  for  to  give  orders  and  move    us,  but  rati 

some  guns  he  had  aboard  on  deck ;        And  wit 

but  it  was  vain  for  to  think  of  a  hand-     hastily  wro 

fill  of  men  untrained  to  sea-warfare    the  Lady  ^ 

encountering  a  superior  force,  such  as    don,  that  e 

this  ship  must  possess,  if  its  designs     Bril^,   a 

should  be  hostile.     As  it  moved  nigh-    give  one  hi 

er  to  us,  we  could  perceive  it  to  be     er  thereof,  1 

well   manned  and  armed.     And   the    tween  then 

captain  then  exclaimed :  withal  assi 

"  Tis  Keloway's  ship !"  tainly  hope< 

This  man  was  of  a  notorious,  infa-    without  imj 

mous  life,  well  known  for  his  sea-rob-    paper  was  ] 

beries  and  depredations  in  the  Chan-    he  read  it, 

neL  his  men  f 

"  God  yield,"  murmured  the  earl,    Arundel,  p 

''he  shall  content  himself  with   the     the  quecn'i 
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nted  to  watch  there  for  him, 
r  him  back  again  to  land 
majesty's  officers  did  await 

lescribable  angaish  seized 
;;  an  overwhehning  grief, 
methinks  no  other  evenly 
•  sad  or  tr^ical,  or  yet  more 
ching  me,  had  ever  wrought 
I,  Which  I  ascribe  to  a  pre- 
that  this  should  be  the  first 
.t  long  chain  of  woes  which 
low. 

lord  I"  I  exclaimed,  almost 
bis  feet,  "  Grod  help  you  to 
:oo  heavy  blow !" 
k  me  by  the  hand;  and 
E  die  shall  I  lose  the  mem- 
e  sweet  serenity  and  noble 
ess  of  his  visage  in  this  try- 

willeth  it,"  he  gently  said ; 
will  be  done !  He  will  work 
»f  what  seemcth  evil  to  us." 
gaily  added,  "We  had 
'  travel  the  same  way ;  now 
leeds  journey  apart.  Never 
friends,  but  both  roads  shall 
3aven,  if  we  do  but  tread 
sly.  My  chief  sorrow  is  for 
her  virtue  is  so  great,  that 
rill  never  rob  her  of  such 
Jod  only  giveth." 
lis  angelic  man,  forecasting 
tnds  in  the  midst  of  this  ter- 
Eip,  passed  into  Basil's  hands 
•book,  and  said,  "  This  shall 
voyage,  good  friend  ;  and  if 
h  remain  afterward,  let  the 
3  their  share  of  it,  for  a 
ring,  when  you  reach  the 
afety." 

[  saw,  could  not  speak ;  his 
too  full.  O,  what  a  parting 
that  sad  ocean  whose  waves 
ed  to  dance  so  joyously  a 
se  before  I  With  what  ach- 
we  pressed  the  young  earl's 
watched  him  pass  into  the 
>,  accompanied  by  his  two 
I,  which  were  with  him  ar- 
^^o  heed  was  taken  of  us ; 
oway,  having  secured  his 
idoned  our  vessel,  the  cap- 


tain of  which  seemed  uneasy  and  ill* 
disposed  to  speak  with  us.  We  did 
then  suspect,  which  doubt  hath  been 
since  confirmed,  that  this  seeming 
honest  Catholic  man  had  acted  a  trai- 
tor's part,  and  that  those  many  delays 
had  been  used  for  the  very  purpose  of 
staymg  Lord  Arundel  until  such  time 
as  all  was  prepared  for  his  capture. 
The  wind,  which  was  in  our  favor, 
bore  us  swiftly  toward  the  French 
coast ;  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
vessel  which  carried  the  earl  back  to 
the  shores  of  England.  Fancy,  you 
who  i*ead,  what  pictures  we  needs 
must  then  have  formed  of  that  reium ; 
of  the  dismal  news  reaching  the  af- 
flicted wife,  the  sad  sister,  the  mourn- 
ful brother,  and  friends  now  scattered 
apart,  so  lately  clustered  round  him ! 
Alas  \  when  we  landed  in  France,  at 
the  port  of  Calais,  the  sense  of  our 
own  safety  was  robbed  of  half  its  joy 
by  fears  and  sorrowing  for  the  dear 
friends  whose  fortunes  have  proved 
so  dissimilar  to  our  own. 


CHAPTER  XXVJU. 

The  deep  clear  azure  of  the  French 
sky,  the  lightsome  pure  air,  the  quaint 
houses,  and  outlandish  dresses  of  the 
people  in  Calais  ;  the  sound  of  a  for- 
eign tongue  understood,  but  not  &mi- 
liar,  for  a  brief  time  distracted  my 
mind  from  painful  themes.  Basil  led 
me  to  the  church  for  to  give  thanks  to 
Grod  for  his  mercies  to  us,  and  mostly 
did  it  seem  strange  to  me  to  enter  an 
edifice  in  which  he  is  worshipped  in 
a  Catholic  manner,  which  yet  hath  the 
form  and  appeai*ance  of  a  church,  and 
resembles  not  the  concealed  chambers 
in  our  country  wherein  mass  is  said ; 
an  open  visible  house  for  the  King  of 
kings,  not  a  hiding-place,  as  in  Eng- 
land. After  we  had  prayed  there  a 
short  time,  Basil  put  into  a  box  at  the 
entrance  the  money  which  [x)rd 
Arundel  had  designed  for  the  poor. 
A  pale  thin  man  stood  at  the  door, 
which,  when  we  passed,  said,  ^  God 
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bless  youT'  Basil  looked  earnestly 
at  him,  and  then  exclaimed,  "As  I 
live,  Mr.  Watson  V*  **  Tea;*  the  good 
man  answered,  **  the  same,  or  rather 
the  shadow  of  the  &ame,  risen  at  the 
hist  from  the  bed  of  sieknesa*  O  Mr. 
Kookwood,  1  am  glad  to  see  yoii  !** 
**  And  so  am  I  to  meet  with  you,  Mr. 
Watson/'  Basil  answered ;  and  then 
told  thia  dear  friend  who  I  was,  and 
llie  sad  hup  of  Lord  Arundel,  which 
moved  in  him  a  great  concern  for  that 
youug  nohleman  and  bis  excellent 
lady.  Matiy  tokens  of  regard  and  in- 
terchange of  information  parsed  be- 
tween uj^.  He  showed  uh  where  he 
lived,  in  a  small  cotiage  near  unto  the 
ramparts;  and  nothing  would  sf2TXG 
him  but  to  gather  for  me  in  the  gar- 
den a  nosegay  of  early  flowerets  which 
just  had  raised  their  beads  above  the 
sod.  He  said  Dr*  Allen  had  gent 
him  money  in  his  sickness,  and  an 
English  hidy  married  to  a  French 
gentleman  provided  for  bis  want8» 
**  Ah  I  that  was  the  good  madame  I 
told  you  of,"  Basil  cried,  turning  to 
me ;   **  who  would  have  harbored     • 

"     Then  he  stop|>ed  abort  j 

but  ]^£r.  Watgnn  bad  caught  bis  mean- 
ing, and  with  tears  hi  hi^  eyes  said: 
*♦  Fear  not  to  epeak  of  her  whose 
death  bought  my  life,  and  it  may  be 
also  my  souFs  safety.  For,  God 
knoweth,  the  thought  of  her  doth 
never  forsake  me  ?o  much  as  for  one 
honr  ;**  and  thereupon  w^e  parted  with 
much  kindness  on  bolh  sides.  That 
night  we  lay  at  a  small  hostelry  in  the 
town ;  and  Llie  next  morning  hired  a 
cart  with  one  hon»e,  which  carried  us 
to  Boulogne  in  one  day,  and  thence  to 
tliis  village,  where  we  have  lived  since 
for  many  years  in  great  peace,  1 
ibank  GikI,  and  very  much  content- 
ment of  mind,  and  no  regrets  save 
euch  as  do  arise  in  the  hearts  of  exiles 
without  hope  of  return  to  a  beloved 
native  country. 

The  awaiting  of  tidings  from  Eng- 
land, wliich  were  long  dflayt^d,  was  at 
tiie  first  a  very  sore  trial,  aud  those 
which  reached  ns  at  last  yet  mor^ 
grievooB  than  that  euspense.    Lord 


Arundel  comTnttfwl  ta  tlw 
brother  lh«  ViUiom 

ter  the  Ltn:  tret  oo 

arrestcil,   which    vrus 
him,  his   lady  wrote  to 
his  o^vn  troubled  and  im] 
But,  O  my  Ck>d !   bow 
beginning  match  with  wliftl 
low  I     Those  ten   yean 
spent  amidst  so  many  eitflf 
sorts  by  lliese  two  noble 
the  recital  of  them  would  tni 
the  most  strong  heart*  I 

Mine  own  sorrowt^  leu 
sharp  ones,  ende<i   witb  Oil 
into  Fratice.     If  Basil  Bbi0<i^ 
a  worthy  lover,  he  haih  pi 
better  husband.     IIia  iiati 
delight  in  doing  good  tbal 
the  love  of  all  our  nel^bl 
life  is  a  constant  exerci*ei 
He  is  most  iudulgenl  to  hiiil 
kind  to  his  children,  of  whi^ 
pleased  God  to  give  him  t| 
boy  and  two  girk,  of 
ages  and  commendable 
can  reaj^onably  bo  de«i; 
a  mo^t  singular  affi! 
as   do  suffer  for  their 
cherishes  them  with 
bounty  to  the  limit?  of  liit  al 
house  being  a  eommoo 
btmishcd  Catholics  wbieb  tmii 
logne,  from  wbenee   be 
them  to  such  persons 
tiiem  in  their  need.     1 
my  unworthy  self  hath 
ccL     Meihinks  it  mthrr 
as  we  advance  in  yeans* 
ever  been  actuated  oa  by 
and  never  have  any  twi 
so  well  as   Basirs 
aims  in  this  world  and 
next     If  any,  in  the 
history,  have  only  cared  i5>r 
haps,  1  pray  them  to  end  ti 
sal  of  it   hf»pc ;  biK 
heart   hath   been    1 
years  with  Lady  Artkurdtii'a^ 
any  in  whicli  my  poor  wH 
awakened  somewhat  of  ibai  4 
her   virtue;*   iind    I'Oieotifiea 
sorrows  wl  zrowa  ii 

long  eatperic.,..  ^.  Uct 
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noble  atonement  For  yoathful 
r  and  follies  already  »howii  in 
f^  rcmni  to  bis  duty  to  her, 
iered  behavior  in  respect  to 
Itb  also  moved  them  to  de^iire 
!r  knowledge  of  the  manoer  in 
Jiese  two  exalted  bou\a  were 
>d  by  long  affliction  to  a  hi^^h 
perfection — then  to  such  the 
g  pages  shall  not  be  wholly 
li  Uiat  interest  whioh  the  true 
if  great  misfortune  doth  habit- 
arry  with  it.  If  i.oiie  other 
elen  the  life  of  that  noble  lady^ 
M  I  must  have  essayed  to  do  it ; 
Jig  heard  that  a  good  clergyman 
ken  this  tajsk  hi  band,  secretly 
■g  materials  whilst  she  yet  lives 
ith  to  build  her  a  memoria!  at 
\  time,  I  have  reatiiiined  my- 
sctting  down  what,  by  meauij 
»wn  writing  or  the  reports  of 
hath  reached  my  knowledge 
ing  the  ten  years  which  tbl- 
my  last  parting  with  hen 
na  the  first  letter  I  received 
18  afflicted  lady  after  her  lord's 


S  DEAR  Friend — What  days 
ve  proved !  Believe  rae,  I  nev- 
•d  for  a  favorable  issue  of  this 
se.  When  I  first  had  notice 
a  notable  chill  fell  on  my  sotilj 
ever  warmed  again  with  hope. 
'..  began  to  pray  after  hearing 
had  what  mcthinks  the  holy 

of  Norwich  (whose  eel!  we 
!  visit  together,  as  I  doubt  not 
\i  remember)  would  have  call- 
■eahowing,  or,  as  others  do  ex- 
;,  a  presentiment  of  coming 
Int   how  soon  the   effect  fol- 

I  had  retired  to  rest  at  nine  of 
:k ;  and  before  I  was  imdress- 
iia  came  in  with  a  most  down- 
mtenance.  '  What  news  is 
I  quickly  asked,  misdoubting 
afortune  had  hapj^ened,  Tlien 
;an   to   weep.      *  Is  my   lord 

I  cried,  'or  woi'se  biifallen 
^He  is  taken/  she  answered, 
now  being  carried  to  Luudoa 
Gommitted  to  the  Towtir. 


Master  Halph^  the  port-master,  hath 
brought  the  news.  A  man,  an  hour 
ago*  had  reported  as  much  in  the 
town ;  but  Mr.  Fawcctt  would  not 
fiuffer  your  ladyship  to  be  told  of  it 
before  a  greater  certainly  thereof 
should  appear.  O  woe  be  the  day  my 
lord  ever  embarked  !*  Then  I  heard 
sounds  of  waiting  and  weeping  in  the 
gallery ;  and  opening  the  door,  found 
Bessy's  nurse  and  some  other  of  the 
servants  lamenting  in  an  uncontrolled 
fas!iion.  I  could  not  shed  one  tear, 
but  gave  orders  they  j*hould  fetch  un- 
to me  the  man  whicb  had  brought 
the  tidings.  From  him  I  heftrd  more 
fully  what  had  baiipened ;  and  then, 
in  the  fiame  com[K>5cd  manner,  do* 
sired  my  ceach  and  horses  far  to  be 
made  ready  to  take  me  to  London  the 
next  day  at  daybreak^  and  dismissed 
everybody,  not  suffering  so  much  as 
one  woman  to  sit  up  with  me.  When 
all  had  retired,  I  put  on  my  cloak  and 
hood  ;  and  listing  first  if  all  was  quiet, 
went  by  the  t^ecret  passage  to  the 
chapel-room.  When  1  got  there,  Fa- 
ther Southwell  was  in  it,  saying  Ida 
office.  When  he  saw  me  enter  at  that 
linnsunl  hour,  rnethiuks  the  ti^ulh  was 
made  known  to  him  at  «juce ;  for  he 
only  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said : 
*  My  child,  this  would  be  too  bard  to 
bear  if  it  were  not  God*s  sweet  will ; 
but  being  so*  what  remaineth  but  to 
lie  Btili  under  a  Father*^  merciful  in- 
fiictionP^  and  then  he  took  out  the 
cnicitix,  wdiich  for  safety  was  locked 
up,  and  set  it  on  the  altar,  ^Tliai 
shall  speak  to  you  better  tlian  I  can,* 
he  said ;  and  verily  it  did;  for  at  the 
sight  of  my  dying  Saviour  I  wept. 
The  whole  night  was  spent  in  devout 
exercises.  At  dawn  of  day  Father 
SDUthwell  said  mass,  and  I  received. 
Then,  before  any  one  waa  astir*  I  re- 
turned to  mine  own  chamber,  and,  ly- 
ing down  for  a  tew  moments,  after- 
ward rung  the  bell,  and  ordered 
horses  to  be  pi^ocured  for  to  travel  to 
London^  whence  1  write  these  lines* 
I  have  here  heard  this  report  of  my 
dear  lord's  journey  from  one  which 
conversed  with   Sir  George    Carey, 
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wha  oommanded  the  guard  which  eon- 
ductf^d  hiiDt  that  he  was  nothing  at  all 
dniniled  with  so  unexpected  a  misfor- 
tune, and  not  onlj  did  endure  it  with 
great  patience  and  courage,  but,  more- 
over, carried  it  with  a  joj^ful  and  mer- 
ry countenance.  One  night  in  the 
way  he  Jodged  at  Guildford,  where 
seeing  the  master  of  the  inn  (who 
sometime  wuji  our  servant^  and  who 
hath  written  it  to  one  of  my  women,  hi* 
sister),  and  some  others  who  wished 
well  unto  him,  weeping  and  sorrowing 
for  his  misfortunes,  he  comforted  them 
all,  and  willed  them  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  bfecause  it  waa  not  for  any 
crime — treason  or  the  like — he  was 
apprehended,  but  only  for  attempting 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  the  which  he 
had  done  only  for  hia  own  8atety. 
He  is  soon  to  be  examined  by  some 
of  the  council  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
this  special  purpose  by  tlie  queen,  I 
have  sought  tu  obtain  access  to  him, 
but  been  flatly  refused,  and  a  hint 
ministered  to  me  that  albeit  my  resi- 
dence at  Anuidel  Houise  is  tolerated 
at  the  present,  if  the  qneen  should 
come  to  stay  at  Somerset  House,  which 
she  is  soon  like  to  do,  my  departure 
hence  shall  be  enforced ;  but  while  I 
remain  I  would  fain  do  some  good  to 
persons  afflicted  as  myself.  I  pray 
you,  my  good  Constance,  when  you 
find  some  means  to  despatch  me  a 
letter,  therewith  to  send  the  names 
and  addresses  of  some  of  the  poor 
folks  Muriel  ijvas  wont  to  visit;  for  I 
am  of  opinion  grief  should  not  make 
us  selfish,  but  rather  move  U3  to  re- 
lieve in  others  the  pains  of  which  we 
feel  the  sharp  edge  ourselves.  I  have 
already  met  by  accident  with  many 
necessitous  persons,  and  they  do  be- 
gin in  great  numbers  to  re.^ort  to  this 
house.  God  knoweth  if  tlie  means  to 
relieve  them  will  not  be  soon  lacking* 
But  to  make  hay  whilst  the  pun  shined 
is  a  wise  saying,  and  in  some  instances 
a  precept,  Alas  1  the  sunshine  of  joy 
is  already  obscured  for  me.  Except 
for  these  poor  pensioners,  that  of  for* 
tune  caiHcth  me  small  concern. — Thy 
loving  tViond,  X.  ^  k^i>  H.'* 


'*WiU  and  Meg  are  si 

separate  priftons.     I    '    '      ti 
that  she  shall  be  ]■ 
for  against  her  t  ] 

BO  much  as  to  ^  i 

accusation.     My  hu  ^ 

letter  to  Dr.  Allen.  ^»  J 

cs — who,  out  of  eontidcocr,  i 
it  to  Mr.  GLffortl,  a  r^r*»trjn| 
who  lives  at  Paris,  :  i 

ered  to  be  a  spy — h  .«.  pwd 
charges  against  then).     H< 
unfounded  thou  well  knowe^ 
much  as  to  writ©  to  l>r.  Alh 
a  crime,  howsoever  innoocsnt  I 
of  such  a  cx)rre5potuleQoe  i 
I  do  fear  that  in  one  of  hk 
but  I  wot  not  if  of  tliia  they 
session — my  lord,  who  bid  , 
that  the  Earl  of  LQiceflUsr  h 
vowed  to  make  tlie  ntaae  ol 
as  odious  in  England  aa  thfl 
Turk,  did  say,  in  maiuMrof  I 
if  some  lawftil  mcan^  mkht 
to  take  away  tl  i 

gre^it  good  for  L .  -.  J 

which  carele83  eeateaee  nay 
by  his  enemies  to  his  diaa4fi 

Some  time  aflterwavd«  ft  pti 
ing  from  London  to  Bfaainu 
me  this  second  letter  from 
ship,  written  at  Rumford,  in  i 

"What  I  have  been  warn 
ily  hath  happened.  Upon  di 
coming  to  London  Injbt  mom 
signified  to  me  I  should  lcaT< 
that  Father  Southw<:;ll  Imlli 
moved  fix>m  Arundel  Ca*tll 
priest  at  Uiis  lime  can  live  il 
not  choose  to  be  deliviired  th 
out  the  benefit  of  spiritmU  { 
in  ease  of  danger  of  de«t|[ 
hired  a  house  in  tldi)  town^  < 
distance  of  which  a  raensai 
man  doth  keep  one  In  hk  I 
came  from  I/ondou  withoai 
leave  so  fnuch  ad  oiv 
husbandi  or  to  send 
message,  or  rccciv*  i 

But  thk  I  have  lean  i 

speak  with  any  pers'  i 

in  the  preaencQ  an 
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aeeper  or  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
uid  that  the  room  in  which  he  is  locked 
ip  haa  no  sight  of  the  8ui\  for  the  great- 
Mt  part  of  the  year ;  so  that  if  not 
dianged  before  the  winter  cometh  it 
ihall  proTe  verj  unwholesome ;  and 
Boreover  the  noisomeness  thereof 
ranaed  bj  a  Tault  that  is  under  it  is  so 
neat  that  the  keeper  can  scarce  en- 
Smre  to  enter  into  it,  much  less  to  stay 
iJiere  any  time.  Alas!  what  ravages 
■liall  this  treatment  cause  on  a  frame 
a£  great  niceness  and  delicate  habits,  I 
heave  yon  to  judge.  By  this  time  he 
bath  been  examined  twice ;  and  albeit 
Rxrged  letters  were  produced,  the  fals- 

aof  which  the  council  were  forced  to 
ait,  and  he  was  charged  with  noth- 
ing which  could  be  substantiated,  ex- 
<9ept  leaving  the  realm  without  license 
^f  the  queen,  and  being  reconciled  to 
tjhe  Church  of  Rome,  his  sentence  is 
^inot  deferred,  and  his  imprisonment  as 
Striet  as  ever.    I  pray  God  it  may 
tMt  be   deferred  till    his   health    is 
Wteriy  destroyed,  which,  I  doubt  not, 
ie  what  his  enemies  would  most  de- 
sire. 

"  Last  evening  I  had  the  exceeding* 
^oA  comfort  of  the  coming  hither  of 
labe  own  dear  good  Meg,  who  hath  been 
fiome  time  released  from  prison,  with 
iumy  vexatious  restraints,  howsoever, 
>dll  laid  upon  her.  Albeit  very  much 
idnmced  in  her  pregnancy,  notliing 
'ould  serve  her  when  she  had  leave 
to  qait  London  but  to  do  me  this  good. 
Bus  is  the  first  taste  of  joy  I  have 
bad  since  my  lord's  commitment.  In 
kr  face  I  behold  his ;  when  she  speaks 
I  bear  him.  No  talk  is  ministered  be- 
^eeD  us  but  of  that  beloved  husband 
«od  brother ;  our  common  prayers  are 
pot  up  for  him.  She  hath  spied  his 
•pies  for  to  discover  all  which  relates 
to  lim,  and  hath  found  means  to  con- 
vey to  him — ^I  thank  God  for  it — some 
wb  of  devotion,  which  he  greatly 
J**^ded.  She  is  yet  a-bed  this  mom- 
"ft  for  we  sat  up  late  yestcr-eve,  so 
•*cet,  albeit  sad,  was  the  converse  we 
Wd  after  so  many  common  sufferings. 
Ijrt  methinks  I  grudge  her  these  hours 
^  sleep,  longing  for  to  hear  agam  those 


loved  accents  which  mind  me  of  my 
^ear  Phil. 

'^  My  pen  had  hardly  traced  those  last 
words,  wlien  a  messenger  arrived  from 
the  council  with  an  express  command 
to  Margaret  from  her  majesty  not  to 
stay  with  me  another  night,  but  forth- 
with to  return  to  London.  The  sur- 
prise and  fear  which  tliis  message  oc- 
casioned hastened  the  event  which 
should  have  yet  been  delayed  some 
weeks.  A  few  hours  after  (I  thank 
God,  in  safety)  a  fair  son  was  bom; 
but  in  the  mother's  heart  and  mine  ap- 
prehension dispelled  joy,  lest  enforced 
disobedience  should  produce  fresh 
troubles.  Howsoever,  she  recovered 
quickly ;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  be 
removed  I  lost  her  sweet  company. 
Thine  afiectionate  friend  to  command, 
"A.  A.  AND  S." 

Some  time  afterward,  one  Mr.  Dix- 
on, a  gentleman  I  had  met  once  or 
twice  in  London,  tarried  a  night  at  our 
house,  and  brought  me  the  news  that 
God  had  given  the  Countess  of  Arun- 
del a  son,  which  she  had  earnestly  de- 
sired her  husband  should  be  informed 
of,  but  he  heard  it  had  been  refused. 
Howsoever,  when  he  was  urgent  with 
his  keepers  to  let  him  know  if  she  had 
been  safely  delivered,  they  gave  him 
to  understand  that  she  had  another 
daughter ;  his  enemies  not  being  will- 
ing he  should  have  so  much  content- 
ment as  the  birth  of  a  son  should  have 
yielded  him. 

"  Doth  the  queen,"  I  asked  of  this 
gentleman,  "  then  not  mitigate  her  an- 
ger against  these  noble  persons  ?" 

"  So  fiir  from  it,"  he  answered,  "that 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  this  trouble. 
Lady  Arundel  went  to  Sir  Francis 
Knowlos  for  to  seek  by  his  means  to 
obtain  an  audience  from  her  majesty, 
in  order  to  sue  for  her  husband,  he  told 
her  she  would  sooner  release  him  at 
once — which,  howsoever,  she  had  no 
mind  to  do-^than  only  onct^  allow  her 
to  enter  her  presence,  lie  then,  her 
ladyship  told  me,  rated  her  exceeding- 
ly, asking  if  she  and  her  husband  were 
not  ashamed  to  make  th&m&'d^^  \ar 
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pists,  only  oat  of  spleen  and  peevish  his  w 

humor  to  cross  and  vex  the  queen  ^  some 

She  answered  him  in  the  same  man-  deed 

ner  as  her  lord  did  one  of  ttis  keepers,  but  I 

who  told  him  very  many  in  the  king-  but  I 

dom  were  of  opinion  that  he  made  endur 

show  to  be  Catholic  only  out  of  policy ;  can  d< 

to  whom  he  said,  with  great  mUdness,  and  bi 

that  God  dotb  know  the  secrets  of  all  the  ki 

hearts,  but  that  he  thought  there  was  yon,  i 

small  policy  for  a  man  to  lose  his  lib-  when 

erty,  hazard  his  estate  and  life,  and  cheris 

live  in  that  manner  in  a  prison  as  he  the  If 

then  did."  from 

A  brief  letter  from  Lady  Tregony  saith, 

informed  me  soon  after  this  that,  after  word  i 

a  third  examination,  the  court  had  fined  towar 

Lord  Arundel  in   £10,000  unto  the  the  m 

queen  and  adjudged  him  to  imprison-  virtue 

ment  during  her  pleasure.    What  that  on  int 

pleasure  proved,  ten  years  of  unmiti-  exerd 

gated  suffering  and  slow  torture  evinc-  and  hi 
ed ;  one  of  the  most  grievous  of  which        "  T 

was  that  his  lady  could  never  obtain  lowctl 

for  to  see  him,  albeit  other  prisoners'  ingly  i 

wives  had  easy  access  to  them.     This  into  tfa 

touching  letter  I  had  from  her  thr^  destiti 

years  after  ho  was  imprisoned:  sicknc 

.And  t 

"Mine  own  good  Friend — ^Life  drawe 

doth  wear  on,  and  relief  of  one  sort  tlie  lii 

leastways  comes  not ;  but  Grod  forbid  own  p 
I  should  repine.   For  such  instances  I  Tl 

see  in  the  letters  of  my  dear  lord —  theTci 

which  when  some  of  his  servants  do  her  wl 

leave  the  Tower,  which,  worn  out  as  of  the 

they  soon   become  by  sickness,  they  sired 

must  needs  do  to  presence  their  lives—  with  h 

he  findeth  means  to  write  to  me  or  to  and  1 

Father  Southwell,  that  I  am  ashamed  effect  1 

to  grieve  overmuch  at  anything  which  daughi 

doth  befal  us — when  his  willingness  pound 

and  contentment  to  suffer  arc  so  great  it.     A 

As  when  he  saith  to  that  good  father,  in  con 

*  For  all  crosses  touching  worldly  mat-  stuff  a 
ters,  I  thank  God  they  trouble  me  not  saying 
much,  and  much  the  less  for  your  sin-  me,  tc 
gular  good  counsel,  which  I  beseech  himsel 
our  Lord  I  may  oflen  remember ;'  and  and  th 
to  me  this  dear  husband  writes  thus:  mcnt  i 

*  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  she  sa 
to  comfort  yourself  whatsoever  shall  likewii 
happen,  and  to  be  best  pleased  with  that  tro  Juc 
which  shall  please  God  best,  and  be  to  bea 


Alas!  what  should  be  a  comfort 

K«o  the  greatest  of  joys  tome, 
ding  peril  of  these  times 
tl  me  to  look  uiMin  with  appre- 
n;  for  these  gentlemen,  albeit 
liSpOfted,  are  not  fumed  for  &o 
Wifidom  and  prudence  us  him* 
1  not  saying  or  doing  anything 
might  be  an  ocf.'asiou  of  danger 
I ;  and  the  J  east  lack  of  wariness, 
Ibere  is  so  mneh  diseouiige  about 
eat  Spanish  fleet  which  is  novr 
paration,  should  prove  like  to 
U*  God  send  no  worse  hap  be- 
soon. 

additaoTi  to  these  other  tfoublea 
arst  I  am  much  molested  by  a 
pholy  Yapor^  which  ascends  to 
ad^  and  greatly  troubles  me  since 
told  upon  a  sudden  of  the  unex- 
i  death  of  Margaret  Sack vi lie, 
^  for  her  many  great  ^^irtue-s  and 
at  affection  toward  myself,  1  did 
hly  esteem  and  affection.** 

Pin  that  time  for  a  long  while  I 
y  direct  news  of  Lady  Arundel; 
sport  brought  us  woful  tidings 
•ning  her  lord,  who,  afler  many 
e  examinations, had  been  brought 
he  Tower  to  the  King's  Bench 
,  in  the  hall  of  Westminster, 
liere  publicly  arraigned  on  the 
5  of  high  treason,  the  grounds  of 

accusation  baing  that  he  had 
}  and  procured  others  to  make 
aneous  prayer  for  twenty-tour 
and  procured  Mr,  Bcnnet  to  say 
I  of  the  Holy  OHo-si,  for  the  suc- 
nf  the  Spanlsli  fleet.  Whereas 
lole  tnilh  of  this  matter  consisted 
,  that  when  a  rejiort  became  cur- 
mong  the  Catholics  about  Lon- 
at  a  sudden  massacre  of  them 
s  intended  upon  the  tir^t  landing 

Spaniard -4,  thi;*  coming  to  the 
ear.  he  judged  it  necessary  that 
tholics  should  betake  them^tdvcs 
kjer,  either  for  the  avoiding  of 
nger  or  for  the  better  preparing 
alves  thereunto,  and  so  persuad- 
se  in  the  Tower  to  make  prayer 
er  for  that  end,  and  aUo  sent  to 
for  the  same  purpose, 


whereof  one  of  greater  prudence  and 
experience  than  the  rest  signifiL'd  unto 
him  that  perhaps  itmightbeolberwiss 
interpreted  by  their  enemies  than  he 
intendeil,  wishing  Uim  to  desist,  as  prcs* 
cntly  thereupon  he  did ;  but  it  was  then 
too  late.  Some  which  he  had  trusted, 
either  out  of  fear  or  fair  proinLses, 
testiiind  falsely  against  him— of  which 
Mr.  Bennet  was  one,  who  atlerwari 
retracted  with  bitter  anguish  his  testi- 
mony, in  a  letter  to  his  lorJship^  which 
contained  tliese  words :  "With  a 
fearful,  guilty,  unjust,  and  most  tor- 
mented conseienc*i,  only  for  saving 
of  my  life  and  liberty,  I  said  you 
moved  me  to  say  a  mass  for  the  good 
aiieeess  of  the  Spanish  fl^et.  For 
which  unjust  confe-^sion,  or  rather  ac- 
cusation, I  do  again  and  again^  and  to 
my  life's  end,  mo^t  ioi^tantly  crava 
God's  pardon  and  yours  ;  and  for  my 
better  satisfaction  of  this,  my  unjust 
admission,  I  will^  if  need  require, 
offer  up  both  life  and  limbs  in  averring 
my  accusation  to  be,  as  it  is  indeed, 
aijd  as  I  Khali  answer  before  GoJ|  an-' 
gels,  and  men,  most  unjust,  anJ  only 
done  out  of  fear  of  the  I'owi^r,  tor- 
ments, and  death.'*  Notwithstanding 
the  earFs  very  stout  and  constant  denial 
of  the  charge,  and  pleading  thi  above 
letter  of  Mr.  Bennet,  r.;jtracting  his 
ialsc  statement,  he  was  coudemned  of 
high  treason,  and  had  senteuce  i>ro* 
nounced  against  him.  But  the  exe- 
cution was  deferred,  and  iinally  the 
queen  resolved  to  spare  his  life,  but 
yet  by  no  means  to  i\?lease  liim*  His 
estates,  and  likewise  his  laly's,  wei"e 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  h'i  at  that 
time  dealt  with  most  unkindly,  as  Uie 
following  letter  will  show  : 

"Deati  Constance — At  kst  I 
have  found  the  means  of  sending  a 
packet  by  a  sale  hand,  which  in  the^e 
days,  when  men  dii  so  easily  turntrai- 
tors^notable  insi  Lances  of  which,  t^ 
our  exceeding  pain  and  trouble,  have 
lately  oi^curred — is  no  ca^y  matter.  I 
doubt  not  but  thy  fond  affectionate 
heart  hath  follo^ved  with  a  syinj>a- 
thetic  grief  the  anguish  of  mine  dur> 
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ing  the  time  past,  wherein  my  hus- 
band's  life  hath  been  in  dail?  peril; 
and  albeit  he  is  dow  respited,  yet, 
alas  1  as  he  saith  himself,  and  useth 
the  knowledge  lo  the  be^l  purpose,  he 
i»  but  a  doomed  man ;  reprieved,  not 
pardoned;  spareil,  not  releaaed.  Mine 
own  troubles  beside  have  been  greater 
tban  can  be  thought  of;  by  virtue  of 
the  forfeiture  of  my  lori'§  estates  and 
mine^  my  home  hath  been  searched 
by  justices,  and  no  room,  no  corner, 
no  tinink  or  eoffer,  let^  unopened  and 
unransaeked.  I  have  often  been 
brought  before  the  council  and  most 
severely  examined.  The  queen's 
oflBcenj  and  others  in  authority — to 
whom  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  sue 
for  favor,  or  some  mitigation  of  mine 
own  or  my  lord^s  sufforingci^ — da  use 
me  often  very  harshly,  and  reject  my 
petitions  with  scorn  and  opprobrious 
language.  All  our  goods  are  seized 
for  the  queen.  They  have  left  me 
nothing  but  two  or  three  beds,  and 
these,  they  do  Bay,  but  for  a  time. 
When  business  requires,  I  arn  forced 
to  go  on  foct^  and  slenderly  attended  ; 
my  coach  being  taken  from  rae,  I 
have  retained  but  two. of  my  servants 
— my  children's  nui*se  being  one*  I 
have  as  yet  no  allowance,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  for  the  maintenance  of 
my  family ;  so  I  am  forced  to  pay 
them  and  buy  victuals  with  the  money 
made  by  the  sale  of  mine  own  jewels  ; 
and  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  borrow 
and  make  hart!  shifu  to  procure  neces- 
sary provisions  and  clothes  for  the 
children ;  but  if  I  get  eight  pounds 
a  week,  which  the  queen  hath  be>en 
moved  to  allow  me,  then  methinks  I 
shall  think  myself  no  poorer  than  a 
Christian  wom:m  should  be  content  to 
be ;  and  I  have  promised  Almighty 
Grod,  if  that  goofl  shall  befal  us^  to 
bestow  one  hundred  marks  out  of  it 
yearly  on  the  poor.  I  am  of)en  sent 
oat  of  London  by  her  majesty's  com- 
maods,  all>eit  6ome  infirmities  I  do 
now  suflfer  from  force  me  to  consult 
physicians  there.  Methinks  when  I 
am  at  Anmdel  House  I  am  not  w*holly 
parted  fi^m  my  lord,  albeit  my  hum- 


ble petiUon,  by  meant  of  fHeofail 
lum  is  always  denied*  Wh««  I 
he  is  sick,  mine  anguish  ioai 
The  like  favor  is  often  i^mli 
Lady  Latimore  and  othen  mkm 
bands  are  at  tliis  time  prtsoonii 
Tower,  but  I  can  nevcrobtaiQiL 
lieutenant's  daughter,  whom 
sometimes  see,  when  ^Ue  is  tii  a 
versiblc  mood  doth  mform  me 
dear  husband's  condition,  usiA  : 
instances  of  his  goodness  and  p 
which  wring  and  yet  cum^ 
heart  Wlmt  think  you  of  hit  o 
having  been  heard  so  much  as 
complaiti  of  the  loss  of  hli  ffOOi 
the  incommoditie3    *  "  '  i>o« 

hia  gentleness  and  i 
is  himself  eoneerned  :  *  «  bold 
in  defending  his  reliu'i^^n  t.iibcf 
isters,  which  waa  alike  sliowOiM' 
as  his  Da  rural  eheeFfalfiesA»  h  A 
versation  she  told  me  had  pofld 
tween  her  father,  the  lientPniat, 
him,  a  few  days  ago?  Yoo  1 
heard,  I  ween,  tliat  Good  Ft 
Southwell  wad  aireated  0oaw  I 
back  at  Mr,  Bellamy *8  '  '•" 
reported  by  means  of  i 
happy  soul  his  daughter 
one  day  at  the  door  of  t  ! 
tired  in  a  gaudy  manir 
ing  herself  in  a  bold 
wlien  she  met  mine  e> 
Alas  I  poor  soul,  Owf  ! 
bring  her  to  r*  ; 
Father  Sonthw*-  > 
lord,  by  Miss  llaj 
hail  once  or  twice  -• 
and  doth  ot\cn  inqnim  . 
ant  alxjut  him,  which  wl 
the  otiier  day  hft  iis«^ 
*  blessed  tat  her'  in  spcii 
The  lieuteniuit  (sli«  um 
take  exception  thereat,  mi  >iii;i, 
you  him  blesse«i  tutlier,  \mhn^  t 
an  enemy  to  Ids  country  'f  M 
answered:  '  How  can  thai 
yourself  hath  told  me 
no  fault  could  U*  htid  _ 
his  religion?'  Then  ttie 
said  :  *  The  last  time  !  ira^ 
your  dogt  my  lord,  - 
hia  bond*^    Then  qt.       ^^i. 
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I  dog  fondly :  '  I  love  him  the 
for  it.*  'Perhaps,*  quoth  the 
uit  in  a  scoffing  manner,  Mt 
be  he  came  thither  to  have  his 
5.'  To  which  my  lord  replied, 
10  new  thing  for  animals  to  seek 
ing  at  the  hands  of  holy  men, 
ome  writing  how  the  lions  which 
gged  St.  Paul  the  hermit's 
stood  waiting  with  their  eyes 
t.  Anthony  expecting  his  bless- 

it  not  a  strange  trial,  mine  own 
Dce,  and  one  which  hath  not 
1  many  women,  to  have  a 
loved  husband  yet  alive,  and 
3metimes  so  near  unto  him  that 
lid  take  but  a  few  moments  to 
he  space  which  doth  divide  us, 
t  never  behold  him ;  year  after 
massing  away,  and  the  heart 
;  sick  with  delays?  Howso- 
ne  sad  firm  hope  I  hold,  which 
1  me  somewhat  careful  of  my 
lest  I  should  be  disabled  when 
ae  Cometh — one  on  which  I  fix 
id  with  apprehension  and  de- 
defer  the  approach  thereof,  yet 
le  day  to  see  it — yea,  to  live 
lOUgh  for  this  and  then  to  die, 
all  please  God.  When  mine 
hilip  is  on  his  death-bed,  when 
»w  consumptive  disease  which 
eth  his  vitals  obtain eth  its  end, 
'.  ween,  no  woman  upon  earth, 
bat  I  ever  heard  of  or  could 
»f,  can  deny  me  to  approach 
d  receive  his  last  embrace.  Oh 
is  should  be  my  best  comfort, 
aly  hope !" 

»  over  many  intervening  let- 
m  this  afflicted  lady  which  at 
intervals  I  received,  in  one  of 
ihe  expressed  her  sorrow  at  the 
on  at  Tyburn  of  her  constant 
and  guide.  Father  Southwell, 
ewise  informed  me  of  Mistress 
I  death  in  Newgate,  and  tran- 
thia  one,  written  about  six 
afterward,  in  which  she  relates 
ing  scene  of  her  husband's  life : 

NE   OWN   DEAB  CONSTANCE — 

iver  now,  and  my  overcharged 
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heart  casteth  about  for  some  aDeviar 
tion  in  its  excessive  grief,  which  may 
be  I  shall  find  in  imparting  to  one 
well  acquainted  with  his  virtues  and 
my  love  for  him  what  I  have  learnt 
touching  the  closing  scenes  of  my  dear 
lord's  mortal  life.  For  think  not  I 
have  been  so  happy  as  to  behold  him 
again,  or  that  he  should  die  in  my 
arms.  No;  that  which  was  denied 
me  for  ten  long  years  neither  could 
his  dying  prayers  obtain.  For  many 
months  notice  had  been  given  unto 
me  by  his  servants  and  others  that  his 
health  was  very  fast  declining.  One 
gentleman  particularly  told  me  he 
himself  believed  his  end  to  be  near. 
His  devout  exerciser  were  yet  increas- 
ed— ^the  bent  of  his  mind  more  and 
more  directed  solely  toward  God  and 
heaven.  In  those  times  which  were 
allotted  to  walking  or  other  recresr 
tion,  his  discourse  and  conversation 
either  with  his  keeper  or  the  lieuten- 
ant or  his  own  servant,  was  either 
tending  to  piety  or  some  kind  of  profit- 
able discourse,  most  often  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  that  suffer  anything  for 
our  Saviour's  sake  ;  to  which  purpose 
he  hod  writ  with  his  own  hand  upon  the 
wall  of  his  chamber  this  Latin  sen- 
tence, '  Quanto  plus  afflictionis  pro 
Christo  in  hoc  sseculo,  tanto  plus 
glorias  cum  Christo  in  future;'  the 
which  he  used  to  show  to  his  servants, 
inviting  them,  as  well  as  himself,  to 
suffer  all  with  patience  and  alacrity. 

^'  In  the  month  of  August  tidings 
were  brought  unto  me  that,  sitting  at 
dinner,  he  had  fallen  so  very  ill  imme- 
diately upon  the  eating  of  a  roasted 
teal,  that  some  did  suspect  him  to  be 
poisoned.  I  sent  him  some  antidotes, 
and  all  the  remedies  I  could  procure ; 
but  all  in  vain.  The  disease  had  so 
possessed  him  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved, but  by  little  and  little  consum- 
ed his  body,  so  that  he  became  like  an 
anatomy,  having  notding  left  but  skin 
and  bone.  Much  talk  hath  been  min- 
istered anent  his  being  poisoned. 
Alas  !  my  thinking  is,  and  ever  shall 
be,  the  slow  poison  he  died  of  was 
lack  of  air,  of  sanshine,  of  kindness, 
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of  loving  aid,  of  careful  sympathj. 
When  1  heard  his  case  was  consider- 
ed desperate,  the  old  long  hopes,  sus- 
tained for  ten  years,  that  out  of  the 
extremity  of  grief  one  hour  of  com- 
foit  should  arise,  woke  up ;  but  now  I 
was  advised  not  to  stir  in  this  matter 
myself,  for  it  should  only  incense  the 
queen,  who  had  always  hated  me ; 
whereas  my  lord  she  once  had  liked, 
and  it  might  be,  when  she  heard  he 
was  dying,  she  should  relent.  She 
had  made  a  kind  of  promise)  to  some 
of  his  friends  that  before  his 'death 
his  wife  and  children  shouUl  come 
nnto  him ;  whereupon,  conceiving  that 
now  his  time  in  the  world  could  not 
be  long,  he  writ  a  humble  letter  to 
her  petitioning  the  performance  of  her 
promise.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  carried  this  letter,  and  deliver- 
ed it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  queen, 
and  brought  liim  her  answer  by  word 
of  mouth.  What  think  you,  mine 
own  Constance,  was  the  answer  she 
sent  that  dying  man  ?  Grod  forgive 
her!  Philip  did;  yea,  and  so  do  I 
— not  fully  at  the  time,  now  most 
fully.  His  crown  should  have  been 
less  glorious  but  for  the  heart-martyr- 
dom she  invented. 

**  This  was  her  message  :  '  That  if 
he  would  but  once  go  to  the  Protest- 
ant church  his  request  should  not  only 
be  granted,  but  he  should  moreover 
be  restored  to  his  honor  and  estate 
with  as  much  favor  as  she  could 
show.'  Oh,  wliat  were  estates  and 
honors  to  that  dying  saint !  what  her 
tavor  to  that  departing  soul!  One 
ofiering,  one  sacrifice,  one  final  with- 
drawing of  afiect  ion's  thirsty  and 
parched  lips  from  the  chalice  of  a 
supreme  earthly  consolation,  and  all 
was  accomplished ;  the  bitterness  of 
death  overpast.  He  gave  thanks  to 
the  lieutenant  for  his  pains;  he  said 
he  could  not  accept  her  majesty's 
offers  upon  that  bondition,  and  added 
withal  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  but 
one  life  to  lose  in  that  cause.  A  very 
worthy  gentleman  who  was  present  at 
this  passage  related  it  to  me ;  and 
Lord  Mountague  I  have  also  had  it 


from,  which  heard  the  same  from 
father-in-law,  my  Lord  Dorset.  ( 
stance,  for  a  brief  while  a  terriU 
mult  raged  in  my  souL  Think  i 
it  was  to  know  one  so  loog, 
passionately  loved,  dying  nigh 
and  yet  apart  from  me,  dying  uni 
by  any  priest — ^for  though  he  hi 
great  desire  to  be  assisted  by  Fi 
£dmund,  by  whose  means  he  had  1 
reconciled,  it  was  by  no  means  pei 
ted  that  either  he  or  any  other  p 
should  come  to  him^-dying  witha 
kindred  face  to  smile  on  him,  witi 
a  kinsman  for  to  speak  with  him 
list  to  his  last  wishes.  He  desire 
see  his  brother  William  or  his  u 
iiord  Henry ;  at  least  to  take  hid 
leave  of  them  before  his  death; 
^  neither  was  that  small  request  gnu 
— no,  not  so  much  as  to  see  his  br 
er  Thomas,  though  both  then  and  < 
he  had  been  a  Protestant.  And 
this  misery  was  the  fruit  of  one  st 
cruel,  unbending  hatred — of 
proud  human  will ;  a  will  which 
sundering  what  God  had  joined 
gethcr.  Like  a  bird  against  the  1 
of  an  iron  cage,  my  poor  heart  di 
ed  itself  with  wild  throbbings  aga 
these  human  obstacles.  But  not 
very  long,  I  thank  God;  brief' 
the  storm  which  convulsed  mji 
I  soon  discerned  his  hand  in  this  g 
trial — liis  will  above  all  human  f 
and  while  writhing  under  a  Fatl 
merciful  scourge^  I  could  yet  t 
him  who  held  it.  I  pray  you,  i 
stance,  how  should  a  woman  havf 
durcd  so  great  an  anguish  wliich 
not  been  helped  by  him  ?  Mcth 
what  must  have  sustained  mc 
that  before-mentioned  gentleman* 
port  of  my  dear  lord's  great  pietj 
virtue,  which  made  me  ashame 
not  striving  to  resemble  him  in  he 
ever  small  a  degree.  Ob,  wh 
work  Grod  wrought  in  that  cli 
soul !  What  meekness,  what  hi 
ity,  what  nobleness  of  heart! 
grew  so  faint  and  weak  by  de; 
that  he  was  not  able  to  leave  his 
His  physicians  coming  to  visit 
some  days  before  his  duOh,  be  dc 
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»t  to  trouble  themselves  now 
e,  his  case  being  beyond  their 
?hey  thereupon  departing,  Sir 

Blount,  then  lieutenant  of  the 
who  had  been  ever  very  hard 
\h  unto  him,  took  occasion  to 
1  visit  him,  and,  knecHng  doivn 
edside,  in  humble  manner  de- 
y  dear  Phil  to  forgive  him. 
>  miiie  own  beloved  husband 
i  in  this  manner,  ^  Do  you 
giveness,  Mr.  Lieutenant  ? 
en,  I  forgive  you  in  thfi  same 
desire  myself  to  be  forgiven  at 
s  of  God  ;'  and  then  kissed  his 
jid  offered  it  in  most  kind 
ritable  manner   to  him,    and 

his  fasit   in  his  own  said,  ^  I 
1  also  to  forgive  me  whatever 
aid  or  done  in  anything  offen- 
rou,'  and  he  melting  into  tears* 
wering  *that  he  forgave  him 

his  heart;'  my  lord  raised 
a  little  upon  his  pillow,  and 

brief,  grave  speech  unto  the 
it  in  this  manner :  *  Mr.  Lieu- 
'ou  have  showed  both  me  and 
very  hard  measure/  *  Where- 
lord?'  quoth  he.     '  Nay,'  said 

'  I  will  not  make  a  recapitu- 
r  anything,  for  it  is  all  freely 
.  Only  I  am  to  say  unto  you 
3rds  of  my  last  will,  which  be- 
?rved,  may,  by  the  grace  of 
•n  much  to  your  benefit  and 
)n.  I  speak  not  for  myself; 
of  his  goodness  hath  taken  or- 
t  I  shall  be  delivered  very 
out  of  your  charge ;  only  for 
speak  who  may  be  committed 
ace.  You  must  think,  Mr.  Lieu- 
that  when  a  prisoner  comes 
D  this  Tower  that  he  bringeth 
with  him.  Oh,  then  do  not 
ction  to  affliction ;  there  is  no 
atsoever  that  thinketh  himself 

surest  but  may  fall.  It  is  a 
luman  part  to  tread  on  him 
misfortune  hath  cast  down, 
.n  that  is  void  of  mercy  God 
great  detestation.  Your  com- 
is  only  to  keep  in  safety,  not 

with  severity.  Remember, 
r.  lieutenant)  that  God  who 


with  his  finger  tumeth  the  unstable 
wheel  of  this  variable  world,  can  in 
the  revolution  of  a  few  days  bring 
you  to  be  a  prisoner  also,  and  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  place  where  now  you 
keep  others.  There  is  no  calamity 
that  men  are  subject  unto  but  you 
may  also  taste  as  well  as  any  other 
man.  Farewell,  Mr.  Lieutenant ;  for 
the  time  of  my  short  abode  come  to 
me  whenever  you  please,  and  you 
shall  be  heartily  welcome  as  my 
friend.'  My  dear  lord,  when  he  utter- 
ed th^e  words,  should  seem  to  have 
had  some  kind  of  prophetic  foresight 
touching  this  poor  man's  fate;  for  I 
have  just  heard  this  day,  seven  weeks 
only  after  my  husband's  death,  that 
Sir  Michael  Blount  hath  iallen  into 
great  disgrace,  lost  his  office,  and  is 
indeed  committed  close  prisoner  in 
that  same  Tower  where  he  so  long 
kept  others. 

^  And  now  my  faltering  pen  must 
needs  transcribe  the  last  letter  I  receiv- 
ed from  my  beloved  husband,  for  your 
heart,  dear  friend,  is  one  with  mine. 
You  have  known  its  sufferings  through 
the  many  years  evil  infiuences  robbed 
it  of  that  love  which,  for  brief  inter- 
vals of  happiness  afterward  and  this 
long  separation  since,  hath,  by  its 
steady  and  constant  return,  made  so 
rich  amends  for  the  past.  In  these 
final  words  you  shall  find  proofs  of  his 
excellent  humility  and  notable  affec- 
tion for  my  unworthy  self,  which  I 
doubt  not,  my  dear  Constance,  shall 
draw  water  from  your  eyes.  Mine 
yield  no  moisture  now.  Methinks 
these  last  griefs  have  exhausted  in 
them  the  fountain  of  tears. 

"  <  Mine  own  good  wife,  I  must  now 
in  this  world  take  my  last  farewell  of 
you ;  and  as  I  know  no  person  living 
whom  I  have  so  much  offended  as 
yourself,  so  do  I  accounrthis  opportu- 
nity of  asking  your  forgiveness  as  a 
singularbenefitof  Almighty  God.  And 
I  most  humbly  and  heartily  beseech 
you,  even  for  his  sake  and  of  your 
chaflbity,  to  forgive  me  all  whereinso- 
ever I  have  offended  you ;  and  the  as- 
Burance  I  have  of  this  your  forgive^ 
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\  16  mj  greatest  contentment  at  this 
present,  and  will  be  a  greater,  I  doubt 
not,  when  my  soul  is  ready  to  depail 
out  of  ray  body.  I  call  God  to  wk* 
ness  It  in  no  small  grief  unto  me  that  I 
canuQt  make  ynu  reeompense  in  thia 
world  for  the  wrongs  I  have  done  you* 
Affliction  gtvGS  understanding.  God, 
who  knows  my  heart,  and  has  seen 
my  true  sorrow  in  that  belialf,  haa,  I 
hope,  of  Ids  infinite  raercy,  remitted 
all,  I  douht  not*  as  you  have  don©  in 
your  singular  charity,  to  mine  inBnite 
com  for  L* 

**  Now  what  remain eth  but  in  a  few 
brief  sentences  to  rehite  how  this  laved 
husband  j^pent  his  last  bour^,  and  ttie 
mannerof  his  death?  Those  were  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  prayer ;  sometimes 
saying    bii     bea^ls,    sometimes    such 
paalraa   and  prayers  as  be  knew  by 
hearL      Seeing  his  servants   (on©  of 
which  hath  been  the  narrator  to  me  of 
these  his  final   momenta)  stand  by  his 
bedside  in  the   morning  weeping  in  a 
mournful    manner,    he    aaked    them 
*  what  oVlock  it  was  Y*  they  answering 
that  it  was  eight  or  tliereabout,  *  Wiy, 
then,'  said  he,  *  I  have  almost  run  out 
my  course,  and  come  to  the  end  of  thia 
miserable  mortal   life,*  desiring  tliem 
not  to  weep  for  htm,  since  he  did  not 
doubt,  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  all 
would  go  well  with  him ;  which  being 
eaid  he  returned  to  his   pniyers  u[>on 
hia  beads  again,  though  then  with  a 
very  slow,  hollow,  and  fainting  voice  ; 
and  8o  continued  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  draw  so  much  breath  as  was 
sufficient  to  sound  out  the  names  of 
Jesns  and  Mary,  which  were  the  laat 
wonb  he  was  ever   heard  to   speak. 
The  last  minute  of  hia  last  hour  being 
come,  lying  on  his  back,  his  eyes  firmly 
fixed   toward  heaven,  his   long,  lean, 
cimsiumed  arms  out  of    the  bed,    his 
hands  upon  his   breast,  laid  in    cross 
one    upon    the    other,   about    twelve 
o'clock  at  n^3on,  in  a  most  sweet  man- 
ner,   without    any    sign    of    grief  or 
groftn,  only  turning  his  he4id  a  little 
aside  as  one  falling  into  a  pleasing 
Aleep«  he  surrendered  his  soul  into  the 
haodfl  of  Qod  who  to  his  own  glory 
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had  created  it  And  she  wlioj 
this  letter,  n\\e  who  loved 
her  most  early  years— *  who 
was  estrangc4  from  her  waited  htsl 
tum^who  gloried  in  his 
doated  on  his  pcrfe^jlions,  etd 
afUictiond,  and  now  lam^ntetJi 
death,  bath  notldng  left  but  tolif«i 
widow ;  indeed  with  no  other  gdoiy 
than  that  which  she  doth  1x>rn>w  froa 
his  merits,  until  such  time  as  if  liiil 
please  God  to  take  her  from  ihts  oulk 
to  a  world  wliere  he  hatii  foandt  i^ 
doth  humb!y  hope,  re^^t  unto  his  touL* 

The  Countess  of  Anind'd  is 
agexL  The  virtues  which  liave 
ed  her  mature  years  are  such 
youth  did  foresha<Jow.  My  pen 
run  on  too    fast  if   it    took  up  t|iil 
theme.     This  only  wiU  I  add*  aotl  m 
conclude  this  too  long  piece  of  wrik 
ing — she  hath  kept  her  cfinstAnt  i^ 
solve  to  live  and  die  a  widow.    I  Hn 
seen  many  times    lellei-«    from  h^ 
Protestantii  and  Catholics  whii*h  took 
unfeigned  proiestations  tliat  ib«yw*fs 
ne\er  so  ediKed  by  any  at  by  kf. 
As  the  Holy  Scriptur»*s  do  .<ay  of  iM 
noble  widow  Judith,  '^Not  one  tfJ^ 
an  ill  word  of  her/  alheit  ihiemiitiB 
arc  extixMiiely   malicious*     PoT  ■*! 
own  part  I  never  read  tboeo  w^* 
Holy  Writ,  **  Who  shall  find  a  faJai* 
woman  ?"  and  wliat  doth  loQow,  tot  I 
must  needs  think  of  Ann  Dierctte 
wife  of  Philip  Howard^  carl  of  JU» 
del  and  Surrey, 


After  the  lapBc  of  some  yWt ' 
hath  been  my  liap  U>  ha?«  a  ni^t  » 
this  manuscript,  the  readtng  of  wbkik 
even  a^  the  writing  of  tl  in  formBr 
days,  doth  cause  me  lo  live  over  Wi^ 
my  past  life.     This  lapse  of  time  w 
a<ided    nothing     notable    cxcifl  di 
drcadftil    death  of  Hubert,  my  4«t 
Basil's  only  brother,  who  eufiersd  M 
year  for  the  share  he  had^orloanwm 
was  judged  to  have,  in  the  Qoapomr 
Plot  and   treason.     Alas  1   be 
once,  to  improve  his  fortuneat  i 
his  failhi  when  fortune  titroed  1 
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lim  grew  into  a  virulent  hatred 
86  in  power,  once  his  friends  and 
jrs,  and  consorted  with  despe- 
oen;  whether  he  was  privy  to 
counsels,  or  only  familiar  with 
previous  to  their  crimes,  aud  so 
to  suspicion  of  their  guilt,  Grod 
!th.  It  doth  appear  from  some 
sports  that  he  died  a  true  pen- 
There  is  a  better  hope  me- 

for  such  as  meet  in  this  world 
>pen  shame  and  suffering  than 
Bcret  sinners  who  go  to  their 
>us  graves  unchastised  and  un- 
ed. 

his  brother's  death  Basil  re- 
k1  his  lands ;  for  his  present 
ty  hath  some  time  since  recalled 
ntence  of  his  banishment.  And 
of  his  friends  have  moved  him 
urn  to  England;  but  for  more 
IS  than  one  he  refused  so  much 
:hink  of  it,  and  has  compounded 
ate  for  £700,  8s.  6d. 
'  children  have  now  grown  unto 
ears.  Muriel  (who  would  have 
a  nun  if  she  had  followed  her 
other's  example)  is  now  married, 
*  own  liking  and  our  no  small 
itmenti  to  a  very  commendable 


young  gentleman,  the  son  of  Mr 
Yates,  and  hath  gone  to  reside  with 
him  at  his  seat  in  Worcestershire ; 
and  Ann,  Lady  Arundel's  god-daugh- 
ter, nothing  will  serve  bu^  to  be  a 
"holy  Mary,"  as  the  French  people 
do  style  those  dames  which  that  great 
and  good  prelate,  M.  de  Greneve,  hath 
assembled  in  a  small  hive  at  Annecy, 
like  bees  to  gather  honey  of  devotion 
in  the  garden  of  religion.  This  should 
seem  a  strange  fancy,  this  order  being 
BO  new  in  the  Church,  and  the  place 
so  distant ;  but  time  will  show  if  this 
should  be  God's  will ;  and  if  so,  then 
it  must  needs  be  ours  also. 

What  liketh  me  most  is  that  my  son 
Roger  doth  prove  the  very  image  of 
his  father,  and  the  counterpart  of  him 
in  his  goodness.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
nothing  better  can  be  desired  for  him 
than  that  he  never  lose  so  good  a 
likeness. 

And  now  farewell,  pen  and  ink, 
mine  old  companions,  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment resumed,  but  with  a  less  steady 
hand  than  heretofore ;  now  not  to  be 
again  used  except  for  such  ordinair 
purposes  as  housewifery  and  friend- 
ship shall  require. 


UNSHED  TEARS. 


Once  I  beUeved  that  tears  alone 
Could  tell  of  sorrow  deep ; 

O  bless^  those  whose  eyes  o'erflow ! 
Within  my  heart  I  weep. 

And  many  think  me  calm,  because 
My  cheek  unwet  appears  ; 

The  happy  ones  I  they  never  know 
The  pain  of  unshed  tears. 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  CHDBCH. 


1.  The  Resources  of  Califomtcu     By 
John  S.  Hittel.     San  Francisco. 

2.  Christian  Missions.    By  T.  W.  M. 
Marsiiall.     Longmans. 

The  year  1769  will  long  be  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  the  world  as  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon and  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. In  the  same  year  another  event 
took  place  of  smdl  significance  ac- 
cording to  the  thoughts  of  this  world, 
but  which  in  the  next  world  was  as- 
suredly regarded  of  infinitely  greater 
importance ;  for  this  was  the  year  in 
which  a  poor  despised  Franciscan 
friar,  the  Father  Junipero  Serra,  en- 
tered into  California  Alta,  the  first 
apostle  of  a  land  which  has  since,  for 
such  different  reasons,  become  so  fa- 
mous. 

lie  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  Mexico, 
where  he  had  preached  the  gosiKjl 
with  great  success  among  the  heathen 
Indian  population.  A  man  of  singu- 
lar faith  and  piety,  he  lived  the  sever- 
est life,  considering,  with  his  Father 
St.  Francis,  that  poverty  and  suffering 
are  keys  wherewith  the  zealous  mis- 
sioner  is  certain  to  be  able  to  unlock 
the  floodgates  of  grace  which  divide 
heaven  from  earth.  He  used  to  carry 
a  stone  with  him,  with  which,  like  St. 
Jerome,  he  would  beat  his  breast  for 
his  sins,  and  be  endeavored  to  bring 
home  to  the  mind  of  his  uncivilized 
hearers  the  malice  of  sin,  by  scourging 
hid  innocent  body  till  streams  of  blood 
flowed  forth  in  their  presence,  by  se- 
vere fasts,  long  prayers,  and  night 
watchings.  He  seldom  rode  on  mule 
or  horseback,  but  preferred  to  journey 
humbly  on  foot.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Mexico,  his  leg  was  attacked 


with  a  grievous  sore ;  still  be  psi 
himself  no  rest,  but  was  constant  ii 
journeying  and  preaching.  While  hi 
was  laboring  like  an  apostle  amoof 
the  Mexicans,  the  Spanish  monard 
ordered  D.  Jose  de  Galvez  (who  be 
came  later  minister-general  for  tl 
the  Indies)  to  form  an  expedition  fici 
La  Paz  into  Upper  California.*  Whit 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  rapadoos  cm 
elty  of  many  of  the  Spanish  govemor 
and  colonizers  in  America,  the  goven 
ment  at  home  was  animated,  on  tb 
whole,  with  the  most  CathoEe  tn 
loyal  intentions.  Its  instmctioos  tn 
public  documents  were  conceived  ii 
the  most  Christian  sense ;  and  if  the] 
were  not  always  carried  out  in  tb( 
same  spirit,  this  arose  from  its  inibifi 
ty  to  control  subjects  at  an  immow 
distance  from  the  seat  of  gov^nmflit 
and  surrounded  by  exciting  tempte- 
tions  and  pressing  dangers.  The  W 
lowing  woixls  were  addressed  by  «< 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  the  IndJe» 
"  The  kings  our  progenitors,  from  tb 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  its  isl 
ands  and  continents,  commanded  oa 
captains,  officers,  discoverers,  cdoi 
izcrs,  and  all  other  persons,  that  c 
arriving  at  these  provinces  the 
should,  by  means  of  interpreters,  cau; 
to  be  made  known  to  the  Indians  th 
they  were  sent  to  teach  them  good  cu 
toms,  to  lead  them  from  vicious  habit 
and  from  the  eating  of  human  flesh, 
instruct  them  in  our  holy  Cathul 
faith,  to  preach  to  them  salvation,  m 
to  attract  them  to  odr  dominion.**  T 
same  Catholic  and  religious  spirit  ai 
mates  every  part  of  the  great  ood 


*  As  far  bftck  at  1687  tbe  Jecalts  bad.  « 
apostolic  seal,  fonnded  many  mi««ion»  in  Lo< 
Calirornia ;  they  nerer,  however,  had  i 
into  CaliforoU  Alu. 
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lian  laws  which  were  promulgat- 

successive  kings  in  that  most 
•lie  country. 

>ugh  it  often  did  happen  that 
governors  were  not  ministers  of 
tatholic  spirit,  but  rather  of  their 
apacity  and  cruelty,  this  was  not 
s  the  case,  and  we.  have  before 
instance.  When  Galvez  set 
m  his  expedition  to  conquer  Cal- 
I,  the  first  article  of  the  instruc- 
which  he  drew  up,  for  the  gnid- 
)f  all  who  were  with  him,  ran  in 
tedhs :  «  The  first  object  of  the 
ition  is  to  establish  the  Catholic 
»n  among  a  numerous  heathdh 
),  submerged  in  the  obscure 
ess  of  paganism,  and  to  extend 
)minion  of  our  lord  the  king, 
►  protect  this  peninsula  from  the 
ious  views  of  foreign  nations.** 
rere  these  mere  words,  written  to 
a  conscience  or  blind  a  critical 
,  as  we  shall  now  see :  for  he 
Father  Junipero,  who  was  zeal- 
r  the  salvation  of  souls,  into  his 
^Is ;  and  the  priest  and  the  lay- 
i^orked  jointly  together.  Two 
vessels,  the  San  Carlos  and  San 
to,  were  freighted  to  go  by  sea. 

Galvez  details  with  a  charming 
city  how  he  assisted  Father  Ju- 
»  to  pack  the  sacred  vestments 
her  church  furniture,  and  declar- 
Lt  he  was  a  better  sacristan  than 
ither,  for  he  had  packed  his 
of  the  ornaments  first,  and  had  to 
d  help  the  father.  Moreover, 
er  that  the  new  missions  might 
ablished  with  the  same  success 
ose  which  had  been  already 
jd  by  F.  Junipero  in  Sierra 
if  GtaXvez  ordered  to  be  packed 
d  embarked  all  kinds  of  house- 
uid  field  utensils,  iron    imple- 

for  agricultural  labor,  all  kinds 
5ds  from  Old  and  New  Spain, 
a  herbs  for  food,  and  flowers  for 
coration  of  the  altars.  Then  he 
n  by  land  two  hundred  head  of 

to  stock  the  country,   so  that 
might  be  food  to  eat  and  beasts 
or  on  the  land. 
Junipero  placed  the  whole  en- 


terprise under  the  patronage  of  the 
Most  Holy  Patriarch  St.  Joseph,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  country.  He 
blessed  the  vessels  and  sent  on  board 
of  them  three  fathers,  who  should  ac- 
company Gralvez  and  his  men.  Two 
other  parties  were  formed  by  land, 
which  were  to  meet  the  ships  on  the 
coast  far  up  the  country  ;  and  all 
started,  except  Father  Junipero,  who- 
was  delayed  some  time  by  the  season 
of  Lent  and  by  his  spiritual  duties. 
When  he  overtook  the  convoy,  his  leg 
and  foot  were  so  inflamed  that  he 
T7as  hardly  able  to  get  on  or  ofl^  his 
mule.  The  fathers  and  their  compan- 
ions wished  to  send  him  back ;  they 
thought  he  was  not  equal  to  the  un- 
dertaking. But  he  had  faith  that  our 
Lord  would  carry  him  through.  He 
called  a  muleteer  and  said  to  him : 
**  My  son,  don't  you  know  some  reme- 
dy for  the  sore  on  my  foot  and  leg  ?" 
But  the  muleteer  answered :  "  Fa- 
ther, what  remedy  can  I  know  ?  Am 
I  a  surgeon  ?  I  am  a  muleteer,  and 
have  only  cured  the  sore  backs  of 
beasts."  "Then  consider  me  a 
beast,"  said  the  father,  "and  this 
sore,  which  has  produced  the  swelling 
on  my  legs  and  prevents  me  by  its 
pain  from  standing  or  sleeping,  to 
be  a  sore  on  a  beast,  and  give  me 
the  treatment  you  would  apply  to  a 
beast"  The  muleteer  replied,  smil- 
ing, "  I  will,  father,  to  please  you  ;" 
and  taking  a  small  piece  of  tallow, 
mashed  it  between  two  stones  with 
some  herbs,  heated  it  over  the  fire, 
and  then  anointed  the  foot  and  leg, 
and  left  a  plaster  on  the  sore.  The 
father  slept  that  night,  awoke  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  astonished  the 
whole  party  by  rising  early  to  say 
matins  and  lauds  and  then  i%ass,  and 
proceeded  on  the  journey  quite  re- 
stored. After  forty-six  days'  travel- 
ling by  land,  they  reached  the  port  of 
San  Diego ;  and  F.  Junipero  now  es- 
tablished his  first  mission.  He  then 
went  on  to  the  place  since  called  San 
Francisco,  and  established  there  an- 
other mission.  They  fell  short  of 
provisions  and  supplies,  the  San  An- 
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Umio^  which  had  long  been  due,  did 
not  arrive,  and  Portal^,  the  governor 
of  tht3  expedition,  determined  to  aban- 
don tho  mission,  if  tbey  were  not  re- 
lieved bj  tbe  20 lb  of  Marcb  ;  but  on 
Ibe  feast  of  St.  Josepb  tbe  &bip  hove 
into  view,  bringing  ikii  abundance  of 
provisions,  and  the  mission  was  then 
firmly  establbbed. 

Tbe  UBual  way  of  erecting  a  mi^- 
fiion  was  a3  follows:  tbe  locality  \\m 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Spain  by  the  lay  authority  ;  a  tent  or 
an  adobe  building  was  erected  as  the 
temporary  chapel ;  tbe  fathers,  in  pro- 
ceaaion,  proceeded  to  bless  the  place 
and  the  chapel,  on  whose  front  a  cru- 
cifix, or  a  Bimple  wooden  cmsa,  was 
raised  ;  the  holy  eacrifice  was  tben  of- 
fered up,  and  a  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  coming  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Tbe  Veni  OrecUor  was  sung* 
and  a  fath<ir  was  cliargcd  with  the  di- 
rection and  responsibility  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

The  Indians  were  attracted  by  little 
presents.  To  tbe  men  and  women 
were  given  pteces  of  eloth^  or  food, 
and  to  the  cbildren  bita  of  sugar. 
Tbey  would  soon  gather  round  tho 
tniss] oners  when  tbey  found  bow  good 
and  kind  they  were,  and  tbe  misai on- 
ers were  not  slow  in  picking  up  the 
language,  Tbey  became  the  faibei^s 
and  iustmctor^  of  the  poor  ignorant 
Indians,  catechized  them  in  tbe  mys- 
teries of  the  faith,  collected  them  into 
villages  round  tbe  mission  church,  and 
taught  them  to  plough  and  cultivate 
the  knd,  to  sow  wheal,  to  grind  com, 
to  bake ;  they  introduced  the  use  of 
the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  apple; 
they  showed  them  bow  to  yoke  the 
oxen  for  work,  how  to  weave  and  spin 
cloth  for  clotliing,  to  prepare  leather 
from  the  hides,  and  taught  them  the 
rudiments  of  commerce* 

There  was  another  feature  in  the 
mode  followed  by  the  Spaniards  m 
preacliing  the  gospel  which  is  worthy 
of  mention,  and  which  shows  how 
Spain  recognized  the  independent  ac- 
tion of  the  Church  and  her  own  duty 
to  lend  her  every  assistance  and  pro- 


tectioQ  she  might  Deed*    ▲ 

was  established^  m  which  the 

governor,  with  a  amall  tuimbeitfi 

cere,  soldiers,   and  offida]a« 

These  represt^nted  the  iDaje«ty  «C 

King  of  8j>ain,  and  -- 

need,  for  pnjtection 

some  dijitance  from 

independent  of  it,  wa> 

sion,  a  hirge  convent  tor  ti 

for  hospitality,  and  a  cJn 

**  adobe,'*   or   mud    % 

seven  or  eight  feet  in 

land  in  the  surrounci 

was  assigned  to  tiie  j^*.t^.^..,  .  -. 

support  of  the  Indian!^.     In  focii 

whole    economy    and    ar- -  - 

both  of  presidios  and  mi 
made  subservient    h*     ' 
civilization  and   reli*; 
introduced  m 
lion.     This 

force,  consult iiijr    biinply   tb« 
of  the   |KMir    Indian,   till    tb 
Cortes,  in   1813,  ovn 
sign  of  tbe  Spanii^h  m 
gan  to  introduce  tbr  idea  of 
tion    and     usurpation.      Up 
time  the  Church  had  had  ft 
ujKjn    the     people,     and     w 
wrought  in    the  span  of  (bi 
was  httle  less  \\mn  miracul 
Indians  felt  tliat  they  bad         ^ 
out  of  their  state  of  abject  mi^eiT^ 
ignoranee,  tmd  tliat  the  stran^eif 
bad  conic  ain      .    '        V  '       ,10 
ply  from  d  is  in  >z 

temporal  and  ttcniiil   wtllarv;* 
felt  that  life  wa^  m?»d*^  to  the 
burthen,  and  thnt  \ywa 

out  for  them  i^ 
beyond  the  grave,  De  {Jkmv 
^^  Catholic  C'hurch  in  the 
States,*'  assurer  us  that  ike 
converted,  witliin  the  Aw  \r 
had  control  of  the  ( 
sions,  no  less  tlian  7...  1 
for  whom  they  alio  provided 
clothing,  and  instruction.  The  •; 
of  colonization  brought  m  lij 
Spanish  liberals  in  IS  13  was  lui 
but  it  was  a  mere  prelu4e  Va  \ht 
fiscation  of  tlie  Intlian  propeny 
was  perpetrated  bjr  the    " 
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govemmeni  in  1833*  It  was 
soded  that  tlie  friars  were  uo- 
J  to  tbe  management  of  the  mh- 
^  and  the  natives*  property  was 
sfore  tranfiferred  to  lUe  hands  of 
len.  Mr*  Marshall,  in  his  iuter- 
ig  work  on  ^*  ChrUtian  Missions,^* 
ed  the  follow  log  statbticSy  com- 
ag  the  two  conditions  : 

tTndfT  the  Ad*      Under 

Tnlnliitrjitioa  the  Civil 
or  Uit;  Frtar4«  Admliiiti'a. 

rlffttnn  TDd!an«  .    .    30.ei60  A  ih>^ 

lined  Curt  I  fl    .    ,    .  4i!<,0tHi  2\'i.it 

ir^cv  ind  Mul««      ,    63,0)0  J  ^  ^^ 

ecp   ......  Sai.SOO  SLf.'Ki 

rMlcropi.    .    .    .    70,000  <00U 


then    he    suins   up 


these 


1»: 

tt    appears,    then,    that    in    the 
space   of  eight  years  the  sec- 

udministration,  whk»h  iift^icted  to 
protest  a*j:ain*t  the  ineffidency  of 
cdesuiBlicaK  had  not  only  des troy- 
innumerable  live^,  i-epliingL*d  a 
e  province  into  barbari^sra,  and  al- 

annihilated  re  li  trio  a  and  civilizt*- 
bat  had  m  uUtnAy  failed  even  in 
speeial  aim  which  it  professed  to 

most  at  heart — the  dex'elopment 
aterial  prosperity — that  it  hsid  al- 
9  redneed  tht3  wealth  of  a  single 
let  in  the  following  notable  pro- 
cms:  Of  homed  cattle  there  re- 
ed about  one-fifteenth  of  the  fium- 
►ossessed  under  the  religious  ad- 
Itration ;  of  hordes  and  mules  less 

one-sixteenth ;  of  sbeep  about 
^nth ;  and  of  cultivated  land 
iicing  cereal  erops  less  than  one* 
ieenth,  Ii  Is  not  to  the  Christian, 
will  mourn  rather  over  Ihc  moral 
which  aci*ompaTiied  the  chaii^e^ 
aoch  facts  chiefly  appeal ;  but  the 
ihant  and  the  civil  maj^istrate, 
fvex  indifferent  to  the  intereftts  of 
ion  and  morahty,  will  keenly  ap- 
ate  ih^  cruel  and  blundering  pol- 
jf  which  these  are  the  admitted 
it«,  and  will  perhaps  be  inclined 
»LcIum  with  Mr.  Mollhausen, 
la  impossible  not  to  wish  that 
missioofl   were  flourishing    once 

ovr  beaatifui  was  the  old  Spanish 


system  under  which  Father  Junipero 

and  his  companions  set  forth  to  re- 
claim and  convert  the  wandering  In- 
dian! Is  it  not  ihe  greatest  glory  of 
Spain  thataho  can  still  cheer  our  chirk 
horizon  by  the  light  of  her  past  histo- 
ry, and  shed  a  fragrance  wiiich  re- 
mains tor  ever  over  lands  which  have 
been  broken  down  by  the  hoof  of  tlie 
invader*  and  desolated  by  his  diabolical 
pride  and  insatiable  rapacity  ?  What 
waa  the  Spanish  system  as  exhibited 
in  California  ?  It  was  simply  this :  a 
recognition » ivithout  question  or  jeal- 
ousy, that  our  Lrord,  the  great  high 
priest,  continues  in  his  priesthood  to 
be  the  shepherd,  teacher,  and  mini«ter 
of  his  peo[)le,  "  To  go  and  teach  all 
nations,"  *^to  minister  to  the  least  of 
the  little  ones,'' to  he  the  '*  shepherd  of 
the  llock,'*  **  to  lay  down  life  for  the 
flock/'  Thii*  is  dijitinctly  the  opera- 
tion of  Christ  through  his  priests. 
That  tliis  was  the  real  character  of 
the  Christian  priesthood  was  a  clear 
and  elementary  principle,  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
Spanish  people, 

Conscioua  of  their  power,  and  with 
a  light  burning  within  them  which 
shone  over  the  vast  prospects  that  lay 
before  them,  of  extending  tlie  faith 
and  saving  innumerable  souls,  for 
whom  the  most  precious  blood  had 
been  shed,  the  Spanish  mlssionera 
went  forth  to  extend  their  conquests 
over  the  heathen  world,  Rapuie  and 
plunder  were  not  their  aim  ;  they  were 
introduced  among  colonizers  by  the 
snare  of  the  dcvii  To  maintain  the 
Indian  on  \m  territory,  to  raise,  in- 
struct, and  Chrisrianiie  him,  giving  him 
right.s  and  equality  before  the  law,  this 
was  the  policy  of  Catholic  Spain,  The 
priest,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  tho 
chief  pioneer^  his  plans  were  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  not  a  mere  creature  of 
tlie  crown,  who  should  extend  its  in- 
fluence, but  a  minister  and  agent  of 
his  majesty  the  Great  King  of  Heaven, 
who  had  deigned  in  his  intiuite  love 
to  look  u{>on  Spain  with  a  pecuhar 
predilection^  and  to  chooso  her  as  aa 
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ioafniment  to  save  the  souk  tor  whom 
he  once  had  died. 

A  hundred  years  ajjo  no  European 
had  ever  fixed  his  abode  in  CnJiruniia 
AJltt.  Father  Junipcro  and  his  de- 
voted eompaDions,  led  on  hy  xeal  "  to 
e«Uib1i:^h  the  Catholie  reJijrioo  among 
a  numerous  heathen  people,  submerg- 
ed in  the  obscure  darknests  of  pagan* 
hm/*  were,  llien,  the  real  pioneers  of 

Eilifomia.  Three  Protestant  vrriters, 
noted  by  Mr.  l^Iarslmll,  slmll  sum  up 
for  us  in  a  few  words  the  civilizing 
eifectfl  of  the  Catholic  education  of  the 
ladians  in  California.  Captain  Mor- 
rell  Ruyg  : 

**The  Indiana  are  very  industrious 
in  their  labors,  and  obedient  to  their 
teachers  and  dii*ectors,  to  whom  they 
look  up  as  fathers  and  protectoi-s,  and 
who,  in  rctura,  discharge  their  duty 
towai*d  these  poor  Indians  with  a  grt'ol 
deal  of  feeling  and  humanity.  Thpy 
are  generaUy  well  clothed  and  fed, 
have  houses  of  tlieir  own,  aud  are 
made  as  comfortable  as  they  can  wish 
to  bc^  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
of  any  who  are  aflTected  with  any  dis- 
ease, and  every  attention  is  paid  to 
their  wants*"  And  ^Ir,  Forbes 
writer : 

"  The  best  and  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Fran- 
ci^cau  fat  hew  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
bounded affection  and  devotion  invari- 
ably shown  to  them  hy  their  Indian 
subjects.  They  venerate  them  not 
merely  as  fathers  and  frientts,  but 
with  a  degree  of  devotedness  ap- 
proaching to  adoration."  And,  lastly, 
Mr.  Bartielt  observes : 

**  lliey  (the  Indians)  are  represent- 
ed to  have  been  sober  and  industrious, 

well  clothed   and   fed 

Tliey  constituted  a  large  family,  of 
which  the  padres  were  the  social,  re- 
ligions, and,  we  might  almost  say,  po- 
litical heads " 

Such  was  the  first  planting  in  this 
vineyard  of  the  Lfird.  Ivet  us  briefly 
note  the  blight  and  destruction  which 
followed.  In  1827,  a  Mr.  Smith  es- 
tablished himself  in  California  to  make 
money.      In    1834^    three    hundred 


Americans  s<itt!ed  in   th^  ^nwitiy^ 
the  same  pnr|K»sc,     I' 
Sutter  built  a  fort  Jti  .^ 

refuge*  In  184ljic  got  ^omaam4 
a  considerable  tract  of  l&nd.  la  IMk 
a  revolution  took  plsvce,  and  ihc  Smff^ 
lean  settlers  i^old  thcmselv**!  kf  « 
grant  of  land  to  (he  party  mhkk  mm 
afterward  defeat-ed. 

In  1815,  the  fieoplp,  being  Kintiwl 
b)'^  civil  war,  wi.'shed  for  the  pnyte^rtai 
of  gome  strcmg  external  guvrm««t 
It  was  a  chtincv      '  r    Coiiftiui 

was  to    become   i  or    TsM 

States  territory.  IL.M.S,  CcSUjm^ 
entered  the  iK>rt,  we  beliuve,  of  Miw^ 
erey,  aud  was  asked  lo  set  up  iftf 
Union  Jack»  and  declare  th**  f^ir^fj 
to  be  under  Brltii^h  prot* 
captain  replied  that  he  wn  ;< 

(he  coast  and  ascertain  whotJivr  lim 
wa^  the  will  of  the  counfr  v 
were,  he  would  ret  urn 
protectorate.  Mcnnwjs  .  .  . 
States  ship  Savannah^  under  Coi 
dore  Stoat,  was  on  the  watcli ; 
when  the  Vottin^cood  retumi 
in^  aj^certaincd  the  {ro«>d  wiU 
other  ports,  ^hc  found,  to  her 
and  dismay,  that  »h<^  had 
stripped  by  the  Ynnker^  anil 
stars  and  stripes  were  floatii 
the  town.  Califoniia  from  tl 
became  the  property  of  the 
States*  In  1H4H  ^old  was 
ally  discovered^  and  an  emij^niligi  id 
in  with  the  violence  «>f  a  sfiriof  (ahi 
of  a  very  different  cbamcter  In  te 
of  the  pious  Scnor  Gaives  or  of  (^ 
humble  Father  Juoipero  and  llii  VfOf 
ciscans. 

Then,  indeed.,  the  world  lit^ui  Id 
ring  with  glad  tidinjif»  of  ^Tfltt  joyt 
the  sun  ha<l  at  last  arixen  on  a  b^^ 
nighted  land — it-        '  ioo    WMSt 

hand.     Every  nv  in  Enrof^ 

— we  may  say  in  ilvi  w  urtd  itmiA 
with  reports  of  a  new  Bl  Ihwmh  ^ 
covered  on  the  western  coiui  of  AOMI^ 
ica.  This  country  fras  CaliAMVIi. 
Adventurous  Hplrits,  atUirst  for  wfaUw 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  inw 
set  In  motion  toward  this  hioi  4 
ptQome^     Sliifii  were  duxteriMl 
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«d  with  men  and  youths  ready 
id  all  they  had  in  order  only  to 
the  golden  bourne.  Merchants 
be  United  Stat<»8  and  from  Eu- 
«a(ly  speculators,  Bent  out  their 
\  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with 
oods,  hardware,  com,  spirits, 
eneral  merchandise.  The  ex- 
nt  and  the  recklessness  were, 
18,  without  a  parallel  Ships 
d  the  great  and  beautiful  bay 
I  Francisco,  in  which  all  the 
(>f  the  world  could  ride  at  ease, 
ere  often  abandoned  by  their 
1  and  crews,  who  scampered  off 
gold  diggings,  even  before  their 
was  discharged.  Sometimes 
ill  to  pieces  in  the  bay  ;  some- 
they  became  the  property  of 
xirers,  or  were  run  aground, 
rved  as  temporary  houses,  and 
3  tlie  comers  and  foundations  of 
,  which  energetic  speculators 
irried  down  upon  piles  into  the 
.  There  they  stand  to  this 
lonuments  of   the   auri   sacra 

ras,  indeed,  natural  that  none 
J  fiercest  and  most  daring  ele- 

should  prevail.  The  modest, 
lid,  the  indolent,  the  sickly,  the 
he  woman,  the  aged,  the  leis- 
;raed,  the  owner  of  property,  of 
)Osition,  of  fair  prospects,  the 
'  routine,  the  unambitious,  were 

behind.  It  was  said,  and  said 
n  the  cities  of  Europe,  Anieri- 
l  Australia,  that  men  of  despe- 
baracter  were  on  the  road  to 
nia ;  that  all  went  armed  with 

and  revolvers ;  that  the   way 

was  a  highway  of  rapine  and 

and  that   none    should   start 

ere  not  prepared  to  fight  it  out 

y  in  self-defence  or  in  attack. 

were    a  thousand    difficulties 

from  the  immense  length  of 
mey,  and  from  the  great  num- 
)n  the  way ;  and  a  thousand 
ifficulties  to  be  accepted  on  ar- 

the  country — expense,  danger, 
linty,  perhaps  sickness  ;  and  all 
far  away  from  home.  Such 
he  prospects  in  those  days,  and 


such  the  normal  condition  of  life  in 
California. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  men 
who  formed  the  horde  which,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  began  to  flow 
into  California,  should  represent  to  us 
a  type  of  all  that  is  rough,  adventur- 
ous, devil-may-care,  elastic,  light- 
hearted,  and  determined  in  human 
nature.  The  Australian  population 
began  with  convicts  and  honest  emi- 
grants. The  Califomian  population 
began  with  all  kinds  of  unconvicted 
criminals  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  "  Sydney  ducks,"  as  they  called 
the  ticke^of-leave  men  from  New 
South  Wales  or  Tasmania;  but,  be- 
side these,  a  considerable  number  of 
energptic,  honest  emigrants,  chiefly 
from  Europe  and  the  States.  Then, 
we  may  add  that  the  Yankee  element 
prevails  in  the  Califomian  population, 
and  the  John  Bull  element  in  the  Aus- 
tralian. The  American  is  lean,  and 
all  nerve  and  impatient  energy ; 
health  and  life  are  to  him  of  no  mo- 
ment when  he  sees  an  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  risk  of  them.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  put  it  grotesquely, 
his  body  is  human  but  lus  soul  is  a 
high-pressure  steam-engine ;  he  knows 
no  delay  and  is  reckless,  and  his  bye- 
word  is  "  Go  ahead."  The  English- 
man, by  contrast,  is  fat  and  easy-go- 
ing; much  more  cautious  of  hetdth 
and  life,  he  calculates  on  both.  F. 
Strickland  ('^Catholic  Missions  in 
Southern  India")  happily  applies  to 
him  the  words  of  Holy  "Writ  spoken  of 
the  Romans,  "  Possederunt  omnem 
terram  consilio  suo  et  patientia."  "  It 
is  by  wisdom  in  council,  and  by  pa- 
tiently watching  their  opportunity ; 
.  .  .  .  wisdom  which  has  often 
degenerated  into  Machiavellism,  but 
has  never  neglected  a  single  opportu- 
nity of  aggrandizement ;  patience 
which  has  known  how  to  '  bide  its 
time,'  and  to  avoid  precipitation"— 
this  is  how  the  Englishman  succeeds. 
And  so,  to  look  at  the  Englishman  in 
a  Pickwickian  sense,  he  is  a  matter-of- 
fact,  cautious  gentleman,  who  wishes 
to  make  very  sure  of  what  he  has  got. 
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and  when  he  feels  corafortablj  coiifi- 
dcnU  f^i»ya  *'  All  right "  and  moveg  od 
di^'lil>eniiel7  to  acquire  moi-v.  An 
Eii^I'ihIi  tmyeller  Bays: 

*•  Tlie  fii-st  uighl  we  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  wo  were  kept  awake  all 
night  OQ  board  the  steamer  by  the  in- 
ecdgant  cry  of  *  Go  ahead/  which  ac* 
companJed  tlie  launch  from  the  crane 
which  sent  each  article  of  luggage 
and  iroods  on  to  the  wharf.  It  re- 
minded uft  of  a  story  hi«  late  eminence 
Cardinal  Wiseman  used  to  tell.  He 
said  Llie  fir^t  Italian  words  he  heard 
on  first  landing,  sorae  forty  years  ago 
or  moi-e^  in  Italy  from  England^  were, 
•Pazienza,  paaienza.'  The  English- 
man iBums  up  all  thingi^  that  happen 
with  the  words  '  AU  right;*  the  Yan- 
kee with  the  words,  *  Qo  ahead. 

Many  merchants  realized  enormous 
fortunes  in  a  few  months — some  even 
by  one  consignment ;  but  many  were 
hit  hard  and  many  were  ruinecL  A 
period  in  which  an  egg  was  worth  a 
dolhir  was  followed  by  a  glut  in  the 
market  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and  pro* 
visions.  There  was  nobody  to  re- 
ceive them;  there  was  no  sale  for  them, 
Warehousage  cost  more  than  the  total 
Talue  of  goods  and  freight.  Tons  of 
sea-bread  were  abandoned  ;  barrels  of 
hams  and  bacon,  cargoes  of  cheeses, 
dry  goods,  and  eren  wine  and  spirits, 
were  lef\  unclaimed,  and  fell  into  the 
hand.^  of  '^  smart'*  men  of  business,  or 
were  spoiled  by  weather  and  neglecL 
Ships,  captains,  crews,  and  car^roe^ 
bound  to  California  sailed  as  into  a 
vortex,  and  were  lost  in  the  whirlfiool 
of  excitement.  Even  officers  of  men- 
of-wiir  were  seized  by  the  gold  mania, 
and  ^  rau'*  to  soil  their  white  hands 
in  the  precious  "  pay-dirt.*  , 

Such  circumstances  as  these  which 
occurred  in  1849-50-51  are  now  past 
and  can  never  recur,  at  lea.«^t  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  country  i^  settling  down 
into  a  normal  condition.  The  regular 
sjBleiii  of  American  states  govern* 
ment  is  permanently  established.  On 
two  occasions,  once  in  1851  and  ai^aio 
in  1856,  when  th«  goTemmenl  of  San 
Fnodaoo  lell  iato  the  baiuk  of  a  aei 


of  low  sharpers,  who 
laws  for  punishment  of  rriuMi 
tected  criminals,  llie  p^ofilr^ 
from  childhood  toeclf-gi^vr 
temporized  what  was  csillcd 
committee.  They  abr^galed 
time  the  slate  laws,  thry 
thieves,  tried  tlieta  tn  the  tugk 
hung  them  in  ilie  momin^r* 
struck  terror  into  the  **  Srdoey 
and  into  the  plunden*ra  wIki  hMt 
down  upon  San  Fraocitfco,  Itlft 
tures  upon  tlieir  prev,  froiii  all 
tries  of  tlie  wtirld-  When  the 
tee  had  etfected  its  object  It 
dissolved^  and  tlie  rogular  fofm 
govenimeni  n*sumed  iu  sway*  0 
fomia^  however,  still  prr^ntf  n  if 
tacle  unlike  tliat  nf  any  other 
of  the  world,  Svr!ni  r.  Ifd 
and  Queensland  the  ifif« 

ty  of  population  ^  .lilbruftl 

Tliey  are  more  like  "  honie  ;*  a 
er  government  is  exercised 
more  security,  lesa  excitcoient,  h»  i 
cident,  and  less  variety  m  lifo.  T 
traveller  meets  ^very  d-ij  tn  (be 
gings  and  elsewhere  mm 
come  over  from  Andtralia, 
Iwtter  the mi^e Ives :  limy 
done  so,  and  they  all 
they  have  not  fouod  lb 
and  security  for  maa  and  propv^ 
and  most  of  them  detefmloe  It  vm 
in  the  coming  seasoiL 

For  internal  rcsonrcca*  to  Wfai 
and  climate,  and  in  rariety  of  fi 
duction,  California  is  pnbMf  I 
pcrior  to  the  Aoslnkliaii  qomI 
There  is  a  continital  exetlaaaiCi  i 
all  the  business  of  the  cnontry  ii  ^ 
in  San  Francisco ;  U  b  tlu!  naljr  | 
of  any  note ;  tlie  trade  wiik  €^ 
nia  from  the  StatoSf  from  B$ 
America,  from  F"- •  -  *  -■  - 
Australia,  is  to  ^  I 

is  called  the  **Qii«r'u  m  lu"  i  iil-i 
and  it  ts  expected  thai  slie  mQbvQ 
one  of  the  loi-gust  cititts  of  tikS  v« 
and  that  the  whole  Imdfl 
China»  Janao,  and  Boropa 
States  wiU  oaas  tbrousli  I 
wilt  be  one  or  the  peal  ports  9mi 
hafbor  on  Ihi 
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hicb,  when  the  railroad  across 
tins  IB  completed,  will  connect 
r  in  one  line  Pekin,  Canton, 

San  Francisco,  New  York, 
I,  and  St.  Petersburg ;  thus 
r  in  a  great  hi^^hway  the  north- 
imisphere  of  the  world.     The 

in  San  Francisco  is  just  large 
nageable  enough  to  produce  the 
t  amount  of  excitement  for  the 
nts.  Exports  and  imports 
eckoned     at     about     eleven 

pounds  each ;  of  the  exports 
sight  millions  are  of  gold  and 

The  highest  game  is  played, 
i  English  houses,  always  safe 
'e,  are  looked  upon  as  slow  and 
<r  in  comparison  with  the 
an.  The  stakes  are,  day  by 
tune  or  ruin.  The  interest  on 
aries  from  one  to  ten  per  cent 
h,  according  to  the  security, 
ire  great  losses  and  great  gains, 
ancisco  is  in  a  chronic  state  of 
;  business  fermentation  ;  there 
amusement,  no  learned  leisure, 
rybody  is  occupied  in  trade  or 
tion.  The  people  are  well 
— all  the  men  wear  broadcloth, 
all  the  women  silk  ;  there  are 
;ars  in  the  streets,  and  thero  is 
►f  healthiness,  vigor,  and  buoy- 
life  such  as  is  not  to  be  seen 
>ther  city  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
fo  market  in  the  world,  save, 
^  that  of  London,  is  better 
1.      Railroads  run   along  the 

in  all  directions.      Churches, 

hotels,  and  houses  are  lifted 
i  their  foundatiops  by  hydraul- 
r;  and  if  the  owners  wish  to 
jtory,  instead  of  clapping  it  on 

tiiey  build  it  in   below,  and 

alls,  and  floors  all  go  up  to- 

minjured. 

traveller  is  astonished  to  see  a 

ion  of  solid-built  houses  slowly 

ig  through  the  centre  of  one 

principal  thoroughfares.  In 
id-forty  hours  an  hotel,  brick- 
id  three  stories   high,  will  be 

without  interruption  to  busi- 
im  one  part  of  the  city  to  an- 

The  ooontry  is  fall  of  inter- 


esting incident  and  novel  excitement 
It  contains  all  the  precious  metals, 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  asphaltum,  spring  and  mineral 
oil,  borax,  arsenic,  cobalts  The  largest 
crops  in  the  world  have  been  grown 
on  its  soil.  We  quote  the  published 
accounts:  Crops  of  80  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  have  been  grown  in 
California.  Mr.  Hill  harvested  82^ 
bushels  from  an  acre  in  Pajaro  val- 
ley in  1853,  and  obtained  660  bushels 
from  ten  acres.  In  1851,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Scoofiy  harvested  88  bushels,  and  Mr. 
N.  Carriger  80  bushels,  in  Sonoma 
valley.  Again:  In  1853  a  fleld  of 
100  acres  in  the  valley  of  the  Pajaro 
produced  90,000  bushels  of  barley, 
and  one  acre  of  it  yielded  149  bush- 
els. It  was  grown  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hill, 
and  was  mentioned  as  undoubtedly 
true  by  the  assessor  of  Monterey 
county  in  his  official  report;  and  a 
prize  was  granted  by  an  agricultural 
society  for  the  crop.  According  to  the 
assessor's  report,  the  average  crop  of 
potatoes  in  Sacramento  county  in 
1860  was  390  bushels  per  acre.  Po- 
tatoes have  been  seen  in  the  market 
weighing  7  lb.  The  largest  beet-root 
was  5  ft.  long,  1  f^.  thick,  and  118  lb. 
in  weight — it  was  three  years  old; 
cabbages  45  lb.  and  53  lb.  each ;  and 
a  squash  vine  bore  at  a  time  1,600  lb. 
of 'fruit  Then  the  largest  trees  in  the 
world  are  found  in  California,  in  mam- 
moth-tree groves.  Two  are  kno\vn  to 
be  32  fl.  in  diameter,  325  ft.  high. 
**  One  of  the  trees  which  is  down 
must  have  been  450  ft.  high,  and  40 
fl.  in  diameter."  The  tree  of  which 
the  bark  was  stripped  for  116  ft.,  and 
sent  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  continued 
green  and  flourishing  two  years  and  a 
half  after  being  thus  denuded.  The 
higl^est  waterfall  in  the  world  is  in 
the  Yosemite  valley,  in  CaUfomia. 
It  is  2,063  ft.  high,  according  to  the 
official  sun'eyor.  The  Califomian 
Geysers  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world— a  multitude  of  boiling 
springs,  emitting  large  quantities  of 
steam  with  a  hissing,  roaring,  splutter- 
ing ncHse ;  while  near  them,  with}n  a 
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few  feet,  are  deliciouslj  cold  springs. 
There  are  mud  volcanoes,  which  can 
be  heard  ten  miles  off,  and  seen  at  a 
still  greater  distance.  A  great  vari- 
ety of  wild  beasts  and  birds — bears, 
panthers,  wolves,  deer,  elk,  the  Cali- 
fomian  vulture  (next  to  the  condor 
Uie  largest  bird  that  flies),  make 
ap  other  sources  of  interest,  specula- 
tion, and  excitement  and  contribute  to 
give  to  Californians  a  certain  |)eculiar 
character  and  sympathy  one  with  an- 
other, which  unite  them  together  as 
hail-fellows-well-met  in  any  part  of 
the  world  in  which  they  may  chance 
to  meet.  There  is  travelling  up  the 
rivers  in  steamboats  three  and  four 
stories  high,  which  not  unfrequently 
blow  up  or  run  into  each  other.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  country 
can  be  traversed  in  wagons  called 
"stages,"  whose  springs  are  so  very 
strong  that  ocular  demonstration  is 
necessary  as  a  proof  of  their  existence. 
They  cross  phiins  and  mountains, 
penetrate  forests,  and  skirt  precipices, 
along  the  most  diflScult  roads.  Wood- 
en bridges  tlirown  across  ravines  or 
deep  gullies  or  streams,  and  formed 
by  laying  down  a  number  of  scantling 
poles,  and  covering  them  with  loose 
planks,  are  taken  by  the  four-horse 
"  stage"  at  a  g.allop,  just  as  you  ride 
at  a  ditch  or  rasper  out  hunting  ;  pat- 
ter, patter,  go  the  horses*  feet,  up  and 
down  go  the  loose  planks — one's 
heart  in  one's  mouth — no  horses  have 
slipped  through — no  broken  legs — it 
seems  a  miracle — and  away  onward 
goes  the  stage,  conducted  by  dauntless 
and  skilful  drivers,  to  the  everlasting 
cry  of  *'  go  ahead  !"  But  much  of  the 
country  must  be  travelled  on  horse- 
back, and  California  has  an  admirable 
breed  of  thin,  wiry  little  horses,  which 
willgallop  with  their  rider  over  a  hund- 
red mile?*  a  day,  requiring  little  care 
and  hardly  any  food.  Much  of  the 
country  is  still  unexplored.  There 
are  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  immense  virgin  pine  forests 
covering  their  sides;  long  rolling 
plains,  baked  by  the  sun;  and  rich 
luxuriant  valleys,  watered  by  the  rich- 


est fish-streams.  In  extent  tbe  «i 
try  is  189,000  square  niiks.oriaik 
four  times  larger  than  En^ani  ■ 
possesses  within  itself  aU  tbe  v 
sources  of  the  temperate  and  tni|ie 
zones.  There  are  40,000,000  aa 
of  arable  land  in  the  state,  thooghi 
more  than  1,000,000  are  now  incd 
vation. 

^  The  climate  near  the  ocean  is  i 
most  equable  in  the  world  At  S 
Francisco  there  is  a  dififerenceof « 
seven  degrees  between  the  mean  te 
perature  of  winter  and  summer— t 
average  of  the  latter  being  57*  ai 
of  the  former  50*^  Fahrenheit.  1 
and  snow  are  never  se<*n  in  wml 
and  in  summer  the  weather  is  so  cc 
that  woolen  clothing  may  be  wo 
every  day.  There  are  not  mart  ihi 
a  dozen  days  in  the  year  too  «ir 
for  comfort  at  mid-day,  and  tbe  M 
inhabitant  cannot  remember  a  p§ 
when  bknkets  were  not  necessaiy  ti 
comfortable  sleep.  The  climate 
just  of  that  character  most  fiivonb 
to  the  constant  mental  and  phj»c 
activity  of  men,  and  to  the  onTanii 
health  and  continuous  growth  of  an 
mals  and  plants.  By  tni  veiling  a  fe^ 
hundred  miles  the  Califomian  ma 
find  any  temperature  he  nmy  desit^ 
great  wannth  in  winter  and  icj  coU 
ness  in  summer." 

It  may  be  understood,  then,  fro 
all  these  circumstances,  that  the  blot 
of  a  Califomian  tingles  with  ane 
citement  of  its  own.  Indeed,  it  is  co 
stantly  observed  that  men  who  lea 
California  with  their  fortunes  nuu 
and  with  the  intention  of  establishi 
themselves  in  the  Eastern  states, 
in  Europe,  are  unable  to  settle  doi 
and  soon  return  to  the  Golden  Stati 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  si 
ject  before  us,  and  draw  out  bri« 
two  contrasts  :  one  between  tlie  Spt 
ish  or  Catholic  and  the  Anglo-Sai 
or  non-Catholic  conduct  and  pol 
toward  the  original  lards  of  the  » 
the  Indians ;  the  other  as  between  i 
names  they  gave  to  the  localities  wh 
were  the  scenes  of  their  respectire 
boTB.    It  will  indicate  a  r  ^ 
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id   spirit  soffideDtly  remark- 

)ur8e  all  Califomians  are  not 
ild  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a 
i  heartless  section  of  ruffians, 
re  than  all  Englishmen  are  ao- 
le  for  the  atrocities  which  we 
irpetratcd  in  times  past  in  In- 
Oceanica.  But  as  we  would 
s  over  the  crimes  committed 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  India 
idia.  our  topic,  so  neither  will 
silent  here  on  deeds  of  equal 
with  any  of  which  we  were 
committed  in  these  latter  days 
5  of  the  new  occupiers  of  Cali- 

love  of  souls  and  the  love  of 
do  not,  indeed,  grow  in  the 
5art.  We  have  already  faint- 
hed  the  result  of  the  Church's 

souls  on  the  temporal  and 
1  well-being  of  the  indigenous 
ion  of  California.  Under  her 
!are  was  realized  for  its  inhab- 
ic  happiness,  peace,  andplenty 
iguay.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and 
'St  for  gold  ushered  in,  alas  I 
3  poor  creatures — ^made  in  the 
mage,  and  called  equally  with 
3S  to  an  eternal  share  in  the 
Jie  Sacred  Heart — ^not  a  miscr- 
dstence,  but  absolute  destruc- 
The  love  of  mammon  has  been 
derer  of  the  native  owners  of 
The  iron  heart  and  the  iron 

the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders 
leared  all  before  them.  In 
Ir.  Hittel,  who  is  not  a  Catho-  . 
whom  we  hold  to  be  an  im- 
witness,  made  a  study  of  the 
and  he  thus  speaks  of  the  de- 
n  of  the  Indian  population  of 
lia,  page  288 : 

i  Indians  are  a  miserable  race, 
I  to  speedy  destruction.  Fif- 
irs  ago,  they  numbered  50,000 
I :  now  there  may  be  7,000  of 
They  were  driven  from  their 
-grounds  and  fishing-grounds  by 
ites,  and  they  stole  cattle  for 
ither  than  starve)  ;  and  to  pun- 
i  prevent  their  stealing,  the 
made  war  oq  them  and  slew 


them.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  Indian  wars,  which  have 
raged  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
a;lmost  continuously  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  For  every  white  man 
that  has  been  killed,  fifty  Indians 
have  fallen.  In  1848  nearly  every 
little,  valley  had  its  tribe,  .and  there 
were  dozens  of  tribes  in  the  Sacra- 
mento basin,  but  now  most  of  these 
tribes  are  entirely  destroyed." 

We  have  been  ourselves  assured  by 
eye-witnesses  that  such  an  incident  as 
the  following  has  frequently  happen- 
ed in  the  gold  diggings.  A  man  would 
be  quietly  cleaning  his  gun  or  rifie  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  when  he  would 
espy  an  Indian  in  the  distance,  and, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  would  fire 
at  him  as  a  mark.  The  Indians  were 
fair  game,  just  as  bear  or  elk  were, 
and  men  would  shoot  them  by  way  of 
pastime,  not  caring  whether  the  mark 
was  a  "  buck"  or  a  "  squaw,"  as  they 
call  them — that  is,  a  man  or  a  woman 
Murder  became  thus  a  relaxation. 
And  we  must  add,  that  not  only 
American  citizens,  but  also  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  greater  civili- 
zation and  virtue  of  their  country 
nearer  home,  thus  imbrued  their  hands 
with  reprobate  levity  in  the  blood  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  We  should  be 
very  sorry  to  imply  that  these  horri- 
ble deeds  are  perpetrated  only  by  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  men 
who  from  circumstances  lapse  into  a 
state  of  semi-savage  life,  without  pub- 
lic opinion  to  check  them,  living  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  bush,  and  without 
religion,  naturally  become  so  enslaved 
to  their  passions  that  at  last  they  com- 
mit the  foulest  abominations  and  the 
most  horrible  murders  as  4;hough  they 
were  mere  pastimes.  We  have  read 
abundant  examples  of  this  in  India  and 
other  British  colonies.  The  Ameri- 
can government  passed  many  wise  and 
humane  laws  in  favor  of  the  Indian. 
It  was  not  her  fault  that  pioneers, 
squatters,  buccaneers,  and  outlaws,  «t 
a  distance,  laughed  at  her  laws  and 
set  them  at  defiance 
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The  other  c5ontmati«  quickly  dmwn. 
It  shall  be  the  conrnL^t  oF  tianaca. 
We  do  not  wish  to  tbund  any  strong 
ar^ment  upon  it.  Names  arc  not 
actionf^,  and  yet  to  call  a  man  hard 
names  is  the  oext  thing  to  giving  him 
hard  blows  ;  and  we  know  that  '^out 
of  the  abundance  of  tlie  lieart  the 
mouth  speaketh.**  Let  the  two  lists 
go  down  in  parallel  columns,  and  il* 
Iu8tiut6  the  old  times  and  the  new  : 

e^Htnith  ttajiti/trru  qf  Tanku  hQptirma  (^ 
locaiitieji  or  (teitUmenU.   toctUlfks  or  xtttUmuda , 

Ban  Fnincisco.  Jiicka«i»  Unlets 

SnenirreDto.  Jim  Crow  CnfloD. 
Lit  Part-tima  Coacepclon.   Lonft^r  Kill. 

Trluidrtd.  Wtii«kcy    ii^ag«. 

Jenii*  Mjirijt.  ^\n^  Jack  Bar, 

anntfl  Crnj!,  Ynukfc  1)oimJI<». 
NneMira^eAor&di  Solldad.  Hkutik  UulcU. 

Lou  ADgtilB«^  ReUia  de.  C'luckLii  TJiit'f  Flat, 

fiau  J«i"*j.  (iriuuift  ir«>ir'i  Ulorv. 

8au  Podro«  Hut  I  >  lixjli^lu. 

Sau  Ml^ruel.  ]>c^  ii  >!  WoikI, 

San  Rnfuc'l.  8wi<«t  Rt  vinirfj: 

Sanltt  C'lurn.  hhiri  tuil  {.afjun, 

BautA  liiirliiira.  KouM^h  aciU  liejdy. 

8a u  LuU  Obidpa.  ICa^;  Town. 

841D  P«<ito.  Gil  lip  mil}  GU. 

Bueiia  VlsU.  Bah  liicjh'y  Flat. 

Marli|io»A.  IlutnpbMik  8hd6. 

Hail  PtTniiudo*  Bwelf  in-ad  l^\g,]i\i\g%, 

Alc«t4rttje,  ptiMKlv  Is'uii. 

Coutm  Cofla.  v  tlar. 

Bad  Matoo.  *  le. 

Fiumaa.  i 

Wo  may  now  dismiss  the^e  con- 
trasts, which  we  have  only  insisted  on 
in  order  to  brinj*  into  g^reater  relief 
the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
mammon.  The  Spaniai-d  went  with 
the  tenderer!  devotedness  to  serve  and 
save  the  Indian,  recognizing  hira  from 
the  fii^st  as  a  brother.  The  Yankee 
came,  straining  every  nerve  and  en- 
ergy in  the  pursiiit  of  wealth  ;  the  In- 
dian was  in  his  way ;  he  reco^ised 
no  spiritual  ties  of  brotherhood ;  his 
soul  prcsenttMi  to  hira  no  di\nne  image 
deserving  of  his  love  and  service ; 
rather  it  was  said,  lot  him  be  trodden 
into  the  mire,  or  perish  trom  the  face 
of  the  land.  The  former  cast  over 
their  humble  sctllements,  on  the  coa**! 
and  inland,  the  sacred  association  of 
the  names  of  myateries  and  holy 
saints,  so  that  men  for  all  generations 
might  be  reminded  that  they  are  of  the 
race  of  the  people  of  God  ;  whereas  the 
latter  have  naiicd  many  of  the  places 
where  they  have  dug  for  gold  with  the 
names  of  their  hideous  crimes^  and 


with  tjcrmi  compared  to  wM 
menclature  of  8avaj»«*  and 
trilies  is  Christian  anff  rrflncdJ 

ITiis  skotnh  of 
ofthe  twooerupai 
they  have  borne  upon  lh*5 
ulalion,  may  be  sutficicnt  for 
enl  purpose.  We  shall  prr* 
upon  the  better  qualities  tn  tj 
lean  character — the  natural 
tions  upon  which  religion  bus  ti^ 
built  Out  object  b  not  to  wrilf'  a 
litirnl  or  commercial  e»«sny  ;  all  wt 
tempt  is  to  note  the  action  of 
Gi.urch  at  the  present  tlay  upon 
heterogeneous  ekHn*>ut8  whicb  tom^ 
the  population  of  California,  and  to 
eonj  ai  brii;tly  as  may  be  tin* 
influences  observable  mm  tnakiaf 
that  action* 

It  has  long  been  a  fiivorhe  llM 
with  the  anti-Cadio!ie  philoMplicif 
the  day  to  descant  upon  thu  f«ebJiem 
of  the  Catholic  Chui-ch,  They  ji 
her  as  a  purely  hfirtian  in»titut^ 
good  in  her  day  ;  but  ber  *1 
She  was  a  good  nun^e^  w! 
leading-strings  which  munkmu 
in  early  childhood.  But 
grown  to  the  ripeness  of  pei 
and  tfie  gf)Qfl  nurse  has  grown 
past  work  :  she  may  be  allow 
fore  to  potter  about  tb**  woH 
old  servant  round  h' 
and  grounds,  till  she  di 
away.  We  may  render 
service  if  we  point  to  one 
stance  of  her  present  vigiir  and  vUil 
in  our  own  day ;  if  we  cjw  »liOW  ll 
she  is  fttumt»rng  her  impresii  n^iOQ 
lettered  honle  that  \\n*  '^'^•'-^m 
western   shore,  as   sir  -me 

upon  the  unlettered*  L  r.^ 
sessed  themselves  of  tlie  plain* 
Italy  or  of  the  wolds  of  EuglfUid. 
believe  that  she  is  by  degre(9 
aling  into  horAclf  tlie  Blran^ 
the  Californian  poptjUtf-m  t  #ll* 
standing  out  in  r^ 
the  only   repress 

unity,   order,  nn^l  -41,     £}i 

executing  her  c^*.  in 

nia    to-day   as  faithfoUy   aa  iti9 
when  Peter  entensd  Booao^ 
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f  or  Xavior  Asia,  or  Solano 
dfl  of  South  America. 

work  of  grace,  tlirougli  the 
I  of  Christ,  is  ^tuning  sensibly 
esiatiblj  upon  Ihe  population  of 
[lia.  We  ure  far  from  foreaee- 
arwhen  all  its  inhabitanta  will 
De  faith  and  one  mind,  or  from 
that  the  number  of  conversions 
aith  \&  prodigioufl  and  unbearJ- 
dt  we  affirm  that  the  Catholic 
i^'with  a  far  greater  rapidity 
i  England,  is  daily  attaining  a 
place  in  the  eatimation  of  fhe 
ifl  becoming  more  and  more  the 
ledged  representative  of  Chris- 

and  is  actually  gaining  in 
■8,  piety,  and  authority.  The 
ere,  as  elsewhere  in  America, 
sing  by  degrees  to  exercise  any 
19  or  spiritual  influence  upon 
pie ;  they  act  as  politicnl  and 
tgents,  and  hold  together  m  Or- 
ion s  by  the  force  of  lot-al  cir- 
aces,  wbicli  are  wholly  inde* 
t  of  religion*  As  farms  of  re- 
the  people  see  throttgh  them, 
7^  no  confidence  in  them  ;  the 
lence  is,  that  an  immense  pro- 
are  without  any  religion  at  all, 
mf  join  the  Catholic  Church. 
the  policy  of  imperial  Rome  to 
*r  gates  to  every  form  of  hca- 
i:  every  god  was  tolerated, 
god  was  accepted,  no  matter 
congruous  or  contratBctory  its 
iC  by  the  side  of  others.      The 

was  intent  upon  one  thing, 
[lundizement ;  and  for  religion 

not  care.  Thoughtful  men 
or  sraeered  at  those  mythologies 
inities,  and  their  (ovm^  of  wor- 
jid  the  people  became  cold  and 
ent  to  them.    Tliey  were  dying 

contempt,  when  behold  the 
mported  presence  of  the  Fish- 
Into  their  midst,  with  bis  Cate- 
if  Christian  Doctrine,  mspircd 
i  all  with  a  new  lite  and  en- 
the  gods  began  to  speak,  and 
►pie  began  to  bear  them.  It 
t  that  a  new  faith  bad  been 
ed  m  their  old  idolatry ;  but 
Eoetility  and  hatred  ba<i  been 
VOL,  \u     51 


'  aroused  against  the  m^eaty  of  consist- 
ent truth,  which  stood  before  tliem 
humble,  yet  confounding  them.  They 
began  to  believe  thcmgelvea  to  be  de- 
vout pagans,  and  to  prove  the  sinccri* 
ty  of  their  convictions  by  endeavoring 
to  smite  down  the  divine  figure  of  the 
Catliolic  Church,  which  claimed  a 
universal  homage  and  a  universal 
power.  Events  strangely  repeat  them- 
selves in  the  world.  That  which  oc- 
curred among  the  sects  of  ancient 
Rome  is  now  taking  place  among  the 
sects  of  America*  Men  smile  at  their 
pretensions  ;  their  convictions  are  not 
moulded  by  them,  and  they  will  not 
submit  to  their  discipline  or  bow  to 
their  authority.  But  the  sects  object 
to  death,  and  they  think  to  prolong  the 
term  of  their  existence  not  by  a  life 
of  faith,  but  by  a  Hte  of  sustained  en* 
mity  against  the  religion  which  is 
slowly  gaining  upon  them,  and  sup- 
phinting  them  in  the  mind  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Catholics  of  America  will  have  to 
brace  themselves  up  to  go  through  the 
fire,  for  Araericjin  religious  persecu- 
tion would  be  like  an  American  civil 
war,  determined  and  terrible.  It 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  scope  to  attempt  to  trace  the  steps 
hy  which  persecution  is  approacliing. 
This  spirit  has  ever  existed  in  the 
New  England  states.  Know-nothing- 
urn  was  a  political  and  social  form  of 
it  which  failed  for  a  time ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  immense  progress 
made  by  the  Cbtircb  amidst  the  din  of 
war,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  hospital, 
in  North  and  South,  among  officers 
and  men,  has  quickened  this  move- 
ment. The  government  is  not  to 
blame  for  this,  We  believe  the 
American  government,  in  point  of  re- 
ligion, to  be  perfectly  colorless.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  nowhere  in  the  world 
has  religion  made  more  rapid  progi'ess 
in  this  century  than  in  the  United 
States, 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Church  is 
repairing  in  America  the  losses   she 
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haB  Buffered  in  Earope  thro^gli  Ih*." 
pride,  abuse  of  grace,  and  ajxjatacy  of 
many  of  her  childrea. 

In  California  the  Church  haa  no 
cosy  task  before  her.  It  id  no  longer 
the  simple  and  rude  Vandal,  Dane,  or 
Lombard  slic  has  to  lead  into  her 
fold,  but  a  population  composed  of 
men  of  keen  wita,  of  the  wo3t  varied, 
world-wide  experiences,  and  drawn 
from  countries  in  which  they  have 
been  more  or  lea3  within  the  reach  of 
Catholic  teaching.  These  are  tlie 
men  whom  6he  has  now  to  reduce  into 
the  obedience  of  faith. 

We  are  not  of  thoJ^e  who  imagine 
that  Almighty  God  ha^  lavished  all 
the  treasures  of  natural  virtues  upon 
one  nation,  and  has  withheld  them 
proportionately  from  others.  In  in- 
tellectual gifts  men  differ  much  le^§ 
one  from  another  than  i&  often  sup- 
posed, as  with  their  physical  strength 
and  etature  the  difference,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  very  large^  And  so 
their  moral  natural  gifts,  if  considered 
in  ihcir  full  circle,  will  be  found  before 
the  tribunal  of  an  impartial  judge  to 
be  on  the  whole  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  the  nations.  One  na- 
tion has  faith  and  trust,  anotlier  under- 
standing and  subtlety,  another  merey 
and  compassion,  another  truthfulness 
and  fidelity,  an  oilier  tenderness  and 
love,  another  humility  and  docility, 
another  coun^  and  energy,  another 
determination  and  patience,  another 
purity,  another  reverence.  These 
ufttuml  virtues  may  be  elerated  into 
supernatural,  and  then  that  nation  is 
realli/  the  ^taiest  which  has  made  best 
use  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  boun- 
teous hand  of  God  has  enriched  e'^ery 
part  of  the  canopy  of  heaven  with 
stars  and  planets,  differing  infinitely 
in  light,  color,  distance,  size,  and  com- 
bination, and  he  leaves  no  portion  in 
absolute  poverty  or  darkness ;  and  the 
**  distilling  lips*'  and  ^*  shining  counte- 
nance'^ have  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tioii  over  his  immortal  creation  pre- 
cious gifts  of  natuml  virtues,  set  like 
g^ms  in  the  aoals  of  men  the  moQient 
hii  fingers  first  fashioned  them.    It 


will,  no  doubt,  often  rehire 
and  patient  lore  of 
to  discover  iheoi,  so  defiled 
scured  have  they  beooau!;  tut 
are  ever  there*  lliou^h  dnnnaa^ 
when  once  they  become  Mobjecl  |» 
touch  of  divhie  graeei  it  is  sc 
what  inclination  and  fnkcUlij 
their  eternal  Father  bieok  furth  aal 
come  apparent. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  the  •ad! 
of  the  Church  in  Califoreiiy  we 
been  marking  some  of  tik6  wvkll 
tures  of  the  Anglo-SaxOA  llif! 
But  in  viewing,  as  we  wite  aboitt  19 
the  future  prospects  of  (he  Onuviiv 
musty  at  the  outset,  point  lowwd 
of  those  better  qualities  and  duuid 
istics,  upon  which^  tmdcr  Go4 
Church  has  to  build  her  bopet. 

If  once  turned  to  God  fnira  a 
rialism  and  mammoo^worfhip^  vt 
pen&uaded  that  llio  Ameriani  mi 
rank  among  \^^"  ^'^»^^"jos4  Ckthd&l 
the  world ;  ni  ,  perhapi^  ii I 

extraordin.arv  a;''^"  *»  iiiith|  ud  k  I 
offices  of  the  contemphitlva  IUi%G 
the  children  of  Italy  and  Sfiil,  b 
fruitful  and  overflowing  in  good 
and  in  pushihg  forward  e 
operation  of  charity. 

Of  the  Califomians  it  msyl 
that  they  are  bold   and 
adventurers,  and    tha^t     ther 
tbeje  qualides  in  others.      ' 
quick  and  devoted  in   tli«*ir 
ness,   and   appreciiif*-   Jr-vni^la^ 
the  business  (the  ^  *•  \ 

business'*)  of  prir  15 

are  practical  and  «  \i 

xire  after  failure  iJ...  ^  u...  .i^',.^jor 
them.  Health  and  life  have  do  ?i 
when  any  temporal  end  is  to  Im  ^ 
ed.  Anil,  therefore,  they  are  iU^ 
by  tlie  f  ^  '  '  '  ■  !«r  libb 
and    mi  .    poriii 

her  supeniatunil  end,  m   spile  of 
allurements,  distnu'tions  and  tliit 
of  the  world ;  prej^*hing  olwayt 
all  times  the  same   doctrtOfsi  of  h 
and  charity;  ready  day  and 
obey  the  call  of  her  pooreil 
in  iiiii  camp  and  the  baUle^4leH  ^ 
penary  and  hankhtp  of 
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ice  and  fever-wards,  in  no  mat- 
t  dime  or  among  what  people ; 
alike  joyful  to  save  the  soul  of 
pro,  the  red  man,  or  the  white 
steeming  suffering,  illness,  con« 
>over:7,  and  persecution,  when 
I  for  God  or  for  his  souls,  as 
y  jewels  in  her  crown,  and 
life  itself  cheap  and  contempt- 
omparison  with  tlie  one  end  she 
dew. 

Califomians  are  a  singularly 
[ye  and  intelligent  race.  Every- 
able  to  read  and  write;  and 
le  common  laborer  has  his 
;  newspaper  brought  every  day 
ife  to  his  cottage  door.  The 
ison  of  Sl  Quintin  shows  some 
statLBtics  of  the  proportion  of 
Americans  and  foreigners  who 
\  to  read  and  write.  The  com- 
,  as  will  be  seen,  is  in  favor  of 
ited  States :  January  1,  1862, 
rere  257  prisoners,  natives  of 
ited  States ;  of  these  only  29 
nable  to  read  or  write.  And 
rere  333  of  foreign  birth ;  of 
41  were  unable  to  read  or 
The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and 
judgment,  which  brought  about 
Stacy  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
3d  by  Califomians  to  its  legiti- 
^nclusions.  They  are  not 
half-way  as  Anglicans  are  by 
reverence  for  what  may  ap- 
be  a  venerable,  time-honored 
hment,  full  of  nationality  and 
and  hoary  with  respectability, 
ish  to  learn  the  reason  why  of 
Ing,  and  they  are  little  inclined 
anything  upon  a  mere  ipse 
They  love  knowledge,  and  de- 
obtain  it  easily,  so  they  are 
equenters  of  lectures  and  ser- 
and  will  go  anywhere  to  hear 
hen  they  believe  them  to  be 
This  gives  the  Catholic  priest 
g  and  solid  advantage  over 
ither  minister.  He  is  able  to 
\  account  of  his  faith,  to  show 
isonableness  of  submission,  to 
liat  faith  rests  upon  an  infalli- 
18,  that  religion  is  not  a  caprice 
m,  not  a  mere  expedient,  not  a 


police,  which  was  useful  in  ignorant 
days,  and  may  be  still  useful  for  su- 
perstitious minds  and  a  leading-string 
for  children  and  the  weak.  Show  the 
American  that  the  submission  of  his 
intellect  to  the  divine  intellect  of  the 
Church  of  Grod  is  not  its  destruction, 
but  its  perfection  and  elevation,  and 
his  intellectual  pride  will  yield  as 
quickly  as  any  man's.  Explain  to 
them  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  hia  indwelling  life  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  individual,  and  they  will  be 
ready  to  call  out,  ^<  Give  us  also  the 
Holy  Ghost."  There  are  some  na- 
tures so  confiding  and  so  simple  that 
it  is  enough  to  address  them  as  the 
centurion  did  his  soldiers,  or  to  tell 
them  what  to  believe,  and  they  be- 
lieve  at  once.  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  have  the  grace  of  little  children 
to  believe  from  the  first;  but  there 
are  some  who  have  placed  themselves 
out  of  the  pale  of  dib  great  grace, 
or  have  been  bom  outside  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sins  of  their  parents,  and 
the  mould  they  have  been  formed  in. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  pre-eminently  so  with  the 
American.  And  the  Church  accom- 
modates herself  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  human  mind,  with  infinite  charity 
and  condescension,  seeking  the  surest 
avenue  to  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
God,  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  She 
is  ready  to  meet  the  American  on  his 
own  ground,  and  to  give  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  of  explanations. 
Again,  the  Americans  are  what  has 
been  called  "viewy,"  and  with  all 
their  practical  power  and  love  for  the 
positive,  they  prefer  to  have  the  truth 
presented  to  them  as  in  a  landscape,  in 
which  the  imagination  is  able  to  throw 
the  reason  into  relief  on  the  fore- 
ground. Compare  the  instmctionB 
and  sermons  of  Peach,  Gother, 
Fletcher,  and  Challoner,  excellent  and^ 
solid  though  they  be,  where  the  im-  - 
agination  has  no  play,  with  those -of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Archbishop  Man-  • 
ning.  Dr.  Newman,  and  our  meaning 
is  at  once  illustrated. 
A  priest  who  should  draw  his  aer- 
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moos  out  of  Suarez  or  Petarios, 
rather  than  from  Perrone  or  Bouvier, 
or  some  hand-book  of  controversy — 
his  homilies  on  the  goepel  from,  e.  ^., 
Diouysins  the  Carthusian,  illustrating 
them  from  euch  works  as  *'  Burdeys 
Oriental  Customa,'*  **  Harmer*8  Ob- 
aervationa,'*  etc,  rather  than  heap  up 
platitudes  and  common  generalities,  or 
should  even  take  our  common  little 
catechism  and  develop  its  doctrine  and 
popularize  it  by  abundant  illuslrations 
from  Scripture,  liistorj%  from  the  art^, 
fcience,  commercfi  government — fa- 
miliar themes  to  the  American  mind 
— would  be  certain  to  attract  around 
his  pulpit  large  audiences  of  anxioua 
Boula,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  to  wia 
them  to  Catholic  truth  with  aetonbh- 
ing  facility. 

The  Americans  are  keenly  alive  to 
coarse  or  rough  manners  in  a  priesL 
They  will  not  suffer  masterful  or  dom- 
ineering language  from  him  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  private.  Above  nil,  they 
consider  the  **  brogue'*  to  be  a  capilat 
9m—4akm  detnta.  This  h  a  Uttle  in- 
oonBistent  in  men  who  arc  not  them- 
selves remarkable  either  for  the  guavi- 
ter  in  modo  or  for  a  reticence  of  pro- 
vincialisms and  cant  words  and 
phrases.  But  still  we  consider,  un- 
hesitatingly, that  the  brogue  is  more 
prejudicial  to  a  clergyman's  influence 
upon  Americans  than  ujion  English- 
men; and  also  that  a  priest,  through 
refinement  of  mind  and  mannen*,  can 
effetl  more  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. Whether  the  reason  for  this 
fact  13  that  the  latter  qualities  are 
rarer  in  the  States  than  here,  or  that 
having  no  hereditary  titles,  Americans 
attach  greater  value  to  adornments  of 
mind  and  mannei^,  we  may  not  pause 
to  consider. 

Again,  they  have  been  for  the 
greater  part  cut  off  from  the  traditions 
of  home  and  family.  The  parish 
clergyman  or  district  minister  under 
whom  they  once  sat,  the  bitter  zeal  of 
old  ladies  who  consider  Oaiholicity  to 
be  a  species  of  sorcery,  priests  to  be  all 
Jesuits,  Jesuita  to  be  oae  with  the 
devil  in  cunuing  mid  maliee,  nod  who 


know  how  to  ifuert  ft  idng 
life  of  the  friend  who  withdtmwi  % 
their  opinions  5  the  qni«l  KonlR 
of  life  in  the  States  or  In  Ihwt^ 
favorable  to  the  wiatuM  in 
these  anti-Catholic  lalliieQe^'  iat 
away,  and  there  ia  little  atibviilote 
tliem  in  California,  where  tlierili 
singular  absence  of  pul>Uc  opiaiiHl 
of  social  despotivEiL 

On  the  other  hand  it  rsmf  \m  1 
that  they  have  come  into  the  prai 
of  the  life  of  GatlioHciry  Ja  m 
which  impress  them  hj  fh*  noi 
of  their  situation.     In  '  p 

their  belief  in  the  pop-  ti 

for  an  invi^^ible  and  sopenmn;^ 
is  quickened  by  their  csrp^rinuv 
the  country  they  hare  come  to.  Tlh 
came  to  seek  for  fortuoe*  aivl 
thought  they  were  the  firal,  bot 
found  that  tlie  Catholic  Cbttrdi 
been  there  long  before  tiMis,  pcH 
satisfied  without  the  gold  mi  tin 
wlijch  has  drawn  them^  m  the 
plishment  of  her  mission  of  pa 
salvation.  For  long  yean  ( 
mission ers  had  abandoned  ho 
civilisation  in  order  to  rcstilii  flO  it 
rolling  plains,  or  rnllryji,  or 
with  the  untutored  and 
dian,  with  no  other 
one  they  looked  for 
had  not  become  6Avag<ea  ai)4 
us  men  often  do,  conibrmfng 
In<lian«  who  Hv^mJ  upon  gmi@h0|fii 
and  worms,  und  inaiH^ts,  or  reott 
grasses  or  fruits^  or  at  h&A  01 
produce  of  the  chase.  But  lif 
constraining  power  of  Itur^  aim  w 
a  divine  mesMgBi  tiiey  liftd 
the  wild  Lidiaoi  ftfoond  lliiiati^  tMi 
them  varions  arta  and  tfmdi»« 
growth  of  the  olive,  of  the  viM, 
of  com,  how  to  spin  and  wwnrei  I 
first  elements  of  pence  and  ea 
They  had  instructed  tlMm 
Christian  faith  and  helped  t 
the  way  to  heaven.  The  old 
of  their  work  are  icatlered  1 
country  in  some  five-aod-twenlj^  |i 
dpal  mission  establialuneiifa* 
great  ^'^  adobe"  waIIs  of  their  cib 
varying  from  four  to  ^glil  tm 
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ude  scalptare,  the  gaudj  frescoea, 
aintings  and  canrings  brought  all 
r&j  from  Spain  and  Mexico,  the 
square  belfrj  standing  alone,  the 
ierjf  and  the  avenue  of  trees 
ed  by  the  friars  along  the  roads 
1  lead  up  to  the  mission ;  the 
irds  still  ftoiitful,  where  the  swine 
»rt  themselves  and  the  coney  bur- 

as  at  Santa  Clara ;  the  moum- 
live-trees  of  the  mission,  which, 
ite  of  age,  yield  the  best  oil  in 
'ountry ;  the  crosses,  memorials 
sty  and  faith,  set  up  here  and 
,  and  the  Christian  traditions  still 
mong  a  few  survivors  of  the  old 
itants,  often  speak  solemnly  and 
ictively  to  the  heart  of  the  pio- 
who  has  come  in  hot  haste  to 
a  fortune.     How  can  he  help  at 

being  touched,  when  he  is  with 
¥n  thoughts  in  soUtude,  perhaps 
dness  and  disappointment,  in  the 
nee  of  these  old  remnants  which 
f  pioneers  who  came  with  an- 
and  holier  end  in  view  than  that 
lich  he  sees  himself  foiled  and 
ken  ?  We  will  venture  to  say 
these  ancient  memorials  of  the 
emd  devotedness  of  the  Catholic 
)naries  are  as  sweet,  and  as  dear, 
IS  impressive  to  many  a  Califor- 
as  the  gorgeous  old  piles  of  Cath- 
iety  in  England  are  to  the  dense 
civilized  Protestant  population 
i  lives  around  them  and  profits 
BIT  revenues. 

long  the  first"  pioneers  of  Cali- 
i,  before  the  discovery  of  gold, 
arch  of  an  agricultural  district 
f  a  genial  climate,  came  a  hardy 

of  earnest  Irishmen.  They 
in  a  high  sense  pioneers,  for  they 

the  first  caravan  that  found  a 
across  the  plains  and  Rocky 
itains  from  the   Eastern  states. 

passed  many  long  months  on 
)ad,  and  were  exposed  to  every 
nable    hardship    and    difficulty. 

had  to  clear  the  forest  as  they 

to  make  a  passage  for  their 
[IS.  Sometimes  they  would 
[  a  week  breaking  a  road  through 

rocks  and  enormous  boulders, 


which  obstructed  a  river-bed  or  a 
mountain-pass;  their  wagons  often ^ 
came  to  pieces  through  hardship  and 
exposure;  they  cut  down  trees  to 
mend  them,  and  had  to  extemporixe 
wheels  and  harness  as  they  journeyed 
slowly  on.  They  had  placed  all  their 
trust  and  confidence  in  Crod — in  the 
rain  and  wind,  in  the  thick  forest,  and 
on  the  snowy  mountain,  they  always 
turned  to  him — they  served  and  wor- 
shipped him  as  well  as  the  drcum- 
stances  would  allow,  and  he  led  them 
at  last  into  the  land  of  promise  which 
they  looked  to. 

After  them  came  another  caravan 
from  the  States,  but  formed  of  men  of 
a  veiy  different  stamp.  License, 
crime,  and  disorder  of  the  most  ap- 
palling character  marked  their  steps. 
We  will  enter  into  no  details.  They 
suffered  innumerable  hardships,  they 
fell  so  short  of  provisions,  and  were 
reduced  to  such  straits,  that,  finally,  in 
despair  of  ever  reaching  the  rich 
plains  of  California,  they  killed  one 
of  their  party,  and  made  their  even- 
ing meal  upon  human  flesh.  The 
next  morning  one  mile  off  they  des- 
cried the  land  they  longed  for,  and 
immense  herds  of  elk  feeding  on  the 
plains.  They  felt  that  the  hand  of 
God  had  struck  them.  The  Irish 
Catholics  soon  rallied  round  the  few 
pastors  who  remained  in  the  country ; 
they  established  themselves  near  the 
missions.  Sooil  they  lifled  up  their 
voice  calling  for  more  spiritual  as- 
sistance. The  riches  of  earth  were 
of  Uttle  value  to  them  without  the 
blessings  of  heaven.  •The  zeal  of  the 
Holy  See  anticipated  their  own,\  Mis- 
sionaries were  on  the  way  to  the  scene 
of  labor,  and  a  devoted  bishop  was 
soon  appointed  to  rule  over  them. 

When,  after  1849,  the  rush  to  the 
diggings  took  place,  and  all  men  were 
suffering  from  "  the  gold  fever"  and 
"  silver  on  the  brain,"  spending  their 
money  in  wholesale  gambling,  making 
fortunes  one  week  and  losing  them 
the  next,  and  every  man's  head  seem- 
ed to  be  turned  by  the  helter-skelter 
excitement,  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
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her  calra  majesty,  was  j^w^ing  up  in 
the  midst  of  tbc  turmoil,  aod  occupying 
her  position  as  the  city  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  tlie  light  shining  bt-^bre  men. 
The  2eal  of  the  archbishop  and  cler- 
gy and  faithful  Irish  knew  no  limits. 
Churches  sprang  up  on  the  ionspicu- 
ous  eminences  of  the  city  of  San 
Fnmcisco,  and  in  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares. And  that  vast  assemblage 
of  men,  who  Imd  come  together  from 
all  parts,  without  religion  or  God  in 
their  heailSj  began  to  flee  that  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the 
Catholic  towers  and  crosses  had  fallen 
upon  them.  As  soon  as  the  Holy  See 
gave  to  San  Francisco  an  archbishop, 
the  zealous  sons  of  St.  Patrick  deter- 
mined to  build  him  a  cathetliiih  The 
wages  of  a  common  hodman  were  £2, 
10s,  a  day ;  ncTertheless,  while  the 
Catholic  with  one  hand  worked  or 
scrambled  for  wealdi,  with  tlie  other 
be  freely  gave  to  tliat  which  is  always 
deaj*est  to  his  heart.  The  deep  foun- 
daliona  of  the  cathedral  were  sunk,  the 
walls  arose,  its  massive  time-keeping 
tower  ci-owoed  tJie  city,  its  solemn  ser- 
vices were  inaugurated.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  fabulous  gums  of  money,  and  of 
heroic  devotedness  on  the  part  of  jmib- 
tora  and  people.  Nor  was  this  alL 
Large  and  handsome  churches  have 
BpniDg  up  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
like  St,  Ignatius's  and  St,  Francis's, 
and  otbei^s,  such  as  t!ic  French  church, 
Sl  Patrick's,  St,  Joseph's,  the  German 
church,  anil  a  number  of  smaller 
chapels.  The  unbelieving  speculator, 
the  *♦  smart"  trader,  the  land-owner, 
and  the  miner,  on  his  visit  to  the  city, 
were  all  struck  widi  these  visible  to- 
kens of  sincerity  and  zeal^  without 
stint  of  generous  alms,  put  forth  by 
the  Catholic  Church  from  ibe  very 
outset*  Later,  and  stimulated  by 
Catholic  example,  the  various  sects  of 
Protestantism,  Jews,  infidels,  and  pa- 
gans, erected  in  several  places  llieir 
churches,  temples,  chapels,  lecture- 
halls,  and  jckss-house^.  In  point  of 
churches,  in  numbers  and  construction, 
the  Catholic  communion  in  Sao  Fran- 


CISCO  stands  far  ahead   of  < 
But    it    is   not    in    the 
churches  alone  that  C«  _^ 

with  ,the  vigor  of  her  perpetatl^ 

outstripped    the    seeti,  aU  of  ^ 

before  they  attain  to  half  a 

become    old    and    deer/- t  J:  :     f**  1 

sooner  did  the  poptiL 

the  ocean  and  across  ... 

new   wants   at  once  aro^o— bcvj 

for  the  sick  from  the  city,  tlwj 

and  the  mines  j  homes  for  tJie 

who  were  hh  alone  in  a  f 

try,  where  men  die  in  th<» 

accident  and  violence' , 

disease    and    natural 

schools  for   children, 

more  numerously,  it   > 

fomia  than    in 

Here  ngain  the  < 

first  in   devoted  charily  iJ 

^eal  for  souls. 

As  to   popular  schools, 
Atlantic    and    Pitcilic    <»< 
bridged  together  by  the  i 
Panama,  tlie  gentle  and  du  . 
tera  of  the  Prescntatiun  fnsm 
ladies  by  birth,  tnidition,  and 
nient,  left  their  tnmquil  con 
the  storm    and    troubles 
tiie   midst  of  which  they 
thrown  in  San  l^nuici*ct>. 
tlieir    strict  and   |H^a4*<»ful 
were  to  be  calm, 
evcD  in  the  whirls  i 

still  and  at  rest.     Tli 
they  teach  one  thousai 
infancy  up  to  womanhood,  th»  |rt 
according  to  their  wants,  and  the  rii 
according  their  requirements*  uhI 
this   entirely  ffratitf   looking  t»  0 
alone  to  be  Uieir  "  reward  oxi 
great"     Morr-^ 
the  state  of  ( 
negroes  is  •- 
tliem.     In  tli 
ed  child  woul'i  ih 


r.r      »!,. 


.U 


Lau^ht 

:^  no  col 

ajlijwt'it  to  Mi  I 
foot*  Thousands  of  children  of  0« 
olic,  of  V  '        del  para 

have  p.>  ^orld  & 

under  tlKoi  «  aadeal%lll 

cd  caiT,  and  >4  thifm  ffffl 

where  evermore.     Such  fUiiotefiai 
charities,  such  daily  s<df« 
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5  and  kindly  srmpathr,  are  not 
pon  the  wajward,  go-aliead,  and 
ined  Yankee.  These  arc  the 
which  touch  and  melt  and  win 

Thb,  he  says,  is  practical  re- 
.  Next,  in  a  state  like  Cahfor- 
rphanages  became  an  early  and 
nary  wanL  The  Sisters  of  Cluir- 
■st  Bup plied  them.  Then  hospi- 
rere  needed ;  and  the  Sifters  of 
Y  from  Ireland  said,  "  Here  are 
ralfl*"  They  possess  the  best 
a1  in  the  state.  They  watch 
ick  with  a  mother's  care;  and 

a  man  learns  on  his  bed  of  pain 
their  lips  lessons  which  he  has 

heard  in  childhood,  or  has  for- 
I  in  manhood.  In  all  these  de- 
lents  of  popular  instruction,  or- 
kges,  and  hospitals,  the  Catholic 
;h  ii»  California  leads  the  way, 
ding  aid  and  care  to  all*  witbont 
ction  of  creed  or  nation.  The 
>lic  convents  and  establishments 

out  conspicuously  to    all    the 

on  the  heights  and  in  the  prin- 
thorougbfares  of  San  Francisco. 
>  are  all  works  which  we  atlrib- 
"  the  zeal  of  the  Irish,  and  which 

to  Americans,  and  they  admit 
•oof,  the  faith  and  charity  of  the 
►lie  Church.  They  arc  an  ap- 
0  their  heart  and  to  tlieir  reason. 
low  for  the  appeal  to  their  sense 
>ne8ty  and  jnatice.  Take  the 
flics  of  California  as  a  body,  and 
itand  before  any  r»ther  body  for 
ty  in  business.     They  nearly  all 

to  the  state  poor  merj ;  some 
0  borrow  money  for  their  jour- 
but  tbey  have  worked  their  way 
nd  now,  though  the  Jews  are 
irgest  capitaUfils,  and  the  Yan- 

from  being  more  numerous, 
absolutely  a  greater  amount  of 
b,  the  Irish  and  Catholics,  as  a 

arc  more  uniformly  weU  off. 
aean  of  comfort  and  sufficiency  is 
bly  higher  among  tbem  than 
5  others.  And  they  have  obtain- 
p  themselves  a  high  reputation 
lonesty  and  honorable  con- 
in  business.  It  is  impossible 
fc   peison    without    experience 


to  form  an  idea  of  tlic  amount  of 
cheating  and  rascality  which  is 
often  practised  in  trade  and  com- 
mei'ce.  Robbery  and  lying,  upon 
however  large  or  mean  a  scale,  whca 
successful,  ^vill  be  called  by  a  great 
number  only  "smart  conduct.'*  A 
man  is  not  tabooed  and  bsmished  the 
exchange  and  tlie  market  far  cheating 
his  creditoi's,  and  defrauding  the  pub- 
he,  as  he  would  be  in  London  or 
Liverpooh  lie  can  live  down  such 
public  opinion  as  there  is,  and  many 
of  his  friends  extend  a  misplaced  pity 
to  him,  or  think  none  the  worse  of 
htm  for  bis  behavior,  A  man  may 
become  bankrupt  three  or  four  times, 
and  become  richer  each  time  ;  this  ia 
not  uncommon ;  and  there  are  certain 
pei-sons  with  whom  it  i^i  taken  for 
granted  that  they  are  thus  "  making 
their  pile."  •"  So  and  so  has  just 
caved  in,"  said  a  merchant  j  **  and  ho 
had  §20,000  worth  of  goods  from  me 
last  week,  and  all  that*s  *  run  into  the 
ground,*  and  no  two  ways  about  that. 
He'll  be  through  the  courU  wKite^ 
washed  in  a  few  weeks."  **  Well,"* 
said  the  interlocutor,  *'  you  won't  let 
him  have  more  goods  without  ready 
money  T  ''  Yes,  I  shall.  He'll  just 
come  to  me  for  goods  to  set  up  again  ; 
and  he  knows  Til  let  him  have  them, 
for  he's  a  *  smart*  fellow  ;  he  will  ho 
better  able  to  pay  me  then  dian  he 
ever  has  been  before."  In  confirma- 
tion of  our  geneml  statement,  we  may 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Hittel : 

"  Insolvencies  legally  declared  and 
cancelled  by  the  courts  are  more  fre- 
quent in  San  Francisco,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Our  laws  provide 
that  any  man  who  declares  himself 
unable  to  pay  liis  debts,  and  petitions 
to  be  released  from  them,  may  obtain 
a  judicial  discharge,  unless  he  baa 
been  guilty  of  fraud  ;  and  as  the  fraud 
must  be  distinctly  proved  upon  liim 
before  the  discharge  will  be  denied, 
the  release  is  ahnost  invariably  ob- 
tained." 

From  this  testimony  of  a  long  resi- 
dent and  man  of  btislncss  in  Califor* 
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oia  it  will  be  readily  understood  how 
closely  mcn*s  pcrhonal  character  for 
honesty  will  be  scrutiniied  bj  persons 
wbo  ore  not  aDxiouB  to  sufiTer  in  del- 
ing with  them.  Now,  inquiric*  have 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Iri^h^  or 
American  Irish  Catholics,  are  con- 
sidered the  safest  class  of  men  to  do 
business  with.  Whether  it  be  early 
training,  religion,  the  eonfeftsional,  or 
the  influence  of  the  priests,  so  it  la  ; 
tliey  arc  trusted  by  a  Yankee  more 
readily  than  others  arc.  Far  bo  it 
from  us  to  impeach  the  honcsity,  and 
sense  of  honor,  of  all  save  the  Irish 
and  CathoUes.  These  natural  vir- 
tuei  shine  with  the  greatest  brilliancy 
in  many  an  unbelieving  man  of  busi- 
ness. We  but  record  a  fact  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  Irish,  and 
spreads  the  good  odor  of  the  religion 
thoy  profess. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  direct 
action  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the 
clet^y  upon  tlie  population.  The 
bishop  is  the  "  forma  gregis  facta  ex 
animo,"  **  the  city  on  the  hill /*  "  the 
candle  placed  high  upon  the  candle- 
stick," giving  it^  light  around  ;  and  ou 
each  prelate  bestows  what  ^t\s  he 
plea^efi.  With  these  he  illumines  the 
world  in  the  person  of  his  minister. 

Go,  then,  up  Califonna  street,  turn 
round  the  cathedral  of  Su  Mary*St  and 
you  will  enter  a  miserabh-%  dingy 
little  house.  This  is  the  residence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco 
and  his  clergy «  who  live  with  him  in 
community.  To  the  left  are  a  number 
of  little  yanis,  and  the  back  windows 
of  the  bouses  in  which  the  Chinamen 
are  swarming.  Broken  i>ot3  and 
pans^  old  doors,  and  a  yellow  compost, 
window-frames,  fiigotSj  remnants  of 
ttse<l  fireworks,  etdes  of  pig  gla2ed 
and  vanii'iht'd.  long  strings  of  meat- 
God  only  knows  what  meAt — ^hanging 
to  dry,  dog-kennels,  dead  cate,  dirty 
linen  in  heap«,  and  white  linen  and 
blue  cottons  drying  on  linej  or  lying 
tm  mbbisli — such  is  the  view  to  Urn 
left.    The  odors  which  exhale  from  it 


who  shall  describe  ?     A 
probably  set  the  whole  of 
ises  in  a  conftagratioa ;  and 
templed  to  ilxink   tlmi    erm 
would  be   a  blessing.     To 
adjoining  the   cathedral,  it 
where  the  Catholic    boj# 
to  play ;  and   in  ihia 
little  iron  or  zinc  coi 
two  rooms.     This  is  wh 
bishop  lives ;  one  is  tiia 
other  his  office,  where  liii 
are  at  work  all  day.     No  mnn  it  n 
poorly  lotlgcd  in  the  v  '     '  ;  i 

no  man  preaches  the  er, 

gehcal  poverty,  a  detaduncat  ta  t 
midjst  of  this  money-wonriii|jpiiig  ci 
like  this  Dominican  Spsa^  All 
bishop  of  San  Franciaciv  Vttm  I 
in  the  morning  to  one  r.  m*  m 
day,  and  for  two  or  thrtr-r  K^uni  rfci 
evening,  his  grace,  armycd  ta  hat 
men  white  habit,  and  with  lils  ^m 
cord  and  pectoral  croaa^ 
who  come  to  consult  lum^  to  Uk  i 
him,  to  cotiverse  with  bbD^  be  tti; 
who  they  may — emignaU^ 
meivhants,  tlte  afflicted,  line 
unfortunate.  The  exAinii] 
life  of  dt«5infer»'*«led  sCfUf 
plir  v  has  toU 

inh:  »  Frandico 

irrt  '^ver*      It  ha*  btn 

of    I!.'.  '^lie    Ihflih'iir<»9 

by  the  Chi 

On    uIav^    I..: 
when  San  Fri 
and  V't''»  ':•  -  '  ,   il. 

Dr.  irouwi 

an  etiuvMi^  :uni  zpuiou?^  body  of 
Thcrn  were,  indeed,  alrrady  bcfil 
him  some  few  who  '  "  ring  k  li 
viney:ird  to  Uiis  there  « 

also  lliere  tlwi  Tf^lndc  ut  lixiTotpn,  m 
of  scmidalous  life,  tuid  mf»n  afledtl 
to    he    prientA    who  y>  %9li 

^VTir^rtniptHi  hf  went  f^s  .  r»lM 

^^,  wticU  h 
su{*j  '   prioiU 

nth'  '  di»w  bi 

ndid  semiiuyry  ftpoctltf  : 
t  ..,.,, .i,i:  of  whomt  wcbelicTo,! 
Erst  wai  the  present  bisbop  al  Mar 
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Oonnell,  bo  distinguisbed 
:ies8^  learnings  pltty^  and 
dvjition  of  the  Indian  a* 

while  man.  May  that 
ontinue  to  send  forth  its 
of  laborers,  who  may  be 
eiywhere  m  they  are  in 

a  Tirtuous  and  exem- 
1      But  the   arehbishopi 

of  a  general,  perceived 
to  make  a  deep  impres- 
le  masses  which  were 
»elre9  with  incredible  ac- 
Fraucisco  and  the  coun- 
leceasary,  in  addition  to 
ergy,  which  were  atation- 
a  through  tbe  city  and 
jrm  a  strong  body  of  in- 
en,  who  should  act  upon 
n  with  all  the  accumu- 
kf  a  compact  square.  He 
ed  into  the  field  the  Jesuit 
jj  came  down  in  little 
ft  Oregon  and  the  Rocky 
"om  the  Eaatem  states, 
imoat.  He  assigned  to 
mission  of  Santa  Clara, 
tiles  from  San  Francisco, 
they  should  at  once  open 
the  better  classes  ;  and 
1  San  FraHcii^co,  among 
♦  in  order  to  fona  a  day 
e  inliabitants  of  the  city  ; 
h  in  which  tliey  should 
ly  all  those  industries  of 
reats,    sermons,  lectures, 

Bodalities,  wliich  consti^ 
iderable  an  element  of 
e  in  Rome,  and  upon  the 
ilatioDs  in  the  midst  of 
3tablish  themselves, 
already  shown  that  the 
foremost  in  the  formation 
orphanages,  and  schools 
'♦  She  is  also  first  in  re- 
;be  excellence  and  solidi- 
her  education.  The  Col- 
L  Clara  has  a  public  name 
westera  coaat,  in  Mexico 
>  being  the  most  efficient 
lucation  on  the  Pacific, 
to  appreciate  the  value  of 
t  ifl  necessary  to  under- 

I  of  the  infidelity,  im- 


moral! ty»  and  vioe  against  which  it 
acts  as  a  barrier.  Precocity  in  vice 
In  California  exceeds  anything  we 
know  in  England ;  and  the  domestic 
inner  life  of  the  family,  except  among 
the  IrLahi  who  still  maintain  its  sanc- 
tity in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  a  cer- 
tain small  minority  of  others,  has 
probably  less  existence  than  in  the 
Eastern  states.  In  the  state  system, 
boys  and  girls  attend  the  same  schools 
up  to  seventeen  and  eighteen.  We 
have  heard  of  a  college  io  which  boys 
and  girls  were  educated  together  and 
bved  under  the  same  roof;  and  we 
have  been  told  of  even  girls*  boarding- 
Bchotjls  having  been  broken  up  on  ac- 
count of  vice  and  disea^ie.  But  rather 
than  speak  ouraekes,  we  prefer  to 
quote  the  publighed  evidence  of  a  Cal- 
ifornian  as  to  the  moral  state  of  so- 
ciety : 

**  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  in- 
dividual more  free  from  restraint. 
Men»  and  women,  and  children  are 
permitted  to  do  nearly  as  they  please. 
High  wages,  migratory  habits,  and 
bachelor  life  are  not  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  stiBT  social  rules  among 
men,  and  the  tone  of  society  among 
women  must  pariake  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  that  among  men,  especially 
in  a  country  where  women  are  in  a 
small  minority,  and  are  therefore  much 
couiied.  Public  opinion,  wlach  qa  a 
guardian  of  public  morals  is  more 
powerful  than  the  forms  of  law,  loses 
much  of  its  power  in  a  community 
where  the  inhabitants  are  not  penmi- 
nent  residents.  A  large  portion  of  the 
men  in  California  lire  either  in  cabins 
or  in  hotels,  remote  from  women  rela- 
tives, and  therefore  uninfluenced  by  the 
powers  of  a  home.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  married  women  to  go  to  par- 
ties and  t>alls  in  company  with  young 
bachelor  friends.  The  girls  commonoe 
going  into  *^  society"  about  fiffceen,  and 
then  receive  company  alone^  and  go 
out  alone  with  young  men  to  dances 
and  other  places  of  amtisement  In 
this  there  is  a  great  error :  too  much 
liberty  is  allowed  to  girls  in  the  states 
on  the  Atlantic  slope^  and  still  greater 
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liberty  is  j^ven  here,  where,  aft  they 
ripen   earlierj   they    should   be    more 
guarded/'* 
Again: 

**  Tlie  relation  between  the  sexes  is 
unsound.  Unfortunate  women  are 
numerous,  and  separations  and  di- 
vorces between  married  couples  fre- 
qaent.  No  civilized  country  ciin  equal 
us  in  tlie  proportionate  number  of  di- 
vorces. Our  laws  are  not  so  lax  as 
those  of  several  states  cast  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but  the  circumstances  of  life 
are  more  favorable  to  separation.  The 
small  proportion  of  women  makes  a 
demaad  for  the  sex,  and  so  when  a 
woman  is  oppressed  by  her  husband 
she  can  generally  find  somebody  else 
who  will  not  oppress  her,  and  she  v\'ill 
ttDply  for  a  divorce.  The  abundance 
ot  money  is  here  felt  also.  To  prose- 
cute a  divorce  costs  money,  and  many 
cannot  pay  in  poorer  countries.  Dur- 
ing 1860,  eighty -five  divorce  suits 
were  commenced  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  sixty-one  of  these,  or  three* 
fourths  of  the  cascs^  the  wives  were 
the  pkintiffs." 

We  need  add  no  comment.  Such 
being  the  tone  and  condition  of  society, 
of  what  inestimable  value  must  not 
good  Catholic  colleges  be  to  the  whole 
country  I  They  are  highly  appreciated 
by  many  who  are  not  Catholics :  for 
tliey  send  their  children  to  Santa 
Clara,  and  to  the  convents  of  Notre 
Dame,  being  fully  persuaded  that  they 
will  not  only  be  educated  in  the 
soundest  principles  of  morality,  and  be 
fenced  in  from  evil»  but  will  receive  a 
higher  intellectual  training  than  they 
could  elsewhere.  Society,  indeed, 
must  modify  any  particular  system  of 
education;  and  the  Jesuits  have  had 
to  depaH  from  their  traditional  prac* 
ticG  of  a  thorough  classical  training, 
in  favor  of  positive  sciences,  especially 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  to 
adopt  the  utilitarian  line  of  instruction 
rather  than  that  which  is  the  habit  in 
Europe.  Their  colleges  in  Santa 
Clara  and  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 

•  **]te«o«nset  of  QOlfornlA,"  p,  9Si 


schools    of   Notice    Dame, 
marked  o^  the  principal  edi 
establishments     in    Colifomi 
they  are  telling  steadllj  lipoo 
pid* 

The  {1    '■"  *  ']>   lias   also 
another  >  i   behalf  of 

die  classes,  which  do  doubt 
its  fruit  All  are  thus  amply 
for;  and  no  one  pointa  a 
scorn  toward  the  Catholic 
ignorance  and  neglect  of  edneitil 
rather  she  is  looked  upon  aa  pr«^ 
nent  in  her  training,  and  men  exier 
to  her  communion  send  their  cbitdl 
to  learn  wisdom  at  hor  etMH 
ments« 

The  sand-hills  m  the  mid^t  of  wU 
the  college  and  church  of  S 
were  placed^  have  lon^  tin. 
ried  away  by  the  n 
of  steam-power,  : 
buildings  stand  out    \ 
the  widest  street  in  C  i 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  ^^ 

on  in  this  cliurch,  and  v, 

conclusion.      We    have    j^ 

ferred  at  some  lengtb  t 

and  lecture-going  habi 

cans,  and  to  the  conquv 

Cathohe  Church  alone  hjia 

to  make  among  them,  by 

herself  to  their  good  qualities^ 

leading  them  to  Grod  by  the 

Adam.     Long  ago  the  archbishop  |fi 

ceived  this,  and  acted    proiapdv 

planting  in  the  capital,  in  addituM 

the  busy,  active  secular  dctgjTt  i 

community  of  Su  IgnatiQa^  wtfh 

leisure,  talent,  and  training,  ta  n 

special    requirements ;    and  Maili 

would  show   with   what    sQccea 

grace's    plans    have    beeai    cmm 

But  we  must  pass  on,  and  ooofiiia 

notice  to  a  particular  industry  of 

society,  which  at  San  Frmodieii 

received  a  special  blessing    ^^^  *-*' 

it  b  not  a  specialty  of  tht 

a  common  arm  in  the  artDorv  cm 

Church  ;  we  refer  to  the  system 

datitte^  and  confratermued*     Tbf 

was  Urst  introdacAd    by  Sl  Fj 

and  Sl  Dominic  in  their  thitd^ 

and  was    perfected  and 
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▼arious  devout   ends  by 

ly   St.   IgnatiuSy   and    St 

the    sixteenth    cennirj 

covered  his  diocese  with 
ies  as  with  so  many  nets, 
organized  the  little  oratory, 
suits  wherever  they  estab- 
Ives  are  careful  to  found 

of  the  B.  Virgin,  and  that 
h  as  the  patron  of  the  Bona 
eir  colleges  or  among  the 

of  their  public  churches. 

I  exceed  the  importance  of 
lities  and  confraternities, 
ell  on  the  subject  all  the 
gly,  because  of  our  own 
eir  more  perfect  develop- 
>read  among  ourselves.  It 
:hat  such  associations  are 
ivcr  desirable  in  countries 
d  and  America,  where  ex- 
ers  and  seductions  are  so 
nd  insidious,  and  ecclesias- 
ce  so  limited. 

lie  countries  the  population 
vith  religious  houses,  con- 
lonmiunities,  and  the  priest- 
aerous,  visible  to  the  eye  of 
clothed  in  its  own  dress, 

II  classes  of  society,  and 
olitical  and  national  status 

Their  influence,  therefore, 
ind  ever  present.  It  is 
ith  the  English  clergy,  who 
,e  of  the  advantages  allud* 
re  absorbed  in  begging  and 
ith  one  hand,  while  with 
ley  hastily  baptize,  absolve, 
the  new-bom,  the  viator, 
ing.  Now  well-organized 
f  laymen  supply  the  ab- 
lose  more  powerful  infla- 
hich  we  daily  lament  the 
r  are  a  security  to  each 
gainst  himself,  and  they 
1  with  a  new  zeal  and  ac- 
s  neighbor.  In  San  Fran- 
is  a  sodality  for  men  and 
len.  They  hold  their  re- 
ictings,  sing  the  office  of  the 
irgin,  receive  instructions, 
nt  the  sacraments  on  ap- 


pointed days':  they  have  also  their  li- 
brary. The  object  is  purely  spiritual, 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  kind  of  ob- 
ligatory subscription.  Is  a  youth  be- 
ing led  away,  or  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
gers, his  friend  induces  him  to  join 
him  in  the  sodality.  It  is  a  spiritual 
citadel  into  which  all  may  enter,  and 
find  a  new  armor  and  strength  against 
self  and  the  world.  Those  newly  bom 
to  the  faith  are  gradually  and  easily 
edified  and  perfected  in  their  new  re- 
ligion, by  contact  with  the  more  fer- 
vent members  whom  they  find  in  the 
sodality.  Such  a  system  cannot  be 
too  widely  spread.  Why  should  not  a 
sodality  be  established  in  every  con- 
siderable parish?  After  a  time,  all 
would  loudly  proclaim  that  they  had 
built  up  a  tower  of  strength  within  the 
Church.  But  we  may  not  dwell  long- 
er on  these  topics. 

The  great  spiritual  dangers  in  Cali- 
fomia  are  rank  infidelity  and  unblush- 
ing naturalism:  the  one  and  only 
promise  of  religion,  the  one  hope  of 
salvation,  is  in  the  attitude  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr. 
Hittel  sums  up  the  relative  numbers 
thus,:  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the 
male  population  frequent  some  place 
of  worship ;  of  the  remaining  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  one-third  occasionally  go 
to  diurch,  according  to  the  attraction 
there,  and  two-thirds  never  go  near  a 
church,  and  are  not  to  be  counted  as 
•Christians.  He  estimates  the  Protest- 
ants at  10,000,  of  whom  the  Episco- 
palians are  numbered  at  only  600 
communicants,  with  twenty  churches 
and  eighteen  clerg}'men ;  Uie  Jews  at 
2,000.  The  Catholic  priests,  he  adds, 
cbiim  80,000  communicants  in  their 
church,  and  they  are  more  attentive 
to  the  forms  of  their  faith  than  are  the 
Protestants.  In  a  word.  Catholicity  is 
in  the  ascendant,  the  sects  are  in  the 
decline,  and  the  battle  is  between  pa- 
ganism with  a  mythology  of  dollars, 
and  the  Church  of  God  with  her  pre- 
cepts of  self-denial  and  her  promises 
of  eternal  life. 
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L  Tbtf  MoBlk. 

PATIEXCE. 

FSOM  THS  GBXMAS. 

Ai.L  throngli  this  earth  we  live  in 

Aolent  angel  goes. 
Seal  hj  the  God  of  mercj 

To  soften  earthlj  woes. 
Sweet  peace  and  gracioos  pitj' 

In  hia  meek  ejes  abide ; 
That  angers  name  is  Patience — 

Oh,  tidLC  him  for  joor  guide. 

His  gentle  hand  will  lead  thee 

Tluroagh  paths  of  grief  and  gloom  ; 
His  diecring  yoice  will  whisper 

Of  brighter  days  to  come ; 
For  when  thy  heart  is  sinking, 

His  courage  &ileth  not ; 
Ho  helps  ihj  cross  to  cany, 

And  soothes  the  saddest  lot 

He  turns  to  chastened  sadness 

Theanguished  spirit's  cry ; 
The  restless  heart  he  colmeth 

To  meek  tranquillity ; 
The  darkest  hour  will  brighten 

At  his  benign  conmiand, 
And  every  wound  he  healeth 

With  slow  but  certain  hand. 

He  dries,  without  reproving, 

The  tears  upon  thy  cheek  ; 
He  doth  not  chide  thy  longings, 

But  makes  them  calm  and  meek ; 
And  if,  when  storms  are  raging. 

Thou  askest,  munnuring,  "  Why  ?* 
He  answers  not,  but  pointeth 

With  quiet  smile  on  high. 

He  hath  not  ready  answer 

For  ereij  question  here : 
*•  Endure,"  so  runs  his  moito^ 

-  The  time  for  r^>t  is  near." 
So,  with  few  words,  beside  thee 

Fareth  thine  anp?l-frirt>d : 
Thinking  not  of  the  joaroey. 

But  ot*  its  gkcious  ecd. 
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From  The  Lilerary  Workman. 

E  TWO  FRIENDS  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 


it  attraction  to  all  Catholics 
Antwerp  is  its  cathedral, 
remains  after  so  many  tem- 

¥ar  and  sedition  the  glory 

re  exists  in  one  of  the  other 
%  monument  which  has  an 
r  Enghsh  and  Scotch  Cath- 
ost    personal;   it  is  in  the 

St.    Andrew,  which  was 

the  year  1529.  Like  most 
rches  in  Belgian  towns,  it  is 
irable  size  and  lofty.  It 
le  of  the  pulpits  for  which 
nore  than  any  other  coun- 
irope,  is  famous.  On  the 
le  church,  in  front  of  the 
d  immediately  under  the 
8  a  representation  in  carv- 
f  the  great  event  recorded 
xteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
verses  of  the  first  chapter 
k's  Gospel : 

issing  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
ion  and  Andrew  his  brother 
its  into  the  sea,  for  they 
irmen:  and  Jesus  said  to 
e  after  me  and  I  will  make 
)me  fishers  of  men.  And 
y  leaving  their  nets,  they 
m." 
le  event  is  recorded  in  St. 

The  whole  scene  is  repre- 
:he  most  life-like  manner. 
J  of  our  blessed  Lord,  of 
nd  St.  Andrew,  are  of  the 
,  or  nearly  so.  Our  bless- 
inds  by  himself,  toward  the 
g  down  the  church.  One 
)stlcs  is  seated  in  a  boat 
3h  shallow  waves  are  rip- 
e  other  stands  by  the  boat 
)re.  A  net  contains  fish, 
7  all  the  attitudes  of  fish 

and  brought  to  land.    The 


figure  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  future  apostles  listening 
to  him  with  the  utmost  reverence,  are 
given  with  profound  truth,  and  are 
ftiU  of  the  purest  sentiment  of  religion. 
The  pulpit  has  a  sounding-board  on 
which  stands  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
supported  by  small  angelic  figures. 
It  is  however  the  scene  on  the  floor  of 
the  church  which  is  the  great  object  of 
admiration.  The  pulpit  is  fixed 
against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave, 
and  a  little  eastward  of  it,  beyond 
the  next  pillar,  is  an  altar  inclosed  by 
a  marble  screen.  Against  the  pillaar 
nearest  to  the  altar,  and  behind  it,  is 
placed  the  monument  which  has  so 
great  an  attraction  for  Catholics  speak- 
ing the  English  tongue. 

It  is  called  in  the  guide-books,  ^  A 
marble  monument  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mary  Stuart  by  two  English 
ladies." 

But  this  is  not  exactly  true.  It  is- 
the  monument,  as  will  be  seen,  of  two 
English  ladies:  and  it  was  obvi- 
ously intended  also  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  their  sovereign  and  mistress 
the  queen.  It  is  placed  high  up  the 
pillar,  quite  out  of  reach ;  but  the  in- 
scription upon  it  can  be  read  perfectly 
by  spending  some  time  and  trouble  in 
considering  it. 

The  inscription  occupies  the  whole 
centre  of  the  monument  It  is  in 
Latin«  and  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation  of  it ; 

^  Maty  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland 
and  France,  modier  of  James,  King 
of  Great  Britun,  coming  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1568,  for  the  sake  of 
taking  refuge,  was  beheaded  through 
the  perfidy  of  her  kinswoman  Eli^ 
beth,  reigning  there,  and  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  heretical  parliament^ 
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after  nineteen  ^ears  of  captivity  for  the 
Bake  of  religion*  She  eonsuin mated 
her  martjri^om  in  Uie  year  of  our 
Lord  1587^  and  in  the  45th  year  of 
her  age  and  of  her  reign* 

•*  Saered  to  God,  best  and  greatest* 
"  You  behold,  oh  IraveUer,  the  mon- 
ument of  two  noble  raatrons  of  Great 
Britain  who,  flying  to  the  protection 
I  of  the  Catholic  king  from  their  coun- 
try, for  the  eake  of  ortliodox  religion, 
here  repose  in  tlie  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

"  First,  Barbara  Mowbray*-  daugh- 
ter of  the  Lortl  John,  Baron  3 ' 
who,  being   lady  of   the  h^^.>-  v 

to  the  most  eerone  Mary  Stuart, 
Qaeen  of  Scotland,  was  given  in  mar- 
liiige  to  GillKirt  Curie,  who  for  more 
than  twenty,  years  was  privy  eonncil- 
lor.  They  lived  together  happily  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  had  eiglit 
ehiltlren.  Of  these  aix  have  passed 
to  heaven ;  two  sons,  8tjll  alive,  were 
trained  in  liberal  studies.  James  en- 
tei-ed  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Madiid, 
in  Spain;  Ilippolytug,  the  younger, 
made  hia  choice  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
army  of  Christ  in  the  Society  of  Je^us 
in  the  province  of  French  Flanders. 
lie,  sorrowing,  and  with  tears,  made 
it  his  care  to  place  this  monument  to 
the  memory  of  his  admirable  raotlier, 
who,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  1G16,  and  in  theo7th  year  of  her 
age,  exchanged  Um  unstable  life  for 
tlie  life  of  eternity. 

••  Secondly,  the  memory  of  Eliza- 
beth Curie,  his  aunt,  of  the  same  no- 
ble race  of  tlie  Curies,  who  also  was 
the  faithful  companion  of  the  chamber 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Queen  Mary 
for  eight  years;  and  to  whom  the 
queen  at  her  death  gave  her  last  kiss ; 
who  never  married,  and  lived  a  life 
eminent  for  piety  and  chastity.  Hip- 
polvtus  Curie,  eon  of  her  brother,  in 
great  good  will,  in  memory  of  her 
dotierte,  and  tis  an  expression  of  his 
own  love  and  gratiinde,  placed  this 
monument  here.  She  ended  her  life 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1G20,  on  the 
39tli  day  of  May,  in  the  60th  year  of 
her  Age. 


ling^ 
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"  May  they  rest  in  pea^ee.  

Opposite  to  your  left  haaid,  n  }9 
look  at  the  monument,  by  the  siii  d 
the  inscription,  is  iho  figm  of  a  fr 
male  saint  holding  n  bookt  and  i 
neath,  in  hrge  letters,  St.  Bai 
On  the  other  side  n»'  ♦I"  ^^»< 
is  anotiicr  female  s 
her  dress,  with  gold  i  ^,ii . 
der  her  lefl  arm,  and  ooc 
her  right  hand.  Uo dement] 
written  St.  ELi£jtBi:iii« 
Ehzabeih  of  Hungary.  At 
tlie  monument,  inclotied  m  a  i 
of  marble,  is  a  very  agrtseabk 
ing  of  the  queen,  and  at  i 
the  monument^  below  the  in 
is  a  lozenge  of  white  marbla«  i 
tbc  arms  of  Scotland,  FraQ6i^ 
Eu>riund,  car\^ed,  but  not  cole 

IkLiss  StriekiauJ,  in  the  f 
of  her  life  of  Mary,  Quei» 
pTCS  a  Tersiou  of  this  ^pitapli*  i 
mentions  the  fact  of  tlie  burial  oftl 
ladies  in  the  church  of  8t»  Aadlfff. 
The  version  of  the  epitaph  which  wf 
have  given  is  more  exact  tlian  ikl 
jfivcn  by  Miss  S  '  V  1  ;  and  Jfi* 
StricJiland   is  mi  3myiii|l^ 

the  churoli  of  St«  AnJrua'  is  a  "^mA 
Scotch  church.** 

Indeed  it  It  In  kflOV  li* 

such  an  exp:  uuld  ht  affU 

to  Su  Andrew's  church*     It  If  f(^ 
tainly  not  a  amall  church,  m  wt  hift 
said;  and  is  certainly  not  a  SeiA 
church*  in  any  ijilelligible  sooMof  tla* 
expression.     It  waa   built    In    l&^f 
under  the  government  of  MarjT'^'  *^ 
Austria,   l>uchcs§    of  Panaa. 
Strickland  mentions  tlie  paintii^^  .^ 
the  top  of  the   monument  a^  httfifig 
been  brought  over    to    Antwerp   liy 
Elizabeth  and  Barbara   CuHc.    Bit 
in  speaking  of  ihr  S  yiamhaj 

»he  has  faUed  to  i  to  Ibc  r^ 

ligion  of  theae  hidic^. 

She  savtt  that  *^  Barbara  and  ' 
Mowbray,  the  twoyoangeat  daugikfati^ 
of  the  Laird  of  BambonmgK  *  l^ 
lag  mGmbcr  of  the  Fr&Abyierimfi  Coa^ 
^egadoDf  .  •  *  souglu  aad  m^ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  tlie  melaiidiii^ 
priirtlcgto  of  Imag  added  to  ih&  ptkmF 
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lolJ  of  iheir  captive  queen — ^a 
they  might  probably  have  solic- 
vain  if  they  had  not  been  Frot- 
I,  and  their  father,  Sir  John 
ray,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
action"  (p.  380). 
gives  no  authority  for  her  state- 
as  to  the  religion  of  the  daugh- 
Barbara  and  Gillies,  and  the 
alities,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
seem  all  to  lie  the  other  way. 
1  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
'ere  Catholics  in  Antwerp. 
3  Stricklaud,  in  describing  the 
.  travcstie  of  a  funeral  perform- 
'  the  Protestant  ministers  in 
►orough  cathedral  over  the 
if  the  Scotch  queen,  five  months 
;hc  had  been  murdered,  inen- 
that  none  of  the  queen's  train 
attend  at  the  Protestant  ser- 
'*  with  the  exception  of  Sir  An- 
klelville  and  the  two  Mowbray s, 
'ere  members  of  the  Reformed 
h." 

:  is  true  that  those  two  ladies 
isent  to  be  present  when  all  the 
refused,  with  great  contempt, 
iertaiuly  is  a  presumption  that 
.  time  they  continued  in  the  re- 
of  Knox. 

fact  is,  indeed,  capable  of  an- 
rery  natural  explanation.  They 
have  chosen  to  see  the  last  of 
mistress ;  remaining  present 
t  taking  any  part  in  the  shame- 
emonies. 

significant  statement  in  the  epi- 
^hich  we  have  given,  and  which 
Strickland  has  omitted,  makes  it 
I  that  if  Gillies  Mowbray  con- 
in  Knox's  or  any  other  form  of 
,  her  sister  Barbara  Mowbray, 
:  Gilbert  Curie,  was  a  Catholic 
leaving  England.  The  words 
1  by  Miss  Strickland  we  now 
1;  in  italics :  "  You  behold,  oh 
er,  the  monument  of  two  noble 
18  of  Great  'BritAin,  who^  fl^ng 
protection  of  the  Catholic  king 
heir  country  for  the  sake  ofor^ 
religion,  here  repose  in  the  hope 
resurrection" 
I  Strickland's  account  of  the 


monument  also  omits  to  notice  the 
queen's  arms  which  we  have  mention- 
ed. This  Widow's  Lozenge  tells  the 
whole  case  against  her  rival  Elizabeth. 
Persons  who  understand  the  laws  of 
heraldry  see  its  meaning  at  once. 
But  for  general  readers  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  arms  of  Scotland '  are 
put  first,  then  the  arms  of  England  as 
they  were  used  at  that  period  by  Eng- 
lish sovereigns.  Now,  if  Elizabeth 
had  been  legitimate,  and  had  a  just 
title  to  the  throne.  Queen  Mary  would 
have  had  no  just  right  to  place  the 
English  arms  in  her  lozenge.  The 
act  of  placing  these  arms  on  the  mon- 
ument of  the  Curies  was  a  protest 
against  the  illegitimate  usurper  who 
had  murdered  the  true  heir. 

Miss  Strickland  furnishes  the  date 
of  the  marriage  of  Gilbert  Curie  and 
Barbara  Mowbray.  It  took  place  in 
Tutbury  Castle,  in  Staffordshire,  in 
November,  1586,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  sisters  had  arrived  there  to  attend 
upon  the  queen.  Very  soon  after- 
ward, at  Fotheringay,  they  had  to  at- 
tend her  on  her  way  to  death.  Eliz- 
abeth Curie  was  one  of  the  two,  Jane 
Kennedy  being  the  other,  who  were 
allowed  by  the  wretches  who  directed 
her  murder  to  stand  by  her  and  see  it 
done. 

Miss  Strickland  mentions  that  the 
Conduct  of  the  attendants  of  Queen 
Mary  at  Peterborough  was  probably 
the  reason  why  they  were  sent  back 
to  Fotheringay  Castle,  instead  of  being 
liberated  after  the  pompous  funeral  of 
their  murdered  mistress.  "They 
were  cruelly  detained  there  nearly 
three  months,  in  the  most  rigorous 
captivity,  barely  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  Ufe,  and  denied  the  privi- 
leges of  air  and  exercise." 

Among  those  so  detained  were 
Gillies  Mowbray,  and  Barbara  (Mow- 
bray) Curie,  and  Elizabeth  Curie. 
James,  then  King  of  Scotland  only, 
sent  Sir  John  Mowbray  to  Elizabe^ 
to  remonstrate  on  the  treatment  of 
Queen  Mary's  servants  and  to  de- 
mand their  release.  Then,  having 
been  joined  by  Gilbert  Curie,  Barba- 
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ra*B  husband,  they  sought  the  proteo-  ed  person 

tioa  of  the  Catholic  king  in  Antwerp,  doubt  tha 

There  they  rest  in  the  church  of  the  their  dey 

gi^at  apostle,  the  patron  of  Scotland,  enjoyed  1 

The  unhappy  woman  who  occupied  beth  in  h< 

the  English  throne    obtained  entire  Our  re 

success — she    gained    the    English  to  receivi 

orown,  murdered  her  rival,  and  pur-  ladies  wt 

sued  Catholics  with  death,  ruin,  and  Mary,   Q 

exile.    Bat  probably  no  well  inform*  and  at  he 


From  The  Lunp. 

ALL-HALLOW  EVE;   OR,  THE  TE 

BT     BOBEBT      OUBl 
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The  moment  it  had  been  ascertain- 
ed that  Emon-a-knock  had  been  so  se- 
riously hurt,  Mom^lpdy  thought— oh, 
the  thoughtfulness  of  some  people  I— 
that  some  conveyance  would  be  re- 
quired, and  she  was  determined  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock.  Jamesy 
Doyle  it  was  who  had  been  despatchi- 
ed  for  the  jennet  and  cart,  with  a  to- 
ken to  the  only  servant-woman  in  the 
house  to  put  a  hair-mattrcsa — she 
knew  where  to  get  it— over  plenty  of 
straw  in  the  cart,  and  to  make  no  de- 
lay. 

Jamesy  Doyle  was  the  very  fellow 
to  make  no  mistake,  and  to  do  as  he 
was  bid ;  and  sure  enough  there  he 
was  now,  coming  up  the  boreen  with 
everything  as  correct  as  possible. 
Phil  ATDermott  and  Ned  Murrican 
led  poor  Emon  to  the  end  of  the  lane 
just  as  Jamesy  Doyle  came  up. 

"  This  is  for  you,  my  poor  fellow," 
said  he,  addressing  Emon.  ^  An'  I'm 
to  lave  you  every  foot  at  your  own 
doore — them's  my  ordhers  from  th' 
ould  masther  himsel'." 

Emon  was  about  to  speak,  or  to  en- 
deavor to  do  so;  but  ATDdrmott 
stopped  him. 


«Don'1 
Emon,  si 
lift  you  ii 
tongue." 

EmouH 
a  happy  i 

Of  oou 
him;  and 
tion  pa3se 
was  lifted 
tion,  and 
go  on,"  y 
big  Ned  ]) 
walking  c 

"It  wa 
for  the  j 
tellin'  hia 
the  cart." 

•^Ay,] 
him  to  gel 
top  of  it. 
her  that  I 

**Ay,  : 
hear  her 
life!" 

«In  tr 
what  she 
lay;*  was 
you  this  1 

"Whis 
would  sa 
« it  was 
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Jamefij  off;  wasn't  I  lookin'  at 
fivin'  him  the  kaj  of  the  barn  to 
the  sthraw?  Dear  me,  how 
ant  ye  all  are  !** 

.'hrue  for  you,  Katty  avrone ;  but 
t  it  Winny  that  put  him  up  to 
'  the  tears  coming  up  in  her  eyes 
e  axed  him  ?  an'  be  the  same 
,  the  hankicher  she  had  in  her 

was  for  all  the  world  the  very 
of    Emona-knock's    cap    an' 
es." 
lere  was  a  good  deal  of  truth,  but 

exaggeration,  in  the  above  gos- 

was  old  Ned  Cavana  himself 
had  despatched  Jamesy  Doyle 
lie  jennet  and  cart,  and  he  had 
fiven  him  the  key  of  the  bam — 
[atty  was  quite  right  so  far. 
w  let  it  be  known  that  there  Was 
man  in  the  parish  of  Rathcash, 
was  the  owner  of  a  horse  and 
who  would  not  have  cheerfully 
for  it  to  bring  Emon-a-knock 
,  when  the  proper  time  arrived  to 
>— and    Winny    Cavana    knew 

she  knew  that  her  father  would 

life  for  the  purpose,  the  moment 
i  mentioned  to  lum ;  and  she  was 
nined  that  her  father  should  be 

in  the  field."  There  was  noth- 
xtraordinary  in  the  fact  itself; 
s  the  relative  positions  of  the 
ts  that  rendered  it  food  for  the 
>  which  we  have  been  listening 
But  old  Ned  never  thought  of 
>s8ip  in  his  willingness  to  serve 
^hbor.  Winny  had  thought  of  it, 
craved  it,  rather  than  lose  the 
e.    It  was  she  who  had  suggest- 

her  father  to  send  Jamesy  for 
nnet,  and  to  give  him  the  key  of 
am  where  the  dry  'straw  was. 

0  gossips  had  known  this  little 
of  the  transaction,  doubtless  it 

1  not  have  escaped  their  com- 
u 

t  we  must  return  to  the  common, 
^ee  how    matters   are  going  on 

m  Murdock  had  witnessed  from 

■eat  distance  the  arrival  of  the 

t  and  cart;   and  of  course   he 
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knew  them.  He  did  not  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  Winny  Cavana  who 
had  sent  for  them — he  only  guessed 

that.     He  saw  "  that whelp" — 

he  put  this  shameful  addition  to  it  in 
his  anger— liHed  into  it;  and  if  he 
had  a  regret  as  to  the  accident,  it  was 
that  the  blow  had  not  been  the  inch- 
and-a-half  lower  which  Father  Far- 
reil  had  blessed  his  stars  had  not  been 
the  case.  This  was  the  second  time 
his  eyes  had  seen  the  preference  he 
always  dreaded.  He  had  not  forgot- 
ten tlie  scene  with  the  dog  on 
the  road.  He  had  not  been  so 
far  that  he  could  not  see,  nor  so  care- 
leps  that  he  did  not  remark,  the  hand- 
kerchief; nor  was  he  so  stupid  as  not 
to  divine  the  purport  of  the  amicable 
little  battle  which  apparently  took 
place  between  them  about  it.  The 
color  of  Lennon's  cap  and  sleeves  now 
also  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  jealousy 
suggested  that  it  was  she  who  made 
them. 

But  his  business  was  by  no  means 
finished  on  the  common.  He  could 
not,  as  it  were,  abscond,  deserting  his 
friends  ;  and  ill  as  his  humor  was  for 
what  was  before  him,  he  mu^t  go- 
through  with  it  It  would  help  to 
keep  him  from  thinking  for  a  while, 
at  all  events.  Beside,  the  sooner  he 
saw  Winny  Cavana  now  the  better. 
Ho  would  explain  the  accident  to  her 
as  if  it  had  happened  to  any  other 
person,  not  as  to  one  in  whom  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a  particular  interest 
on  her  part.  To  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject altogether,  he  felt  would  betray 
the  very  thing  he  wished  to  avoid. 

The  hurling  match  over,  it  had. 
been  arranged  that  the  evening  should 
conclude  with  a  dance,  to  crown  the 
amicable  feelings  with  which  the  two- 
contending  parishes  had  met  in  the 
strife  of  hurls.  The  boya  and  girls  of 
Rathcash  and  Shanvilla,  whichever 
side  won,  were  to  mingle  in  the  mazy 
dance,  to  the  enlivening  lilts  of  blind 
Murrin  the  piper,  who,  as  he  could  not 
see  the  game,  had  been  the  whole  af- 
ternoon squealing,  and  droning,  and 
hopping  the  brass  end  of  his  pipes 
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upon  a  pqtiare  polished- leather  patch, 
stitchfici  upon  the  knee  of  his  breeches. 

Therc^  now  appc^ared  to  be  some  sort 
of  a  hitch  jis  to  the  dance  coming  off 
at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  **  unto- 
wnrd  event"  which  had  already  con- 
siderably innrred  the  harmony  of  the 
meeting ;  for  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  dissati^thction  and  doubt  still  lin- 
gered in  the  heiirta  of  Shjin villa. 
Both  sidea  had  bmugJtt  a  barrel  of 
beer  for  the  occa^aion,  which  by  this 
time  it  was  almost  necessary  to  put 
upon  **the  stoop;"  Tom  Murdork  su- 
perintending the  eli.strihution  of  that 
from  RathcJish^  and  a  brother  of  big 
Ned  Marrican*8  that  from  Shfinvilla* 

Blind  Murrin  heard  some  of  the  talk 
which  was  panging  round  him  uboiit 
the  postponement  of  the  dance.  Like 
all  blind  pipers  he  was  sharp  of  hear- 
ing, and  somewhat  cranky  if  put  at 
all  out  of  tune. 

"  Arra,  what  would  tliey  put  it  off 
for?"  said  he,  looking  up,  and  closing 
his  elbow  on  the  bellows  to  silence  the 
pipes,  "  Is  it  because  wan  man  got  a 
cut  on  the  head?  I  heerd  Father 
Farrcll  say  there  wouldn't  be  a  ha- 
porth  on  him  agen  Sunda'  eight  days ; 
an'  I  becrd  him,  more  be  token,  tellin* 
the  boys  to  go  an'  ask  the  Rathca^h 
girls  to  dance*  Arra,  what  do  ye 
mane?  Isn't  the  counthry  gotthered 
now ;  an*  the  day  aa  fine  as  summer, 
an*  the  grass  brave  an*  dhry.  an'  lash- 
in's  of  beer  at  both  sides,  an'  didn't  I 
come  eleven  miles  this  moroin'  a 
parpose,  an'  what  the  diowl  would 
they  go  an*  put  off  the  dance  for? 
Do  yi>u  mane  to  say  they're  a/i- 
sftiotiffhs  or  anm'tdhattms^  or — what  ?" 

*^No,  Billy,"  said  a  Shanvilla  girl, 
with  good  legs,  neat  fci^t*  blark  boots, 
and  stockings  as  white  as  snow, — ^'  no, 
Billy;  but  neither  the  Shanvilla  boys 
nor  girls  have  any  heart  to  dance, 
after  Eman-a-knock  bein'  kilt  an'  sent 
home." 

"  There  won't  be  a  haporth  on  bim, 
I  tell  you,  agen  Sunda'.  Didn't  I 
hear  Father  Farrcll  say  so,  over  an* 
•over  again  ?  arra  batihershifh  Kitty,  to 
•be  suj^  they'll  dance  T 


While   blind   Murrin  w« 
ofP   thas,  Phil  M'Derrooti 
retaming  by  a  short  etit 
fields  toward  tliem. 

"  Here's  news  of  Kinem, 
he's  aJther  better  or  worse,"  ftxsM 
Kitty  Ri^illy  ;  and  some  drettl  di 
wn/f   unfavorable   ere^  thraigjh 
Shanvillas. 

^  Well,  Pliil,  bow  b  he?  wsn,! 
how  id  he  ?"  greeted  M'Denmia  I 
several  quarters  a*  he  cfime  uf». 

**A11   right,  girls.  H 

ter*  and  he  eerjt  me  1  1 

lose   the  first  dancc- 
wasenga^e^l;**  andh' 
pretty    Huhcaflh   girl    with  wrt 
eyes  and  bright  auburn  hmirf  itbo 
not  far  off, 

^  Arm,  didn't  I  know  they'd 
said  Murrin,  giving  two  or  t hi 
squeezes   with   hi«   «'nTow  bni 
music  ramci  like  the  thrceorfiiurft 
pulls   at   a   pump    before   Ibe  nil 
flows* 

It  then  ran  like  li:' 
the  crowd  tlial  the  d" 
begin,  and  oM  Mi  ^  i 

nc^t  at  the  lop  oi  r. 

ivitb   the  help  of  same  of 
daneera  amongst    tho    girl* 
9ide<«,  selected   that  spot  for  1^ 
po:^e,  be  lb  re  the  game  liii^J  eomi 
and  be  .liad  kepi  his  gnniud 

all  tlirf»1»»'^i     ».l  ivlti.r    nlT     fl.i*    iJ-inTt'l 

in  Cam  \ 

out  Wettnif^   MJ^     ^N  in^ii-;  ♦     ,  * 

longed  to  neither  party,  h  i 

5up}»lied  with  beer  alf  I 

Phil    ArDci-mott 
woi-da  to  the  pretty  1?  a 

left  her  af^pan^ntly  in  \ 

was  "  heei-d"  by  one  of  t^ 
say,  **  Of  course,  Phil ;  >> 
say  *  with  all  m 
only  a  pleasure  jv  j  fb^ 

— now  mind,  PhiU" 

**  Never  fear,  Sally.**     Am 
off  through  the  crowds  with 
np. 

Phir^  exf)cdition  was  to  look 
Winny  Cavaiin,  ti>  whtica  Kiod 
knock  bad  been  eatf»ged  for  tJie 
dancer  and  n»  be  hmm  mhm^ 
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bonnet  trimmed  with  broad  blue  rib- 
bon coald  be  seen  all  day,  he  made 
for  the  spot.  As  he  came  within  a 
few  perches  of  it,  he  saw  Tom  Mur- 
dock  in  seemingly  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  the  object  of  his  search,  and 
he  hung  back  for  a  few  minutes  un- 
percelved. 

Tom  Murdock,  we  have  seen,  was 
not  a  man  to  be  easily  taken  aback  by 
idrcumstances,  or  to  stand  self-accused 
by  any  apparent  consciousness  of 
guilt.  Guilty  or  not,  he  always 
braved  the  matter  out,  whatever  it 
might  be,  as  an  innocent  man  would, 
and  ought  As  the  dance  was  now 
about  to  begin,  and  old  Murrin's  pipes 
were  getting  loud  and  impatient,  Tom 
made  up  to  Winny.  He  had  watched 
an  opportunity  when  she  was  partly 
disengaged  from  those  around  her; 
and  indeed,  to  do  them  justice,  they 
^  made  themselves  scarce"  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

**  They  are  going  to  dance,  Winny ; 
will  you  allow  me  to  lead  you  out  T* 
he  said. 

Winny  had  been  pondering  in  her 
Qwn  mind  the  possibility  of  what  had 
now  taken  place;  and  atlcr  turning 
and  twisting  her  answer  into  twenty 
different  shapes,  had  selected  one  as 
the  safest  and  best  she  could  give, 
with  a  decided  refusal.  Now,  when 
the  anticipated  moment  1^  arrived, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  speak,  she  was 
almost  dumb.  Not  a  single  word  of 
any  one  of  the  replies  she  had  shaped 
out — and  least  of  all  the  one  she  had 
rehearsed  so  often  as  the  best— came 
to  her  aid. 

**  Will  you  not  even  answer  me, 
Winny  T*  he  added,  after  an  unusual- 
ly long  pause. 

"I  heard,"  >>he  said  hesitatingly, 
^that,  as  a  proof  of  the  good-will 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  parishes,  the  Rathcash  men  were 
to  ask  the  Shanvilla  girls,  and  Shan- 
villa  the  Rathcash." 

"  That  may  be  carried  out  too ;  but 
surely  such  an  arrangement  is  not  to 
pit>hibit  a  person  from  the  privilege  of 
askisg  a  near  neighbor." 


^No;  but  you  had  better  begin,  as 
leader,  by  setting  the  example  your- 
self. You  were  head  of  the  Rathcash 
men  all  day,  and  they  will  be  likely 
to  take  pattern  by  you." 

**  Well,  I  shfldl  begin  so,  Winny  ; 
but  say  that  you  will  dance  with  me 
by-and-by." 

*<  No,  Tom,  I  shall  not  say  any  such 
thing,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  dance  at  all ;  but  if 
I  do,  it  shall  be  but  once — and  that 
with  a  Shanvilla  man." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Winny,  that 
you  came  here  to-day  intending  to 
dance  but  once  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  she  replied  rather 
haughtily,  "  that  you  have  no  right  to 
do  more  than  ask  me  to  dance.  That 
is  a  right  I  can  no  more  deny  yon 
than  you  can  deny  me  the  right  to  re- 
fuse. But  you  have  no  right  to  cross- 
question  me." 

" If,"  he  contmued,  "it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  that  unfortunate  accident,  I 
protest—" 

**  Here,  father,"  said  Winny,  inter- 
rupting him  and  turning  from  him; 
**  shall  we  go  up  toward  the  piper  ?  I 
see  they  are  at  it." 

Tom  stood  disconcerted,  as  if  rivet- 
ed to  the  spot;  and  as  old  Ned  and 
his  daughter  walked  away,  he  saw 
Phil  M'Dermott  come  toward  them. 
He  watehed  and  saw  them  enter  into 
conversation. 

The  first  question  old  Ned  asked, 
knowing  that  Phil  had  gone  a  piece  of 
the  way  home  with  him,  was  of  course 
to  know  how  £mon  was. 

«  So  much  better,"  said  Phil,  « that 
he  had  a  mind  to  come  back  in  the  cart 
an'  look  on  at  the  dancin' ;  but  of 
course  we  would  not  let  him  do  so 
foolish  a  turn.  He  then  sent  me  back, 
afecrd  Miss  Winny  here  would  be  en- 
gaged afore  I  got  as  far  as  her.  He 
tould  me.  Miss  Winny,  that  he  was  to 
take  you  out  for  the  first  dance  your- 
self; an'  although  Phil  M'Dermott  is 
a  poor  excuse  for  Emon-a-knock  in  a 
dance,  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  mat-, 
ther,  I  hope.  Miss  Winny,  you  will 
dance  with  me." 
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«  Oeade  mUU  afaUka,  Phil,  for  your  Phil  threw 

own   sake  as   well  as  for  his,"  said  poll  down  1 

Winny,  putting  her  arm  through  his,  it  was  onl; 

and  walking  up  to  where  they  were  would  do,  i: 

^  at  it,''  as  she  had  said.  of  the  way. 

Tom  Murdock  had  kept   his   eye  In   fact, 

apon  her,  and  had  seen  this  transac-  Son,  Smit] 

tion.     Winny,  although   she  did  not  figured  ove 

know  it,  felt  conscious  that  he  was  were  so  w€ 

watching  her ;  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  of  any  kin< 

•ayage  triumph  she  had  thrust  her  Then  as 

arm  through  Phil   M'Dermott'd   and  the  very  fi 

walked  off  with  him.  if  it  can  ha 

**  Surely,"  said  Tom  to  himself,  "  it  ence  to  a  n 

18  not  possible  that  she's    going  to  called  dou\ 

dance  with  PhillTDermott,  the  great-  was  uppen 

est  clout  of  a  fellow  in  all  Shanvilla  mind,  it  ha 

— and  thaf  s  a  bold  word.     Nothing  We  hav 

but  a  bellows-blower  40  his  father — a  dirt — the 

common    nailor    at    the    cross-roads,  spite. 

Thank  God,  I  put  Emon,  as  she  calls  That  PI 

him,  from  dancing  with  her,  any  way.  en  dirty  ik 

He  would  be  bad  enough  ;  but  he  is  his  calling 

always  clean  at  all  events,  that's  one  his  knowl 

thing — nsen  han  an  shin.     See!  by  employed. 

the  devil,  there  she's  out  with  him,  on  all    Si 

BOie   enough.      I  think    the  girl   is  JkCDerraot 

mad.**  even  Tom 

Now  Tom  Murdock's  ill-humor  and  man's,"     i 

vexation  had  led  him,  though  only  to  Now  inde€ 

himself,  to  give  an  under-estimate  of  and  blotcl 

Phil  M'Dermott  in  more  respects  than  of  his  shi 

one.      In  the  first  place,  PhiFs  father,  Murdock's 

•o  far  from  being  a  common  nailor.  Such  a.< 

was  a  most  excellent  smith-of-all-work.  shirt  and  f 

He  made  ploughs,  harrows,  and  all  to  dance  ^ 

sorts  of  machinery,  and  was  unequivo-  sembly  of 

cally  the  best  horse-shoer  in  the  whole  they  were 

country.     People  were  in  the  habit  of  Kate  M 

sending  their  horses  6ve,  ay  ten,  miles  to  carry  o 

to  Bryan  ^FDcrmott's  forge—'*  estab-  all  the  mi 

lishment"  it  might  almost  be  called —  or  three 

and  Tom  Murdock   himself,  when  he  she  heard 

kept  the  race-mare,  had  sent  her  past  but  that  if 

half-a-dozen  forges  to  get  her  "  proper-  with  thew 

ly  fitted"  at  Phil  M'Dermott's.  now   aceu 

Phil  himself  had  served  his  time  to  from  whe 

his  father,  and  was  no  less  an  adept  and  tume 

in  all  matters  belonging  to  his  trade ;  friend,  TV 

and  as  to  **  driving  a  nail,"  there  never    dock  saw 

was  a  man  wore  an  apron  could  put  alone  as 

on  a  shoe  so  safely.      A  nail,  too,  ex-  cemed. 

cept  for  the  above  purpose,  was  never         Detenu 

made  in  their  forge.     If  •ometiines    there  wer 
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I  caught,"  and  that  she  had 
»wer  to  upset  his  ^enjoyment, 
3  up  to  Kate,  and,  assuming 
amiable  smile  which  the 
ifusion  of  his  mind  permitted, 
her  to  dance. 

is  it  that  jou  are  not  dano- 
?  Will  you  allow  me  to  lead 

Id,  Tom,  with  the  greatest 
)leasure;  but  I  heard  the 
boys  were  to  dance  with  the 
girls,  and  so  by  the  others 
tathcash  girls." 
I  the  old  story,  Kate.  It 
m  up  to  me  just  now ;  but 

0  such  restriction  upon  any 
ther  side.     And  I'll  tell  you 

Kate  Mulvey— not  a  Shan- 
['11  dance  with  this  day,  if  I 
ck  a  foot  under  me  I" 
as  not  sorry  to  find  him  in 
r.  If  she  could  soothe  round 
;s  on  her  own  account  now, 
)e  right     Under  any  phase 

Kate's  expression  of  coun- 
ts more  amiable  than  Win- 
a's,  although  perhaps  not  so 
fiandsome,  and  she  felt  that 
)w  looking  her  best. 
e,  Tom  ;  you  should  not  let 

accident  put  you  through 
that,  to  be  making  you 
'.  heard  that  was  the  rule, 
iscd  a  couple  of  the  Rath- 
But  if  you  tell  me  there  is 
le,  sure  I'll  go  out  with  you, 
e  any  man  in  the  parish." 
:  you,  Kate;  and  if  you 
now  the  truth,  there's  not  a 
ithcash,  or  Shanvilla  either, 

soon  dance  with." 

1  bocMishy  Tom ;  you'll  bard- 
ie b'lieve  that." 

will  tell,  Kate  dear,"  said  he, 
her  to  the  ring. 

ade  herself  as  agreeable  as 
amiable   she   always  was. 

i  her  partner  upon  his  ill- 
It  is  a  great  shame  for  you, 

J  said,  *'  to  let  trifles  annoy 

are  not  trifles,  Kate." 

'ay  you  do,  where  you  have 


so  much  to  make  you  happy ;  plenty 
of  money  and  property,  andeverybodj 
fond  of  you." 

"  No,  not  everybody ••* 

<'  And  you  can  do  just  as  you  like." 

"No,  I  can't" 

**  And  there  won't  be  a  pin's-worth 
the  matter  with  young  Lennon  in  a 
few  days ;  and  sure,  Tom,  every  one 
knows  it  was  an  accident" 

"  No,  not  every  one,"  thought  Tom 
to  himself.  The  other  interraptiont 
were  aloud  to  Kate ;  but  she  kept 
never  mindmg  him,  and  finished  what 
she  had  to  say. 

"  It  is  not  that  all  out,  Kate,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Oh,  I  see  I  I  suppose  Winny  has 
vexed  you ;  I  saw  her  laying  down  the 
law." 

^  She'd  vex  a  saint,  Kate." 

^  Faix,  an'  you're  not  one,  Tom,  Vm 
afeerd." 

"Nor  never  will,  I'm  afeerd^  said 
he,  forgetting  his  manners,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  last  word  as  she  had  dona, 
although  he  knew  better. 

She  saw  he  was  greatly  vexed,  but 
she  did  not  mind  it 

<^  If  I  were  you,  Tom,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  I  would  not  be  losing  my  time 
and  my  thoughts  on  the  likes  of  her.** 

This  last  expression  was  not  very 
complimentary  to  her  friend ;  but  Kate 
knew  she  would  excuse  it  (for  she  in- 
tended to  tell  her),  as  it  was  only 
helping  her  out 

**  You  are  her  bo3om  friend,  Kate," 
he  went  on,  "  and  could  tell  me  a  great 
deal  about  her,  if  you  liked." 

*^I  don't  like,  then;  and  the  somi 
word  I'll  tell  you,  Tom.  If  you're  not 
able  to  find  out  all  you  want  yourself, 
what  ji^ood's  in  you  T* 

<<  Well,  keep  it  to  yonrself,  Kate ;  I 
think  I  know  enough  about  her  al- 
ready." 

"  See  that,  now ;  an*  you  strivin*  to 
pick  more  out  of  me  I  This  much  FU 
tell  you,  any  way,  for  you're  apt  to 
find  it  out  yourself — ^that  she's  as  stab- 
bom  a  lass  as  any  in  the  province  of 
Gonnaught  What  she  says  she  won't 
do,  she  tMMt'l." 
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Te  need  not  remain  much  longer 
lie  dance  ourselves.  In  another 
hour  it  was  ''getting  late/'  the 
was  all  out,  Murrin's  pipes  wore 
ng  confused,  and  Bathcash  and 
ivilla  were  seen  straggling  over 
hills  in  twos  and  threes  and 
LI  parties  toward  their  respective 

C8. 

''e  cannot  do  better  than  end  this 
(ter  with  a  hearty  Irish  wish— 
)d  send  them  safe !" 


CHAPTER  xxr. 

ais  great  hurjing  match,  although 
1  spoken  of  before  it  came  off, 
80  universally  believed  to  be  a 
i  amicable,  a  botia-Jlde  piece  of 
lay  recreation,  and  not  an  ostensi- 
ixeuse  for  the  ulterior  purposes  of 
>onism,  or  a  fight,  that  no  precau- 
had  been  deemed  necessary  by 
>olice  to  detect  the  one  or  to  pre- 
the  other.  The  sub-inspector 
1  called  chief  constables)  had 
tly  reported  the  fact  that  it  would 
place  to  the  raident  magistrate 
?2a  a  non.  But*''  in  the  absence 
rom  informations"  of  an  intended 
he  would  neither  attend  himself, 
5ive  orders  for  the  police  to  do  so, 
ing  the  responsibility,  if  such  ex- 
,  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  dis- 
on  of  the  chief  in  question ;  who, 
ing  to  enjoy  the  day  otherwise 
elf,  was  satisfied  with  the  report 
lad  made,  and  did  not  interfere  by 
>wn  presence  or  that  of  his  men 
the  game.  Thus,  as  "  in  the  ab- 
5  of  sworn  informations"  the  resl- 
maglstratc  would  not  attend,  and 
e  absence  of  the  resident  magls- 
the  chief  would  not  attend,  Riith- 
and  Shanvilla  had  it  all  to  them- 
^  Perhaps  it  was  so  best  for  the 
uement  of  this  story  ;  for  had  the 
e  been  present,  the  whole  thing 
that  point  might  have  ended  very 
rently. 


But  although  it  had  not  been 
thought  necessary  that  a  police-party 
should  put  a  stop  to  the  day's  sport  on 
the  common,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  could  hear  of  a  man  "  hav- 
ing been  murdered"  on  the  occasion 
without  being  instantly  all  zeal  and 
activity.  Like  the  three  black  crows, 
the  real  fact  had  been  exaggerated, 
and  so  distorted  as  to  frighten  both 
the  chief  and  the  resident  magistrate, 
but  principally  the  latter,  as  the  in- 
tended assembly  had  been  reported  to 
him.  However,  '^better  late  than 
never."  They  heard  that  the  man 
was  not  yet  dead,  and  away  they 
started  on  the  same  jarvey,  to  visit 
him,  on  the  morning  afler  the  occuiv 
rencp. 

Their  whole  discussion  during  the 
drive — if  an  explanation  by  the  ma- 
gistrate could  be  called  a  discussion 
— was  on  the  safest  and  the  most  le- 
gal method  of  taking  a  dying  man's 
depositions,  and  wondering  if  he  knew 
who  struck  the  fatal  blow  in  this  in- 
stance, and  if  the  police  had  him  in 
custody,  etc 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  house,  but 
saw  no  sign  of  a  crowd,  or  of  police, 
whom  the  chief  would  have  backed  at 
any  odds  to  have  met  on  the  road 
with  a  prisoner. 

"Is  he  still  alive?"  whispered  the 
resident  magistrate  to  the  father,  who 
came  to  the  door. 

"  Oh  yes,  your  honor,  blessed  be 
God !  an'  will  soon  be  as  well  as  ever," 
he  replied.  "  It  was  a  mere  scratch, 
an'  there  won't  be  a  haporth  on  him  in 
a  day  or  two.  He  wanted  to  go 
back  to  look  at  them  dancin',  bat  I 
kep'  him  lying  on  the  bed." 

"  Does  he  know  you  ?"  said  the 
magistrate,  believing  that  the  man 
wanted  to  make  light  of  it,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case. 

"  Does  he  know  me,  is  it  ?  athen 
why  wouldn't  he  know  his  own  fit- 
ther?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  sensible,  then  ?* 

"  Arrah,  why  wouldn't  he  be  seofli- 
ble?  the  boy  was  never  anything 
else." 
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^  Thaf  8  right.  Does  he  know  who 
struck  the  blow  ?" 

"Ochone,  doesn't  every  one  know 
that,  your  honor?  Sure,  wasn't  it 
T<lm  Murdock?  an'  isn't  his  heart 
hruck  about  it  ?*' 

Here  the  constable  and  two  men  of 
the  nearest  police  station  came  up  at 
the  "double,"  wiping  their  faces,  to 
make  inquiries  for  report;  so  that 
they  were  not  so  remiss  after  all,  for  it 
was  still  early  in  the  morning. 

Old  Lennon  was  annoyed  at  aXL  this 
parade  and  show  about  the  place,  and 
continued,  "  Athen,  your  honor,  what 
do  ye's  all  want  here,  an'  these  gentle- 
men?" inclining  his  head  towsird  the 
police ;  *<  sure  diere's  nothing  the  mat- 
ther." 

"^  We  heard  the  man  was  killed," 
said  the  chief. 

"  And  we  heard  the  same  thing  not 
an  hour  ago,"  said  the  constable. 

^  Arrah,  God  give  ye  sinse,  gentle- 
men I  Go  home,  an'  don't  be  making 
a  show  of  our  little  place.  I  tell  you 
there's  not  a  pin's-worth  upon  the  boy, 
and  the  tip  he  did  get  was  all  acci- 
dents." 

"  I  must  see  him  nevertheless,  my 
good  man ;  and  you  need  not  be  un- 
civil, at  all  events." 

"  I  ax  your  honor's  pardon  ;  I  didn't 
mane  it.  To  be  sure  you  can  see 
him;  but  there's  no  harm  done,  and 
what  harm  was  done  was  an  accident. 
Sure  Emon  will  lell  you  the  whole 
thing  how  it  was  himself." 

"That  is  the  very  thing  I  want. 
Let  me  see  him." 

Lennon  then  led  the  way  into  the 
room  where  Emon  was  sitting  up  in 
the  bed ;  for  he  had  heard  the  buzz  of 
the  discussion  outside,  and  caught  some 
of  its  meaning. 

Lennon  took  care  "to  draw"  the 
police  into  the  kitchen  ;  for  there  was 
nothing  annoyed  him  more— and  that, 
he  knew,  would  annoy  his  son — than 
that  they  should  be  seen  about  the 
place.  He  hod  taken  his  cue  from 
Emon,  who  did  not  wish  the  matter  to 
be  made  a  blowin^om  of. 

A  very  tew  words  with  the  young 


man  sufficed  to  show  the 
and  the  chief  that  their 
upon  the  subject  of  taking  a  Mi; 
man's  deposition  had  been  amMoe 
sary  in  this  instance,  however  pnfiti 
bit  it  might  prove  on  some  fotnre  e 
casion.  Emon,  except  that  bit  bei 
was  still  tied  with  a  handkerdn 
showed  no  symptom  whatever  of  bi 
ing  received  an  injury.  He  checrft 
ly  explained  how  the  matter  had  hi 
pened,  untied  the  handkerchief  proof 
ly  at  the  request  of  the  magistrate,  ti 
showed  him  "  the  tip,**  as  he  caHed 
he  liad  received  from  Tom  Mnrdod 
hurl.  There  was  no  mystery  or  bea 
tation  in  Emon's  manner  of  describto 
the  matter.  Murdock  himself  bs 
been  tlie  very  first  to  admit  aod  t 
apologise  for  the  acddent;  and  tiK] 
did  not  wish  that  any  fuss  shonki  bi 
made  about  it  As  to  proeecotin^bin 
for  the  blow,  which  had  been  csioiB^ 
asked,  he  might  as  well  think  of  pros- 
ecuting a  man  who  had  acciddottltj 
jostled  him  in  the  street 

All  this  was  a  great  relief  to  tbe 
magistrate,  who  at  once  took  tbe  so- 
sible  view  of  the  case,  and  svd  he 
was  delighted  to  find  that  tbe  whole 
matter  had  been  exaggerated  both 
as  to  facts  and  extent,  and  «n- 
gratulated  both  himself  and  the  poBce 
upon  this  happy  termination  to  their 
zeal. 

The  magistrate  then  spoke  of  tbe 
propriety  of  "  the  doctoi'*  seeing  y«iD| 
Lennon,  saying  that  these  sort  c 
"tips"  sometimes  required  media 
care,  and  occasionally  turned  oat  moi 
serious  than  might  at  first  be  antk 
pated.  But  Emon  told  him  that  F 
ther  Farrell,  who  was  an  experienc 
doctor  himself,  had  examined  t 
wound,  and  declared  that  it  wonld  i 
signify. 

The  fact  was  that  the  magi^tn 
in  his  justifiable  fright  had  on 
first  report  of  the  "  murder^  sent 
four  miles  for  the  dispensary  doe 
in  case  "  the  man  might  not  be 
dead,"  and  he  expected  his  arri 
every  moment  as  the  point  at  wii 
his  valuable  aid  woukl  be  leqai 
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lainlj  to  be  explained  to  him  by 
essenger. 

ding  that  matters  were  much 
erlous  than  mmor  had  made 
and  perceiving  that  the  Lennons 
far  from  gratified  at  the  exhibi- 
Ireadj  made,  he  was  not  anxious 
t  should  appear  he  had  sent  for 
>ctor  to  raise,  as  it  were,  young 
)n  from  the  dead.  He  was 
ore  determined  to  watch  his  ap- 
1,  and  to  pretend  he  was  passing 
other  business,  and  that  it  was 
11  to  bring  him  in.  But  the  doc- 
id  not  been  at  home  when  the 
nger  called;  he  had  been  at  a 
ise — not  of  murder,  but  of  birth ; 
le  magistrate  and  chief  could  not 
Eiwait  his  arrival  without  awk- 
tess  for  the  delay. 
3  magistrate  was  Annoyed;  but 
lief  soon  set  him  to  rights  by 
;  him  that  the  doctor  oopld  not 
there  except  by  the  Sod  by 
they  should  go  home,  ttid  that 
his  way  they  must  meet  him, 
0  they  did — powdhering  on  his 
truly  as  if  for  life  or  death, 
suppose  it  is  all  over,  and  that  I 
te,"  he  said,  pulling  up. 
b,  you  are  time  enough,"  said  the 
'*  It  is  nothing  but  a  scratch, 
as  a  mere  accident." 
nd  there  is  nothing  then  for  me 
'  said  the  doctor, 
othing  but  to  go  ' hock  again* 
le  Scotchman." 

0  trepanning,  nor  *  post-mortem,' 
,"  added  the  R.  M.  He  was  a 
ellow,  was  the  R.  ^L 
'as  a  great  satisfaction  to  each  of 
jfficials,  as  they  secretly  consid- 
heir  positions  in  this  afl&ir,  that 
■son  had  been  seriously  hurt,  and 
he  slight  injury  which  had 
taken  place  was  entirely  acci- 
.  'Ihe  R.  M.  felt  relieved  upon 
ounds  that  the  intended  assem- 
xi  been  officially  reported  to  him 
lat  he  had  declined  to  attend,  or 
e  any  directions  to  the  chief  to 
ny  precautions  to  preserve  the 
But  then  he  reconciled  him- 
rith  the  burthen  of  his  excuse 
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upon  all  such  occasions,  that,  ^  in  the 
absence  of  sworn  informations,"  he 
would  have  been  safe  under  any  cir- 
cnmstanues.  Still  he  was  better  pleased 
as  it  was. 

,The  chief  was  relieved,  because  he 
had  some  idea  that  having  reported 
the  intended  assembly  to  the  resident 
magistrate  might  have  been  deemed 
insufficient,  had  a  real  homicide  taken 
place,  and  that  he  should  upon  his 
own  responsibility  have  had  a  party  of 
police  in  attendance.  These  officials 
were  therefore  both  ready  to  accept, 
without  much  suspicion,  the  statement 
of  young  Lennon,  that  the  blow  was 
purely  accidental,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be  of  a  trifling  nature. 
But  they  were  "dark"  to  each  other  as 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  their  satis- 
faction rested. 

The  doctor  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  earning  a  fee  from  the 
coroner,  turned  his  horse's  hsai  round 
and  followed  the  car  at  a  much  easier 
pace  than  he  had  met  it.  He  of  all 
the  officials-^for  he  was  constab.  doc 
— was  least  gratified  with  the  favora- 
ble position  of  affairs.  He  had  not 
only  started  without  his  own  breakfast, 
but  had  brought  his  horse  out  without 
a  feed;  and  they  had  galloped  four 
miles  upon  two  empty  stomachs.  No 
wonder  that  he  was  dissatisfied  as 
compared  with  the  magistrate  and  the 
chief.  But  we  must  recollect  that 
there  was  no  responsibility  upon  him, 
beyond  his  skill  involved  in  the  affair ; 
with  its  origin,  or  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  permitted  to  occur  at  all,  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  There  were,  therefore, 
no  points  of  congratulation  for  him  to 
muse  upon,  and  he  was  vexed  accord- 
ingly. From  his  oxperienco  of  him- 
self in  the  treatment  of  broken  heads 
in  the  district,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
his  attendance  would  have  "  ended  in 
recovery,"  and  that  at  least  three 
pounds  would  have  come  down, "  ap- 
proved" by  the  ffovernment  upon  the 
chiefs  report,  which  would  be  much 
better  than  the  coroner's  one-pound 
note.  The  disappointment  had  com- 
pletely taken  away  his  own  hunger, 
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but  ho  forgot  that  his  hone  did  not 
understand  these  things,  so  he  grum- 
bled slowly  home. 

A  contemplative  silence  of  some 
minutes  ensued  between  the  two  exe- 
cutives on  the  car,  which  was  ultimate- 
ly broken  by  the  magistrate.  Ho, 
like  the  doctor,  had  had  no  breakfast, 
so  certain  was  he  of  a  murder ;  but  the 
whole  thing  being  a  bottle  of  smoke,,  he 
was  now  both  hungry  and  cross.  It 
was  the  chiefs  car  they  were  on,  and 
he  was  driving — the  B.  M.  ^'  knocked 
that  much  out  of  him,  at  all  events" — 
so  there  was  no  driver  to  damp  the 
fiuniliarity  of  conversation. 

^  It  was  fortunate  for  you,  my  young 
friend,  that  nothing  more  serious  oc- 
curred at  this  same  hurling  match,** 
said  the  magistrate. 

(Certainly  he  was  no  prig  in  his 
choice  of  language.  He  was  of  course 
much  older  than  the  chief,  and  consid- 
ered that  ho  could  carry  a  high  hand 
with  "  a  mere  boy"  without  any  expe- 
rience.) 

"  I  am  extremely  glad,"  replied  the 
chief,  ^  for  both  our  sakes,  that  it  was 
a  mere  trifle  and  an  accident." 

"For  both  our  sakes!  Oh,  you 
know,  my  dear  young  friend,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  sworn  informations,  I 
was  not  concerned  in  the  matter  at  all. 
I  conceive  that  the  whole  responsibili- 
ty— if  there  be  any— in  a  mere  casual 
meeting  of  the  kind,  where  there  is 
admittedly  no  apprehension  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  rests  entirely  upon 
your  own  judgment  and  discretion. 
To  be  plain  with  yoj,  except  where  a 
breach  of  the  peace  may  be  fairly 
anticipated,  and  srvorn  informations 
lodged  to  that  effect,  I  do  not  think 
the  maf^istrate's  time  should  be  inter- 
fered with.  I  might  have  lost  a  petty- 
sessions  to-day,  inquiring  into  a  mere 
accid«int." 

"  But  it  might  not  have  been  one ; 
and  we  could  not  have  known  until 
we  saw  the  injure!  man  anl  made  in- 
quiries. But  the  absence  of  sworn  in- 
formations, and  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  apprehension  of  a  row,  would 
have  exonerated  me  from  all  blame  as 


well  as  you.  Beside,  I  so  far  ivk^ 
precaution  of  reporting  the  i&te&ds 
assembly  to  you,  with  its  professed  ol 
joct,  and  I  took  your  insti  uclioas  apt 
the  subjecL" 

<^  No,  you  didn't;  for  I  did  not (^ 
you  any.". 

"Well,  I  reported  the  meeting 
you,  and  asked  for  instructions." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  which  I  ( 
ject  to— making  reports  without  sa 
cient  grounds.  I  should  decline  to  i 
again  under  similar  circumsUnees." 

"  That  you  would  do  so,  I  have 
doubt ;  but  that  you  should  do  fo^ 
have  some." 

"  I  am  right,  young  sir,  as  well  i 
my  grammar  as  in  my  view  of  U 
case;  ought  is  the  word  you  shod 
have  used,  to  have  properly  expreue 
what  you  intended." 

The  chief  was  nettled.  He  was  aa 
quite  certain  that  the  R.  M.  was  noi 
right,  a0d  merely  replied : 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir ;  but  it  reall/  ffii 
not  of  LindUy  Murray  I  was  thiduD; 
at  the  time." 

The  magistrate  was  softened.  Ha 
felt  that  he  had  been  sparring  ntkeT 
sharply  with  akd  not  much  morethia 
one-third  of  his  age. 

"  Well,  I  really  beg  your  parioa," 
he  said  ;  "  I  did  not  intend  to  be  v) 
sharp." 

"Granted,"  said  the  chief,  kugh- 
ing;  for  he  was  not  an  ill-tempeiped 
fellow.  "  But  here  we  arc  atmjbox; 
come  in  and  have  some  breakfait,  and 
m  drive  you  to  petty-sessions  after." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  HI  tab 
breakfast ;  for  I  came  away  io  a  bor 
rid  fu^  without  saying  a  word  as  t 
when  I  should  be  back  a;;ain.  I  wl 
not  trespass  upon  you,  however,  to  d 
more  than  you  have  already  done  i 
the  driving  way.  I  had  some  foai 
when  we  started  that  we  should  bai 
breakfasted  at  dinner,  somis  time  tli 
evening,  afler  a  coroner's  inquei 
But  this  is  better." 

They  then  gave  "  the  trap"  to  d 
"private  orderly,"  an  J  proeeeJei 
punish  the  tea,  toast,  eg^s,  and  oo 
ham  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 
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de  J^BOB. 

LAST  EFFORT  OF  CHARLES  H.  FOR  THE  EMANCIPA. 
TION  OF  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  ENGLAND. 


have  already  seen  what  fruit 
from  the  mission  of  Father 
Staart  to  Whitehall ;  how  the 
>f  York  and,  in  all  probahilitv, 
Uharles  also,  abjured  the  Prot- 
faith ;  and  how  the  ro/al  neo- 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
3  trusty  counsellors,  Arundel, 
I,  and  Arlington,  declared  his 
;ss  to  suffer  anything,  to  under- 
ly  enterprise,  in  order  to  secure 
of  worship  for  himself  and  his 
c  subjects. 

king  knew  that  his  conversion 
irouse  violent  opposition,would 
3  become  a  signal  for  revolt 
il  war.  He  felt  that  he  could 
ling  without  the  assistance  of 
ig  of  France.    To  secure  his 

secretly  dispatched  to  Ver- 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  and 
;hard  Bellings,  the  same  pru- 
nbassador  whom  he  had  for- 
dispatched  to  Pope  Alexander 
Out  of  this  embassy  resulted 
ity  of  Dover  and  the  offensive 
5    of    France    and    England 

Holland.  Up  to  the  present 
1  impenetrable  veil  has  con- 
from  us  the  real  object  of  this 
and  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
rhich  led  to  it,  Charles  has 
Imost  universally  accused  of 
ing  himself  to  a  disgraceful 
ge  to  the  French  monarch,  and 
ng  to  the  Bourbon  for  money 
ry,  the  liberty,  and  the  religion 
country.  But  the  unexpepted 
ires  of  the  diplomatic  archives 
lable  us  to  shed  a  new  light 
bis  subject,  and  to  ascertain 
p  Charles  was  really  moved  by 
B    impulses    when  he    asked 


Louis  XIV.  for  assistance  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  Catholicism  in  Eng- 
land, or  was/as  Lingard  says,  all  the 
while  trying  to  deceive  his  royal  ally. 

Lord  Arundel  had  already  been 
discussing  the  ^^  Catholic  project**  for 
nine  months  with  the  French  king  be- 
fore Louis'  minister,  Colbert,  was  let 
into  the  secret.  Colbert  de  Crois- 
sy,  the  minister's  brother  and  French 
ambassador  to  London,  was  now  made 
acquainted  with  Arundel's  proposi- 
tions and  Louis'  answers  to  them,  and 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1669,  had 
an  interview  with  Charles,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account : 

^  The  Eang  of  England  was  ready 
to  assure  me  that  he  had  no  unwilling- 
ness to  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
most  important  secret  of  his  life. 
...  In  reading  these  papers,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  and 
the  persons  to  whom  he  had  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  this  matter,  were  mad 
to  think  of  re-establishing  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England.  In  fact,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  this  kingw  . 
dom  and  the  disposition  of  the  people 
could  entertain  a  differeht  opinion; 
but,  in  spite  of  all,  he  hoped  that,  with 
your  majesty's  assistance,  the  great 
enterprise  would  be  successfoL  The 
Presbyterians  and  other  dissenters 
are  still  more  averse  to  the  Anglican 
Church  than  to  the  Catholic.  All 
that  these  sectaries  want  is  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  form  of  worship; 
and  provided  they  get  that — and  his 
majesty  purposes  to  give  it  them-* 
they  will  not  oppose  his  change  of  re- 
ligion. Moreover,  he  has  good  troops 
who  are  affectionately  disposed  toward 
him  ;  and  if  the  late  king,  his  &ther, 
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had  bad  as  many,  he   would  have  conseqi 

stifled  in  their  cradle  the  disturbances  self.     1 

which  proved  his  ruin.     He  will  in-  letter: 

crease  the  army  on  the  best  pretexts  with    I 

that  he  can  find.    The  arsenals  are  Englan 

all  at  his  disposal  and  are  well  stock-  dor  is 

ed.     He  is  assured  of  the  principal  Dutch  < 

places  of  England  and  Scotland.     The  affair  i 

governor  of  Hull  is  a  Catholic ;  those  24, 1 66 

of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  many  Char 

other  places  which  he  named  to  me-—  thinkinj 

Windsor    among    the     rest — would  writes, 

never  depart  from  the  obedience  which  ^  Arl 

they  owe  him.  •  As  for  the  troops  in  his  ma 

Ireland,  he  hopes  that  the  Duke  of  reasons 

Ormond,  who  has    preserved    great  determi 

credit  there,  will  fUways  be  faithful  to  consciei 

him ;  and  even  should  he  fail  in  his  that  th( 

duty,  Lord  Orrery,  who  is  a  Catholic  at  but  I  8 

heart,  and  has  still  greater  influence  vise  hii 

with  that  army,  will  lead  the  soldiers  that  hif 

wherever  he   is   ordered.    •    •     •    •  Sweden 

FinfUly,  he  told  me  that  he  was  driven  interest 

to  declare  himself  a  Catholic  both  by  of  youi 

bis  conscience  and  by  the  confusion  cret  tre 

which  he  saw  daily  increasing  in  his  ditions 

kingdom,  to  the  detriment  of  his  au-  kingdoi 

thority ;  and  that,  beside  the  spiritual  more  e 

benefit  which  he  trusted  to  obtain,  he  majesty 

believed  that  this  was  the  only  means  find  bin 

of  establishins:  the  monarchy."     {Let*  and   I 

ter  of  Nov.  13,  1669.)  doubtfu 

But  English  writers  maintain  that,  tack  th 

behind  all  this  apparent  zeal,  Charles  ty,  aftei 

concealed    an    ulterior    design,    and  shall  hi 

wished  to  impose  upon  Louis  for  his  sincere, 

own   ends.     There   would    be    some  part.** 

plausibility  in  the  supposition  if  the  A  fe^ 

conversion  of  England   had  been  a  treaty  ^ 

matter  fo  near  to  the  heart  of  the  Marqul 

French  king  as  is  commonly  imagin-  these  v 

ed ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  now  evi-  Britain, 

dent  that  '<the  Catholic  project''  filled  a  Cath( 

only    a    secondary    place    in    I^uis  most  CI 

XIV.'s    policy.     The    object    which  the  tim 

then  employed  his  chief  desires  was  united 

the  humiliation  of  Holland ;  and  the  ral.'' 

more  eager  he  was  to  secure  the  co-  Loui 

operation  of  England  in  this   enter-  to  stanc 

prise,  the  less  anxious  was  he  for  a  you  no 

sudden  return  of  the  royal  family  of  the  oth 

Whitehall    to    the    ancient    faith — a  consent 

change  in  which  his  penetniting  eye  last  pL 

saw  grave  danger  to  Charles  and,  by  against 
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tat  we  should  agree  only  upon 

0  other  points ;  thas  the  desire 
thej  feel  for  assistance  in  money 
)ops  toward  the  declaration  of 
icism,  which  is  what  thej  are 
nxious  about,  may  induce  them 
:her  more  zealously  than  they 
¥  the  project  for  a  war  against 
id."     {Letter  of  Feb.  1 6,  1 670.) 

negotiation  dragged  along 
.  Disputed  points  became  more 
^re  numerous  ;  and  thfe  eflTect  of 
se  difficulties  and  delays  upon 

1  timid  soul  as  Charles's  may 
be  imagmed.     As  the  time  for 

breaking  with  Anglicanism 
near,  the  obstacles  in  his  way 
1  to  grow  more  formidable  than 

His  resolution  was  not  shaken ; 
religious  ardor  gradually  cooled, 
inman  prudence  overcame  his 

This  change  of  disposition  was 
ed  by  Colbert  de  Croissy,  but 
ot  seem  to  have  alarmed  him. 
'rites,    on  the    15th    of   May, 

le  king  has  not  yet  determined 

0  make  his  declaration,  not  with- 
ig  the  urgency  of  those  to  whom 

confided  his  secret.  M.  Bell- 
iforms  me  that  the  commission- 
^mselves  are  not  agreed  about 
le ;  some  advising  that  it  be  be- 
le  meeting  of  parliament,  and 

wishing  the  declaration  to  be 
in  full  assembly  of  the  two 
;  that  the  King  of  England  ap- 
x>  favor  the  latter  plan,  because 
rds  more  time  for  delay ;  and 
rer  that  it  cannot  be  later  than 
r  next,  which  is  the  time  for 
adjournment.  I  can  see  that  the 
tions  which  his  majesty  has 
are  not  sufficient.  The  troops 
tland  and  Ireland  are  nearly  all 
rterians,  with  whom  the  conces- 
'  freedom  of  worship  will  weigh 
thing  in  the  scale  with  their 
of  the   Catholics.    Even  the 

1  of  the  royal  guard,  who  be- 
to  this  party,  will  probably  be 
)d  to  the  execution  of  his  royal 
's  design.    In  fine,  those  who 

the  secret  are  greatly  alarmed 


at  all  these  dangers.  T^hey  eannoi 
alter  the  kinfs  resolution  ;  but  a  sort 
of  libertinism  (if  I  may  use  the  word) 
makes  him  procrastinate  as  much  as 
he  c^n." 

But  Louis  XrV.  was  prepared  with 
an  instrument  for  overcoming  all  the 
difficulties  which  Charles  threw  in  his 
way.  The  amiable  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, the  beloved  sister  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  crossed  the  Channel  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  her 
brother's  hesitation  to  an  end.  <<  All 
the  points  of  the  treaty,"  says  Mignet, 
^  had  been  agreed  upon  by  both  sides 
before  this  interview.  Madame  had 
therefore  no  questions  to  negotiate 
with  her  brother ;  but  Louis  XIV.  re- 
lied greatly  upon  her  influence  in  in- 
ducing Charles  II.  to  sign  the  treaty, 
to  advance  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, and,  what  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  him,  to  declare  war  against 
Holland  before  declaring  himself  a 
Catholic"  On  the  30th  of  May,  five 
days  after  the  arrival  of  Henrietta, 
the  French  ambassador  wrote  to  his 
court :  ^  Madame  tells  me  that  she  has 
made  an  impression  upon  her  brother's 
mind,  and  sbe  can  see  that  he  is  al- 
most disposed  to  declare  war  against 
the  Dutch  before  doing  anything  else.** 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1670,  Arlington, 
Arundel,  Clifford,  and  BeUings,  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  Colbert  do 
Croissy  on  the  part  of  France,  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Dover.  If  the  text  contains 
no  mention  of  the  modification  obtain- 
ed by  the  young  duchess,  the  reason 
undoubtedly  is,  that,  to  avoid  the  de- 
lay which  would  have  ensued  had  a 
new  draft  been  made  out,  the  two 
sovereigns  instructed  their  commission- 
ers to  sign  it  in  its  present  form,  with  a 
verbal  clause,  guaranteed  by  Charles's 
word  of  honor,  that  the  war  against 
Holland  should  precede  the  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  king's  conver- 
sion. 

Such  was  the  mysterious  journey  of 
Henrietta  of  England  upon  which 
Bossuet  has  conferred  so  much  unde- 
served celebrity.     Wheui  only  twea- 
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tj-flevcn  da3r8  afterward,  the  nnfortu- 
nate  duchess  in  the  midst  of  her  vain 
triumph  was  overtaken  by  the  pangs 
of  death,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  recollection  of  her  zeal  for  the 
postponement  of  her  brother's  conver- 
sion* soothed  her  conscience  or  allevi- 
ated for  her  the  terrors  of  divine  judg- 
ment 

The  Duke  of  York  always  looked 
upon  the  war  with  Holland  as  an  un- 
fortunate complication  which  frustrated 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
worship  in  England*  In  this  part  of 
the  treaty  of  Dover  he  beheld  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
rocks  among  which  the  Stuart  dynasty 
ultimately  foundered  and  disappeared 
for  ever.  Charles  at  first  looked  at 
things  from  a  more  assuring  point  of 
view.  A  letter  to  his  sister,  the  duch- 
ess, dated  June  6,  1669,  shows  him 
full  of  hope,  almost  of  enthusiasm,  at 
the  thought  of  this  expedition.  The 
English  navy  was  to  take  a  brilliant 
revenge  for  the  insult  received  a  short 
while  before,  when  the  Dutch  flag 
waved  insolently  under  the  walls  of 
affrighted  Liondon.  He  himself,  as- 
sociated with  Louis  in  glory  and  good 
fortune,  was  finally  to  triumph  over 
the  disasters  of  his  family,  and  to  en- 
joy for  the  rest  of  his  days  the  bless- 
ings he  so  ardently  desiried,  liberry  of 
conscience  and  peace  upon  the  throne. 
But  these  alluring  dreams  were  even 
then  disturbed  by  presentiments  and 
uneasiness  too  well  founded  to  escape 
his  penetrating  mind.  If  he  yielded 
afler  a  year's  resistance,  it  was  through 
weakness  and  weariness,  not  through 
conviction. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  our  ar- 
ticle, it  is  not  amiss  to  inquire  what 
pur|K>3e  Charles  could  have  had  in 
view  in  attempting  ^*  to  deceive  the 
King  of  France. "  To  bo  sure,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  at  homo  by  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  without  number, 
he  was  compelled  to  look  abroad  for 
assistance  and  protection.  But  if  he 
had  consulted  only  his  worldly  inter- 
ests, if  he  had  not  been  inspired  by  re- 
ligious motives,  where  would  he  natu- 


rally have  sought  for  aid  ?  Oi 
he  wouH  have  tonied  towi 
Protestant,  not  the  Catholic, 
His  natural  allies  would  hav 
warlike  Sweden  and  rich  and 
ful  Holland,  whose  last  stad 
William  11.,  had  espoused  a  ] 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  Charie 
sister  Mary.  Nothing  was  mo 
ular  at  that  time,  throughout 
Britain,  than  the  triple  alliance 
should  he  break  it  ?  Why  sho 
son  of  Charles  I.,  nrerooming 
pleasant  recollections  of  his  fbn 
joum  at  Paris,  have  so  faro 
the  instincts  and  prejudices  oi  I 
pie  as  to  offer  the  luind  of  fell 
and  brotherhood  to  Louis  XII 
intrust  to  him  his  destinies  ?  . 

A  parallel  natnraUy  suggesi 
here  between  the  two  kings ;  ai 
haps  if  we  had  to  assign  their  i 
tive  places  we  should  not^re  th 
•erence  to  the  abler  or  the  more 
fuL  Louis,  still  young  and  ei^ 
heart  and  soul,  in  his  projects  of 
ness  and  magnificence,  was  ga 
the  grave  wrong  of  making  n 
entirely  subordinate  to  p 
Charles,  no  doubt,  shows  I 
through  the  course  of  the^e  n 
tions  just  what  he  always  was. 
sagacious  not  to  see  the  dan<re) 
which  each  step  conducted  bin 
too  timid  to  confront  them ;  now 
forward  by  the  impatient  seal 
Duke  of  York,  now  drawn  h 
his  minister  and  confidant  Ar 
—one  hardly  knows  what  he  " 
to  do.  His  frivolity,  his  incon 
his  perpetual  wavering,  his  disi 
ousness,  all  the  chief  traits 
character,  in  fine,  were  displa 
these  negotiations  of  Dover, 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  he  n 
sible  of  the  temporal  advantage 
the  friendship  of  his  brother  of 
seemed  to  promise  htm ;  but,  ts 
things  into  consideration,  it  is 
shows  the  greater  heart,  and  v 
the  calculations  of  selfish  h 
are  sometimes  at  least  forgot te 
sovereign  importance  of  his  eu 
terests. 
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eaty  of  Doyer  concluded, 
^cretlj  made  preparations 
ar  with  Holland,  which  had 
deferred  to  a  more  distant 

there  were  other  prepara- 
rhich  he  took  a  much  more 
rest  He  knew  that  a  terri- 
would  break  forth  whenever 

issue  his  bill  of  indulgence 
)f  those  who  disagreed  with 
Church.  Both  French  and 
writers  have  often  said  that 
loped  to  accomplish  his  plans 
Df  abuse  of  the  roya)  prerog- 
1  unconstitutional  measures 
er  the  protection  of  that  am- 
iighbor  across   the  channel 

Stuarts  had  rashly  allowed 

e  in  the  afl&drs  of  the  United 

But    this    is   a    mistake. 

the  slightest  violence  or 
lion  of  the  law,  Charles  might 
ticipated    by    two    hundred 

emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
England.  The  constitution 
QO  right  to  change  any  of  the 
aws ;  but  it  gave  him  power 
e  with  the  exaction  of  the 
prescribed  for  their  violation, 
proposed  to  make  use  of  this 
e  in  behalf  of  all  dissenters 
xception,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholics,  and  whenever 
pportunity  arrived  to  lay  be- 
imcnt  a  new  bill  of  indulgence. 

15th  of  March,  1672,  two 
re  the  declaration  of  war  with 
iie  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
er  remarking  that  the  expe- 
twelve  years  had  proved  the 
f  coercive  measures  in  mat- 
t>nscience,  he  declared  his 
sure  that  every  penal  law 
>nconformists  and  recusants 
lescription  should  thenceforth 
ided.  Dissenters  were  au* 
y  establish  places  of  worship ; 
3lics  were  not  permitted  to 
for  religious  exercises  except 

houses.  This  discrimination 
le  Catholics  was  the  doing  of 
jtary  Bridgman,  who  stoutly 

0  sign  the   document,    and 

1  to  resign,  if  the  same  priv- 


ileges granted  to  other  recusants  were 
also  accorded  to  the  Catholics.  Bridg- 
man's  resignation  would  have  given 
the  alarm  to  the  hostile  parties ;  so,  to 
avoid  a  greater  evil,  Charles  had  to 
submit  to  this  odioub  restriction. 

There  was  a  diversity  of  opinions 
about  the  declaration  of  the  15th  of 
March,  but  at  first  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  excite 
alarm.  As  for  the  war,  if  the  people 
looked  upon  it  without  much  favor,  at 
least  no  one  could  assert  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  national  interests. 
There  were  recent  injuries  to  be 
avenged,  glory  and  profit  to  be  won  ; 
above  all,  immense  advantages  to  ao- 
cme  to  English  commerce  from  tho 
crippling  of  one  of  its  most  formida- 
ble rivals:  all  these  considerations 
kept  the  minds  of  the  nation  in  sus« 
pense. 

But  unfortunately  one  naval  engage- 
ment  afler  anotlier  was  fougKt  with 
no  decisive  results;  and  while  the 
French  gained  brilliant  victories  on 
land,  the  English  seemed  to  be  only 
humbly  docile  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  their  allies.  The  Protestants 
eagerly  seized  upon  these  circum- 
stances to  arouse  an  undertone  of  dis- 
content among  the  masses.  The 
Duchess  of  York  had  just  died  a 
Catholic.  The  Duke  of  York,  tho 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion.  Than  there  was 
England  in  league  with  Catholio 
France  against  Protestant  Holland; 
and  the  little  army  which  Charles  had 
sent  to  the  continent,  thoui^b  placed 
under  the  command .  of  Sehonburg,  a 
Calvinist  (but  for  all  that  a  French- 
man), had  among  its  Abordinate  offi- 
cers a  major-general,  Fitzgerald,  and 
many  other  Catholics.  All  these 
things,  they  said,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  recent  declaration,  boded 
nothing  but  evil  to  the  Reformed 
churches. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling 
when,  afler  a  recess  of  two  years,  par- 
liament opened  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  1673.      In    the   troubles 
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which  he  saw  were  coming,  the  king 
relied  for  assistance  in  the  houses 
principaHy  upon  Clifford,  whom  he  had 
apiK)inted  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  Chancellor  Ashley,  recently  created 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  man  of  no 
principle,  but  of  great  ability  and  value 
in  critical  emergencies.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  Charles  spoke  of 
the  French  alliance,  of  the  .causes  of 
his  rupture  with  the  States  General, 
and  of  the  declaration  of  indulgence, 
which  he  declared  himself  resolved  to 
stand  by. 

The  opposition  had  already  matured 
their  plan  of  campaign,  and  their  first 
measure  was  to  deprive  the  Catholics 
of  their  new  allies  by  persuading  the 
dissenting  sects  to  renounce  the  preca- 
rious advantages  of  the  declaration  for 
the  toleration,  less  complete,  perhaps, 
but  more  assured,  which  they  would 
infallibly  obtain  from  the  favorable 
dispositions  of  the  Commons.  The 
manoeuvre  was  perfectly  successful. 
The  Catholics  were  completely  isola- 
ted. The  '•  Country  Party,"  as  they 
called  themselves,  then  opened  fire 
with  more  cx)nfidence  in  Parliament. 
"The  attack  was  made,"  says  Macau- 
lay,  "  not  in  the  way  of  storm,  but  by 
slow  and  scientific  approaches.  The 
Commons  at  first  hold  out  hopes  that 
they  would  give  support  to  the  king's 
foreign  policy,  but  insisted  that  he 
should  purchase  that  support  by  aban- 
doning his  whole  system  of  domestic 
policy.  Their  first  object  was  to  ob- 
tain the  revocation  of  the  declaration 
of  indulgence.  Of  all  the  many 
unpopular  steps  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  most  unpopular  was  the 
publishing  of  this  declaration "  In 
fact,  the  annul(4cnt  of  the  eilict  was  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  the  Protest- 
ants. They  wanted,  however,  a  con- 
stitutional argument,  and  they  had 
not  far  to  look  for  one.  We  quote 
Macauky  again  : 

^  It  must  in  candor  be  admitted 
that  the  constitutional  question  was 
not  then  quite  free  from  obscurity. 
Our  ancient  kings  had  undoubtedly 
clwmed  and  exercised  the  right  of 


suspending  the  operation  of  ] 
laws.  The  tribunals  had  recoj 
that  right.  Parliaments  had  sul 
it  to  pass  unchallenged.  That 
such  right  was  inherent  in  the  ci 
few  even  of  the  Country  Party  ven 
in  the  face  of  precedent  and  auth 
to  deny.  Yet  it  was  clear  tb 
this  prerogative  were  without 
the  English  government  could  sc; 
be  distinguished  from  a  purt*  di 
ism.**  A  hypocritical  fear  of  d« 
ism  and  inviolable  respe?t  for  th( 
were  to  be  the  standard  under  ^ 
the  dissenters  should  ^^hu  and  ii 
agreed  that  the  Anglicans  shouli 
trench  themselves  behind  the  ramj 
of  the  constitution. 

The  opposition  in  parliamenl 
not  disapprove  of  toleration  in  iti 
they  only  blamed  the  form  of  the  e 
They  wore  perfectly  willing  toallci 
the  condition  of  the  Protestant  noa 
formists,  provided  it  could  be  c 
through  the  regular  parliamenl 
channels.  Even  if  the  king  could 
mit  a  penalty,  he  could  not  suspen 
law  in  ecclesiastical,  any  more  thai 
civil,  matters.  In  sup|K)rt  of  thw 
sition  they  argued  at  great  len| 
with  a  good  deal  of  pa<slon  aod 
scurity  and  a  great  lack  of  coon 
sense,  for  more  than  a  month.  1 
real  strength  of  the  party  lay  in 
popularity,  and  in  tluit  irresisl 
power  which  the  daring  aggreswr 
a  declining  monarchy  always  po*3 
in  every  country.  Tlie  partlzaiu 
the  court,  by  their  in ju  licious  deft 
of  tlie  crown,  did  their  best  to  aid 
opposite  party.  Instead  of  dcfcnt 
the  prerogative  by  the  pn^cedenu 
forded  by  previous  reigns, 
grounded  its  exercise  upon  the  n( 
sity  for  some  ad  interim  power  wl 
during  the  recess  of  parliament,  n 
act  upon  urgent  eases,  and,  if  i 
were,  suspend  the  laws.  "An 
empting  power,"  thoy  said,  "  mu 
necessity  exist  somewhere ;  othei 
cases  may  arise,  when  parliame 
not  in  session,  in  which  the  wc 
and  even  the  safety  of  the  state  n 
be  sacrificed  to  impolitic  and  ui 
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5  fears."  This  waa  playing  di- 
into  thoir  adversaries*  hands, 
long  dLscussions,  several  times 
pted  \}j  adjournments}  the 
of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  168 
;  116,  resolved  •*  that  the  penal 
ouching  ecclesiastical  matters 
30t  be  suspended  except  by  an 
parliament." 

eplying  to  the  message  of  the 
ins,   Charles  declared  himself 

concerned  that  they  should 
»n  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
»wn,  which  had  never  been  con- 
during  the  reigns  of  his  ances- 
He  certainly  pretended  to  no 
ity  to  suspend  any  law  touch- 
i  property,  rights,  and  liberties 

subjects.  His  only  object  in 
jrcise  of  his  ecclesiastical  power 
e  relief  of  the  dissenters.  He 
►t  disposed  to  reject  the  advice 
liamcnt,  and  would  always  be 
ready  to  agree  to  any  bill  which 
seem  better  adapted  than  his 
ition  to  accomplish  the  chief  ob- 
dch  he  had  in  view — ^the  wel- 

all  his  subjects,  and  the  tran- 

'  and  stability  of  England.  This 

itc  language  did  not  satisfy  the 

A  second  address  admonish- 

sovereign  that  his  counsellors 
jceived  him,  and  that  none  of 
lestors  had  ever  claimed  or  ex- 

the  power  of  suspending  stat- 
»uching  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
8  faithful  Commons  implored 
jesty  to  give  them  a  more  satis- 
and  complete  answer.  The 
3lt  the  insult,  and  did  not  con- 
3  resentment.  His  course  was 
.  He  would  dissolve  parlia- 
•athcr  than  submit  to  the  dicta- 

his  enemies.  But  he  hoped 
lue  the  opposition  by  exciting  a 
;  of  opinion  between  the  two 
He  went  to  the  House  of 
and  in  a  short  and  spirited  ad- 
complained  thatJithe  Commons 
d  the  royal  authority,  laid  be- 
eir  lordships  the  two  addresses 
le  lower  house,  with  his  replies, 
Deluded  by  asking  the  advice  of 
ereditary    counsellors    of  the 
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throne.  Clifford  followed,  and  plead- 
ed with  his  accustomed  fire  and  en- 
ergy the  cause  of  offended  majesty. 
But  the  spirit  of  defection  had  spread 
even  among  the  chiefs  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  chancellor  went  over  to 
the  enemy.  "  Shaftesbury,"  says 
Macaulay,  "with  his  proverbial  sa- 
gacity, saw  that  a  violent  reaction 
was  at  hand,  and  that  all  things  were 
tending  toward  a  crisis  resembling 
that  of  1640.  He  was  determined 
that  such  a  crisis  should  not  find  him 
in  the  situation  of  Strafford.  He 
therefore  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
acknowledged  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  declaration  was  illegaL"  A 
month  had  not  passed  since,  in  an- 
other place,  Ashley  had  appealed  to 
the  justic3  •  of  his  fellow-subjects 
against  the  adversaries  of  the  edict  of 
toleration.  The  lords. made  haste  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  prudent 
chancellor.  Ten  ye^irs  before  they 
had  solemnly  declared  their  opinion 
that  Charles  II.  had  received  from 
the  English  people  a  legitimate  mis- 
sion to  establish  liberty  of  conscience ; 
to-day,  after  maturely  considering  the 
royal  motion,  they  resolved  "  that 
the  proposal  of  his  majesty  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  parliamentary  ways 
was  a  good  and  gracious  answer.*' 

The  disapprobation  of  the  Upper 
House  filled  the  timid  monarch  with 
consternation.  Three  days  afterward 
Colbert  presented  himself  as  the  bear- 
er of  ofiicious  advice  from  Louis  XIV. 
The  King  of  France  felt  but  litde  re- 
gret at  the  turn  affaire  were  taking 
with  his  new  allies ;  for  the  Commons, 
who,  in  order  to  overthrow  more  sure- 
ly the  royal  plan,  proposed  to  demol- 
ish it  slowly,  piece  by  piece,  had  not 
uttered  a  single  murmur  against  the 
French  alliance  or  the  war.  Not  only 
that,  but  with  a  calculating  shrewdness 
they  had  offered  the  king  a  compensa- 
tion for  tlie  sacrifices  which  they  de- 
manded of  him,  and  granted  a  subsidy 
of  £1,260,000  sterling,  destined  to  be 
expended  in  more  vigorously  pushing 
forward  hostile  operations  on  land  and 
sea.     Pleased  with  these  &Torabla 
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dispositions,  Louis  XIV.  represented 
to  his  brother  of  England  the  sad  con- 
sequences ©fa  rupture  with  parliament. 
The  wisest  course  was  to  submit  to 
necessity.    At  the  return  of  peace, 
when  Louis  would  have  troops  and 
money  to  spare,  he  would  place  both 
at  the  service  of  the  Stuarts,  and  it 
would  then  be  easy  to  repair  these  tem- 
porary misfortunes.     Charles  listened 
willingly  to  the  ambassador.     The  of- 
fers of  money  he  did  not  refuse ;  but 
as  for  the  assistance  of  French  troops, 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  use 
them  against  his  subjects,  unless  a  sec- 
ond civil  war  should  reduce  him  to  the 
very  last  extremity,  as  it  had  reduced 
his  father.     The  same  day,  in  council 
with  his  ministers,  he  withdrew  his 
edict    of   toleration;    and    the    next 
morning,  the  8th  of  March,  ho  annul- 
led it  again,  in  presence  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  promising  that  it  should 
never  serve  as  a  precedent.   The  royal 
communication  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations of  joy,  and  at  night  innu- 
merable bonfires  illuminated  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  capitaL 

The  opi)03itiou  party  had  received 
an  im[)etus  in  its  course,  and  it. needed 
a  stronger  arm  than  tliat  of  a  Stuart 
to  check  it.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  ali-eady  discussing  its  famous  test 
bill,  by  the  provisions  of  which  every 
Englishman  holding  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary office  was  requinnl  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  and  sul)scnt)c  to  the  royal 
supremacy;  he  was  to  reeeive  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Estiiblished  Church,  and  to  sign  a 
declaration  against  transubstantiation ; 
and  tlie  penalty  for  viohition  of  this 
law  was?  a  fine  of  £500  steiling,  and 
disqualification  from  filling  any  public 
function  or  dignity  whatsoever,  from 
prosecuting  any  cause  before  the  courts, 
from  acting  as  guardian  or  testament- 
ary executor,  or  receiving  any  legacy 
or  deed  of  gift.  Together  with  the  test 
bill  another  was  introduced  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Protestant  nonconfonnisLs. 
The  former  passed  quickly  through 
both  houses,  and  becjime  that  odious 
law  which   England  kept  upon   her 


statute-books  until  far  into  the  pni 
century.  As  for  the  other  bill,  iB 
well-known  arts  of  parliamet 
tricksters  were  brought  to  bear  \ 
lU  It  was  postponed  ;  it  was  amei 
again  and  again  ;  it  was  thrown 
it  was  brought  in  again.  At  lie 
end  of  the  session  found  it  effect 
killed;  and,  despite  the  insidjoo&i] 
ises  which  had  cficctcd  a  div 
among  the  several  victims  of  the 
glican  episcopacy,  no  new  act 
passed  with  regard  to  the  dissente 

In  a  single  day  the  test  act  dcpi 
the  CathoUc  cause  of  all  its  defem 
The  Duke  of  York,  wha,  as  lord  1 
admiral,  directed  the  operations  o( 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  Fn 
resigned  his  command  and  his  c 
mission.  Clifford,  though  a  Dew< 
vert,  laid  down  the  white  rod. 
the  Catholic  officials,  governor^,  mi 
tratcs,  naval  and  military  officers 
tired  at  once.  One  onl}- — who 
been  bold  enough  to  praise  the  bil 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  wise  and 
portune  measure — was  exempted  f 
taking  the  test  oath  and  bnuidcd  y 
the  disgrace  of  a  national  rccompo 
This  was  the  same  Earl  of  Bri 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  liaJ 
gai-ded  as  the  inspirer  of  those  po] 
tendencies  which  he  boasted  i»f  ba^ 
detected  under  Charles's  di.^siniubi 

Tliere  was  none  of  the  cal 
whose  fidelity  Charles  could  now  u 
Shaflesbury  had  bctniyed  liim ;  ai 
seemed  certain  that  Buckinghaia, 
lington,  and  Lauderdale  were  ^cc] 
in  league  with  the  chief  agitators, 
return  for  their  services  parlia: 
granted  them  complete  impunit] 
the  past  by  freely  condoning  al 
offences  committed  previous  to 
25 th  of  March. 

Thus  the  isolation  of  the  kit 
home  was  complete.  Louis  XIV 
still  lefl  him,  but  he  was  soon  t( 
even  this  last  Support.  At  the  I 
ningof  1674  the  French  allianc 
fered  only  vexy  doubtful  ad  van  i 
On  the  continent  tlic  war  had  ass 
the  proportions  of  a  conflict  of  al 
rope,  and  MontccucuUi,  sccoodc 
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the  Prince  of  Orange,  fought  success- 
fullj  against  the  genius  of  Turenne. 
On  the  sea,  Prince  Rupert,  the  suc- 
cessor of- the  Duke  of  York,  with 
ninety  ships  of  the  line,  had  gained 
not  a  single  notable  advantage,  though 
he  ought  to  have  swept  all  the  Dutch 
fleets  before  him.  As  Lingard  says, 
he  was  too  intimately  allied  with  the 
opposition  party  to  be  very  eager  for 
a  victory  which  woul4  have  given  the 
ascendency  to  their  adversaries.  Fin- 
ally, the  Commons  manifested,  from 
the  opening  of  the  new  session,  a  de- 
cided unwilhngness  to  vote  a  subsidy. 
Charles  listened,  therefore,  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  allied  powers,  and,  of  his 
own  accord,  without  asking  the  consent 
of  "his  suzerain"  (as  Macaulay 
charges),  concluded  a  special  pcaca  on 
the  most  honorable  conditions.  *<  Ne- 
cessity forbade  him  any  longer  to  as- 
sist France  as  an  ally,**  he  said  to 
Louis'  ambassador;  "but  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  serve  his  good  brother  as 
a  mediator  between  him  and  his  ene- 
mies." 

Thus  all  Charles's  plans  were  over- 
thrown, and  England  was  delivered 
for  two  centuries  from  the  twin  mis- 
fortunes against  which  she  struggled 


with  equal  energy — a  French  alliance 
and  the  inroads  of  Popery. 

Under  the  enormous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  the  unhappy 
king,  deserted  by  all  his  auxiliaries 
and  all  his  friends,  gave  way,  and 
tried  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience. 
No  doubt  he  is  gravely  to  blame  when 
he  receives  the  sacrament  in  the  Prot- 
estant chapels  of  his  palace,  and  urges 
the  Duke  of  York  to  imitate  his  un- 
worthy weakness,  when  he  renews  the 
protestations — which  nobody  believes 
— of  his  firm  adhesion  to  Anglicanism. 
He  is  inexcusable  for  his  apostacy. 
But  that  these  criminal  actions  were 
not  incompatible  with  a  sincere  resolve 
to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  one  can  trace  in  Charles's  con- 
duct a  plan  seriously  conceived  and 
for  three  years  perseveringly  followed, 
to  establish  fi*eedom  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
— these  are  the  points  which  we  have 
•endeavored  to  prove.  .  We  are  not 
without  hope  that  we  have  shed  some 
light  upon  an  important  series  of  events, 
which  for  two  centuries  have  been  en- 
veloped, through  the  bad  faith  of  his- 
torians, in  an  obscurity  that  until  now 
the  keenest  glance  has  failed  to  pierce. 


Prom  The  Month. 

SAINTS  OF  THE  DESERT. 

BY    THE    REV.    J.    H.  NEWMAN,   D.D. 


1.  A  careless  brother  said  to  Abbot 
Antony,  "  Pray  for  me." 

The  old  man  male  answer :  I  shall 
not  pity  thee,  nor  will  the  Highest,  un- 
less thou  hast  pity  on  thyself,  and 
makest  prayer  to  God. 

2.  Abbot  Arsenius  used  to  say :  I 
have  often  had  to  repent  of  speaking ; 
never  of  keeping  silence. 


impute  to  us  our  negligences  when  wo 
pray,  and  our  distractions  when  we 
sing,  we  cannot  bo  saved. 

4.  Abbot  Pastor  said :  One  man  is 
at  rest  and  prays ;  another  is  sick 
and  gives  thanks ;  a  third  ministers 
cheerfully  to  them  both. 

They  are  three ;  but  their  work 
and  their  merit  is  one. 


8.  Abbot  Theodore    said :  If  God        5.  A  brother  said  to  Abbot  SIsoi 
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"  What  must  I  do  to  keep  my  heart ?^  break,  like  an  angel;"  and  he  set d 

The  old  man  made  answer :  Look  to  the  desert, 

to  your  tongue  first,  for  it  is  nearest  to  In  a  week's  time  he  returned,  an 

the  door.  knocked  at  his  brother's  door;  sajb 

"  I  am  John." 

C.  Abbot  Abraham  said :  Passions  His  brother  answered,  "  No,  y 

live  even  in  the  saints  here  below ;  are  not ;  for  John  is  an  angel"   i 

but  they  are  chamed.  insisted,  ^  Yes,  but  I  am  John." 

I  His  brother  opened  to  him,  Bajiii 

7.  Abbot  John  said  to  hi&  brother,  **  If  you  are  a  man,  why  don't  p 

'^  I  do  not  like  working ;  I  wish  to  be  work  ?    If  you  are  an  angel,  whit  ( 

in  peace,  and  to  serve  God  without  you  knock  for  ?" 


From  Chambers's  Joomal. 

LITTLE    THINGS. 

Often,  little  things  we  hear, 
Often,  little  things  we  see. 

Waken  thoughts  that  long  have  slept, 
Deep  down  in  our  memory. 

Strangely  slight  the  circumstance 
That  has  force  to  turn  the  mind, 

Backward  on  the  path  of  years. 
To  the  loved  scenes  far  behind  I 

'Tis  the  perfume  of  a  flower. 
Or  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  tune ; 

Or  a  song-bird  'mid  the  leaves. 
Singing  in  the  sunny  June. 

•Tis  tlie  evening  star,  mayhap. 
In  the  gloaming  silver  bright ; 

Or  a  gold  and  purple  cloud 
Waning  in  the  western  light. 

'TIS  the  rustling  of  a  dress. 
Or  a  certain  tone  of  voice, 

That  can  make  the  pulses  throb. 
That  can  bid  the  heart  rejoice. 

Ah,  my  heart !  But  not  of  icy 
Must  alone  thy  history  tell. 

Sorrow,  shame,  and  bitter  tears 
Little  thino^s  recall  as  well. 


of  Adekdda  June  Procter. 
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^.LAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER* 


nutlful 
IS  lately 
4it"t-lK>ok3 
.-jl  oecasiou 
rthG  special 
!lie  autlioresa 
Bbi^d  upon  ita 
OK  botii  the 
of  Miss  Proc- 
jjrlc^'*  numerous 
called  far  by  the 
""now  coUeetcd  into  a 
bj  man  J  excBUent 
•e  prefaced  by  a  slight 
itrodiiction  from  the  pen 
53  Dickens,  who,  being 
aainted  with  Miss  Proc- 
ad  known  her  from  her 
and  entertained  for  her 
miration  and  the  most 

ig  an  analysis  of  Miss 
y,  we  may  well  preface 
Drds  concerning  her  life 
because  these  were  the 
jrso.  To  speak  of  the 
imes  a  sacred  thing,  de-  posed 
ful  words  and  careful 
speak  of  the  beloved 
,  a  doubly  difficult  task, 
3cially  sober  modesty  of 
'cn  while  giving  some 
istinctive  power  of  true 
rhich  affection  best  in- 
writer  of  these  pages 
red  her  long  and  well; 
is  qualified  to  speak  of 
:  yet  of  a  nature  which 
ily,  and  which  retained 
hly  moments  a  singular 

1  Lyrlca.'*  By  Adelaide  Anne 
an  lutroductlon  by  Charles 
lition.  with  additions.  Illus* 
C.  Dobson,  A.R.A.,  Samuel 
•1.  Ocorge  H  Thomas,  Lorens 
klillaid,  G.  dn  Maurler.  W.  P. 
8on,  CharlcB  Keene,  J.  M,  Car- 
j,T.  Morten.  (BeHADaldy.) 
Terses.**    (Longman.) 


cliarm  of  childlike  playfulness  and  in- 
nocence— having  been,  as  it  were,  at 
all  times  sheltered  from  life's  rougher 
experiences — it  is  not  quite  easy  so 
to  speak  as  to  bring  out  a  distinctive 
image  to  those  who  knew  it  not. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter  was  bom 
in  October,  1825,  in  Bedford  Square, 
London ;  the  eldest  child,  the  "  sweet 
beloved  first-bom,"  of  Brian  Waller 
Procter,  best  known  to  literature  as 
Barry  Cornwall.  "We  have  often 
heard  her  described  as  she  was  at 
three  years  old — ^**  the  prettiest  little 
fairy  ever  seen,"  with  fair  delicate 
features  and  great  blue  eyes ;  always 
frail  in  health,  but  exceedingly  intel- 
ligent. Mr.  Dickens  tells  of 'a  tiny 
album,  made  of  note-paper,  into  wliich 
her  favorite  passages  of  poetry  were 
copied  for  her  by  her  mother^s  hand 
before  she  herself  could  write;  and 
she  very  soon  began  to  acquire  for-" 
cign  languages,  and  even  to  learn 
geometry.  One  of  her  early  accom- 
plishments was  drawing — she  com- 
little  figure  pieces  with  grace 
and  facility ;  and  we  remember  hear- 
ing from  a  loving  relative  of  Miss 
Procter's,  many  long  years  ago,  of  a 
certain  set  of  sketches  of  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man,  done  by  her  in  pencil 
when  she  was  yet  a  little  girl.  Being 
at  the  time  still  younger,  we  "heard  of 
it  with  a  sort  of  admiring  awe,  which 
it  b  now  pathetic  to  remember ;  con* 
sidering  in  our  own  mind  what  a  won- 
derful and  even  alarming  little  girl 
this  must  be.  Some  five-and-twenty 
years  later  (since  her  death)  those  lit* 
tie  sketches  came  to  light ;  the  sight 
of  them  smiting  upon  the  heart  with 
the  memory  of  that  long-ago  conver- 
sation, 80  full  of  fond  hope  and 
pride. 

Miss  Procter  was  very  thoroaghlj 
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educated,  and  from  her  youth  went 
much  into  society,  possessing  in  a 
marked  decree  the  bs^st  characteristics 
of  a  woman  of  the  wot  Id*  Mr.  Dick- 
ons says  that  she  had  nothuig  of  tlie 
conventional  poetess  abont  her;  was 
neither  melancholy,  nor  affected,  nor 
self-abgorbed.  What  she  had,  was 
the  ease,  the  polish^  and  the  extrcrao 
readiness  ivliich  we  are  tau^ijht  to 
consider  the  iradUiomiry  chann  of  a 
Frenchwoman  of  tJie  old  schocd*  To 
perfect  seir-poasession  she  added  a 
sort  of  feminine  mast^^ry  of  those  abont 
her.  Single  out  any  of  the  famous 
Parisians  gifted  with  the  power  to 
win  and  to  keep,  and  imagine  this  sort 
of  power  grafted  on  to  a  nature  an 
fond  YQTj  simple  aiid  sterling;  and 
thus  the  reLid^-T  will  atiain  to  a  con- 
ception of  what  she  was  in  social  life. 
She  had  deep  and  strong  feeling, 
which  she  poured  out  in  her  p«>etry  ; 
but  it  did  not  come  uppermost  in  her 
conversation.  That  wad  always  vivid 
and  usually  lively^  and,  moreover, 
edjxcd  with  marvellous  finesse. 
*^  Sweet-briai-"  one  loving  friend  used 
to  call  her. 

Iler  outward  life  was  not  very 
raried ;  but  her  conver?>ion  to  the 
Catholic  faithf  which  took  place  when 
Bbe  was  about  four-and-twenty,  gave 
her  a  wide  circle  of  mtellectual  inter- 
ests beyond  those  of  ordinary  English 
minds.  Two  years  later  ehe  went  to 
Piedmont,  and  passed  a  year  with  a 
relative  there.  She  always  rcealled 
this  Italian  experience  witli  lively 
pleasure  ;  and  it  colored  many  of  her 
(K>eme.  Her  letters  home  were  very 
lively  and  pie  to  rial,  showing  that  she 
would  have  excelled  in  prose  compo- 
sition. 

Of  her  first  entrance  into  literature 
Mr.  Dickens  has  given  an  amosing 
account:  how  she  sent  poems  ta 
Household  Words  under  the  signature 
of  Miss  Berwick,  and  how  at  the  of- 
ioe  they  all  made  up  their  minds  Rhe 
was  a  governess  ;  and  how  Miss  Ber- 
wick tumetl  out,  after  all,  to  be  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend  Barry 
GomwaU,  who  preferred  to  win  her 


spurs  with  her  visor  doirtu 
some  years  hiter,  she  wis  wii 
difficulty  induced  to  collect  h« 
into  a  volume,  witli  her 
success  was  immediate  ;  both 
ume    and    a    seeoad    series* 
through  edition  aftttr  edidofi* 
truly  beciime  a  hoiuehald  uf&rd  iol 
land. 

There  i§  not,  alas!  rery 
to   tell.     Juat   when   sh^   •  ^ 

mous,  and  opportunilica  of  T  t 

ertion   were   opening    on  i  ^ 

her  health  began  to  fail.  i 

or  four  years  before  her  d 
ness  she  was  very  deUcitn,  and, 
the   fatal    animation   of  her  poculii 
temperament,     always      o%'erwafkii 
herself.     But  that  droad  mabdj 
sumption^  the  scourge  of  Englii 
rarely  bo  averted  when  once 
marked  its  prey.     In  Novembce 
her  increasing  ilhi*       '         >n(ic 
to  her  nx»m,  andv«  to  lierj 

For  fifteen  long  momh.>  bhc  by  J 
wasting  gradually  away ;  jHuC 
was  she  patient  and  thomujj" 
signed,  but  up  to  llic  verj 
bright    cheerfulness  ncvi 
serted  her-     When    not 
pain,  she  would  enter  mto 
tion  with  all  her  old  ze^t, 
the  same  interest  in  her  frii^ 
their  affairs  ;  lively,  syrapathed 
helpful  to  the  end*     On  the  v« 
evening   of   all,   one  of  her 
thinking  to  interest  her  in  the  < 
suit,  br^jught   lier  a   little 
proof.     It  was  a  Catljolic' 
The  Lamp,     ^Ihs  Procter 
up  in  bed,  supported  by  pillow*, 
was  too  weak  to  specif  m 

sary  word;  but   her  1  «f 

roused  into  their  woi  ;5 

aa  she  listened;  and   i  h 

sweet  sympathy  which  she  at  all  tij 
gave  to  others,  she  made  a  sUglil 
phiuding  motion  witli  iham  §km 
wasted  fingers,  and  smiled  (nlo  t 
reader's  face.  It  was  such  m  n 
slight  thing,  and  yet  so  tttlarijr 
teristic — courtesy  and  kimiaM 
sort  of  unselfish  readineta  •urrlvi«| 
the  very  end- 
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t  nighU  an  hour  after  tnidnighty 

2d  of  Febmary,  the  summons 
She  had  been  reading  a  little 
trying  to  read,  rather — and  as 
:k  was  on  the  stroke  of  one  she 
up,  and  with  some  sudden  mys- 

rush  of  consciousness,  having  * 
1  greatly  all  the  evening  from 
led  breathing,  she  asked  quietly 

mother,  who  was  holding  her 
irms: 

you  think  I  am  dying,  roam- 

link  you  arc  very,  very  ill  to- 
ny dear." 

id  for  my  sister.  My  feet  are 
—lift  me  up." 

sister  entering  as  they  raised 
3  said :  *'  It  has  come  at  last." 
then,  with  so  soft  a  change  that 
lious    eyes  bent    upon    those 

features  could  hardly  detect 
nent  of  her  ceasing  to  breathe, 
ame  to  the  beloved  of  so  many 
The  prayers  of  the  Church, 
;h  she  was  so  devoted  a  child, 
udibly  uplifted  throughout  that 

scene ;  they  were    the    last 

sounds  that  can  have  reached 
ling  ear.  Opposite  to  her,  as 
upon  her  little  bed,  was  a  pho- 

from  that  loveliest  image  by 
k  of  the  dead  Saviour  lying 
tis  mother's  knees.  At  all 
r^ently  religious,  the  last  days 

frail  life   were  elevated  and 

by  the  holy  rites  of  her  faith. 

lay  in  her  coffin,  a  crucifix 
cr  breast,  and  camellias  and 
prlnkled  over  her  fair  white  gar- 
she  looked  the  loveliest  image 
e  which  a  pure  and  pious  life 
)equcath  to  perishable  clay, 
elicate  face  was  but  little 
1.  Up  to  the  very  last  it  had 
1  its  bright  spiritual  expres- 
3t  as  her  voice  had  retained  its 

inflections,  and  her  smile  its 

charm  of  affectionate  sympa- 
i  childlike  gaiety.  In  death 
ile  had  vanished  for  ever,  but 
ng  of  its  sweetness  still  linger- 
it  the  brow  and  mouth.  The 
or  wliich  she  had  asked  a  little 


while  previously  (for  the  due  keeping 
of  Candlemas-day)  burnt  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  and  shed  theur  sofl  light 
down  upon  that  still  face.  When  at 
length  it  was  covered  up  from  mortal 
sight,  and  all  that  remained  of  her 
laid  in  the  grave  at  St.  Mary's  Ceme- 
tery, the  sun  shone  out  with  the  first 
clieerfulness  of  early  spring.  Coming 
from  behind  a  little  cloud,  that  sun- 
shine lit  up  the  white  vestment  of  the 
priest,  who,  standing  by  her  cofiin  in 
the  little  chapel,  spoke  of  the  joyful 
resurrection  of  the  children  of  Grod. 
There  is  a  little  garden  upon  that 
simple  grave,  where  fresh  flowers 
bloom  every  spring ;  and  beside  it 
many  prayers  are  offered  up  with 
each  returning  season  of  the  year. 

But  we  must  linger  no  longer  on 
memories  and  associations  which  are 
almost  too  sacred  for  more  than  a 
passing  word.  To  the  world  at  laige 
Miss  Procter  is  known  through  her 
genius  only ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  through  it  she  is 
also  endeared  in  a  singular  degree  to 
thousaods  who  never  looked  upon  her 
face.  To  some  consideration  of  her 
poems  we  will  therefore  address  our- 
selves ;  the  less  reluctantly  that  they 
were  truly  so  much  a  revelation  of 
her  life. 

If  canons  of  criticism  be  based  on 
something'  deeper  than  mere  superfi- 
cial rules  in  regard  to  the  expression 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  it  must 
be  doubly  interesting  to  trace  the 
causes  of  a  wide-spread  popularity  at- 
t^hing  to  any  series  of  woi^s  from 
the  same  pen.  Such  an  appreciation 
cannot  be  won  by  a  trick  of  form,  or 
by  a  deliberate  appeal  to  well-known 
popukr  sympathies.  It  must  arise 
from  the  touching  of  universal  emo- 
tions ;  from  a  true  correspondenoe 
with  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
are  the  heritage  of  the  race  under  its 
most  general  conditions,  or  which  have 
become  the  common  property  of  a 
people  in  all  its  various  grades  of  cul- 
ture. 

There  are  two  theories  r^arding 
the  nature  of  poetry  and  of  that  gea* 
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iu9  which  creates  poetry,  whether  in 
literature  or  in  the  sphere  of  any  art. 
They  will  never  be  harmonized  ;  for, 
like  many  other  opinions,  doctrines, 
and  theories,  of  which  we  are  sepa- 
rately forced  to  acknowledge  the  trath, 
they  are  irreconcilable  by  any  effort 
of  the  human  understanding.  One  of 
these  theories  says  that  genius  is  rare, 
recondite,  unusual;  that  its  creations 
are,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  little . 
Hkely  to  be  appreciated ;  that,  indeed, 
the  higher  and  the  deeper  it  is,  the 
more  likelihood  there  is  that  it  will 
not  bo  entered  into  by  numbers.  Such 
genius  found  its  embodiment  in  the 
phantasmagoria  of  Blake,  in  the  po« 
etry  of  Shelley,  in  the  profound  in- 
sight of  this  or  that  thinker.  It  is  the 
vivid  but  momentary  flash  of  light- 
ning irradiating  a  sombre  sky ;  it  is 
the  gnarled  and  solitary  pine;  the 
deep  still  tarn  upon  the  mountain-side; 
it  is  the  vein  of  bright  ore  buried  in 
the  darkness  of  the  mine ;  the  electric 
thrill  evoked  from  inert  matter,  inter- 
esting, delightful,  and  suggestive  from 
the  very  strangeness  of  its  apparition. 
Who  shall  deny  this  is  one  definition 
of  genius,  one  way  of  picturing  the 
idea  of  high  p.rt  ? 

But  there  is  another  theory,  which 
says  that  genius  is  that  which  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  of  incarnating  uni- 
versal affections  in  a  type  readily  and 
instinctively  appropriated  by  tlie  im- 
agination ;  that  it  painted  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  wrought  out  the  image  of 
Jeanie  Deans ;  that  it  sung  the  simple 
melody  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  and 
accumulated  the  massive  choruses  of 
Handel;  that  —  putting  aside  those 
greatest  men,  the  Shakespcares, 
Groethes,  and  Raphaels,  regarding 
whom  criticism  or  definition  arc  alike 
exhaustlcss  and  for  ever  inconclusive 
— the  most  admirable  genius  is  that 
which  thrills  in  the  ballads,  the  relig- 
ious literature,  and  imitative  art  of  a 
people,  and  which  a  whole  nation 
"will  not  willingly  let  die."  Such 
genius,  such  art,  is  like  the  fair  sun- 
shine ui)on  cofn-fields,  the  rippling  of 
the  running  stream,  tlie  silver  surface 


of  the  lake,  the  profuse  luxoniiiMrf 
spring  and  autumn  woodlands.  It  <» 
bodies  light,  air,  and  tlie  song  of  Inrii, 
the  solemnity  of  the  universal  tiv 
light,  and  the  radiance  of  the  univo* 
sal  dawn.  Almost  every  one  can  in 
and  feel  it  in  some  wise,  though  ^ 
keenness  of  the  appreciation  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  seDsitivenesiQf 
the  eye  and  ^r.  Who  shall  deof 
that  this  is  another  and  equally  tm 
description  of  the  highest  genios  ud 
the  noblest  art  ? 

The  poems  we  are  now  considering 
and  which  liave  won  such  general  ad^ 
miration  wherever  they  have  become 
known,  belong  to  the  latter  class  of 
works  of  art.    Their  simple,  delicate 
beauty    appeals    alike    to  men  and 
women,  and  to  the  soul  of  the  joao<; 
child ;  their  transparent  clearness  is 
that  of  an  unusually  lucid  intellect; 
their  profoundness  is  only  that  oft 
believing    heart.       She   who    wrote 
them  would  often  say,  with  a  certain 
characteristic     simplicity,    **!    onlj 
write  verses— I  do  not  write  poetry;* 
and  would  fasten  upon  the  products  of 
some  powerful  and  mystic  mind  as  an 
illustration    of  what  genuine  poetry 
ought  to  be.    But  the  mis-estimate 
was  great     The  absolute  absence  of 
claptrap,  of  any  appeal   to  the  pa*" 
sions  of  the  hour  or  the  popular  idob 
of  the  English  people,  showed  that  if 
these  volumes  lay  on  so  many  tablei 
and  their  contents  were  so  often  sung 
and  quoted  in  public  and  in  priTOta} 
as  expressing  just  that  which  every- 
body liad  wanted  to  say,  the  reason 
lay  deeper  than  the  ring  of  the  verse- 
writer  who  knows  how   to  play  into 
the    fancy    of  the   multitude.    They 
are  popular  because  they  are  inslind 
with    dainty    feminine     genius,    and 
reach  the  hearts  of  others  with  the 
sure  precise  touch  of  slender  fingers 
awakening    the    silver    chords   of  a 
harp. 

Three  volumes  originally  compris- 
ed the  whole  of  Miss  Procter's  writ- 
ings :  a  first  and  second  series  of  le- 
gends and  lyrics,  and  one  of  religioui 
poems,  published  for  a  night-refugc 
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hojpt  by  Sisters  of  Mercj.    The  two 
fbnner  have  now  been  printed  in  this 
rich     quarto    bj    Messrs.      Bell    & 
Doldy;  and  it  maj  not  be  amiss  to 
say  that  the  whole  three  have  been 
republished  in  America  in  one  small 
but  excellently  got-up  volume,  at  once 
a    casket  and  a  shrine  (Ticknor  & 
Fields,   Boston).       Of    the   secular 
poems    now     brought     before .   our 
English    public     in    so    beautiful    a 
dress,    we    would    attempt    a  slight 
analysis    of    contents.      There    are 
Cburteen  legends  or  stories,  long  and 
short — ^little  tales  in  verse,  of  which 
the  glut  generally  lies  in  some  vfery 
sabtle  and  pathetic  situation  of  the 
human  heart.    Anything  like  violent 
wrong  or  tlie  ravages  of  unruly  pas- 
sion seemed  rarely  to  cross  this  gentle 
imagination ;  and  yet  the  legends  are 
nearly  all  sorrowful ;  but  the  sorrow 
seems  to  spring  from  nobody's  fault 
«nd  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  it  is 
*fl  the  more  sorrowful,  for  repentance 
'^fll  not  wash  it  away.    Little  dead 
children  borne  to  heaven  on  the  bo- 
**>n[i  of  tlie  angels  while  their  mothers 
?^^p  below ;  or  a  dying  mother,  dy- 
j'^g  amidst  the  splendors  of  an  earl's 
*^<>nie,  and  calling  to  her  bedside  the 
•^  of  an  earlier  and  humbler  mar- 
J»age,  revealing  herself  to  him  at  the 
*^t ;  or  the  history  of  a  stepmotlier, 
^^mg  loved  but  late  wedded,  and  who 
Had  given  up  the  lover  of  her  own 
>ODth  to  a  younger  friend,  and  after- 
Vard  taken  the  charge  of  that  friend's 
)ealoQ8  and  reluctant  children  ;  or  tlio 
|kitiful  tale,  since  elaborately  wrought 
oat  by  Tennyson  in  his  "  Enoch  Arden," 
of  the  sailor  who  returns  liome  to  find 
his  wife  the  wife  of  another  man.    In 
ono  and  all  the  pathos  is  wrought  out 
and  expressed  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary delicacy  of  touch.     The  read- 
er says^to  himself,  <*Nay,  is  it  so  sad 
afler  all  ?"    And  yet  it  is ;  sad  and 
spiritually  hopeful  too ;  sad  for  this 
earth,     hopeful   for    heaven.     This 
seems    the  irresistible  conclusion  of 
almost  every  tale ;  even  the  story  of 
the  stepmother,    supposed    to    come 
qoiia  right  at  last,  is  made  inexpressi- 


bly plaintive  by  being  told  by  the  first 
wife's  nurse — she  who  "knew  so 
much,"  and  liad  lived  with  her  young 
mistress  from  childhood,  and  would  not 
call  the  cold  husband  unkind;  "but 
she  had  been  used  to  love  and  praise." 
In  others  of  these  legends  the  telling 
of  the  tale  is  simpler,  the  pathos  more 
direct,  but  almost  always  strangely  sub- 
tle. In  "Three  Evenings  of  a  Life'* 
a  sister  sacrifices  her  own  hopes  of 
married  life  that  she  may  devote  her- 
self to  a  young  brother  who  needs  her 
care.  But  the  young  brother  marries 
— a  catastrophe  which  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  contemplated;  and  she 
finds  too  late  that  her  sacrifice  was 
useless ;  and,  what  was  worse,  tiiat  the 
bride  is  ill-fitted  to  sustain  him  in  his 
life  or  in  his  art;  and  the  unhappy 
sister 

" watched  the  daily  failing 

Of  nil  his  uobler  part; 

Low  aimD,  weak  purpose,  telling 

In  luwer,  weaker  art. 

And  now,  when  he  Is  dyln^. 
The  lADt  words  she  could  hear 
Must  not  be  hors,  but  given 
The  bride  of  one  short  yoar. 
The  last  care  is  another's ; 
The  last  prayer  mnst  not  be 
The  one  they  learnt  together 
Beside  their  mother's  knee/* 

Herbert  sickens  and  dies,  leaving  the 
poor  weak  little  Dora  to  Alice's  care ; 
and  we  are  told  how  Alice  ciierishes 
her,  and  bsars  with  her  waywardness 
through  sad  weeks  of  depression,  till 
news  comes  in  spring  that  Leonard — 
the  rejected  lover — is  returning  from 
India.  Now  Alice  is  free  !  Now  she 
may  love  L<»onard  and  lean  upon  his 
strength.  He  comes ;  the  little  house- 
hold smiles  once  more.  Summer  suc- 
ceeds to  spring;  when  one  twilight 
hour  Alice  is  aware  of  the  perfume  of 
flowers  brought  into  their  London 
home.  She  goes  out  into  the  passage, 
and  through  a  half-opened  door  hears 
Leonard's  voice : 

•*IIis low  voice— Dora's  answers; 
His  pleadint;— yes,  she  knew 
The  tone,  the  words,  the  accents; 
She  once  had  heard  them  too, 
*  Wonid  Alice  blame  her?'    Leonard*! 
Low  tender  answer  camo. 
^  Alice  was  far  too  noble 
To  think  or  dream  of  blamo.* 
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*  Ye«,  wltti  ih«  ouet  luve  ^ivea 
Onw  In  i\  hMlrae  only; 
Wltb  one  soul  ind  one  beHwn  V 


Th'-  ■-' 

'  7.  lain  Live  murmur 

M'' 

<-:-  been  told 

Tl.. 

ice—*  'Dcarett, 

A.- 

cold 

T. 

1   my  DoMK 

if 

Jio, 

u..  ...<.. 

M  ...  iifliieloo. 

Ami  ov«r 

luug  a|;o.^  ^* 

Vcrjr  tender  and  touching  is  the  de* 

icription  of  the  forlorn  woman's  recoil 
upon  her  brother's  memory  : 

"  Yc*,  they  have  once  been  parted  { 
But  tlii(*  day  shrill  re»<tore 
The  luuu'^-loet  mie:  t>htj-  cliitmi  him: 
•  My  llerb'Tt— mints  once  more  V  *' 

One  of  the  most  highly  finished  of 
the  legends  ie  ^  A  Tomb  in  Ghent,** 
^letting  forth  the  life  of  a  humble  must- 
etan  and  his  yoting  ila lighter.  It  con- 
tains lovely  touches  of  deBcriplion  both 
of  omsic  and  aj-chi  tec  lure.  How  the 
youth  knelt  prayerfully  in  Su  Bavon^ — 

"While  thcf^reiii  organ  over  all  would  roll, 

BcariT»_  ro 

or  all  t'  "fi;  higher 

Thftji  1  !     I  .  I'jich,  uqUI 

Oy.  luc  £ecmul  to  ibuu  flill : 

'Jr  like  •  tei  iiUl  more  and  moro. 

Ur  I '  rdtou*  waves  at  heaven's  door. 

And  ihe.u  iixU^  »low  ftnd  Mid:,  in  tender  rain, 

Upan  the  plendlDg^  Icroglng  heart*  a^uin." 

Not  only  what  he  heard,  but  what  ho 
«aw,  is  thus  cxquiskely  imaged  in 
words : 


'*Thcii  he  W(» 
ThJi(creptiil< 

Now  by  a  ahr 
Now  on  the  h 

Thf'n,  n^*nifi, 

An  ' 

T 


:i;;ht^fow, 

-av. 

1*1  do  wort, 


tit» 


Th>  I  :  •aldoUmb, 

Anti  -■  .-;  tlraci 

Ami  ..  .jiirrv-i  -,,,«u../«.-^  i)i»vred 

Oil  '  i  V  Hiti  wiiidowii  irtowed. 

Will.  )%  hkii  ilu>  »tif9rd«  cintght 

ArchMiix- liT.  uvai,  who,  armod  witU   loin»  ■tid 

miotic, 
Waicli  tipon  heaven' I  baCt1emeiit«  at  night/* 

The  second  crittcal  division  of  Mias 
Procter'*  |K>eais  comprUea  tho^e  beau- 
tifid  lyrics,  many  of  which  have  been 
sot  to  muiic,  antj  all  of  which  are  foil 
of  the  melody  of  rhylfirn — inspired^  bs 


it  were,  by  m  deliciit<» 
mony,  having  its  douree  in  thtl 
tangible    ini*tinct   of    th« 
Aniidst  more  tlian  a  htmdnsd  1 
short     poems     and    soci^ 
aeoms  nearly  tmposttiblo    to  Ihl 
Many  of  tlie  Ultle  piocti^  tind  tuui7^ 
the   aeparate    vi^j-at^s    art*  dit&tkwj  I 
float  on  Uic  surface  of  English  V 
turo   with  the  samw  uecun^  \m  ~ 
as  llemck's  **  DufTodiU,"  or 
ton'»  verges  to  hiti  fair  wife 
Wordsworth*^   |iictur©   of    llia^ 
who  dwelt   by    the   banki  of 
They  ha?c  that  short    fcUcity  off 
pre^^slon,   that   jK'rfor^t  Bnixb  in 
parts,  that  cause  such  poo 
in  the    memory,  or,  nn  tin 
hf  to  ^^  dwell  in  thr^  imagin 
the  six  verses  of  *'  Tlie?  Cliain,"* 

♦'  Wlilch  wat  uoi  for^Ml  bt  sMtrtal  h 
Or  c)A»t*od  with  ttaliieji  Imf  m4  I 

b  one — the  thinl — which  exc 
our  a^i^crtion.     It   roadia 
those     immemorial      qwfl 
have  known  from  infancy : 

*♦  T*^t  wtint  nrj  mrtrfTt  h.inil  rnald  I 


T ^v  0  s 0 n  j^ ,  u  ri  t ten  in  t he  qti 
regular  metre  (Jcdighted    1 
iieventeonth<!Gntury   pooU,  tea 
forgotten  scraps  by  one  ol 
elegant    coneom]>  -  -"        ry 
these  arc,  *^  A  I  ^  \ 

"A   Lament    for   mr    i^ammmt 
which  the  fimt  and  Ia%t  rerMi  ifvi< 
stlnct  with   tho  fooliagi  of  Oli 
days: 

♦*lfo»n»  0  ye  Anlumn  wlods*^ 

Ijnmrnirr  bna  Hod  ; 
Th«  fli^wera  kAve  doted  tkelr  t«ll4ir 
die; 

Tho  lily*«  uracloQ*  httd 
All  U»w  ma*t  lie. 

BecftttM  Um  gentle  SamJtter  ao«  i§  4mL 

Mnurn, rn^-—  "  ' -      *i- 

tAtnoTi 
Bow  mi>i  dote  tad  I 

lliipei,  >Vm  >  Miu  .3Uinii>i'r  vnn. 

AUf^dedtie, 
And  Iaav«  ai  deeakU  And  «*r€h  ftoftoraJ' 

Equally  mtiaical,  bat  f^iU  of  Chs  i 
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al  sentiment  of  oar  contarj,  is 
yelj  son^  ^  A  Shadow, '  bdgin- 

hat  lack  the  Tsneyt  and  monntalna 
lat  once  w«.'re  green  and  gay  t'* 

different  in  tone,  full  of  rin^ng 
ny,  is  the  little  poem  of  "  Now  :*' 

M,  for  the  day  la  imaalog, 
ad  yon  lie  dreamln*^  on ; 
!ie  other*  have  backled  their  armor,  . 
Bd  forth  to  the  flsht  are  gone, 
place  in  the  ranks  awaitu  yon— 
ich  man  haa  some  |>art  to  play ; 
le  Pavtand  the  Kntnre  are  nothing 
.  the  fkce  of  the  atem  To-day.*" 

1  80  on,  through  four  spirited 
.  Something  in  these  strikes 
u*  as  pecaliarlj  illustrative  of 
ctive  pious  spirit  of  her  who 
them,  of.  the  voice  whose  every 
iras  so  dear,  and  of  the  smile 
I    arch    intelligence    conveyed 


the   same  expression  of  lively  de* 
cision.  1 

We  must  now  bring  oar  remarks  to 
a  dose,  having  tried  to  indicate  the 
different  qualities  of  Biiss  Procter's 
verse.  The  permanent  place  which 
it  will  retain  in  English  literature  it  is 
not  for  us  to  decide.  She  has  had  the 
power  to  strike  the  heart  of  her  own 
generation  by  iU  simple  pathos.  That 
it  is  purely  original  of  its  kind  can 
hardly  be  denied ;  but  it  is  Lard,  if 
not  impossible,  so  far  to  separate 
ourselves  from  the  standard  of  our 
own  generation  as  to  judge  where  the 
limits  of  the  specicdy  and  therefore  the 
transient^  elements  of  fame  are  passed. 
But  we  at  least  must  not  be  wanting 
in  gratitude  to  one  of  the  sweetest 
singers  of  the  day  that  was  hers  and 
our  own. 


From  The  Sixpenny  ICagaslne. 

THE    ADVENTURE. 


Brian  CyBsiAN  McMurrouoh 
diced  life  as  possessor  of  a 
iol  rent-roll  of  twelve  thousand 
Is  sterling  per  annum,  although 
ality,  between  mortgages,  and 
barges,    and    incumbrances    of 

possible  shape  and  hue,  proba- 
te would  represent  the  net  sum 
'ed  by  the  proprietor.  Still,  it 
iOt  the  age  of  economical  reflec- 
lor  was  the  young  baronet  either 
Acier  or  a  philosopher.    He  had 

cradled  in  luxury,  and  bowed 
to  with  slavish  sen-ility ;  he  had 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and,  one 
)r  other,  his  bills  there  had  been 
though  not  always  pleasantly,  by 
ather.  He  had  travelled  over 
pe,  Asia,  and  a  good  part  ot 
rica,  for  four  years,  and  at  last  a 
had  caught  him  at  Yienn%  tell- 


ing  him  that  his  father,  Sir  Patridc, 
had  died  suddenly,  ^  full  of  years  and 
honors,**  and  that  he  was  now  the 
representative  of  one  of  'Hhe  oldest 
and  best  families  in  Ireland,"  and  poe* 
sessor  of  its  splendid  estates,  etc  On 
his  return  home  he*  was  surrounded 
by  troops  of  friends  and  hordes  of  sy- 
cophants, and  for  some  years  was  far 
too  much  engaged  in  pleasure  not  to 
let  business  attend  to  itself.  His  &- 
thers  had  lived  **  like  kings,'*  and  he 
had  too  much  the  spirit  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  to  let  prudence  or  economy 
come  *^  between  the  wind  and  his  no- 
bility." He  married,  too,  and  chose 
for  his  wife  a  far-descended  and  beau- 
tifiil  pauper,  with  tastes  to  the  full  as 
reckless  and  extravagant  as  his  own. 
This  lady  had  brou^t  him  a  daugh- 
ter,  who  livedi  and  in  four  years  after 
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a  son,  wbo  had  died  a  few  hours  afler 
Lis  birth,  and  whose  death  preceded 
that  of  his  motlier  by  a  single  day* 
After  her  death  Sir  Brian  became 
more  careless  and  reckless  than  erer. 
His  8 pints  sank  as  his  debts  mount- 
ed ;  he  saw  from  tlie  first  that  ruin 
was  inevitable  ;  section  after  sectioa 
of  his  splendid  estates  were  put  up  for 
sale  and  swept  away  ;  until  at  hist  all 
thai  remained  to  him  was  a  half-ruin- 
ed building,  called  *'  The  Black  Ab- 
bey/* which  he  sometimes  used  as  a 
shooting  and  fishing  lodge  in  happier 
days,  and  a  tract  of  mountain  land^ 
wild*  and  for  the  most  part  sterile  and 
unprofitable,  and  for  part  of  which  he 
paid  rent^  In  the  present  gluomy 
temper  of  his  soul,  however,  it  suited 
his  humor.  The  building  stood  halt- 
way  up  a  mountafnj  the  base  of  which 
was  almost  washed  by  the  waters  of  a 
broad  lake,  or  lough,  and  from  which 
it  was  only  separated  by  a  fiUp  of 
meadow.  The  lake  itself*  was  several 
niilen  in  extent,  and  at  least  three 
miles  and  a  half  broad  immediately 
oppoeltc  the  abbey,  to  which  the  only 
accees  from  the  mikinland  was  by  a 
ftktff  or  boat>,  except  you  chose  to 
travel  several  miles  round  so  as  to 
head  the  lake.  It  was  a  romantic  but 
utterly  desolate  retreat,  made  still 
more  so,  if  possible,  by  the  sullen 
gloom  which  had  now  taken  possession 
of  the  fallen  man.  He  had  secured 
some  remnants  of  a  once  splendid 
library,  and  sometimes  amused  liim- 
self  by  teaching  his  daughter  Eva,  al- 
though there  were  weeks  at  one  llrae 
when  a  restless  and  morose  spirit  be- 
set hinif  and  then  wi!h  a  gun  in  his 
band  he  wandered  idly  throngh  ihe 
mountains,  or  with  a  boy,  named  Pau- 
dreen,  took  to  his  yacht,  and  was 
never  to  be  seen  on  shore,  sometimes 
sleeping  on  board,  or  bivouacking  on 
8ora'»  of  the  matiy  small  islands  which 
dotted  the  loch. 

At  such  times  Eva  was  leH  in  pos- 
session of  the  abbey,  accompanied  by 
old  Deb  Dennody  and  her  husband 
Mogue  (or  Moses),  who,  of  all  his  fol- 
tnwem,  had  tituck  steadily  lo  Sir  Brian, 


and  would  not  bo  shakcii  o£ 
utter  ruin  had  come  u|3oa  itaovi 
had  been  f^r  a  year,  or  comevth 

ter,  at  a  1 

of  which  )i 

by  the  child.     I'bts  h 

♦*  showed   blood"  in  n 

one :  she  was  small  but  hardy.  ^ 

without  being  criticjiliy  beauti^^^ 

was  very  lovely   lo    look   apoa: 

features  were  delicate  hot  hiU  wtt 

mation.     Her  temper  waa  H^iclj 

all  her  instincts  were  g^anti 

erous,and  she  had,  in  a  par 

ner»  the  gift  of  conciliatia 

tiou^te  j^gards  of  all  who  i 

the  sphere  of  her  innocent  mi 

True   it  was*  her  worshipp  ^rs 

neifhcr  numerous  nor  gelt-et.    A  I 

hand>j    employed   by    the   **iiet* 

(asMoguewi  1  >qufl 

to  till  the  ^\  i   atl 

"stock,"  con 

and  Kerry  r 

**cadgeri/*  ji 

defers    who 

neighborhood*  and  the  "  neap; 

both  banks  of  ihi^  l.*ti^li   fthoj 

and  thither),  con- 

part  of  »**  '"".i.^,:,,,. .  „„^  ( 

tioUi  wlf  }i  in  theb 

tivated  pm^  n.  -  mI  ground 

and  soul  together,     Be^Id 

and  then  the  "«-'*" 

Mr.  Rr^dmond  II  ta 

visited  at  the  abb 

ceive  the  rents  pa 

another  more  wcl 

ilor  was    Father  •' 

I\P.  of  along.  stTM 

extended  over  bo.ii 

tair^  and  whc»s?  hciuse 

in  the  valley  which  f^r^ 

topher,  on  which  Sir  Brian  Ivi 

Ballintecr,  a  bigTier  hill  wh'r]\ 

yond.     Sir  Brian  and  J I 

longed  to  theoldfrttMi.  m 

was  a  large-mind* 'L  lli  ta'  r  i 

a  well-cultivated  y      '         1  j 

humored  and  evcti  i  ipe 

hU  visits  always  cnnvene^i  Uiv  ik 

and  somettmea  won  n  wmSh  fran  { 

r.     Ills  literary  (ar4es 

onSi  a  bo,  w«n 
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1  to  the  yoang  girl,  particalarlj  as 
•metimes  ran  up  to  Dablln,  or  even 
to  London  or  Paris,  in  the  snm- 
holidajs,  from  whence  he  was 
to  bring  back  the  gossip  for  Sir 
1,  and  a  budget  of  new  books, 
dicals,  and  songs  for  his  favorite. 
IU8  matters  went  on  for  some 
J — ^nothing  better,  nothing  worse, 
rently — until  Eva  was  in  her 
eenth  year.  The  large  estates 
lally  owned  by  Sir  Brian  had,  in 
At  measure,  fallen  into  the  hands 
Jingle  proprietor,  Sir  Adams  Jes- 
a  rich  London  merchant  and 
er,  who  had  purchased  them  by 
on  speculation,  because,  in  the 
place,  they  were  sold  low  (as  at 
ill  the  Irish  estates  were  under 
icumbered  Estates  Court),  and  be- 
i  he  had  advanced  large  sums  to 
olders  of  the  mortgages,  etc.,  with 
1  they  were  embarrassed,  and 
sought  to  recoup  himself.  Since 
came  into  his  possession  he  had 
over  for  a  few  days  twice— once 
>k  over  the  property,  and  again  to 
int  an  agent  recommended  to  him 
»me  neighboring  proprietors,  who 
)oke  of  Mr.  Redmond  Hennessey 
man  of  zeal  an<l  industry,  who 
^s  had  his  employer's  interest  at 
:,  and  detested  a  non-paying  or 
)ry  tenant  as  he  did  a  mad  dog. 
',r  tliis  gentleman's  supervision  the 
3S  put  on  a  new  aspect;  rents 
raised,  and  covenants  insisted  on, 
as  <<  the  oldest  inhabitant "  had 
r  even  dreamed  of;  and  as  Mr. 
lessey  was  a  solicitor  as  well  as 
gent,  processes  followed  defalca- 
y  and  the  only  sure  road  to  his 
dly  sympathy  was  punctuality  in 
lent,  and  liberality  (in  the  shape 
If^s,  such  as  fowl,  butter,  eggs, 
socks,  flannel,  and  so  forth)  from 
t  who  had  favors  to  ask  or  bar- 
\  to  make.  Of  course  he  was  a 
ing  man,  but  it  was  remarked 
ilUcit  distillation,  poaching,  and 
il  practices  of  all  kinds  were 
:ly  on  the  increase ;  and  when  Sir 
n  heard  of  all  this,  and  saw  that 
ional  magistrates  were  sworn  in. 


and  a  large  drafl  of  constabulary  and 
preventive  police  sent  into  the  new 
barracks  specially  constructed  few 
them,  he  grimly  triumphed  in  the 
change,  aiid  made  no 'secret  of  his 
sjrmpathy  with  the  malcontents,  smce, 
as  he  said,  "  what  better  could  be  ex- 
pected on  the  estate  of  an  absentee  ?* 
Neither  did  matters  seem  to  mend 
when  Sir  Adams  Jessop  died  somewhat 
suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  son,  now  Sir  William  Jessop,  who 
was  understood  to  be  a  gay  young 
man  of  indolent  habits  and  roving 
propensities,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
even  less  sympathy  for  his  Irish  ten- 
ants than  his  father — if,  indeed,  that 
were  possible.  IVIr.  Hennessey's  power 
and  authority  were  now  unlimited,  and 
stories  were  told  of  his  rapacity  and 
impatience  of  all  control  which  ap- 
peared incredible.  Whole  townships 
were  depopulated  by  his  JUU  ;  families 
were  reduced  to  beggary  and  despera- 
tion by  his  determination  to  ^'make 
the  estate  pay;"  and  some  said  (for 
eveiy  man  has  his  enemies)  that  when 
his  new  master  informed  him  by  letter 
of  appeals  being  made  and  of  his  wish 
that  they  should  be  attended  to  and  the 
appellants  dealt  more  lightly  with,  his 
answer  invariably  was,  that  the  accus- 
ers were  established  liars,  who  woold 
be  the  first  to  shoot  down  Sir  William 
himself  should  he  ever  be  foolish 
enough  to  venture  amongst  them. 


Like  all  inland  lak^s  of  consider- 
able extent,  that  which  lay  before  the 
windows  of  the  Black  Abbey  was  sub- 
ject to  violent  changes  of  temper  on 
slight  Und  sudden  provocation.  In 
the  morning  it  would  lie  dimpling  and 
smiling  before  you,  as  full  of  placid 
beauty  and  as  incapable  of  a  wrathful 
outburst  as  a  ball-room  belle;  while 
at  noon  its  aspect  would  become  as 
terrible  as  that  of  a  virago,  whose 
whole  family  and  neighborhood  trem- 
ble and  fly  from  the  fearful  storm 
which  no  submission  can  allay.  On 
such  occasionBi  considerable   danger 
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meiHiced  those  who  BaOed  on  baeitiess 
or  pleasure  over  the  waters  of  Ihe 
lake,  and  it  so  happened  that  on  the 
eve  of  a  September  day,  the  yacht  of 
Sir  Brian  McMm  rough  was  caught 
in  ooe  of  those  sudden  bursts  wliich 
had  swept  down  from  the  mountains, 
accompanied  hy  torrents  of  niin  and 
violent  thunder  and  Ughtningt  although 
In  the  morning,  and  until  after  mid- 
day, there  had  been  no  warning  of  a 
gale* 

To  make  matter:*  worse,  Mias  ^Ic- 
Murrough  was  known  to  be  on  board 
the  boat,  as  she  had  accompanied  her 
father  to  a  town  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake  to  make  household  purchases 
for  the  coming  winter ;  anJ  the  amount 
of  agitation  evidenced  by  a  group  of 
men  who  etood  on  the  banka  of  the 
lough  and  witnessed  the  fearful  sirug- 
glea  of  the  little  craft,  amounted  grad- 
ually to  extreme  terror  as  they  saw 
the  principal  soil  give  way  and  flutter 
in  ttio  wind  like  ribandi?,  while  the 
waves  washed  over  the  helpless  vessel 
and  threatened  speedily  to  engulf  her. 
I  "It  will  never  do,  boys,"  at  last 
said  one  of  the  men,  **  to  stand  idly  by 
and  see  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
die  the  death  of  a  drowned  dog  with- 
out putting  out  a  hand  or  an  oar  to 
nave  him.  Run  up,  Patsy,  and  tell 
Mick  Mackesy  to  eome  down  at  once, 
while  wc  launch  iShedah^  wfio  nev- 
er turned  her  back  to  the  whitest 
horses  that  ever  gal  lopped  over  any 
water  .that  ever  ran;  and  don't  let 
grass  grow  to  your  heels,  for  a  lite  may 
hiiiig  on  every  step  you  take.  Away 
wi*  you." 

"Has  he  far  to  go?**  asked  another 
of  the  jfToup. 

**  About  a  mile,  sir,"  rcplird  the 
man,  touching  his  cap  to  the  que^gtioncrt 
who  had  been  a  stranger  to  him  until 
an  hour  or  two  before;  "and  Ihe  worst 
of  it  is  Mick  may  be  out,  or  dmnk, 
and  thi?n  we're  done  for.'* 

"  Don't  send  for  him,  then/'  said 
the  stranger  j  "  I  have  pulled  an  oar 
at  college  and  elsewhere,  and  am 
pretty  well  up  to  the  managomeot  of  a 
boat    AVhei'e  is  your  craft  ?** 


**  Yonder  in  Ihe  cot«^  sir; 
bad  business.*' 

'*  Then  ihe  sooner  we  get  ril 
tho  better,  my  friend,^  siud  tho 
getic  strangt^r'     **  Come,  bnyi,  I 
a  sovereign  or   two   lo  8|ifii^ 
promise  you  that  -   —  - 

his  humaultv.     . 
on.'' 

**  May  I  never,**  satd  th«  fin»t  «fif 
crfy  who^e  name  was  Andy  Motuifa 
**  but  yotiVo  a  stout  heart  in  your  In 
zom,  whoever  yott  are,  and  h\  a  j/i 
to  baulk  you  V* 

In  an  incredibly  sliort  9pie9  «f  tW 
the  boat  was  lannched.  nnJ  t}i«  p^ 
Shcdah  fled  on  hcrm  ui 

impeHed  hy   four  pnu    ..,   ,*.,.;Jitl 
knew  right  well  how  to  handk  Iki 

By  this  time  Ihe   *""" **-  '-Ms 

a  sheer  wreck,  an  iti 

and  hift   boy    Htrut:,L;i<''i    num  lo  h 
her  head  to  the  wind,  \%  wiw  erldfl 
that  if  she  did  not  till  unit  pi 
she  would  drive  h'wJJly  on  thw     _ 
I'ock^  which  sh<  '  <]j(!i|]Ar)yi 

on  thatjmrtof  th' 
she   was  drifting,     'i'iits 
her  safely,  however,  and 
cellent  manri'Jiemetit   of 
l>oatnuiii  maiti^v,   Mi.** 
was  gi>t  into  the  shore-l 
father  and  the  hoy  follow 
anchor  was  let  go  in  tlie  y 
was  then  left  to  her  fai^* 

In  mciments  of  groat  dsn^^i 
excitement  there  k  little 
certmony  or  tntrtMluctttm,  ami  aQ  * 
present  occn?lon  only  a  few  mm 
and  those  of  direction,  pa^^d  00 
side,     8  %  mam  out»  Wttf  i 

his  dan  »,  »b>»t»e)*«l  and 

fied  as  -  ly  h%h 

up  won  ;  raana^ 

murmur  a  lew  words  uf  gmtittitto 
the  strangnr  who  so  sedalottalyb 
her  into  the  boat,  and,  *o  far 
could,  protected  her,  Wiiot)  all  ^ 
done,  the  boat*s  hrad  wa^  i^^b  tt 
ed  to  the  shore,  and  "  ui  less  tliaii 
time,"  as  Andy  promisod,  its  w 
worn  bsid  ti--  --^-Ay  }moAtA^ 
weary,  tuid  •  t  otherwiie 

harm  ed.     A  i  i »:  r  a  i  c  *t  « 
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kadj,  the  boat-owner,  Sir  Brian 
1  to  the  stranger  and  addressed 

am  told  by  my  friend  here,  sir," 
d,  "  that  it  is  to  your  dexterity 
)urage  my  own  preservation  and 
f  my  daughter  is  mainly  due.  I 
that  you  will  accompany  me  to 
sidencc,  and  allow  me,  when  I 
regained  my  presence  of  mind, 
suitably  to  thank  you  for  the 
service  you  have  done  me  tlian 
I  find   words   adequately  to  do 

ou  are  very  kind,  sir,**  was  the 
A  and  cordial  reply,  "  and  I  shall 
ry  happy  to  accept  your  hospit- 
fier,  as  I  am  altogether  a  stran- 
ere,  and  the  boatman  tells  me 

will  have  to  cross  the  mountain 

I  can  reach  an  inn." 
the  meanwhile,  the  storm  had 

considerably,  and  half  a  score 
)men  had  come  from  the  sur- 
ing  cottages,  some  with  cloaks, 
Its,  and  shawls  for  "  Miss  Eva," 
)me  with  **  poteen'*  jars  or  bot- 
)  "  warm  the  hearts"  of  the  res- 
mariners.  But  Sir  Brian  per- 
in  going  home,  and  refused  the 
•3  of  profuse  hospitality  pressed 
u,  accepting  a  *'  wrap"  for  his 
ter,  and  sanctioning  the  attend- 
f  tlio  stranger,  on  whose  offered 
he  leaned  as  they  began  their 
a  the  abbey.  Before  tliey  set 
wever,  the  stranger  found  time 
ist  fivii  sovereigns  into  Andy's 
Baying  to  him,  in  a  low  voice — 
Ivide  them  among  your  brave 
ies,  my  good  friend,  and  say 
g  to  Sir  Brian.  I  only  wish  I 
nake  it  ten  times  as  much,  since 

man  of  them  is  worth — nay, 
efuse  them,  or  I  shall  say  that 
e  too  proud  to  be  obliged  by  a 
You  and  I  must  become  bet- 
luaintcd  hereafter." 
hastened  away,  and  Andy  pock- 
le  gratuity,  which  he  had  neither 
ed  nor  was  at  all  anxious  to  re- 

e'll  drink  his  health  anyway," 
i,  as  he  pocketed  the  money ; 


"  and  if  he  stays  in  the  country,  well 
find  a  way  to  pay  him  back,  if  not  in 
his  own  coin,  maybe  in  one  thatll 
please  him  as  well.  A  brave  chap  he 
is,  and  feathers  an  oar  as  well  as  my- 
self, who  was  bom,  I  may  say,  with 
one  in  my  right  hand." 

The  stranger  had  requested  that  a 
small,  neat  knapsack,  which  he  had 
fiung  down  when  he  stripped  for  the 
lake,  should  be  sent  after  him  to  the 
abbey,  at  which,  on  arriving  at  it,  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  master, 
and  was  ushered  to  a  spare  bed-cham- 
ber by  Deb  Dermody  herself,  who  had 
been  advertised  of  the  coming  of  the 
party  by  a  "  runner,^'  and  had  every- 
thing prepared  to  receive  them. 

When  the  stranger  had  dried  his 
clothes  and  changed  his  linen  by  the 
huge  turf  fire  which  blazed  in  the 
room  allotted  him,  he  descended  to 
the  "  refectory,"  or  general  dining  and 
drawing-room,  and  so  called  from  its 
use  by  the  monks  "  lang  syne."  He 
found  the  baronet  and  his  daughter 
ready  to  receive  him,  a  large  fire  in 
the  grate,  a  table  ready  laid  for  din- 
ner, and  a  fresh  arrival  in  the  sturdy 
person  of  "Father  John,"  who  had 
come  on  one  of  his  periodical  visita- 
tions. Evidently  the  good  priest  had 
heard  of  the  adventure,  and  of  the 
gallant  part  which  the  stranger  had 
performed  in  it,  and,  when  presenting 
him  his  hand,  had  good-humoredly 
thanked  him  for  helping  to  preserve 
two  lives  that  were  so  precious  to  all 
w^ho  knew  their  worth.  The  young 
man,  in  his  turn,  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  himseH*,  and  stated  that  he 
was  an  idle  rover,  with  some  taste  for 
drawing,  literature,  and  music,  and 
who  came  on  an  exploratory  expedi- 
tion to  see  whathe  could  pick  up  in 
the  way  of  old  ail's  or  legends,  or 
new  scenery,  to  forward  some  specu- 
lations of  his  own.  His  name  was 
Redland,  and  he  considered  himself 
fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  assist 
Su*  Brian  and  Miss  McMurrough  In 
their  difficulty,  etc. 

The  dinner  was  good.  Fish  from 
the  lake,  game  from  the  mountain^ 
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fowl  from  the  stubble,  and  a  capital 
ham,  fed  and  cured  by  the  "  steward/* 
who  prided  himself  on  fattening  and 
killing  swine.  The  night  sped  pleas- 
antly by.  Redland  was  evidently  a 
gentleman,  and  both  the  baronet  and 
the  priest  knew  what  that  meant  right 
well%  He  was  light  and  cheerful 
without  being  frivolous,  and  seemed 
more  inclined  to  ask  for  information 
from  others  than  to  obtrude  his  own. 
He  spoke  well  without  speaking  too 
much,  and  greatly  pleased  Father 
John  by  the  interest  he  took  in  Irish 
affairs.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  management  of  the  "  Jessop  prop- 
erty" was  spoken  of,  and  incidentally 
the  character  of  the  agent  was  dis- 
cussed. 

"  After  all,"  said  Sir  Brian,  "  the 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted ; 
Hennessey  is  not  the  worst  among  the 
bad.  I  for  my  own  part  have  al- 
ways found  him  civil  and  obliging, 
and  not  at  all  pressing  for  the  rent  of 
my  miserable  holding,  which,  as  you 
well  know,  Fathdr  John,  1  never 
ought  to  be  called  on  to  pay  a  shilling 
for ;  but  Hennessey's  not  to  blame 
for  that ;  no  more,  I  dare  say,  than  for 
other  things  laid  to  his  charge.  He 
sent  Eva  a  whole  chcstful  of  books  to 
read  last  week,  and  baskets  of  fruit 
from  his  hot-houses,  although  I  dare 
say  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  that 
had  any  better  sort  of  house  than  a 
mud  cabin  to  rear  pigs  instead  of 
grapes  and  peaches  in." 
.  "  He  is  a  confirmed  scoundrel, 
however,  and  a  curse  to  the  country 
that  holds  him,"  ejaculated  the  priest, 
sternly  and  gravely. 

"  You  ought  to  blame  his  absentee 
master  rather  than  him,"  said  Sir 
Brian. 

"  Under  your  pardon.  Sir  Brian,  I 
ought  to  do  no  such  tiling,"  persisted 
the  priest;  "his  master  knows  noth- 
ing of  his  doings,  of  that  I  am  certain, 
or  if  he  did,  as  an  English  merchant, 
as  a  man  of  humanity,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  reject  and  put  down  such 
intolerable  tyranny,  which  is  equally 
miserable  and  profitless.    In  fact,  tha 


fellow  is  true  to  no  one  or  nothing  I 
his  own  selfish  interests,  for 
throws  the  blame  of  his  own  cruclt 
on  his  employer,  and  perpetra; 
enormities  sufiicient  to  draw  do 
God's  vengeance,  under  *the  plea 
being  driven  to  it  by  a  man  to  wh 
such  cheese-parings  and  petty  gai 
can  be  of  no  possible  accounL" 

"  I  should  thmk  then,  sir,"  said  t 
stranger,  "  that  it  is  high  time  for  li 
to  look  to  his  interests  and  good  nai 
if  your  account  be  true,  and  my  oi 
wonder  is  that  he  delays  it  so  long.' 

"  Fob  !  the  present  proprietor  a 
gay  young  fashionable  fop,  they  w( 
called  dandies  in  my  day,  who  w 
pockets  his  rents  and  only  thinks  of  J 
Irish  tenants  when  his  purse  ni 
dry,"  said  Sir  Brian,  bitterly. 

^  Is  not  that  a  harsh  cstimit 
papa,**  said  Eva,  gently  and  timidl 
"  when  you  can  only  speak  by  «u 
mise  ?" 

"Then  why  is  he  not  here?''a3ki 
Sir  Brian  ;  "  why  does  he  leave  h 
tenantry  to  be  ground  to  powder  ( 
driven  to  desperation,  if  he  coald  cur 
it  by  his  presence  ?" 

^  That  question  may  be  answcre; 
too,"  said  the  priest ;  *Mt  is  Hennw 
sey's  interest  to  keep  him  away  a 
long  as  he  can,  and  you  may  be  prctt 
sure  that  he  has  painted  us  in  coW 
that  would  not  waste  a  long  jourw 
to  witness  them.  I,  however,  ha 
taken  upon  myself  the  liberty 
writing  to  Sir  AVilliam  Jessop,  and 
will  not  be  my  fault  if  he  does  not  s 
reason  in  my  statements  to  come  a 
have  a  look  at  us  himself." 

"You  will  get  into  a  mess  w 
Hennessey  if  that  comes  to  his  eai 
said  the- baronet,  laughing. 

"  He  knows  right  well  I  don't  c 
a  farthing  for  either  his  friendship 
his  enmity,"  replied  Father  Jo 
" '  Be  just,  and  fear  not,'  is  my  mo 
and  if  it  please  God  to  let  him  inj 
me,  I  will  bow  to  the  chastisem 
siiice  it  will  be  in  a  good  cause." 

"  I   think  that  your  act  was   l 
justifiable    and    merciful,"    said 
Stranger ;  "  and  I  should  say  that 
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t^ill  be  little  better  than  a 
bol  if  he  should  not  respond 
^plication  as  he  ought." 
never  do  it,"  said  the  obsti- 
"  he'll  be  thinking  of  his 
d  cotton,  and  molasses,  as 
ifinitely  superior  in  his  esti- 
Irish    kernes    and    their 

t  we  not  to  hope  and  pray 
ill  take  a  more  considerate 
father  John's  application  to 
1  ?"  said  Era.  "  lie  is  an 
;entleman,  and  they  are  al- 
i  to  the  interests  of  human- 
ist I  have  always  heard  so." 
jTou    have  heard   right,  my 

Eva,  so  we'll  hope  for  the 
»licd  the  priest.  "  So  now 
(3  one  cup  of  tea,  and  after- 
1  trouble  you  for  *  Love's 
»rcam,'  or  'The  Minstrel 
Silent,  O  Moyle  !'  or  *  The 
ly  Moon,'  and  I'll  grumble  a 
t.  Senanus  and  the  Lady,' 
Hand  will  help  us  out." 
I  was  drunk,  an  d  the  songs 
e  accompaniment  of  a  wild 
p,  which  made  excellent 
Eva's  fair  hands.  A  light 
lowed,  and  then  to  bed,  after 
rangements  for  the  following 
L*h  Sir  Brian  insisted  Red- 
d  give  to  them ;  while  Fa- 
,  whose  time  was  his  own, 
a  curate,  promised  to  remain 
ey  also  for  a  few  days. 
3  midnight  Redland  found 

a  very  tidy  and  comforta- 
nih.  a  blazing  fire,  and  as  he 

his  thoughts  took  the  form 

int  enough  all  this,"  he  said, 

before  the  fire,  "  and  not  a 
ning,  at  all  events.  Sir 
a  gentleman  certainly,  al- 

prejudices — ^natural,  too— 
m ;    the   priest,  however,  is 

card,  and  I  must  stick  to 
e  as  to  Eva — Miss  McMur- 
10  in  the  world  could  have 
f  finding  such  a  choice  and 
blossom  in  such  a  site  ?  She 

rich  in  blood  and  beauty, 
VOL.  u.    54 


and  no  mistake,  and  her  soprano  has 
a  great  deal  of  the  Jenny  Lind  fine 
timbre  about  it  Fm  in  luck,  at  any 
rate,  so  here  goes  to  enjoy  and  make 
the  most  of  it"  Thus  saying  he  went 
to  bed. 

For  the  next  few  days  a  great  deal 
was  done.  The  yacht  was  recovered 
and  made  available ;  fish  were  caught, 
birds  8hot,*views  taken,  cottages  visit- 
ed, histories  detailed,  dinners  eaten, 
songs  sung,  and  conversations  enjoy- 
ed, in  all  which  the  stranger  took  part, 
making  himself  both  useful  and  agree- 
able ;  putting  Sir  Brian  in  mind  of 
*'  the  good  dAys,"  charming  the  priest 
by  his  humane  and  liberal  philosophy, 
and  gradually  stealing  into  Eva's 
good  graces  so  far,  that  when  one 
evening  he  said  to  her  he  must  think 
of  going,  she  sighed,  and  said  plain- 
tively— 

"  Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  your 
coming,  Mr.  Redland,  for  when  you 
leave  us  how  shall  we  ever  get  over 
your  loss  ?  Though  of  course  one 
ought  to  be  always  prepared  for  mia- 
fortune,  and  no  one  who  wished  you 
well  would  think  of  detaining  you  in 
so  dreary  a  place." 

"  Dreary  I  it  has  been  a  paradise  to 
me,  I  assure  you,  Miss  McMurrough, 
and  when  duty  demands  my  presence 
elsewhere,  inclination  will  be  sure  to 
draw  me  back  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and — and  by  the  cords  of  the 
heart  as  welL" 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was 
spoken  partly  to  himself  and  escaped 
Eva's  ear. 

It  so  chanced  that,  the  next  morn- 
ing. Father  John  left  them,  after  a 
hearty  invitation  to  Redland  to  visit 
his  cottage  at  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  it  was  doomed  that  his 
place  was  supplied  about  mid-day,  or 
rather  toward  dinner-time,  by  no  less 
a  pereon  than  the  formidable  "  agent," 
Mr.  Redmond  Hennessey,  himself, 
who  announced  to  his  "  friend,"  Sir 
Brian,  that,  having  a  day  to  spare,  he 
came  to  tax  his  hospitality. 

"Beside,"  he  said,  as  he  and  Sir 
Brian  sat  in  conclave,  while  Redland 
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and  Era  were  wandering  on  the  bank* 
of  the  lough — ''  beside.  Sir  Brian,  a  re- 
port has  reuched  me  that  a  stranger 
has  intruded  himself  on  your  hospital- 
ity whom  I  think  you  ought  to  bevi^are 
of," 

**Ke  is  a  ^ne  young  fellow,  and 
saved  my  life,"  replied  the  baronet 

"  Specious,  I  dare  say ;  flippant, 
but  anything  but  safe  company,  I 
Fthould  say^  if  my  intbrmattou  be  cor- 
rect,*' said  Mr.  Ilennessey* 

^  Wtmt  has  he  done  ?**  demanded 
Sir  Brian. 

*'  A  great  de^l  that  he  should  have 
left  undone/*  was  the  reply,  "  I  have 
Jieard  of  the  goings  on  of  him  and 
that  confounded  priest,  whose  finger 
19  in  every  mau'd  di§h  ;  of  their  vi»it^ 
ings  to  tenants,  and  their  bribes  for 
information  ;  in  point  of  fact,  I  look 
upon  hini  as  a  dangerous  fierson — one 
of  those  English  radic^ila  who,  driven 
from  their  own  country,  come  to  ours 
to  plunge  it  into  convulsion  and  confu- 
sion." 

**  1  think  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
estimate,"  replied  Sir  Brian. 

"  You  will  change  your  opinion  by* 
and-bye/*  said  Henaeasey ;  **  the 
(|iroof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  of 
it ;  I  have  received  three  threatening 
Jettery  ^irjce  he  has  been  here,  fthort 
as  it  is,  and  I  mean,  aH^r  dinner,  to 
draw  him  out  a  bt(,  and  make  him 
jihow  his  true  colors,  if  possible,'* 

*'  You  had  better  not,  perhaps/*  was 
the  reply ;  **  he  is  an  outspoken  young 
fellow,  and  seems  to  fear  no  man,  no 
matter  how  potential  be  may  think 
luDiself.  Better  let  him  alone,  for 
your  detectives  have  tracked  tlie 
wrong  man  this  time,  Mr,  Hennessey, 
1  a^:*upe  jou*" 

*'  Wc  shall  see,  however,"  said  the 
agent,  made  more  obstinate  by  oppimi- 
rion. 

The  young  people  did  not  return 
until  dinner  was  ready,  and  then  Red- 
land  and  Hennessey  were  introduced 
to  each  other.  The  agent  was  super- 
ciliously cold,  and  Red] and  hardly 
civil,  so  reserved  was  hia  demeanor.  It 
aeemed  to  bo  ^  hate  at  first  sight  on 


both  sides.*'  Under 
stances,  conversation  wa^ 
jjtrained ;  Mr.  llejinesser 
himself  a  good  deal ;  of  the  t 
meats  in  his  house,  his  groum 
gardens,  and  of  his  a^socbiti 
the  aristocracy  of  the  *^'  *-•' 
Rcdland  conversed  wiH 
voice,  mercilessly  inattentive^ 
u  I  tarings  of  the  great  man, 
were  frequently  interrupted  by 
repressed  laughter  of  Kva  at  % 
companion  was  saying. 
ever,  dinner  was  don^*,  nnd 
left  the  rLM>m^  Mr. 
\m  "drawing-out"  - 
blank  question  adiirt 
land. 

"  r  understand,  3rlr. 
said,  "  that  you  have  I 
ticularly   anxious   in     \ 
about  the  state  of  8ii    W  *.,.., 
sop's  extensive  pro|ierty.     I  |>r 
you  are  an  author,  and  men 
lish  your  travels  in  a  noit 
with  wood-cut  illustrations 

**No,  no;  you  are  ahoji 
taken/'  was  the  chilly  rcpj 
content  to  read  books,  with 
Uie  ambition  to  write  thcm,^ 

"  Well,  then,  the    g 
ment  to  us  poor  Irish  ihiit 
dependent     inquirer     sbi 
amongst   us/*   said     Hrnm 
hope  you  are  datistied  witli| 
have  observed/' 

''I  do  not  wish  to  a 
question,  sir,  since,  without  i 
it,  I  might  give  you  oflbnc^^" 
guar^Jcd  reply, 

"  Tray  don't  spare  mey  yomj 
tleman,**  sneered  t\w  agcntt  *•« 
used    to   misconstruction,   and 
shoulders    broad   enough    la  1*^j 
You  find  fault  with  my  maiia^ 
of  course?** 

**  Not  of  course,  sir,"  replied 
land,  "  but  if  you  luhtst  on  hnyifl| 
opinion,  1  ibiak  that  Str 
sop's  estates  are  very  wn  I 

aged  indeed." 

*'  Hah  !  tliat  it  candor  with 
geanceT  said  the  agent,  sta.rl 
of  his  self-poissessiou  :  ^you 
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tsted  observer  to  jump  at  once 
;ided  a  conclusion.'' 
ad  my  ejes  and  ears,  sir,  and 
se  of  them,*'  answered  the 
d  stranger ;  "  where  every- 
\  miserable,  and  everybody 
1,  on  an  estate  which  pays 
'  ten  thousand  a  year  to  its 
somebody  must  be  to  blame, 
ere  can  be  no  possible  cause 

m,  sir,  go  on,"  said  the  agent, 
at  Sir  Brian. 

your  invitation,  I  will,  sir," 
cool  reply.  "  Seeing  what  I 
n,  and  hearing  what  I  have 

do  not  wonder  that  discon- 
l  disaffection  should  prevail 

men  whom  no  industry  can 
d  no  good  conduct  can  pro- 
:  is  the  skeletons  of  a  popula- 
;  I  have  been  among,  and  not 
I  women  of  flesh  and  blood; 
)  their  homes,  I  profess  that 
•w-hut  of  an  Esquimaux 
\  less  inhabitable.  I  shall  call 
Liam  Jessop  a  bad  English- 
d  a  worse  Christian,  if  he 
"sist  in  sanctioning  a  state  of 
rhich,  of  course,  must  be  out 
control,  since  I  presume  you 
•ding  to  your  ordei-s,  and  can- 
witnessing  the  terrible  miser- 
I  you  are  every  day  compel- 
;rease." 

have  been  in  America,  sir,  I 
*"    was  the  irrelevant  reply 
issey. 
7e — ^both  North  and  South." 

have  been  a  practitioner  of 
oratory  ?  I  thought  so,"  re- 
nnessey,  with  a  coarse  laugh, 
to  your  health,  young  Cicero, 
tter  way  of  thinking  to  you  !" 
oth  of  us,  sir,  if  you  please," 
Redland,  touching  his  glass, 
leaving  the  room, 
ingerous  fellow,  just  what  I 
lim,"  said  Hennessey, when  the 
ed.  "  But  now  that  I  see  his 
am  prepared  for  him  ;  we'll 

stump  orators — ^no  Captain 
'  Sergeant  Starlights  amongst 
if  we  can  help  it^  Sir  Brian. 


But  let  it  rest — ^let  it  rest ;  we  have 
not  quite  done  with  him  yet  And 
now.  Sir  Brian,  to  turn  to  a  pleasanter 
theme ;  the  last  time  I  was  here  I  did 
myself  the  honor  of  making  known  to 
yon  my  ardent  good  wishes  for  a 
closer  connection  with  you,  through  the 
medium  of  Miss  McMurrough,  whose 
humble  slave  I  have  long  been«" 

^  I  have  trusted  the  matter  to  my 
daughter,  Mr.  Hennessey,  and  find 
that  her  objections  are  insuperable;- 
she  would  not  listen  to  me,  except  at 
the  risk  of  tears  and  hysterics,"  said 
Sir  Brian.  ^<  I  am  obliged  to  you,  but 
we  will  speak  no  more  of  it,  if  you 


"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  'replied  Hen- 
nessey, "as  I  thought  that,  under 
such  circumstances  I  might  find 
means  to  allow  your  arrears,  and  the 
fifty  borrowed  from  myself,  to  staiid 
over.  I  fear  I  can't  promise  anything 
of  the  sort  now,  but  I  suppose  you 
are  prepared  to  back  up,  and  the  soon- 
er the  better,  as  Sir  William  is  press- 
ing hard  for  money  and  must  have  it. 
Let  me  have  all,  if  possible,  before 
Saturday,  and  so  save  trouble  to  both 
of  us.  With  thanks  for  your  hos- 
pitality, and  wishing  you  a  safer  guest 
under  your  roof,  I  bid  you  good- 
night." 

In  three  minutes  more  he  had  left 
the  house,  and  Sir  Brian  felt  that  he 
had  an  enemy  for  life.  He  said  noth- 
ing to  his  guest  or  his  daughter,  how- 
ever, save  that  Mr.  Hennessey  had 
been  obliged  to  leave— on  business, 
he  supposed. 

The  next  day,  Mogue,  who  had 
been  at  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
brought  back  word  that  there  was 
"  great  ructions"  in  the  town  ^f  Bal» 
linlough,  as  Mr.  Hennessey  had  been 
fired  at  early  that  morning,  on  riding 
to  one  of  his  farms,  and  that  "  a  whole 
pound  of  bullets  had  lodged  in  his 
hat"  Everything  was  in  commotion ; 
the  "  peelers"  were  out,  and  "  a  whole 
bunch  (bench  ?)  of  magistrates  were 
to  meet  immediately."  So  that  day 
passed  over ;  but  the  next  morning  a 
new  state  of  affiura  oocoixed.    Alxmt 
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ten  o'clock,  half  a  dozen  policemen, 
with  an  officer  at  their  head,  arrived 
at  the  abbey  and  showed  a  warrant 
of  arrest  for  Mr.  WilliaYn  Redland, 
as  a  suspicious  person,  etc,  with  a 
civil  intimation  that  his  body  was  to 
be  produced  before  the  bench  of  mag- 
istrates now  sitting  at  Bdllinlough. 
Of  course,  to  hear  was  to  obey. 

"  My  accuser  will  make  nothing  of 
it,  sir,'*  said  Redland  to  the  officer, 
"  and  if  I  really  wished  him  evil  he 
has  now  affi^rded  me  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it." 

"  You  may  require  bail,  however," 
said  Sir  Brian,  ^'  so  I  have  dispatched 
a  messenger  for  Father  John,  al- 
though we  can  easily  defeat  him  by 
an  aliln'* 

"  Or  by  telling  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truthV  said 
Redland,  with  a  smile. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  court- 
house of  Ballinlough,  they  found  at 
least  a  dozen  magistrates  in  full  con- 
clave, who  all  scowled  on  "  the  pris- 
oner,", as  Hennessey  was  their  friend. 

Redland  at  once  confronted  this 
august  assembly,  and  without  waiting 
for  his  accuser  to  begin,  thus  com- 
menced : 

"  In  order  to  save  time  and  trouble, 
jrentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  confession  for  which 
you  may  be  unprepared." 

"Too  Late,  my  fine  fellow,"  said 
Hennessey ;  "  you  should  have 
thought  of  what  you  ^ere  about  be- 
fore. I  heard  you  myself  at  Sir  Bri- 
an's table  spout  as  much  treason  as 
would  set  all  Ireland  in  a  flame.  I 
do  not  wish  to  prosecute  you  viudic- 
tively,  however,  altiiough  I  was  near 
losuiff  my  life  by  your  preaching  and 
teaching,  so  if  you  will  undertake  to 
leave  the  country,  after  telling  us  who 
and  what  you  are,  I  will  give  up  the 
prosecution,  and  you  may  go  about 
your  business." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,  sir,  and 
I  accept  your  offer,"  said  the  undis- 
mayed prisoner.  "I  acknowledge, 
therefore,  that  both  my  name  and  my 
occupation  have  been  assumed ^" 


"  I  knew  it — ^I  could  swear 
the  first  moment  I  laid  eyes  upo 
said  the  triumphant  agent ;  ** 
on ;  you  have  told  us  who  an 
you  are  not,  now  oblige  us  wit 
lar  information  as  to  whom  aD( 
you  are." 

"  Willingly,  sir,"  replied  the 
man.  "  My  real  name  is  not 
land,  but  Jessop — a  baronet  bv 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  voi 
ployer,  I  think,  into  the  barga 
am  called,  then,  Sir  William  J 
and  my  occupation  here  has  beei 
etly  to  supervise  my  estates — c 
very  wretched  supervision  it  waa 
had  the  honor  to  tell  you  in  Sir  ] 
McMurrough's  house.  I  am  w; 
to  remain  under  arrest  until  I  am 
identified,  and  as  you  are  not  n 
tively  influenced,  I  trust  you  wiJ 
cept  bail  for  my  appearance  y 
called  ujjon." 

Hennessey  was  foiled  and  defii 
by  his  employer's  ruse,  and  he  sa 
He  was  crestfallen,  too,  for  his  w; 
est  friends  crowded  round  **  Sir 
liam,"  and  left  him  in  the  laid 
though  his  employer  was  more  at 
ful. 

"  I,  and  my  father  before  me, 
said,  **  have  been  to  blame  for 
sufficiently  making  ourselves  acqu 
ed  with  the  serious  responsibilit 
had  undertaken.  I  have  seen 
my  own  eyes  that  my  estates  are 
ly  mismanaged,  and  I  have  reai 
complain  that  your  conduct  has 
both  selfish  and  unjust ;  selfis 
thinking  solely  of  your  own  intere 
ard  unjust,  in  saddling  me  with 
faults.  We  cannot  act  longer  U 
er,  Mr.  Hennessey,  and  you  w 
good  enough  to  prepare  your  aco 
so  as  that  they  may  be  duly  ai 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  r 
the  guest  of  Sir  Brian  McMurr 
at  whose  house  I  am  for  some 
time  to  be  found." 

Hennessey  left  the  court-hous 
graded   and  dismissed,  leaving 
him  ^'  his  hat  with  the  pound  o 
lets  in  it."      <*  I  always  knew 
Miles  Casidy  the  driver  put  th< 
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lennesser's  order."  said  Andr 
in,  **  and  more  be  token  he  hint- 
mnch  himself  jesterdar  after 
;nth  glass.** 

V^illiam  Jessop  went  bock  to 
Ack  Abbe  J  in  triumph;  and 


nerer  left  it  until  he  had  made  Era 
HcMarnwgh  his  l»ide,  so  that  the 
estates  still  ran  with  the  *^  aold  stock." 
and  Sir  Brian  and  Father  Joho,  who 
is  almoner-general  to  Sir  William, 
are  as  happ j  as  kings. 


MISCELLANY. 


Source  of  the  2flU.—}lr.  9.  W. 
-ead  a  paper  before  the  ^  Royal 
[>hical  Society,"  London,  gir- 
•'  Account  of  the  DLscovery  of 
Libert  Xyanza."*  The  author 
iced  by  saying  that  he  began  in 
e  preparation  of  an  expedition, 
hope  of  meeting  Speke  and 
kt  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  He 
id  the  first  year  in  exploring 
utaries  of  the  Atbara,  and  after- 
'oceeded  to  Khartoum,  to  organ- 
>arty  for  the  great  White  Xile. 
ember,  1882,  he  started  from 
im  with  a  powerful  force,  em- 
on  board  three  vessels,  and  in- 

twenty-nine  aaim^ls  of  trans- 
imels,  horses,  and  asses.  Pur- 
lis  course,  he  entered  upon  a 
^aste  of  water  and  reedy  banks, 
le  soon  lost  his  only  European 
nt,  who  was  killed  by  fever, 
mainder  of  the  party  safely 
Gondokoro,  which  is  a  wretch- 
5,  occupied  only  occasionally  by 

seeking  for  slaves  and  ivory, 
teen  days  the  firing  of  guns  an- 
l  some  new  arrivals,  and  a  party 

among  whom  were  two  Eng- 
,  who  proved  to  be  Captains 
&nd  Grant,  clothed  in  humble 
t  with  the  glory  of  success  upon 
Oiptain  Speke  told  him  the  na- 
clared  that  a  large  lake  existed 
westward,  which  he  believed 
urn  out  to  be  a  second  source  of 
J,  and  that  he  himself  had  traced 
;r  up  to  2**  20'  N.,  when  it  di- 
x>  the  west,  and  he  was  obligexi 
3  it.  Mr.  Baker  undertook  to 
ip  the  stream,  and  made  his  ar- 
jnts  to  join  a  trading  party  go- 
thward.  The  trade  along  the 
N^ile  really  consisted  of  cattle- 
,   slave-catching,  and    naurder, 

men  whom  he  was  obliged  to 


engage  at  Khartoum  were  the  vilest 
characters^  He  had  applievl  throoi;h 
the  British  consul  at  Alexandria  to  tlie 
Egyptian  government  for  a  few  troops 
to  escort  him ;  but  the  request  was  re- 
fused, although  an  escort  was  granteil 
to  the  Dutch  ladies  upon  the  request  ot 
the  French  consuL  After  Speke  and 
Grant  had  left  him.  his  men  mutinied 
and  tried  to  prevent  his  proceeding 
into  the  interior.  His  forty  armed  men 
threatened  to  fire  upon  him,  and  the 
Turkish  traders  whom  he  intended  to 
accompany  set  off  without  him,  and 
forbade  him  to  follow  in  their  track. 
At  that  time,  beside  his  wife,  he  had 
but  one  faithful  follower.  But  he  man- 
aged to  get  back  the  acms  from  the  re- 
calcitrants, and  induced  seventeen  of 
the  men  to  go  with  him  to  the  east- 
ward, although  none  would  undertake 
to  go  to  the  south.  It  was  imperative 
that  he  should  advance,  and  he  follow- 
ed the  trading  party  who  had  threaten- 
ed to  attack  him,  and  to  excite  the 
Ellyria  tribe,  through  whom  he  must 
pass,  against  him.  However,  the  chief 
of  the  trading  party  was  brought  over, 
and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1363,  they 
safely  arrived  in  the  Latooka  country, 
110  miles  east  of  Gondokoro.  That 
country  was  one  of  the  finest  he  had 
ever  seen,  producing  ample  supplies  of 
grain  and  supporting  large  herds.  The 
towns  are  large  and  thickly  populated, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  a  warlike  but 
friendly  race,  who  go  naked,  and  whose 
chief  distinction  is  their  hair,  which 
they  train  into  a  kind  of  natural  helmet. 
The  bodies  of  those  of  the  tribe  who  are 
killed  in  fight  are  not  buried,  but  those 
who  die  naturally  are  buried  in  front  of 
the  house  in  which  they  had  dwelt, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight 
the  bodies  are  exhumed,  the  flesh  re- 
moved, and  the  bones  put  in  earthen 
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Saint  Teresa.  Edited  by 
trchbishop  of  Westminster, 
•n:  Hurst  &  Blackett.     1865. 

lip  Neri,  that  gentle  and  wise 
souls,  advised  those  under  his 
to  read  frequently  the  "  Lives 
Ints."  Experience  teaches  how 
itable  this  is  as  an  incitement  to 
A.S  we  get  a  better  idea  of  a 
place,  or  an  event  by  an  accu- 
esentation  than  by  the  most 
description,  so  the  detailed 
of  the  workings  of  grace  in  a 
loul  oftentimes  captivates  the 
God  which  frequent  and  fer- 
lortation  has  failed  to  reach, 
imount  of  good  which  even  the 
riking  example  will  produce 
3  mind  of  the  reader,  will  de- 
y  materially  upon  the  way  in 
le  incidents  in  the  life  are  pre- 
In  the  work  before  us  we  have 
d  experience  of  one  of  the  very 
and-  most  courageous  souls, 
a  long  and  eventful  life,  related 
age  which  charms  while  it  in- 
\t.  Teresa's  spirit  was  peculiarly 
divalry  and  honor.  She  was  a 
Id  of  her  native  Spain,  that 
omance,  the  mother  of  so  large 
tion  of  the  more  distinguished 
monized  saints  of  the  Church, 
tr  birthplace,  was  known  as  the 
'  Knights,"  She  tells  us  hcr- 
V  in  youth  and  early  woman- 
le  had  revelled  in  stories  of 
18  adventure,  of  deeds  of  valor, 
\  of  self-devotion,  to  a  degree 
)n  reflection  in  after  years,  she 
had  been  very  perilous  to  her 
to  virtue.  But  grace  led 
that  warm  and  impassioned 
d  stimulated  her  to  do  for  God 
iny  a  brave  knight  is  said  to 
ne  for  the  object  of  his  love. 
!*aul  said,  "  I  can  do  all  things 
ho  strength eneth  me."  So,  the 
igh  and  jagged  the  front  of  the 
i  she  had  to  oppose,  the  more 
le  she  proved  herself  to  be. 
{  Lord  1"  she  said  on  one  occa- 
b  is  no  fault  of  thine  that  those 
e  thee  do  not  great  things  for 
.e  fault  id  in  our  own  cowardice 


and  fears,  because  we  never  do  any- 
thing without  mingling  with  it  a  thou- 
sand apprehensions  and  human  con- 
siderations." The  Holy  Ghost  had  in- 
fused into  her  energetic  soul  a  holy 
restlessness,  and  work,  ceaseless  work, 
hard  work,  alone  could  satisfy  its  crav- 
ings. While  the  foundat  ions  of  Valentia 
and  Burgos  were  in  contemplation,  so 
mahy  difficulties  came  up,  one  aft;er 
another,  and  among  them  ill  health  and 
the  feebleness  natural  to  a  life  now  in 
its  decline,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  they  could  be  effected.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  particular  time  she  says: 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great- 
est troubles  and  miseries  of  life  is  the 
want  of  noble  courage  to  bring  the 
body  into  subjection ;  for  though  pain 
and  sickness  be  troublesome,  yet  I  ac- 
count this  as  nothing  when  the  soul  can 
rise  above  them  in  the  might  of  her 
love,  praising  God  for  them,  and  receiv- 
ing them  as  gifts  from  his  hand.  But 
on  the  one  hand  to  be  suffering,  and  on 
the  other  to  be  able  to  do  nothing,  is  a 
terrible  thing,  especially  for  a  soul  that 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  find  no  rest, 
either  interior  or  exterior,  on  earth, 
but  to  employ  herself  entirely  in  the 
service  of  her  great  God."  She  was  in 
this  unsettled  state,  her  mind  oppressed 
with  doubt,  when  she  begged  light  of 
our  Lord  at  communion.  He  answered 
her  interiorly:  **0f  what  art  thou 
afraid?  When  have  I  been  wanting 
to  thee  ?  I  am  the  same  now  that  I 
have  ever  been.  Do  not  neglect  to 
make  these  two  foundations."  She  then 
adds,  "  O  great  God  I  how  different  are 
thy  words  from  those  of  men  I  I  be- 
came so  resolute  and  courageous  that 
all  the  world  would  not  have  been 
able  to  hinder  me."  Here  we  have  the 
key  to  her  whole  life.  Her  stimulus,  as 
well  as  strength,  was  personal  love  for 
our  Lord.  When  circumstances  threw 
her  l^ack  for  a  moment  upon  her  own 
feebleness,  she  was  powerless ;  but  let 
her  only  hear  an  encouraging  word 
from  him,  for  which  she  instinctively 
listened,  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
fearless  and  unconquerable.  Spiritual 
cowardice  is  the  great  obstacle  wkich 
lies  between  numberless  weli-disposed 
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souls,  nowadays,  and  perfection.  How 
valuable,  then,  and  how  opportune, 
this  life  of  the  great-hearted  St.  Teresa  I 
We  offer  our  thanks  and  gratitude 
to  the  devout  and  active  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  under  whose  editorship 
this  useful  life  appears.  From  private 
authority  we  learn  that  its  authoress  is 
a  religious  of  a  convent  of  Poor  Clares 
under  the  direction  of  the  Oblate  Fathers 
of  at.  Charles,  in  London.  We  are 
tempted  to  envy  this  good  religious 
the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  she  must 
feel  at  having  been  instrumental  in 
giving  her  Catholic  brethren  so  wel- 
come and  powerful  an  aid  to  lead  a 
holy  life.  Although  the  name  of  the 
Oblate  Fathers  of  St.  Charles  does  not 
appear  in  connection  w^ith  this  work, 
their  very  recent  connection  with  Dr. 
Manning,  and  their  existing  relation  to 
the  convent  from  which  this  work  has 
issued,  compels  us  before  closing  this 
notice  to  thank  them  for  the  share 
which  we  suspect  them  to  have  had  in 
its  publication.  .  This  suspicion  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  from 
their  hands  we  have  received  that 
perfect  specimen  of  a  beautful  book, 
"  The  Works  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  ;'^ 
in  unity  of  labor,  as  in  spirit,  the  twin- 
brother  of  St.  Teresa. 

The  Life  and  Public  Services  of 
Andrew     Johnson,     Seventeenth 
President  of  the  United  States, 
including  his  State  Papers  and  Pub- 
lic Speeches.   By  John  Savage,  author 
of    **  Our    Living    Presidents,''    etc. 
Derby  <fe  3Iiller.     8vo,  pp.  408. 
The  life  of  a  man  like  Andrew  John- 
son must  comman<l  the  profound  atten- 
tion of  every  one  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  age  and  country.   It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  ourselves,  who  have  raised 
him  from  o!)scurity  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  nation,  and    are   prej)ared 
to  give  him,  without  reference  to  party 
or  opinion,  our  cordial  and  loyal  sup- 
port in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the  or- 
ganic idea  of  national  lifel! 

The  biography  of  Andrew  Johnson  is 
a  history  of  the  epoch.  He  is  a  represen- 
tative man  of  his  class  and  age.  It  illus- 
trates the  power  of  will  to  conquer  and 
bring  to  its  support  a  vast  amount  of 
coeval  will,  makiag  itself  the  controlling 
and  representative  trill.  Few  men  arc 
elected  who  are  not  in  intrinsic  as  well  as 
extrinsic  harmony  with  the  power  elect- 
ing.   Fraud,  chicanery,  and  deception 


have  less  to  do  with  the  results  o(  ae 
popular  elections  than  is  generalWDi! 
flippantly  asserted.  The  ifrcat  chwit 
teristics  of  President  Johnson  are  stm 
natural  ability,  invincible  determii 
tion,  courage,  ambition,  loyalty  to  tl 
Union,  fidelity  to  his  own  coovicti<iii 
and  contempt  for  privilege  and  prescri] 
tion. 

Mr.  Savage  has  written  the  text  we 
and  carefully,  and  interwoven  the  o 
incident  history  with  more  than  ordii 
ary  correctness.  There  is  one  little  poii 
to  which  we  would  call  attention.  I 
the  contents  of  Chapter  XVIL  the  pti 
sage  occurs,  *'  Granger  and  Tlumm  mift 
Bumsuie:^  In  the  same  chtpter, 
page  281,  he  says,  "  Granger  and  Sbfr 
man  were  sent  into  East  Tennenee  tc 
relieve  Bumside  and  raise  the  sirge  oi 
Knox vi lie."  Granger  and  Thomas  did 
not  relieve  Bumside.  The  opportnoe 
arrival  of  General  Grant,  the  iDtelli<;ni 
and  vigorous  co-operation  of  8heniiu 
and  Hooker  on  the  extreme  flankf^.  ind 
the  almost  spontaneous  char^  of  tbf 
center  by  the  troops  of  the  army  of  the 
Cuml>erland  up  and  over  Misfionarr 
Hidge,  won  the  glorious  virtorr  of 
Chattanooga.  General  Grant  immedi- 
ately dispatched  Sherman  to  the  relief 
of  Knoxville.  Gordon  Granger  com- 
manded a  corps  temporariij  nndf-r 
Sherman,  and  was  not  distinpuishnl 
for  alacrity  or  zeal  on  that  occ*^"n. 
Sherman  relieved  Knoxville  as  a  part 
of  Grant's  grand  plan  of  the  campaipn. 
The  work  is  issued  in  handsome  stxW. 
and  has  a  correct  steel  engraving  of  the 
President. 

TiTE  Letters  op  "Woi.foano  Amidet! 

Mozart     (J709-1701).      TrmslaUi 

from  the  collection  of  Ludwig  Nob 

by  Lady  Wallace ;  with  a  portrait  an 

fac-simile.   2  vols.,  12mo. .  New  York 

Ilurd  &  Houghton.     18G6. 

The    many    thousands    living    wt 

know,  and  the   many  thousands  w1 

are  yet  to  know,  the  works  of  the  grc 

Mozart,  will  not  fail  to  welc4»me  tl 

true  picture  of  his  artist  life.     It  fom 

indeed,   rather  a    continuous   jonm 

very  little  short  of  an  autobiot;rapl 

than  a  mere  chance  collection  of  letir 

extending  as  they  do  from  a  date  wl 

he  was  but  thirteen  years  old  up  to  wi 

in  a  few  days  of  his  death.     One  woj 

look  in  these  letters,  of  coursi*,  foi 

great  deal   about  music,   and  mii*; 

composition,  operas,  concerts,  and  i 
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ut  hardly  expect  to  find  so  much 
•e  is  of  Mozart's  personal  life,  his 
its,  plans,  detailed. descriptions  of 
all  he  saw  and  heard,  revealing  to 
ider,  better  than  any  biographer 
the  real  character  of  this  crowned 

of  the  heavenly  art.  Possessing 
jnsely  vivid  imagination  and  a 
:ly  wit,  his  letters  sparkle  with 
lie  dearly  loves  to  say  odd, 
it  things\to  make  them  laugh 
e.  Here  is  one  taken  at  random : 
ENNA,  April  11,  1781.— Td  Deum 
nm!  at  last  that  coarse,  mean 
ti  is  off,  who  disgraces  his  mas- 
msclf,   and    all   the    musicians: 

Cecarelli  and  I.  Not  a  word 
h  in  any  of  the  Vienna  news, 

that  Cecarelli  is  to  sing  at  the 
in  Venice  during  the  ensuing 
i\.  Potz  Jlimmelf  and  all  sorts 
Is !  I  hope  that  is  not  swearing, 
3, 1  must  at  once  go  to  confession 
from  which  I  have  just  returned, 
3  to-morrow  (Maunday  Thurs- 
he  archbishop  is  to  adihinister 
rament  to  the  whole  court  in  his 
racious  person.  Cecarelli  and  I 
►  the  TUeatin^  monastery  to  try  to 
,ter  Froschauer,  as  he  can  speak 
A  ])ater  or  a  /rater ^  who  was 
iltar  trin^ming  the  lights,  assured 
*ater,  as  well  as  another  who  per- 
:now3  Italian,  were  not  at  home, 
uld  not  return  till  four  o'clock, 
did  please  me  was,  that  on  my 

to  the  clerical  candle-snuffer 
^lit  years,  ago  I  had  played  a  vio- 
certo  in  tliis  very  choir,  he  in- 
named  me.  Now,  as  far  as 
ig  goes,  this  letter  is  only  a'pefid- 
ny  former  one,  to  which  I  hope 
ve  an  answer  by  the  next  post." 
rt  lived  and  died  a  pious  Cath- 
Jnch  might  be  gleaned  from  fiis 
itions,  expressive  as  they  are  of 
ep  religious  reverence,  and  sense 

sublime  majesty  of  the  holy 
rhich  he  possessed  in  so  marked 
ler.  lie  felt  and  fully  appreci- 
le  power  of  inspiration  which 
c  life  possesses  to  elevate  the  soul, 
ilize  in  art,  as  in  every  form  of 
utiful  and  the  true,  its  noblest 
ons.  ''  You  know,"  he  writes 
father,  *'that  there  is  nothing 
e  more  than  a  good  appoiut- 
^ood  in  reputation — good  in 
-no  matter  where,  provided  it 

Catholic  country."  The  piety 
•rdinary  life  may  be  seen  in  the 


manner  in  which  he  prepared  for  his 
marriage.  "  Previous  to  our  marriage," 
he  writes,  "  we  had  for  some  time  past 
attended  mass  together,  as  well  as  con- 
fessed and  taken  the  holy  communion : 
and  I  found  that  I  never  prayed  so  fer- 
vently, nor  confessed  so  piously,  as  by 
her  side,  and  she  felt  the  same." 

There  is  throughout  these  letters  a 
certain  free,  off-hand  way  of  dealing 
with  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  persons 
which  evinces  a  strong  and  independent 
spirit,  and  shows  us  that  Mozart,  though 
often  obliged  to  dawdle  at  the  heels  of 
niggardly  and  exacting  patrons,  never 
lost  his  own  self-respect.  He  had  too 
keen  a  sense  of  his  own  merits,  and  of 
the  too  frequent  lack  of  any  merit  at  all 
in  his  competitors,  not  to  be  pardonably 
vain.  He  sought  praise,  it  is  true,  and 
revelled  in  it,  and  loved  to  repeat  what 
had  been  said  of  him,  yet  with  so  much 
boyish  simplicity  as  to  banish  from  the 
mind  of  the  reader  all  judgment  of  af- 
fectation. He  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  an  interview  with  the  composer 
Becke,  of  whom,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  was  not  a  little  jealous.  *'  At  his  re- 
quest I  tried  his  piano,  which  is  very 
good.  He  often  said  *  Bravo  !*  t  ex- 
temporized, and  also  played  the  sonatas 
in  B  and  D.  In  short,  he  was  very  po- 
lite, and  I  also  polite,  but  grave.  We 
conversed  on  a  variety  of  topics — among 
others,  about  Vienna,  and  more  particu- 
larly that  the  emperor  was  no  great 
lover  of  music.  He  said,  *  It  is  true  he 
had  some  knowledge  of  composition, 
but  of  nothing  else.  I  can  still  recall 
(and  here  he  rubbed,  his  forehead)  that 
when  I  was  to  play  before  him  I  had  no 
idea  what  to  play,  so  I  began  with  some 
fugues  and  trifles  of  that  sort,  which  in 
my  own  mind  I  only  laughed  at.'  I 
could  scarcely  resist  saying,  *  I  can  quite 
fancy  your  laughing,  but  scarcely  so 
loud  as  I  must  have  done  had  I.  heard 
you.*  He  further  said  (what  is  the 
fact)  that  the  music  in  the  emperor's 
private  apartments  is  enough  to  frighten 
the  crows.  I  replied,  that  whenever  I 
heard  such  music,  if  I  did  not  quickly 
leave  the  room,  it  gave  me  a  headache. 
*  Oh,  no  I  it  has  no  such  effect  on  me ; 
bad  music  does  not  affect  my  nerves, 
but  fine  music  never  fails  to  give  me  a 
headache.'  I  thousjht  to  myself  again, 
such  a  shallow  head  as  yours  is  sure  to 
suffer  when  listening  to  what  is  beyond 
its  comprehension." 
Altogether,  it  is  a  delightful  book. 
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It  comes  to  us  in  a  neat  scliolarly  dresa, 
crctUtttble  to  tlic  publishers,  and  a« 
worthy  of  a  wide  circulation  ftmonj^the 
lovers  of  art  as  it  is  certain  to  have  a 
distinguished  entree  into  all  literary  cir- 
cles. 

History  of  the  Ustiteij  Statbb  Cav- 
alry FROM  Tire  FOKMATION   OF  T1£E 

Federal  Government  to  the  Ist 
OP  June,  1863.    To  which  is  added  a 
list  of  all  the  Cavalry  Regiment8»  with 
Names  of  their  Commanders,  which 
have  been  in  the  United  States  service 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebel- 
lion,    By  Albert  Q.  Brackett^  Major 
First  U'  8.  Cavalry,  Colonel   Ninth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry,  etc.,  etc. 
12mo.,  pp,  337.     New  York  :  Ilarj^er 
&  Brothers,     1805. 
CoL  Brackett  has  presented  the  his- 
tory of  the  U,  S.  cavalry,  brought  down 
to  1863,  in  a  modest  and  stjldierlike 
manner.     It  is  the   fin^^t  attempt   at   a 
aystcmatic  literary  record  of  an  arm  of 
the  service,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  in  order  to  perj>etuate 
traditions  most  interesting  to  the  peo- 
ple and  honorable  to  the  brave    men 
who  have  trodden  the  wilds  of  the  for- 
est  aod  prairie,  subdued  the  savage, and 
performed  gallant  deeds  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Columbia,  and  from  the 
Jamo«  to  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 

Pew  persons  living  in  towns  and  cities 
can  appre<!iRte  ih*-  iT^t/  liiert.ncc,  courage, 
and   cheerful  ^^  which  have 

been   the   chart  of  American 

soldiers,  who  have  borne  such  an  im- 
portant but  unobtrusive  part  in  the 
conquest  of  the  natural  obstacles  to  the 
settlement  of  the  continent,  and  been 
the  pioneers  on  the  great  lines  of  emi- 
gration and  improvement.  The  mate- 
rial subjugation  of  the  wildcrneas  has 
been  no  less  heroic  than  their  military 
triumph**.  In  all  these  great  events  the 
cavalry  ha3  acted  a  mo^^t  con^picuoua 
part. 

Tbis  book  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the 
military  posts,  and  become  an  authority 
at  every  mess-table  and  camp-fire.  Its 
personal  reminiscences  are,  jicrhapg,  its 
most  plcrt^Hing  and  attractive  feature, 
Theyrct-nll  vividly  men  and  scenes  iden- 
tified with  our  early  life,  now  passed 
away  for  ever.  Col.  Brackett  has  done 
a  graceful  thinsr  in  includinj^  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Brown,  U.srA.,  in  Ids  dedication;  a 
purer  man  and  better  officer  do^e  not 
live  than  Dr.  Brown. 


The  work  concludes  at  a  i 
the  volunteer  cav- 
be  useful  and  elii- 
not  be  complete  L..  , 
vices  under  Wilson  at  t ' 
ville  are  recorded, 
them  moving  in  long  > 
the  extreme  right  on  1 1 1 
15th  of  December,   I8»i4,  or 
jceasclc98Convcrgirj*^»  roll  oft  lie 
carbines  of  the  <l 
sand  rcvt*rbcratij 
crowned  hills,  will  ever  la 
ture  or  the  sound. 

THOt70HT6     03t     TITK      PuTim! 

Policy  of  America.     By  J( 

liam  Draper,  M.D»,   LL.D. 

8vo.,   pp.   317.     Har[M?r 

Third  Edition. 

This   is   the   title  of    Mr^ 
printed   and  bound  volume. 
Draper,    who   is   well     known 
acientidc     attalnmeiita     and 
scholarfihip. 

It  might  be  called  a  trcaltt 
psychology  and  phys^iology  of 
life,  especially  applied  to  the  A 
republic  in  its  present  and 
character  and  destiny.  It  i« 
from  a  point  of  view  clintctlT 
to  Catholic  theol  '      *  1 

and  asscrta  the  d« 
in  opposition  to  i*.,  i 

rejects  the  supernatur  * 

irrei^ponsible  force  for 
nijniant    Providence, 


or   ......J 

It   nd 


4 


only  the  plane  of  nat 
denies  by  implicatiou  1 1  I 

the  natural  to  the  8U| 
incarnation. 

Dr.  Draper  is  the  best  ri 
of  the  school  of  Ouizot 
Buckle,  inasmuch  m  he 
and  dispasKionate,  an<1    " 
cnidition  than  they,  hv  r 

tific  knowledge  and   t  j 

practical  teaching  to  t  % 

i  fy  h  i  3  forma  o f  t  li  ou  g!  i ;  i 

Dr,  Draper,  we  do  not 
Conscientioi]?*h  ir^  nr*  \ 

doctrines  of  1 

mcnt.     lie  u  ^      ,i 

truths,  and    Uis   analyse*!    <if  J 
pt-riods  in  the  domjiiti  of  the  | 
and  intellectual  nr 
and  beautiful.     Ti  i 

oricidaliBm  in  hi»  I  I 

to  us  that  his  on^  \ 

found !y  affected  In    r  -: 

tiircs  pa^ng  before  it 
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'^ttft«1l6Ctiial  creation.  The  same  obscr- 
^/^m^ion  applies  to  his  stylo  and  imagery, 
*  ^ttid  his  writings  possess  the  power,  like 
7  ^^rlyle^  of  stimulating  the  imagination 
-•f  the  leader  to  the  highest  degree, 
^^%fteii  to  the  detriment  of  the  reason. 
Se  chooses  the  close  .of  his  magnifi- 
cent periods  to  d&rt  a  keen,  condensed, 
^ikremlly  studied,  dogmatic  assertion  in- 
te  the  mind  like  an  arrow,  while  the  fac- 
^tles  are  for  the  moment  blinded  by 
^e  splendor  of  diction  and  the  pomp 
^f  bighly  colored  illustration. 

Br.  Draper  is  exceedingly  cautious 
luid  guarded  as  to  his  conclusions,  and 
Wres  the  necessary  inferences  to  be 
^wn  by  the  reader.  His  influence 
lias  a  tendency  toward  one  of  two  direc- 
tions, either  an  oriental,  sensuous,  hope- 
less intellectual  apathy,  or  a  senseless, 
because  objectless,  material  activity. 

Dr.  Draper  does  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God;  but  how  he  can  assert  it 
while  attempting  to  demonstrate  the 
omnipotence  of  natural  law  and  force^ 
we  do  not  understand.  His  doctrines 
lead  either  to  nihilism  or  pantheism. 
Dr.  Draper  is  entitled  to  high 
respect  as  a  philosopher  of  the  natural 
order  from  Catholics,  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  always  been  gencr- 
ooa  in  his  statements  of  Catholicity  in 
its  natural  and  exterior  aspects  and 
relations.  His  tributes  to  the  Church 
are  among  the  most  cordial,  apprecia- 
tive, and  eloquent  that  have  been 
uttered  in  modern  times  by  non-Catho- 
lics. He  has  however  done  much  in 
the  present  volume  to  diminish  this 
claim,  established  in  some  of  his 
former  writings.  He  is  the  representa- 
tive in  this  country,  at  least,  of 
the  great  controversy  between  the 
Church  and  the  natural  life  of  man — 
between  the  two  orders,  natural  and 
supernatural — between  science  and  au- 
thority. 

There  can  be  no  antagonism  between 
science  and  infallible  authority  ;  for 
truth  is  a  unit,  comes  from  God,  and 
returns  to  him,  like  light  from  the  sun, 
its  type  and  figure.  Religion  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  science.  The  oc- 
casional apparent  opposition  has  been 
personal  and  temporary,  not  ex-cathe- 
dral and  eternal.  There  can  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  spoken  word  of  God 
and  his  actualized  word,  creation.  The 
dispute  is  an  old  one.  There  is  no 
chan^  in  the  principles  involved ;  but 
the  ionn  is  modified  by  experience. 


development,  and  scientific  research. 
It  must  be  reviewed  in  the  retrospect  of 
history,  present  knowledge,  and  the 
prevision  of  science.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  illumination  of  the  whole 
rubjectwill  illustrate  (it  cannot  prove) 
the  truths  of  revelation,  as  practical 
science  illustrates  the  judgments  of 
common  sense. 

Dr.  Draper  is  an  able  philosopher  and 
doctor  of  material  progress  and  the 
natural  order.  His  advice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  is  sound  and  wise, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  our  temporal 
prosperity  if  his  suggestions  are  heeded 
by  those  who  have  control  of  public 
affairs.  His  work  is  in  some  sense 
complementary  of  Dr.  Brownson^s  re- 
cent great  work,and  there  are  some  strik- 
ing analogies  between  them. 

The  binding  and  execution  of  the 
book  are  in  Harpers'  best  style,  and 
leave  little  to  be  desired  in  this  de- 
partment of  luxury. 

The  Croppy  :  A  Tale  of  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion of  1798.   By  the  O'Hara  Fam- 
ily, with    Introduction   by  IVIichael 
Banim,    Esq.,   the    survivor   of  the 
O^Hara  Family.  12mo.,  pp.  464.  Bos- 
ton :  Patrick  Donahoe. 
The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  princi- 
pally in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland, 
where   "the  Rebellion  of  '98"  chiefly 
raged  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
that  memorable  year.    The  narrative  is 
highly  interesting,  and  contains  about 
the  best  account  of  the  battles  of  "  Vine- 
gar Hill "  and  "  New  Ross,"  as  well  as 
of  other  skirmishes  and  battles  between 
the  insurgents  and  the  English  troops. 
It  also  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the    society  of  "United 
Irishmen"  and,  also,  of  the  "Orange- 
men "  of  that  period.    There  are  many 
fine  passages  in  this  story,  which  was 
written  by  the  present  editor  of  the  new 
edition,  Mr.  Michael  Banim. 

The  Catholic's  Vadb  Mbcum  :  A  Se- 
lect Manual   of   Prayers  for   Daily 
Use.      Compiled     from     Approved 
Sources.      Pp.    415.      Philadelphia: 
Eugene  Cummiskcy. 
This  new  prayer-book  is  published 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.    Wood,   Bishop    of   Philadelphia, 
from  the  London  edition   of  "  Vade 
Mecum."    It  is  a  useful  compilation  of 
prayers,  and  possesses  one  merit  highly 
recommendable — it  is  just  the  size  to 
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carry  in  one's  pocket  without  nny  in- 
convenience, and  contains  all  the  pray- 
ers necessary  for  ordinary  occasions. 

KrCnARD      COBDEN,    THE    APOSTI.E    OF 

PiiEK  TilADE:   his  Political   Career 

and  Public  Services.     A  Bio<rrai)hy. 

By  John  McGil<^hri«t,  author  ot* "  Life 

of  Lord  Dundonald,^  **Men  who  have 

Made  Themselves,"  etc.     12mo.,  pp. 

293.     Harper  &  Brothers.     18(55. 

This  neat  little  volume  contains  a 

well-written   life   of  Kichanl   C'obden, 

and  a  succinct  history  of  thi^  Anti-Cora 

Law  league  and  agitation,  the  great 

work  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Cobden,  although  an  islander  and 
an  Englishman,  justly  merited  the  title 
of  **the  interaaticmal  man.''  lie  was  a 
man  of  peace,  because  war  is  hostile  to 
trade,  and  breaks  up  the  lines  of  traflic, 
as  well,  no  doubt,  from  more  humane 
and  gen<?rous  motives.  He  never  sym- 
pathized with  the  ignoble  jealousy  and 
enmity  toward  tliis  country  so  common 
in  England,  and  was  throu£thout  the 
friend  and  defender  of  the  Union.  • 

His  rise  from  o!»s<Mirity  to  wealth, 
position,  ami  almost  unb(»undcd  intlu- 
cnco,  is  a  remarkable  event,  and  IMus- 
trates  the  trcmenilous  j)ower  of  traile 
and  cr>mmerce.  He  rose  (ni  the  tide 
whicli  commenced  with  the  ada])tation 
of  machinery  aiul  ap[>liralii>n  of  steam, 
which  has  wrought  the  grciitr-it  rcvolu- 
titMi  in  the  h^^tory  of  thc^  worhl.  JIc 
knew  h(»w  to  take  advanl.-igc  of  his 
great  opiM>rtimities.  and  used  the  ability 
thus  aeciuired  to  advance  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  gen<ial  well-being. 
His  life  is  an  example  to  (uir  pre.>ent 
race  of  very  rich  men.  and  pj»«ibly  may 
suggest  to  them  objects  more  noble 
than  mere  accumulation  and  ])eri!(mal 
luxury. 

BOOKS  ki:(t.ivi:d. 

From  T).  Appi.F.rnNiV:  Co.. New  York: 
^*Life  of  the  >Io>t  Uev.  John  Hughes, 
D.D.,  First  Arehbisho])  ol'  New  York. 
With  selections  lr<»n»  his  private  <'orre- 
Bpondence."  By  John  U.  G.Hussard.  1 
vol.  8vo. 

We  regret  not  having  received  this 
handsome  voUur'  n  time  for  a  n(»tieein 
this  number  o.  Thf.  Catiiolk:  Woi;m). 
From  a  hasty  glance  through  its  ]):iges 
we  judge  that  Mr.  Hassard  has  done 
his  work  faithfully  and  well.  The 
book  is  gotten  up  in   Appleton's  best 


style.      Wc    shall    give    an    cxtcndc 
notice  of  it  in  our  next  number. 

From  O.  &  C.  Mkruiam,  Si^ringfif.i 
Mass.:  "An  American  Dicil«»n:iry 
the  English  Language."'  Bv  N«'l 
Webster,  LL.D.  Thoroughly  'rev:.- 
and  greatly  enlarged  and  improvt  il.  \ 
Ohauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.I>..anil  N«': 
Porter,  D.l).  1  vol.  royal  quarto,  iilu 
trated.    Pp.  1,840. 

From  D.  &  J.  Saplier  «fe  Co..  X- 
York.  Number^*  8,  0,  10, 11.  l-J,  anl  ! 
of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Popis  :*■  No«». .",.  r;. 
8, 9  of  Banim's  Complete  Works.  ••  (.  lir: 
tian  3Iis.sions,  their  Airents  and  th- 
llesults."  Bv  T.  W.  Mar>hall.  '1  v.-! 
8vo.,  pp.  1,200.  "The.  Peep  n'  \\y 
or  John  Doe  ;"  **  The  Croppy :  a  i:, 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  ITU**:"'  :ii: 
"Croohore  of  the  Billho(.k."  by  i! 
O'Hara  Family.  A  new  editii^i,  \\  r 
intro<Uiction  and  notes,  by  Miih.;- 
Banim,  the  survivor  of  the  O'Hara  I'l!: 
ily.     2  vols,  limo.,  pp.  ili  ami  A'\'i. 

From  John  MirimiyiS:  Co.,  Baliiin-r 
Md. :  "Manual  of  the  Aposthr-hip  ^ 
Prayer."  By  the  Ikv.  IT.  liamii  re.  S.l 
Director  of  the  Association.  Trail -i. it • 
from  the  French.  :V2mo.,  pp.  1». 
"The  K^atholic'  Church  ar.d  tl 
Boman  Catholic  Church  :  In  a  Frii  n  ; 
Correspondence  between  a  «'.»:.'.■; 
PrieM  and  an  Kpi'^cojial  Miii^ii.r 
Pamphlet.  U»  paires. 

We   have   re<-civjd    from    Mr-rr-    .1 
CiinNKY   cV  Son.  7t»7    Bn-adway.  N 
York,  an  txeelhnt  photn^rraphii    l,^ 
noss  of  the  late?  Rev.  J.  "W.  C  iiiniKi!  :. 
D.I). 

^Ir.  Pkti:i:  F.  Cr  xnin<;  ham.  of  Pii- 
d«'lpliia.  jinnounees  as  in  pn-'i  *•  I  i 
Lifj^  of  Bh;ssi:d  John  Bat'lniian."  \\:: 
a  line  steel  portrait  ol"  ihe  ^..i:; 
"The  Life  of  St.  Cm  ilia.**  I.y  (iiurs 
ger ;  aitd  four  new  voinnu's  i»i  ti 
•'  Young  Catholie's  I.ibrary." 

T..\WHi:\(  K  Kkiiok  has  in  pri «-.  n\ 
will  i)ublir.h  early  in  April,  a  .-nu 
volume  of  [)Otms  by  Aubrey  de  \i  i 
entitled,  '*  Mav  Carols,  ami  llvmns  ar 
Poems." 

Tin-  Messrs.  SADi.ir.u  A:  Co.,  >", 
York,  have  Jn>t  isi^iied  the '•  laibo*. 
Alnianai:  anil  Urdo  for  the  year  nt'  I't 
Lord  isji*;.''  It  contains  the  nani'  <  • 
the  rev.  cleriry  ;  religions  anil  litrra: 
institutions  in  nearly  all  the  diocisis  i 
the  United  Slates  amlC-anada;  a  W- 
of  the  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  a.s  wcil  ;: 
other  valuable  iufonnation. 
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In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book«j 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible^  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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